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Nano’s (Dr. Julius) Die Bronzezeit in 

Oberbapem . 883 

Saroe’s (A. H.) edition of Mas pern’s 

Paten of Civilisation ... ..488 

Wroth’s (Warwick) Aeolis, Troas, and 
Lesbos .380 


MHOS NOTICES. 

Ashbee’s (0. B.) Chapters in Workshop 

Construction and Citizenship .609 

Blackburn’s (Henry) The Art of Illus¬ 
tration .609 

Church’s (Prof. A. Hi) Guide to the 
Museum of Roman Remains at Ciren¬ 
cester ... .. 04 

Gonino’s (I.) translation of Mayeux’s 
Manual of Decorative Composition 609 
Goran's (G.) Lexique des Antiquilts 
Somaines . 64 


MINOR NOTICES— continued, I ORIGINAL ABTICLEB— continued. 

tka* Ties 

Harrison’s (John) The Decoration of 1 Old Masters at the Royal Academy... 40, 86, 

Metals . 609 | 109 

Hooper A Phillips’s Pottery and Por- Pain ter-Etchers, Royal Soolety of.828 

retain Marks . 609 Repertorium far Kunst- Wiasenschaft. 384 

Jackson’s (Frank G.) Theory and Royal Academy, The ... 407,449,628, 648 

Practice of Design . 609 Salon, Champs de Man .886 

Mayeux’s (Henri) Manual of Decora- Silchester, Discoveries at.649 

ttve Composition .609 

Sittl’s (Dr. Carl) Die Grenzbeeeichnung 
der UBmer . 64 _ 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Alexandria, Archaeological Exploration 

in . 

Art Sales. 

Ashmolean Museum, The. 

Champs ElysOea Salon, The . 

Crete, Archaeological Explorations in... 

Der el Bahari, Exploration of...183,248, 321 ! 
Egypt Exploration Fond ...133, 242, 321, 430 

-Letters from .164,161, 386 

Egyptian Research Aooonnt .841 

English Coloured Prints at Colnaghi’s 132 < 
■ ■ Pictures and Water-Colours, 

Sale of.460 

Goldsmith’s Work and Gem Engraving I 

at the Royal Academy .132 I 

Helleu,M., Dry-Points and Pastels of... 177 

Mitchell Collection of Woodcuts .282 

Myoenaean Military Road in Crete ... 469 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Altar, Roman, discovered at South 


Shields.842 

Oarausins, a Milestone of. 41 

oAS<l> Uisaros, Epitaphs with the 

Formula of. 66 

Poole, Prof. R. Stuart, in America ... 262 

Benmut, The Tomb of.342 

Yakub, The God .133 


OBITUARY. 

Boll, Robert .283 

Fripp, Alfred D..262 

Hine, H. G. 262, 283 

Hants, Paul .110 

Moore, Henry, R.A.648 

Poole, Reginald Stuart, LL.D.164 

Scharf, Sir Geoige .383 

Swainson, Harold . „. ... 19 


430 
629 
SOI 
408 
66 . 


XOTBi. 

risi 

Aesioa, Excavation of.322 

Amerioan School of Classical Studies at 

Athens.461 

Art for Schools Association .630 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts.470 

Ohedanne’s (M.) Drawings of the Pan¬ 
theon at Rome. 41 

Coins, English, Mr. A. B. Richardson’s 

Cabinet of .430 

Dashonr, Prinoesses’ Graves discovered 

at .243 

Dyer’s (Mr. Gifford) Pastels .198 

Heraion of Argos, Excavations at the 343, 

409 

Heuzey, M., on some ancient Chaldean 

Monuments. ..431 

India, Western, Archaeological Survey 

of .178 

Jeffery’s (Mr. G.) Plans and Sketches 
of Buildings on the Site of the Holy 

Sepulchre .649 

Moab, Journey to the Land of.363 

Nudity, Female, in Greek and Eastern 

Art.386 

Portraits, Engraved, of the Sixteenth 

Century.610 

Sutton, Thomas, Portrait of .166 


CONTENTS OF THE JOURNALS. 

American Journal of Archaeology... 41,288 

Antiquary .460 

Archaeologia Aeliana.322 

Artist. 322 

Art Journal .243 

Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist 386, 

610 


THE STAGE AND MUSIC. 


TUB STAGS . 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

rui 

*’ Alcestis,” The, at Bradfleld. 610 

*’ Antigone,” The, at Edinburgh .343 

OoppJea (M. Francois) “Pour la 

Courorme”.110 

“ Don Quixote,” at the Lyoeum .409 

“Bbbemith, Mrs., The Notorious ” ... 262 

“ King Arthur," at the Lyceum . 66 

“ Story of Waterloo, The,” at the Lyceum 409 


OBITUARY. 


Grain, Coroey... 
Pigott, E. 8. ... 
Reed, Alfred... 


199 


NOTES. 


rxos 


"An Ideal Husband,” at the Hay. 

market. #8 

“ Fedora,” at the Haymarket.470 

Irving, Henry, Knighthood of .471 

"Twelfth Night,” by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society .649 


AdTTSXO- 

KEYIBWS. 

not 

Daniel’s (Rev. R. B.) Chapters on 

Church Music . 19 

Hadow’s (W. H.) Studies in Modern 
Music . 41 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

rxos 

Chopin’s (F.) Posthumous Nocturne 

in C sharp Minor . 42 

Garcia's (Mannel) Hints on Singing ... 363 
Rubinstein’s Souvenir de Dresae .363 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Bach Festival.302,322 

Lower Rhine Festival.490 

Manne, Mr. August .387 

Opera at Driny Lane and Covent 

Garden. 630, 649 

Rosenthal and Paderewski .660 

Royal Italian Opera ... 431, 461, 471, 611 

Rubinstein’s ” Christas,” at Bremen ... 610 


OBITUARY, 

Solomon, Edward.. 


87 


NOTES. 


rxax 
. 178 


Beethoven’s Choral Symphony 
Coxcihts :— 

Monday Popular ... 88, 87, 111, 134, 178, 
199, 243, 263, 283, 323 

Saturday Popular .243,343 

Dolmstsch’s.66, 111, 166 

London 8ymphony ... 87,134, 178,223, 283 

Schubert .233 

Philharmonic .248,461, 630 

Wagner.387,461, 660 

Brahms’ . 410 

Nikisoh. 631 

Richter.461, 471, 611, 631 

Saraeate . 631 ,660 

Ennis’s (Dr.) Exercise .199 

“ Hansel und Gretel,” Sir A. C. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s Leoture on.166 

Mackensie’e (Sir A. C.) Lectures at the 

Royal Institution .Ill, 199 

Organ, Electric, of Mr. Hope Jones ... 471 
Party’s (Dr.) “King Saul,” at the 

Albert Hail.165 

Rosenthal, Herr Moritz .611 

“ Traviata,” at Covent Garden .611 
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[TABLB OF OONTBHTS. j>»gi 
Gudixii'j Histobt op tbs Pbotxctobatz, by R. 

Dunlop 

Davidson's Ballads and Songs, by Lionel Johnson 
T wo Books on Piisia, by Abthub Arnold . , 7 

Agnes Rbfplier’s Dorr Hours, by R. Siymoub 

Long . , . . .8 

New Novels, by J. A. Noble .... 0 

Scotch Books, by William Wallace . . . .10 

Notes and News . . . . . .11 

Obituary : Christina Rossetti ..... 12 

Carlyle’s House at Chelsea . .... 12 

Belected Foreign Books.12 

Correspondence— 

The A 'no Syriac Gotpels, by Prof. Sanday, the Rev. 

R. H. Charles, F. P. Badham, Mrs. A. 8. Lewis, 
and Archdeacon Farrar: The Etymology of “ Dirk,” 
by Prof. Skeat; Ogham Inscriptions in Ireland , by 
E. Barry ; Greek Ethics , by A. W. Bonn ; Mr. George 
CotterelCs “ Poems: Old and Eew,” by William Sharp 13 

Appointments fob Next Week.10 

Some Books on Chemistry.18 

Science Notes , . «.17 

Philology Notes . 17 

Reports of Societies ..18 

Farrar’s Life of Christ in Art, by Grant Allen . 18 
Notes on Art and Archaeology . . . . .10 

Musical Publications.10 


THE 

AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Has the honour to announce the Publication of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

BY 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings , British Museum. 

"The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” Fays Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer’s 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plata Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copia. 
Price Six Guineas . 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

TNew Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 


"AUT01YPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 
New Pakphlbt, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnc & Co., 49, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


rpYPE-WKITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

1 MACHINES, equal to new. FOR 8ALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on U1RK Machines Sold by Instalmouts on Terms to suit 
Purchasers. Use of Machine tauaht free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons, Yosts. Hammonds. Caligraph. Bar-locks, Fitch, Ac 
from £8. M8. Copied with acouracy and despatch at lowest rate; 
■Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.— N. Tayloii, Manager. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane, London tHulboru 
cud). 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
Brt JReprotmcers. 

“- Q l OI) PETI8 HIC JEST.” 

I T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &c. 

The marked success which has attended our effoits to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro* 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours ; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to he highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed to any one 
process , and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past we have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves iu terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Hen’ Franz Hanfstaengl, of Munich, gave 
us the sole light for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo¬ 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house hears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr Hanfstakngl’s Studios are of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that has already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 

Offices : M, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPH3 THEATRE. 

8ole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatli. 

THI8 EVENING, at 7.45. THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholl*; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. J. J. Dallas ; Mesdames Grenville, 
Jenny McNulty, Rita York ; Messrs. Robert Pate man, H. 
Sparling, G. Humphrey, and James Leveretfc. At 7.45, 
THE FUTURE MRS. RANSOME. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

I Managers, Mr. Waller and Mr. Morrell. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Feathcretone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Mande, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Mias Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, Miss Norton. 

COURT THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, DR. BILL. Messrs. Wilfrid 
Draycott, William H. Day, Harwood, Kelly, Featheretone ; 
Misses Kenward, Dora de Win ton, Drummond, Hardinge, 
Lyster, and Miss Lottie Venue. Preceded, at 8.15, by 
GENTLEMAN JIM. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndhatn. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, Humperdinck’s HANSEL AND 
GRETEL. Preceded, at 8.15, by Mozart’s BASTIEN AND 
BA8TIENNE. Messrs. Charles Copland, Reginald Brophy ; 
Joseph Clans; Mdmes. Julia Lennox, Marie Elba, Jeanne 
Donste, Edith Miller, Jessie Hudleston, Marie du Bedat. 
Conductor, Signor Arditi 

DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies' Band. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun.,Colin Coop, Cairns 
James, Coventry Davies, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Wardo, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cntler, Lillie Bel more, Adelaido Astor, 
Fannie Warde, Maggie Ripley, Topsy Sinden, and Marie 
Halton. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SLAVES OF THE RING. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. Brandon Thomas, A. Bourchier, 
Gilbert Hare, W. Dennis, C. P/>cir, G. Du Maurier; Mdmes. 
E. Calhoun, Boucicanlt, Phillips, and Kate Rorko. At 8.0, 
SIXES AND SEVENS. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry Irving. 

TO-DAY, at 1.30, Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Fairy Pantomime, 
SANTA CLAUS. Messrs. Wm. Rignold, Victor Stovens, 
Fred Emney, Hawley, Blunt, Roxborough, Watty Brunton, 
Edouard Espinosa, and Charles Lauri; Misses Annie Schu¬ 
berth, Susie Vaughan, Clara Jecks, Lillie Comyns, Rosie 
Leyton, Amy Farrell, Judith Espinosa, Mdlle. Zanfretta, 
and Kitty Loftus. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. M*s 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Aylward, and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, a' 
7.4Q, by A K NIGHT E RRANT ._ _ 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS* SEASON, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan, 
L. Russell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Lid don, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Doe. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustas Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER 
Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Pattie Browne. 
Louise Moodie, Hetty Dene, Middleton, Bea'rico Lamb; 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, Rudge Harding, 
Charles Dodsworth, East, Lawford, Revelle, and George 
Giddens. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. 8. 
Penley; Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. 
Thornbury, and Roeves Smith; Misses Ada BransoD, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth. At 8.0, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R. Temple; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R. Brandram. At 
7.45, COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand, and 
R. Temple.__ 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Willie Edouin. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45. A TRIP TO CHINATOWN. 
Mr. R. G. Knowles, Messrs. Tripp - Edgar, De Lange, 
Stevens, Hilliard, Egbert, Bernard, Cloraine, Stather; 
Mesdames Alice Atherton, Mav Edouin, Edith Vane, Georgie 
Wright, Audrey Ford, and Kate Ruskin. At 8, A HAPPY 
THOUGHT. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, WALKER, LONDON, and 
PAUL PRY. Mr. J. L. Toole, Messrs. John Billington, 
George Shelton, Henry Westland, C. M. Lowne, E. A. 
Coventry, Arlton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Kate Carlyon, 
Cora Poole, Alice Kingsley, and Mary Brough. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Wecdon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpo, T. Kingston, A. Helmorc, J. L. 
Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrcy, May Palfrey, Ksra<5 
Berenger. Helena Dacre. At 8.15, HAL, THE HIGH¬ 
WAYMAN. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


£4,700,000 

£9,000,000 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance. 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

PROFITS.—The whole are divided nmongtt the Assured. Already divided, £4,000,000. 

At tho division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only wero the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities wero granted or Cash lionusos paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured ore now more t han doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 

48, Qracachnrch Street, London, B.C. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


AKIHI'B HM1TDEB, Actuary an l Secretary. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


VINOLIA SOAP 

Does not Touch Up the 
Skin. 


Plici 4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


CATALOGUES 

C'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

CA TA LOG VES post free on application . 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOESELLEB, 

45, GREAT RU88E L’L STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application • 


\TONTHLY CATALOGUE of Bare, 

At-L Curioui, ami OUT-OF-THE-WAY HOOKS, Knt free ou 
demand.—U. Lntii mi h, Librairo, 38, Rue de ChAteaudun, Pari. 

TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

f F * tEE LI Bit ARIES.—The BOOK LOVER'S TREASURE 
HOUSE, No. 2, now ready, containing a selection of High-class 
nn l desirable Second-hand llooks. Post free to any part of the 
”i—Address. Midland Educational Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 
8. U. B. Department, Birmingham. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS; PUBLISHERS 

y-V * BOOKSELLERS, of 2^ and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., d-siretocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in Loudon for tilling, on the most 
Iivoumble terms, onlers for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
C ATAI/OGUES sent on applica tion 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISniNO 


NJEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
’ublishers. 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C., 
specially-built Rotary and other fast Machinos for pnuting 
nnling illustrated or other Publications. 


, _ Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publiaherr — " —-*■ .- 

have special!, 
and binding i, 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisfn 
nd 1 ubhshing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. '* A Medium of 
ommuniciriou between Authors, Editors, and Publishers/* Advises 


Ct 
upon, 


|ton. revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
Address the Skcretakv, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

I- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager. 
Roxburghc Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

o I n Q Ul I DTQ RE-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2 s. 

W III In I W or very best Irish Linen, returned 
free, rcidy to wear, 2 s. Gd. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 
any size i>ost free, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Twilled 
Night Shirts, 2s. lid., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 
CU1FS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4g. 6d. and 5s. 6d. doz.; made exact to 
pattern, 2a. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 2s. Gd. per do*.; Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; Table IpIQlJ I I IK I r* fKJ 
Cloths. 2 yards square, 2 s. 9d. each, I la IO M LMlCIi 
2J yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d.; Kitchen Table Cloths, 10 id. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide. Is. lid. per yard; 
and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4Id. per yard ; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per ysrd; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 
HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. (td. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. Gd. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Billow 
Cases, from is. Id. each. IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children's, Is. 2d.; Ladies', 2«. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched— 
Ladies’, 2 s. 3d.; Gent’s, 4s. lid. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, jwst free. Monograms, Crests. 
Coats of Arms, Initials, Ac, woven and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 

B. & E. M’HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed ou DEPOSITS 
renavablc on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
ionthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS^ DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives iiaallsumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

lltlW TO PURCHASE A HOOSE 

FOE TWO OUINBAS FEB MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Tbs BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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QTATI8TICAL and SOCIAL ENQUIRY 

Q SOCIETY of IRELAND. 

BARRINGTON LECTURE TRUST. 

Lecture* in Political Economy and Social Science. 

Lecturer Wanted. 

The Trustee* of the Barrington Lecture Fund, in conjunction with 
the Statistical 8ociety of Ireland, hereby give notice that they intend 
to APPOINT a LECTURER on POLITICAL ECONOMY and 
SOCIAL 8CIENCE for the year 1895, who shall, in accordance with 
the terms of the will of the late John Barrington, who died in the 
year 1838, deliver lectures “in various towns and villages in Ireland 
on Political Economy in its moat extended and useful sense, but 
particularly as relates to tbe oonduot and duty of people to one 
another.” 

The Trustees will require such Lecturer to deliver 40 lectures in 
such counties in Ireland as they may decide upon. The choice of 
towns in the selected counties will be left to the Lecturer's discretion, 
provided that not more than three lectures shall be delivered m 
any one place. Salary £ 150 per annum, no expenses paid. Intending 
candidates are invited to send in their names to the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Statistical and Social Enquiry Society of Ireland, 
No. 35, Molesworth-street, before the 15th of January, 1895, to whom 
those requiring further Information are referred. 


rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-JL a EASTS TEE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard, being the same as that for the 
If. A. Degree. The oentres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Lmdoo. Loughborough, Manchester, New castle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Seoebtaet, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

THE SECOND TERM of the TWENTY-FIRST SESSION in the 

Department of Science, Technology, and Arts, begins TUESDAY, 

January 8th. The classes prepare for University Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine as well as for various professions. Prospectuses 
of Day and Evening Classes may be had (post free) from the Riorum ah. 
Lyddon Hall is open for the residence of students whose homes are at 
a distance from Leeds. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

fJiHE UN1YER8ITY of ADELAIDE. 

HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY AND LITERATURE. 
APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSORSHIP (vacant in con¬ 
sequence of the resignation of Professor Boulgor) will bo received at 
the office of the Agent-General for South Australia, 15, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, not later than Saturday, the 19th Jactuary. Salary, £600 
a year. Duties commence on the 1st of June, 1895. Particulars of 
$ nure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General's office. 


JJiHE 


HARRIS FREE PUBLIC 

LIBRARY and MUSEUM, PRESTON. 

TO LITERARY AND ART DIRECTORS, ARTISTS, 
ARCHITECTS, Ac. 

The Free Public Library Committee of the Corporation of Preston 
are prepared to reoeive APPLICATIONS from properly qualified 
persons for the Formation of the HARRIS REFERENCE LIBRARY 
and ART MUSEUM. 

Applications for the Appointment or Appointments will be received 
not later than Janaary 16, 1895, and considered both separately and 
conjoined in respect of the Literary and Art functions. 

A Schedule of Duties required to oe performed, with the terms of 
the Appointment or Appointments, which will only bo for a limited 
period, may be had on application. 

Hkxrt H axxr, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Preston, 12th December, 1894. 


Q UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP. 

—Mr. JOHN EVAN8, M.A. in Double High Honours, First 
Prixeman and Gold Medallist la Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin ). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNO MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked success; 
University Scholarships; Professional Preliminaries; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination; London Matriculation invariablv First 
Division. Ac., Ac. References to parente, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals. Terms moderate. 


KENT. 


1PLTHAM COLLEGE, 

JLli THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up a few VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 
the 13th JANUARY NEXT.—For information, apply to the Bursar, 
8L Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 

T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

jLJ ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, BURLINGTON HOUSE, 
LONDON, W. 

The next ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be bold at 
IPSWICH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Sejtkmbek 11th. 
Pbcstpeet-Elkct 

Sir DOUGLAS OALTON, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., 
F.R.G.8. 

G. GaivriTU, Assistant General Secretary. 


TDOOK-PLA.TES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

-U and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood-post free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Moring, 82, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

A MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving foil particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


•ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

J.1) WATERAJOLOUR8.—The WINTER EXHIBITION ll NOW 
OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 0. Admlnion, Is. 
Catalogue, Sd. Alfred T>. Fripp, R.W.S., Secretory. 


AND 


MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKSBLLEBS, 
jgOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BIRDERS, 

J^I BR ARLANS. 

TjiNGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

fJiHE LARGEST 8TOOK to the WORLD. 

jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

2^ BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON j 

And 10 to 1!, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


48 , 


A Large 


GIR F. LEIGHTON. P.R.A. 

O Copyright Etching of Sir F. LEIGHTON'S _ _ 

to all Annual Subscribers to the ART JOURNAL. 1895. 
conditions see Prospectus, sent post free on application to your 
Bookseller or direct to the Publishers, J. 8. Virtue A Co., Lt * 
28 , Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLli DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a largo public school (boys and girls).— 
Address, Instructor, Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


Just published, oloth boards, bevelled edges, 2s. 6d. 

QLEEPING BEAUTY, and other Poems. 

By Rowe Lihobtok, Author of “Woodland and Dreamland/' 
** Verses in Town and Country,’’ “ Thro’ Misty Veils," Ac. 

Griffith, Farrar A Co., London. 


On 4th January, 4d., post-free, 4|d. 

rnHE BUILDER NEW YEAR’S NUMBER. 

-L Thirteen beautiful and interesting large plates. Art- 
lovers should send stamps for a copy to the 

Publisher of “ The Builder/’ 48, Gatherine-slreet, W.C'. 


POPULAR, EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price Gd. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“ E. A. V.'s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured &i d read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”— Pall Mall Qaz‘tte. 


London: ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, Publishers 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. j and all Booksellers. 


TV/rESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1VA ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. lnyite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., die., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14 , HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

GOOD WORDS 

For JANUARY 

(The Fint Fart of a New Series), 

CONTAINING - 

A JEWISH PATRIARCH. (Frontispiece.) Drawn by 

G. L. SEYMOUR. 

THE MEN of the MOSS-HAGS—Chaps. I.-III. By 
8. R. Crocxett, Author of ** The Raiders,” Ac. Illus¬ 
trated by Charles E. Brock. 

HER FIRST MIRACLE. By Vnu Briss. 

A GAME we MIGHT PLAY. By the Marquis or Lornr. 

RAMON the BEVILLE BEGGAR. By Donald Mac- 
IiROD, D.D. 

THROUGH NORTHERN TUNISIA. By William Sharp. 
Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

CHINESE FESTIVALS. By Prof. R. K. Douglas. With 
Illustrations by Chinese Artists. 

AN EXPERIMENT in the ADMINISTRATION of the 
POOR LAW. By Edith Srllrss. 

THE DISCIPLE whom JESUS LOVED. Sunday Readings. 
By Jakrs Stalxbr, D.D. 

SHAVING. By Sir Hsibrst Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Illustrated by A. J. Goodman. 

THE OTHER WAY ROUND. By the Rev. Canon 
Scott, M.A. 

SIB ISAAC NEWTON. By Sir Robirt S. Ball, LL.D. 
With Portrait. 

HEART of OAK—Chaps.I.-III. By W. Clark Russell, 
Author of “ The Wreck of the Groevonor,” Ac. 

BITS ABOUT BOOKS. By William Carton. With 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 

ART SUPPLEMENT. Pictures by L. Alma Tadsma, R..V, 
W. Q. Orchasdsor, R.A., J. Burs, GeCtzner, Archer, 
Nightingale, B. Vastier, and Hass-Dahl. 


The TIMES, November 28, 1894, says: “ Good Words util 
maintains its exceptionally high character.** 


13BISTER & CO., Limitrd, Oovutrr Carden, 
London. 


THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY: 

A MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The January Humber Commences A NEW VOLUME, 

AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BT— 

J. Krir Hardib, M.P.—*'The Independent Labour Party.” 
Prof. Grahah.— ** The Collectivist Prospect in England.” 
The Hon. RsoiNALn B. Brett.—** The Queen and Lord 
Beaconsfleld.” 

Ouida.— “ Birds and their Persecutors.” 

Miss Luox M. J. Garnett.—' " Women under Islam.” 

The Bev. Canon Teignmouth Shore (Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen).—" Auricular Confession and the English 
Church.” 

H. A. Kennsdt.— “The Paintings at Pompeii.” 

George A. Aitren.— " Defoe’s 'Apparition of Mrs. Veal.’ 
Mrs. Logan.—** Night Travelling in India.” 

The Rev. Dr. Jessopp. - “ St. Martin of Tours.” 

Sir Wsmtss Reid.—*' The Political Situation.” 

E. N. Buxton.—'* Stony 8inai.” 

Prof. Robert K. Douglas.— "The Triumph of Japan.” 

Cav. W. L. Alden (late American Consul-General in Borne).— 
“ Francesco Crispi: an Appreciation.” 


London: Sampson Low, Marston A Company, Limited. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and _ 


■DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

IT _ PIES. Also. __ 

JgSSENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
ijjTTR TT.F SOUP, and JELLY, and othei 


SPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of- IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS—_ 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


11 Who does not welcome 4 Temple Bari * John Bull. 

Now Ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for JANUARY, 1895, contains, among other articles 
or interest:— 

LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1883—THE JEW and the JEWEL— 
LUTTRELL-AN OLD SOCIETY WIT, by Mrs. 
Akdbew Cbossx- —PRIOR GILBERT’S 8I8TER-BOME 
BEAUTIES of COWPER—LETTERS from a FRENCH 
ATELIER—"WITH COMPLIMENTS and THANKS’’— 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. Chaps. IX.-XI., 4c. 

" One can never help enjoying 1 Temple Bar .* **—GCBBDUy. 


NEW WORKS. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR Of MRS. 

1IBNBY WOOD, Author of “East Lynne," Ac. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
3 Portraits and M Illustrations, 6s. 

“ This Life is unconventionally written, and ono gets a 
pleasant picture of the authoress .”—Christian World. 

44 The memoir is excellently done, and is beautifully, as 
well as bountifully, illustrated.”— Scotsman. 

‘‘The picture of a singularly upright character and a 
conscientious writer of fiction. The book is freely and 
attractively illustrated .”—Yorkshire Post. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. 

AUGUSTUS CRAVES, Author of 14 Le R^cit d’une 
Soeur.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Corres¬ 
pondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 
2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 
Will be welcomed by all who can appreciate the sympa¬ 
thetic record of so engaging and distinguished a personality. 
Mrs. Craven’s letters, of which many are given, are singu¬ 
larly charming, brightly written, and vet overflowing with 
that more subtle human sympathy which is the mark of a 
lofty and generous nature. ''—Times. 

JUST READY. 

MEMOIRSofanA UTHOR 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“ Recreations of a Literary Man,” " The Lives of the 
Sheridans,” Ac. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 

JUST READY. 

FORTY YEARS at the 

POST OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., largo 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 

JUST READY. 

The LIVES of JAMES 

HOLMES and JOHN VAULEY. By ALFRED 
THOMAS 8TORY, Author of “The Life of John 
Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 

JUST READY. 

NOLLEKENS and his 

TIMES. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper 
of tho Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Edited by EDMUND G08SK. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portr.it, 15s._ 

NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY. 

A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 

By tbe Author or 11 Dr, Edith Romney." 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“There are not many living novelists who—like the 
author of 4 Dr. Edith Romney ’—combine in a higher degree 
uniformity of mere literary excellence with power of 
dramatic conception, narrative skill, and a facility in 
portraiture whicn has vigour with refinement and subtlety 
without perplexing elusiveness.”— Spectator. 


NOW READY. 

LADY JEAN’S VAGA- 

HIES. 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 

NOW READY. 

CORNISH DIAMONDS. 

By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “ 'Twixt Wood 
and Sea,” Ac. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

41 An interesting, well-considered story, with the realities 
of life allotted fairly to tho persons who play thei** parts in 
t; a little danger, not too acute ; some faults and follies; 
a happy ending, not too violently brought about, but 
cleverly developed from character; some very nice people, 
no bores, excellent local colour, good English, and justice 
all round, probable as well as poetical—such are the sound 
qualities (sufficiently uncommon to be welcome) of this 
agreeable novel.”— World. 


Biohard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publiiheit in Onlinvy to Eer Majeaty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

NOTICE.—THE LIFE and 
ADVENTURES of 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
SALA. By Himself. 
Ready during January. 
In Two Vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth , 32s. 


Volume III., ready shortly. Price 15s. 

Social England. 

A Record ol the Progress of the People in 
Religion, Laws, Learning, Arte, Science, 
Literature, and Manners, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Lay. By Eminent 
Authorities. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. 

Vols. I. and II. have already been reprinted. 


JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S 
NEW STORY. 

The Hispaniola Plate 

( 1683 - 1893 ). 

By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author 
of “ The Adventures of Viscount Aneriy,” &c. 
6s. 


Ready shortly. Price 6s. 

A Free Lance in 

a Far Land. 

By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of “ A 
King's Hussar.” 


Ready in a few days. Price 5s. 

“The Queen’s Scarlet.” 

Being the Adventures and Misadventures 
of Kir Richard Frayne. By GEORGE 
MANVILLE FENN. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by A. Monier Smith. 5s. 


Ready in a few days. Price Is. 

The People’s Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone 

Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, Is. 


COMPLETION IN EIGHT VOLUMES OF CASSELL'S 
NEW CYCLOPAEDIA. 

Cassell’s Storehouse of 
General Information. 

Fully Illustrated with High - Class Wood 
Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured 
Plates. Complete in Eight Vols. 5s. each. 

11 Up to date in every particular .”—National 
Observer. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Lvdgatb Hill, London. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 

ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. GREEN. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miaa KATE 
NORGATE. Vol. IV., completing the Illustrated 
Edition. 8uper royal 8vo, 12s. net. (Vols. I., II., and 
III., super royal 8vo, 12a. net oach.) 

TIMES .— 44 The concluding volume of this admirable 
edition, which the loving and judicious labour of Mrs. 
Green has rendered the moat fitting and enduring monu¬ 
ment to her husband’a memory.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE— u Perhaps the moat hand¬ 
some history published.Green’s History ia capital 

reading in any shape ; as now presented it will be a 
continual source of delight.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE .— 44 It rivals its magnificent pre¬ 
decessors in tho beauty of its typography and in tho 
extraordinary care and trouble, to say nothing of expense, 
lavished upon it.” __ 


HARVARD COLLEGE by AN 

OXONIAN. By GKORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Honorary Follow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, Os. _ 

LAW in a FREE STATE. By 

WORDSWORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of 44 Individualism, a System of Politics.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. 

By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 3s. Od. _ 


The PILGRIM of the INFINITE. 

A Discourse addressed to Advanced Religious Thinkers 
on Christian Linos. By WILLIAM DAVIE3. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 0d. 


THE TRAINING of GIRLS for 

WORK. An Expression of Opinions. By EDITH A. 
BARNETT, Author of 44 Dr. and Mrs. Gold: an Episode 
in tho Life of a Cause,” &c. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
TIMES .— 44 Miss Barnett has a healthy scorn of shams 
and conventionalities, and withal a firm grasp on the reali¬ 
ties of life and the responsibilities of conduct.” 


WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMI¬ 
TIVE CULTURE. Bv OTIS TUFTON MASON, 
A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in 
the U.S. National Museum. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS 

of AUBREY DE VERE. Edited, with a Preface, by 
GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
TIMES .— 44 Tbe selection is judicious and representative, 
and the qualities of Mr. Aubrey do Vcre’s poetry are well 
defined in Mr. Woodberry’s preface.” 

INDEX to PROF. MASSON’S 

"LIFE of MILTON.” 8vo,l!s. 


THE PLANET EARTH. An 

Astronomical Introduction to Geography. By 
RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
REVUE SCIENTIFIQUE. — 44 M. Gregory est familier 
avee les methodes d’enseignemout simples et claircs, lea 
seulcs bonnes.” .. . _ 

THE BOOK of the ROSE. By 

Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A., Rector of Sprough- 
ton, Suffolk. With 29 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. Od. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 44 It should be particularly 
welcome to amateurs for its bright and lucid writing, its 
wealth of experience and practical detail, and its amplitude 
of useful information.” _ _ 

BRITAIN’S NAVAL POWER. 

A Short History of the Growth of the British Navy 
from the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. By HAMILTON 
WILLIAMS, M.A., Instructor in English Literature to 
Naval Cadets in H.M.8. 44 Britannia.” Dedicated by 

P ermission to Captain H.R.H. the Duke of York, K.G., 
f.T. Crown Hvo, 4s. Od. net. 

Lord BRASSKY says in his preface :— 44 1 warmly re¬ 
commend tho work to readers of every class. To the 
rising generation especially it should be valuable. There 
is not, so far as I know, any other short Naval History in 
existence. In the admirable little book which is now put 
forth it is shown by what efforts our naval inheritance has 
been ^von.” 

44 A useful handbook for boys and for tho general 
public.”— Athenaeum. 

MACMILLAN & 00., London. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5,1895. 

No. 1183, Now Soriot. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 

1649-1660. By 8. E. Gardiner. Vol. I., 

1649-1651. (Longmans.) 

With this volume Mr. Gardiner enters on 
the last stage of his self-imposed task, and 
we hope that before long we shall be able 
to congratulate him on the completion of a 
work which shall be worthy of the best 
traditions of English scholarship and entitle 
him to an honourable place on the roll of 
our greatest historians. After so many 
years of patient, steady toil, it is only 
natural that the anxiety to bring his life- 
work to a conclusion should eclipse all other 
interests. Finis coronat opus will be to 
Mr. Gardiner his best reward. Meanwhile, 
the present volume shows no signs of lassi¬ 
tude such as usually mark the conclusion 
of great works. On the contrary, the nar¬ 
rative is as fresh and vigorous as it was at 
the beginning. The same patient researoh, 
the same accurate knowledge, the same 
carefully balanced judgments, the same 
kindly criticism that marked the former 
volumes, mark also the present; and withal, 
as it seems to me, the style has grown 
easier and more picturesque. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Commonwealth, the trials 
of the new government, the conquest of 
Ireland, the battles of Dunbar and 
Worcester, are the principal topics of 
the volume. 

January 30, 1649, was a notable 

day in the annals of England. On 
that day Charles I. had paid for his 
errors and his misdeeds with his head. To 
one person, and not the least interested 
spectator of that day’s tragedy, his death 
was one of stern necessity. Qu-.m deus vult 
perdere was never truer than it was in 
Charles’s case. But his execution, “ the 
work of military violence, cloaked in the 
merest tatters of legality,” though an act 
of political retribution, was utterly abhorrent 
to the majority of Englishmen. The fact 
was ominous for the restoration of those 
olitical liberties for which the sword had 
een drawn in the first instance. Far from 
reaping any benefit from the king’s death, 
the leaders of the army found themselves 
involved in a vicious circle from which there 
was no escape. To surrender the sword was 
to sacrifice everything; to retain it was to 
forfeit the right ever to have drawn it. 
The lesson, even if it was a wholesome one, 
that kings as well as subjects must suffer 
the consequences of their errors and mis¬ 
deeds was not to be taught with impunity; 
and though the remembrance of the last 
campaign was sufficient to prevent any for¬ 
midable display of opposition to the new 


government in England itself, the prospects 
of the Boyalists were never brighter, the 
spirits of the Bepublioans never more 
depressed than they were at this moment. 
Drogheda, Dunbar, and Worcester were 
still in the future. 

It was on Ireland that all men’s eyes 
were fixed. In Ireland Ormonde had at 
last succeeded in coming to terms with the 
confederate Catholics ; and though Owen 
Boe O’Neill, more intent on the welfare of 
his country than on the interests of the 
crown, still held aloof and Dublin still lay 
in the strong grasp of Col. Michael Jones, 
the Lord-lieutenant was sanguine that 
recent events would before long lead to a 
general coalition of all parties against the 
regicide government. An invitation to 
Charles to make Ireland a basis for the 
recovery of England on conditions that 
might be conveniently postponed, and per¬ 
haps ultimately ignored, was naturally more 
attractive than the cautious pourparlers 
that reached him about the same time from 
Scotland; and by March 18 it was generally 
known that he had given the preference to 
Ormonde, and would go to Ireland if only 
he could find money for his journey. The 
determination of the Boyalists to use Ireland 
as a basis of operation against England 
rendered the invasion of Ireland by the 
Parliament a simple measure of defence. 
But it did more than this. It fanned the 
flame of national hatred against Irishmen; 
and by reviving the memory of a former 
attempt to submits purely English question 
to the decision of an army of Irish Papists, 
it gave to Cromwell’s campaign, in Ireland 
the air of a religious crusade. Mr. Gardiner 
does right to insist strongly on this point: 
for it is at once the explanation and justifi¬ 
cation of all that followed. 

“ ‘ I had rather,’ said Cromwell, giving expres¬ 
sion to the general opinion, 1 be overran with a 
Cavalierish interest than a Scotch interest; I 
had rather be overrun with a Scotch interest 
than an Irish interest, and I think of all this is 
most dangerous; and if they shall be able to 
carry on this work, they will make this the 
most miserable people in the earth; for all the 
world knows their barbarism, not of any 
religion almost any of them, but, in a manner, 
as bad as Papists.’ ” 

Subsequent events proved conclusively that 
the army was competent to prevent the 
catastrophe. But I must dissent from Mr. 
Gardiner’s proposition, that Cromwell’s 
object “ to found peace and order in Ireland 
by strengthening the English interest,” &c., 
was a hopeless task; and I do not think 
that “ sacrificing the needs and the hopes of 
the ancient inhabitants to the greed and 
self-assertion of the English settlers ” 
accurately describes either the means by 
which he hoped to attain his object or the 
actual result achieved. 

Before the army destined for Ireland could 
be set in motion, money had to be raised, 
mutinies to be suppressed, and Lilburne 
and his followers to be pacified or otherwise 
silenced. The summer was already drawing 
to a dose when Cromwell landed at Dublin. 
Seven months had elapsed since the treaty 
of Kilkenny had apparently made Ormonde 
master of the situation in Ireland. Mr. 
Gardiner enters fully into a consideration of 


the causes that frustrated his hopes of 
a general coalition in favour of Charles. 
But I think he has not altogether dispelled 
the mystery that surrounds Owen Boe 
O’Neill’s treaty with Monk. Briefly stated, 
Mr. Gardiner’s contention is that O’Neill, 
finding his overtures for a pacification 
scouted by) Jones, and being unable to 
come to terms with Ormonde, turned to 
Monk, who consented to a three months’ 
cessation of hostilities on conditions which 
“ it is hardly likely O’Neill expected to be 
accepted at Westminster,” ana which, in¬ 
deed, were ultimately rejected. Monk’s 
reasons for desiring a cessation, being based 
on military considerations, are perfectly in¬ 
telligible. But is it to be supposed that all 
that O’Neill hoped to gain by the arrange¬ 
ment was a few barrels of gunpowder to 
defend himself against Ormonde till the assist¬ 
ance promised by Binuocini arrived ? The 
whole transaction is so wrapped up in 
mystery as to have given rise to the most 
extraordinary theories. On the one hand, 
it is alleged that Cromwell himself suggested 
or authorised the treaty; on the other, it 
is asserted that O’Neill was bribed to in¬ 
activity in theinterestsof the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Gardiner notices the first view at con¬ 
siderable length, but only to dismiss it. 
The other he does not allude to at all. It 
was first, if I am not mistaken, started by 
Charles O’Conor in his introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. As stated 
by him, the theory appeared so plausible 
that I was tempted to investigate the facts 
on which it was said to be based; only, 
however, to find that it was due to a con¬ 
tusion of Owen Boe O’Neill with Colonel 
Owen Bowe the regicide. It was a ludiorous 
mare’s nest. Still, it is inconceivable to my 
mind that O’Neill should have consented to 
any cessation of hostilities with Monk, unless 
he had received some assurances that the 
conditions of the treaty were likely to be 
accepted by the Parliament. And I 
candidly confess that I see nothing im¬ 
probable in this view of the situation. 
The belief in the massacre of 1641, 
however it may have weighed with 
Cromwell or the Parliament, was hardly 
likely, I think, to enter into O’Neill’s 
calculations, and it certainly had little in¬ 
fluence with Monk. But to quit this topic, 
upon whioh I have already unduly dilated, 
Mr. Gardiner’s account of Cromwell’s cam¬ 
paign in Ireland seems to me admirably 
judicious. For the slaughter at Drogheda 
he rightly holds Cromwell, and Cromwell 
alone, responsible. The quotation from 
Wellington’s Despatches is singularly apt, 
and, from a military point of view, com¬ 
pletely exonerates Cromwell. But. surely 
Mr. Gardiner’s imagination is carrying him 
a little too far when he says, 

“ In the heat of action there stood out in his 
mind, through the blood-red haze of war, 
thoughts cf vengeance to be taken for the 
Ulster massaore, oonfusedly mingled, with 
visions of peaoe more easily secured t>y instant 
severity.” 

If Cromwell had time to think , of this, he 
might also have reflected that it was to a 
former heroic defence of Drogheda that 
England was indebted for the preservation 
of any interest in Ireland at all. And I am 
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afraid that Mr. Gardiner’s insistence on the 
garrison being chiefly composed of Irishmen 
is a little too fine spun. Then, as formerly, 
it was garrisoned by Ormonde. It is true that 
“itis necessary tokeep inmind theprevalence 
of a belief in the most exaggerated aocounts 
of the Ulster massacre ” ; but the idea that 
Drogheda was “a righteous judgment of 
God upon those barbarous wretches who 
have imbrued their hands in so much 
innocent blood,” appears to me to savour 
very much of an after-thought on Crom¬ 
well's part, for whioh there was in point 
of fact little or no justification. However 
this may be when Cromwell quitted Ireland 
on May 26, 1650, the danger whioh nine 
months before had menaced England from 
that quarter had ceased to exist. 

The inability of Ormonde to hold his 
own in Ireland was a grievous disappoint¬ 
ment to Charles. As the winter drew to a 
close, it became more and more apparent 
that he would be obliged to yield to the 
demands of the Scottish Commissioners. It 
is true that Montrose, with a devotion 
worthy of a better master, had consented 
to make a diversion in the hope of ensuring 
more reasonable conditions for him. But 
Charles could not afford to act straight¬ 
forwardly. The “ too open crafts ” against 
which Montrose warned him proved too 
strong for him, and on April 29 he con¬ 
sented to the demands of the Commissioners. 
It is evident that he yielded reluctantly, 
and with a degree of mental reservation 
that amounted to duplicity. Bat to the 
Boyalists his surrender was as wormwood 
and gall. Before signing the draft agree¬ 
ment, he had reoeived assurances that, if 
Montrose would lay down his arms, not 
only he and his troops, but the Scottish 
Boyalists in Holland, should receive com¬ 
plete indemnity. The fact that these assur¬ 
ances were given, as Mr. Gardiner shows 
reason for believing, not through the Com¬ 
missioners, but through an agent of the 
Marquis of Argyle, throws a lurid glare on 
the part played in the business by that 
nobleman. 

It is pleasant to turn from these sordid 
intrigues to Mr. Gardiner’s breezy narrative 
of the last campaign of Montrose. There 
is something in the name of Montrose, as 
in that of Dundee, that makes the blood 
tingle. We know what the end must be, 
but we follow his course with feelings 
of mingled hope and fear. It may be 
merely fancy, or it may be due to the fact 
that Mr. Gardiner has made himself per¬ 
sonally familiar with the scenes of his 
exploits; but something of Montrose’s own 
enthusiasm seems to have imparted itself 
to the narrative. The last paragraph of 
the chapter seems to me particularly admir¬ 
able. Is it merely that one feels that a 
hero has indeed passed to his rest in a 
manner appropriate to his life, or is it that 
the style so exactly expresses the emotion ? 
But I confess that I have read the passage 
only to re-iiad it again and again with 
increased pleasure. 

There was little doubt that the agreement 
between Charles and his Scottish subjects 
would be followed by a Soottish invasion, 
supported, in all probability, by a rising in 
England. As in the case of Ireland, to 


attack Scotland was a simple measure of 
defence. It was at this point that Fairfax 
thought proper to dissociate himself from 
his former comrades in arms. His refusal 
to lead an army of invasion into Sootland 
was, as Mr. Gardiner says, a moral repug¬ 
nance rather than an intellectual persuasion. 
Whether he drew the line rightly or 
wrongly, it is of little consequence to in¬ 
quire : “ The line drawn by the most honest 
of men is always to a certain extent 
arbitrary, and its choioe is determined by 
considerations many of whioh have nothing 
to do with logic.” His retirement was not 
without its compensation. 

“ Evident as might be the danger of super¬ 
seding a commander whose very presenoe was 
a symbol of conciliation, it was still more 
evident that, when an invasion was actually im¬ 
pending, the conduct of the national defenoe 
could only be entrusted to one who was eager 
with all his heart and soul for a successful 
issue.” 

Cromwell piously ascribed his victory at 
Donbar to the direct intervention of Provi¬ 
dence against a hypocritical nation, though, 
as Mr. Gardiner clearly demonstrates, it was 
due to his own strategical skill, to the dis¬ 
ciplined valour of ms soldiers, and, not 
least of all, to the command of the sea 
which enabled the government to pour in 
supplies by which alone the army was saved 
from starvation. That Cromwell did really 
believe that Dunbar’was due to the inter¬ 
position of Providence, I do not doubt. But 
the question, as it seems to me, is, did 
beliefs of this sort possess any practical 
importance for him, or were they not merely 
quasi • philosophical reflections after the 
event ? The same thought suggested itself 
to me in connexion with the massacre at 
Drogheda. 

Whatever the ultimate results of Dun¬ 
bar, it was Charles who reaped imme¬ 
diate profit from Cromwell’s victory. It 
is true that the extreme Covenanters 
deolined to recognise their defeat; and it 
was even suggested that Charles would do 
well to compound with Cromwell for the 
retention of Scotland north of the Forth 
by the abandonment of the rest of his 
dominions. But having submitted to the 
humiliation of publidyasking forgiveness for 
hisownsins and those of his father and grand¬ 
father as well, it was not likely that Charles 
would stickle at any means to make himself 
master of the situation. Whether he would 
succeed in subjugating not Scotland alone, 
but England also, was a question on which, 
as Mr. Gardiner says, Cromwell and his 
victorious army would have a word to say. 
It is generally supposed that the invasion 
of England by the Scottish army took 
Cromwell by surprise. But so far from 
this being the case, Mr. Gardiner’s argu¬ 
ment goes to show that he not only foresaw 
it, but had deliberately planned it, and laid 
his calculations accordingly. It was a bold 
move on his part, and only to be justified 
by the result. But what that result would 
be, Cromwell had no doubt. The bait took, 
and Worcester was the result. The effect 
of the Scottish invasion was even greater 
than Cromwell had anticipated. The 
military critic may have little to say about 
Worcester. But Mr. Gardiner does not miss 


the significance of the fact that “ nearly, if 
not quite, a third of the victorious army 
consisted of local militia regiments.” 

“It was the natural result of the system of 
war which Charles had elected to conduct. As 
long as the struggle lay between two English 
parties, it was left to the regular army on either 
side to carry on the contest. When it came 
to an invasion by a Soottish army, masses of 
Englishmen, who otherwise would have held 
back from exposing their own persons, eagerly 
threw themselves forward to defend their 
homes against those who were in that age 
regarded as foreigners.” 

Worcester was indeed, as Cromwell said, 
“ a crowning mercy.” It remained to be 
seen what advantage the Parliament would 
take of the fresh acoess of popularity it 
gave. For Mr. Gardiner’s solution of this 
question we must await his next volume. 

B. Dunlop. 


Ballads and Songs. By John Davidson. 

(John Lane.) 

‘‘ Lord ! what a pleasure it is to come across 
a man that can write! ” said Dickens of 
Tennyson. Certainly it is, and a rare 
pleasure, too; for the abhorrent amateur 
is always with us, but the true writers visit 
us like die angels. The most immediately 
felt charm of Mr. Davidson’s verse is its 
goodly energy and force, its excellent 
vitality: there is life-blood in the strong 
and vehement lines. He has not a trace of 
waterish sentiment and prettiness: in the 
phrase of Coleridge, he does not seek to 
win us “ with sonnets and with sympathy ” 
of a miscellaneous sort. Eaoh poem has 
lived in the poet’s life, and issues from a 
living fire of passion, imagination, thought: 
there is no clever impersonality about it. 
And the defects of its qualities are not 
lacking: a certain feverishness at times, 
an unpruned wealth of words, a rapidity 
whioh makes die verse pant for want of 
breath. This poet’s wine can be heady 
and rasping and crude. Even in his finest 
work there is just some lack of the ultima 
manus, with its perfecting and rounding 
touch: just that serenity and grace are 
sometimes absent, whioh mark the assured 
triumph of the masterpiece. “ What verse 
he will be writing in ten years! ” is the 
reader’s conviotion, rather than a complete 
confidence in the virtue of the verse before 
him. In short, Sturm und Drang are not 
wholly over yet: the elements of a perfect 
art are still in fusion and fermentation. 

But these poems are rich in beauty and 
strength of a rare accomplishment. For 
one thing, it is impossible not to see what 
the poet is at and about: the themes, 
intellectual and emotional, are extraor¬ 
dinarily vivid: they appeal, and arrest, and 
detain, with a dramatic intensity. As in 
the greatest preaching, all the ornate and 
wheeling periods come home from their 
imaginative flights, and dose upon the text 
that gave them wings, so these poems have 
each their initial, central, culminating, con¬ 
sistency and unity of design. The “ Ballad 
of a Nun,” the “ Ballad of Heaven,” the 
“ Ballad in Blank Verse of the Making of a 
Poet,” with their refrains and repetitions, 
their returns upon their openings, their 
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striking of the same notes with an 
emphasis cunningly varied, have a singular 
lucidity and energy of imaginative thought. 
In each a situation, an emotion, has 
been faced and wrestled with and 
mastered: the solutions are triumphant 
and satisfying. Where Browning would 
have written psychological studies, with 
parry and fence, cut and thrust, of 
encountering emotions, Mr. Davidson 
chooses rather to throw his problem 
into a romantic ballad; applying, to 
subtile and spiritual themes, the direct 
narrative vigour, and pictorial charm of 
the ancient ballad story. He is happiest 
when using stanza and rhyme, especially 
the four-line octosyllabic stanza. It con¬ 
denses and constrains his fervent rush of 
words, which in blank verse is not always 
under control. Thanks to the necessity of 
concentration, we have such splendours of 
phrase as these: 

“ For still night’s starry scroll unfurled, 

And still the day came like a flood: 

It was the greatness of the world 
That made her long to use her blood: ” 

or, again, 

“ I care not for my broken vow ; 

Though God should come in thunder soon, 

I am sister to the mountains now, 

And sister to the sun and moon : ” 

or, once more, 

" She dared to make herself at home 
Amidst the wall, the uneasy Btlr. 

The blood-stained flame that filled the dome, 
Ecet tiers and silent, shrouded her.” 

One feels that, in a less ooercing metre, 
Mr. Davidson might have let his imagina¬ 
tion riot amid a wealth of imagery, far less 
impressive than the concise and chiselled 
beauty of these sudden phrases, left with- 
cut amplification. All his lyrics have some¬ 
thing of this excellent brevity and com¬ 
pression, which seem to bring dignity with 
them: elsewhere, he falls into phrases 
unennobled and without strength. Com¬ 
pare Mr. Davidson’s 

“ with awe beheld 
A shaven pate mutter a Latin spell 
Over a biscuit; ” 

with Browning’s 

“ Hear the blessed mutter of the mass 
And see God made and eaten all day long.” 

Both are painful: but Browning’s phrase 
lias an imaginative irony and audacity in 
its realism, whioh lift it above mere crudity. 
Mr. Davidson’s phrase has no such justify¬ 
ing power. The “ Ballad in Blank Verse,” 
where it occurs, abounds in resonant 
passages of beautiful writing, memorable 
and fine; but, as an whole, it has not the 
haunting and irresistible fascination of the 
lyrics. Yet, like all Mr. Davidson’s poems, 
it betrays Mr. Davidson the novelist and 
essayist and dramatist, with a tenacious 
hold upon life, keenly sensitive and 
observant and imaginative, with humour 
at once human and fantastic. His “ Thirty 
Bob a Week ’’ and “ To the Street Piano,” 
like his earlier " Music Hall” poems, are 
written in a vein of curious intelligence, a 
comprehension of life in certain aspects, 
commonly treated by poets either with a 
lachrymose sentiment or a brutal bitterness. 


Mr. Davidson is content to interpret, with 
a moving sense of their tragi-comedy, 
human and divine, which stirs us strangely. 
His very rhythms and measures go with a 
sublime sort of “ vulgarity,” with a quaint 
pitifulness in the Cockney twang, half- 
jesting and half-despairing, yet defiant all 
the while. He renders with perfect pre¬ 
cision the feeling which street sights and 
sounds, the pleasure and pain of the 
struggling crowd, can rouse in us, 
touching us to a sense of helpless 
pity, and useless tenderness, and an 
impulse of love for things "common and 
unclean.” Mr. Davidson imports no pathos 
into these themes, he is unsparing and 
exact in his presentation; but the old Homo 
sum takes him to the heart of them. 
Indeed, there is a powerful humanity in all 
his work: the purely lonesome dream-world 
of many poets has not drawn him away 
from earth for long. His “Autumn” is 
full of the blessings of " mellow fruitful¬ 
ness,” bread for the hungry, the mirth of 
harvest. 

“ Let the wain roll home with laughter, 

The piper pipe, 

And let the girls come dancing after, 

For onoe again the earth is ripe.” 

And when he sings the spring, with its old 
memories of "merry” England and of 
mirth under the greenwood tree, of sylvan 
dance and gaiety, it is with a deeper mean¬ 
ing than meets the eye at first. 

“ Oh, foolish fancy, feebly strong ! 

To England shall we ever bring 

The old mirth back ? Yes, yes ; nor long 
It shall be till that greater Spring; 

And some one yet may make a song 
The birds would like to sing.” 

In his “ Ballads ” there is a curious kind 
of mystical folk-lore interwoven with the 
plain humanity of their motives. He re¬ 
minds us here a little of Novalis, there a 
little of Richter; for all the sturdy and 
straightforward strength befitting a country¬ 
man of Scott, he is yet a poet who has not 
lived without undergoing its various in¬ 
fluences in the age of JEtossetti, of " aesthetio 
poetry,” of a “ romantic revival,” of a 
"Celtic Renaissance.” And he does not 
shrink from passing out of phantasies into 
grotesques with a sudden and daring power: 
power is in all his work, a singular effective¬ 
ness, even a sort of sporting with his own 
power. The "Exodus from Hounsditch,” 
like the " Making of a Poet,” is not without 
its freakishness, a not quite satisfactory 
caprice. " Be bold! be bold! ” is excellent 
good advice: so is " Be not too bold! ” Of 
most good younger poets just now we often 
wish that, in Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase, " the 
sober blood in their decent veins” would 
“ spurt in a splendid sally.” They follow 
Rossetti or M. Verlaine, Arnold or Mr. 
Bridges, with a very chastened and un¬ 
ambitious pace. But Mr. Davidson is 
superbly ardent and alive, making adven¬ 
tures upon every side of literature: his 
perils come not from any over caution. But 
to compare this volume with its author’s 
earlier In a Music Hall is to trae8 the 
“ progress of poetry ” from strength to 
strength. Pew poems in that book, good 
as it was, had the assured perfection of 
some poems in this. There are stanza s 


which haunt the memory as only great art 
can: 

“ The adventurous sun took Heaven by storm; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain; 

The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 
Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 

Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned. 

That turned her sweet blood intr wine.” 

Indeed, only a poet of no mean order 
could have so felt and dramatised the 
“ tragedy of the cloister,” and the faith in 
Our Lady, both together, as in this “ Ballad 
of a Nun,” based upon a legend seven 
hundred years old, Mr. Davidson has done. 
And though in this volume, small as it is, 
there are two or three poems markedly 
beneath the rest, yet even the less excellent 
have distinction. Mr. Davidson’s feeling 
for nature is strongly individual: each 
little lyric has its felicity of phrase and 
sentiment, no echo of Tennyson or of 
Arnold, but fresh from the imagination, 
deeply impressed, of one with eyes to see 
for himself, with ears to hear. And the 
prevailing " philosophy ” is his own, with 
all its questionings, solutions, guesses, 
dreams, ail valorous and fine, though not 
acceptable to all. In short, Mr. Davidson 
has given his critics that most welcome of 
gifts, a book which givos them occasion to 
experience "the noble pleasure of prais¬ 
ing for, once more to quote Mr. Swin¬ 
burne, it is a book rich beyond a doubt in 
" the imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength ”: rich also in graoes, that do 
not always accompany and adorn those 
excellent virtues. 

Lionel Jounson. 


TWO BOOKS ON PERSIA. 

Sa/ah Nameh: Persian Pictures. A Book 
of Travel. (Bentley.) 

Behind an Eastern Veil. By 0. J. Wills. 
(Blackwoods.) 

The former of these two volumes is not a 
"book of travel” in the ordinary sense. 
There is no very obvious personality or 
progress of the writer. The reader may be 
in doubt as to the sex of the author, and 
may only incline from internal evidence to 
our opinion that the hand i3 feminine. The 
pictures are true, bright, and sometimes 
humorous. They are rather sketches, and 
are never finished with any minute detail. 
They will amuse rather thau instruct in the 
varieties of Persian life and manners. 
Books of travel are too generally ponderous, 
and too rarely in a single volume. This 
work is literally and physically light. An 
excellent book for beguiling an hour or two 
upon the Indian Ocean; a charming com¬ 
panion in a calm. Every writer on Persia 
has some word of praise for the practical 
usefulness of the American missionaries. 
Here we find them in a time of cholera 
trying 

“ to put a stop to a fertile cause of fresh in¬ 
fection by persuading the people to burn the 
clothes of the dead instead of selling them for 
a few pence to the first comer. . _. . The 
system of burial among the Persians is beyond 
expression evil. They think nothing of washing 
the bodies of the dead in a stream which sub- 
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scquently rune through the length oi the 
village; and in their selection ol the graveyard 
they -will not hesitate to choose the ground 
lying immediately above a kanat -which is 
carrying water to many gardens and drinking 
fountains.” 

The writer of the “picture,” entitled 
“ Three Noble Ladies,” dearly is a woman, 
because no Englishman would be received 
by a princess in Teheran; and the other 
“pictures” are presumably by the same 
writer. The following is very true of the 
“ icy ” weloome so common in Persia: 

“ We were taken into a large tent where the 
Princess was sitting on a rolled-up bed for 
sofa. We greeted her with chattering teeth. 
We remembered the steaming cups of tea of 
our former visit, and prayed that they might 
speedily make their appearanoe; but, alas! 
lemon ices alone were offered to us. The 
Persian’s one idea of hospitality is to give you 
lemon ices—lemon ices in hailstorms, lemon 
ioes when you are drenched with rain, lemon 
ices when a biting wind is blowing through 
the tent door—it was more than the best regu¬ 
lated constitution could stand. We politely 
refused them.” 

The writing of these “ pictures ” is very 
pleasant. We remember no book on 
Persia which is, in regard to style, such 
easy and pleasant reading. Much observa¬ 
tion leads us to believe that it is most 
frequently a feminine rather than a mascu¬ 
line fault to use “whose” in connexion 
with nouns neither masculine nor feminine. 
On the same page we find “ from whose 
steps,” referring to apalaoe, and “ on whose 
lock,” with regard to a door. It is not the 
more agreeable because it is a very common 
disfigurement in the work of writers even 
of much distinction. We must add that 
this is the only book we have ever met with 
which refers to “Providence” as “she.” 
This novelty is given repeatedly in a picture, 
entitled “ Requiescat in Pace ”; and if this 
were not sufficient proof of originality on 
the part of the writer, we might throw in 
her description of the smoke of a narghileh 
—“a strong taste of charcoal flavoured 
with painted wood.” 

The sub-title of our second book is “ a 
plain tale of events occurring in the 
experience of a lady who had a unique 
opportunity of observing the inner life 
of ladies of the upper class in Persia”; 
and it purports to record the experi¬ 
ence of a young English girl who joined 
her father in Shiraz, he having married 
a princess, granddaughter of Eutteh Ali 
Shah. We need not accept all the incidents 
in this volume as actual facts within the 
knowledge of Mr. Wills or of the lady 
whose experience he records. The book is 
highly interesting, full of graphic pictures 
of Persian life, with a very skilful addition 
of personal interest. The work is indeed a 
one-volume novel of a most romantic sort, 
with the additional attraction of accessories 
of time and place true to the actual circum¬ 
stances of life in and about Shiraz and 
Teheran. Mr. Wills is a well-known and 
accomplished writer concerning the country 
in which he has lived and seen so much, 
and he has produced a most entertaining 
book. The lady is “behind the Eastern 
Veil,” and Mr. Wills is behind the lady, so 
that we cannot tell precisely how much 
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there is of the lady and how muoh of 
Mr. Wills in these pages. But the ex¬ 
periences are not those which could happen 
to any Christian Englishman in Persia, and 
they are very well told. We must leave to 
the intelligent reader the not very difficult 
task of distinguishing the real from the 
romantic and fanciful in this volume, from 
which anyone unacquainted with Eastern 
life may learn much, and in which no one 
can fail to be interested and amused. 

Auteur Arnold. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other Papers. By 

Agnes Repplier. (Cay & Bird.) 

This is a very readable little volume of 
essays by an American lady whose previous 
efforts in the same direction have met with 
a favourable reception. The book is not 
merely interesting and amusing, but con¬ 
tains many shrewd and sensible remarks on 
certain features of modern society. 

Miss Repplier is not inolined to claim a 
monopoly of all the talents and virtues for 
her own sex. In a paper, entitled “ A 
Carious Contention,” she bestows a little 
genial satire on some of the extravagances 
of the advanced upholders of female rights. 
She remarks of the sect with great truth : 

“Since the beginning of the world men have 
fought and wrangled with one another; and 
now women seem to find their keenest pleasure 
and exhilaration in fighting and wrangling 
with men. In literature, in journalism, in lec¬ 
tures, in discussions of every kind, they are 
lifting up their voices with an angry cry which 
sounds a little like Mdme. de SivigmVs 
‘respectful protestation against Providence.’ 
They are tired apparently of being women, 
and are disposed to lay all the blame of their 
limitations upon men.” 

Miss Repplier asks where the proofs are to 
be found of woman’s immense superiority 
to man, and does not regard as satisfactory 
the answer of the new school “ that never 
in the past, or, at least, never since those 
pleasant primitive days of which unhappily 
no distinct record has been preserved, have 
women been permitted free scope for their 
abilities.” Bhe does not believe that we are 
on the eve of a complete change in the 
relations of the sexes; so that it may be 
said with a recent female lecturer, “The 
woman of the past is dead.” To this and 
similar assertions it is well replied that 

“Humanity is a large factor, and must be 
taken into serious account before we assure 
ourselves too confidently that the old order is 
passing away. For good or for evil women 
have lived their lives with some approach to 
entirety during the slow progress of the ages. 

. . . Even if a radical change is immiueut, 
there is no reason to be so fiercely contentious 
about it. Let us remember Dr. Watts, and be 
pacified. Our little hands were never made to 
tear each other’s eyes. It is possible surely to 
plead for female suffrage without saying spiteful 
and sarcastic things about men, especially as it 
is not their opposition but the listless indiffer¬ 
ence of our own sex which stands between the 
eager advocate and her vote.” 

In a very sensible essay, headed “In Behalf 
of Parents,” the author deals in a similar 
manner with the preposterous theories of 
juvenile management, which are perhaps 
more rife on her side of the Atlantic than 
on ours, though they are by no means un¬ 


known here at the present time. “ It is a 
thankless task,” she says, “ to be a parent 
in these exacting days ” ; and certainly it 
would appear to be so in a country where 
such doctrines are current as are cited from 
“ these little manuals of advioe which prove 
to us now so conclusively that even a young 
child is deeply wronged by subjection.” 
The old-fashioned view of parental rights 
may have been in many respects harsh and 
severe, but still it never led to such per¬ 
nicious absurdities being gravely promul¬ 
gated as those of which Miss Repplier gives 
a few specimens. 

In an otherwise very interesting and sug¬ 
gestive essay on “ Sympathy,” Miss Rep¬ 
plier appears a little too muoh inclined to 
contend that greatness of any kind ought 
to win admiration, even when accompanied 
by moral obliquity. It is true that she dis¬ 
claims any idea of being supposed to main¬ 
tain that “ genius repeals the decalogue ”; 
but still she seems, in one or two instances, 
to be too indulgent towards brilliant wicked¬ 
ness. She agrees with Carlyle “ that 
eminence of any kind is a most wholesome 
thing to contemplate and revere,” a doctrine 
which, thus broadly stated, would lead ns 
to reverence in a certain measure any great 
criminal who was ingenious and successful 
in forming and executing his plans, as cer¬ 
tainly many have been. It aotually causes 
the author to feel some sympathy with one 
who can only be pronounced to be a criminal 
on a great scale. She expresses an admira¬ 
tion for Napoleon, and confesses that she 
dislikes to be reminded of the personal 
meanness which he displayed in many cases. 

Among the lighter essays in this volume, 
one of the most entertaining is “At the 
Novelists’ Table,” a lively sketch of the 
descriptions of eating and drinking to be 
found in the leading writers of fiotion, and 
a comparison of the fare they severally 
provide for their characters. The first place 
among these accounts is with good reason 
given to the inn breakfast in Quentin Bur- 
ward. We may pardon the author for never 
being able since reading it to cherish for 
Louis XI. the aversion which is his due. 

Miss Repplier is one of those who can 
do justice to the good qualities of a much- 
maligned and often cruelly persecuted 
animal. She has “ a discriminating en¬ 
thusiasm for cats,” and has given a delight¬ 
ful biography of a kitten in the early pages 
of her book. The demeanour of the little 
creature seems to have led to his being 
baptized with the name of one of the worst 
characters in history, wh ; ch was rather 
hard on the poor thing. 

“ Affable, debonair, and democratic to the core, 
the caresses and commendations of a chance 
visitor or of a housemaid were as valuable to 
him as were my own. I never looked at him 
* showing off,’ as children said, jumping from 
chair to chair, balancing himself on the bed¬ 
post, or scrambling rapturously up the for¬ 
bidden curtains, without thinking of the young 
emperor who contended in the amphitheatre 
for the worthless plaudits of the crowd. He 
was impulsive and affectionate—so I believe 
was the emperor for a time—and as masterful 
as if born to the purple. His mother struggled 
hard to maintain her rightful authority, but in 
vain. He woke her from her sweetest naps ; 
he darted at her tail, and leaped down on her 
from sofas and tables with the grace of a 
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diminutive panther. Every time ahe attempted 
to punish him for these misdemeanours he 
cried piteously for help, and was promptly and 
unwisely rescued by some kind-hearted member 
of the family.” 

If the kitten was Nero, the parent cat must 
of oonne be the wicked mother of the 
wicked emperor. She also is graphically 
sketched. 

“ Agrippina had always been a cat of 
manifest reserves. She was only six weeks 
old when she came to me, and had 
already acquired that gravity of demeanour, 
that air of gentle disdain, that dignified and 
somewhat supercilious composure which won 
the respectful admiration of those whom she 
permitted to enjoy her acquaintance. Even in 
moments of self-forgetfulness and mirth her 
recreations resembled those of the little Spanish 
Infanta, who, not being permitted to play with 
her inferiors, and having no equals, diverted 
herself as best she could with sedate and 
solitary sport. Always chary of her favours, 
Agrippina erred little for the admiration of 
her chosen circle, and, with a single exception, 
made no fritnds beyond it.” 

The mutual attachment of the two cats was 
charming to witness. All readers who have 
any sympathy will regret to learn that the 
history had a tragic dose, which the feelings 
of the author will not allow her to do more 
than allude to: 

‘‘It is a rude world, even for little oats; and 
evil chances lie in wait for the petted creatures 
we strive to shield from harm. Bemembering 
the pangs of separation, the possibilities of 
unkindness or neglect, the troubles that hide 
in ambush, I am sometimes glad that the same 
cruel ar d selfish blow struck both mother and 
son, and that they lie together safe from hurt 
or hazard, sleeping tranquilly, and a’ways 
under the shadow of the friendly pines.” 

B. Seymour Long. 


MEW KOVELS. 

Posts R/stante. By 0. Y. Hargreaves. In 
3 vols. (A. & 0. Black.) 

Run to Ground . A Sporting Novel. By 
Mrs. Eobert Jocelyn. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Rick Wylder. A Eomantio Story. By 
Bichard Penderel. In 2 vols. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

Kerrigan's Quality. By Jane Barlow. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Without Respect of Rerions. By Oolin 
Middleton. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

A Laughter of this World. By Fletcher 
Battershall. (Heinemann.) 

A Fair Norwegian. By Andrew Stewart. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Wrecked at the Outeet. By Theo Gift. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. By Mrs. Everard 
dotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan). (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

A Toy Tragedy. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. (Cassells.) 

To writers of a certain kind of fiction any 
person whose heart is in the right place 
will be disposed to allow a certain number 
of coincidences; but really Mr. Hargreaves 
imposes on the good nature of the novel¬ 


reading public. That there should be in 
Venioe at one time two Englishmen both 
bearing the name of G. Connisterre, both 
having their letters addressed to the Post 
Office, and each—though they are entirely 
unrelated—bearing a strong resemblance to 
the other would-be curious, but perhaps not 
quite incredible. When, however, we learn 
that each G. Connisterre has had for his 
friend a certain E. Deane, from whom he 
has been alienated, and that one of the 
Connisterres opens a letter addressed to 
the other, believing it to be intended for 
himself and to have been written by Deane 
No. 1, when as a matter of fact it has been 
addressed by Deane No. 2 to his own 
particular friend, then we rebel and rise in 
defiance of Mr. Hargreaves and his coinci¬ 
dences. He, however, who is not daunted, 
may learn how one G. Connisterre became 
saddled with the wife of the other, and how 
from this remarkably prepared complication 
arose other complications involving a good 
deal of general discomfort. Of course, the 
story is in itself wildly absurd, but one is 
bound to admit that it is told in a way that 
is by no means unreadable. More than 
this can hardly be said even by the most 
amiable critic. 

a 

Mrs. Eobert Jocelyn describes Run to 
Ground as “ a sporting novel but all her 
books are sporting novels, and—unless the 
reviewer’s memory fails him—there is rather 
less about horses, hounds, and the like in 
the new book than is to be found in 
several of its predecessors. The story has 
apparently been written, not for the sake of 
its hunting, but for the sake of its melo¬ 
drama, and the narrative climax has evi¬ 
dently been suggested by the last act of 
“The Bells.” Lord George Goring has 
been accused and convicted on apparently 
unimpeachable evidence of cheating at cards, 
and has not long survived his disgrace. He 
has been loved by the Princess Dagmar 
Baravaski, who comes to England under an 
assumed name and settles in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lord George’s principal accuser, 
with the object of exposing the plot which 
has sent him to a dishonoured grave. By 
the exercise of her mesmeric powers this 
object is accomplished, and the wicked 
Captain Jack Alexander (it is a novelty, by 
the way, to have a villain named Jack) is 
run to ground with due effectiveness. As 
usual, Mrs. Jocelyn’s style is sprightly, but 
careless. Her nominatives and accusatives 
are sometimes shaky, and a remarkable 
combination of metaphors is enshrined in a 
sentence about “other pegs upon which 
she could hang a weak point.” 

The trail of the serpent—that is, of the 
amateur—is clearly to be seen on every 
page of Rick Wylder. It is a novel in 
which a susceptible young man is described 
as“oapableof becoming a true votary of 
the son of Venus ”; Pope is referred to as 
“ England’s verseful pontiff ” ; and when 
Mr. Penderil wants to tell us that a lady 
dyed her hair, we read that it “ glowed 
with all the tints of auricomous fluid.” As 
for the story, it is one of those affairs which 
have a vendetta (of Channel Island origin) 
and abductions and mysterious disappear¬ 
ances, and a costermonger who blossoms 


into a baronet, and so on. Rick Wylder. is 
a very silly book, but it has one quantita¬ 
tive merit—there might have been three 
volumes, and there are only two. 

There is no doubt about the fact—at 
least, such is the feeling of one reader who 
would snatch at a doubt if he could see the 
mere hem of it—that Kerrigan's Quality is 
disappointing. What Miss Barlow can do 
upon a small canvas, in line, in chiaroscuro, 
and in expression, is known to everyone 
who is likely to read this column; but in 
forsaking the sketch for the more elaborate 
consecutive story she dissipates her powers. 
She can see, and she can most perfectly and 
delightfully render her vision; but, on the 
evidenoe provided by Kerrigan's Quality, it 
is difficult to believe that the construction 
of a vital narrative organism is among the 
number of her fine capabilities. If we 
could consider the book simply as a series 
of little vignettes of Irish life we might be 
satisfied, but the author’s obvious narrative 
intention forbids such consideration. Some of 
the parts are perfect: nothing, for example, 
could be better in its way than the refusal of 
the Irish postman to deliver a black-edged 
letter to the young lady who has charmed 
him. 

“ ‘ Mails or no mails,’ he said, ‘ I’ve no call to 
be annoyin’ her wid misfortins and deaths, and 
divil a bit of me will for man or stick. Long 
sorry I’d be to have the bringin’ her of eny 
snch hijis-looking thing’—he glared vin¬ 
dictively at the letter which Kerrigan had 
flung down on the table before him—‘ begorra 
I would so. Take it or lave it, accordin’ as you 
may considher, but you needn’t go fer to say 
it’s any doin’ of mine.’ ” 

Unfortunately, one has to regard the whole; 
and the whole misses the mark. 

Mr. Golin Middleton’s Without Respect of 
Persons can hardly be said to miss the mark, 
because there is no mark at which it per¬ 
ceptibly aims. What story there is is so 
slight and formless that it is difficult to see 
why it has been written, unless its object 
be a defence of the beneficent homicide 
which, under the name of euthanasia, found 
various enthusiastic advocates a few years 
ago. Nothing in the book is of any account 
save its climax, which is the self-sought death 
of a hopelessly invalided wife at the hands 
of her devoted husband, who immediately 
afterwards commits suicide. It is a grue¬ 
some conception, and in some hands might 
be made disquietingly powerful; but Mr. 
Middleton’s treatment leaves the reader’s 
nerves perfectly steady. 

A Laughter of this World is a bewildering 
mixture of mysticism and melodrama. It 
is plainly of American birth, and is much 
the kind of thing that Edgar Poe might 
have written if, after losing his constructive 
ower and his fine lucidity of narration, he 
ad joined the Boston transcendentalists, 
attended the conversation parties of Margaret 
Fuller, and taken to writing fiction for the 
Dial. Mr. Battershall appears to be an 
able and a cultivated man, but in directing 
his artistic steps to some goal or other he 
has missed his way. Perhaps a second 
reading might do something to elucidate 
the substance and aim of the book—but life 
is short. 
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Though A Fair Norwegian is at times 
stilted in style, and though its substance 
is occasionally improbable and frequently 
sentimental, it is a pleasant, readable story. 
Headers must be getting rather tired of the 
able young man who is inveigled into marry¬ 
ing a drunken woman, ana who, in the 
character of a bachelor, subsequently meets 
with his affinity; but by this time they ought 
to know that the older a narrative scheme is 
the more it is beloved by the ordinary 
British novelist. Still, though this and 
other materials are rather conventional, the 
author makes tolerably good use of them; 
and in the good old maid, who giveB 
Bohemian receptions to her young journal¬ 
istic and literary friends, we have a very 
pleasant creation. The name on the title- 
page suggests doubts. It may be admitted 
that “ Andrew Stewart ” does not look like 
a pseudonym, but one has a suspicion that 
“Anne” or “Amelia” would come nearer 
the truth than “ Andrew.” 

The stories, the nature of which is 
accurately indicated by the general title 
Wrecked at the Outset , can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to provide very oheerful reading; 
and people with a taste for literary dis¬ 
malness will find ample gratification in 
Miss Theo Gift’s gloomy pages. One 
of her three lives is wrecked by the 
want of thought which we have good 
authority for saying works as much ill as 
want of heart; but in the other two stories 
the feminine vessel is wrecked through the 
deliberate vice or callous selfishness of the 
monster man. This theme is surely becom¬ 
ing a little threadbare. If masculine villany 
is really as obvious as it seems to be, why 
do not our lady novelists take it for granted 
and abandon the very unprofitable task of 
thrashing the dead horse ? 

And oh, what a relief to turn from this 
dismalness to Mrs. Everard Ootes’s charm¬ 
ing, winsome, and every way delightful 
Story of Sonny Sahib! True, it begins 
sombrely in the darkest days of the great 
Mutiny, but after the first sad chapter 
there is nothing but brightness and grace 
and beauty. It is very slight, filling little 
more than a hundred small pages, and per¬ 
haps the restoration of the brave little Sonny 
Sahib to the father who had believed him¬ 
self childless as well as widowed reads more 
like a fairy-tale than like a transcript from 
the life of every day; but, then, in the India 
of a generation ago fairy-tales sometimes 
came true, and whether true or not they are 
very welcome after even a short course of 
contemporary realism. The Story of Sonny 
Sahib can be read easily between, say, 
London and Brighton in the fastest train, 
and it will make that or any other hour 
brief with pleasantness. 

The best things in the bundle are certainly 
the unpretending little paper-covered books 
which come last to hand. Sonny Sahib is 
one of them; A Toy Tragedy is the other; 
and both have the charm which belongs to 
any capable, sympathetic, and artistic treat¬ 
ment of child-life. There are four children 
in Mrs. de la Pasture’s pretty little story, 
each portrait being most skilfully and 
delioately individualised, and every one of 
them a little masterpiece. It is difficult to 


represent a child consistently carrying out 
a great scheme of self-sacrifice without 
making him or her just a little bit of a prig, 
but the sweet Joan in her great renuncia¬ 
tion is as simple and as free from self- 
consciousness as ever. A Toy Tragedy is, 
indeed, admirable throughout, and despite 
its title it adds to positive merits the nega¬ 
tive virtue of not being harrowing. 

•James Ashcroft Noble. 


SCOTCH BOOKS. 

Furth in Field. By J. Logie Bobertson. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Robertson, who need 
hardly disguise himself any longer as “ Hugh 
Haliburton,” is an open-eyed traveller along 
roads that are tolerably familiar, but 
whose beauties and other special features are 
often missed by the incurious, and is uncom¬ 
promisingly—one is inclined to say sometimes, 
even dreamy—realistic. Take, for example, his 
papers, in the first part of this book, on such 
essentially commonplace subjects as “ Hog¬ 
manay,” “Hansel Monday,” “St. Valentine’s 
Day ” : in them, beyond all question, “ wonders 
from the familiar start.” Take again “ Gay 
Kinross ” as an example of the manner in which 
he can kill romance. Mr. Bobertson is equally 
successful as an explorer of the bypaths of 
history, sociology, and literature. Most Scots - 1 
men have an idea of poachers and poaching; but 
how many, I wonder, can tell offhand what 
the North Sea Scheme was, or what is meant 
by a “lotman”? Mr. Bobertson is also a 
very competent critic, even though he is not 
disposed to drive very hard the Amoldian doc¬ 
trine, that literature means the application of 
ideas to life. The fourth and fifth parts of his 
volume are devoted to Thomson (of the 
“ Seasons ”) and Bums respectively. The 
latter, in particular, is admirable. Mr. 
Bobertson showB more fully than any 
other critic has done before him—with the 
ossible exception of the late Prof. Minto — 
ow much Bums was indebted to, or in¬ 
fluenced by, his predecessors. Altogether this 
is a very great advance upon anything its 
author has previously done in prose. Indeed, 
I should say, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Henderson’s volume on Old Scotland, this 
is the best book dealing with the realities of 
Sootchlife of the recent past that has been pub¬ 
lished for at least a decade. 

Mr. W. D. Latto has, in Tammas Bodkin 
(Hodder & Stoughton), given the Southron a 
tough nut to crack. The dialect is terrible; 
the Scotch renderings of English words are 
more terrible still. It may be complained, too, 
that, in these days, when the reading public 
can only, to all appearance, digest tit-bits in the 
shape of flotion no less than of character, Mr. 
Latto has given in his closely packed volume 
quite an intellectual surfeit. But Mr. Latto 
is a genuine humorist, and is thoroughly 
familiar with Scotch character to be found on 
the East Coast, say between the East Neuk of 
Fife and Aberdeen. He has, therefore, taken 
his own way—and his own time—to describe 
characters and relate experiences whioh have 
come within his own knowledge. His Tammas 
Bodkin—who, by the way, was well known in 
Scotland long before the appearance of Mr. 
Barrie, whom somecritics have accused Mr. Latto 
of imitating—is not an inspired tailor like Alton 
Locke. But he is obviously very human in his 
pride of ancestry, his self-consciousness, his 
love-affairs, and in the vicissitudes of his 
ordinary life; and when he pays a visit to 
London he conducts himself—well, precisely 
as Dickens would have made him conduct 
himself had he got hold of him. Tammas 
Bodkin is, as I have said, a hard nut to crack*; 


but when the kernel is reached, it will be found 
infinitely richer than that of most of the so- 
called Scotch humorists of the time. 

'Tween Gloomin' and the Mirk. By Sir Hugb 
Gilzeau Beid. (Alex. Gardner.) Sir Hugh Reid 
explains in oonnexion with this volume, and the 
somewhat belated look it-bears, that most of its 
contents were written a quarter of a century 
ago, and that several of his sketohes have 
already done duty as magazine artioles, and 
otherwise. It must be allowed that this 
volume has a hotch-potch or haggis look— 
with its stories that recall Christopher North, 
and its sketches, like “Faithful Oscar,” which 
recall John Brown, its descriptions of the way 
in which life is spent by typical students at a 
northern university, and its allusions to the 
drinking and other customs of Scotland. This 
is, indeed, a book to be read lightly and in no 
specially critical spirit; for while Sir Hugh 
Beid writes sympathetically of times and folk 
he is familiar with, he does not pretend to be 
a stylist. On the whole, “ Old Oscar, the Faith¬ 
ful Dog,” which has already been published 
and has been well received, is, from the purely 
literary point of view, the best bit of writing 
in the book. Other sketohes, however, such 
as “ Fisher Folk ’’ and “ Unaccredited Heroes ” 
—in whioh latter, by the way, justice is done 
to the too soon forgotten Bethunes—are intrin¬ 
sically quite as good; and there is the ring of 
truth, as well as of homely Scotoh romance, 
about such stories as" From Plough to Pulpit” 
and “A Romance of the Manse.” There are 
many provoking things in ’Tween Oloamin' and 
the Mirk —not a few things that almost tempt 
the ordinary reader to be hypercritical. But 
the earnestness and heartiness of the whole are 
oontagious. 

Our Town, and Some of its People, by John 
Menzies (Fisher Unwin), is another of the 
almost too numerous books produced by 
the present craze of Scotchmen generally, 
and of the men of Fife more par¬ 
ticularly, to look at themselves in the glass 
of literature. It is not without either its 
humour or its sentiment: on the contrary, the 
chapter bearing the title “ The Tamsons and 
Widow Kay ” is full of that peculiarly Sootch 
athos whioh is always associated with the 
aoksliding of a promising son. But this 
collection of stories and sketohes is not marked 
by that idealising touch which has given a 
special character to the books of Mr. Barrie, 
and has rendered pathos and poetry convertible 
terms. Mr. John Menzies is a kindly 
photographer, who likes the subjeots of his art 
to be taken at their very best. They have 
their faults, of course, the good folk of “our 
town.” Some of them have short tempers, 
and others drink more than is good for 
them. In particular, Mr. Menzies tells the 
pathetio story of a poor man who when in 
drink almost kills his ailing child—a story 
whioh is probably based on fact. He is 
more partial, however, to the amiable foibles 
of the characters in little towns. A typical 
chapter is “ The Bell and the Band.” In it is 
narrated the sad fate of the band of “our 
town,” which goes to Glasgow to compete for 
prizes to be given to bands. Its admirers 
believe it will win the first; as a matter of 
fact, it has to be content with the eighth. The 
oomic misery of the return of the band is 
delightfully set forth. Altogether, Our Town 
is one of those books which collectors of Scotch 
sketches—especially of sketches of a Scotland 
that is rapidly disappearing—should not omit 
to possess. 

Of the numerous Scotch books that take Fife 
for their scenes, The Provost of Olendookie, by 
Andrew Smith Bobertson (Oliphant, Anderson, 
& Ferrier), is oertainly one of the simplest. 
Tou get to the heart of it in the introduction, 
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whioh is rather ambitiously termed “proem,” 
and in which there figures Saunders, a weaver, 
who is “coortin”’ one Kirsten with a ven¬ 
geance. Misfortunes come upon Saunders; and 
Kirsten, with his approval, marries Henry 
Scott. In the body of the story Saunders 
figures as the Provost of Glendookie, a good 
man in his way, no doubt, but rather prone 
to preachings. Some of the minor char¬ 
acters in the book are carefully sketched^; 
and the home-coming of Bauldie, the son of 
Henry and Kirsten Scott, after the death of his 
parents, recalls the return of the son from 
London in A Window in Thrums, but is never¬ 
theless different in tone. 

“Puddin’," by W. Grant Stevenson (Oil 
phant, Anderson, & Perrier}, is perhaps the 
most delicate and delightful story of ‘ ‘ humble ” 
Edinburgh life that has been published since 
the death of John Brown. In a sense there 
“is nothing in” this biography of an Edin¬ 
burgh waif, who sits for a popular artist, and 
whose most notable physical characteristics 
secure for him the nickname of “Puddin’.” 
But it is told with such perfect simplicity as to 
disarm criticism, or rather to make criticism 
take the form of following the fortunes of Joe 
Keddie till he gets a business for himself and a 
wife, and even brings back to his mother his 
father—once a drunkard, but now, thanks to 
an accident, a reformed character. This 
little book, which is not written with a pur¬ 
pose, deserves the very highest praise. 

The Auld Kirk Minister, by David Cuthbert- 
son (Paisley: J. & R. Parlane), contains 
some plain but readable sketches—graphic, 
pathetic, and humorous—of clericalised rural 
life. Norman Fraser is a good portrait of 
a hard-working, earnest minister, who is not 
without a healthy element of “unregenerate” 
temper in him, while his son’s love-affairs are 
admirable illustrations of the sort of difficulties 
an ambitious Scotch lad of education may 
stumble into. “ The Only Son of his Mother ' 
is full of quiet pathos. The Auld Kirk 
Minister will probably not attraot quite the 
amount of attention it deserves, owing to the 
market being overstocked with Scotch stories 
at present. 

Samuel Rutherford and Some of his Corre¬ 
spondents. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson, & Perrier.) The purely 
devotional side of Scotch religious life is, per¬ 
haps, best represented by Samuel Rutherford, 
in some respects the first, though not intel¬ 
lectually the greatest, of the Covenanters. 
“ As we say Bunyan and Bedford, Baxter and 
Kidderminster, Newton and Olney, Edwards 
and Northampton, Boston and Ettrick, Mo 
Cheyne and St. Peter’s, so we say Rutherford 
and Anwoth.” It is in this spirit that Dr. 
Alexander Whyte writes of the “ saint,” 
whom he adores almost as much as he 
adores Bunyan. As the title of h’s book 
indicates, he deals with Rutherford chiefly 
in his character of religious letter-writer; 
and his chapters have such headings as 
“Marion MoNaught,” “Lady Kenmure,” 
“ Lady Cardoness,” “ JeanBroon,” and “ James 
Bantie, Student of Divinity.” The volume 
consists of lectures, and there is a little of the 
lecturing tone in it. Readers who are not 
familiar with the characteristics of Scotch 
spirituality may find that it savours here and 
there of unction. But it is a careful and, in 
its way, thorough performance, and ought to 
be popular in those circles in which the only 
life worth living is a life of piety, if not of 
pietism. 

Lewis Morrison Grant: his Life, Letters, and 
Last Poems, edited by Jessie Annie Anderson 
(Alexander Gardner), is the pathetic story i 
of a Banffshire lad of some poetical perform¬ 
ance and of more proinise, who died of lung 1 


disease while still a student at Aberdeen. 
Lewis Grant’s life seems to have been little 
else than a struggle, and a not very protracted 
struggle, against misery and disease. His 
parents were poor, the cottage he chiefly lived 
in was unsanitary, his health was always 
doubtful, and his ambition was great. Under 
these circumstances what could there be 
for him but tragedy ? The story in 
which the evolution of that tragedy is 
witnessed is rather long drawn out. Some of 
the details—the petty and pitiful details—of 
the poor lad’s efforts to get his volume of 

E oems published by subscription might have 
een omitted; and although his letters, like the 
letters of every self-conscious lad, are invariably 
interesting, tiiere is exhibited in them a 
tendency to repetition of thought or of emo¬ 
tion. Lewis Grant burned out before he had 
time to do mere than indicate the character 
of his powers; and although regrets are par¬ 
ticularly vain in respect of precocious poets, 
it is hardly possible not say, without a sigh, 
that it would have been better had circumstances 
allowed this Banffshire Cbatterton to mature 
his powers before exercising them. Sometimes 
he recalls Shelley, at other times he recalls 
Keats ; but mostly he is himself, an intensely 
reflective, religious lad, who nrght have pro¬ 
jected himself with almost equal success into 
poetry or preaching. The author of his 
biography means well, and, on the whole, gives 
a very interesting aocount of her hero. 
There are some misprints, however, which she 
ought to have corrected when she was revising 
the proof-sheets. “ Grothi seanton,” as a 
reproduction of a most familiar Greek saying, 
is inexcusable. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner has just published 
the best work of two minor Scotch poets who 
are decidedly above the average— The Songs of 
Thule, by L. J. Nicholson, and Poems, Songs, 
and Sonnets, by Robert Reid, otherwise known 
as Rob Danlock. Mr. Nicholson’s verse, whioh 
invariably flows smoothly, is specially notable, 
because it brings readers into touch with the 
Shetlanders, with their Viking blood, and their 
sympathy with the melancholy and yet inspir¬ 
ing ocean. He gives a most vigorous battle- 
song, while in a different vein are “ Barbara 
Pitcairn,” “The Hylta Dance,” Mid the 
ballad of “ Laurence Moat.” Mr. Nicholson 
has, further, considerable lyrical power, as in 
the piece which flows thus: 

“ It was the time of roses, 

We met, my love and I; 

And Beauty’s hand had crowned the land, 
And music filled the sky.” 

He is, however, strongest in “local” verse, 
even although it be occasionally Hans Breit- 
mannish, as in such a stanza as 

“ Dat midnight sky—dat waveless voe 
Da heaven abune, da heaven below, 

An' noo—’oh—luck an angel hymn 
Da laverock, in da simmer dim.” 

Mr. Robert Reid hails from the south of Scot¬ 
land, from the lead-mining village of Wanlock- 
head, distant only a mile from the hamlet 
of Geadhills, in which Allan Ramsay was 
born. Like Mr. Nioolson’s verse, Mr. Reid’s is 
steeped in love and locality. How they go 
together may be judged from such a poem as 
May Morel,” and such lines as 

“ We kent that the warld wad trintle and turn 
Wi mickle o’ pleasure and mair o’ wae, 

Sae doon by the banks o’ the wimplin’ bum 
We strayed i’ the dawin’ o’ love’s sweet morn, 
And we nippet the blossom and jinkt the thorn 
As the long salt simmer raw’d away.” 

Mr. Reid, like most Scotchmen—even most 
Scotch poets—is seen at his best when he deals 
with the shrewd rather than the sentimental 


side of his countrymen, as when he describes 
such a man as Crichton of Sanquhar, 

“ Fa gleg i’ the uptak tae be, 

Ana a coat’s best price at a gliak could seo.” 

But both these poets are full of that kindliness 
which is quite as Scotch as is shrewdness, and 
their verses deserve the study of sill who wish 
to make themselves acquainted with rural 
Scotland of the present day. 

William Wallace. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The sixth and final volume of Prof. Skeat’s 
“ Library Edition ” of'Chaucer will be published 
in January. Meanwhile, in compliance with a 
wish which has been very generally expressed, 
a Supplementary Volume is in course of 
preparation by Prof. Skeat, to be issued during 
the present year, containing the Testament of 
Love (in prose), and the chief poems which 
have at various times been attributed to 
Chaucer and published with his genuine works 
in old editions. The volume will be complete 
in itself, with an introduction, notes, Mid 
glossary ; and will be uniform with the 
“Library Edition” of Chaucer’s Complete 
Works. 

We understand that the History of Punch, 
on whioh Mr. M. H. Spielmann has heeu 
engaged for several years past, will be issued 
shortly by Messrs. Cassell & Co. The length 
of time consumed in the preparation of this 
work has been caused by the enormous amount 
of material and evidence which Mr. Spielmann 
has had to examine and sift in his desire to 
make the book worthy of its subject. He has 
had access to official documents and other 
exclusive sources of information which will 
render the work of permanent interest. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. hope to publish 
in the course of the present month the late 
Walter Pater’s Greek Studies, consisting of 
papers on mythology and poetry, sculpture and 
architecture, which have already appeared in 
the magazines, prepared for the press by Mr. 
C. L. Shadwell; and also Prof. Butcher’s study 
of Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, 
which has been expanded out of certain chapters 
in the first edition of Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, and will now include a critical text and 
translation of the “ Poetics.” 

Me. F. C. Conybeare's critical edition of 
Philo About the Contemplative Life will be 
published very shortly by the Clarendon Press. 
Mr. Conybeare strongly upholds the genuine¬ 
ness of the treatise, whioh is of paramount 
importance for the history of primitive Christi¬ 
anity. It is the first work bearing on Philo 
which the University Press has issued during 
the present century; and this, to quote the 
editor’s words, 

“ although this most spiritual of authors is by the 
admission, tacit or express, of. a long line of 
Catholic teachers, from Eusebius and Ambrose in 
the fourth century down to Bull and Dollinger in 
modern times, the father not only of Christian 
exegefis, but also, to a great extent, of Christian 
dogmatics.” 

The new popular illustrated Life of Mr. 
Gladstone, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
had in preparation for some months past, will 
be ready for publication in a few days. 

Prof. W. J. Ashley, of Harvard, has 
undertaken the editing of a series of little 
volumes, entitled " Economic Classics,” which 
will be published in America by Messrs. 
TMAomillun & Co. The series will consist of 
three classes: (1) selected chapters from the 
classical economists, beginning with Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo; (2) reprints of 
older English works, suoh as those of Mun, 
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Child, and Petty; (3) translations of important 
foreign treatises. The text will be printed 
without note or oomment; but a brief 
biographical and bibliographical note will be 
prefixed, and divergences between editions will 
be indicated by means of typographical 
devices. 

Messrs. G. & R. Johnson, of Douglas, 
propose to publish by subscription a collection 
of about sixty Manx ballads, with translations 
into English, edited by Mr. A. W. Moore and 
Mr. W. J. Cain. Nearly half of the ballads 
will be accompanied by the original Manx 
music, which has been harmonised in accord¬ 
ance with the correct Celtic modes by Miss 
Wood, under the superintendence of Mr. Colin 
Brown. The volume will also contain an essay 
on Manx hallad poetry, by the Rev. Tom 
Brown; and an account of the sources from 
which the ballads have been taken. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly issue a 
new story by Mr. Herbert Compton, author of 
“ A King’s Hussar,” which will be entitled 
A Free Lance in a Far Land. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces a novel, 
written by Mr. Daniel Woodrcffe, which is 
based upon the true story of a young English 
lady who married a Chinaman, and had reason 
to repent her folly. 

Mr. O’Flannaoilb’s volume For the Tongue 
of the Oael, containing a dozen essays on Iriah- 
Gaelio subjects, is now in the press. It will be 
published in a few weeks’ time by Messrs. 
Cusack, City of London Book Depot, Moor- 
fields, E.C., and by Messrs. Gill & Son, of 
Dublin. 

The following new volumes of verse will 
be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock: 
Sita, and Other Poems, by Mrs. Aylmer Gowing; 
Scintillae Oarmensis, by Percival Almy ; and 
Vignettes, by Aubrey St. John Mildmay. 

The Baptist Tract and Book Society will 
publish this month an Eoglish edition of The 
Ministry of the Spirit, by the Rev. Dr. Gordon, 
of Boston, U.S., with an introduction by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. 

A new story by Major Arthur Griffiths, 
entitled “Forbidden by Law,” will be com¬ 
menced in the number of Cassell's Saturday 
Journal issued on January 16; and in the same 
number will appear the first of a series of papers 
entitled “ Through England in Rags, de¬ 
scribing the adventures encountered by an 
amateur vagrant in the course of a tramp 
through England. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee has made an interesting 
discovery of a hitherto unnoticed, and in some 
respects highly curious, biographical acoount 
of Dante, which occurs with other interpolated 
matter in the Venice editions of the Speculum 
Majus of Vincent de Beauvais. Mr. Toynbee 
has written an account of his disoovery for the 
English Historical Review. 

At the meeting of the Anglo-Russian Lite¬ 
rary Sooiety, to be held at the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute, on Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., the Rev. 
Arthur 8. Thompson, for many years British 
Chaplain in Russia, will read a paper entitled 
“ The British Embassy at St. Petersburgh in the 
last Half-Century—Notes Personal and Bio¬ 
graphical.” 

The Book, _ News, Stationery and Fancy 
Trades Exhibition, whioh is being organised by 
the Book and News Trade Gazette, will be 
opened at St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, on 
January 29 by Sir George Newnes. Among 
the features of the show will be bookbinding, 
engraving, linotyping, printing, novel devices 
for advertising, new things in stationery and 
fancy goods, &c. Periodical literature will be 
largely represented; and the following book 


publishers have promised to contribute—Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, Messrs. Cassell, Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, & Co., and Messrs. George Newnes. 


OBITUARY. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

The death of Christina Rossetti closes the 
obituary calendar of 1894. It had long been 
known that she was suffering from a mortal 
ailment, which compelled her latterly to lead a 
life of extreme isolation. She passed away at 
her house in Torrington-square, on December 
29tb, having just completed her sixty-fourth 
year. 

All the world knows that she was the sister 
of Dante Gabriel, poet and painter; and that 
their father was an Italian refugee, who him¬ 
self gained some name in literature. Of 
Christina, it maybe said that she “lisped in 
numbers.” Before she was seventeen, a little 
volume of her verses was privately printed by 
her maternal grandfather. In 1850, she con¬ 
tributed to the Pre-Raphaelite Germ, under the 
pseudonym of “Ellen Alleyne.” But it was 
not until the appearance of Goblin Market and 
Other Poems (1862), that her reputation was 
established. Though she published several 
more volumes, both of prose and of verse, this 
still represents the high-water mark of her 
achievement. The similarity to her brother’s 
poetry, in weirdness of imagination and in 
pictorial minuteness, has often been pointed out. 
Butthe difference is greater than the resemblance. 
Christina possessed the gift of spontaneity, 
which Dante Gabriel lacked. In perfection 
of form and melody of words, her lyrics are 
comparable to those of Shelley: they set them¬ 
selves to mental music as they are being read. 
No poet of the time, not Tennyson or Swin¬ 
burne—though their range may be far wider— 
excels her in the mere matter of technique. 
None has such a pure note, such a bird-like 
sweetness. 

Dante Gabriel made several drawings of 
the angel-face of his sister; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that her whole life was 
devoted to ministering to others. Quite apart 
from her claims as a poet, her rank is with 
Jenny Lind and Florence Nightingale. She 
went about doing good, and sang as she went. 


CARLYLE'S HOUSE AT CHELSEA. 

We quote the following from the Times: 

“Your readers may be aware that a proposal 
was made some time ago for the purchase of 
Carlyle’s house In Oheyne-row, Chelsea. A com¬ 
mittee has been now formed in London to raise 
the necessary funds ; and by their desire I venture 
to ask you to give publicity to the scheme. Carlyle 
lived in Oheyne-row from June, 1834, until his 
death in 1881. He there wrote the French Revolu¬ 
tion and all his later works, of which it may be safely 
said that they acted as an intellectual stimulant of 
almost unequalled power in his generation. There, 
too, he was visited by his disciples, Hr. Buskin and 
Froude, and many others of the most eminent 
men of his time. I need not speak of tho constant 
references to the house in the voluminous 
Carlyle literature, which, whatever else may be 
said of it, contains the most graphic portraiture of 
a man of genius that has ever appeared in our 
language. There is, I think, no house in London 
possessing such unique inteiest to all who care for 
literary associations. 

“ It now stands in a shabby condition in the 
neighbourhood of Boehm’s characteristic statue, 
which shows the old prophet looking over the 
Thames in his habitual dress and attitude. A 
tablet on the wall marks the house, and it is 
frequently visited by our American cousins. 
There are few such memorials extant, and they 
are rapidly becoming scarcer. The last house 
associated with Milton disappeared a few years 
ago, though his cottage at Chalfont is, happily, 


preserved. We all remember Carlyle's descrip¬ 
tion of his own pilgrimage to Dr. Johnson’s 
house in Gough-square, where the dictionary 
was composed. ' In this mad, whirling, all-for¬ 
getting London,’ he says, 1 the “ haunts of the 
mighty” are hard to discover. With Samuel 
Johnson may it prove otherwise! ’ We desire 
that it may prove otherwise with Thomas Carlyle. 
Chelsea is a region full of literary associations, 
from the time of Sir Thomas More, whose house, 
as Fronde’s Erasmus has just reminded us, was 
close to Carlyle’s. But Chelsea is also a region in 
which modem changes have remorselessly swept 
away a very large part of the relics of the 
past. We hope to rescue Carlyle’s house 
from this fate. It is proposed to buy 
the house, and to keep it open for the 
benefit of visiton from both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic. It is also proposed to collect in it various 
objects connected with his memory. Some 
of the old belongings, so well remembered 
by all his visitors, have been kindly offered by his 
niece. The committee has been able to seoure the 
option of purchasing the freehold until the end of 
next February. They hope that, in the interval, 
sufficient funds maybe raised to cany out their 
purpose effectually. The German Emperor has 
shown his interest in the undertaking by a liberal 
donation, and Lord Rosebery has given a similar 
practical proof of sympathy. Many other sub¬ 
scriptions have come from England and America, 
whioh shall be duly acknowledged. Meanwhile, 
will you permit me to state that subscriptions 
may be paid to the honorary treasurer of the 
Carlyle Memorial Fund, Mr. B. F. Stephens, 4, 
Trafalgar-square, W.O.; or to the account of the 
fund with Messrs. Ooutts’ bank P 

“ Leslie Stephen.” 

[The first list of subscriptions amounts to 
about £800.] 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Alueih, C. W. Capri. MQnohen: Henfstaengl. 801C. 
Babxau, Alb. Le Louvre et son hiatolre. Farts: Finals- 
Didot. Uir. 

Didilot, C. La Defense dee Colei d’Enrope. Paris 
Berger-Levreult. 25 fr. 

Foa. B. Grandee Cheeses dans l’Afrique centrale. Faria: 
Firmin-Didot. 10 fr. 

Gotav, G., F. Fabbs et A. Pksatk. Le Vatican, les Papes, 
la Civilisation, et le Gouvemement actual de 1’BgUae. 
Faria: Firmin-Didot. 10fr. 

Line, F. Richard Wagner - Werk. Bin Bilderoydus. 
Begleitender Text v. F. Mnncker. MUnchen: Hanf- 
itifiogl. 45 U. 

Touchixoux, A. Strasbourg militalre. Paris: Hennujer. 
80 fr. 

Vilxoiix, Liooin de. De Faria 5 Bombay, par la Ferre. 
Faria: Firmin-Didot. 18fr. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Giaitz, H. Emendationes in pleroeque sasrae scriptures 
Teterii testament! Ubros. Ed. G. Bacher. Fare. III. 
Pentateuch! et priorum prophetarom libros oontinces. 
Breslau. 7 M. 60 Ff. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Aobirt, F. LePailement de Faria (1150—15 6). L Organisa¬ 
tion, competence et attributions. IL Procedure. Peril: 
Picard. 18 fr. 

Bbiir der Hersogin Elisabeth Charlotte v. Orleans an Due 
fidhere Hofmelsterla A. K. v. Hailing, u. a. w. Hrrg 
v. B. Bodemann. Hannover; Hahn. 6 M. 

Chboxikzx, die, der deutaoben Sthdta vom 14. bia tea 18. 
Jahrh. 28. Bd. Augsburg. 4. Bd. Leipzig: Hinal. 
18 M. 

Fazt, H. Les Balaam et la neutral ltd da la Savoie 1708—4. 
Basel: Georg. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Giaoo dk l’Ain, Maurioe. Grands artilleun: Drouot— 
Benannout—Bble Faria: Berger-Levranlt. 8fr. 
Kiidlss v. Kkobloch, J. Oberbadiachm Geacblechterbuoh. 

1. Bd. 2. Lfg. Heidelberg: Winter. 8 M. 

Studibv, Dor pater jaristbehe. 8. Bd. Jorjtw: Karow. 
7 M. 

Zixkibkaxx, A. HolonlalgeechlehUiehe Btudien. Olden¬ 
burg ; Schulze. 8 H. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bright iib. die vrieaenachaftlichen Leistongen In dm Natur- 
geeehiohte der niederen Thine. Neue Folge. 7. Bl. 
Berlin : Nioolal. 12 U. 

Bouav, E. de. Monographie dm Soalldaa vivanta et foeiilea. 
Faac. I. Sms-genre OrlapoacnU. Paris: Comptoir 
GCilogique. 10 fr. 

Dcboib. B. Pithecanthropus erectoa. Elne menaahenhhal. 

Uebergangaform sue Java. Hang: Nljhsff. 8 1C. 50 Pf. 
Fischh, B. Transmute'ion der Schmatteiliege infolge 
Tempemtuiiiudeiungen. Berlin: Fiiedlaoder. 1 M.80Pf. 
Kt'az, B. G. Georgina Pictorius v. Bitlingen, a. Ant des 18. 
Jahrh. n. seine Wiacenechaft. Freibusg-i.-Br.: Mohr. 
1M. 80 Pf. 

Mxtxb, V., u. P. Jacobsox. Lehrbueh dm arganiaehen 
Chemie. S.Bd. l.Abth. Leipzig: Veit. 7 M. 20 Pf. 
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PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Boltz, A. Tuantiaeu n. die Hetaren im tndliohen Drama. 
Dai Vedavolk in arisen Geaamtrerhaitaiiasen. Darm¬ 
stadt : Brill. 1 M. SO Pf. 

Codex Vemellrnaia. Die acgelwohi. Haodnhiift an Ver- 
telll in gttrener Abbildg. Hrrg. v. B. W iUker. Leipzig: 
Veit, 82 B. 

Cuio.vr. P. Textee at moanmenb flgnrdj relatifa aux 
n>y«ti)ri a da Mdthra. fan. 1, 1 Biuxellei: Lamtrtin. 
M Ir. 80 e. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW BYBIAC GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Deo. 28, 18M. 

Mr. Charles defends his ease with great 
vigour and ability, bat I oannot think that it is 
really tenable. It seems to me impossible to 
separate the readings of Cod. Sin. in Matt. i. 
19-25 from those in Matt. i. 16, and to reject 
the one while claiming originality for the other. 
I also agree with Mr. Bad ham, that the gene¬ 
alogy is connected with the rest of the chapter by 
too many links to be really anything oat an 
integral part of the Gospel. 

I should, however, be prepared to go with 
Mr. Charles a certain part of the way. I 
should be ready to grant to him that, although 
the genealogy was from the first a part of the 
Gospel as we know it, it may nevertheless, 
before its incorporation in our Gospel, have had 
a separate existence. And 1 could also grant 
that, at this earlier stage, it may have had 
some such ending as Mr. Charles, and, indeed, 
most of those who have written upon the 
subject, seem to think it had. 

To assume this would oause me no difficulty. 
Bather it would fall in well with what I 
conceive to have been the origin of the 
narratives of the Nativity. These narratives 
are on a rather different footing from the 
main body of the Gospels. There is reason to 
think that they were transmitted at first 
through private channels, and that it was some 
time before they were made public. Not only 
during'our Lora’s public ministry, but for some 
decades afterwards, the general attitude was 
that expressed in Mark vi. 3, “ Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of 
James, and Joses, and Judas, and Simon? 
And are not his sisters here with us ? ” At 
this period any one who thought fit to write 
out the genealogy of Him whom he accepted 
as the Messiah would naturally make no dis¬ 
tinction between the last link in the chain and 
previous links. 

But it was another matter when this rough 
draft was taken as the preface to a Gospel 
which began with an aooount of the Super¬ 
natural Birth. It shows so many signs of 
having been carefully worked over and adapted 
to its place that it is not easy to believe that it 
would be left with its original orude ending. 
What exactly was the form whioh the verse 
assumed under these circumstances is a compli¬ 
cated and difficult problem in textual criticism. 

I doubt very much whether this can have 
been the form which we find in Cod. Sin. 
And this for four main reasons : (1) Whatever 
we may think of the most prominent reading, 
theclause f lurriartrS-r) nafttivos Kap'.au (I retrans¬ 
late into Greek with the help of Codd. 13-69- 
346) when compared with t &*Spa Mupiat of 
the mass of Greek MSS., has every appearance 
wf being secondary, and secondary iu the same 
direction as that in which the Caretonian omits 
“her husband” in v. 19, and substitutes “thy 
espoused” for "thy wife” inv. 20. (2) Although 
it is perhaps possible, it is not either easy or 
satisfactory to account for the other early 
readings in Greek, Latin, and Syriac, on the 
assumption that Cod. Sin. has the primitive 
reading. The difficulty is at its greatest 
when Cod. Sin. is confronted with the 
great Greek Uncials. (3) If we take the 
characteristic readings of Cod. Sin. in Matt, 
i. 16-25, their attestation is found to be purely 


Syriac. By characteristic readings I mean the 
readings which have the same sort of character 
impressed upon them as the seemingly natural¬ 
istic reading in v. 16. For this reason I do 
not include the coincidence with the Latin Cod. 
BobiensU (&), the omission of oix iyUmoi c» avr^i 
fas ot in v. 21. It is not dear what was 
the intention of this reading if it was inten¬ 
tional, and it is quite possible that it may 
have been in the first instanoe accidental. 
Apart from this coincidence, there is no trace 
of the distinctive readings of Cod. Sin. outside 
the Syriac tradition. (4) We can, in one 
instanoe, convict the scrioe or editor to whom 
these readings were due of "tendenoy”—an 
innocent tendency it may be, but yet of a 
definite bent in the interpretation of his text. 
The Greek of in v. 25 is, of course, 

ambiguous; but whereas the Curetonian inter¬ 
prets this as "she called,” Cod. Sin. supplies 
a masculine subject—“he called.” It is in the 
same spirit that the editor or scribe wrote 
“shall bear thee a son” inv. 21, and “bare 
him a son” in v. 25. As the first of these 
readings oannot possibly have been inherited 
from the Greek, the remainder were also 
prob .bly not inherited. 

But if Cod. Sin. does not give the primitive 
text of Matt. i. 16, what was it ? I have 
tried one or two experiments with a view to 
determine this, but I have not arrived at any 
result whioh I should regard as decisive. There 
are attractions in the hypothesis of a mixed 
reading, which should combine elements from 
the two main lines of text, 

’Io itiiff Si lyirvw rbv ’Ittrfo, rbv tvSp a M aplas, t) 
iyimntatu Irj&jur rbr Kiyiptvw Xpurriv. 

The transition from this would be easy, on 
the one hand, to the reading of the Greek 
Unoials, and, on the other hand, to that of the 
main body of the Western text. Even the 
reading of Cod. Sin. could be explained (in 
the Syriac more easily than in the underlying 
Greek, because of the ignoring of the partiole 
tt) by a simple dittography of the name ’I«*»<(#>, 
helped by the influence of the structure of the 
rest of the genealogy. 

But having got back so near to the text of 
the Greek MSS., it would be natural to ask 
whether we ought ever to have left them. As 
a rule, where there is paraphrase it is the 
Western text which paraphrases. So that at 
the present moment I lean to the opinion that 
the traditional text need not be altered. At 
the same time, I do not profess to have com¬ 
pletely solved the difficulties, and I keep an 
open mind on the subject. 

I cannot dose this letter without expressing 
my sense of the value of Mr. Allen's communi¬ 
cation in the Academy of December 15. As a 
step towards the solution of the problem, it 
seems to me to be the most helpful whioh has 
yet appeared; and I do not think that it is 
open to all the strictures whioh have been 
passed upon it. I do not see that it can bo 
rightly described as “Midrash ” ; and I doubt 
if the phenomena of the text have been any¬ 
where set forth so clearly and well. In con¬ 
sidering these, it is important to bear in mind 
what we really aim at proving. There are 
three questions : (1) What is the oldest Syriac 
reading? (2) What is the oldest Western 
reading P (3) What was the origiaal text of 
the Gospel ? And, though I cannot go all the 
way with him, Mr. Allen seems to me to have 
made a substantial contribution to the answers 
to the first and second. 

W. Sanday. 


Oxford : Deo 23,1691. 

In my last letter I criticised the first 
draft of Mr. Conybeare’s theory; but as 
that theory has been farther developed, and an 
attempt been made to supply some bond of 


connexion between Alexandrian and Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism, I propose in this letter to prove 
(1) that the connexion between Philonio specu¬ 
lation and Matt. i. whioh Mr. Conybeare has 
suggested—for he has wisely refrained from 
attempting to prove it—is devoid even of a 
shadow of probability; (2) that, even if suoh a 
connexion had existed, Philonic ideas are 
quite foreign to Matt, i., and that, in fact, 
the Creed whioh Mr. Conybeare assigns to Philo 
misrepresents in the particulars most pertinent 
to the present controversy that writer’s views. 

I.—The connexion whioh Mr. Conybeare 
suggests as having existed between Philonio 
speculation and Matt. i. is to be found in the 
following words: 

“ In the year of Home 743 was bom Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man in whom his followers, so far 
as they were Aramaic-speaking Jews, quickly 
recognised their promised Messiah ; while such of 
them at were Greek Jews or proeelytts, acclaimed in 
him the Divine Word.” 

Was ever such a lofty and pretentious super¬ 
structure built on such a slight and perilous 
foundation P Let us to work, however. First, 
then, we should observe that Jesus’ followers 
are described as Aramaic-speaking Jews and 
Greek Jews. Obviously it is through the latter 
that the Philonic ideas are to pass over into the 
infant Christian community. Greek Jews, 
then, who were the immediatedisciples of Jesus, 
and acclaimed Him as the Divine Word, were 
the channels by which suoh ideas gained an 
entrance into primitive Christian thought. 
Now to this assertion hosts of unanswerable 
objections at once arise: (a) None of the 
Twelve Apostles were Greek Jews : they were 
not even natives of Judaea, with the exception 
of Judas; but they were Galileans, men who 
were most Hebrew of the Hebrews, the strictest 
representatives of Jewish exolusiveness, the 
most opposed to all foreign influences, whether 
from Alexandria, Athens, or Borne, and whose 
province was notorious for its ignorance of 
culture, its bigotry and intolerance. (6) But 
even among the Galilean disciples and the 
Evangelists some must have been more open to 
external influences than others. Does this help 
Mr. Conybeare ? Alas, for him, no ! It only 
aggravates the difficulties that before beset 
him ; for, if the Philonic ideas had been active 
in the formation of the Gospels, they would 
most naturally have been so in the case of 
Mark and Luke, which were written in Borne 
and Greece for Gentile readers, whereas in 
Matthew we have a Gospel written by a Gali¬ 
lean Jew in Palestine for Jews. It is further 
characteristic of Matthew, as opposed to Mark 
and Luke, that in the parts of his Gospel peouliar 
to himself he translates as a rule directly from 
the Hebrew when he quotes from the Old Testa¬ 
ment. But the difficulties of Mr. Conybeare’s 
theory are brought into fuller relief if we con¬ 
sider that in the Fourth Gospel, whioh shows 
an acquaintance with Alexandrian thought, 
there is not a single reference to the miraculous 
conception. We shall see good reason for this 
below, (c) Pursuing partly the line of thought 
in the last objection, it is unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that a Jew, a literal is t in interpretation, 
learned in the Scriptures, and familiar with the 
primitive text of the Old Testament as Matthew 
was, would have followed such a teacher as 
Philo; for Philo was the greatest allegoriser 
that has ever lived, and wrote in the most 
contemptuous terms of the literalists : he was 
all but igaorant of Hebrew, and believed the 
LXX. VersioH to be inspired. So fully indeed 
did he believe in its inspiration that he built 
theories on its particles where these have no 
equivalent in the Hebrew, and thought that 
any word might be interpreted according to 
any shade of meaning it bore in the Greek. 
Such a man was impossible as a guide to the 
Hebrew Evangelist, {d) To the Synoptic 
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Gospel* theallegorical method is entirely foreign. 
Owing to my special studies in Jewish Pseude- 
igrapha, I have oomo to recognise in the 
ynoptic Gospels the most naive and truthful 
reflection of the current views of the time—a 
thing that would have been impossible after 
80 a.d., whereas the substance of them may be 
as early as 40 a.d. Even the most grotesque 
beliefs on angelology and demonology current 
in Palestine from 50 b.C. to 50 a.d. are there 
reflected in all faithfulness, and yet in a manner 
unintelligible save to one acquainted through the 
non-canonioal writings with the contemporary 
background of opinion and belief. Such facts, 
then, as these substantiate in the most unlooked- 
for manner at once the veracity and the 
annalistic character of the Synoptists. In 
Philo all these objectionable ideas would have 
been carefully allegorised. But the Synoptists 
are not allegorists. It is a gross blunder, 
oritical and historical, to apply Philonic 
methods to Matt. i. (e) Finally, not a shred of 
evidence can be adduced from Jewish non- 
canonical writings of Palestine—200 B.c. to 
100 A.D.—to show that the Philonio ideas 
which Mr. Conybeare would foist into Matt. i. 
18-25 were anywhere known in Palestine. 

II.—The last objection which I have urged 
leads us to the threshold of the second main 
argument against Mr. Conybeare’s theory. 
This is, the Creed which Mr. Conybeare 
assigns to Philo misrepresents that writer’s 
views in the particulars most pertinent to the 
present controversy; and accordingly, even if 
there had been some channel of communication 
between Philo and the Evangelists, the idea of 
a miraculous oonoeption by a virgin of the 
Logos was really foreign to Philo in any sense 
that could have influenced the writer of the 
First Gospel. 

It is to be observed that in the very first 
olause of this so-called Creed of Philo there is a 
misstatement of fact. It describes God as 
“ the maker of all things visible and invisible.” 
This, if it were true, would bring Philo into 
exact accord with Palestinian thought. But 
it is untrue. Philo was a thorough-going 
dualist, and formless matter (Caij) was not made 
by God. In faot, God and His agents did not 
create but merely fashioned this formless 
matter into the Cosmos or organised world. 
This, however, is by the way. The misstate¬ 
ments most nearly connected with our present 
subject follow immediately: “ The Word of 
God, his only Son. . . . Bom of the ever- 
Virgin immaculate Sophia.” Now, in order to 
understand how misleading this is, we must 
bear in mind that there are at least two, if not 
three or more, different conceptions of this 
Logos, and that what is true of one is not true 
of another. For the sake of clearness it is 
better to take some account of theee different 
conceptions. The Logos then, according to 
its highest conception, was identified by Philo 
with the immanent reason of God. In this 
respect it was said to be the home of the arche¬ 
typal efficient causes, or to be identical with 
them. It was also, in many instances, per¬ 
sonalised and regarded as the instrument of 
creation (i. 47, 100, 162), and the Mediator and 
High Priest between God and man (i. 501, 
053). As such the Logos in this higher sense 
was described as “ the Firstborn ” (i. 388, 653), 
“ the eldest Son of God” (i. 414, 427, 562), or 
even as “ God” (ii. 052). But this conception 
must be carefully distinguished from the lower 
conception, in which the Logos was identified 
with the Cosmos of Nature or the material 
creation, and called in this aspect “the only 
beloved sensible Son (of God) ” (i. 553). In 
this aspect he might likewise be called “ the 
younger Son of God” ; for so the Cosmos is 
twioe called in i. 277. For the sake of 
brevity, I will call the fQrmer concep¬ 
tion Logos I., and the latter Logos 


II. Now, the question arises, has Mr. 
Conybeare been careful to distinguish these, 
and not to assign to the one the predicates of 
the other ? We shall now address ourselves to 
this inquiry. But first let us recall the words 
of the so-oalled Philonic Creed—“The Word 
of God, his only Sod. , . . Born of the 

ever-Yirgin immaculate Sophia.” Now, 
Logos I. is never described in Philo as “ the 
only Son,” but constantly as “the eldest Son,” 
“ the Firstborn,” &c., all his titles implying 
that, in this sense, he was, to a certain extent, 
only primus inter pares. For God had at His 
disposal, according to Philo, an indefinite 
number of Potencies, called likewise Logoi, 
and of these the Logos was the chief. But 
though Logos I. is never described as “ the 
only Son” in Philo, Logos II. is expressly so- 
named, and the designation is reasonable, for, 
as we have seen above, it is identical with the 
Cosmos of Nature or Creation ; and there is 
only one such Cosmos. Hence Logos II. is 
“the only and beloved sensible Son of God,” 
and, likewise, “the younger Son of God” 
(i. 277). But in Mr. Conybeare’s Creed this 
phrase, “ the only Son,” which is true only of 
Logos II., is used as a designation of Logos I.; 
for, obviously, Mr. Conybeare designs us to 
think of Logos I. throughout this Creed. 
This is the first misstatement. 

But this is not all. As for the phrase “ begot¬ 
ten of Him before all the ages, not made,” 
I can find no authority for it in Philo, 
whereas in i. 50 there is a statement which 
conflicts with it—t.e., that the Logos "was 
neither unbegotten as God nor begotten as we.”* 
But let us pass on to the words, “ Born of the 
ever-Virgin immaculate Sophia.” This state¬ 
ment is perhaps the most unjustifiable one in 
this Creed. In the first place, the relations of 
Sophia and the Logos are various, and this 
variety arises from the different conceptions 
attached to both. For if we take Logos I. 
as the source of the world of ideas, or as iden¬ 
tical with this world of ideas, then he 
cannot possibly be regarded as the child of 
Sophia, but, in some respeots, as identical with 
Sophia; and this identification is actually made 
by Philo iu unmistakable terms in Legis AUeg. 
1, 19, where we read Ik ES i/i tov Beev Sonias- 
h Si torm i BeoZ \6yos. But if we take the 
Logos as Logos II.—?.«., in the lower sense 
which he has in i. 361, where he is identical 
with the Cosmos—then he might rightly be 
represented as the child of Sophia, and so we 
find it in that passage. But tins is exactly the 
sense that does not suit Mr. Conybeare, and 
with it his whole attempt to father on Philo 
the idea of a miraculous conception by the 
Virgin of the Logos hopelessly breaks down. 
To guard against misconception let us translate 
this passage. “ We shall justly allow that he 
who fashioned all things is at once the 
demiurge and father of all that has become, 
and that the wisdom (ima-Ti/uv) of him who 
has made (it) is the mother, with whom, having 
intercourse, but not as a man, God sowed 
the creation. But she received the seed of God 
and brought forth with pangs when her time 
was accomplished the only and beloved sensible 
(aiiOfiTtSv) Son—t.e., this Cosmos. Wherefore 
Wisdom (rroip'a) is introduced as saying regard¬ 
ing herself after this manner: God possessed 
me, the first of His works, and before the ages 
He established me.” These words mean 
simply : God by His wisdom made the world ; 
but this statement, translated into the allegori¬ 
cal language of Philo, becomes: God had inter¬ 
course with His own Wisdom, and Wisdom 


* It will take the edge off such a statement, that 
the Logos is called God in Philo, if we remember 
that the two chief Potencies, Goodness and Power, 
are respectively called God (Sells) and Lord 
(svpios) by him. 


bare the only and beloved sensible Son—t.e.. 
Creation. Now, it is just this Wisdom, the 
mother of Creation, that is elsewhere described 
by Philo (i. 553), on the strength of a false 
etymology, as “the true daughter of God, 
ever-virgin, and partaker in an unsullied and 
immaculate nature." We are thus enabled to 
disoover the last and most important error to 
which we now purpose calling attention; for 
we see that whereas the words “ bom of the 
ever-virgin immaculate Sophia ” are in reality 
true only of Logos II., Mr. Conybeare has 
predicated them of Logos I. Thus, further, we 
see that the idea of a miraculous conception by 
a virgin of the Logos was really foreign to 
Philo in any sense that oould have influenced 
the First Gospel. 

From the clear and unmistakable meaning of 
i. 361, which I have rendered above, we must 
interpret passages where the sense is obscure or 
misleading if taken by themselves. Thus, we must 
understand the statement in i. 562 as relating 
to Logos II., where, as it is said, “ the Logos 
had as his father God, and as his mother 
Wisdom, through whom the universe was created .'’ 
The words in italics show that we are dealing 
with the same thought as in i. 361. Indeed, a 
few lines later we find “ the eldest Logos puts 
on the Cosmos as a garment,” and thus becomes 
Logos II. We must, in faot, identify Logos I. 
with Sophia. This holds good generally, and 
likewise in ii. 154, where the twofold character 
of the Logos is expounded at some length. In 
conclusion, the Logos as Mediator must be 
regarded as Logos I. (see i. 501), and likewise 
as Logos I. when described as High Priest 
(i. 653)). 

R. H. Charles. 

P.S.—The Incarnation of the Logos was a 
thought impossible to Philo or his school. He 
could have oonoeived of a Docetio Logos (t.e., 
a phantasmal Logos), but not of an Incarnate 
Logos, or Christ come in the flesh. 


London: Dec. 31, 1891. 

Philo’s affinity to our protevangelists has still 
to be defined. Mr. Conybeare accentuates' it 
unduly, and Mr. Charles sins in the other 
direction by impugning it altogether. Now it 
is quite true, as Mr. Charles observes, that 
between Palestinian Judaism and Alexandrian 
the gulf was great. VVe know that Philo 
exercised no influence whatever on the Talmud. 
And considering the thoroughly Palestinian, un- 
Alexandrian character of our protevangels, the 
notion of any direct debt to Philo is fairly 
precluded. But though Philo can have exercised 
no direct influence on our protevangelists, yet 
the fact established by Dr. B. Ritter, of Leipzig 
—my thanks are due to Dr. Adler for this 
reference—that Philo himself was deeply in¬ 
fluenced by the Rabbinical interpretation', 
leaves room for a connexion very real. For 
while those mystical metaphysical reflections 
which the idea of partheno-genesis suggests to 
Philo are evident'y Philo’s own, there is prima 
facie probability that those four instances of 
partheno-genesis ou which he comments were 
supplied by the Palestinian interpreters. This 
probability is increased when we find the 
coincidence in Galatians iv. 29—St. Paul speak¬ 
ing of Isaac as begotten not by flesh and blood, 
but by the power of the Holy Ghost; springing 
from Abraham’s loins, yet not begotten by 
Abraham. Thus, then, Mr. Charles digs the gulf 
between Philo and our protevangelists much too 
deep. The now familiar references to Sarah, 
Rebecca, Leah, and Zipporah, taken in con¬ 
junction with Galatians iv. 29, go far to show 
that partheno-genesis was in the air in the 
circles where our protevangels were composed, 
and that the form in which it presented itself 
was not exclusive of human fatherhood. 

It is in regarding Matt, i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., as 
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a carnal perversion of Philo’s spiritual truth 
that Mr. Conybeare has gone astray. If, indeed, 
Philo’s view of conception in the four cases cited 
were such as Mr. Conybeare imagines, then 
Philo’s evidence would be greatly invalidated ; 
for the view of conception which Mr. Conybeare 
attributes to him is altogether foreign to the 
spirit of Palestinian Judaism, and it is only in so 
far as he reproduces the spirit of Palestinian 
Judaism that his evidence is valuable. But 
surely Mr. Conybeare has not represented Philo 
quite correctly. If, for example, in the case of 
Zipporah Philo had intended to imply a distinct 
physical impregnation following the spiritual, he 
would not have represented Moses as detecting 
and surprised at his wife’s condition. And if his 
general denial that Sarah, Rebecca, Leah, and 
Zipporah were known by their husbands is to be 
taken so as to mean that their husbands knew 
them after they had been spiritually known by 
the Divine power, then Philo's use of language 
must have been different from that of any other 
man who ever wrote. No, spirit is spirit, and 
flesh is flesh ; but when Mr. Conybeare dates the 
spiritual pregnancy of these four God-visited 
women from one epoch and the physical preg¬ 
nancy from another, he is reading au inference 
of his own between Philo’s lines. Thus Philo’s 
authority is no longer available for rejecting as 
secondary such portions of Matt i., ii., Luke 
i. 5-ii., as involve coincidence of physical con¬ 
ception and spiritual. 

But what occasion is there to look outside 
orthodox Judaism for an explanation of the 
phenomenon of Matt, i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii. 1 The 
genesis of those narratives—if we put all external 
considerations aside — is really very simple. 
Everyone admits that there was a time when 
our Lord was regarded even by His followers as 
son of Joseph. Philip’s position and Nathaniel’s 
(cf. John i. 45, 49) must nave been that of all the 
early disciples. Jesus, the Christ, Son of Joseph, 
Son of David ! But a while after the Resurrection 
it must have been felt in certain quartets that 
the Christ’s begetting could not have taken place 
in the ordinary manner; for, though not to the 
same degree as Davidic descent, still to a degree 
that precluded disregard, the Christ’s birth from 
a virgin was certainly a matter of anticipation. 
There are rabbinical passages (quoted by 
Pearson, Apostles’ Creed, 4th ed., p. 304) which 
speak of the Messiah’s birth as unusual, and of a 
virgin encompassing; but it is needless to look 
wide afield when we have such clear evidence 
ready to hand as that of the LXX. The LXX., 
understanding Isaiah vii. 14 of the Messiah, and 
giving Jewish expression to an idea almost 
world-wide (see Hartland’s Legend of Perseus) 
interpreted the Hebrew word almah (damsel) by 
Tapeins. The influence of this prophecy can be 
traced in Luke i. 31 no less clearly than in 
Matthew. Thus, then, by the very force of cir¬ 
cumstances, the idea of Christ having been 
virgin-born would gradually introduce itself, 
even without any evidence from the Virgin her¬ 
self. If events happened in the ordinary course 
of nature, it is unlikely in the extreme that she 
left record that they had not happened otherwise. 
And considering what the Virgin’s age must have 
been at the time of the Crucifixion, and bearing 
in mind the singular silence of history and tradi¬ 
tion, it is most probable that she did not long 
survive. In any case, then, fact or not fact, the as¬ 
sertion of virgin-birth in Matt, i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., 
is readily accounted for. But whether resting on 
the evidence of the Virgin, or inferred from 
prophecy, there could have been no adequate 
motive for completely breaking away from the 
previous view of a relationship to Joseph, and 
for sacrificing the genealogy on which our Lord’s 
Davidic claim must hitherto have been based. 
For, from the nature of the case, even the Virgin 
herself could not have given evidence as to the 
full character of the miracle that had taken 
place; and the prophecy did not require the 


Messiah to have been conceived of His mother’s 
substance alone, but only to have been conceived 
with no injury to her purity. The transition 
from the older view to the newer was easy, and 
the great hiatus between them which the ordinary 
orthodox commentator imagines is largely due to 
his complicating the matter by certain Incarna¬ 
tion doctrines of which our protevangelists say 
nothing. St. Paul is silent about the virgin- 
birth, St. Mark omits, and none of the Fathers 
before Aristides make any reference. It was 
simply an example of prophecy fulfilled ; and 
the dilemma, God’s son or Joseph’s? did not 
present itself at the time and in the circles from 
which our protevangels issued. 

In conclusion, may I underline Mr. Charles’s 
statement that what is wanted for a proper 
understanding of Matt. i. ii., Luke i. 5-n., is a 
careful consideration of the original “environ¬ 
ment ” ? If Mr. Charles had carefully considered, 
he would not have regarded Aristotle’s works as 
11 too early ” to refer to in connexion with the 
New Testament, for they were still standard 
text-books when Pliny composed his Natural 
History, and are the source of nearly all the 
patristic examples of abnormal conception among 
animals. And as the Aristotelian views of 
conception and the old Jewish happen to be 
diametrically opposite, he would have been less 
ready to misquote as though I had connected 
any single portion of the New Testament with 
both. To repeat what I said before, the difference 
between the Jewish view and the Greek, the 
former making a child the product of two seeds 
different in character, the latter deriving a child 
from the mother’s seed alone, cannot be dis¬ 
regarded as unimportant when we remember the 
reluctance to dispense with Joseph among Jewish 
Christians, and the facility witn which he was 
dispensed with by Greek. 

May I add that the consideration of environ¬ 
ment precludes Irish evidence from the present 
discussion P Some late scribe, misunderstanding 
the full force of the opening sentence, Matt. i. 1, 

“ The book of the generation of the Christ ”— 
in the Old Testament, “book of generation” 
applies not merely to genealogies, but to bio¬ 
graphies—and finding his document entitled 
“gospel,” endeavoured to improve matters by a 
transparent marginal note after verse 17: “ Here 
ends the book of generation. Here begins the 
gospel.” F. P. Badham. 


Cambridge: Dec. 29,189(. 

May I ask jour kind permission to correct a 
misrepresentation which has, I am sure, inad¬ 
vertently crept into Archdeacon Farrar’s able 
account of the Sinaitic palimpsest in this month’s 

Expositor l 

The Archdeacon says that “the sisters [t'.e., 
Mrs. Gibson and I] took back to Cambridge their 
priceless photographs, though with no conception 
of their value, and developed them at leisure.” 

There are few men for whom I have a greater 
veneration than Archdeacon Farrar ; but, never¬ 
theless, I am obliged to say that this statement 
of his is not in accordance with the facts. A 
hope that the Gospel text of my photographs 
might prove to be the Curetonian was distinctly 

S resent to my mind when I showed them to Mr. 

urkitt, as it had also been when I had previously 
shown them to other Syriac scholars. Moreover, 
I had pressed them unsuccessfully on Prof. 
Bensly’s attention nearly a month previously : 
namely, on June 27, 1892. That I appre¬ 
ciated their value when at Sinai will be seen 
not only from, my taking 400 photographs, but 
from the fact that I had the following state¬ 
ment already in print, and the corrected proof- 
sheet sealed up for the post, when Mr. Burkitt 
first saw the photographs : 

“The upper writing of this palimpsest bears its own 
date, a.d. 698 ; it is all the Lives of women saints. 
The under writing must bo some centuries earlier; 


it is Syriac Gospels, and something in Greek, not 
yet deciphered.” 

These words, written at Sinai in February, 
1892, were posted to the Rev. Dr. Heron, of 
Belfast, in April, before I had teen a single 
European scholar or developed a single photo¬ 
graph. They appeared in No. 4 of a series of 
papers in the Presbyterian Churchman for August, 
the first having been in May, but all sent as one 
paper. After Prof. Bensly’s request to keep the 
matter secret, I felt inclined to countermand my 
newly posted proof-sheet by telegram. 

So far from developing our photographs at 
leisure, we developed the whole thousand m two 
months, the commencement of the process being 
delayed by my sister’s dangerous illness (surgical 
erysipelas), which was an indirect result of the 
desert journey. Agnes S. Lewis. 


London: Jut. 2 , 1895. 

I regret that Mrs. Lewis takes exoeption to 
a sentence in my paper in the Expositor for 
January. In saying that the sisters "had no 
conception of the value of their priceless 
photographs,’’ I only meant that, while know¬ 
ing that they were valuable, they were unaware 
of their unique importance, until the photo¬ 
graphs had been studied by Prof. Bensly and 
Mr. F. C. Burkitt. Such was the impression 
left upon my mind by their narrative. 

Again, when I said that they “ developed 
the photographs at leisure,’’ nothing was 
farther from my mind than any reflection on 
their diligence. 

Mrs. Lewis may rest assured that no one can 
more highly estimate her labour and self- 
sacrifice than your obedient servant, 

F. W. Farrar. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ DIRK.” 

Cambridge: Dee. 81,1891. 

The etymology of “ dirk ” has long troubled 
me, and for some time past I have given it up 
as hopeless. 

All I could find to derive it from was the 
modern Irish duirc, a dirk, poniard. This is, 
undoubtedly, the same word; but it is quite 
clear that the Irish word was merely borrowed 
from English, not vice versa. 

But I think I have it at last. The word is 
comparatively modern. The earliest quotation 
known to me (at present) is that given by 
Richardson, dated 1661. 

Surely it is Dutch, or Low German, and 
merely borrowed from the common name 
Diederik, Dierryk, or Dirk. For we find, in 
Danish, the word Dirik or Dirk used for a 
“ pick-lock ” ; and the same, in Swedish, spelt 
Dyrk. That this is the Dutch name is easily 
proved by the fact that the German spelling 
for the same thing is Dietrich, which is also the 
German spelling of the same name. Weigand 
says that Dietrich, in the sense of “piok-lock,” 
occurs in Luther, and in the dictionary by 
Alberus (1550). The Bremen Worterbuch 
(1767) gives : “ Dierk, Diderich and 

“Dierker, ein Dieterioh, Naohschlussel.” The 
same work also has the following remarkable 
entry: “ Peterken, ein Dieterich, Bakenschliissel. 
Wir sagen auoh Dierker. Woher mag es 
kommen, das diese Art Schliissel Miinnernamen 
haben?” Yet these names are hardly more 
remarkable than “bottle-jack” or “boot- 
jack.” 

In the supplement to my larger Etymological 
Dictionary, I have shown that derrick has a 
similar origin. Before it meant a crane it 
meant a gallows, and before it meant a gallows 
it was the name of a famous hangman. More¬ 
over, Derrick is the very same name as Dirk, 
Dieterioh, and Theoderic; the Gothic form 
was Thiudareiks, and the Anglo-Saxon was 
Theodric. 
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Seeing that “ derrick ” meant both a gallows 
and a crane, there cannot be any difficulty in 
supposing that “ dirk ” meant both a pick-lock 
and a poniard. If a well-made piek-lock is not 
at hand, and the lock is a poor one, a skewer 
will do almost as well. I have often opened a 
lock, of which I have lost the key, with a pen¬ 
knife or a pair of scissors; but I have had no 
professional experience with regard to a lock 
of any pretensions to security. 

Now that, as I believe, the clue to this very 
difficult word has been found, it may be com¬ 
paratively easy to obtain further evidence. 

Walter W. Skeat. 

P.8.—I have just found the very illustration 
required, connecting the sense of “pick-lock” 
with that of “ weapon.” The corresponding 
Italian word is grimaldello, which Florio 
explains thus: “ Orimaldelli, pick-lock irons, 
or hookes to picke any locke with. Also a 
kinde of darting weapon.” 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Bathcormac: Dec. 31, 1894. 

In the Academy of December 29 Mr. 
Macalister’s “Notes on some Ogham Inscrip¬ 
tions in Ireland ” contain many acute remarks, 
but are founded on a much too hurried inspec¬ 
tion of the inscriptions. Many far away Ogham 
stones need to be examined leisurely and repeat¬ 
edly by one heedless of train hours or of dinner 
time—by, for instance, a bicyclist, who rests or 
lunches as he reads. 

Should Mr. Maoalister study his Oghams in 
this latter fashion, I engage that he shall find 

not Ebra(^i ^ maqi Eongi, but /ret maqi mocoi 

Dari, on the landward face of Kilgrovaue Stone 
No. 3; not Bivodon mucoi Aiar, but Beffi, maqi 
mucoi Trenaqiti on the Kilbeg Stone; and not 
Savviqegi Ituddattac-, but Naffallo affi Oenit- 
iacjci) on Dunbell Stone No. 2. 

Of these interesting inscriptions the latter 
two are discussed at considerable length in a 
paper on all the Oghams seen by me in the 
co. Kilkenny, which paper was read at the 
October meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, Ireland, and now awaits its turn 
for publication. 

E. Barry. 


GREEK ETHICS. 

Floretce: Dec. 34,1894. 

Prof. Seth seems to have misapprehended 
the point of my criticism. I objected to his 
statement that “ for both Plato and Aristotle 
the ideal life was a life of speculation or in¬ 
tellectual contemplation, in which no place was 
found for practical activity or the play of the 
ordinary sensibilities.” 

In disproof of this I quoted a passage from 
Plato, in which the life of a philosopher who 
devotes himself to the improvement of his 
countrymen is emphatically set above the life 
of a philosopher who contents himself with 
speculation or intellectual contemplation. 

Prof. Seth replies by insisting on what 
nobody ever denied—namely, that Plato set 
the philosophic life above the ordinary or 
unphilosophio life. But the question, as first 
stated, was not between the lives of two 
different men, but between two different lives 
as led by the same man—between a life of 
speculation alone and a life of speculation com¬ 
bined with beneficent reforming activity. The 
latter was Plato’s ideal, not indeed when he 
wrote the Theaetetus, to which Prof. Seth 
refers, but in his riper age, when he wrote the 
Republic. 

That it was at any time Aristotle’s ideal I 
should _ be the last to maintain. What I do 
maintain is, that although intellectual ener¬ 
gising forms the highest element in his ideal 


character, there is nevertheless a place left 
therein for “ the play of the ordinary 
sensibilities,” just as withm the celestial spheres 
there was a place left for the sublunary world; 
and no one can read Aristotle’s will without 
observing that such sensibilities had their place 
in his own life. The question is not whether 
the intellectual virtues are higher than the 
moral virtues, but whether the most perfect 
life does not inolude both. 

As regards Stoicism, I guarded myself by 
anticipation against the reply that it is post- 
classical. Prof. Seth’s words were, “ The 
classical world had no idea of a non-political 
society. . . . The distinction between Society 
and the State is a modern one”; and my 
comment on them was that “ classical is here 
opposed to modern, and so inoludes the 
Stoics.” I can hardly suppose the Professor 
to mean that modern times began about 300 b.c. 
Moreover, I have yet to learn that Cicero’s 
De Officiis, in which the distinction referred to 
seems to be fully recognised, is not a work of 
the classical world. Personally, I believe that 
the idea of a non-political sooiety can be 
traced back to the Sophists, but that is a matter 
of opinion. 

To the question, “Is not Stoicism largely a 
Semitio product ? ” I should answer most 
emphatically, No! That is an opinion of Sir 
Alexander Grant’s which has not found favour 
with the majority of competent critics. What¬ 
ever may have been the personal pedigree of 
its founders, Stoicism flows from pure Greek 
sources, and may be traced back through the 
Cynics to Hippias and Frodicus, and from 
them toHeracleitus. What Zeno and Chrysippus 
did was to combine the old naturalistic tradition 
with the systematising method of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


MR. GEORGE COTTERELL’S "POEMS: OLD 
AND NEW.” 

London: Dec. 99,1894. 

When I opened my Academy to-day, I 
noted with regret that there were misprints in 
the quotations from Mr. George Cotterell’s 
poems, in the article above my signature. The 
blame is mine, and my sole excuse is that the 
proof had, perforce, to be read and passed during 
a hurried journey. In justice to Mr. Cotterell, 
I hope you will print this note, with these cor¬ 
rections. 

The first line of the sixth quatrain of the 
“ Prelude ” (the fifth in my quotation) should 
be, “ I feel your east my west pervade” ; and 
in the first line of the next quatrain “like” 
should be substituted for “ with ”—•“ For, like 
a necromancer's spell”; while the last word of 
the final line in the third quatrain should be 
“ quest,” and not “ guest,” which renders a 
felicitous line meaningless. Again, the beauti¬ 
ful stanza which comes third in the quotation 
from “In the Twilight ” is spoilt by the sub¬ 
stitution of “ dreaming ” for ‘ ‘ dreamily ” : 

“ Soft are all the airs that blow, 

Breathing of love; 

Dreamily soft the vales below, 

The skies above, 

And all the murmuring streams that flow.” 

William Sharp. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

8dnday, Jan. 6, 4 p m. Sunday Lecture: “ Water and ita 
Wondeis,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

Monday, Jan. 7, 4 p.m. Geographical: “Holiday Geo¬ 
graphy,” IV., hy Dr. H. R. Mm. 

4SO p.m. Victoria Institute: Physical Geology of 
the G1 b-,” by Prof. Lobtry. 

B pm. London Institution: “The Netherlands, a 
Geographical Study,” by Mr. H. J. Maokinder.; 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Development of 
Italian Art," I., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Relative Suggestion,” by 
Mr. G. F. Stout. 

8.30 p.m, Geograph'oal. 


Tuisdat, Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Work 
of an Electric Current,” VI., by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

8 p.m. Anglo-Rusaian: “ The British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg in the last Half Century,” by the Rev. 
A. 8. Thompean. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: Anniversary Meeting 
“ The Meaning ofithe Divine Name Yahveb,” by the Rev 
G. Margoliouth. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Whales, and British 
and Ootonial Whale Fisheriee,” by Sir W. H. Flower. 

8. p.m. Civil Engineers : “Menntain Railways.” 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Samoyads between 
the Pechora River and the Kara Sea, from the 
Journals of Mr. F. G. Jackson,” by Mr. Arthur 
Monteflore: “The Bora, or Initiation Ceremonial of the 
Knmilaroi Tribe,” by Mr. R. H. Matthews; “ A highly 
ordnate Sword from the Coburg Peninsula, North 
Australia,” by Mr. B. Etheridge, Junr. 

Wsdxssdav, Jan. 9,8 p.m. Geological: “ The Formation of 
Oolite,” by Mr. B. B. Wetherea; “The Lias Ironstone of 
the Midlands,” I., Around Banbury, by Hr. E. A. 
Walford; “ The Geology and Mineral Rssonroes of 
Anatolis," hy Mr. W. F. Wilkinson. 

8 p.m. Irish Literary Society : “ A Plea for the Irish 
Tongue,” by Hr. T. J. Flanneiy. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ The Robin Hood Ballade and 
Plays,” by Mr. Frank Payne. 

Thursday, Jan 10.8 p m. London Institatioo: “ Waves of 
Water and Waves of Light,” by Mr. A. F. Laurie. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: "The Development of 
Italian Art,” II., by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. R. E. Crompton. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: 1 Tbe Expansion of 
Functions,” by Mr. B. T. Dixon; “ Some Properties of 
a Generalised Broctrd Circle,” by Mr. J. Griffiths. 

8 80p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbiday, Jan. It, 4.80 p.m. Physical: “ The Passage of an 
Oscillator Wave-Train through a Plate of Conducting 
Dielectric,” by Mr. G. U. Yolo; “ The Heat of Vaporisa¬ 
tion of oertain Organic Liquid*,” by Prof. Ramsay and 
Miss Dorothy Mvahsll; ' The Thermal Conductivity 
and Emisaivity of Brasa in Absolute Measure, and the 
Icfluence of Curratura on Emotivity,” hy Mr. N. 
Xnmorfoponloa; ‘ Ob'ervations an Emiraivity and Curva¬ 
ture,” by Mr. A. W. Porter; “ Expwim»nt* on the Pro¬ 
duction of Combination Tones,” by Dr. O. V. Burton. 

8 n.m. Pbilologinal: Report on the Progress of 
Vol. IV. of the New English Dictionary, by Mr. Henry 
Bradley. 

8pm. Civil Engineers: Students' Meeting: “Tun¬ 
nels on tha Midland Railway.” 

8 3ipm. Viking Club: “ The Myths of YggdnsU’s 
Ash ana Sleipnir presented in a New Light,” by Mr. 
Bikiikr Hagnueem. 

Saturday, Jan. 13,3.45 p.m. General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Manual of Physico-Chemical Measurements. By 
W. Ostwald. Translated by James Walker. 
(Macmillans.) Prof. Ostwald, of tbe University 
of Leipzig, tells us in his preface that he has 
written, not for the beginner, but for those 
chemists and physicists who desire to make 
themselves proficient in the most exact 
methods of measurement which belong to the 
borderland between chemistry and physics. 
The sixteen chapters of which the handbook 
consists vary much in fulness and merit. There 
are, indeed, several important topics which 
the author has not included in his treatise. 
The student will search in vain for crystallo¬ 
graphic methods; while the two or three pages 
assigned to the polarimeter are wholly in¬ 
adequate to an intelligible treatment of the 
instrument, more particularly in the entire 
absenoe of illustrative figures. A fuller dis¬ 
cussion of the barometer would have 
been advisable, and something should have 
been said about the recent advances in viscosi- 
melric methods which have taken place in this 
country. The paragraphs on colorimetry leave 
much to he desired; the standard glasses pre¬ 
pared with snch extraordinary care hy 
Lovihond, of Salisbury, are infinitely prefer¬ 
able to the gelatin or oollodion films, stained 
with coal-tar dyes, which Dr. Ostwald recom¬ 
mends. The spectroscopy described in chap, 
xi. is restricted within too narrow a limit. 
One would like to ask why the Sprengel-pump 
is not mentioned. And, in the chapter on 
specific gravity, might not a few words have 
been introduced as to determinations made by 
weighing in alcohol—a liquid which allows of 
the sensitiveness of the finest balance being 
bronght to hear upon the accuracy of the 
determinations ? Solution of cadmium boro- 
tungstate should have been named in con- 
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nezion with the method of floating as 
applied to the determination of the density 
of solids, while one or other of the ingenious 
pieces of apparatus for separating particles 
by this method should have been described and 
figured. We have enumerated some of the 
examples of defect or omission which have 
attracted our attention in reading Dr. Ostwald’s 
manual. This has been done in the hope that 
the author may take an early opportunity of 
increasing the great and in many respects 
remarkable merit of his work by making it 
better balanced and more complete. For in the 
clearness of its 188 figures, in the ingenuity of 
many of its minute contrivances, in its 
judicious estimations of the relative accuracy 
of methods, and, above all, in its sound descrip¬ 
tions and discussions of the bases of calculation, 
this manual presents features of unusual excel¬ 
lence. A word, too, must be added in conclusion 
in praise of the easy style which the English 
translation exhibits and of the handsome get- 
np of the volume. 

A Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By G. 
8. Newth, (Longmans.) In the first of the 
three parts into whioh this text-book is divided 
the general principles of chemistry and of 
chemical physics are discussed. The con¬ 
sideration of four typical elements—hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon—occupies Part 
II., while the remainder of the volume is 
devoted to the systematic study of the elements 
in accordance with the periodic classification. 
It must not, however, be assumed that Mr. 
Newth takes the several elements in the regular 
sequence of their increasing atomic weights. 
In point of fact he begins with fluorine, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, the four 
members of family B in Group YII.; then 
come oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, 
which constitute family B in Group YI. 
Phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth 
follow in succession, afterwards the families 
of metals belonging to Groups I. to YII. 
are discussed; and, finally, the transi¬ 
tional elements of the first, seoond, and 
fourth long periods. In this way elements 
of similar chemical habits are arranged and 
studied together, very much in the usual 
manner. If there were a necessity for the 
appearance of another elementary text-book of 
inorganic chemistry, Mr. Newth must be com¬ 
mended for the care and thoroughness with 
which he has carried out his task. His presen¬ 
tation of the scientific basis of the science is 
clear and accurate; his selection of descriptive 
material is judicious. The illustrations, though 
perhaps adequate, are frequently ill-drawn: 
the numerical data are for the most part 
recent and exact. In a few places slight cor¬ 
rections are advisable. For example, rock 
crystal never, when pure, possesses so high a 
specific gravity as 2-69 (which, by-the-by, is 
nearly the density of beryl); pure carbon in the 
form of diamond can scarcely be said to have a 
variable specific gravity, as it oscillates only 
between 3'53 and 3'52. The statements on p. 
538 anent the native calcium phosphates need 
reconsideration: a word as to graphitic acid 
should be introduced on p. 253. Serpentine 
is stated (p. 590) to be anhydrous, although it 
contains two molecules of water having different 
functions. All the above points (with a few 
more which it is needless to specify) are, of 
course, comparatively insignificant. That one 
can disoover nothing more serious of which 
to make mention may be taken as indicative 
of the care with which this text-book has been 
prepared. 

The Rite and Development of Organic Chem- 
ittry. By Carl Schorlemmer. Edited by A. 
SmitheUs. (Macmillans.) This interesting and 
valuable essay was originally published in the 
year 1879. It now appears in an enlarged and 


revised edition, and constitutes a worthy 
memorial of a distinguished chemical investi¬ 
gator and teaoher, whose recent death science 
and his many pupils and friends deplore. 
Prof. Smithells has executed his task of editing 
and revision as a labour of love, and has 
enhanced the value of the volume by prefixing 
to it a brief biography and a list of Dr. 
Schorlemmer’s original papers. We have to 
thank him also for two full and admirable 
indexes—one of author’s names, one of 
subjects. The treatise itself affords abundant 
evidence of the author’s merit as a laborious 
student and a clear-sighted philosopher. One 
may, perhaps, venture to express some regret 
that the work of authorship drew Dr. 
Schorlemmer so often away from the laboratory 
to the study during the later years of his life. 
He has, however, left enduring proofs of his 
genius for investigation, while his literary pre¬ 
sentment of the science of organic chemistry 
has been very helpful to students. It is 
satisfactory to know that his labours, which 
continued for a third of a century in connexion 
with Owens College, are baing commemorated 
by that institution. Very shortly the 
“ Sohorlemmer Laboratory” will be in working 
order—a laboratory devoted to the study of 
that important and complex department of the 
science of which the author of the treatise 
before us was so admirable an expositor and so 
indefatigable an explorer. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. G. J. Brush, of Yale, has been elected 
a foreign member, and Dr. F. P. Moreno, of La 
Plata, and Dr. A. Bothpletz, of Munich, have 
been elected foreign correspondents, of the 
Geological Society. 

Ax the meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held at 25, Great 
George-street, on Thursday next, the new 
president, Mr. R. E. Crompton, will deliver 
his inaugural address. 

An extra meeting of the Physical Society will 
be held on Friday next, at 4.30 p.m., in the 
Physical Science Laboratory of University 
College, Gower-street, when five papers are set 
down for reading, including one on “ The Heat 
of Vaporisation of certain Organic Liquids,” by 
Prof. Ramsay and Miss Dorothy Marshall, 

January 2 was the seventy-seventh anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of the Institution 
of Civil Eagineers, which was founded for the 
general advancement of mechanical science. 
It now numbers 1846 members, 3647 associate 
members, 359 associates, 17 honorary members, 
and 791 students, making a total of 6,660 of 
all classes. 


VII1L0L0QY NOTES. 

Two recent numbers of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt), completing the 
seventh volume, contain the latest work of 
the lamented Terrien de Lacouperie, though 
we understand that he has left a great deal 
more in MS., whioh may yet be published, if 
sufficient financial support is promised. This 
latest work has a special interest, as dealing 
with the antiquities of Korea. The professor’s 
sympathies were entirely with China, to whom 
he attributes all the civilisation that Korea has 
ever possessed; while the Japanese have 
borrowed much from Korea, and only returned 
the obligation with invasions and atrocities. 
The present depressed condition of the country 
is assigned to the Japanese wars of 1592 and 
1597. Korea first appears in history circa 
1100 B.O., when a member of the Shang-yu 
dynasty of China established himself there, and 
called the country Tchao-Sien = Morning 


Serenity, a name which it still preserves. His 
tomb is to this day pointed out to travellers 
near Ping-Yang. The name of “ Korea ” 
(Kao-Li = Kao’s Elegance) was first used 
officially in 918 A.D., though it can be traced 
back many centuries earlier. The reigning 
dynasty dates from 1392, and the present 
monarch is the twenty-fourth of his line. 
Buddhism is said to have been introduced in 
372 A.D., and to have spread rapidly, though 
it has been largely superseded by Taoism. 
Apart from numerous temples, Buddhism has 
left its mark in the colossal rock-hewn statues 
to be found in all parts of the peninsula. These 
statues are called miryek, which is only a 
Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit Maitreya 
= the Future Buddha. While Korea 
received the arts of civilisation from China, 
she improved upon her instructor in not a 
few particulars. She is the only nation in the 
Far East that can boast of an alphabetical 
system of writing, which is said to date from 
the end of the seventh century a.d. The 
alphabet consists of twenty-five characters 
(fourteen consonants and eleven vowels), and is 
evidently of Indian origin. The art of printing 
by means of movable types was certainly practised 
as early as 1317. Some centuries earlier the 
Chinese had printed from porcelain types; but 
tiie Koreans olaim for themselves the invention 
of types cast in copper. Korea, again, was the 
halfway house between China and Japan in 
the development of those arts which we are 
accustomed to regard as peculiarly Japanese. 
The oldest bronze statues in Japan are known 
to be of Korean workmanship; while the ivory 
glaze of Satsuma ware is said to be derived 
from the same source. 

About the literature of Korea, Terrien de 
Lacouperie has little to say. He refers to an 
article entitled “ Buddhism in Korean History 
and Language: Discovery of an Important 
Document,” in the short-lived Korean Reposi¬ 
tory (Seoul, 1892), whioh he was not fortunate 
enough to see. We may, therefore, take this 
opportunity of mentioning a paper in part ii., 
vol. ii. of the Journal of the Buddhist Text 
Society of India, contributed by Dr. E. B. 
Landis. It is a translation from the Korean 
of a Sutra in praise of Amita Buddha, with 
several prefaces and a commentary. The book 
itself was published in 1753, by one Kim, an 
ex-prime minister, in order to lay up a store 
of merit, as well as to obtain a son, according 
to a practice formerly very prevalent in Korea. 
The author of the Sutra is said to be Kumara- 
jiva, tutor of Fahian, who brought a copy to 
China from the kingdom of Kharaoar (north¬ 
east of Yarkand), in 400 a.d. The teaching is 
simply that of chanting the name of 
Amita Buddha, in order to be born in 
Sukhavati, the Land of Bliss. It is the teach¬ 
ing of the Pare Land school, and is the chief 
belief of the Chinese, Korean, and Japanese 
Buddhists, Nirvana being forgotten or con¬ 
sidered too far removed from ordinary people. 
Who Amita was is not known. One of his 
most frequent appellations is Amitabha = 
Boundless Light. He is also called the 
diffuser of great light and great mercy and 
sympathy. The commentary that precedes 
purports to be written by Ou ik Chi Ouk, the 
Western Sramana. It enumerates the many 
virtues that result from chanting the Sutra, 
and goes on to explain minutely every word 
of the text—sometimes in a very far-fetched 
manner. 

To return to the Babylonian and Oriental 
Record. Apart from the continuation of “ The 
Familiar Sayings of Confucius,” by Prof C. 
de Harlez, we must mention two articles by 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. One of these is 
aD account of “The Oldest Bank in the World,” 
based upon a selection of contract tablets from 
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Babylonia, recently published by Or. Bruno 
Meissner, of Berlin. They represent the 
commercial dealings of the firm of Zini-Istar, 
at the cities of Ur, Larsa, and Sippara, during 
the period from 2300 to 2100 B.c., when the 
Babylonian kingdom had just been founded by 
Khammurabi. They illustrate the equality of 
women, the law of inheritance, the custom of 
adoption, the position of slaves, and the 
antiquity of beer-houses. The other paper is 
a review of Maspero’n “ Dawn of Civilisation ” 
and Prof. Petrie’s “ History of Egypt.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksfbbb Society. — [Saturday, Nov. 24 ) 
Miss M. Catharine Smith In the chair.—Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths read a paper entitled “ A Summary 
of Critical Opinion on the Authorship of ‘ Edward 
III.’” He referred to the views of Capell, 
Ulriei, Knight, Prof. Ward, Dr. Fumivall, Dr. 
Proescholdt, and Mr. Fleay. The play has not 
been admitted into any edition of Bhakspere except 
the “Leopold,” associated with the name of 
Dr. Furnivall, who of all critics is most opposed 
to the theory of Shaksperian authorship. Most of 
the critics who have given the subject serious con¬ 
sideration think that the play, in whole or in 
part, closely resembles in style and versification 
Shakspere's undoubted work. Perhaps the most 
rational conclusion is that of Mr. Fleay, who 
says that the play, in its original form, was 
Marlowe’s, first acted about 1589, and that 
it was altered and revised by Shakspere. 
He gives two very strong arguments deduced 
from quotations from the preface to Greene’s 
Menaphon and from Greene's Never Too Late to 
Mend. “ Edward III.” was published in 1596. 
Who by that time except Marlowe or Shakspere 
had shown himself capable of writing an historical 
drama of the excellence of “ Edward III.” P If 
the play was as much the work of Marlowe as of 
Shakspere, this would account for its absence from 
Mere’s list and from the 1623 Folio. 

[Saturday, Dee. 22.) 

Miss Louisa Mary Davies in the chair.—Miss 
Katherine G. Blake read a paper on “ Constance.” 
She shows us many moods. When we first see 
her in the play of “ King John,” Bhe is as gentle, 
as reasonable, as peaceful as her son. But in her 
next appearance, having been stung by Elinor's 
scorpion tongue, she is a changed woman, and 
pours forth her avenging fury till her voice sinks 
into a hearse, exhausted mutter. In her 
interview with Salisbury, she is no longer 
the unadvised scold, but raises sympathy, 
pity, tenderness. The unerring reader of 
character lays bare before us the wonderful 
mother’s heart, and we are face to face with a 
tender, loving woman. In this scene we have, 
perhaps, one of the finest pictures in literature of a 
mother’s profound grief. Then when surrounded 
with the whole circle of her foes, we note the 
humonr, the wit, the intellectual ability exhibited 
by this remarkable woman. She retorts on each 
speaker with that which fits his case. A little 
later, Arthur’s delicate insight into his mother’s 
nature assists our picture. Not ambition, not 
desire of power moves Constance, and her son 
knows it. The keynote of her character is love, 
the mighty passion of a mother’s love. The last 
time we see her, the curtain rises on a scene of 
tenible pathos. Her nerves have been strained 
almost beyond the endurance even of her strength, 
and although not mad, she is near it. 

Historical.— ( Thursday, Dee. 20.) 

Sm M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
The following were elected fellows: Thomas 
Preston, Louis H. Victory, George A. Smith.—A 
paper was read bv Mr. C. Raymond Beazley, on 
“ Exploration under Elizabeth,” in which tho pro¬ 
gress of geographical discovery and the growth of 
commercial enterprise were carefully tiaced in the 
history it England and other European nations 
since the fifteenth century. — Messrs. Ooote, 
Malden, and Monteflore took part in the discussion. 


ThB Modirn Languaqb Association. 

Thb first general meeting of this Association was 
held at University College, Gower-street-, on 
Friday, December 21, with the president, Mr. 
H. W. Eve, head master of University College 
School, in the chair.—After the formal business 
had been concluded, Mr. W. Stuart Macgowan, of 
Cheltenham College, the secretary, read a report 
of the Association since its foundation, some two 
years ago, pointing out what the Association had 
done to fulfil its mission in raising the standard of 
modern language teaching throughout the country. 
The Association had collected sundry statistics, 
and memorialised certain authorities in favour of 
changes more in accord with the new develop¬ 
ment of modem language teaching.—Mr. Eve then 
gave his presidential address, a long and careful 
statement of the position of French and German 
in contrast with Latin and Greek. While fully 
insisting upon the value of the mental training and 
culture to be gained from the classics, he stated 
that for boys leaving school at sixteen or seventeen 
modem languages were far more practical, and 
could be made to serve the same end of mental 
discipline. He mildly ridiculed the process of 
assimilating a language by means of “ small talk,” 
and urged that careful translation of books of 
literary value into accurate and good English was 
the best means of giving a boy a valuable training 
in the scholarly attitude of mind which he con¬ 
sidered to be the main object of intellectual 
education. He opposed the teaching of a subject 
merely from the utilitarian view of the knowledge 
gained.—Mr. Henry Bradley, joint editor of tho 
New English Dictionary, followed with a speech, in 
which he pointed out the necessity of having a 
sympathetic knowledge of the actual life of a 
country and its people in order fully to understand 
and appreciate its language and literature.—Dr. 
Otto Jespersen, Professor of English at the 
University of Copenhagen, then spoke in favour of 
the new continental method of teaching modem 
languages. He showed bow the new school really 
owed its origin to English scholars, the phone¬ 
ticians Bell, Ellis, Sweet, and others ; but that the 
ractical side of their studies had been chiefly 
eveloped on the continent. He differed from the 
president, who advocated the reading-book as the 
centre of teaching, and urged thattheliving language 
should be learnt by ear and mouth.—Mr. J. J. Beuze- 
maker then made a short speech, pointing out that 
difference between the English and the continental 
schools of teaching was not really very great. 
They were as two streams running in the same 
direction and would soon meet, and each gain 
strength by amalgamation with the other.—After 
the meeting the members and their guests 
adjourned to the Holborn Restaurant, where a 
thoroughly international and friendly dinner took 
place. Speeohes were made in various languages, 
and the healths of several European sovereigns 
were drank. 


FINE ART. 

The Life of Christ , as represen'ed in Art. 

By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D. (London : 

A. & 0. Black.) 

This is not a scholarly book. It is vague, 
diffuse, rambling, unsystematic, inflated, 
unsatisfactory. Archdeacon Farrar knows 
a good deal about the iconography of the 
earlier centuries of the Ohristian era; and 
he has been tempted unwisely to follow up 
the subject into the culminating period of 
Italian art, where his knowledge seems 
scarcely sufficient to justify him in speaking 
with authority. The result is a loose and 
popular book, which stands to the history 
of Christian art in somewhat the same 
relation as the Archdeacon’s own turgid 
Life of Christ stands to New Testament 
criticism. It is a treatise for people who 
don’t want to know much, but who are 
satisfied with a sandwich of information 
and piety. 


The earlier part of the work, whioh gives 
an easy summary of primitive Christian 
art, is the best portion of the volume. 
From it beginners may gain a fair general 
idea, not indeed of the Life of Christ in art, 
but of early symbolism and Christian paint¬ 
ing, in the Catacombs, the older Boman 
churches, the Bavenna mosaics, and other 
monuments of the first or semi-classical 
period. Even here, however, Dr. Farrar 
often omits to note the most interesting' 
points, such as the evolution of the cruciform 
nimbus of Christ (afterwards extended to 
other persons of the Christian Trinity), 
from the XP (the first two letters of the 
word XptcTov) inscribed within a circle— 
a usage of whioh a good example is given 
in his own woodcut from the Catacombs 
on page 51. Similarly, in dealing with 
the medallion of the Baptism of Christ 
in the Baptistery at Bavenna, he fails 
to call attention to the curious Chris¬ 
tianising development by whioh the 
heathenish river-god of the Jordan, who 
stands by with a towel, becomes gradually 
j mediaevalised and modernised into the 
towel-bearing angels on the bank at the 
side, so familiar to us all in the well-known 
pictures of the same scene by Piero della 
Francesca and Verocchio. Indeed, the 
sense of evolution and of historical growth 
is singularly wanting in Dr. Farrar’s 
intellect. He treats almost all art as if it 
occupied one plane like a contemporaneous 
product, jumping straight in this instance 
from the Catacomb of St. Pontianus to Yeroc- 
chio’s masterpiece, without any apparent 
consciousness of the abrupt transition or the 
long, slow growth of intermediate instances. 
The fact is, that Christian art exhibits a 
singularly continuous line of treatment for 
each main theme, every aTtist drawing 
mostly on previous convention for his main 
motives, which he slowly alters or supple¬ 
ments in accordance with the spirit of his 
time, his school, or his personal idiosyn¬ 
crasy. Dr. Farrar has almost entirely 
neglected to impress this central fact in tho 
history of art, in order to find room for 
religious discussions, scraps of cheap bio¬ 
graphy, and an impracticable comprehen¬ 
siveness which drags in Bossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Edwin Long, and Burne-Jones, side 
by side with the nameless handicraftsmen 
of the Boman cemeteries and the technical 
triumphs of the Italian Benaissanoe. 

The early part of the book is also dis¬ 
figured by a foregone determination to gloss 
over the strength of the heathen element in 
primitive Christianity, and to explain away 
as “ types ” (whatever that may mean) such 
awkward facts as the figures of Orpheus 
and other pagan emblems with which the 
emerging Christians of the early centuries, 
while Christianity was still in course of 
evolution, saw fit to adorn their final resting- 
places. The extreme of this doubtless 
honestly meant intellectual disingenuous¬ 
ness is to be found in the naif story of how 
Mabillon and Ferretti once unearthed in 
the Catacombs an Egyptian idol. Ferretti 
very naturally inclined to conclude that 
it was a sign of partial paganism; but 
“ Mabillon saw that its close resemblance 
to the swathed mummy of Lazarus was 
sufficient to constitute it a type of the 
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Resurrection.” More ingenious than in¬ 
genuous surely of Mabillon! To such 
straits are men driven in order to avoid 
the plain conclusion, clearly enough set 
forth even in St. Paul’s Epistles, that Christi¬ 
anity itself grew hut by slow and tentative 
degrees out of a magma of heathenism. 

When Dr. Farrar comes to deal with 
Giottesque and later art, his failure is 
evident. In one word, he does not know 
enough about the subject. He has not 
thoroughly read himself into the schools, 
the succession of motives, the gradual 
transition, the step by step development 
of the Benaissance. He talks of Michael 
Angelo’s mastery over “ the laws of per¬ 
spective, to which so much attention had 
been directed by Paolo Uccello ”—as though 
Michael Angelo had taken the subject up 
where Paolo left it! He dances about 
from age to age and place to place in the 
most bewildering and unscientific fashion. 
Thus, not only does he make the pictures 
of the Enthroned Madonna with Saints a 
department of the Life of Christ in art, but 
he actually identifies with that familiar 
theme the Coronation of the Virgin, which 
is, of course, the subject of a totally 
different cycle of pictures. Nor does he 
seem to be aware of the way in which the 
groups of saints, at first combined in action, 
as in the earlier mosaics, grew discrete and 
unconnected with the decay of art, as in 
the later mosaics and the Byzantine and 
Giottesque Madonnas con vari santi, but 
were once more brought together into a 
correlated group or “ Santa Conversazione ” 
as the Benaissance proceeded. The reader 
will get few such really instructive hints 
from Dr. Farrar’s pages: he will be regaled 
instead with fanciful observations upon the 
attendant saints, of a pretty poetical and 
religious character, all based on the implied 
belief that the painter placed them there 
for some spiritual purpose of edifioation, 
as if to represent the Holy Catholic 
Church, or as “ types of holiness in 
contemplative seclusion and in active 
service’’; the fact being, of course, that 
the choice of saints was almost always 
dictated by the donor who commissioned 
the picture, and that they usually repre¬ 
sent no abstract idea at all, being simply 
the donor’s own patron Baint, and those of 
his town, his wife, his children, or his 
family. Positive errors abound : as where 
the infant St. John Baptist of the round 
Botticelli in the National Gallery is de¬ 
scribed as an angel, or as when a quotation 
which refers to one of Fra Angelico’s 
Annunciations is innocently applied to 
another which does not answer to it. 
Indeed, the whole treatment of this sub¬ 
ject of the Annunciation is an excellent 
example of “ how not to do it.” Mrs. 
Jameson, writing nearly fifty years ago, 
tells the student a great deal that it behoves 
him to know about the convention and even 
the development of Annunciations; Dr. 
Farrar, with the further gains of half a 
century at his back, tells him little or 
nothing, and even mistakes the significance 
of the general principle, which he notices 
in a single instance only, of the division 
always carefully maintained by a wall 
or pillar between the Gabriel and the 


Madonna. A perusal of Mr. Sydney 
Hartland’s Perseus might here be of use 
to him, especially if he compared it with 
the charge of heresy brought against 
Timoteo Yiti’s Annunciation for not having 
sufficiently safeguarded the immaculate 
conception. 

On the whole, Dr. Farrar attempts too 
much, and performs too little. We want 
a good book, up to the level of modern 
knowledge, on the historical development 
of the various set scenes of Christian art— 
a book which should trace the origin of 
each motive to its true source, and show 
the gradual accretion of episodes and acces¬ 
sories, the gradual influence of dogma, 
myth, and legend. Such a book Archdeacon 
Farrar might have produced for us, had he 
taken the pains to work up the subject 
carefully by collating in detail many suc¬ 
cessive stages of each main theme in 
historical order. Instead of that, he has 
been content to give us a showy, ill- 
assorted, and rhetorical treatise, half 
homily, halt handbook, which may serve 
as a pretty Christmas present for the 
deserving young, but will never be con¬ 
sulted or quoted by the scholar, the critic, 
or even the intelligent tourist. 

Grant Allen. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Mr. 
Edward de Martino to be Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, in the room of Sir 
Oswald Walters Brierly, deceased. Mr. de 
Martino’s name does not occur in the 
“ directory of artists ” published in The Year's 
Art for 1895. We have seen it stated that the 
Chevalier Eduardo de Martino is a Neapolitan 
by birth, who served for fifteen years in the 
Italian Navy. He is said to have painted many 
pictures for the late Emperor of Brazil, and 
also for the German Emperor and the King of 
Italy. 

The annual winter exhibition of Old Masters 
at Burlington House will open to the public 
next week. The private view is fixed for 
to-day. 

On Monday next, Mr. J. E. Hodgson will 
begin a course of six lectures, as professor of 
painting at the Royal Academy, upo: “ The 
Development of Italian Art from the Fifteenth 
Century to the Death of Raphael.” 

The lato Sir Charles Newton has bequeathed 
his collection of archaeological drawings, 
diagrams, and photographs to the University of 
Oxford, for the use of the Lincoln professor of 
archaeology for the time being in his lec¬ 
tures. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Dublin on Tuesday next. The council pro¬ 
pose a series of changes in the rules, in accord¬ 
ance with which Lord Ardilaun will be proposed 
as honorary president for the coming year, and 
two preeidents will be elected for a term of 
three years. Among the papers to be read 
are: “ Notes of an Ogham Hunt in the North 
of Ireland,” by Prof. Rhys ; and “Prehistoric 
Stone Forts of Northern Clare,” by Mr. T. J. 
Westropp. 

We hear with regret of the sudden death of 
Mr. Harold Swuinson, joint-author, with Mr. 
W. R. Lethaby, of The Church of S incta Sophia, 
Constantinople : a Study of Byzantine Building, 
recently published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
He died abroad, on the last day of 1891, at the 


early age of twenty-six. Mr. Swainson had 
gone with a friend to Egypt, full of life and 
hope, and all who knew hum looked forward 
with interest to the results of his studies there. 
One of his friends writes: 

“ With great natural ability and quick insight, 
together with the simplest honesty of purpose, and 
the advantages of a university training, he seemed 
singularly fitted to help forward the art of modem 
building to better issues. His letters show that 
his great delight in his travel had been to observe 
how the Copts and Arabs still meet structural 
requirements in a traditional manner both 
‘rational and national.’ ” 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Chapters on Church Music. By the Rev. 
R. B. Daniel. (Elliot Stock.) The author, 
formerly himself an organist, discusses a sub¬ 
ject upon which, as he admits in his preface, 
opinions widely differ. Whether these “ Chap¬ 
ters ” will bring about more agreement may be 
open to question; they contain, however, many 
practical hints, and are written in a pleasant, 
chatty style. Complaint is made that preference 
is given nowadays to “ mournful and senti¬ 
mental ” hymns; and, by way of contrast, the 
joyful character of the psalmody in the Old 
Testament is mentioned. Sentimental hymns 
are certainly displeasing; but is it not natural 
that the mournful element should prevail, 
seeing that the Founder of Christianity was “ a 
man of sorrows ” ? The praotice of adapting 
melodies and making hymn-tunes from them 
is said to be “not free from objection”; the 
author might safely have said “ highly objec¬ 
tionable.” He is of opinion that such tunes 
may be used “ when the sources are certainly 
unknown to the congregation.” But unless 
the latter consist only of persons with 
whose musical ignorance the clergyman or 
organist is acquainted, how is that fact to 
be ascertained ? Our author prefers 
congregational to choral services, but chari¬ 
tably admits that men may hold different views 
on the subject. Much can be said on either 
side; but, whether from an artistic or from a 
devotional point of view, more, we imagine, in 
support of the choral. But our author, though 
of musical taste, seems never to have felt the 
full power of music. He mentions the refresh¬ 
ing sounds of David’s harp before which Saul’s 
dark malady yielded as an instance of its 
power, but immediately afterwards reminds 
us that, at times, music drove Israel’s 
unhappy monarch “ absolutely mad.” It 
is surely too much to say that music drove 
the king mad: it merely, on the occasion 
of the javelin scene, intensified pre-existing 
madness. Our author’s remark as to _ the 
different effects of the music at different times 
is, however, interesting: one is apt to remem¬ 
ber only the verse which tells us that “ Saul 
was refreshed, and was well.” One more point 
will we notice in this book, which, indeed, 
invites criticism—in the wide sense of the word 
—at almost every page. Our author prefers 
women to boys in church choirs. He meets the 
objection sometimes made that “ women 
occasionally behave with levity ” in church, by 
pointing to the “ seldom reverent and some¬ 
times truly disgraceful ” behaviour of boys. 
The objection is, it is true, a very weak one: 
on the same ground one might object to men, 
for in this matter they are not always what 
they ought to be. The writer is very hard on 
boys, whom he declares to be not only “trou¬ 
blesome but untrustworthy.” It must be 
remembered, however, that he is speaking not 
of cathedral and collegiate choirs, but of the 
chorister boy as he is to be found in small 
towns and villages throughout the country. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Just published. 

AN INTRODUCTION to OLD FRENCH. By F. F. Bcget, Graduate 

of Geneva University, Lecturer on the French Language and Literature, and on 
Romance Philology in the University of St. Andrews. Second Edition, with Map 
of French Dialects. Prico Gs. 

By the samo Author. 

FIRST STEFS in FRENCH HISTORY, LITERATURE, and 

PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving-Certificate Examination, the 
various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

“ This manual will bo a boon to many who have neither time nor inclination to work 
through a largo volume on tho history of French literature, but who vet desire to obtain 
a knowledge sufficient to enable them to pigeon-holo their reading of French prose and 
poetry.”— Educational Times. 

“ Compiled with high aims.The outcome of considerable study and reflection.’* 

Jt umal of Education. 

“ The volume is everywhere written with conciseness and [accuracy, and cannot fai to 
prove useful.”— Scotsman. 

“He has displayed qualities which are rarer and more praiseworthy than mere eru¬ 
dition.”— Saturday ileview. 

Just published. 

THE SHORT PROSE TALES of VOLTAIRE. Edited in IVench by 

F. F. ROGET, Lecturer on French, St. Andrews, with a Critical Introducfon by 
f'.MILE FAGUET, Professor at the Sorbonnc, Paris. The “Homme de Lcttrcs’’ 
Sories of French Classics. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“A scholarly work.The introduction is a readable and well-considered study in 

literary biography, and the notes advert to everything in the text on which a student should 
need special guidance.”— Scotsman. 

THE MODERN FRENCH CLASS BOOK. Specially prepared to meet 

the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving-Certificate Examinations. By PAUL 
TERROUX, late of Greenock Academy. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTS of FRENCH SYNTAX, with Exercise and Passages for 

continuous Translation, by E. TH. TRUE, Harris Academy, Dundee, and E. H. HAY, 
M.A., Morgan Academy, Dundee. 

EUGENE’S STUDENT’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 

FRENCH LANGUAGE, with nn Historical Sketch of tlic Formation of French. For 
the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late 
French Master in Westminster School. Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; or, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s. Cd. 

“ Ir- itself this is in many ways tho most satisfactory Grammar for beginners that we 

have ns yft seen.The book is likely to be useful to all who wish cither to learn or to 

teach the French language.”— Athenamm. 

The appearance of a Grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is l>eing 
mado in the teaching of modern languflges.The rnles and observations are all scientifi¬ 
cally classified and explained.It is one that wo can strongly recommend for use in the 

higher forms of large schools.”— Educational Times. 

EUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD: Elementary French Lessons. Easy 

Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “ Student’s Comparative French Grammar.” 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

FfiENCH for BEGINNERS : Lessons, Systematic, Practical, and Etymo- 

logical. To precede “ Eugene’s Method ” and the various Elementary French books. 
By J. LEMAISTRE. Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

FRENCH READING BOOKS. 

EUGENE’S FRENCH READER. For Beginners. Anecdotes and TaltP, 

Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., late of King’s 
College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. Gd. 

THE STUDENT S GRADUATED FRENCH READER, for the Use 

of Public Schools. By LEON DELBOS, M.A., late of King’s Collego, London. 
I. First Year. Anecdotes, Talcs, Historical Ticces. Edited, with Notes and a com¬ 
plete Vocabulaiy. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

- 11. Second Year. Historical Pieces and Talcs. ISO pp. Sixth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 

LAROCHEJAOQUELEIN (MADAME DE).-SCENES from the 

WAR in tho VENDEE. Edited from her Memoirs in French, with Introduction and 
Notes by C. SCUDAMORE, M.A., Oxon, Assistant Master, Forest School, Waltham¬ 
stow. Crown Svo, 2s. 

FOA (MADAME EUG).-CONTES HISTORIQUES. Chagrin de 

Louis XV.—Bertrand Duguesclin—Dupuytren—Gr6try—Greuze.) With Idiomatic 
Notes by G. A. NEVEU. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

VICTOR HUGO.—LES MISERABLES. Lee Principal Episodes. 

Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BOt'ELLE, Ofllcicr d’Acad^mie. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo, each, 3s. Od. 

VICTOR HUGO-NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. Adapted for tho use 

of Schools nnd Colleges. Bv J. BOlELLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, each 3s. 

Vol. II. contains LA QUESTION, ASILK, DELIRE, I/ATTAQUE SUR NOTRE 
DAME, LOUIS XL, LA MURE, and LA CATASTROPHE. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Just published. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. Old, Middle, and Modern High German. By ALBERT J. W. CERE, 
M.A„ First Senior Moderator and Large Gold Medallist in Mod. Literature, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Part I.: Introduction and Phonology. Price 4s. 

Ready early in January. 

HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. Prepared for the Scottish 

Leaving Certificate Examinations. By VIVIAN PHILLIPPS, B.A., Fettes College. 
Pott 8vo, price Is. 

COMPLETE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Exercises, 

constituting a Method and Reader. By T. HEINRICH WEISSE. Fourth Edition, 
almost entirely Re-written. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0?. 

“ We have no hesitation in pronounciug this tho fullest and most satisfactory Gorman 
Grammar yet published in England.”— Journal of Education. 

WEISSES NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES in GERMAN 

COMPOSITION, with Complete Rules and Directions, with full References to his 
German Grammar. Soeond Edition. 12mo, cloth. (Key, 5s.) 3s. 6d. 

WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOMS. Being a Collection 

of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

WEISSE’S ELEMENTS of GERMAN. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS: comprising a Complete Set of 

German Papers set at the Local Examinations in tho Four Universities of Scotland. 
By G. HEIN, Aberdeen Grammar 8chool. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SCHLUTTER’S GERMAN CLASS BOOK: a Course of Instruction 

Based on Becker’s System, and so arranged as to exhibit the Self-Development of 
the Languago, and its Affinities with tho English. By FR. SCHLUTTER, late 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Fourth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. Key, 5s. 

A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Graduated Series of Anecdotes, 

Tales, Historical Pieces, and Poetry. With a Complete Vocabulary. By A. MqLLER. 
New Edition. Corrected to the Official German Selling. 150 pp., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. _ 

ULRICH’S SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Edited by ANTON J. ULRICH, German Master, Warwick School. 

Price, Sewed, Od. net; cloth, Is. not. 

Now Ready. 

SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. 

-JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 

-WALLENSTEINS TOD. _ 

ULRICH’S GERMAN SERIES. 

Revised by JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 

Part II. SYNTAX. Crown 8 tO, cloth, la. [Just jiublishcj. 

Part III. COMPOSITION. Containing Thirty-two Fiecea from the belt 

English Authors, and their Translation into German, 8vo, cloth, Is. 

Part I. GRAMMAR. [7a preparation. 

ULRICH’S GERMAN PROSE, with Notes on Syntax and Translation, 

followed by a Complete Vocabulary. By ANTON J. ULRICH, Master of Modem 
Languages at the King’s School, Varwick. Revised by JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 

“ A cheap and useful little volume.”— Journal of Education. 

“ This is a distinctly good composition \K>ok.”—Guardian. . , 

“Tho selections for translation arc admirable in every way Educational Review, 
yol'E.—Jfr. Ulrich's School Hooks obtained a Silver Medal at the Antwerp Exhibition. 

MATHEMATICS. 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. By W. G. Spencer. With a Preface by 

HERBERT SPENCER. 8vo, cloth, Is. 

HARNACK (AXEL).—Introduction to the Elements of tho Differential 

and Integral Calculus. Translated from the German by Prof. CATHCART, T.C.D. 
ltoynl 8vo, cloth, 10s. Cd. __ _ 

Now ready. Third Hundred Thousand. 

KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. 

For Schools and Colleges. By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT. Eleventh Edition, Im¬ 
proved, Corrected, and Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, boards, 6s. 

A POCKET FLORA of EDINBURGH and the SURROUNDING 

DISTRICT. A Collection and Full Description of all Phanerogamic and the Principal 
Crvptogamic Plants, Classified after the Natural System, with an Artificial Key* ana 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By C. O. SONNTAG, tbo Royal High School^ 
Edinburgh, formerly Secretary of the Microscopical Society of Glasgow, &c. heap. 
8 vo, limp cloth, round corners, with a Map of Edinburgh nnd District. Pnco 3s. 6d. net^ 

Just published. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “PORTA LINGUARUM” SERIES. . 

CHRESTOMATHY of ARABIC PROSE PIECES. m lor use wnh 

Socin’s “ Arabic Grammar.” Compiled by Dr. RUDOLFF BRUNNOW, late Fro- 
fesBor at the University of Heidelber g. Cr own 8vo. cloth, pri ce 8s. Qu. _ 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 

“ Messrs. Williams & Norgntc’s useful serie3.”— Speaker. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBOS, M.A., of H.M.S. “Britannia,’ 

Dartmouth, late of King’s College. 

Price per Volume, snred, 6>l. ; paper boards, [)d, List on application. __ _ 

THE ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. Edited by J. T. W. PEROWNE. M.A. 

LATEST VOLUME. 

ERZAEHLUNGEN. E. Hoefer. 3s. 

LB COUP DE PISTOLET, &C. Prosper Mi'rimke. 2a. 61. i CONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 2j. 

" A hock more admirably suited to its purpose could not be desired. The editor deserves " Tho choice is an exceptionally good one, an( ., j of Vretich to get the 

tola) congratulated ."—Xaifonnt Observer . 1 . I " We therefore do more than ^common.I-wo’ sL 0 ™*Ur. 

“ The first two volumes are an excollent choice, and we advise anyone, whether candi- . stones in some form, and ihc present one is >oth g _ 

date or lay, to purchase the volume of Mtfrimce .”—Journal of Education. | AUF VERLORNEM P03TEN, and NAZZARENA DANTI. 

V ^The I f^Fs!rewoll got up! and in • Vuillanto ’ an excellent choice has been made.” ^ 1 ” thfXung^of thlm 

“ The notes arc few and brief, but all are helpful.”— Scotsman. _ sure as well as easy. Educ ational Times . 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh . 
Printed bv ALEXANDER 4 8UEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by tho Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS. >7, Chancery Lane. W.t. 
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Presentation Edition, 4to, Sis. 

A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES 

MITH0106I, JBLICIOJ, LITERATURE, 1KD ART. 

From the German of Dr. OSKAR SEYFFERT. 

■ Retired and Edited, with Addition*, by HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A., 
and J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 

WITH MOBB THAN 4S0 1LLUSTBATI0N3. 

“7/ is hardly necessary to add anything to the chorus of general approval with which this 
English edition of Dr. Seyffert's Lcxikon der klassichen Alterthumskumle has hern wide'y 
received. Professor Nettleship's notes on Latin literature, and the important articles by Dr. Sandys 
are alonr enough to give an independent value to this edition.”— Prolessor A. S. Wilkins, in the 
Classical Review. 

“ The standard of the work is excellent, the additions of Professor Nett'eship and Dr. Sandys arc 
jntlicious and valuable, and the illustrations are almost uniformly first-rate. On the whole , we have 
a me»st useful book for school and college use.”— Academy. 


PROFESSOR VICTOR HENRY’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMARS. 


(1) GREEK and LATIN. Translated by 
R. T. Elliott, M.A. (Oxon.), with In¬ 
troduction by Prof. Hbnrt Nxtileship. 
Second Edition. 7s. 0d. 
u A much-needed work.”— Prof. Sayce. 

“ No letter book has appeared.” 

Classical Review. 


(2) GERMAN and ENGLISH Tianslatcd 
by the Author himself. 7s. Od. 

“ An intxiluablc text-book.” 

Journal of Education. 
"An excellent introluction to the Comparative 
Philology of the Inio-European Languages.” 

Academy. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S CREEK AND LATIN CRAMMARS. 

GREEK GRAMMAR. Part I.: Accidonce, 2s.; Part II.: Syntax, 2s. 60. In 1 vol., 
4s. 6d. 


* ; As it is not often that Classical books meet 
With compeUnt criticism in newspapers , I venture 
to tell you hoto useful and good I have found 
your * Creek Accidence.* ”— G. G. A. Murray, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

“ Admirable both in design and execution, and 
it ought to have a tremendous circulation .”— 
W. Pitkrson, M.A., Oxon., Principal of I’niv . 
Coll., Dundee. 


“ The idea and principles of this series 
thoroughly commend themselves to me, and I am 
only waiting for the * Syntax* to introduce the 
Greek Grammar here.” —G. Chattihtox 
Richards, M.A., Professor of Greek in Univ. 
Coll,, Cardiff. 


A FIRST GREEK REAPER, to accompany the above, is in preparation by Dr. J. E. 
Saudis. 


LATIN URAMMAR. Part I.: Accidonce, Is. 6d.; Part II.: Syntax, Is. 6d. In 1 vol-, 3s. 
“ Characterised by admirable simplicity.” I “ Every help s given to the learner to dis- 
Education. tingnish important principles from minor 
| detaUs .”—Classical Review. 


THE ABOVE TWO BOOKS FORM VOLUMES OF 

Gbe f>aralld Grammar Series. 

Th* Other Volumes op which are:— 


LATIN. Tint Reader and Writer. 

la. 6d. 

Second Reader and Writer, la. od. 
Third Reader and Writer. 2 s. All 

by C. M. Dix, M.A. Oxon. 

Fourth Header and Writer. By J. C. 

Nicol, M.A., nnd Rev. J. Hunter 
Smith, M.A. 2s. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Trof. L. M. 
Mori arty, M.A. Oxon. 3s. Or 
seixiratcly: Accidence, Is. 6d.; Syntax, 
Is. Bd. 

Preparatory French Course. By A. 

M. Zwbifel. Is. 6d. 

First Reader and Writer. By Prof. 

R. J. Mokich. Is. 0d. 

Second Reader and Writer. By P. E. 

E. Bakbier. Is. ed. 

Third Reader and Writer. By Prof. 
L. Babb£. 2s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., 

and A. J. Coopkr, F.C.P* 2s. Or 
separately : Accidence, Is. ; Analysis 
and Syntax, Is. 

Examples and Exercises. By M. A. 

Woods and A. J. Cooper. Part I., Is. 
Tart II., Is. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Dr. Kuno 

Meykk. 3a. Or separately: Accidonce, 
Is. Od.; Syntax, Is. Od. 

First Reader and Writer. By Prof. 

E. A. SOXNKXSCEBIX. 1«. 

Second Reader and Writer. By w. 

S. Macgowax, M.A. Camb. Is. Cd. 

Third Reader and Writer. By Prof. 
Georgb Fielder, Ph.D. 2s. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Clarke, 
M.A. Oxon. -Is. 0d. 

First Reader and Writer. By H. B. 

Clarke. 2s. 


Sonnenscbdn’s 

CLA8SIOAL TEXTS. 

CICERO. Pro Hilone. Edited by Rev. 
W. Y. Fiisstr, M.A. l». Oil. 

CICERO. Pro Leg* Vanilla. Edited by 
Rev. J. Hc»tu Smitu, M.A. la. Cd. 

CICERO. Ad Atthram, IY. Edited by 
J. Bsowx, B.A. Oxon, Is. 6d. 


School Hutboro. 

MODERN TEXTS. 

RIEHL’S Die Vlerxehn Nothelfer. Edited 

by R. S. MxcsiGHTEjr, M.A. Is. 6d. 

REIN ICE 1 B Short Stories, illustrated. 
Edited by J. Uoivillb, M.A. 2s. 

German Chronicles of War. Edited by 
Prof. F. Lxsge. With Maps. 3s. Gd. 


A MAGNIFICENT WORK ON ART. 

MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF ART. 

By ADOLF FURTWANGLEB. 

Authorised Translation: Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 

With Nineteen Fall-Page Plates and Two Hundred Text Illustrations. 

In 1 vol., 4to, cloth extra, £3 3s. net. 

An EDITION DE LUX8 (Fifty signed and numbered Copies ) has bten printed 
on Japanese Vellum , in Ttco Volumes , Quarto, and is now offered at Ten Guineas mt 
per copy. 

TIMES.—” We sincerely hope that, now that Professor Furtwnngler’s book has appeared 
in a worthy English form, it will bo read by English students in the Universities and else¬ 
where.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE .—'“The fame of these masterly essays has grown in Germany 
sinco their first appearance to such a point that even in that country of learned rivalries 
they are admitted to be a paramount authority in their own sphere.” * 

SCOTSMAN .—"This sumptuously illustrated volume.is a competent, scholarly, and 

careful rendering into English of a work which has made its mark in the classical art 
literature and archaeological research of Germany.” 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 

REMBRANDT in the GALLERY at OASSEL. Seventeen 

Photogravures from Rembrandt’s Masterpieces. With an Essay by FREDERICK 
WEDMORK. In Portfolio, 27J in. by 20in. Twenty-five Impressions of each Plate 
are numbered and signed ; but only Fourteen aro for sale in England at Twenty 
Guineas per set net; after the first Twenty-five, Twelve Guineas per set net. 

TIMES.—” The renderings have been made with extreme care, and, printed as they are 
upon peculiarly soft Japanese paper, they recall in a remarkable way the richness and 
beauty of the originals/’ 

MORNING POST.—" Those facsimiles are very delicate in detail, vory subtle in the treat¬ 
ment of light and shade, and oqually distinguished for richness and harmony of tone.” 

“TWO VERY READABLE VOLUMES.” 

EDMOND and JULES de G0N00URT, with Letters and 

Leaves from their Journals. Selected and Edited. With Now and Original Portraits* 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

SCOTSMAN.—" The compilers have done their work so well that their book reads 

pleasantly on without a dull page.” 

REALM. —“ It is impossible to indicate the immonse variety of entertaining and often 
profoundly interesting matter which those volumes contain.” 

RECENT FICTION. 

AT the GATE of SAMARIA By W. J. Locke. Grown 

Bvo, 6s. 

MORNING POST.—” A cleverly written tale.The author’s pictures of Bohemian life 

are bright and graphic.” 

SCOTSMAN,— The workmanship is careful and conscientious, while the characterisa^ 
tion is broad, human, and natural.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—" This is neither a religious novel nor one of which the sceild 

is laid in Palestine.The gradual development of the true woman and the artist is finely 

conceived and workod out.the aim of tne book is godd.” 

THE LATE MR. STEVENSON’S LAST NOVEL. 

THE EBB-TIDE: a Trio and Quartette. By Robert 

LOUIS STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Fourteenth Thousand. 6s. 
TIMES,—" The episodes and incidents, although thrilling enough, are constantly 
subordinated to sensationalism of character.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" It is brilliantly invented, and it is not less brilliantly 
told.” _ 

TWO BOOKS ABOUT RUS8IA« 

THE SEMIRAMI8 OF THE NORTH. 

THE STORY of a THRONE: Catherine II. of Russia. 

From the Fronch of K. WALISZEWSKI. With a Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo 28s. 
WORLD.—" No novel that over was written could compete with this histories 1 
monograph in absorbing interest, in the terrible aspect of the * human document * that i l 
furnishes, in the enforced admiration of the woman’s ability, and the spontanoou 8 
repulsion from her mind and her methods which it inspires, in the tremendous retribution, 
the devil-delighting irony of her degrading death. The book is admirably written, and 
the translation is worthy of the original.” 

THE LATE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 

ALEXANDER III. of RUSSIA By Charles Lowe, M.A, 

Author of “ Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography.” Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s, 
ST. JAMES'S RUDGET.—" A clever and admirable performance; worthy of careful 
attention from all who would know the history of this unhappy monarch.” 
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TYPE-WRI ting. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.~ 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by R*yne A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


r PHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited. 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. '* A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

■- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimate* 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Koxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

CATALOGUES 

EpOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

■15, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposito the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at tho most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS 

tinned E J* EE LIBRARIES.—The BOOKLOVEIt'S TREASURE 
k.°‘ a* uo . w . containing a selection of High-class 

and desirable Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
u °i r i iT^ ddrc f ’ M ' d Jl axd - Educational Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 
w. II. I>. Department, Birmingham. 

T> E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

l,Eh l . L V nd “TMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
>ca s high testimonial from a large public school (Ikivh and girls).— 
Address, instructor, Academy OUice, n7, Chancery Lime. 

F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. A Large 

Copyright Etching of Sir F. LEIGHTON’S “IIIT " (engraved 

he AHT 
post free 
J. S. 

I?OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS—Tho 

RIUT1SM ,"! I1(KS "LI’ MASTERS and dcc-vucd 

lllustintin. the Scuhitor- 
\ v i u } l,ie 1,,l ‘FUlh and Sixteenth Centuries, is 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & OO.’S LIST. 

CONTINUATION of Mr. GARDINER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 

1010-1680. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Fellow ol Merton College, 
Honorary Student of Cl, rift Church, Ac. Vol. I., 1819-1651, 8vo, 21s. 

NEW VOLUME of tho VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the C0MM0N- 

WEALTH, 1850-1600. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By 
MARGARET M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, Ac., 8vo, 21s. 

NEW EDITION of Sir GEORGE CHESNEY’S “INDIAN POLITY.” 

INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration in 

India. By General Sir GEORGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., M.P., Colonel Commandant Royal Engineers. With Map 
showing all tho Administrative Divisions of British India. Third Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 

LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series of Lectures 

delivered at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW BOOK by “A. K. H. B.” 

ST. ANDREWS and ELSEWHERE: Glimpses of Some Gone 

and of Things Loft. By A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., First Minister of St. Andrews; Author of “ Recreations of 
a Country Parson,” “Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” &c. 8vo, 15s. 

NEW BOOK by the DEAN of CHRIST CHURCH. 

STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With 

an Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS PAGET, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 0d. 

NEW BOOK by CANON MacCOLL. 

LIFE HERE and HEREAFTER: Sermons by the Rev. 

MALCOLM MacCOLL, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

RHODESIA of TO-DAY: a Description of the Present Con- 

dition and the Prospects of Malabeleland and Mashonaland. By E. F. KNIGHT, Author of “ Where Three Empires 
Meet,” “The Cruise of the Falcon,” &c.j recently Correspondent for the Times in tho British South Africa 
Company’s Territory. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TOBOGGANING on CROOKED RUNS. By the Hon. Harry 

GIBSON. With Contributions by F. db B. STRICKLAND and “ LADY-TOBOGGANER.” With 18 Full-page 
Illustrations and 32 Illustrations in tho Text. Crown 8vo, 6b. 

A MODERN PRIESTESS of ISIS (Madame Blavatsky). 

Abridged and Translated on behalf of the Society for Psychical Research from tho Russian of VSEVOLOD 
SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF. By WALTER LEAF, Litt D. Willi Appendices. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. For Electric Light Artisans 

and Students. Embracing those Branches Prescribed in the Syllabus issued by the City and Guilds Technical 
Institute. By W. SLINGO and A. BROOKER. With 316 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 

With 10 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 

SHE. 32 Illustrations. ’• d -1 NADA THE LILY. 23 Illustra- 8 * 


GIR 

O Co j 


100th THOUSAND 3 C 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 31 

Illustrations. 68m THOUSAND 3 6 

MAIWA’S REVENGE. Boards, 

Is. 60th THOUSAND 1 6 

COLONEL QUAR1TCH. 

28m THOUSAND 3 6 

CLEOPATRA. 29 Illustrations. 

Mm THOUSAND 3 0 

BEATRICE. 

31 sr THOUSAND 3 0 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 51 Illus¬ 

trations, 25m THOUSAND 3 6 


Mods. 23bd THOUSAND 6 0 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 

21 Illustrations. 25th THOUSAND 8 0 

ALLAN’S WIFE, and Other 

Tales. 31 Illustrations. 16th THOUSAND 3 6 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. 18 Illus¬ 

trations. 33ao THOUSAND 3 0 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. 18 Illus¬ 

trations. 15th THOUSAND 3 6 

DAWN. 16 Illustrations. 

10m THOUSAND 3 0 

THE WORLD’S DESIRE. By 

II. Rideb Haggard and Abdbew Lang. 26 Illus¬ 
trations. 15m THOUSAND 3 6 


■DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

m'EN''-; VT H!LL 0 M ) iVS S -r%T , V NTI:R EXHIBITION is NOW 
KitaiojuJeJ. LL MALL EAbT - from 10 till 5. Admission, Is. 

___ _ Alfred 1). Finn*, RAWS., Secretary. 

I 1 or xldvtrlt sements of Schools , Colleges, ttc., 
see page J t S . 


WORKS BY CONAN DOYLE. 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of I THE REFUGEES: a Tale of the 

Monmouth’s Bcbellion. 35th THOUSAND 3 6 1 Huguenots, 22nd THOUSAND 0 0 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE “POLESTAR,” &c. 


10th THOUSAND 3 8 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF: 

a Tale of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

15th THOUSAND 3 6 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 

a Tale ol the Days of Henry of Navarre. 

34m THOUSAND 6 0 
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BLAOKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


CLASSICS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Stories from Ovid. Edited by A. H. Allcroft, M. A., Christ p renc |i Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Uniform 

flnm-on fWf/vM la KH I ffrnnti - _ __ _ .. w „ _ -- __ 


Church, Oxford. Is. 6d. [ Ready . 

Selections from Phaedras. Books I. and n. Edited by 

8. E. Winbolt, B.A , Assistant Master In Christ's Hospital. ^ BLACKIE'S MODERN FRENCH TEXTS. 

Q our ^ 0 f Spain under Charles II., and other historical 
BLACKIE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. essays by Saint-Victor. Edited by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master 

... - — _ » , , T , of Modem Subjects in Merchant Taylors* School. Is. [Feb. 1. 

Wordsworth s Shorter Poems. With Introduction and Notes __ _. _ _ _ . 

by W. Dbnt. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. [Ready. LettreS de Paul LOQIS Conner. Edited by J. G. Anderson, 

Chevy Chase. With Introduction and Notes by 8. E. Winbolt, B.A., French Master I n Merchant Taylors’ Sch ool. 1,. [Ready. 

B.A. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. [-F<4. 1. 

- THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 0. W. 0. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow or All Souls. 

As You T.iVe It. Edited by J. C. Smith, M.A., Lecturer in The Making of the English Nation (b.o. 55-1135 a d.). By 

Owens College, and ecmetime Exhibitioner of Trinity College, Oxford. 0. G. Robertson, B.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College. Is. [Ready. 

®d. __ [Iteady. ft nd Parliament (1603-1714 a.d.V By G. H. Wakeling, 

M A., Lecturer on Modern History at Wadham College. Is. [Ready. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. - 

Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A., Head English Master DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 

in Glasgow Academy. lOd. [Feb. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 

2 ^ o jy Bujope (Except the British Isles). With Maps and 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL MILTON. Illustrations. 2s. [Ready. 


with “Latin Unseens.” Paper covers, 3d. 


[Jan. 15. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


AUL A.) AIVVSUSV* v** *i*v»v**. —-- O ’ - L-<7 

JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. -— 

Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A., Head English Master DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 

in Glasgow Academy. lOd. [Feb. 1. By W. G. BAKER, M.A. 

jy Bnrone (Except the British Isles). With Maps and 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL MILTON. Illustrations. 2s. [Ready. 

Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by F. Gorse, M.A., Second No. V. Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia (Except the 

Master in Parmiter’s Foundation School, London. [Feb. 1. British Possessions). [In preparation. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

CLASSICS. BLACKIE’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Horace.—The Hiatorical and Political Odaa MM. Hiatal J ‘ - “ 

Introduction, Note., aad Appwidlce., hr Be.. A. J. Cavaca, M.A. 2a. 6d. FroncJi mmmt in uuiwicn wnwgo. w. 

„ , , , „ _ ; . . .. ,, ... -d-.l. iv and French Stories. By Marguerite Ninet, French Mistress, Girls’ High 

Caesar’s Invasions of Britain A Paits of the Gallic War, Books IV. and tre ^ ooli Graham street, Eaton Square. Second Edition. Is. 


Edited by John Brown, B.A. With Map. Is. 6d. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Booxs I. and II. Edited, with Introduction, An Adrenced CompanIon t0 By ^ 

Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by John Brown, B.A. With Ulus- ’ ' T T .. « . 


trations, Hans of Battles, and Map of Gaul. Is. 6d. each. A Modern Fren 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises in to the College 
Prosody, and Vocabularies, by the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. Is. 

Latin Stories. Selections from Latin Prose Authors. Edited, with Notes, 

Vocabularies, Exercises, and an Introductory Note on Translation, by Carlyle- — Readi: 


A Modern French Reader. Edited by J. J. Beuzxmaxer, B. A., Examiner 
to the College of Preceptors. Is. 


A. D. Godley, M.A. Is. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

_ _ from Carlyle. Edited by W. Kbith Lease, M.A., 

late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon's An a-baals Book I. Idiltd by C. E. Brownrigo, M.A., Macaulay’s Paaay on Addison. Edited by C. Sheldon, D.Litt., M.A. 


Chief Classical Master in Magdalen College Bchool, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

A Classical Compendium. Handbook to Greek and Latin Constructions. 
By U. E. Brownrigo, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse, mainly from former Exami¬ 
nation Papers. Paper covers, 3d. 

THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Richard the Second. Edited by 0. H. Hebfobd, Litt.D. Is. 6d. 
Macbeth. Edited by Edmund K. Chamubrs, B.A. Is. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by Arthur D. Innes, M.A. Is. 

Hamlet- Edited by Edmund K. Chambbrs, B.A, Is. 6d. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

As You Like It. Edited by L. W. Lydb, M.A. 8d. 

Coriolanus. Edited by W. Hunt. lOd. 

Ring John. Edited by F. E. Webb, B.A. 8d. 

The Tempest. Edited by Elizabeth Lee. 8d. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by G. H. Ely, B.A. 8d. 

Henry the Fifth. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 8d. 


(Lona.), Headmaster of English Department, Royal Academical Institu¬ 
tion, Belfast. 2s. __ 

FOR THE NEW OXFORD PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION. 

Macaulay’s Horatius and Battle of Lake Regillus. With Introduction 
and Rotes. 6d._ 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A Summary of British History. By the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, M A. Is. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World. A Concise Handbook for 
Kramiimtinn Candidates and for General Reference. With a complete 
Series of Maps. Is._ 

SCIENCE. 

Heat, and the Principles of Thermo-dynamics. With many Hlus- 
trations. By Charles H. Drapbr, D.Sc., B.A. 4s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By B. H. Pinkbrton, B.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. 

Systematic Botany. By Joseph W. Oliver, Lecturer on Botany, Birming¬ 
ham Municipal Technical School. 4s. Gd. 


*** complete Catalogue of Books for Secondary Schools and Colleges, including Classics, English, Modem 
Languages, Mathematics, and Science, will be sent post free on application. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, 


Digitized by 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE MELANCHOLY of 

8TEPHEN ALLARD. A Private Diary. Edited by 
GARNET SMITH. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HERO TALES of IRELAND. 

Collected by JEREMIAH CURTIN, Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d.*net._ 

GREEK STUDIES. A Series 

of Essays. Bv WALTER PATER, late Fellow of 
BrascnoBe College. Prepared for the Press by 
CHARLES L. SHADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Extra crcwn 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ARISTOTLE^ - THEORY o 

POETRY and FINE ART. With a Critical Text and 
a Translation of tho Poetics. By S. H. BUTCHER, 
Lltt.D., LL.D„ Professor of Greek in tho University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 10s. net. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO ’S LIST. 

11 A DELIGHTFUL BOOK."— Black and White. 

Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 0d. net. 

AN ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES- By Rudolf Lehmann. 
MR. LEHMANN’S 


REMINISCENCES. 

MR. LEHMANN’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


TIMES.—" We had expected a good deal from Mr. Lehmann’s book, and we are not 
disappointed. It is capital reading.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“ Mr..Lehmann's volume is charmingly readable • • • 
for tho writer has soon men and cities, and has the gift of trailSlatiDg experiences into 
light and graceful language.” 

TO-DAY .—'“The book is absorbingly interesting. ... It is cortainly as 
captirating as a romance, and possesses the additional charm of being absolutely 
true.” 


THE MASK and the MAN. 

“ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Percy Andreae, Author of 


A HANDY BOOK of the 

LABOUR LAWS : being a Popular Guido to the Em¬ 
ployers and Workmen Act, 1875, Trade Union Acts, 
1871, 1876, and 1803, Ac. With Introductions, Notes, 
and the Authorised Rules and Forms for the use of 
workmen. By GEORGE HOWELL, F.S.S., M.P, 
Third edition, revised, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. not. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE .—“ Contains a good deal of 
now matter, and is an exceedingly usoful book.” 


REMINISCENCES of the 

GREAT MUTINY, 1857-9. Including the Relief, Siege, 
and Capture of Lucknow, and the Campaigns it 
Rohilcund and Oude. By WILLIAM FORBES 
MITCHELL, late Sergeant 03rd Sutherland High¬ 
landers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Macmeli.a it's THREE-Airn-SixPEirNY Sf.hibs. 

Times.—" a striking and original contribution to the 

most thrilling chapter of our modem history.His 

narrative is vivid and full of strange and romantic 
incidents.” 

SPECTATOR. —“One of the very best soldier’s books 
ever written. There is not a dull page in it, and exciting 
yarns of all^descriptions follow each other without inter¬ 
mission.No one who wants to be amused and to be 

mado to feel proud of our army should fail to read it.” 

WOMAN’S SHARE in PRIMI¬ 
TIVE CULTURE. By OTIS TUFTON MASON, 
A.M., Ph.D., Curator of the Department of Ethnology in 
the U.S. National Museum. With numerous IHustra- 
tiona. Crown 8Vo, 6s. net. 

< ^ ftBOn * s one of the foremost workers 

In the field of ethnology understood in its widest sense, and 
ho is particulary qualified to trace the story of the part 
played by woman in the cnlture of the world.'” 

THE PLANET EARTH. An 

oSs: n F .u 8 G ss,», Dy 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES .—“ It is es clear and pro¬ 
gressive as it could possibly be, and Is, indeed - when we 
consider the educational defects of most books of this size 
- a most refreshing little volume.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN 

OXONIAN. By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo, Ps. 

LAW in a FREE STATE. By 

WORD8 WORTH DONISTHORPE, Barrister-at-Law, 
Aulnor of “Individualism a System of Politics.” 
C rown 8vo, 6s. net. 


INDEX to PROF. 

“LIFE of MILTON." 8vo, Kb. 


MASSON’S 


THE MANLINESS of CHRIST. 

By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C., Author of "Tom 

Brown s School Days.” New Edition. Extra fenn. 

Hvo, 3s. Od. 1 

UI. OBE. - The Manliness of Christ ” is a species of 
lay sermon such ns Judge Hughes is well uualiDed to 
deliver, seeing that nmnlinesa of thought and feeling has 
du™ t --' e prcvoiliBK Characteristic of all Iris litorary pro- 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


THE MASK AND 
THE MAN. 


BRITISH WEEKLY. — Very rarely has ono the pleasure of lighting upon so 
thoroughly satisfactory a pioco of work. ... To every reader of this excellent 
novel great and unalloyed pleasure may confidently be promised.” 

SCOTSMAN.-'" Pleasantly and brightly told, and, on the whole, of considerable 
interest.” 


__ __THIRD EDITION READY THIS DAY, Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE HAW ARDEN HORACE. By Charles L. Graves, 

Author of " The Blarney Ballads,” “ The Green above the Red,”'Ac. 

OPINIONS OF THREE LIBERAL PAPERS. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE “ If political satire were always as gay, as gracious, 
and as kindly as are these most amusing travesties of Horace, public life would, on one 
side at least, be changed for the better.” 

LIBERAL.—" It is nauseous work to go through this doggerel. . . . Mr. Graves 
has sinned against literature and against decency. Tho greatest lyric poet of the 
Augustan, and tho greatest constructive statesman of the Victorian, age are included 
a common insult by a man to whom they suggest nothing but the desire to debase 
d degrade all that is highest in letters and woithiest in life.' 


THE 

HAWARDEN HORACE 


THE 

HAWARDEN HORACE. ^ 
NEW VOLUME of 

Now ready, 15s. net, in cloth ; 


and ( 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN .—“There is no gall in this pen, as Southey admittod 
of ' Rejected Addresses.’ But thero is a great deal of fun in it.” 

“The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net.VOL. XLI. (NICHOLS—O'DUGAN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*.* Yol. I. leas published on January is/, 1383, and a farther volume will be iseued quarterly until the completion 

of the work. 

Note.—A Full Prospectus of “Tho Dictionary of National Biography," with Specimen Pages, may bo had upon 
application. _ 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


JOHN LANE begs to 


announce for Publication on WEDNESDAY\ 
JANUARY mh } 

THE YELLOW BOOK. 

VOLUME IV. 

Small 4to, 285 pp., 16 full-page Illustrations, with a New Cover Design, aud a double-page 
Supplement by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 5s. net. 

The Literary Contributions by Richard Le Gallienne, Henry Harland, Graham R. 
Tomson, H. B. Marriott Watson, Dolf Wyllarde, Menu: Muriel Dowie, Olive 
Custaxce, James Ashcroft Noble, Leila Macdonald, C. 8 ., Richard Garnett, 
Victoria Cross, Charles Sydney, Kenneth Gr.vhame, C. Newton-Kobinson, Norman 
H.vtgood, E. Nesbit, Marion Hepworth Dixon, C. W. Daemon, Evelyn Sharp, 
Max Beerbohm, and John Davidson. 

The Art Contributions by H. J. Draper, William Hyde, Walter Sickert, Patten 
Wilson, W. W. Russell, A. S. Hamrick, Charles • Conder, Will Rothenstein, 
Miss Sumner, P. Wilson Steer, and Aubrey Beardsley. 

Volumes I., II., and III. are still to bo had at all Libraries, Booksellers', and Railway 

Bookstalls, price 5s. per volume net. 

ON THE SAME DAY WILL BE PUBLISHED 

THE FIRST STEP. 

A DRAMATIC MOMENT. 

By WILLIAM HEINE MANN. 

Small 4to, 3s. Od. net. 


TIIE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


IMPORTANT.—FAINTING AND PUBLISHING 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 


York, and BEDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall tho 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 


Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices free Advertising i f iVoura hlo terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
and Publishing Departments conducted. j TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 


Telephone - 759 . Telegraph, *• Africanism, London.” 


j CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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Google 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


8IE WILLIAM SMITH’S 

EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

YOUNG BEGINNERS' LATIN COURSE. 

2s. each. 


I. First Latin Book. Gram¬ 

mar, Easy Questions, 
Exercises, and Vocabu¬ 
laries. 

II. Second Latin Boolr. 

An Easy Latin Reading 
Book, with Analysis of 
Sentences. 


in. Third Latin Book. 

Exercises on the Syntax, 
with Vocabularies. 

IV. Fourth Latin Book. 

A Latin Vocabulary for 
Beginners, arranged ac¬ 
cording to Subjects and 
Etymologies. 

PBJNCIPIA LATINA. ’Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 

Exercises and Vocabularies. 3s. Cd. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examina¬ 
tion Tapirs. 2s. 6d. 

•Pait IL A First Latin Beading Bcok. 3s. 6d. 

•Part IIL A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 

•Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

•Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 3s. Cd. 

Students’ Latin Grammar, es. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 

A Child’! First Latin Book. Comprising a full 
Pi notice of Noun*, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with 
the Verbs. By T. D. Hall. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 2s. 

GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GBVECA. 'Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Ex¬ 
ercises, and Vocabularies. 3s. Gd. 

•Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Examina¬ 
tion Papers. 2s. Cd. 

•Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 

•Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


| MURRAY’S 

STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 

Crown Svo, 7s. Od. each. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. 

The Students' Hume : A History of England from tLc 
Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition , con¬ 
tinued to the Treaty of Borlin, 1878. By Prof. J. S. 
Brewer. (830 pp.) 

The Work may also be obtained in Thrco Divisions, 
price 2s. Cd. each. Tart I., n.c. 65 to a.d. 14>5; Tart II., 
a.d. 1183-1(588; Tart III., 1G3S-187S. 

Modern Europe. By It. Lodge, M.A. 

Europe during the Middle Ages. By Henry Uallam* 

Constitutional History of England. By Henry 

H ALLAN. 

O.’d and New Testament History. By Philip Smith. 
2 Yols. 

Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great. By Philip Smith. 

Ecclesiastical History. Two Vols.: I., a.d. 30-1003; 

11., 1003-1814. By Philip Smith. 

English Church History. Threo Vc»!.«.; I., 6f.G-1600; 

11., 1509-1717 ; III., 1717-1881. By Canon Pkrky. 

Greece, to tho Roman Conquest. By Sir William Smith. 
With Coloured Maps und Woodcuts. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean 
Liddell. 


Middle and Lower 


Students' Greek Grammar, cs. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For 

Forms. 3s. Gd. 

Greek Accidence. 2 s. od. 

An Introduction to the Greek Testament A Work 
for Beginners in Greek. By T. D. Hall. 3s. Gd. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. Gd. 

•Primary EngUsh Grammar. With Exercises and 

Questions. Is. 

English Composition. Examples and Exercises. 3s. Gd 

Primary History of Britain. Keio and thoroughly 
Revised Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. Od. 

Modem Geography. 5s. 

•Smaller Modem Geography. 2 s. ed. 

FRENCH OOURSE. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIi. -Part I. Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversa¬ 
tion. 3s. Gd. 

•Apfbndix to Part I. Additional Exercises and Exami¬ 
nation Papers. 2s. Gd. 

•Part II. A French Reading Book. With Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary. 4s. Od. 

•Part IIL Prose Composition. 4s. Cd. 

Students* French Grammar. With an introduction 

byM. Littb£. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s. ed. 

GERMAN COURSE. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA. *Part I. Grammar Exercises 
Vocabulariee, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. Gd. 
•Part IL Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. Od. 

Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 
3a. Gd. 

ITALIAN COURSE. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. Tart I. Grammar, Delectus, 
Exercises, Vocabularies. 3s. Od. 

Part n. An Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. ' 


The Roman Empire, from its Establishment to the 
Reign of Commodus, 180. By J. B. Bury. 

Gibbon. By Sir William Smith. 

France, to the Fall of Iho Second Empire. By W. H. 
J KkVIM. 

Ancient Geography. By Canon Bevan. 

Modem Geography. By Canon Bevav. 

Geography Of British India. By Dr. George Smith. 

Boglish Language : Its Origin and Growth. By George 
P. Mabhh. 

English Literature. With Biographical- Notices of tho 
Authors. By T. B. Shaw. 

Specimens of English Literature. By T. B. Shaw. 5s. 
Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fleming. 


8IR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

LATIN. 

Smaller Latin-Engltgh Dictionary. With a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 31st Edition. By Bir Williax 
Smith and Professor T. D. Ham., M.A. (730 pp.) 
7s. Od. 

Smaller Engliab-Latln Dictionary. 7s. cd. 

Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16a. 

Larger English - Latin Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. 16s. 

BIBLE. 

With Illustrations. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With illustrations. 7s od. 

CLASSICAL. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology, 

Biography, and Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 
Xew and Enlarged Edition. 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 300 Woodcuts. 
7s. Cd. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Reman Antiquities. 

With 300 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Concise D'ctlonary of the Bible. 

21s. 


ETON COLLEGE SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Eton Latin Grammar. For the Higher Form. 0s. 

Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. For Uso in the 

Lower Forms. 3s. Gd. 

Eton Preparatory Grammar, abridged fiom the above 
Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Eton First Latin Exercise Book, adapted to the Latin 
Grammar. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

Eton Fourth Form Ovid : Selections from Ovid and 
Tibullus. With Notos by H. (i. Wintlb, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Eton Horace .* The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Sieonlare. 
With Notes. By F. W. Coknisu, M.A. In 2 Parts. 
With Maps. 6s. 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. 3 s. 

Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. 3 s. 

English-Latln Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. By A. C. 

Aingeb, M.A., and H. G. Wintlb, M.A. (418 pp.) 
Crown 8vo, 0s. 


SIE WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 

Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. lOmo, 3s. 6d. each. 

England, from tho Earliest Timos to 1837. Keur and 
thoroughly Revised Edition, 

Sciiptnre History, continued down to A.D. 70. 

Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. 

Ancient Geography. 

Modem Geography. Fhysieal and Political. 2s. 6d. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 

English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 

Specimens of English Literature. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, &c. 

First Book of Natural Philosophy : an introduction 
to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, 
Heat, and Sound. By Prof. Newth. 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 
l’rof. Ns win. Ns. 6d. 


By 


MURRAY’S 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University. 

An Introduction to Modern Geology. By R. D. 

Roberts. With Illustrations and Colourod Maps. 6s. 

The Realm Of Nature : a Manual of Physiography. By 
Dr. H. R. Mill. With 10 Coloured Maps and 63 
Illustrations. 6 b. 

The study of Animal Life. By J. Arthur Thomson. 
j With Many Illustrations. 6s. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By 

Sir Alfred Ltall. From the Knrly Days of the East 
India Company. With Coloured Maps. 4s. Gd. 

The Physiology Of the Senses. By Professor 
McKendkick and Dr. Snodqiash. With Illustrations. 
4s. Gd. 

Chapters in Modern Botany. By Professor Patrick 
Geddks. With Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 

Eogland, from ihe First Invasion by tho Romans, down to Logic. Inductive and Deductive By William Minto, 
the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. late professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. With 

Fiance, from tho Conquest of Gaul by Ctesar, down to Diagrams. 4s. Gd. 

1378. With 70 Woodcuts. 3s. Od. - 

Germany, from the Invasion by Marius, to 1880. 

60 Woodcuts. 3s. Gd. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S 


HISTORIES. 

continued down 


England, from the Earliest Times, 

1878. With 30 Woodcuts. Is. 0d. 

France, from tho Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. Gd. 

MRS. MARKHAM'S HISTORIES. 


With • ’ A full list and all details relating to this Series sent on 


application to the Publisher. 

• Keys to these Works supplied to Authenticated Teachers on written Application. 

X3ETA.ir.EXD CATALOGUES BENT GRATIS BY POST OIT APPLICATION. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albimakle Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST- 


44 Who does not welcome 4 Temple. Tar? ’ ”—John Bull. 

NOTICE.—THE JANUARY ISSUE 

(commencing a New Volume) of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

may now be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. It contains, among other articles of 
interestLETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD to 
FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883—THE JEW and the 
JEWEL—LUTTRELL-AN OLD SOCIETY WIT, by 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse—PRIOR GILBERT’S SISTER— 
ROME BEAUTIE8 of COWPER—LETTERS from a 
FRENCH ATELIER—“WITH COMPLIMENTS and 
THANKS”—and LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. Chaps. 
IX.-XI. 

44 There is abundant proof in the January number of 
Tempi* Bar that this world-renowned magazine is still likely 
to hold its own.”— Durham Chron'rle, December 28, 1894. 

NEW WORKS . 

SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. 

AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of “ Le Rdcit d’unc 
Scour.” With Extracts from her Diaries nnd Corres¬ 
pondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

THIRD EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. 

HENRY WOOD , Author of “East Lynne,” Ac. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 

3 Portraits and 61 Illustrations, Cs. 

“ Mrs. Wood had a career of so singular a fame that her 
biography must needs attract considerable attention. From 
cover to cover there is not a dull page.”— Queen, 

NOW READY. 

FORTY YEARS at the 

POST OFFICE. , I860-1890. A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 

44 Tho author gives a full nnd graphic account of the 
Parcel Post system, and of its memorable 4 first day.’ 
Tho train, tho boat, and the modern coach, in so far as 
they do the work of the Post Office, are also fully noticed. 
The submarine cablos havo a chapter to them solves ; and 
a copious appendix gives statistical and technical informa¬ 
tion. Tho work has, in some parts, as much interest as 
romanco, and, in others, tho value and importance of a 
well-written history of one of the greatest institutions of 
our time.”— Daily News. 

NOW READY. 

NOLLEKENS and his 

TIMES. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper 
of tho Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

NOW READY. 

MEMOIRSof an A TJTHOR 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
41 Recreations of a Literary Man,” “Tho Lives of the 
Sheridans,” Ac. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 
“The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
notable people ho has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under liis observation in tho couive of a 
singnlarly active nnd remarkably varied literary career. 
The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.” 

Daily Sites. 

NOW READY. 

The LIVES of JAMES 

HOLMES and JOHN VAR LEY. By ALFRED 
THOMAS STORY, Author of “The Life of John 
Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


NOW READY. 

Vol. I. 

OF THE 

POETICAL 

WORKS 

OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, 

BY 

ANDREW LANG. 

In 2 vole., crown 8vo, price 5s. in cloth ; or, 
6s. half-bound. 

Uniform with the Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 

[ Vol. II. ready Feb. 1. 

NOW READY. 
Part III. 

OF A 

DICTIONARY 

OF BIRDS 

BY 

ALFRED NEWTON, 

M.A., F.R S., 


CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Now Parts, ito, paper covers. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philo - 
logical Society. 

D-DECEIT. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 3s. 6d. 
DECEIT-DEJECT. Edited by Dr. MURRAY. 2s. 6d. 
F-FANQ. Edited by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Tho Delegates of the Press have arranged for the punctual 
issuo of the letters D and F in Quarterly Sections. One 
Section at least, consisting of 64 pages, will be published 
quarterly at Half-a-Crown. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life ani Letters of Dean Church. Edited by 

his Daughter, Mary C. Church. With a 

Preface by the Dean of Christ Church. 

(Macmillans) 

Apparently Dr. Church is to be a mystery 
to the end. Bis daughter "aimed at a book 
of letters rather than a complete biography”; 
his son-in-law, in his sketch of “ the mind 
that is to be found in them,” deliberately 
passes orer “ his place and work in the 
field of theology.” “ The consideration of 
his thought and teaching in theology would, 
by reason of those demands and oppor¬ 
tunities which make the difference between 
theology and every other science, carry this 
essay deep into the full consideration of 
traits purely moral and spiritual.” The 
sketch by Canon Scott Holland, which tells 
ns most, leaves us uncertain as to the 
character of his work at St. Paul’s. He 
was an ideal dean, for his canons looked up 
to him, and he knew how to be strict with 
vergers and choristers, and got on very 
well with both his bishops; but he had 
"no formal initiative,” everything had to 
be done in the very best way to satisfy him. 
“ His dissatisfaction was a final objection, 
the matter must be dropped. All this would 
happen almost in silence; certainly without 
much argument.” Later on, we hear that, 
when his health compelled him to with¬ 
draw from the pulpit to his study, he still 
continued to act as a second conscience to 
men in high station. Apparently there are 
no unprinted letters which would throw 
light on this side of his life, or enable us 
to test the impression that as a conscience 
for other men he rather resembled the 
sign which was given to Socrates, that never 
bade and often forbade. There is a very 
impressive page in the preface on some¬ 
thing 

“ which lay further back in his character than 
oither his patience or his power of anger, and 
which. Canon Scott Holland tells us, reminded 
some of ‘ the wrath of the Lamb.’ He seemed 
to bear about with him a certain hidden, 
isolating, constraining, and ennobling fear, 
which quenched the dazzling light of many 
things that attract moBt men—a fear which 
would have to be clean got rid of before time¬ 
serving or unreality could have a chance with 
him.” 

The letters hardly illustrate this side 
of Dr. Church at all: they illustrate 
abundantly his saving sense of humour. 
It would have been interesting if there had 
been materials to trace the movements of so 
rare a mind during the time between the 
publication of Tract XC. and his settlement 
at Whatley. All we have are two most 
entertaining letters to the future lord 


Blachford—one dealing with the ingenuity 
and activity of Golightlv in fanning the 
agitation against Tract XC. and bringing 
the Four Tutors together; the other, which, 
if possible, is racier, describes how Lewis 
and Morris raced round Oxford without their 
breakfasts (it was a Vigil) to stir up opposi¬ 
tion against granting an honorary degree 
to a distinguished American, who happened 
to be an Unitarian, and how the degree was 
smuggled through by the Vice-Chancellor 
while the undergraduates were storming at 
Jelf through the memorable Commemora¬ 
tion of 1813, when the prize poems could 
not be recited. At the time Churoh and 
his friends thought that it was the Vice- 
Chancellor who was discredited by the 
affair, and expected to have the surrep¬ 
titious degree annulled. We are not told 
how the matter ended. There is a graver 
note of disapproval in an extract about 
Morris and Lewis (afterwards the translator 
of St. John of the Cross), who used to meet 
Ward and Bowyer, the defenders of every¬ 
thing which wise men gave up, and “ talk 
strong.” Another confirms Pusey’s estimate 
of the deterioration of most" ’verts,” though, 
according to Church, the deterioration was 
only temporary. “ No letters of 1816 
have been preserved,” which is a pity, 
for it was the year of the foundation 
of the Guardian, when Church reviewed the 
Vestiges of Creation to the admiration of 
Owen. A reference to tho date of the 
review would have been acceptable, and we 
might have been told whether the reviewer 
as well as his biographer ascribed that onco 
famous book to Lyell. 

In 1847 Church went to Greece to stay 
with his uncle, Sir Bichard Church, and 
then to Constantinople, returning by Corfu 
and Italy. His letters during this period 
are given very fully, and they are the best 
kind of letters of travel: those which 
describe the motley Greek political life of 
the day in the Chamber and the coffee house 
will furnish more than one footnote to future 
histories of modern Greece. Throughout 
the writer is preoccupied, willingly, with the 
picturesque outside of things: there are few 
reflections, nothing of the solemnity of temper 
of Newman’s momentous tour with Hurrell 
Froude. Once or twice Church notices 
points like the contrast between English and 
Bussian behaviour in church, and, without 
iving an opinion of his own, observes that 
uring the first flush of enthusiasm for 
Pius IX. everybody thought it too good to 
last. 

The later letters on public affairs are 
rather liko Spectator articles in undress. Of 
course, they are scrupulously fair. At the 
outset of the American War he was inclined, 
as many Northerners had been, to hail the 
prospect of separation which would end the 
responsibility of New England for slavery; 
ho was very much impressed by the Northern 
victory. There is nothing to tell us what 
he thought of the attempt to admit the 
emancipated slaves to political and even 
social equality. In the same way we have 
some very shrewd and characteristic remarks 
during the Vatican Council about the poor 
French bishops who were helpless when 
confronted with their own fine language, 
and also about the sudden " precipitation ” 


of dislike to tho ways of the Boman Curia 
which gave the real meaning to the opposi¬ 
tion. There is nothing to show that he took 
any interest in the " Old Catholics.” It is 
true that, when that body of distinguished 
ecclesiastics, with their equally distinguished 
sympathisers, were cackling most busily over 
their addled egg, Church was fully occupied 
and much oppressed by the task of settling 
into his new deanery. 

But, upon the whole, the letters do give 
the impression that the writer took only 
a transient interest in transitory things. 
Arnold’s letters, for instance, come much 
nearer to a continuous commentary on the 
life of the time. Another impression is a 
sort of aloofness, of irony, of reserve. The 
letter in which he announces his first article 
on St. Anselm to his mother is really re¬ 
markable in this way. Of course he had to 
allow for her Protestantism; but, viewed from 
inside, St. Anselm is not without attractions 
for Protestants. It was Church’s own choice 
to present his subject from the outside as 
a picture of the cat-and dog life an arch¬ 
bishop had to live in the eleventh century. 
He wrote in the same detached way about 
his children, almost as a neutral observer 
might. He found his son odd and his 
daughters interesting: when the former was 
dying he appears to have discovered, for 
the first time, that he had been an affec¬ 
tionate son. There can be no doubt he 
himself was an affectionate friend, but he 
writes of Newman almost drily. When the 
time came for the Apologia, what struck 
him most was the pain of the performance 
and the risk of failure; he also wished from 
the first to have the history of Newman’s 
religious opinions detached from the con¬ 
troversy with Kingsley. Again, he felt 
more strongly than most on his side that, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, it would be 
a crime to support the Turks; but in the 
extracts from his letters he keeps entirely to 
the tone of unimpassioned curiosity; he 
seems to care more for the impression that 
Disraeli’s rdle at Berlin made upon Newman 
than for its political results. 

The letters to Newman and to Asa Gray, 
when he yielded to pressure and accepted 
the Deanery of St. Paul’s, are among the 
few in which he lets himself go. That to 
the American botanist is decidedly the 
fuller and more expansive. The whole 
correspondence is very interesting and cha¬ 
racteristic. Church entered so intelligently 
and affectionately into studies which lay 
quite out of his own line, and had such a 
keen sympathy with the labours which he 
could never undertake of a work de longue 
haleine, like Dr. Gray’s on the Compositae : 
he so evidently valued the friendship, which 
had to be kept up under conditions he felt to 
be burdensome—almost every letter begins 
with an apology for not having written 
before. Another correspondence with the 
present Vicar of Leeds has several note¬ 
worthy traits. There is an estimate of 
Stanley (pp. 293-4) scrupulouely impartial, 
with one shrewd remark that if he had 
lived earlier he would have counted, like 
Scott and Wordsworth, among the precursors 
of the Oxford Movement. It may be com¬ 
pared with a note to Mozley in 1865 ; 

"He seems to me in the position of prophet 
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and leader, fall of eagerness and enthusiasm | 
and brilliant talent, all heightened by success— 
but without a creed to preach.” 

A letter to Lord Blachford tells us that it 
was one of the defects of Mozley, like 
Stanley, to be “somewhat of a deepiser.” 
To judge by a letter to dray on Bacon, 
Church seems to have been a little of a 
despiser himself. He was irritated by 
Spedding’s laborious apologies for the 
shabby side of Bacon’s career, till he could 
not realise how public-spirited and even 
large-hearted a statesman fell in him: 
considering, too, how often and how 
diligently he went over the parts of the 
Instauratio, with which it was possible for 
such a man to make progress at such a time, 
it is rather severe of his biographer to 
complain that “ he did no real work.” He 
was not exactly either a man of science or 
even a philosopher: he drew up a magni¬ 
ficent prospectus for a joint stock company 
of researchers, which he did not live to see 
founded. The company has done a very 
good business, not quite on the lines of the 
prospectus which helped to float it. Ono 
always feels that with Church severity was 
an instinct and j ustice a conquest. It was 
a costly conquest too. Here is a character¬ 
istic utterance to Mozley: 

“ I should like to have other talks with you 
also, e.g., this Final Court of Appeal business, 
about which I cannot satisfy myself at all. I 
do not like clerical judges; and if there is to 
bo a creed at all, this legal way of dealing 
with theology reduces it to an absurdity.” 

How unanswerable that is and how in¬ 
effective. When Essays and Reviews ap¬ 
peared, he was apparently satisfied to state 
in a private letter the questions which in 
his opinion it raised, and would have to be 
dealt with. He did not attempt to give any 
immediate guidance to the swarm of puzzled, 
angry orthodox who buzzed about the 
bishops; he left them to find a standard- 
bearer in Pusey and a trumpeter in Burgon. 
Many years after, when a lady asked whether 
the clergy had been doing their duty in 
allowing Robert Ehmere to take the religious 
world by surprise, he replied in substance 
that the clergy as a body were quite in¬ 
competent to deal with Biblical criticism 
and its spiritual results, if any, and did well 
to leave both alone: he refrained from 
adding that they set an excellent example 
to lady novelists. When he was reading 
for a fellowship, it was a great wish of his 
“ to lay the foundations of his mind amid 
the works of Bishop Butler he also found 
something “ in Maurice and his master 
Coleridge, which wakened thought more 
than any other writings almost.” There 
are several letters on theological subjects 
to Mr. Mules and the Principal of Hertford 
College, which give us glimpses of what 
he thought of matters on which he did not 
preach. He laid quite as much stress on 
our ignorance as Butler, and probably had 
a keener eye for the ever-widening range of 
questions which he thought unanswerable. 
He entered fully into one side of Coleridge, 
the side in which he traced out thesis and 
antithesis, and was a solvent of traditional 
dogmatism: he never entertained Cole¬ 
ridge’s ambition to complete a speculative 
reconstruction of theology. He had such a 
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strong conviction that theology was not a 
subject to argue about that one is surprised 
at his unfeigned respect for the body of 
doctrine which the Fathers who argued so 
confidently bequeathod to the Church. The 
reason for this inconsistency, if it was one, 
may have been that, though his keen eyes 
ranged widely, he seldom took systematic 
views. Thus, in 1857, he imparts a dis¬ 
covery made in reading Perthes’ Life and 
Letters, that the “ wild German thinkers ” 
of the first quarter of the century were not 
without “much real goodness and often 
strong religious feeling.” In 1879 he re¬ 
flects that the Council of Constancs “ is a 
turning-point worth knowing about,” and 
resolves to look it up in Milman. Shirley, 
who was appointed to the chair of Stanley, 
tho only preferment Church ever coveted, 
was not a man of genius, but he had more 
of the temper of a student. 

Two or three more points deserve to be 
noticed. He disapproved of the Ritualists, 
though his indignation at the one-sided way 
in which they were treated from the 
Knightsbridge to the Lincoln judgment 
never cooled. He lived just long enough 
to commend that achievement of the prelate 
whose chair he might have filled. The 
happiest part of his life was spent at 
Whatley, especially after he could afford to 
travel, where he got on well with the poor, 
though, or because, ho was always shy of 
them. The greater part of the letters of this 
period relate to his travels in Switzerland. 

G. A. Simcox. 


Odes, and Other Poems. By William Watson. 

(John Lane.) 

Mr. Watson’s new collection is varied in 
subject, but contains no innovation on his 
regular manner. His poetical principles 
are by now probably matured, and are not 
likely to change. Ho is a warier Words¬ 
worth, ever on his guard against twaddle 
and prolixity, his master’s besetting sins. 
Sometimes, perhaps, in his zeal, he now 
goes too far, and might fairly allow himself 
more words for his thought. However, he 
is never obscure on purpose, like some who 
think thus to look Shaksperian; and his 
sense is usually too sensible to need a veil. 
Usually, not always; for sometimes he in¬ 
dulges in conceits which look all the queerer 
expressed in his statuesque language. Take 
the close of his first Ode: 

“ And not uncrowned with honours raw 
My dnys, and not without a boast shall end ! 

For I was Shakspere’s countryman; 

And wert not thou my friend ?” 

Now here, possibly, 11. 3 and 4 are both 
meant for the “boast,” but tho “For” 
seems more elegantly to refer 1. 3 to 1 anc 
4 to 2. The compliment to Mr. Hutton may 
pass ; hyperbole is the soul of compliment. 
But can any man, any poet even, feel that 
being a compatriot of the Bard is any special 
personal boast or any crowning honour? 
That blessing is shared by so many millions. 
It reminds me of the amateur apostles 
whom I hear under my windows urging 
the public to subscribe pence to keep them 
in idleness by promising that in Heaven 
one and all shall “ wear a golden crown.” 
1 Obviously, were crowns all of one pattern 


the universal headdress, we should fondly 
regret, some our comfortable smoking-caps, 
others their superlative chimney-pots, or 
killing bonnets. “ Shakspere’s country¬ 
man ” is therefore too much of a flourish, 
unless meant as a grown-up variant on the 
familiar, “ But I was born a Christian 
child,” in which case it is rather flat. 

The four Odes are Horatian in character— 
indeed, the last is a version of the favourite. 
Rectius vives, Licini, somewhat too much 
amplified here and there perhaps, but as a 
whole, what translations rarely are, poetry 
which at first hand would still be fine poetry. 
For instance the third stanza, where we will 
mark the pure interpolations in italics: 

“ Most rocks the pine that soars afar 
When haves are tempest- whir led. 

Diroat the crash when turrets are 
In dusty ruins hurled. 

The thunder loveth best to scar 
The bright brotcs of the world.” 

In the last stanza : 

“ When life's straits roar and hem thee sore, 

Be bold ; naught else avails, 

But when thy canvas swells before 
Too proudly prospering gales, 

For once ba proud with coward’s lore, 

And timely reef thy sails.” 
the nautical metaphor imported into the 
rebus angm'is of the first line is a distinct 
improvement, both as balancing the succeed¬ 
ing metaphor and at once recurring to the 
motif of the first stanzi. Mr. Watson’s last 
four lines are admirable. 

“The First Skylark in Spring” is a fine 
poem indeed, dignified, sweet, and highly 
finished. Wordsworthian in feeling and 
character, it has many inspired phrases 
which are worthy of “In Memoriam.” 
“ Lakeland Once More ” is an experiment 
in elegiac metre, of course unrhymed, and of 
course a failure. The English pentameter 
always seems to end with a contemptuous 
jerk or gibe—a sort of yah! Nowhere is 
the want of rhyme so distressing to our 
pampered ears. “ Domine quo Vadis ” is 
au important piece in heroio oouplots, 
based on a legend of St. Peter in the 
First Persecution. The theme is worked 
out with much sustained force, and many 
of the lines have extraordinary power. 
Thus the Church is “ the panting huddled 
flock whose crime was Christ,” . . . 
“flung to the lions to make mirth For 
dames that ruled the lords that ruled 
the earth.” I will cite just two more 
couplets—“ ‘ More light, more cheap,’ they 
cried, ‘we hold our lives Than chaff the 
flail, than dust the whirlwind drives,’ ” and 
“ Let us, His vines, be in the winepress 
trod, And poured a beverage for the lips of 
God.” 

The remaining poems are shorter, mostly 
lyrics. None are equal to the two or three 
masterpieces which Mr. Watson has already 
achieved, and which he is never likely to 
better. The title, “ Song in Imitation of 
the Elizabethans,” might, I think, have 
been transferred from the not very satis¬ 
factory poem it adorns to that beginning 
“ Bid me no more to other eyes,” which has 
a far truer ring. “ A Study in Contrasts ” 
is excessively clever, and the blank verse 
good, save that it perhaps leans too much 
to Tennyson’s trick of three-word lines. It 
is a profoundly discriminating description 
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of oat-and-dog nature and all they sym¬ 
bolise, in whim we are glad, but not sur¬ 
prised, to see the cat has the best of it. The 
New National Anthem, “God Save our 
Ancient Land,” will never do : it reads like 
a parody on the old one, which itself reads 
like a burlesque on some still older one now 
extinct. “ Tell me not now ” is one of Mr. 
Watson’s prettiest songs; and in “ A Riddle 
of the Thames,” a mere graceful trifle, we 
find his descriptive powers at their best. 
Of the sonnets, we need only say that they 
do not fall below his usual standard. 

That Mr. Watson is a poet no one now 
doubts: a thoughtful, accomplished, and 
judicious poet—in fact, a warier Words¬ 
worth. My only doubt is whether ho is 
sympathetic enough: whether his beautiful 
lines charm as they ought to charm. It is 
a pure question of fact, of fact which hardly 
allows of explanation. For myself the only 
lines of Mr. Watson’s that have stuck in 
my memory are some from his sweet little 
lyric, “ Strange the world around me lies.” 
I remember the gist of most of his poems, 
but none of the words. Is this the case 
with other readers? Do people mumble 
scraps of Mr. Watson to themselves as they 
do their favourite morsels of Byron, Camp¬ 
bell, and Tennyson ? I do not know; but 
I want to know. Because if they do, then 
he possesses the crowning attribute of a 
poet; and his work—that is, a tithe of it, 
which for any poet is a large proportion— 
will live. 

E. PuHCELL. 


Memoirt of the Duchetse de Oontaut, Gou- 
vemante to the Children of France during 
the Restoration, 1773-1836. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. J. W. Davis. 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

Tub Duchesse de Gontaut was born in 1773. 
She wrote these Memoirs eighty years 
afterwards. In that long interval of time 
she had experienced many vicissitudes of 
fortune: had known exile and poverty, had 
occupied an important and envied place at 
court, had followed the elder branch of the 
Bourbons into a second and more hopeless 
exile. Sunshine and shadow, such had 
been her life; but in the service of the ill- 
starred Bourbons the sunshine was brief 
and checkered, and the shadow long-lasting 
and deep. 

That her Memoirs have contributed any 
important new facts in the history of her 
time, or thrown unexpected light upon the 
facts already known, can scarcely perhaps 
be said. Such interest as they possess—and 
they are very interesting—is not political. 
No doubt once and again, when the ruin of 
the monarchy was imminent, Charles X. 
heard from her lips words of sobriety and 
wisdom. But generally she disclaims all 
pretensions to statecraft, all special know¬ 
ledge of state secrets, and is not prone to 
pass judgment upon the world’s affairs. 
How then is her work interesting? It is 
interesting, as I conceive, in the first place, 
as a piece of self-portraiture: because it 
gives us the picture of a lady of the 
old rtgime, brave in adversity, not unduly 
elated in prosperous days, and always 
gracious, tactful, kindly, and self-devoted, j 


It is interesting, in the second place, because 
the accidents of life, and particularly her 
position at court, brought her into dose 
contact with the royal family of France, so 
that she takes us, as it were, into daily 
familiar intercourse with them. And she 
witnessed, a not unmoved spectator, several 
soenes that will be for ever memorable in 
history. 

Her father had superintended the edu¬ 
cation of Louis XVI. She herself was 
educated, with the Orleans princes, by 
Mme. de Genlis, and took part, quite as 
a child, in the gaieties of the French 
court—where Mario Antoinette used to call 
her “ Little Mouse.” When the Revolution 
broke out, her mother and she followed 
the stream of the emigrant nobles—hoped 
for a moment to re-enter France with 
the invading Brunswick, were involved in 
the flight of the defeated coalition, and 
finally found a refuge in England. Here, 
in spite of her poverty—or, perhaps, rather, 
as one is entitled to believe, because of it— 
she experienced a “ kindly and cordial ” 
hospitality, and “ formed that strong attach¬ 
ment to England” for which, as would 
appear, she was sometimes reproached by 
her compatriots. The young woman, with 
her Frenoh vivacity, her tact, her kindli¬ 
ness, made many friends, was received, and 
evidently on terms of equality, by the best 
English society. George III. spoke kindly 
words to her, and did not limit his good 
offices to words alone. She read Telimaque 
to Pitt. She was on familiar terms with 
Arthur Wellesley. 8he listened to Sheridan’s 
glittering talk. The Prince Regent, whose 
claim to be considered the first gentleman 
in Europe has been so savagely disputed, 
treated her with grace and courtesy. 

“ One evening I was at Lady Salisbury’s 
with Lady Clarendon, who wished to go for a 
moment to the house of her sister, Lady Mary¬ 
borough. She said she would come back for me 
in a few minutes. Not wishing to keep her 
waiting, I went down into the hall. The 
Prince Regent came down, saw me, 
and asked if he could serve me in any 
way. I made a bow, and excused myself. 

‘ If your carriage has not oome yet, pray take 
mine,’ he said, offering his hand. I drew back, 
and said, very respectfully, but with a gesture 
of refusal, ‘ I will wait, Monseigneur, if you 
please.’ ‘ Oh, Madame,' he said with a gracious 
smile, ‘ if I venture to offer you my carriage, 
be assured that I proposed to get up behind.’ 
At this moment a footman announced that 
Lady Clarendon’s carriage was waiting for me; 
the Prince made his own carriage draw back, 
and gave me his hand to assist me into mine, 
opening the door for me himself. Very few 
sovereigns would have done this at all, and I 
know of none who would have done it so 
gracefully.” 

At last, after long years, there came to 
these French exiles a day of days—a day 
never to be forgotten—“ a great day,” says 
the loyal Mme. de Gontaut, “ which filled 
my'heart with joy, such as comes to us 
but rarely in a lifetime.” The Corsican 
usurper had abdicated. Louis XVIII. had 
consented to return to Paris as king. All 
was j oy and j ubilation. Among the persons 
who accompanied the restored monarch back 
to France—and by his special order—was 
Mme. de Gontaut. It was a changed France 
to which she returned, after an exile, with 


one short break, of some twenty years. 
She herself presented an outlandish appear¬ 
ance to her Parisian friends: 

“They inquired gaily what could be the 
reason of the great quantity of gold pendants 
which were the only ornaments of my black 
spencer, and the cuffs on my sleeves. I 
explained that they were all the fashion in 
London, and that the Duke of 'Wellington bad 
brought them to me from Spain. ‘ She is 
very proud of them,’ said Mme. de Valenoe, 
laughing; ‘ the Duke of Wellington is her hero, 
and I can quite understand it. 

Again, she says: “ I had thought my dress 
very elegant in London, and wore it again 
at the Tuileries, only without feathers, and 
every one took me for a foreigner." 

It was in the spring of 1817 that Mme. 
de Gontaut was appointed gouvemante to the 
child about to be born to the Due and 
Duchesse de Berry. The place of governess 
to the Children of France was one of great 
honour, but also of great responsibility, and 
involving constant attendance on her royal 
charges—an attendance so constant, indeed, 
that when Mme. de Gontaut’s husband 
was dying she could not obtain leave to 
visit him. She probably owed her appoint¬ 
ment to the personal regard and respect of 
Louis XVILL, and of the Duke and 
Duchess, and to the credit with which she 
had brought up her own two daughters. 
It was an appointment, as already said, 
that naturally brought her into daily, almost 
hourly contact with the royal family, and 
made her a dose paTtaker in their few joys 
and many sorrows. Thus, on the fatal 13 th 
of February, 1820, when the Due do Berry 
was struck down by the assassin’s dagger, 
it fell to her to carry his infant child to the 
dying man. 

“ Madame came forward, took her child, and 
carried it to Monseigneur. He tried to em¬ 
brace her. * Poor child ! ’ he said, ‘ may you 
be less unhappy than your father ! ’ He held 
out his arms as if in blessing. Madame gave 
the child back to me. She was still asleep, 
and I laid her down behind the pillow on 
Monseigneur’s bed.” 

Again, she was present—was, indeed, one 
of the chief witnesses—at that strange birth- 
scene, when the Comte de Chambord, “ the 
miraculous child,” came into the world. 
And in 1830, during the July days, when the 
monarchy of the Elder Branch fell crumbling 
to pieces, she was, as one may say, in the 
thick of the ruins. Sainte-Beuve, reviewing 
Marmont’s Memoirs in 1852, contrasted 
Louis Napoleon’s then recent successful 
coup d’etat with the inept and abortive coup 
cTitat attempted by Polignac twenty years 
before. Even in this book, by a non- 
political woman, the imbecility of the 
rulers, the total inadequacy of the measures 
taken for attack or defence, the hopeless 
moral and material disorganisation, are 
but too apparent. Her description of the 
court during those days of disaster is of 
the highest interest. “ How miserable it is 
to be a woman,” cried the young Duchesse 
de Berry, as the bells rang and the guns 
roared, and she entreated the King to allow 
her to ride into Paris and show herself to 
the people. “ She received no reply, save 
a stern command to stay where she was, 
and wait ”—a reply whioh “ only exasper- 
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ated her the more.” She, with all her faults, 
was the man of the party, as she afterwards 
showed when trying to raise the standard 
of revolt in the West. One smiles, perhaps, 
at the figure she presents as she stands, in 
the grey dawn, after the flight from Saint- 
Cloud, “ in riding habit, with little pistols 
at her belt”—answering the King, who 
asked why she was thus accoutred: ‘‘To 
defend my children in case they are attacked.” 
But though one smiles—the King at the time, 
we are told, smiled too—the smile is not a 
smile of pity, still less of contempt. If 
Louis XVI. and Charles X. had possessed 
more of her kind of courage, the history 
of France might have had to be written 
differently. 

Frank T. Marshals. 


Climbing in the Himalayas. By W. M. 

Conway. Maps and Scientific Boports. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

In this volume Mr. Conway completes the 
story of his journey, and lays out for us his 
scientific gleanings, which greatly enhance 
its value. Foremost among these en¬ 
hancements are the maps, the want of 
which was felt by every reader who tried 
to follow, in detail, his glacier exploration. 
They have been reduced from the skotch 
map made by him during his journey, and 
are now issued on the scale of half an inch 
to a mile. This is something less than half 
that of the Swiss Siegfried, but certainly 
these Indian maps are not overcharged with 
minutiae. As Mr. Conway has himself 
pointed out, they have their shortcomings; 
but in view of the immense area surveyed, 
and the extremely short time at the sur¬ 
veyor’s disposal, they strike us as a remark¬ 
able achievement. These are the first maps 
to give anything like a complete picture of 
even a fragment of the snowy region of the 
Karakoram Himalayas; for on the Indian 
Atlas the glaciers are merely little tails of ice 
ending in the valley, without indications of 
their natural sources in the neve. But even 
now the work is only half done. The great 
neve basins have not been really surveyed, 
which can only be done by actually climb¬ 
ing up to them ; and for this in most cases 
there was no time. If one looks at these 
pictures of the Baltoro Glacier, and the two 
great ice streams that lead to and from the 
Hispar Pass, one sees scores of steep ribs 
holding up ice torrents right and left, each 
fed by*great snowfields, the upper levels of 
which had to remain unvisited. Valuable 
as this map is in its way of showing how 
much the party saw, it is perhaps still more 
valuable in suggesting how much more 
remains unseen. 

The volume contains, besides, the experts’ 
reports on the specimens of rocks, on the 
plants, and on the butterflies and moths 
obtained by the expedition. There is also 
the list of altitudes measured by barometer, 
and the observations of Golden Throne 
and K,; this last being put at 27,250 feet, 
which is 500 feet lower than the finding 
in the Great Trigonometrical Survey. As the 
Government surveyors determined the point 
from nine different stations, and with com¬ 
paratively uniform results, it is probable, i 


as Mr. Conway has elsewhere admitted, that 
this beautiful giant really tops 28,000 feet. 

Lieut.-Colonel Durand, lately British 
Agent at Gilgit, contributes a most interest¬ 
ing exoursus on the country traversed by 
Mr. Conway. He draws a fascinating 
picture, not only of the glory of the 
mountains, but of the charm of the people, 
and speaks with something like enthusiasm 
of their cheery and manly character. There 
are Shiahs and Sunnis, and the worshippers 
of the mad Khalif, who were known 
of old as the Assassins; but there is hardly 
a trace of fanaticism among any of them. 
They fight well, particularly behind in- 
trenohments; but the inclination to murder, 
congenital in the Pathan, is in them con¬ 
spicuously absent. And the rulers are no 
less picturesque than the people. Here is 
a portrait of the Mehtar of Chitral, a type of 
the warrior prince, in a land where it is 
ever “the reddest sword that wins 

“ The old Mehtar was a typical mountain chief, 
tall, handsome, distinguished-looking, with a 
princely bearing and a dignified courtesy to his 
guests; he was relentless, cruel as death, a 
past-master in dissimulation, and steeped to 
the lips in the blood of his brothers and rela¬ 
tions. But he ruled his country. I remember, 
when there was a delay in some posts reaching 
me, his tracing out the culprit, and what 
difficulty I had to prevent his selling the 
wretohed man and all his family into slavery. 
There was no such thing as robbing the king's 
guest with impunity. I and others repeatedly 
travelled through the country without escort 
and generally unarmed.” 

The folk-lorist, too, will some day have 
a golden harvest in the Hunza and Nagyr, 
Chitral and Gilgit countries. The banshee 
wails round the towers of Chitral fort when 
a king is about to die. Horses are hag¬ 
ridden there, and sacred fires are lit, just as 
in these fortunate islands. Fairy drums 
sound on the roof of every castle. Fairies 
inspire witches who dream dreams and fore¬ 
tell the fate of princes. In Gilgit, the 
Dainyal, or inspired woman, is believed in 
as fully as is the Italian Strega in the 
Bomagna Toscana, and is openly admitted 
to membership by prescribed rites. Colonel 
Durand, Warden of the Marches as he was, 
was saluted by one of these ladies, who, 
after inhaling the smoke of the sacred cedar, 
danced a mystic dance and prophesied 
smooth things of the British rule. Belies 
of dead faiths abound. Queer mysteries 
usher in seedtime and harvest. There are 
traces of tree worship. You are incensed 
with burning twigs on entering remote 
villages, and the women still cast boughs 
on the deserted altars of discrowned gods. 
Here is, indeed, a land of promise. 

Beginald Hughes. 


Hauptmann’s “ hannete.” 

Hannete. Traumdichtung in zwei Teilen. 
Von Gerhart Hauptmann, (Berlin: 
Fisoher.) 

Hannete. A Dream Poem. Translated by 
William Archer. (Heinemann.) 

I gather from Mr. Archer’s Introduction 
that Hannete has already convulsed two 
continents. In the Fatherland, it has “ set 
all playgoing Germany by the ears ”; in 


Paris, it has been produced at the Theatre 
Libre, where M. Jules Lemaltre praised it— 
for the magic-lantern; while M. Francisque 
Sarcey thought it “puerile,” and turned with 
relief to the frank melodrama of “ Le Tresor 
des Eadjahs.” In New York, on the other 
hand, owing to the very proper protest of 
Mr. Elleridge T. Gerry against the principal 
part being played by a nervous child of 
fifteen, it had “ only a brief run.” We ara 
further told that the Emperor of Germany 
—no less a critic than a poet—has “hailed 
in Hannete the beginning of a school of 
Christian drama” ; and that M. Catulle 
Mendes “wept hot tears”—would Mr. 
Archer have had them cold ?—at the 
affecting spectaole. 

When one turns from these varied adver¬ 
tisements to the play itself, it is difficult to 
understand exactly why it should have been 
thought desirable to translate it. It may be 
that the public to which Mr. Archer appeals 
has been brought by a severe course of 
Norwegian pessimism into a proper condi¬ 
tion to appreciate a little German sentimen¬ 
tality. But I can hardly think that even 
he considers the thing to have serious claims 
to consideration as a work of tragic art. 
Let me briefly, for it is not worth more, 
analyse it. 

The scene is laid in a kind of casual 
ward, with a group of more or less bruta¬ 
lised paupers for background. To them 
enter Gottwald, the village schoolmaster, 
carrying in his arms Hannete Mattern, a 
girl of fourteen, who has been ill-treated by 
her step-father, and has attempted to drown 
herself. A Sister of Mercy is sent for, and 
the girl appears to be dying. This is by 
way of prologue. The main substance of 
the play is an essay to represent dramatically 
the stages of Hannete’s delirium. It is, as 
Mr. Archer somewhat portentously puts it, 
“a study in child-psvohology expressed in 
terms of dream-psychology.” A series of 
visions appear at the foot of Hannete’s 
bed: her drunken step-father, Mattern the 
mason; her dead mother, who presents her 
with a phosphorescent cowslip, by way of 
HinmehscMtisschen; black angels and white; 
the Lord Jesus Himself, whom she confuses 
with the schoolmaster, shehas secretly adored, 
for his hair “like flowering clover.” Finally 
comes, still in her dream, a sort of trans¬ 
formation scene, when she is clothed by the 
village tailor in a white silk gown and glass 
slippers, placed in a crystal coffin, raised by 
the Bedeemer, and borne to heaven by 
angelic forms, with harps and singing. At 
this moment the visions vanish, ana Hannete 
dies. 

I am not concerned with the acting 
capabilities of such a scheme. Possibly, 
on a Teutonic stage, it would not awaken 
associations of Pepper’s Ghost. But as a 
work of imagination, how does it stand the 
test, by which what so aspires to bo called 
tragedy must be tried ? In me I confess it 
moves neither pity nor fear. I can weep 
for Mamillius, but Hannete leaves me 
irresponsive. I am not quite sure what 
was the author’s design, but I can see that 
he has failed to accomplish it. If he wished 
to convey some intimation of ultramundane 
things, some whisper of the peace of those 
who walk upon the mountains of God, then 
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he has attempted to soar to a pitch beyond 
the strength of his poetic wings. If, as is 
more probable, his object was the more 
human one, to render such a conception of 
the nnseen world as might naturally be 
formed by a child of the temper and train¬ 
ing and under the conditions which he 
indicates, then he has raised a superstructure 
too elaborate for the theme to bear. The 
simple pathos of a child’s death-bed is 
matter that only an elect spirit here and 
there may dare to handle—so easily does it 
become tinged with the sentimental, the 
real; nor, as handled in Hannete , can it 
fail to remind us of Diokens in his tawdriest 
moods. 

“ So innocent, humane, and reverent a 
work of art,” comments Mr. Archer. I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the modern 
developments of religious thought to know 
whether the production of a magic-lantern 
Christ upon the stage is generally accepted 
as “ reverent.” I dare say it is so. But in 
any case it is not essential for a tragedy to 
be either “reverent" or “innocent.” “Lear” 
is not the one, nor “ The Oenci ” the other. 
“ Humane ” certainly one would have it, 
but with the humanity of Terence, rather 
than that of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Who was Loot and it Found. By Mrs.Oliphant. 
(Blackwoods.) 

Jack Foyle's Laughter. By R. E. Francillon. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 
Grandborough. By the Earl of Desart. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A Perfect Fool. By Florence Warden. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

Absent yet Present. By Gilberts M. F. Lyon. 
In 3 vols. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Stranger Woman. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 

Tempest Tom. By Lt.-Col. Andrew Haggard. 
(Hutchinson.) 

There is always something sweet and 
womanly about Mrs. Oliphant’s novels; 
and her latest work has all the delicate 
charm and grace which characterise this 
accomplished writer’s stories. Robert 
Ogilvy has run away from home and con¬ 
sorted with lawless men, road agents and 
their like, in the Far West. Though not 
actually guilty himself, he becomes involved 
in a violent assault on the constabulary 
which ends in murder. Then he comes 
home to the mother who had watched and 
waited for him throughout the years. 
Presently the leader of the gang, in whose 
hands Robert is as potter’s clay, makes his 
appearance and forces himself upon Mrs. 
Ogilvy’s hospitality. The poor lady’s 
feelings are lacerated by the brutality and 
intemperance of her son and his friend, 
but she endures all with scarcely a murmur. 
The torture of seeing a dearly loved son the 
creature of a desperado is not enough: the 
latter uses violence. Then it is that Robert’s 
manhood re-asserts itself. The value of the 
story lies in its marvellously keen and 
accurate portrayal of maternal love and 
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self-abnegation. It is a long time since 
fiction has produced a more delightful 
charaoter-sketoh than that of Mrs. Oguvy. 

Mr. R. E. Francillon writes of Bohemia, 
that world of art and freedom of which he 
knows so much; and he writes with know¬ 
ledge, and picturesquely. His latest story 
has not only cleverness, but it keeps, 
despite all its intricacies and complications, 
well within the boundaries of the possible. 
It was no light achievement to steer through 
these mazes of incident without coming to 
grief. Of course, a story of this description 
demands the reader’s constant attention. 
Still, from the moment we are introduced to 
the quintet of young men, typical Bohemians 
all of them, each with his peculiar and well- 
marked differences, until we arrive at the 
last chapter, there is scarcely one serious 
break in the interest. Charley Bassett is, 
for a Bohemian, rich. He has £400 a 
year, and is cousin to a well-known baronet. 
He has no particular right to call himself a 
Bohemian, save the claim of common tastes 
with the artists, writers, and players with 
whom he foregathers. Dick Esdaile is an 
artist, poor, but with the halo of potential 
greatness around him; Uliok Ronaine is an 
honest Irish doctor with more heart than 
brains; Robert Urquhart, a philosopher and 
student; and Jack Doyle, a drunkard and 
outwardly a scamp. At the commence¬ 
ment of the story Charley Bassett is enter¬ 
taining the other men in his chambers at 
Gray’s Inn. From the window the friends 
watch a nurse in charge of a baby. A 
good deal of somewhat rough chaff is 
indulged in at the expense of this girl, 
both in her hearing and behind her back. 
At last she is persuaded to hand the 
infant to her tormentors. Their joking, 
however, ends seriously—in brief, the baby 
is left on their hands. It is a novel situa¬ 
tion ; and the author, having got his idea, 
prooeeds to work it out. It will be sufficient 
to say that he does this in a manner which, 
if it sometimes produces a sensation of 
exhaustion, rarely fails to interest. To 
attempt to follow the plot would be to court 
failure. One may not be particularly drawn 
to this class of novel; but it would be idle 
to dispute its ability, judging it for what it 
purports to be. 

Lord Desart uses the good old devices of 
melodrama with more skill and assurance 
than many contemporary practitioners 
of the art. The curtain of his prologue 
makes an effective picture. A weak 
woman, Lady Sybil Doulaix, has deserted 
her husband because she thinks the 
gold he has gone to seek in America has 
evaded him. Lord Charles Gomshall, 
her paramour, has fallen in an encounter of 
honour with Gerald Doulaix. The decree 
of divorce is pronounced, and the woman is 
to receive an annuity of £1000 on condi¬ 
tion that she never molests her husband or 
his child, whom she has forgotten. It is 
with this child that we have to do as the 
story unfolds itself. Doulaix has become a 
recluse, morbid and introspective. There is 
an old Hanoverian governess for the child; 
but the child rules the governess and her 
father as well. In course of time the 
governess gets tired of her charge and 


takes her leave. Then it happens that 
Doulaix rescues a woman, who turns out to 
be the daughter of an old neighbour, who 
has become submerged. She had incurred 
the anger of some Socialist doctrinaires lec¬ 
turing in Hyde Park by openly challenging 
their conclusions. This woman becomes 
the child’s governess, and ultimately her 
stepmother. A boy is born and the 
daughter loses the inheritance upon which 
she had oounted, to her own discomfiture 
and to that of others. Now the first wife 
re-appears. She is full of malice and 
hatred, and instigates her daughter to 
poison the heir. The crime is averted by 
Gerald Doulaix; but he himself becomes a 
criminal. He strangles his deeply sinning 
wife. The book ends in the gloom which 
pervades it from first to last. It is interest¬ 
ing in a way, but against a certain rugged 
strength must be set its tawdriness and 
unreality. 

Christine Abercarne and her mother are 
in a sorry plight: they have lost their all. 
They must make a living somehow, and 
presently an advertisement in the Times 
asking for a lady with a daughter to under¬ 
take housekeeping suggests a way. Stifling 
their pride, they answer this advertisement, 
and soon they are installed at Wyngham. 
On the first night of their arrival, they are 
startled by hearing extraordinary noises 
proceeding from the east wing. Bradfield, 
the master of the house, explains that 
he has in keeping a poor maniac. 
This supposed maniac is the son of an old 
bush friend of Bradfield, who, dying, left 
him heir to great riches, of which Bradfield 
is trustee. Everything really belongs to 
this unhappy youth. He is not mad, but 
he is deaf and dumb, the result of scarlet 
fever. His servant, Stelfox, helps him to 
regain the use of his faculties, and forthwith 
he falls in love with Chris, to whom Brad¬ 
field has lost his heart. The villainy is 
discovered, and Bradfield decamps to Aus¬ 
tralia. A Perfect Fool is far too diffuse; 
still, it is not lacking in interest, and is at 
least wholesome. 

The art of watering down a story so as to 
present in three volumes that which does 
not contain nearly enough for one is an art 
in itself, and I never remember to have 
encountered so skilful an artist in this kind 
of performance as Miss Gilberts M. F. 
Lyon. The theme dealt with, and the method 
of its presentation, scarcely reconcile us to 
the poverty of the substance. Lara Mark¬ 
ham deliberately throws over the man to 
whom she is engaged, and whom, so far as 
such a creature is capable of loving, she 
loves, to marry his uncle, for no other 
reason than that she may enjoy immediate 
possession of his house and income. Then 
when the younger man, Ivan Marsac, loses 
his sight, it is calmly assumed by the 
father of the girl to whom he has become 
engaged that she must forthwith desert 
him, notwithstanding the fact that he has 
acted as a hero, if a Quixotic one, in 
allowing himself to be suspected of 
cherishing a liaison with a woman of no 
importance, rather than betray the fact that 
this woman is the wife of his uncle’s son : a 
son who has been suppressed, so to speak, in 
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order to preserve the secret of this wicked old 
man’s early indiscretions. Exception, of 
coarse, need not be taken to the baseness of 
seven in ten of the men and women who 
meander about in this flood of words: no 
doubt such a crew could be got together, 
recruited from any street in Kensington, or 
Kennington for that matter. But somehow 
the author appears to identify herself with the 
lowaimsand gross worldliness of the children 
of her creation. It is a strange thing to 
say of so poor a book: but really much of 
it leaves as unpleasant a taste in the mouth 
as do the worst inventions of the French 
decadents, in that the miserable weaknesses 
of these pitiable creatures is set down 
almost as a thing of course. 

Vera Blount is heiress to an uncle who 
had lived and died in an out-of-the-way 
fishing village. On tho day she actually 
enters into possession of her inheritance, a 
Iftiter is given to her which contains mo3t 
distresSinginformation, though as yet we 
are kept mlhe'thcrk as to its purport. In 
time she takes up her abode in her uncle’s 
cottage. She is beautiful and attractive. 
She is kind to all her neighbours, but will 
not associate with them, until Roger Valliant 
takes forcible possession of her heart. But 
although she loves him, there is an insuper¬ 
able barrier between them. The information 
conveyed to her in that fateful letter has 
condemned her to celibacy. We ask our¬ 
selves what the barrier can be. Is it that 
(he is illegitimate: that her father was a 
murderer or a forger, that her mother was 
a wanton? Is there a hopeless strain of 
madness in the family ? Is she marked down 
for vengeance if she dares to harbour a 
human love, and must her husband share 
her fate ? Is some Nihilistic devilry at the 
root of it ? In brief, what is it ? It is none 
of these things, but something more terrible 
still. Those who despise happy endingB 
will blame Mrs. Stannard for not giving us 
a tragic denouement. If occasionally we 
detect padding in this novel, there are some 
extremely clever and even dramatic scenes 
in it. Wholesome stories like this are to 
be distinctly welcomed. 

What can be said for Colonel Haggard’s 
Tempest Torn ? We have a set of detached 
and semi-detached men and women, huddled 
together on a P. and 0. steamer outward 
bound. Captain Wentworth, who has 
married (and lost) an Italian opera singer, 
falls in love with Ethel Farquhar, the wife 
of his friend. At Malta he encounters his 
lost spouse at the opera, where she is 
playing the leading part in “ La Favorita.” 
She recognises her husband, and obtrudes 
herself upon him at his hotel. Ethel, to 
simplify matters, takes a certain poison, 
which produces suspended animation, and 
ultimately death, if it were not for the 
intervention of an antidote. Meanwhile 
the peccant opera-singer pairs off with 
Judson, a chivalrous young lieutenant. 
Then we get pages upon pages of garrison 
life in India. 

James Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS OK RUSSIA. 

Nihilism as it is. (Fisher Unwin.) This 
volume consists of Stepniak’s pamphlets 
translated by E. L. Voynich, and Felix 
Volkhovsky’s ‘‘ Claims of the Russian Liberals,” 
with an introduction by Dr. R. Spence 
Watson. It also contains translations of the 
letter sent by the Revolutionary Executive 
Committee to Alexander III. on his accession 
to the Throne (March 10, 1881), and cf the 
memorandum presented to Loris Melikoff by 
twenty-ilve of the leading Liberals of Moscow 
in March, 1880. If Stepniak be not the recog¬ 
nised leader of the Opposition, he is unques¬ 
tionably their foremost man—“ the head and 
front of their offending.” In the space at our 
disposal we must deal briefly with Stepniak’s 
pamphlets. Even the mere tourist on the 
Nevski Prospect must guess the truth, that the 
real Conservatives of Russia are not the fashion¬ 
ably dressed people he sees around him, but 
the peasants clad in sheepskins. Now as 
Russia is a land of peasants, if they wish to 
oonserve autocracy, the will of the majority 
will prevail iu Russia as elsewhere. Writing 
(as we infer from a footnote to p. 42) iu the 
summer of 1S90, Stepniak tells us that “ there 
is not at this moment a single section among 
the Russian revolutionists which seriously 
looks to the peasantry for support.” The 
revolutionary movement “ is exclusively 
an urban one, depending upon certain 
elements of the town population—partly on 
the working classes, but chiefly upon the 
educated class in general.” In his supplement 
to this pamphlet—which he entitles “The 
Beginning of the End ”—his views as to the 
unreadiness of the rural population for a re¬ 
volution are considerably modified. He regards 
the terrible famine which fell on almost the 
whole of corn-growing Russia as the lever for 
the revolutionary party. “Already twenty- 
five (by some calculations thirty-four) millions 
of peasants—that is to say, over a third of the 
taxpayers—are hopelessly ruined; possessing 
no longer either cattle, seed corn, or any other 
means upon which to exist and to pay taxes.” 
Whether the ruined peasantry make the 
Government (as Stepniak does) responsible for 
their calamity or not, they have now nothing 
to lose, and will therefore no longer be Con¬ 
servative. According to Stepniak, the only way 
out of the desperate condition of the country 
is to convoke a General Assembly with full 
powers. Pending its election, the Revolu¬ 
tionary Executive demand oomplete freedom of 
the press, of speech, of public meeting, and 
of election programmes. No Englishman—be 
he Conservative or Liberal—can deny the 
moderation of these demands. To Anarchists, 
representative government is only less hateful 
than autocratic government, and there¬ 
fore “ thero are no Anarchists in Russia.” 
But Stepniak’s position towards Anarchism is 
something more than negative. He points 
out that the world has invented no other form 
of free state except constitutional monarchy or 
republic, “and so far no voices have been 
raised for a republic in Russia.” He is, there¬ 
fore, a constitutionalist, though an opponent 
of the present government. The goal of his 
efforts is the winning of a constitution for his 
native land. In his love of political liberty he 
is as fervid as even John Hampden and 
Algernon Sydney, but he sees that there are 
social questions demanding solution which did 
not exist two hundred years ago. The differ¬ 
ence between Stepniak and an enlightened 
supporter of autocracy is that the Nihilist 
recognises freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and universal suffrage as all-sufficient 
weapons for the nation to work out its own 
salvation; while the benevolent official believes, 
or professes to believe, in making people pros¬ 
perous by decrees and edicts from above. The 
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question will be asked, how does the Revolu¬ 
tionist work to realise his aims P Are his 
means as moderate as his ends ? We are so 
accustomed in England to the legal exercise of 
our rights as citizens, that we regard the appeal 
to bombs and dynamite as the mere work of 
criminals and cowards—wild beasts who stand 
hors de lot. A little reflection will, however, 
teach us that it is the height of injustice to 
oontrast for a moment a Russian Nihilist with 
a French Anarohist. The dynamiter is fighting 
against freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and universal suffrage; the Nihilist is 
fighting for them. But in his fight against “ a 
gang of official brigands,” the Revolutionist 
does appeal to force, and, therefore, to means 
that would receive and deserve condign 
punishment in a free oountry. But on this 
subject let Stepniak speak for himself: 

“But we regard all such acts (i.*., of the 
terrorists) as morally justifiable, aud we are ready 
to defend them and acknowledge our moral 
solidarity with them, onoe people have been driven 
to commit them. In view of the cynical, bound¬ 
less despotism now rampant in Russia, every form 
of protest is lawful, and there are outrages upon 
human nature so intolerable that violence becomes 
the moral duty of the citizens.” 

For an Englishman or American enjoying all 
the blessings of liberty to oondemn the Russian 
Nihilist, would be like a man in perfect health 
exhorting a sick man on a bed of pain not to 
groan and not to toss, but to walk about with 
the same quiet dignity as he does. Possibly 
the tossing and the groaning will not hasten 
the restoration of the sick man to life and 
strength; but it is not for us, the favoured 
heirs of Western freedom, to criticise, muoh 
less to oondemn, those less fortunately placed. 
Of one thing we may be sure, that Nihilists 
of the stamp of Stepniak prize liberty as God’s 
best gift to man. Stepniak has learnt the 
difficult lesson of toleration. He recognises the 
truth that “ it is only by guaranteeing liberty 
to our opponents that we can secure our 
own.” 

Alexander III. of Russia. By Charles Lowe. 
(Heinemann.) Tins biography is written with 
great care and strict impartiality. The facts 
are stated with accuracy and conciseness; the 
narrative is interesting, and the style to be 
commended. The author oannot, however, lay 
claim to the credit of any original research. 
He has compiled a useful and well-written book 
of reference on European history during the 
past thirteen years; but there is little, if any¬ 
thing, here, with whioh a reader of our daily 
and monthly papers will not be familiar. Ho 
has put together what others have written 
about the late Czar and Russia. But if the 
groundwork of the book be a mosaic, it is very 
cleverlydone. The great merit of Mr.Loweishis 
calm and temperate tone. He adopts a happy 
mean between the ludicrous flatteries of Mr. 
Stead and the severe censures of Stepniak. ne 
writes of the deceased monarch—“ that lonely, 
incarcerated life”—in the broad and charitable 
spirit which characterised Canon Wilberforce’s 
recent sermon in Westminster Abbey. Except 
on the principle of de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum, it is impossible to praise unre¬ 
servedly the late Czar. Not to dwell on 
his ungenerous treatment of Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria, the persecution of the Stundists 
is an indelible blot on his memory. The perse¬ 
cution of the Jews, financially the most 
powerful race in the world, brought with it 
its own punishment. No one who has read 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s New Exodus is likely to 
forget the dramatic tale he there unfolds. The 
Stundists, the flower of the Russian peasantry, 
have had no such powerful allies, either in the 
press or on the bourses of Europe, as their 
Hebrew brethren in persecution. No Lord 
Mayors have penned appeals, no Guildhall 
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meetings have been held on their behalf. Dr. 
Pobedonostseff and the higher Orthodox clergy- 
have worked their will on the helpless 8tundiscs, 
unchecked and unscathed even by criticism. 
It is pleasanter to turn from the " Czar per¬ 
secutor” to the “Czar peacemaker.” Never 
did the Czar render a greater service to the 
cause of European peace than when he snubbed 
General SkobelefF. The conqueror of Geok- 
Tepe launched some very silly diatribes against 
Germany. He addressed a French audience 
in Paris. Great was the uneasiness; but this 
was dispelled when the official Gazette of St. 
Petersburg not only published a disclaimer, 
but also an order forbidding the future 
delivery of all political speeches by offioers. 
Mr. Lowe devotes his concluding chapter to 
Nicholas II., whose reign there is ground for 
hoping will combine the best features in his 
fathers and his grandfather’s rule. 

Vera Barantzova. From the Bnssian of 
Sophia Kovalevsky. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
This is a translation by Sergius Stepniak and 
Mr. William Westall, with a brief memoir of 
the author. Marie Bashkirtseff is a familiar 
figure to English readers; yet there can be 
little doubt that Sophia Kovalevsky was her 
intellectual superior. It happened that the 
stock of paper ordered for papering her father’s 
house proved insufficient; and to get over the 
difficulty the walls of her nursery were covered 
with the detached sheets of a treatise on 
mathematics. The little girl would stand for 
hours gazing at the figures and formulae. The 
seed thus strangely sown bore a rich harvest, 
for Sophia became a renowned mathematician. 
The Instory of mathematics shows only one 
woman who can be compared with her— 
Signorina Maria Agnesi, an Italian girl, who 
preceded the Bussian by two centuries. It was 
not until her thirtjr-flfth year that Sophia 
Kovalevsky indulged in literary work, and she 
published her first feuilleton in the Swedish 
language. Unfortunately her first success in 
fiction proved her last, for she died soon after 
its publication. She left behind her, however, 
some MSS-, one at least of which was complete, 
and that was the story now translated for the 
English reader. This gives us an insight into 
some episodes in modern Bussian history, be¬ 
ginning with the emancipation of the serfs 
and ending with the revolutionary movement. 
We agree with Stepniak in preferring the 
homely earlier chapters to the more dramatic 
incidents at the close. We find the love-story 
of Vera and Vazilitzeff more attractive than 
the martyrdom of poor Yera, who marries 
Pavlenkoff, the Jew Nihilist, to save him from 
the dungeon of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
chapters relating to Vera’s life in the country 
contain some charming descriptions of nature. 
Yera had gone to the house of her lover, 
Vazilitzev, who had been exiled to Siberia on 
account of his Liberal opinions. He stepped 
into the carriage with the gendarme, and thus 
began the journey to the land from which he 
was never to return: 

“The tinkling of the bells grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last was heard no more; and then 
followed a mournful silence, broken only by the 
intermittent harmonies of a fine spring morning. 
With bent head Vera wended slowly homeward. 
The blackberry bathes, which were now in flower, 
covered her with their petals. Big drops of per¬ 
fumed dew fell on her from the branches of the 
pine trees. A leveret sprang out of the field, and, 
sitting up on sn anthill, drammed with his fore¬ 
paws a call to his kinsfolk, but as the young girl 
drew near he darted into a thicket.” 

The translators are to be congratulated on 
giving the English public an opportunity of 
reading a work whioh must take high rank 
even in the brilliant fiction of Eussia. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A new novel by Mr. Marion Crawford, 
entitled The Ralitons, will be published next 
week by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who will 
also issue Miss Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent 
and The Absentee, forming together the first 
volume of the new series of “Illustrated 
Standard Novels.” 

Among the other books to be issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan next week are The Politics 
of Aristotle, a revised text, with introduc¬ 
tion, analysis, and commentary, by Prof. Franz 
Susemihl, of Greifswald, and Mr. B. D. 
Hicks, of Trinity College, Cambridge; and a 
new book by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, entitled 
Summer St tidies of Birds and Books. Mr. 
Fowler deals, among other subjects, with birds 
in Wales, the marsh warbler, wagtails, and 
birds’ songs. The volume is akin to the same 
writers’ “Tales of the Birds” and “A Year 
with the Birds.” 

Me. F. Madan has been long engaged in 
the compilation of a “Summary Catalogue of 
Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford which have not hitherto been cata¬ 
logued in the Quarto Series.” Yols. i. and ii. 
will consist of a new edition of the Old 
Catalogue of Bodleian MSS., by Dr. E. Bernard 
and others, published in 1697 ; vol. iii. 
(collections received during the eighteenth 
century) will be issued immediately; and the 
work will extend to six volumes in all. Among 
collections and correspondence summarised in 
the forthcoming volume are those of Graba, 
Hody, Biohard Bawlinson, Cherry, Bernard, 
Hearne, Thomas Smith, Thomas Carte, John 
Walker, Ballard, Browne Willis, and other 
eighteenth century scholars. Many of them 
are of considerable interest for the general 
history of Great Britain, and for colonial and 
foreign topography, as well as for the history of 
many branches of learning. 

Messes. Methhen will publish immediately 
a biography of Archbishop Laud, by the Eev. 
W. H. Hutton, of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
the official guardian of the Laudian relics there. 
He has been able to give much interesting 
matter whioh has never been published before. 

Mb. Page, of Charterhouse, is completing his 
edition of Horace’s Odes in Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co’s “ Classical Series ” by adding those of the 
Epodes which are suitable for school reading. 
These will be ready in the course of a few 
weeks. Mr. Page has also undertaken to pre¬ 
pare for Messrs. Macmillan a complete edition 
of Horace for school use in one volume. The 
commentary will be abridged from his own 
edition of “ The Odes and Epodes,” from Prof. 
Wilkins’ edition of the “ Epistles and Ars 
Poetica,” and Prof. Palmer’s edition of the 
“ Satires,” which also belong to the “ Classical 
Series.” 

Me. Henet Johnston, author of “ The 
Chronicles of Glenbuckie ” and “ Kilmallie,” 
has just given the finishing touches to a new 
work, to be entitled Dr. Congalton's Will. 
While this- book, like its predecessors, will 
depict the humour and pathos characteristic of 
Scottish country life, it will be diversified by 
several interesting incidents of a romantic 
nature, while the plot is ingenious and com¬ 
plicated. 

Me. Bloundelle-Bfrton’s adventure story, 
“ The Hispaniola Plate,” which is appearing in 
the St. James'8 Budget, will be published shortly 
in volume form by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

A story by Mr. Bobert Watson, entitled 
Louise Reign ier, dealing with criminal life in 
London and Paris, will be published this month 
by Messrs. Smith, Ainslie & Co. Tho volume 
will be illustrated with original drawings by 
Mr. Justus Hill. 
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Me. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication the eighth seotion of the History of 
the Deanery of Bicester, containing an acoount 
of the parishes of Ardly, Buoknell, Cavers- 
field, and Stoke Lyne. The same publisher 
will also issue next week The Great Problem : 
Man’s Place and Future Work in the 
Universe. 

Db. Conan Doyle has undertaken to write 
a new series of short stories for the Strand 
Magazine, to be entitled “The Adventures of 
Brigadier Gerard,” the hero of whioh is a 
cavalry officer in Napoleon’s Grand Army. 

A new serial story, by Mr. Henry Frith, 
entitled “ Tracked by Thugs: a Treasure Hunt 
in the Himalaya,” will be oommenoed in next 
week’s number of Chums. 

Messes. Brentano, of New York, have just 
issued an edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s Love- 
Letters of a Violinist, and Other Poems, with 
thirty-five full-page illustrations by Mr. James 
Fagan. The work is now in its eleventh 
edition in this country, completing the thirty- 
fifth thousand. Several cheap editions have also 
been published in America by Messrs. Lovell 
and the United States Book Company. 

The tendency of the literary borrower is 
amusingly illustrated in the matter of titles. 
There does not seem anything particularly 
likely to attract imitation in the title of 
Raymond's Fully. Yet within thirteen months 
after the appearance of a work tinder this title 
by Mr. B. Paul Newman, Mr. E. St. John Leigh 
follows his example. Moreover, within a 
year of the publication of Miss Geraldine 
Hodgson's volume of short stories, entitled 
Vignettes, Mr. Aubrey St. John Mildmay makes 
the conceit his own. Each of the books whose 
titles are thus “ conveyed ” was published by 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

On Tuesday next Prof. C. Stewart will deliver 
the first of a course of twelve lectures at the 
Boyal Institution on “The Internal Frame¬ 
work of Plants and Animals ”; on Thursday 
next Mr. William 8. Lilly will begin a course 
of lectures on “Four English Humorists of the 
Nineteenth Century ” ; and on Saturday Mr. 
Lewis F. Day will deliver the first of three 
lectures on “ Stained Glass Windows and Painted 
Glass, from the point of view of Art and 
Craftmanship.” 

The annual meeting of the Folk-Lore Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, Albemarle-street, on Wednesday next, 
at 8 p.m., when an address ttill be delivered 
by the president, Mr. Edward Clodd. Any 
persons interested in folk-lore are invited to 
attend. 

TnE next meeting of the Library Association 
will be held on Monday next at the St. George’s, 
Hanover-square Public Library, Buckingham 
Palace-road, when the library will be described 
and its methods explained by Mr. Frank Pacy ; 
and a paper will also be read on “Delivery 
Stations versus Branches,” by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, of Sheffield. 

Next week, Messrs. Sotheby will be selling 
two interesting collections of books. On 
Thursday, the library of Mr. J. C. Holding, of 
Kingsclere, Hants, which seems to have been 
very carefully formed. The principal subjects 
represented are—the history of the British 
navy ; the relations between Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton; Napoleon ; Arctio exploration ; and 
tho colonisation of South Africa. In belles 
lettres, there are some of the rarest pieces of 
Shelley ; many first editions of Byron ; Paradise 
Lost, with what is known as the fourth title- 
page ; and Vanity Fair, with the suppressed 
woodcut of the Marquis of Steyne. On Friday 
is to be sold the collection formed by Edmund 
Waterton—the son, we believe, of the naturalist. 
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All sorts of Catholic works are represented, 
both English and foreign, ancient and modem. 
Among the MSS. aro an Antiphonale of the 
fifteenth century, written for the church of 
Choex (sic) in Switzerland; and a number of 
extracts made by Water ton himself for a 
history of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John 
of Jerusalem. But the great feature of the 
library is the collection relating to Thomas a 
Kempis and the Be Imitation?. In one lot, there 
are no less than 762 printed editions and 
translations into various languages, besides five 
old MSS. and Ruelens’ facsimile of the original; 
in another lot, there are 437 editions. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. J. S. Bubdon Sanderson has been ap¬ 
pointed regius professor of medicine at Oxford, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sir Henry Acland. Dr. Burdon Sanderson— 
who is a graduate of Edinburgh, and was at 
one time medical officer of health for Padding¬ 
ton—has held the Waynflete chair of physiology 
at Oxford since 1882. 

Tire Bev. Dr. Magrath, as Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford, will give a dinner on January 26, to 
celebrate the completion of the “ Eulers of 
India,” published by the Clarendon Press, 
under the editorship of Sir W. W. Hunter. The 
final volume of the series, which will appear 
immediately, is Russell Colvin ; the Last Lieu¬ 
tenant of the North-Western Provinces under 
the Company—written by Sir Auckland Colvin, 
who succeeded him in that office under the 
Crown. 

Messrs. Biciiard Bentley & Son have 
issued this week the first three volumes of their 
new edition of Mommsen’s History of Rome, 
based upon the author’s latest revisions, which 
will be completed in two more monthly volumes. 
Prof. Mommsen celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday last November. 

At the meeting of the Statistical Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next, at 4.45 p.m., at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
street, Mr. L. L. Price will read a paper—in 
continuation of a former one—on “ The Colleges 
of Oxford and Agricultural Depression.” 

The Eev. W. D. Macray, of the Bodleian 
Library—who is in years, though not as a 
fellow, one of the oldest members of Magdalen 
—has undertaken the pious task of completing 
the Register of [he College, which was begun 
by Dr. Bloxam so long ago as 1853. Dr. 
Bloxam commenced with the choristers, and 
then proceeded to the clerks, chaplains, 
organists, schoolmasters, and ushers. After 
them followed the demies; but he left the 
presidents and fellows, as such, untouched, nor 
did he include in his scheme the comparatively 
small number of commoners. Therefore, quite 
apart from the circumstance that the list stops 
at 1857, his Register remains incomplete. He 
had, however, made copious collections for the 
biographies of the fellows and others not 
included, and it is on these materials that Mr. 
Macray’s work is based. The present volume 
(London: Henry Frowde) covers the period 
from the foundation of the college in 1458 
down to the year 1520. For these early days, 
there is no continuous list of admissions in 
existence, so that the names of the fellows 
have, to a great extent, to be gleaned from 
bursars’ rolls, batell-books, and other contem¬ 
porary sources. By far the majority of 
them have not already appeared in Bloxam’s 
Register; for, under Waynflete’s statutes, 
the demies had no claim to succeed to 
fellowships. The modern practice to the con¬ 
trary, which was discontinued in 1854, dates 
only from the time of Elizabeth. Of all the 
fellows here recoded, Mr. Macray gives brief 


biographies, so far as Bloxam’s collections and 
his own wide knowledge of academical history 
permit. But he has not confined himself to a 
mere catalogue of names. Following Bloxam’s 
precedent, he has compiled a series of extracts 
from the early registers and rolls, whioh throw 
a flood of light upon the internal constitution 
of a mediaeval oollege. We have here printed 
for the first time the details of an episcopal 
visitation. The charges made—of immorality, 
laziness, and quarrelling—are much the same 
as those we are familiar with in the case of 
monasteries; and the offences admitted or 
proved receive equally slight punishment. The 
most curious item is the aocusation—brought 
against a priest-fellow, who afterwards became 
Bishop of London—of baptizing the college oat. 
Another entry which will interest Oxford men 
of to-day is that of marmalade as early as 1518. 
Here is a piteous plea of a pupil to his tutor: 

“ Master Mullysworth, I wold pray and besytt yow 
that yow wold be my good master. For syche 
gere as I lerne, that yow wold sew ytt to me by 
feer mense, and ponys me resnably. Now yow 
ponys me hover much, master, and plese yow y 
cannot byd this ponysment. Her at fryst tyme 
yow dyd nottponyse me nott hauff so muoh ; then 
I dyd leme more by yowr feyer menso then I doo 
now.” 

Finally, we may mention that Mr. Macray is 
careful to draw attention to all references to 
books bequeathed to the college library. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

autumn sonnets from my garden. 

A Harvest Frayer. 

A perfect August day ! From azure sky 
Pour golden floods of light on hill and dale. 

And where but yesterday the corn gleamed pale, 
To-day ’tis tawny, far as scans the eye; 

Lo, where rich stretches with dark foliage vie, 
Cresting the slopes or running down the vale, 
While joyful bees rise, specks of burnished mail, 
And over all the noonday sun stands high. 

Oh, day of Autumn ! that dost ripen grain, 

Oh, luscious day ! that colourest the vine, 

Be thou an omen kind and not a vain; 

Be of a golden harvest thou the sign : 

So long hath toiled and laboured weary man, 

At length incline thee graciously, oh, Pan ! 

The Orchard. 

Pomona reigns ! From russet bough and tree 
She greeteth us with ripe and ruddy smile, 
Strewing the grass with red and yellow pile : 
Brown pears and streaky apples good to see. 

Now ladders poise and tremble giddily 
And baskets fill up rapidly, the while 
Close by, you hear the clear and rasping file 
Of some small titmouse, flitting eagerly. 

Now lend your aid and help each willing hand, 
Until this harvest rich be garnered in, 

Then bare shall be and desolate the land, 

But rich and odorous shelves and rooms within ! 
So shall lush autumn's generosity 
Defraud grim winter of his poverty. 

My Bonfire. 

A week and over have I tried in vain 
To fire this garden refuee piled up high, 

But never would it catch nor would it dry, 

Sodden and dank with mist and dews and rain; 

At last by frost and wind to burn ’tis fain, 

And dense smoke columns twist and shoot awry. 
Suddenly forcing me to turn and fly, 

And then ascending solemnly again. 

And as I watch the eddying swirls of white 
That thickly ooze through haulm and withered 
weed, 

My thoughts rise idly with the vapour light, 
Unstable as is water or is reed. 

Till rousing, I bethink me, sad and lone : 

I burn sweet summer that is dead and gone! 

Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for January opens, as was 
fitting, with an article on the subject which 
has already occupied not a few columns of the 
Academy, the Smaitio palimpsest of the Syriac 
Gospels. Archdeacon Farrar, the writer of 
the article, gives first a most useful summary 
of the facts relative to the oodex and to its 
discovery, and next a consideration of the 
question whether the codex contains anything 
which need shake orthodox belief. Dr. Farrar 
only refers to Mr. Charles’s first article in the 
Academy in a postscript. A strictly critical 
treatment of the subject in all its bearings 
will have to be sought for elsewhere. Prof. 
Ramsay gives a very slight but interesting 
notice of Dr. G. A. Smith’s “ Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land.” To set an 
apologist of tradition to review even a 
“ moderate ” adherent of what professes to be 
the only true, because the only catholic, critioal 
method was hazardous. Dr. Reynolds, of 
Cheshunt, makes a charming contribution, 
called “ Ideals and Grace,” to the literature of 
edification, which some will prefer to the 
eloquent but less “quiet” sermon-articles of 
Mr. John Watson on the Divine Fatherhood ; 
Prof. G. A. Smith on Ps. xxiii.; Mr. Selby on 
“Self-possession.” Dr. Stalker's short article 
on the “ Call of Jeremiah ” is almost too slight 
for this fine subject. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for January returns 
to the question—“Is a dogmatic theology 
possible in our day ? ” The writer is I. J. de 
Buney, who adopts the significant heading, 
“Mortuos plango.” Dr. Klap begins a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Agobard of Lyons. The 
meaning of “Son of Man” in the Gospels is 
once more discussed by Dr. Eerdmans. C. G. 
Chavannes makes valuable critical suggestions 
on Matt. vii. 7-11. Dr. Oort reviews Nowack’s 
“Hebrew Archaeology,” and expresses a favour¬ 
able opinion of Roster’s revolutionary work on 
the history of the post-Exilic period ; the same 
work is reviewed at length by Dr. H. Z. 
Elhorst. Dr. L. Knappert notices a popular 
work by Devan tier on the myth of Siegfried. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW SYRIAC CODEX. 

Belfast: Jan. 1,1895. 

The fact that eight out of twenty-four MSS. 
(of the Latin New Testament) begin v. 18 liter is 
capitalihus vel rubricatis has not the significance 
whichProf. Nestle supposes. In the first place, 
they are all MSS. of Jerome’s Latin translation, 
and primes facie merely evidence of what was in 
that translation. Now it would be something to 
prove that Jerome rejected the genealogy in 
Matthew; but, unfortunately for Prof. Nestle 
and Mr.Charles, Jerome in his prologue expressly 
states that Matthew began his Gospel with the 
pedigree; and, from his very positive utterances 
on this point, we may almost infer that the 
Hebrew Matthew, which he had read and 
translated, and regarded as in some way the 
original of the Greek Matthew, also began with 
the pedigree. Secondly, all these eight MSS., 
except one, contain, according to Mr. White, 
their learned editor, an inferior tradition of the 
Yulgate text; and at least four of them belong 
to a single family, and so constitute but one 
witness. 

The two MSS. which at v. 18 have 
the Scholium “ incipit Evangelium secundum 
Mattheum ” are also of the Yulgate only, and 
not of the older Italian Versions, whose evidence 
alone is worth considering on such a point. 

“ In this phenomenon we find a survival mainly 
unconscious of the primitive form of tho 
First Gospel,” writes Mr. Charles. Not at 
all; and Mr. Charles's own previous letttr ex- 
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plained the phenomenon. For he proved that 
the earliest Latin Version, like the earliest 
Syriao, gave v. 16 in the form: “Joseph . . . 
begat Jesus.” Now, some early Latin scribe, 
conscious of the awkwardness of suoh a 
reading, tried to discount it by prefixing to 
v. 18 the Scholium in question; though he did 
not venture, like the later Latin and Greek 
scribes, to„“ deliberately correct ” v. 16. Thus, 
if anything at all survives in these Vulgate 
MSS., it is the memory of this primitive 
attempt to evade a difficulty, which once more 
after so many eenturies of acquiescence in and 
defence of the “ deliberately corrected ” text is 
beginning to press upon our orthodox con¬ 
temporaries. 

I judge from Mr. Charles’s letter that I was 
not explicit enough in regard to Justin 
Martyr’s use of the genealogy of Joseph as 
given in Matthew. My argument was this: 
that this very genealogy is attributed by Justin 
not to Joseph, but to Mary; and that the only 
explanation of this faot is, that some believers 
in the interests of the doctrine of the virginity 
of Mary had already constructed before 
Justin’s day an apocryphal Gospel or harmony 
of the Gospels in which, by a pious fraud, 
Joseph’s pedigree was transferred to Mary. 
This apocryphal document I supposed Justin 
to have used. Mr. Charles calls this argument 
a volte-face, and asks (p. 556): “Was Mr. 
Conybeare conscious that he here conceded all 
that I originally maintained?” If Mr. Charles’s 
original position was that which he re-affirms, 
in the Academy of December 29, in these words: 
“ I have shown above that Justin Martyr had no 
such genealogy as i. 1-17 before him,” then I 
certainly did not concede it, nor can I concede 
it now. For the accident of the pedigree 
being assigned by Justin to Mary does not— 
as Mr. Charles imagines—make it ‘ ‘ essentially 
different ” from the same pedigree as we find 
it in Matthew. Such difference of attribution 
is a mere accident—an accident, moreover, 
which clinches my argument that it is much 
older than Justin. For it proves that, when 
he wrote his Dialogue with Tryphon, time 
enough had elapsed for the partisans of the 
dogma of the miraculous conception to produce 
apocryphs in which the pedigree was removed 
from its proper oontext to one whioh better 
suited the later development of opinion. The 
question at issue between Mr. Charles and 
myself was whether it was as old as Justin and 
whether he had it or not. If he had it, but 
had it as Mary’s, then the value of his 
testimony, though indirect, to Matt. i. 1-17 
is enormously increased, and his version of 
the story presupposes the Canonical beginning 
of Matthew, just as the Protevangelium 
presupposes it. Unless Mr. Charles is pre¬ 
pared to argue that the original form of the 
Gospel was orthodox, and gave the pedigree to 
Mary, and that heretics after J us tin’s age cut 
in and assigned it to Joseph, I do not see how 
he can escape such a conclusion. The only 
other reply is one which he does not attempt— 
namely, that Mary’s pedigree, as Justin knew 
it, was an entirely different list of names to 
that which we have in Matt. i. 1-17. If so, 
it js almost a miracle that, so far as Justin 
quotes it, it should closely agree with the list 
in Matthew. 

I am away from my books, and do not know 
whioh edition of Otto’s Justin Martyr I possess. 
However, if his third edition lacks so pertinent 
a note as that whioh I cited in my letter of 
December 8, then I am glad that I possess an 
earlier or later edition, whichever mine may be. 

Mr. Charles flatters me by saying that “in 
exegesis I exactly recall the great Alexandrian ” 
(Philo). Philo, however, nowhere attempts to 
explain philosophically any Jewish belief as a 
metaphor or spiritual truth materialised, and 
so degraded, by Lia countrymen into a pseudo- 


liistorical narrative. My method has therefore 
nothing in common with his. I hope that, in 
the future criticism of my position which Mr. 
Charles kindly promises, he will see this, and 
see also that my letter in your issue of 
Saturday, December 22, was a mere supplement 
to my two former ones—was in no way a with¬ 
drawal of my theory, as stated in them, but 
merely a fuller exposition of it. 

I am afraid that the statement of Mr. Charles 
that “ Christianity came forth . . . from 
Palestinian Pharisaism” may require some 
qualification, in view of such texts as “Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees,” and of many 
other denunciations of the Pharisees familiar to 
every reader of the Gospels. However, I have 
no doubt that, if we had reliable contemporary 
writings of the Palestinian Pharisees, as we 
have of the Alexandrine Jews, we could fill up 
many gaps in our knowledge of early Christi¬ 
anity, and add to the many resemblances which 
Bitter (Philo und die Ealacha) has indicated 
between Philo’s writings and parts of the 
Talmud. 

One word more about the genealogy in con¬ 
nexion with Tatian. Mr. Charles argues that 
because Tatian retains the anti-Eucratite 
statement in Luke ii. 48, “ Thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing,” it is idle to 
urge that his omission of the genealogies is due 
to his Encratite views. Irenaeus, Jhowever, 
declares that Tatian was set against marriage 
as no better than fornication ; and even if we 
do not accept this as an explanation of his 
omission of the pedigrees, we are still very rash 
if we argue that they were wanting iu his copy of 
the Gospels. Prof. Zahn does not aocept the 
Encratite explanation, yet he entertains no 
doubt whatever but that the genealogies were 
in Tatian’s copy. I believe scholars are 
beginning to recognise that Tatian, in com¬ 
piling his Harmony, used the Curetonian 
version of the Gospels, which in turn rested on 
the New Syriac. Now both the Curetonian and 
the New Syriac ccntain these genealogies. 
How then could Tatian’s copy lack them ? 
Nothing is more improbable. 

Mr. Charles thinks that an early third cen¬ 
tury attempt to get rid of the genealogies as 
fictitious “ was squashed by the orthodox 
literalist Africanus.” But Eusebius’ narrative 
hardly warrants such a statement. Origen 
informs us that, long before Oelsus made fun 
of the inconsistent genealogies (in a.d. 170-180, 
at latest, and probably 150-160), several 
orthodox Christians had written books to 
reconcile them with one another; and he blames 
Celsus for not taking account of these 
reconciliations. I think that Africanus’ work 
was merely of a class with those here indicated 
by Origen; whose statement is important as 
proving that, already before Celsus wrote, 
these genealogies were so firmly established in 
the Gospels that orthodox Christians, so far 
from seeking to dislodge them, wrote treatises 
to harmonise them. What better proof of their 
antiquity can one desire ? 

I agree with Mr. Charles’s concluding 
remarks as to the worthlessness as history of 
these pedigrees. That does not, however, 
diminish their value as evidences of an early 
stage of Christian opinion in which Jesus was 
regarded as the natural son of Joseph. “The 
genealogy can only have originated in a mind 
steeped in rabbinical conceits,” says Mr. 
Charles. So I think; and for that reason I 
attribute its incorporation in the First Gospel, 
not to the late second century, when the 
Church had lost its taste for “rabbinical 
conceits,” especially for heretical ones; but 
to an earlier phase of the religion, when it 
was still mainly Jewish, and when the first 
condition of Jesus’ being recognised as the 
Christ was that He should be shown to be by 
descent a son of David. The leading aim of 


the writer of the First Gospel is to exhibit this 
Messianic aspect of Jesus, who is therefore 
apostrophised in it, even by the evil spirits, as 
“ Thou Son of David.” Hence it is that critics 
and commentators of every school have hitherto 
recognised the peculiar fittingness of Matthew’s 
pedigree as preface of his Gospel. Nor did 
Prof. Nestle or anyone else question its 
authenticity, until Mrs. Lewis’s fortunate dis¬ 
covery suddenly revealed beyond question its 
heretical character. And Prof. Nestle is not 
out of the wood even when he has cut down 
the family tree; for the other awkward 
readings of the New Syriac in Matt. i. 18-25 
remain behind. These other readings can 
hardly be the work of an enemy, as Prof. R. 
Harris hastily supposes; for in Luke ii. 36, 
and elsewhere, perhaps even in Matt. i. 25, 
the New Syriac bears unmistakable traces of 
having passed through Encratite hands. If 
this be so, it is incredible that the readings 
in vv. 18-25 should be anti-Encratite addi¬ 
tions ; for if they survived the Encratite ordeal, 
it can only have been because they were in the 
text from the first. 

In a future issue I hope to be allowed to 
answer some of the strictures made on my 
views in the current number of the Expositor 
by Archdeacon Farrar. 

Feed. C. Conybeare. 


BAGINBUN, FETHARD, AND CAREW. 

Brooklands: Jan. 1, 1896. 

Having made a careful study of various 
rubbings, drawings, and photographs of the 
inscriptions at Baginbun and Fethard in 
Ireland, and Carew in Pembrokeshire, with 
which I have been favoured through the kind¬ 
ness of Col. Vigors, I am convinced that my 
doubts regarding the first of the three—founded 
on imperfect information, and too hastily ex¬ 
pressed in a former letter (Academy, Oct 13, 
1894)—were altogether groundless; and in repa¬ 
ration of a regretted mistake I now ask leave to 
offer some remarks on the whole subject, tend¬ 
ing, I hope, towards a decipherment of those 
remarkable legends. 

Mr. Maoalister (Academy, Nov. 10,1894) has 
given it as his opinion that the Carew and 
Fethard inscriptions are “ practically identical,” 
and that the “ Baginbun and Castle inscrip¬ 
tions have more than a superficial identity.” 
This I entirely accept. But it seems to me that 
we may venture a step farther; and my present 
object is to show reason for thinking that all 
three of the inscriptions are identical, or, at 
least, are intended to convey an identical mean¬ 
ing. In the absence of diagrams from the 
originals, I have tried to make my remarks 
intelligible by tentatively transliterating the 
three inscriptions and tabulating them together 
in that form, each letter with its own number 
beneath. For present purposes, I have divided 
the words by using initial capitals, though no 
such distinctions are to be found in the original 
legends. As a working hypothesis, I assume 
(what I will endeavour to show) that the in¬ 
scriptions are practically identical, and may be 
used to interpret one another; that the Bagin¬ 
bun inscription, which is the fullest, is the 
earliest; that the Fethard inscription, once 
nearly identical with the former, comes next; 
that the Carew inscription is the latest; and 
that subsequently to its appearance the Fethard 
inscription was altered, so as to assimilate it to 
that at Carew. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 


Baginbun : L—11 a q 

12 3 4 

i e u t 

8 9 10 11 

Q e t, h t 

13 10 17 13 19 


G i t 

5 G 7 

Q e n 

12 1.1 11 

i o gh 

2 ‘) 21 21 
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inscriptions —( continued ). 


Fethard : M 

a 

l 

2 

6 

u 

7 

8 

O e 

t 

13 14 

15 

Carew : M 
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2 

e 
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7 
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0 

e 

12 

13 

Analysis 

OF 
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p 

U 
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t 

18 
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- a 
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17 
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sb 

is 


P 

10 


t 

15 


e 

18 


e 

it 

y 

i- 


tiie Letters. — Bag inbun 
Inscription. — No. 1, L. Compare similarly 
formed L beginning early Irish inscription 
“ Lie Colum . . .,” at Gallarus. Z would 
seem to be meaningless. No. 2, M. Preceded 
by an oblique stroke, to mark abbreviation 
and division. No. 3, A. No. 4, Q. Mr. 

. Nicholson thus reads the letter, and in the 
present inscription it seems to be so. No. 5, G. 
Nos. 6, 7, I, T. Similar combinations of I and 
T are found iu numerous examples. The letters 
corresponding to Nos. 5, 6, 7 are undoubtedly 
G I T in the Fethard and Carew inscriptions. 
No. 8, I. Damaged, but apparently I. If not, 
perhaps H ? Peculiar to this inscription. 
No. 9, E. Occurs in Pietish(?), Welsh, and 
Irish inscriptions (e.g., Fercus, Guergoret, 
Fin ten), and must be B, or a modification of 
it. No. 10, U. No. 11, T. Could hardly be 
anything else. No. 12, Q. Same letter as No. 2. 
If not Q, it must be F, Ph, or P. It is said to 
appear as F in early Anglo-Saxon MSS. (Astle, 
Or. of [Ft-., p. 97). Not known to me in any 
ancient Irish or British lapidary inscription. 
No. 13, E. No. 14, N. Unrepresented in the 
other inscriptions. Slightly differs from No. 1, 
and might be L, but could hardly be Z ; seems 
to be N set on end. No. 15, Q. Corresponds 
with C in Carew inscription. No. 16, E. The 
bar does not quite cross the circle, but this 
seems unimportant— cf. similar position of bars 
in round E’s in the other inscriptions, and see 
examples at St. Vigeans, &c. No. 17, T. Per¬ 
haps D, but T corresponds with Carew and 
Fethard, and seems more likely. No. 18, H. 

A peculiar form. It resembles A reversed, but 
can hardly be so here, nor can it be the Bunic 
K. Is the point beneath it significant ? No. 
19, T. The tail is curled up into a cirole, which 
seems a tendency in this inscription (see Nos. 

5, 17, 22). Nos. 20, 21, I, E. Mr. Nicholson 
thus reads the compound letter. It corresponds 
with E in the Carew inscription, and with what 
seems to be E in the Fethard inscription. No. 
22, GH. Hard to determine, but Mr. Nichol¬ 
son’s rendering seems most probable. Fethard 
is here equally difficult, and Carew gives an 
apparent Y. 

Careio Inscription.* —Most of the letters aro 
unmistakable, only Nos. 3, 10, 17 leaving room 
f jr doubt. Nos. 3, 10, P. The import of the 
angled.form at the back of No. 3 is uncertain ; 
might it mark an aspiration approximating P 
to Ph? This projection is absent in No. 10. 
Both have been read as R; No. 10 might per¬ 
haps be so, but not probably, to judge by 
situation and analogy; this equally applies to 
No. 3, which moreover shows too long a tail, 
besides having an inappropriate back-angle. 
The corresponding letters at Baginbun and 
Fethard could not represent R. No. 17, Y. 
Beneath a well-defined Y appears an upeurved 
form, which must have some significance. If 

* I take the Carew inscription from a drawing 
and rubbing by Mr. Romilly Allen. Home of the 
letters—notably Nos. 3, 10, 15, 16, 17—differ from 
those in Buhner's Ins. Chr. and Westwood's Lip. 
Wall. 


the last letters of the other inscriptions are 
rightly read GH, it seems possible that this 
curve denotes an aspiration, modifying the 
pronunciation of Y into some such sound as 
Yeh, which would resemble the Baginbun and 
Fethard legh. 

Fethard Inscription .—As previously stated, I 
assume that this inscription was at first nearly 
identical with the Baginbun inscription, but 
was afterwards altered in order to assimilate it 
to that at Carew. My reasons for thinking so 
will appear in course of the analysis. This 
inscription, it may be noted, is less symmetri¬ 
cally arranged than the others, two of its 
letters (Nos. 13, 18) projecting on either side 
beyond the rough parallelogram occupied by 
the rest of the legend. Nos. 1, 2, M, A. Cor¬ 
respond with forms at Carew. No. 3, P (Ph P). 
Resembles No. 4, Q at Baginbun, but the top 
is slightly flattened and slightly projected at 
right, approximating it to the subsequent No. 
10. Nos. 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, GITEUT, closely 
resemble the corresponding letters at Carew, 
In Baginbun there is an additional letter here, 
viz., I (or H P) preceding the E. No. 10, P. 
At the back of the head there are uncertain 
traces, which may be the remains of a form 
matching that behind the head of No. 3 at 
Carew. No. 12(P). Two firm horizontal strokes, 
answering in place to No. 14, N, at Baginbun 
but having no counterpart at Carew. Faint 
markings appear above these well-defined 
strokes (though no trace of a third parallel 
score); but these hardly seem significant, and 
I incline to think that the strokes represent an 
abbreviation, caused by the erasure of a letter 
once correspondent to No. 14, N, at Baginbun. 
No. 13, C. This outstanding letter is much 
damaged, and there are slight indications of i 
vertical line between the horns of the C, sug 
gesting a minuscule Q; but Mr. Du Noyer's 
drawing, of some thirty years ago, shows the 
letter as C. Nos. 14, 15, E, T, os at Carew. 
No. 16, T. Preceding this letter there is a space, 
occupied by a point, which exactly leaves room 
for a form equivalent to No. 18 (H ?) at Bagin¬ 
bun. No. 17, E. This letter, which matches 
No. 16, E, at Carew, resembles the right-hand 
part of the compound form Nos. 20, 21, I, E, 
at Baginbun, with the end of the loop re¬ 
moved. A space, occupied by a point (or two 
points ?) appears where the left-hand part of 
the Baginbun compound form should be. 
Neither here, however (as I am informed by 
Col. Vigors), nor between Nos. 15 and 16, are 
any clear traces of erased letters visible on the 
stone ; but this signifies little, for the erasures 
may have been originally complete, or time 
may have removed the slight vestiges of an 
imperfect deletion. No. 18, GH. Like No. 13, 
this curious letter stands outside the rest. 
Moderate changes on its forms would assimilate 
it to the final letters at Baginbun and Carew : 
additions iu the former case, subtractions in 
the latter. 

Analysis of the 'Words.— Bag.: L. Abbre¬ 
viation for Ziestone. Comparelrishinscriptions, 

“ Lie Colum . . .” and “ Lie Lugnaedon . . .” 

(M. Stokes, Chr. Ins. ii., pi. v., vi.). This 
lettc-r does not appear at Carew and Fethard. 

The oblique lino that follows approaches the 
next letter, but forms no part of it, aud pro¬ 
bably marks contraction and division. Bag. : 

M A Q; Car., Feth.: M A P (M AP H ?) = son. 
Bag .; GITIE U T ; Car., Feth. .GITEUT; 
a proper name. Compare “ Gideo ” (Ware- 
ham, Dorset) in “ Catgug ic fius Gideo[nis ?] ” 

— (Hiibner, Ins. Br. Chr., No. 32). Bag. : 
QEN — Ceann, Cenn, &o. ( Tr .), Quien ( Arm .); 
head, chief. Car.: PE; Feth. : PE — ; for 
Pen, Penn ( Wei.) — head, chief. At Carew 
the final N—once perhaps represented by a 
now effaced contraction mark — is entirely 
absent. I admit the difficulty, and would ask 
whether there is any precedent for such an omis¬ 


sion, or if possibly the spelling indicates some 
local pronunciation ? In analogy with Bagin¬ 
bun, N (or at least some letter) ought to be 
there; and at Fethard we find in its place a sig¬ 
nificant gap, marked with two arbitrary scores. 
Bag.: QETHTIEGH; Car.: CETTEY(HP); 
Feth.: CET. T. EY(HP). A tribal, family, or 
official designation, A similar name occurs in 
an Ogam inscription at Bullinrannig, Kerry— 
“ Maqqi Qettia,” regarding which Mr. Brash 
wrote as follows: “The name probably reads 
Cetti, as Q is frequently used for C. We find 
Ceat ... in the prehistoric period as Cat . . . 
Caette and Caetti in Mart. Don., pp. 284, 375. 
The Catti were a tribe of North Britain ” (Og. 
Mon., p. 209). A tribe in Somersetshire were 
also designated Catti or Cassi. The tribal 
names in question, and many proper names 
beginning with Cad or Cat, are no doubt con¬ 
nected with Cad ( Wei.), Cath (Gael.) = battle, 
fight; Cathach (Gael.) = a warrior. The two 
final words in each of the present inscriptions 
may perhaps be linked together—Qen-Qeth- 
tiegh, Pe(n)-Cettey—and held to signify either 
(1) Chief of the Cetti or Catti tribe or family; 
or (2) Chief of the warriors, analogously with 
such words as Ceann-cinnidb, Pen-cenedi 
(Gael., Wei.). Chief of a family; or as Gaelic 
Ceaun-cheud, Chief of a hundred (centurion), 
and Welsh Pen-cun, Chief leader, Pen-cbyngor, 
Chief counsellor. 

The whole legend would thus translate:— 
[Stone] of Mac-Giteut, Chief of the Catti—or, 
Chief of the Warriors. 

Southesk. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Cambridge: Jan. 7,1895. 

I am sorry to find that so eminent an authority 
as Canon Barry has so much fault to find with 
my readings. I am also sorry that he detects in 
them signs of hurry ; for though I should have 
been glad of more time in the Kilkenny Museum, 
I certainly thought I gave adequate time to the 
Kilgrovane Stones. The method of locomotion 
which I employed was the same as the Canon’s, 
and the kind hospitality of the farmer on whose 
lands the stones are to be seen relieved me 
of anxiety concerning the dinner-hour. The 
weather, light, and shadows were all that could 
be desired; and, moreover, as I was uuaware that 
anyone bad made an intelligible reading of this 
difficult text before my own attempt, I gave 
especial care to it in the belief that I was 
breaking new ground. 

It is evident that Canon Barry has read the 
inscription in the usual manner, starting from 
the left-hand angle. I should certainly have 
followed the same course, had I not noticed the 
word magi near the top of the left-hand angle, 
running downwards. The points of divergency 
between Canon Barry’s reading aud mine can be 
best shown by setting my transcript under his, 
placing corresponding letters together. I have 
written my own reading inversely and retroversely, 
in order to facilitate comparison :— 


l»o} 


«er} 

ii. 


r OCOID 1 
\ [ic or IQ] J 
hi. 


AR 


u> 

IV. 


Here are four points in which our readings 
differ more or less widely. I should like to 
mike a few remarks on each. (I.) I came to 
the stone expecting (on Mr. Brash’s authority) 
to find r here. I cannot remember now 
what the exact appearance of the group 
is; but I must have seen something whicn 
induced me to alter this preconceived notion, 
and instead of a group of five stem-crossing 
digits to find three such scores followed by two 
vowel-points. (II.) Here (i.) I cannot under¬ 
stand how I came to overlook an m amid such a 
forest of vowel-point3 ; (ii.) I do not know how 
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Canon Barry gets the i of his Maqi; (liL) the q 
of that word does not, I think, depend on this 
angle at all, bat is really part of the illegible 
inscription on the third angle. The two angles 
being close together, there is a little ambiguity 
about the angle to which these scores actually 
belong. Mr. Brash has fallen into the same 
trap, but his transcript agrees with mine in 
making only four scores here, not five ; and (iv.) 
Canon Barry and all other decipherers seem to 
have missed an obscure group of scores which 
depend at this point from the angle at present 
under discussion. This group consists of five long, 
broad, and very shallow scores on tho left-hand 
side of the angle. I was referring particularly 
to this character, when I said that the inscription 
could be distinctly read by standing at some 
little distance from the stone. These scores then 
become very clear, especially if the light be 
propitious : they are almost indistinguishable if 
examined too closely. The influence of the 
weather has practically reduced them to mere 
scalings of the surface, slightly deeper than the 
rest. 

(III.) This is in the fractured part of the 
stone, and Canon Barry’s reading is, I presume, 
a restoration—at least, 1 could not detect any 
markings in the original stone. I found m, then 
one vowel-point, then nine inches blank, then 
four scores on the left-hand side of the angle: 
Canon Barry apparently reads these latter as two 
vowel-points smd two scores, and fills in the 
lacuna with ten digits—one to complete the o, 
then four for c, then two for o, then three to 
complete the i. My own restoration only re¬ 
quires four or five digits, according as Ebrasi or 
Ebrani is preferred ; and, considering the coarse¬ 
ness of the scores and their wideness apart 
throughout the inscription, I do not think many 
more digits could be fitted into the space. 

Lastly, at (IV.) a trifling circumstance, which 
I well remember, confirms me in reading Ebr—. 
My first attempt at reading the inscription 
resulted in Era%i, &c .; but, on revising it, I saw 
that the r had apparently six scores. This made 
me'examine the letter in question more closely; 
and it then became clear that the first of these 
scores was really a b, crowded up closely to the 
initial digit of the r. 

The variations between Canon Barry’s reading 
of the Eilbeg inscription and mine are more 
serious, and to me iuexplicable. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the darkness of the corner in which the stone 
lies, I felt pretty safe at least about Bivodon 
viucoi. 

1 suppose Canon Barry does not accuse me of 
copying the Dunbell inscription over-hastily, as 
his reading and mine only differ by a single 
score. The more I think over his most in¬ 
genious treatment of this inscription, the more I 
like, it; the only objections to which it could 
possibly be open are that, in the present state of 
the stone, it appears to read from the top down¬ 
wards, and that the points of the vowel which he 
resolves into oa are too nearly equidistant for 
such treatment. With regard to the additional 
score at (what l considered) the extreme end, if 
I have missed it I err in good company, as Mr. 
Brash and Sir Samuel Ferguson both give c here 
—the latter so little contemplated the possibility 
of the final letter containing five scores that he 
trimmed his paper mould (which is now in my 
possession) close up to the fourth digit: it there¬ 
fore, unfortunately, gives us no assistance. On 
the other hand, if there be only four scores, it 
would suit Canon Barry’s reading equally well: 
the Ballintaggart Suvallos would then probably 
have something to say, 

R. A. S. Macalister. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Su.vdav. Jan. 13, 4 pm. Sunday Lecture: "Life In Aus¬ 
tralia,” by Mr. Oswald Brown. 

7.80 p m. Bt hical: •• The Evolution of Religion,” by 
Mr. B. Bonn quit. 

Mo.yday, Jan. 14, 6 p.m. London Institution: “ The Use of 
the Supernatural in Alt,” by Mr. Wyke Bayliae. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: "The Development of 
Italian Art,” III., by Mr. J. B. Holgaon. 

8 p.m. Llbri ry Aeaociation: ' The Et. Qrorge'e, 
Hanover-rqnare, libiarj,” by Mr. Trank Pacr; ••De¬ 
livery Sta 1 ione versus Branches,” by Mr. Eatnuel Smith. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The Are 
light,” I., by Prof. Silvanua Thompson. 

Tuzsday, Jan. IS, 8 pm. Boyat Institution : “ The In¬ 
ternal Tncewoik of Pianta and Anima'r,” L, by Prof. 
C. Stewart. 


4 p.m. Asiatic: ” A Collection of Moieia of Imple¬ 
ments, Utemila. Weapons, & o., from Cha'.u Nagjur,” by 
Mr. Hugh Baynbird. 

4.45 pro. Statistical: "The CuUegtz of Oxford and 
Agricultural Dtpreation,” by Mr. L. L. Pilce. 

8 p.m. Civil Bogimcrs: Discussion, ” Mountain 
Bailvaya.” 

8 30 p.m. Ziological: “Some Poraminifera ob¬ 
tained by the Royal Indian Marine Surrey’■ as. Investi¬ 
gator, from the Arabian Sea near the Laccadive Islands,” 
by Mr. Frederick Chapman; “Enumeration of the 
Hemiptera-Homoptera of the Island of Bt. Vincent, 
W.I.,” by Mr. P. B. Uhler; “ A New Species of the 
Family Coccidas belonging to a Genoa new to’ the Fauna 
of theNearetie R-glon,” by Mr. T. D. A. Ocokerell. 

Wedzzrday, Jan. 18. 7.80 pm. Meteorological: Annual 
General Meeting: Bepoit of Ccnncil, Election of 
Officers, Address by the President. Mr. B. Inwards ; 
“The Gale of December 21—81,1E9I, over the British 
Isles.” by Mr. C. Harcing. 

8p.m. Entomological: Annas! Meeting: Election 
of Officers, A'dress by the President, “ Recent Contribu¬ 
tions to oar Knowlcdgeof the Geographical Dietiibution 
of Lepidoptera.” 

8 pm. Micruecopical: Annual Meeting: Address by 
the President, Mr. A. D. Michael. 

8p.m. Folk-Lore: Addrets by the President,Mr. 
Edward (3 odd. 

8pm. Society of Arts: "C.mmercial Synthesis of 
Illuminating Hydrocarbons,” by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

Thursday, Jan. 17.8 pm. Boyal Institution : “Pout Bog' 
li-h Humorists of the Nineteenth Ceutnry,” I., by Mr. 
W. B. Lilly. 

4.30 pm. 8ociety of Arte: “The Lnahaia and the 
Land they live in,” by Capt. John Shakcspear. 

6pm. London Institution: “ Nerves ant Nerve 
Centres in Action,” by Mr. H. Power. 

8 pm. Roval Academy : “ The Development of 
Italian Alt,” IV., by Mr. J. B. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Linnean : “ Variation in tbe Floral Symme¬ 
try of Potentdla and Torm.ntilla (Necker), I.—the Modes of 
Variation.” by Mr. A. G. Taraley; “ Some Variations in 
the Number of Stamens and Carpels,” by Mr. J. H. 
Burkin. 

8 p.m. Chemical: "Acid Sulphate of Hydrozyla- 
mine,” by Dr. Divers; “ Mercury and Bismnth Hypo- 
phouthites,” by Mr. S. Hada; " Kamel a,” HI, by Mr. 
A. G. Perkin. 

8.80 pm. Historical. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Jan. 18, S p.m. Boyal Institution: ‘ Phosphor¬ 
escence and Fhotigranbie Action at tbe Temperature 
of Boiling Liquid Air,” by Prof. Dewar. 

Saturday, Jan. IS, 11 a m. Association for the Improvement 
of GeometrioU Teaching : General Meeting. 

, 3 p m. Boyal Institution: “Stained Glees Windows 
and Painted Glare,” I., by Mr. Lewis F. Day. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Bibliothkqtje de Carabas.” —A Philo¬ 
logical Essay Concerning ths Pigmies of the 
Ancients. By Edward Tyson, M.D., 
F.R S., 1699. With an Introduction 
by Prof. B. C. A. Windle. (David 
Nutt.) 

This, tho latest volume of the “ Bibliotbeque 
de Carabas,” forms a very important con¬ 
tribution to the sciences of ethnology and 
folklore. The hook is almost equally 
divided between the reprint of Tyson’s 
pamphlet and the editor’s Introduction, 
of which the latter is vastly the more 
interesting, although the former contains 
much that is deserving of consideration. 
Who Dr. Tyson was is explained in the 
Introduction ; wherein it is stated that the 
essay now reprinted formed a supplement to 
his Anatomy of a Pygmie, which “ pygmie,” 
it appears, was no other than a certain 
chimpanzee whose skeleton may yet be seen 
in the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. And the argument advanced 


by Tyson is that “ the pygmies, the cyno- 
cephali, the satyrs and Bphinges of the 
ancients, were either apes or monkeys, and 
not men, as formerly pretended.” This, 
however, says Prof. Windle, is a theory 
which has been demolished by the dis¬ 
coveries of the present century. “We now 
know not merely that there are pigmy 
races in existence, but that the area which 
they occupy is an extensive one, and in the 
remote past has without doubt been more 
extensive still.” 

The first two sections of the Introduction 
contain a comprehensive survey of the 
various dwarfish races known to science, 
and the editor endeavours, with much skill 
and success, to indicate the tribes that may 
reasonably be regarded as the descendants 
of the pigmies spoken of by classical 
writers. He shows, moreover, that Tyson, 
in his eagerness to prove that all such 
references denoted apes or monkeys, actually 
shut his eyes to the plain meaning of many 
passages which cannot possibly be held to 
sustain his argument. Tet, on the other 
hand, it is by no means certain that Tyson 
was wholly wrong. 

As the greater part of tho Introduction 
deals with “ the little people of story and 
legend,” with the view of considering how 
far such stories and legends owe their 
origin to veritable dwarf races, and as this 
necessitates several references to the writings 
of the present reviewer, it is not inappro¬ 
priate to discuss this aspect of the question 
in some detail. 

In speaking of dwarfs and pigmies there 
is the initial difficulty of not knowing 
exactly what is meant by these terms, 
especially with regard to stature. But 
Prof. Windle’s upward limit of 4 ft. 9 in. 
is a liberal allowance, which cannot justly 
be called in question. With this definition 
in view, then, he proceeds to make various 
observations tending, on the whole, to the 
conclusion that, however applicable to races 
in Africa and Asia, “ pigmy ” could never 
have been suitably applied to any European 
race. But it will be seen that this goneral 
argument was found to require modification 
after the text had been in type. At 
p. xxxvii. Prof. Windle observes: 

‘ ‘ Leaving aside for the moment the Lapps 
[whose average male stature he states to be 
five feet], there does not appear to have been 
at any time a really pigmy race in Europe, so 
far as any discoveries which have been made up 
to tbe present time show.” 

On the next page, however, the following 
footnote is added: 

“Since these pages were printed, Prof. Koll- 
mann, of Basle, has described a group of 
Neolithio pigmies as having existed at Schaff- 
hausen. The adult interments consisted of the 
remains of full-grown European types and of 
small-sized people. These two races weic 
found interred tide by side under precisely 
similar conditions, from which he concludes 
that they lived peaceably together, notwith¬ 
standing racial differences. Their stature 
(about three feet six inches) may be compared 
with that of the Veddahs in Ceylon. Prof. 
Kollmann believes that they were a distinct 
species of mankind.” 

Now, had Prof. Windle been aware of this 
fact before he wrote his Introduction, he 
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would not only have refrained from writing 
the sentence in the text just quoted, but 
he would also have been inevitably led 
to regard with greater favour than he 
has done the view which identifies such 
“ little people ” as those of Schaffhausen 
with the dwarfs of tradition. He is 
not, I think, so exacting as to require 
the discovery of dwarf skeletons in every 
district in which there are traditions of 
dwarfs before he can admit that the two are 
connected. Granted the former existence of 
pigmies in Switzerland, it is both permis¬ 
sible and reasonable to assume that they 
had kinsmen in other parts of Europe. 
However, at p. lxxxix. he observes that “ it 
seems clear, so far as our present knowledge 
teaches us, that there never was a really 
pigmy race inhabiting the northern parts of 
Scotland.” This, of course, means that 
there is no positive evidence in that direc¬ 
tion in the shape of skeletons; for Prof. 
Windle is aware of several reasons, founded 
on traditional and semi-historical allusions 
and on induction, which might be held to 
imply the existence of such people in that 
locality. But is it really quite clear that no 
osseous remains have ever been found in 
northern Scotland in corroboration of such 
traditions ? The traveller Martin, who 
wrote about 1703, states that, in a stone 
vault “ lately discovered ” in the Hebridean 
island of Benbeoula, there were found 
“abundance of small Bones which have 
occasioned many uncertain Conjectures, some 
said they were the Bones of Birds, others 
judge them rather to be the Bones of 
Pigmies.” Dean Monro also, who travelled 
through the Hebrides in 1549, asserts that 
he and others had dug up from under 
the floor of “ a little kirk ” in “ the 
Pigmies’ Isle” (placed by him near the 
Butt of Lewis) “ certain bones and round 
heads of very little quantity [size], alleged 
to be the bones of the said pigmies.” I 
have myself examined pretty minutely the 
evidence regarding the bones seen by 
Monro, and undoubtedly it is conflicting. 
That the bones were found is clear; but 
what they were is wrapped up in a mist of 
contradiction. Still, the fact that in two 
separate parts of the Hebrides, and at two 
different periods, bones assumed in each 
case to be those of pigmies were discovered, 
seems to me a fact that tends considerably 
to qualify Prof. Windle’s assertion. Had 
there been a Kollmann at the Butt of Lewis 
in 1549, or at Benbecula in 1700, it is con¬ 
ceivable that his decision might have been 
in agreement with that given at Schaff- 
hausen in 1894. 

Still with reference to this detail of 
stature, mention may be made of the state¬ 
ment (p. xli.) that although the Eskimoes 
are “ a people of less than middle stature, 
yet they can in no sense be described as 
Pigmies,” in proof whereof is cited Dr. 
Nansen’s assertion, based on his brief expe¬ 
rience in Greenland, that “it is a common 
error amongst us in Europe to think of the 
Eskimo as a diminutive race.” But one 
has only to read Dr. Robert Brown’s authori¬ 
tative review of Etkimo Life (Academy, 
November 4, 1893) to realise that Dr. 
Nansen’s “ Eskimoes ” were three-fourths 
European. The great infusion of modem 


Danish blood among the Greenlanders has 
been repeatedly referred to by another 
Danish traveller, Mr. Riis Carstensen, 
who describes the people of Ritenbank, 
near Disco Island, as “a population of 
predominant Danish extraction ”; although 
they only knew the language and the 
ways of Eskimoes. Of the existence of 
a small type of Eskimo there can be no 
doubt; and, if I mistake not, many of 
these were seen by the Peary Expedition, 
as well as by earlier travellers. Foxe, in 
1631, discovered an island-cemetery in the 
north-western corner of Hudson’s Bay, in 
which “ the longest corpses were not above 
four foot long ”; whereupon he remarks: 
“ They seem to be people of small stature. 
God send me better for my adventures than 
these.” And it may be observed in passing 
that this instance alone is not only a con¬ 
tradiction of Dr. Nansen’s statement, but 
it shows that Dr. Brinton (cited at 
p. xxxvii.) is in error in assuming that 
“ there is no evidence of any pigmy race in 
America.” 

But although Dr. Nansen’s tall “Eski¬ 
moes ” probably owed their height to their 
Danish ancestors, there is nevertheless 
plenty of evidence of the existence of tall 
races in the Arctic regions. For example, 
in the Hakluyt Society’s publication for the 
year 1894 there are several interesting 
references to Arctic people of good stature, 
able to throw the best wrestlers among the 
English sailors: the period in question 
being the sixteenth and seventeenth con- 
turies. And a trading-vessel from Flushing, 
visiting Davis Straits in 1656, fell in with 
two very distinct types, living together 
in amity — the one a caste of hunters, 
almost quite white, and “very” tall—the 
other a race of fishers, “much smaller,” 
short-legged, and of olive complexion. 
Whatever the exact height of these two 
races, the latter were dwarfs to the former; 
and their existence together, on a friendly 
footing, suggests another point in the 
Introduction. The probability is great—it 
is almost a certainty—that two such races 
would eventually become one. “Inmany 
places,” observes M. de Quatrefages, “ the 
true Pigmies have exercised a certain 
ethnological influence by inter-breeding 
with the superior races, and in thus creating 
half-bred populations.” One result of this 
would be that such mixed populations 
would inherit traditions of an intercourse 
between their forefathers and a race of 
dwarfs—really their forefathers also. “ The 
stunted races whom Mr. MacRitchie 
considers to have formed the subjects of the 
fairy legend, have themselves tales of little 
people,” observes Prof. Windle (p. xcvi.). 
The observation is made as an objection to 
the belief in question; whereas it really 
supports it. 

Turning to another part of the Introduc¬ 
tion, we find reference made to those 
mounds in the British Isles which are 
traditionally assigned to “the little people.” 
Some of these have really proved to be 
mound-dwellings; others have not. One of 
the places specially referred to (pp. lix., lx.), 
is the well-known mound at New Grange, 
co. Meath. This, an undoubted “hollow 
hill,” may be regarded as a tomb or as a 


dwelling, according to individual bias, and 
Prof. Windle favours the former hypo¬ 
thesis. One of the reasons that lead him 
to this conclusion is that Mr. George 
Coffey, a distinguished archaeologist, 
remarks of certain stone basins found 
within the chamber: “ There can be hardly 
any doubt but that they served the purpose 
of some rude form of sarcophagus or of a 
receptacle for urns.” On the other hand, 
Ool. Forbes Leslie observes: “ The position 
and appoarance of all of them are very 
unlike anything intended for the reception 
of sepulchral deposits.” And Mr. George 
Petrie has remarked of a similar specimen, 
found in an unmistakable underground 
dwelling at Skaill, in Orkney, that it was 
“probably used as a mortar for rubbing or 
pounding corn.” Obviously, the question 
has two sides. The same thing may be 
said with regard to the early references to 
this mound, or to the “ Brugh ” with which 
it is sometimes associated, sometimes identi¬ 
fied. To give these references due con¬ 
sideration is, however, impossible in this 
place; but it may be said that these are 
complicated and sometimes contradictory, 
and that, as tho mound itself has not been 
half investigated, it is perhaps premature 
to arrive at a conclusion as to its original 
use. 

The general question of fairy residences, 
very fully discussed by Prof. Windle, is of 
much interest. While a large number of 
places ascribed to “ the little people ” are 
veritable eouterraine and mound-dwellings, 
yet tradition is often at fault. For example, 
it is said in some places that molehills 
are dwellings of “ the little people ”—a 
palpable absurdity. The explanation of this 
inconsistency, from the euhemeristic point of 
view, is (as rightly stated on p. xc.), “ that 
the story having once arisen in connexion 
with one kind of mound, it may, by a pro¬ 
cess easy to understand, have been trans¬ 
ferred to other hillocks similar in appearance 
though diverse in nature.” If tradition 
were absolutely reliable in this respect, 
archaeologists would have a delightful task 
before them. As it is, something might be 
done with due discretion. When a certain 
“Fairy Knowe,” at Coldoch, Perthshire, 
was investigated, it was found to have been 
really a “ hollow hill,” with its entrance 
way, its central court, and the little rooms 
round the sides where tho occupants slept— 
all as it is in the story-books. There is, 

I am told, a similar hillock, also called 
“The Fairy Knowe,” on the estate of 
Ochtertyre, a few miles distant. It is not 
unreasonable to assume that, were it opened, 
it would tell a similar tale. So also with 
the “ Elf Hillock ” at Towie, Aberdeenshire, 
or the “ Fairy Knowe,” of Pubil, in 
Gienlyon, Perthshire, and its adjacent 
“ Sithean Mor,” or with many other such 
mounds. 

These are only some of the points sug¬ 
gested by a perusal of this interesting and 
valuable preface; and if the reviewer has 
devoted an undue proportion of his space to 
demonstrating that some of Prof. Windle’s 
arguments rest upon an unstable foundation, 
it is not that he does not recognise all the 
merit and comprehensiveness of the work. 

David MacRitchie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ FORTUNA MAIOR.” 

Buton-on-Homb-r. 

Prof. Skeat’s interesting letter (Academy. 
November 3, 1894, p. 352) naturally suggests 
the question: How did such a comparatively 
inconspicuous asterism as a, y, ij, f, and *• 
Aquarii with 9 Pegasi, come to bear such a 
lofty name ? To understand this we must 
go back to archaic times. 

The Babylonian “ Tablet of the Thirty Stars ” 
(IF. A. I. V. xlvi., No. 1), which, I think, is 
clearly a lunar zodiac, and (with similar lists) 
the source of all other Asiatic lunar zodiacs, 
begins with the Kakkab A pin (“Star of the 
Foundation ” or “ Channel ”), which, after very 
careful consideration, I have identified with 
Skat (“ the Leg,” * Aquarii), also called Sakib 
(“ the Pourer ,f ). The tablet appears to con¬ 
template a year beginning at or about the 
winter solstice, like the Boeotian, Delphic, 
Bithynian, and Dravidian (S. India) years. I 
need not refer to the well-known connexion 
between the Babylonian Flood-legend and the 
Aquariu8-month ; and I have shown (Academy, 
July 15, 1893, • p. 56) that the flood-hero 
Adraxasis is equated with Skat. Aquarius, the 
lucky constellation in which Xisouthros escaped 
destruction and renewed the world, in medieval 
and modern astrology “is deemed a fortunate 
sign.” The Euphratean Kalckab Nam-max 
(“ the Star of Mighty Destiny ”) is P Aquarii 
( Sadalsund = Sa'd as Siiud, “ the Luck-of- 
Lucks,” the Arabic name being a translation, 
or, at all events, an echo of the original Akka¬ 
dian appellation), while a Aquarii is named 
Sadalmelix (“ the Luoky-Star-of-the-King ”). 
This King is the heaven-god Bar (= An-ear = 
Assur), the patron-divinity of the “ Star of the 
Foundation ” ; and, similarly, Yaruna (—Sar, 
by analogy) is the patron-divinity of the corre¬ 
sponding Indian lunar mansion. 

Such being the character attributed to the 
constellation Aquarius and its prominent stars, 
we may next notice how these Euphratean 
ideas reappear in some of the lunar mansions. 

Lunar Mansion, No. xxiv. (p, ( Aquarii): 
Persian Banda (“The Foundation”); Arab 
Sa'd as Suiid[videsup.); Chinese A'o(“ Empty,” 
i.e., The Beginning of Things), later Hit, Hiii ; 
Indian Shravishtha (“ The Most-Glorious ”), 
afterwards applied to o, p, y, and 5 Delphini, 
which are not properly a lunar mansion at all. 

Lunar Mansion, No. xxv.: Persian Kahtsar, 
a corrupt and abbreviated form of the Avestic 
Shatavacca (“the Hundred-Dwellings’in Aryan, 
= A Aquarii to 9 Pegasi); Sogdian Shawshat 
{i.e., Kaht-sar reversed. Cf. Adra-xasis, Xasis- 
adra, &c.) ; Khorasmian Mashtawand (“ Pos- 
se8sing-Greatnes8,"Avestio magti, “greatness”); 
Indian Shatabhislioj = Shatavafca ; Chinese (a 
Aquarii and 9 Pegasi) Qai {cf. Akkadian gi, 
“foundation”), afterwards Wei (“Dangerous- 
Place,” because dark ; cf. Akkadian mi, vi, 
Chinese mi, mei, “black”) Arab (a, y, £, y 
Aquarii) Sa'd al Akhbiyah (“ Luck-with-the- 
Tents ”); and the Fortuna Maior of Dante and 
Chaucer. 

Shatavaega in the Avesta is ‘ ‘ the powerful... 
who pushes waters forward” ( Sirozah , i. 13), 
and “ makes waters flow down to the 7 Karsh - 
vares [regions] of the earth ” ( Tit Yast, 9). 
In the Bundahis he is also called Shataves, “ the 
chieftain of the south,” not the west {cf. Bun¬ 
dahis, ii. 7 with xiii. 12, and vide Darmesteter 
in “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. xxiii., 
p. 96, note 2). The Euphratean Aquarius was 
connected with local wet weather, as “Baby¬ 
lonia is still reduced to an impassable marsh by 
the rains of January ” (Prof. Sayce, in Trans. 
Soc. Bib. Archaeol. iii. 16-1); but, in the case of 
the derived lunar zodiacs, the mansions do not 
primarily reflect the weather of the countries 
to whioh they belongs but original Euphratean 


characteristics. Hence, Shatavaega (not the 
Pleiades, as Prof, de Harlez suggests, Manuel 
de la Langue de VAvesta, p. 206) is watery 
because Aquarius (= Euphratean Qu, a drip¬ 
ping vase) is watery, both actually every year 
and in the uranographic map. This illustrates 
the curious Avestic phrase, “All the stars that 
have in them the seed of the waters ” {Sirozah, 
ii. 13, &c.). Shataves naturally protects “ the 
seas of the southern quarter, just as those on 
the northern side are in the protection of 
Haptokring” {Bundahis, xiii. 12), i.e., the 7 
Wain-stars. The Indian lunar mansion Shata- 
bhishag is also called Shata-tara {“ having-a- 
hundred-stars”), which is incorrect in actual 
fact; but the name may be understood as of 
dignity, i.e., “ possessing-mighty-stars ” or 
“ dwellings Fortuna Maior. 

Robebt Brown, Jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The general meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching will 
be held at University College, Gower-street, on 
Saturday next, at 11 a.m., when the report of 
the council will be read, new officers and 
members will be proposed for election, and Mr. 
G. Heppel will read a paper on “Algebra in 
Schools.” At 2 p.m. papers will be read by Dr. 

C. Taylor on “ The A.I.G.T. Syllabus of Geo¬ 
metrical Conics”; by the Rev. J. J. Milne on 
“The Conics of Apollonius”; and by Prof. A. 
Lodge on “ Notes on Mensuration.” All inter¬ 
ested in the objects of the association are 
invited to attend. 

The Friday evening meetings at the Royal 
Institution will commence on January 18, 
when a discourse will be delivered by Prof. 
Dewar, on “Phosphorescence and Photo¬ 
graphic Aotion at the Temperature of Boiling 
Liquid Air.” 

Three scientific societies will hold their 
annual meetings on Wednesday next. At the 
Entomological, the president will deliver an 
address on “Recent Contributions to our 
Knowledge of the Geographical Distribution 
of Lepiaoptera,” and will exhibit specimens in 
illustration ; at the Royal Microscopical, the 
presidential address will be given by Mr. A. D. 
Michael; and at the Royal Meteorological, by 
Mr. R. Inwards. 

In accordance with a new regulation of the 
council, the library of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be open to fellows on Saturdays 
until 5 p.m. during the first six months of the 
present year. An assistant will be in attend¬ 
ance to supply books. 

The publication of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Archives of Surgery, which has lapsed for six 
months, is now being resumed. No. 21, 
which commences vol. vi., will appear in 
a few days, with additional letterpress as well 
as nine plates, and will contain a Chronology 
of Medicine from the fifteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth century. The publishers will in future 
be Messrs. West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton- 
garden. 

The Zoological Society of London has just 
issued, through Messrs. Gurney & Jackson, the 
Zoological Record for 1893, being the thirtieth 
volume of that publication. Like the two 
preceding volumes, it has been edited by Dr. 

D. Sharp, of Cambridge, with the help of the 
same staff of recorders. These include, we may 
add, one lady, Miss Florence Buchanan, B.Sc., 
who is responsible for the department of Vermes. 
A new feature is the list of abbreviations used 
for the titles of Journals, Transactions, &c., 
with indications of the principal libraries in 
whioh they are to be found. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. May Muller has recently received 
an address from India, the result of a desire 
among the Pandits, or native Sanskrit scholars, 
to join in the congratulations to him on his 
academical jubilee last August. But during 
the time that has since elapsed, the movement 
has taken a wider form. It now represents 
the gratitude of all the educated classes in 
India—Mahommedans and Parsis as well as 
Hindus, Rajas and reformers, civil servants and 
European professors—for his lifelong labours 
in editing the Rig-Veda and in bringing out 
the series of “ Sacred Books of the East.” By 
tnese works they say 

*' a conviction has been generated and strengthened 
that God’s ennobling and elevating truth is not 
the monopoly of any particular race; and a strong 
impetus has been given to a unifying movement 
among the religions of the world.” 

The address is on parchment, beautifully illu¬ 
minated. It came enclosed in a silver casket 
of repousse work, in the form of an Indian 
manuscript, having on one side a representation 
of the 8un rising above the Himalayas, with the 
Ganges flowing down the mountain, and on the 
top the mystic syllable Om ; and on the other 
side the picture of a sacred bird. 

Darab Dasxub Pesiiotan Sanjana, Pro¬ 
fessor of Zend and Pahlavi at Bombay, has 
sent to Oxford advance sheets of an excellent 
edition of the Pahlavi translation of the 
Vendidad, prepared with the collation of many 
MSS. which were not at the disposition of the 
former editor. This edition will also possess 
the advantage of copious notes at the foot of 
the pages, instead of sparse ones at the end of 
the book. Considering the length of time sinoe 
the first edition was issued, we expeot an ad¬ 
vance upon that production; and this is, iu 
fact, presented. 

The next numbers of the “ Studia Sinaitioa ” 
series, published by the Cambridge University 
Press, will be:—V. The Anaphora Pilati in 
Syriac and Arabic; the Syriac transcribed by 
J. Rendel Harris, and the Arabic by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, with translations; also a short 
and early form of the “ Recognitions ” of 
Clement in Arabic, transcribed and translated 
by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. VI. Select 
Narratives of Holy Women, as written over the 
Syriao Gospels by John the Recluse of Beth- 
Mari Kaddisha in a.d. 778. No. 1 will contain 
the stories of Eugenia, of Mary who was sur- 
named Marinus, of Onesima, and of Euphro- 
syne, transcribed and translated by Agnes 
Smith Lewis. These throw a vivid light on 
the character of monastic life in its prim?, and 
have apparently been the favourite reading of 
the Syriac monks who once formed part of the 
community on Mount Sinai. 

The current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review includes two papers that should attract 
the attention of Orientalists. The one is a 
rythmical and metric version of three Zoroas- 
trian hymns by Dr. L. A. Mills, whioh opens 
out new possibilities of rendering those ancient 
religious compositions in a style more closely 
approaching the original than the prose trans¬ 
lations hitherto published. The other is an 
instalment of a new translation of the Yih-king, 
by Prof. C. de Harliez, of Louvain, whioh pre¬ 
sents this enigmatical Chinese classic, for the 
first time, in a consecutive, rational form, 
varying considerably from Dr. Legge’s transla¬ 
tion in the “Sacred Books of the East,” and 
also from the late Prof, de Lacouperie’s some¬ 
what rash suggestions. This work will be con¬ 
tinued in the April and July numbers. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next at 4 p.m., Mr. 
Hugh Raynbird, jun., will show and describe 
his collection of implements, utensils, weapons, 

, &o., from Chutia Nagpur. 
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FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

i. 

Again wo have at Burlington House an exhibi¬ 
tion of the most varied interest, yielding, indeed, 
in attractiveness to but few of its forerunners, 
although by this time absolute novelties — 
the exhibition being the twenty-sixth of those 
which, in unbroken succession, have been brought 
together in the same place—are few and far 
between. 

Italian art is again this year seen at a certain 
disadvantage, as compared with that of the 
Northern schools, especially the Flemish and 
Dutch, which are represented, as a rule, by 
examples of the highest class, while the panels 
and canvases ot Italian origin are, with some few 
exceptions, neither in the best condition nor of 
the finest quality. Indeed, the only Italian 
work here to which supreme rank can be accorded 
is the famous “ Ariosto,’* by Titian, from Oobham 
—an injured but still an incomparable picture. It 
has here such formidable rivals as the magnificent 
series of portraits by Rembrandt from Qrosvenor 
House, and the luminous “ Don Balthasar Carlos,” 
a Velasquez of the first water, from the collec¬ 
tion of the Marquis of Bristol. The English pic¬ 
tures in the Great Gallery (No. III.) make up an 
unusually fascinating display, even when opposed 
to neighbours so dangerous. It must gladden the 
admirer of our great school of portraiture of the 
eighteenth century, to see that the English 
masters, with all their obvious shortcomings as 
regards thoroughness of execution, remain masters 
etui, though, on the one side of them are Titian 
and Velasquez, and on the other Rembrandt and 
Rubens. Indeed, for sheer power and unity of tone, 
at a certain distance from the beholder, nothing 
maintains itself so well against the sober but 
resistless strength of the Velasquez already men¬ 
tioned os Gainsborough's blue and silver full- 
length 11 Lady Eardley.” 

The Crewe Reynoldses, which the present 
generation has not previously had an opportunity 
of seeing in public, form a unique group. Among 
them are the famous double portrait, “Mrs. 
Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie " ; the mannered, yet 
charming, “Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve’’; the 
delightfully fresh and humorous “ Master Crewe 
as Henry VIII. ” ; and the still more exquisite 
“Mise Frances Crewe,” one of the most perfect 
of all Sir Joshua’s portraits of children. Johann 
Zoffany’s “Interior of the Florence Gallery” 
and “ The Life School in the Royal Academy, 
1772” do not take high rank as pictures ; but in 
the naive sincerity of their realism they are in¬ 
finitely curious, and constitute pictorial docu¬ 
ments of the highest value. Nothing more 
instructively shows how supreme excellence can 
be attained in styles absolutely divergent than 
the juxtaposition in Gallery No. I. of Turner’s 
“ Mortlake ” and Constable’s “ Dedham Vale.” 
The one is an exquisite vision containing the 
very essence, if not the outside husk of truth ; 
the other one of the finest pages of noble, virile 
prose—if the expression be permissible—to be 
found in English landscape. 

In Gallery No. IV. we find first a curious 
“ Virgin and Child ” (Sir Frederic Leighton, 
P.R.A.), by Michele Giambono, the elder of that 
name, by whom there is in the Accademia of 
Venice an elaborate altar-piece, dated 1456, in 
which the tints have the brilliancy of enamel, 
and resemble those in a piece of fine champlev/j 
work. This example, which, like the one just 
mentioned, reveals the influence of Gentile da 
Fabriano, has lost its brilliancy. It bears the 
full signature, " Michael Johannes Bono Venetus 

E inxit.” Before it, in order of date, should have 
een mentioned the little diptych (Mr. Charles 
Butler) ascribed in the Catalogue, possibly 
through some printer’s error, to a “Bernardo 


Gaddi,” unknown to Italian art. Perhaps the 
owner wishes to designate Bernardo Daddi, a 
Giottesque painter who frescoed one of the choir- 
cbapels in Sta. Croce, Florence, and to whom an 
attempt was recently made to give the wonderful 
“ Trionfo della Morte ” of the Campo Santo, Pisa : 
the latter, however, a most unconvincing ascrip¬ 
tion. The faces of the sacred personages, as here 
depicted, show certain curious disproportions, 
such as we are accustomed to associate with the 
art of Taddeo Gaddi. A genuine and character¬ 
istic example of the Ferraresa pupil of 
Squarcione, Marco Zoppo, is the little panel “ A 
Saint ” (Mr. A. de Pass) ; it was not included in 
the recent Ferrarese collection of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. 

A puzzling and fascinating portrait is the 
“Alberto Pio di Carpi” (Mr. Ludwig Mond), 
ascribed to Baldassare Peruzzi. The intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the picture itself would 
not in itself sufficiently support the attribution ; 
for the portrait of this olive-skinned, fair-haired 
(or fair-wigged I) young patrician suggests rather 
the Milanese school under a Northern influence. 
The background, with its architectural features 
and its animated little figures, is, however, much 
more in Peruzzi’s own earlier style. Dr. J. P. 
Richter has traced an intimate personal con¬ 
nexion between Peruzzi and the personage here 
represented, and he furnishes what may be 
accepted as sufficient proof from without that the 
attribution is correct. He has stated to the 
writer that, in 1505—the date which the portrait 
beirs—Peruzzi was, moreover, painting in the 
company of the Milanese artist, Cesare da Sesto. 

The early Florentine school has never been 
so feebly represented as on the present occa=ion. 
The only panel requiring notice is the “Virgin 
and Child” (Mr. Chas. Butler), belonging to the 
group of pictures conveniently summed up as 
“ School of Verrocchio,” which comprises such 
works as the “ Virgin and Child with Angels ” 
and the “Tobias with the Archangel,” in the 
National Galley,and the “Tobias with the Three 
Archangels” in the Accademia of Florence. 
This is a good, sound example of its class ; but 
there is even less justification for giving it to 
Verrocchio himself, than there was for ascribing 
to the master of the celebrated “ Baptism ” in 
the Accademia—as did no less an authority than 
Dr. Bode, of Berlin—our own school-piece 
“ Tobias with the Archangel.” 

The life-size “St. Paul” (Mr. Ludwig Mond) 
is interesting, as probably the only specimen in 
England from the hand of the Pavian painter, 
Pier Francesco Sacchi: it is hard in treatment, 
and unpleasantly Belf-assertive in colour, yet 
marked by a certain bigness and sincerity of con¬ 
ception. Sacchi’s best known work are the im¬ 
portant “ Four Fathers of the Church,” in the 
Louvre (1516), and an altar-piece in Sta. Maria 
di Castello at Rome (1526). 

The “Virgin and Child” (Mr. T. Humphry 
Ward), ascribed to Andrea Solario, is an un¬ 
usually fine repetition of the famous “ Vierge au 
coussin vert ” in the Salon Carre of the Louvre, 
with an entirely different background. Here 
St. Joseph is seen busily at work, while in the 
Louvre original the background is a character¬ 
istic landscape. Were it not for a certain lack 
of subtlety and charm in the faces of the Virgin 
and Child, one might almost hold the picture to 
be an original replica from the hand of the 
master; but these, together with certain other 
minute differences of manner, prevent us from 
accepting it as such. The Louvre example bears, 
on the marble plinth which supports the cushion, 
the signature “ Andreas de Solario fa.” Axother 
puzzle most difficult of solution is provided by 
the curious “ St. Francis and St. Catharine” (Mr. 
H. Reginald Corbet), a painting ascribed by its 
owner to Albert Diirer (!!). The oddest thing 
is, that the panel in question has been provided 
with an entirely new gold ground, upon which 
has been painted, with an amusing naivete on 


the pait of the forger, a huge Diirer monogram. 
An Albert Diirer with a gold ground, and a 
manngram on that ground, is, indeed, a trouvaille ! 
Many opinions exist as to the school to which 
this * interesting panel really belongs. Some 
connoisseurs have deemed it Italian, others 
Spanish, others again South German. To the 
writer it seemed, at first sight, to be a Muranese 
production of the earlier school, under Northern 
influence ; then to belong rather to some Italian 
painter of the Adriatic Coast; bat he must own 
regretfully to having as yet no very definite 
opinion on the subject. 

The capital “Virgin and Child with St John” 
(Mr. R. II. Benson), by Marco d’Ogionno, is one 
of the best extant examples of that unequal 
Leonardeaque painter: it was in the New 
Gallery last winter. The most important pic¬ 
ture in Gallery No. IV. is “The Resurrec¬ 
tion” (Eirl of Ashburnham), by Bartolommeo 
Montagna. This is painted on fine canvas, like 
two of the Vicentine master’s altar-pieces in the 
Vicenza Gallery: it is a comparatively early 
work, though evidently a good deal later than two 
“ Madonnas ’’ in the New Gallery, and the one 
(No. 1098) in the National G.allery. The first 
impression made by the picture is the reverse of 
agreeable, the central figure of the Saviour risen 
from the tomb being unfortunately grotesque 
in both type and movement. The two saints in 
niches at tne sides—St. John the Baptist and St. 
Jerome—make, however, ample amends. They 
are noble examples of an austere realism, rising, 
in virtue of its absolute, unquestioning sincerity, 
into true grandeur. There is little or nothing to 
be seen of the too-much-talked-of influence of 
Carpaccio on Montagna. The Vicentine painter’s 
mood is here more in sympathy with that of 
Bellini’s earlier and more severe stylo ; but he is, 
after all, chiefly himself—one of the most in¬ 
teresting and characteristic figures of North 
Italian art. 

Of the most exquisite quality is the miniature 
“ Holy Family,” by Fra Bartolommeo (Miss Hen- 
riette Hertz), a work small only in dimensions, 
but large and noble in style. Those who cry 
out at seeing a miniature oil-painting like this 
ascribed to the Frate, forget the quite similar 
panels in the Uffizi. They forget also the 
wonderful little triptych in the Poldi-Pezzoli 
Museum of Milan, painted by Fra Bartolommeo’s 
friend and partner, Albertinelli. The large 
“Virgin and Child, with Saints and Donor” 

4 Earl of Ashburnham), attributed to Giovanni 
lellini, and beating a signature, with the date 
1505, is by a Bellinesque who is unable to 
merge his identity, even if he would, so peculiar 
are his mannerisms. Yet he is apparently not 
one of the group of painters really very near to 
Bellini - belonging to the inner circle of his 
satellites. The colour is brilliant, yet harsh, 
and not, in the beBt sense of the word, Venetian. 
The draperies are jagged in fold, and the dis¬ 
proportions between certain figures manifest. 
Beyond question of the school of Bellini, but not 
by Giorgione, to whom it is ascribed, is the beauti¬ 
ful sunny “ Landscape ” (Earl of Ashburnham), 
with curious little figures of two men fencing 
and another playing ou pipes, in the middle 
distance. The type of the landscape, although 
essentially Venetian, is not akin to any of 
those successive phases which we find in the 
well-authenticated Giorgiones, such as the early 
pictures in the Uffiz ; , the great Castelfraneo 
“ Madonna with Saints,” or the so-called “Philo¬ 
sophers ” of the Vienna Gallery (renamed by 
Herr Wickhoff “ Aeneas and Evander ”). 

The magnificent “ Ariosto ” by Titian, lent by 
Lord Darnley, from Cobham, has at some period 
suffered great injury to the head from restoration 
or over-cleaning j yet it remains, for all that, one 
of the noblest and most sympathetic of Venetian 
portraits. The picture shows already the early 
maturity of Titian’s art, although the conception 
is still wholly in the Giorgionesque style of 
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portraiture, as shown in the pictures in the Pesth 
Gallery and the Berlin Museum respectively, and 
in Sebastiano Luciani’s] Qiorgionesque “ Violin- 
player” (formerly in the Sciarra Palace at Rome), 
celebrated, all the world over, as a Raphael. 
The “ Ariosto ” here has just that soft, pleasing 
melancholy, lighting np and refining Italian 
sensuousness, which we find in Titian’s “Jeune 
Homme au gant ” in the Louvre, as well as in the 
beautiful “ Concert ” of the Pitti Palace, so long 
deemed to be the typical Giorgione. It is im¬ 
possible to accept as Titian’s the great landscape 
with figures, “Jupiter and Antiope” (Duke of 
Westminster). This confused and uninviting 
production is,'at the most, by a late, perhaps a 
seventeenth century imitator. The “ Salvator 
Mundi” (Earl of Damley) is gorgeous in colour, 
but too weak and characterless to be by the great 
master of Cadore himself. It bears a family 
likeness to a “ Christ,” with a landscape back¬ 
ground, which, in the Pitti Palace collection, is 
ascribed to Titian. 

Brilliant in colour and unusually well pre¬ 
served is a large “Adoration of the Shepherds” 
(Eudoxie, Countess of Lindsay), ascribed to Tin¬ 
toretto. It is certainly not by that master, but 
probably by one of the Bassano group. The 
Bassano touch is clearly seen in the homely 
accessories, and especially in the crisply touched 
white draperies, with transparent bluish shadows. 
A genuine Tintoretto, on the other hand, is Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s “ Portrait of Paolo Paruta.” 
We have, too, a genuine Moroni—brilliant in its 
contrast of steel-grey with crimson, but reddish 
in the flesh-tones—in the “ Portrait of Vittorio 
Michiel” (Marchese Bentivoglio di Aragona). 
The bright, showy piece, “Mars and Venus” 
(Mr. VaL C. Prinsep, R.A.), ascribed to Palma 
Vecchio, pleasing though it is, lacks the subtlety 
of execution and the poetic glamour of a true 
Palma. If it be necessary to find a name for it, 
we should prefer that of Cariani in his Palmesque 
mood—the juicy green landscape and the massive, 
unrefined blonde who presents Venus being 
much in his style. 

We may pass over without much comment 
the “ Virgin and Child ” (Eudoxie, Countess of 
Lindsay), here, with more courage than discre¬ 
tion, ascribed to Raphael. It is one of the many 
versions of the lost “ Madonna di Loreto,” and, 
with its harsh, opaque colouring, by no means 
one of the most attractive. The necessity for 
exhibiting such a work as this is not obvious, 
especially with the condition presumably at¬ 
tached : that it is to bear, without a word of 
warning to the uninetructed, the august name of 
Sanzio himself. 

Claude Phillips. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a milestone op carausius. 

Cb. Oh., Oxford: Jon. 5,1S95. 

A Roman milestone has lately been found 
about a mile south of Carlisle, in the bed of the 
river PetterilJ, close to the Roman road which 
led from Luguvallium southwards. It has been 
acquired for the Tullie House Museum by Mr. 
R. S. Ferguson, to whom I am indebted for 
information and squeezes. 

The stone, which is six feet long, has two 
inscriptions, one at each end: that is to say, it 
was first erected under one emperor, then, 
according to a common practice, it was turned 
topey-turvy, and inscribed with the name of a 
later ruler. The emperors are Carausius and 
either Constantius Chloros or Constantine I. 

The two inscriptions are:— 

1. IMP CM 

AVRMA T S 
CARAVSI°rF 
INVICTO AVO 

Imp. C(aea) M. Aur{tlio) mavs Carausio p{io) 
/(elici) invicto Aug. The only puzzle is mays, 


which seems to be the lettering at the end of 
the second line: I think it may be a blundering 
anticipation of arays in the third line, as the 
way m which the letters are formed is not so 
dissimilar as in modern print. Carausius is 
generally credited with the names M. Aurelius 
Valerius. The praenomen is testified to by 
several coins, the other names only by one of 
Stukely’s coins (Carausius i., p., 112) accepted 
by Eckhel (viii. 47), but omitted by Cohen. It is 
said to read imp m avr v caravsips p av; 
but Stukely’s notorious inaocuracy and the 
oddity of the legend make the statement rather 
doubtful. 

This milestone is, so far as I know, the only 
certain lapidary relio of Carausius. The in¬ 
scription appears on the squeeze to be com¬ 
plete ; but Chancellor Ferguson, who has seen 
the stone, thinks something may have been lost 
below line 4. 

2. PL V.L 

CONS 
TANT 
III O NOB 
CAES 

Fl(avio) Val(erio) Con$tant\in]o nob. Caes. It 
is possible that a line may have been lost at 
the beginning. In line 4 I think to Bee no on 
the squeezes, and hence I havo supplied Con¬ 
stantino', but Constantio is not wholly 
impossible. The road from Carlisle south¬ 
wards has yielded two inscriptions of Con¬ 
stantine the Great (0. vii. 1176, 1177), both 
later than the one here described and giving 
him the title of Augustus, not Caesar. 

F. Haverfield. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

What claims to bo tho most complete 
history of modern art which has ever Deen 
attempted will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Henry & Co. It is from the pen of Dr. 
Richard Muther, keeper of the Royal collection 
of prints and engravings at Munich, and will 
be entitled The History of Modern Painting, 
The book begins with the English art of the 
eighteenth century, and treats at length of the 
English painters and illustrators of the present 
century. France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Spain occupy a share of the author’s 
space, America and American painters living 
abroad come in for due notice, and the 
influence of Japan on European art has not 
been overlooked. The work will be profusely 
illustrated with portraits of many of the artists, 
and with reproductions of their most im¬ 
portant pictures or drawings. It will be issued 
both in parts and in volumes, and will consist 
altogether of more than 2000 pages. 

There will open next week, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street, an exhibition of 
drawings by Thomas Rowlandson, including 
his Tour in a Post Chaise, 1782, from his Studio 
in London to the Wreck of the Royal Qeorge. 

The following have been elected Associates 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers: 
Messrs. F. Vangs Burridge, W. K. Hinchcliff, 
and W. Thompson. 

There is now on view, in the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit- 
street—in addition to the annual exhibition of 
drawings submitted for the prizes and student¬ 
ships—a collection of drawings of the Pantheon 
at Rome, by M. Chedanne. One of these gives 
a conjectural restoration of the original Portico 
of Agrippa, showing ten columns in front; 
others give conjectural restorations of the build¬ 
ing as it stood in Hadrian’s time, showing the 
bronze plating which was taken away in 1632 
by Pope Urban VIII., and melted down to 
make the existing canopy over the Apostles’ 


Tomb in the Vatican. At the meeting of the 
Institute on Monday next the prizes will be 
distributed by the president, Mr. F. 0. Penrose, 
who will also deliver an address to the students. 

Mr. W. Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, will deliver a 
lecture on Monday next, at 5 p.m., at the 
London Institution, on “ The Use of the Super¬ 
natural in Art.” 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology —printed at the Princeton Univer¬ 
ity Press, and to be had in London from 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co.—opens with three 
papers of the American School at Athens. Dr. 
Charles Waldstein describes a marble head of an 
Ephebus, apparently from a metope, which 
was found this spring during the excavation of 
the Heraeum at Argos. From a comparison 
with the Doryphoros at Naples, and also on 
other grounds, he has no hesitation in assigning 
it to the school of Polyoletus. Mr. Rufus B. 
Richardson writes of the tiles stamped with 
inscriptions that were discovered at the 
Heraeum, in the light of similar tiles and 
inscriptions found elsewhere. The most clear 
is that bearing (in whole or in part) the name 
of the architect Sokles. Mr. J. R. Wheeler 
deals with the remaining inscriptions, which 
are mostly fragmentary and none of very 
ancient date, though interesting from the point 
of view of Argive palaeography. Next comes 
a paper by Mr. W. Hayes Ward on someHittite 
seals, which he has presented to the Metro¬ 
politan Museum of New York. Two of them are 
cylinders, which he affirms to be the first ever 
found with Hittite characters. From one of 
them .he infers that the winged disk of later 
Assyrian art was conceivably derived, through 
the intervention of the Hittites in Syria, from 
Egypt. There are two obituaries: of Prof. 
Heinrioh von Brunn, by Mr. A. Emerson; and 
of Dr. H. G. Lolling, the author of Baedeker’s 
Greece, and curator of the Museum of Inscrip¬ 
tions at Athens, by Mr. R. B. Richardson. 
Finally, we have the usual summary of Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries, filling more than 
100 pages, where we notice that more room has 
been made for Egypt and Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, by omitting altogether the occasional 
notes from India and the Far East. 


MUSIG. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Studies in Modern Music. Second Series. By 
W. H. Hadow. (Seeley.) 

Our author opens this new series with an 
essay entitled “ Outlines of Musical Form,” 
and, as we expected, he has much to say that 
is of interest. While reading it, however, we 
could not but call to mind Wagner’s objection 
to discussing form without contents. Mr. 
Hadow sometimes uses the term "sonata 
form,” for what is technically known as “ first 
movement form,” and sometimes for a Sonata, 
i.e., a work consisting of various movements. 
A trained musician can certainly follow him, 
but for all that he should have avoided the 
confusion. 

The essay on Chopin is, to our thinking, the 
most attractive portion of the book. We are 
told, by the way, that Fetis and Liszt both 
erroneously give 1810 as the year of the com¬ 
poser’s birth ; our author might have added 
that the tombstone at Pere la Chaise also 
repeats this error. Chopin was bom in 1809. 
Mr. Hadow regrets the “ unjustifiable license 
of language” of Chopin’s biographers with 
regard to the George Sand episode. Amid 
many conflicting reports it is now difficult to 
ascertain the exact truth. The matter is not 
of historic importance, neither is a full 
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understanding of the exact relationship between 
the novelist and the composer necessary to a 
foil appreciation of Chopin’s music. But we 
agree with Mr. Hadow that more measured 
language on the part of some biographers 
would have been judicious, and certainly more 
charitable. Very interesting is Mr. Hadow’s 
suggestion, that Chopin’s early acquaintance 
with Polish folk-songs, written not in our 
modem scale but in one or other of the 
ecclesiastical modes, may acoount for his 
indifference to the requirements of key- 
relationship. But we are not so sure whether 
he is right in complaining of the key of the 
Funeral March in the Sonata in B flat minor; 
the Finale is not long enough to create key 
monotony. Again, we doubt whether Mr. 
Hadow ever heard that Finale interpreted by 
Rubinstein; if he had, he surely would not have 
described it as having 1 ‘ somewhat the air of an 
impromptu.” Rubinstein, by dexterous use of 
both pedals, made it sound sad and mysterious 
as the wailing harmonies of an Aeolian harp. 
Mr. Hadow, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, is fond of making strong statements; but 
not everyone will agree with him that the 
second half of the Sonata is ‘' a disappointment 
and a failure.” He declares that Chopin’s 
“ virtuoso passages” differ from those of Herz 
and HunteD, and even Thalberg, as a piano¬ 
forte differs from a barrel-organ. He might 
have made a stronger comparison, and compared 
‘‘virtuoso passages” with those of greater 
pianists, Moscheles, Henselt, and even Liszt, 
and asserted the Polish composer’s superiority. 
Excepting in one or two pieces of minor 
importance, Chopin always used technique 
as a means, not as an end. Let us quote 
Mr. Hadow’s last sentence referring to I 
Chopin’s music: ‘‘There have been nobler 
messages, but none delivered with a sweeter 
or more persuasive eloquence.” Just before 
he has remarked that “ Chopin can claim no 
place among the few greatest masters of the 
world.” This sounds cold, but Mr. Hadow 
admires Chopin to the full; he will not allow 
him to be ranked with Bach and Beethoven, 
but acknowledges him as one of the 
immortals. 

The next essay is on Dvoiitk, and a 
very graphic account is given of the 
Bohemian composer’s youth, his early struggles 
and failures. Well may it be said of 
him now, in the day of success, that he has 
deserved it. The mention, too, of Smetana, 
“thefirst Bohemian composer,” is opportune. 
Mr. Hadow’s description of his “Prodana 
nevesta ” makes one hope that it will be given 
some day in London. Bohemian music leads 
our author to a brief digression on nationality 
in art. The resemblance between the national 
songs of various countries make one somewhat 
sceptical as to the marked distinctions which 
seme would have us recognise. 

The last essay concerns Brahms. Lately, in 
noticing Mr. Fuller Maitland’s Masters of 
German Music, we alluded to the too frequent 
use of laudatory terms. Mr. Hadow, however, 
goes to greater excess. No one now disputes 
the greatness of Brahms, and it is on that very 
account that a “ study ” shordd not become a 
mere panegyric. Brahms was considered guilty 
of a dangerous and radical innovation when, 
in his ’cello Sonata in F, he chose for his 
Becond movement a key one semitone higher 
than the principal key. Mr. Hadow tells us 
that the same thing had already been done by 
Haydn; he might also have given his hero the 
substantial support of Beethoven and Schubert. 

It is pleasant to read of Sir George Macfarren’s 
early essay on the German Requiem, for he was 
not very much in sympathy with modem 
music. 

Mr. Hadow has a few words about Wagner. 
He tells us that “ the drama of the future will 


accept him as one of its greatest potentates.” 
Does not the drama of the present already do 
this? Our author’s remarks respecting the 
“complete organisation of a Sonata or 
Symphony ” invite comment and even criticism, 
but in a general notice of the book the latter 
cannot be attempted. He makes statements 
about Beethoven which are certainly open to 
question. But whatever qualifications we may 
deem necessary in noticing this volume, we 
would fully acknowledge Mr. Hadow’s earnest¬ 
ness, and his desire to understand and explain 
the course of music since the death of 
Beethoven: it is perhaps this very earnestness 
which occasionally leads him into exaggeration. 

Posthumous Nocturne in C sharp Minor. By F. 
Chopin, edited and fingered by Natalie Janotha 
(Ascherberg.) The publication of posthumous 
works often proves disappointing: not so, 
however, in the present instance. The piece 
may not rank among Chopin’s great Noc¬ 
turnes, but it has charm and delicacy. It is 
said to have been written by him for his 
sister Louise. She was particularly fond of 
her brother’s Concerto in F minor, and this will 
explain the reference to that work at the 
beginning of p. 3. There is another passage 
which vaguely recalls—or, perhaps, fore¬ 
shadows—the Nocturne in F sharp minor (Op. 
48, No. 2). Prof. Niecks, in reference to a 
Polonaise published after Chopin’s death, 
remarks: “Nothing but the oomposer’s auto¬ 
graph tells one of the genuineness of this 
piece.” In the Nocturne under notice a 
facsimile of the original MS. is given on the 
title-page. Miss Janotha has added some 
useful fingering. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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A leading daily paper says 
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rpRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For 

Musical Education and Examination. Inst. 1873. 
Preaident—SIK RICHARD E. WEBSTER, O.C.M.G., Q C., M.P. 
Warden—PROF. E. II. TURPIN, Mus.I). 

Director of 8tudies-PRoF. BRADBURY TURNER, Mu*B. 
NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, Feb. 19. 

Students of the College (Professional or Amateur) can receive 
instruction in all branches of music under eminent Professors. 

Lent term begins on Wednesday, January 18 . New Students will 
be admitted on Monday, 14th, and Tuesday, 15th, at 11 o’clock. 
Both day and evening classes are held. 

Tlie following is a list of Professors:—Messrs. R. B. Addison, O. 
E. Bambridxe. LT.Cl,, W. L. Barrett, H. R. Bird. W. Harding 
Bonner, J. T. Carrodus, B. Carrodug, V. A. Chaine, J. L. Child, O. 
A. Hinton. F. G. Cole, L.T.C.L., F. Conler, W. Creser. Mu*. I)., F. W. 
Davis, O. Edwards. H. Gilwon, W. U. W. Ooodworth. LT.CL, J. 
Higgs, Mu».B., J. T. Hutchinson, M. H. de Larmoyer, H. Lazarus, 


Mus.IX, J. Kadcliff, J. Reynolds, L. Kicci, Mme. Blanche St. Clair, 
Prof. Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., Messrs. J. Solomon, F. Swinford, L. 
Sxczepanowski, C. E. Tinney, Prof. E. H. Turpin, Mus.D.. Mr. J. 
Turpin, Mus B., Prof. Bradbury Turner, Mus.B., Messrs. K. F. Tyler, 
L.T.C.L- A. Visetti, A. II. Walker, BA., Mus.D., J. Warnncr, 
Mus D., Wallace Wells, and £. Woolhouse. 

I’rospectuaes and all further information may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


TTN1VERSITY EXTENSION SOCIETY, 

MARYLEBONE CENTRE. 

A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on the POETRY of TENNYSON 
will be given by Mr. J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. (BalUol College, 
Oxford), commencing THURSDAY, January 17th, lffltt, at 3 p.m., 
at the PORTMAN ROOMS, BAKER STREET, W. (Eutranoe, 32, 
Dorset-street). Tickets for the Course, £1 Is.; may be liad of Miss 
Reis, Hon. Sec., 84, Finchley-road, N.W., or at the Doort. Admission 
to Single Lecture, 2 s. Gtl. 


Q UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP 

-Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. in Double High Honours, Firs► 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin.). RECEIVES YOUTHS nnd YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked success; 
University Scholarships : Professional Preliminaries ; a Second at the 
Civil 8ervioe Examination; London Matrioulation invariably First 
Division. Ac., Ac. References to imrents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals. Terms moderate. 


TPLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

JLLi . THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


S T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up a few VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on 
the 13th JANUARY NEXT.—For information, apply to the Bursar, 
Bt. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


“DOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

JD and ENGRAVED in Medieval or Modern Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Mohinc, 52, High 
llolborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.— Addres 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DY DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 

-13 ProfesRor of Physiology in Anderson's College Medical School 

THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE and 

URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7s. 0d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Bail liire, Tindall A Cox. 

The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 

and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both Snrne). Price 5r. 

LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEASE. Price 

2s. 6d. 

London : J. A A. Churchill, New Burlington-strcct. 


TVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

IbL ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munidb, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
In the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologist*, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Work* of Art, Original MSS., Designs* 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations* 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dec., dec., at a moderate cost- 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN LONDON 


MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psgchology and Philosophy. 

Edited by G. F. STOUT, 

With the Co-operation of Professor H. Sidgwicx, Professor W. 
Wallace, Dr. Venn, Dr. Ward, and Mr. E. B. Titche.nlo. 

New Series. No. 13. January, 1895. Price, 3s. 

Contents : 

I.-WHAT do wo MEAN by the INTENSITY of PSYCHICAL 
STATES ? F. H. Bbadley. 

II.—ON the DIFFERENCE of TIME and RHYTHM in MUSIC : 
Dr. R. Wallaschek. 

III.—THE METAPHYSICS of the TIME-PROCESS : F. C. S. 
Scu ills a. 

IV.—THE RELATION of ATTENTION to MEMORY i W. G. 
Smith. 

V.-SIMPLE REACTIONS : E. B. Titciiener. 

VI.—REALITY and CAUSATION : W. Cakulx. 

VII -DISCUSSIONS— 

The Physical Basis of Emotion. A Reply : D. Irons. 
The Theory of Justice : T. Whittarkk. 

VIII.—CRITIC A L NOTK'ES— 

W. Wallace, Hegel's Philosophy of Mind (edited by): 
J. 8. Mackenzie. 

G. T. Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory : 
E. B. TiTciiENca 

Rev. II. Hughes, The Theory cf In fere net, : J. Brough. 
Max Ileinze, Y'orlesungen Kants uber Mttaphynik axis 
drei Semestem : M. M. Curtis. 

IX. —NEW BOOKS. 

X. —PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

XL-NOTES and NEWS. 

Williams ft Norgate. 14, Henrietta-ztreet, Covcut-gardon, London; 
and 20 , South Froderick-strcet, Edinburgh. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 371, will be published on JANUARY 13. 

Contents. 

I. TWELVE YEARS of INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

II. MR. MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 

III. NAVY RECORDS of the ARMADA. 

IV. MODERN MAGIC. 

V. THE HISTORY of the CABINET. 

VI. THE COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE. 

VII. ERASMUS. By the late Professor Froude. 

VIIL EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 

IX. A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. 

London : Longmans, Grkkn ft Co. 

Crown 8to, Os. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 359, will be published on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16th, 
1895. 

Contents. 


L ERASMUS. r VI. THE METHODS of the 

II THE ORDNANCE SUR- 1 NEW TRADE UNIONISM 

VEY. ! V11 - PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S 

CREED. 

I1T - L ?. 8 u T r 0f vm OLIVER WENDELL 
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V. HORACE and his TRANS¬ 
LATORS. 


HOLMES. 

IX. ENGLISH 8URNAMES. 
X. THE SQUIRE ARCHYand 
the STATUTE BOOK. 

XI. ENGLAND in EGYPT. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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J^OOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 
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J^IBRARIANS. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 

By 

ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in tho British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of tho several phases of Durcr’s 
activity as a draughtsman and eketcher during all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plates Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 08 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

New Pamphlet, Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 


Does not Touch Up the 
Skin. 

Price 4d., 6cL, 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting tho voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with tho glands at the moment they aro excited 
by tho act of sucking, tho glycerine in theso agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7id. t and tins. Is. lid., Labelled : 
JAMBS BPPfl & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH: 

A Record of hia Life and Work. By hia Daughter, HYPATIA BRADLAUGH-BONN8R. With an Account of his Parliamentary 
Struggle, hia Politics, and his Attitude to Religion, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. Two Photogravures and 8 other Illustrations. 
2 volf., doth, 21s. 

“ Mrs.'Bradlaugh-Bonner has not only successfully defended her father's memory, but has reared to that memory a worthy record.She has 

managed to convey a living picture of her father.Will find it a wide circle of eager readers.”— Daily Chronicle .' 

“ His daughti r‘s biography is his not unfitting literary monument .”—Daily Xeus. 

THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES* OF FLORENTINE HISTORY . 

The Republics and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor PASQUALE VILLAIU, Author of "TheLife of Savonarola.” Transla'od 
by LINDA VILLABI. Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 

“ By far the most learned and thorough pioco of work that has yet been placed before the British public.”— Glasgow Herali. 

THE CRUSADES: 

The Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. ARCHER and CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KING5FORD. (The New Volume 
of “ The Story of (he Nations.”) Illustrated and furnished with Mips and Index. Cloth, 5s. 

“ It possesses distinctive characteristics which make it a desirable addition to popular teiies.”— Scotsman. 

THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS."—SECOND EDITION. 

IN THE GUIANA FOREST. 

By JAMES RODWAY'. Introduction by GRANT ALLEN. Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 61. 

“ A better volume of the kind has never come before tts."— Daily Chronicle. 

“Bright, vivid, and picturesque. There is hardly a dull page in the volume.” — Liberal. 

ALLEYNE: 

A Story of a Dream and a Failure. By E. T. PAPILLON. Cloth, Ou 
“ Mr. Papillon’s perfectly delightful creation.Powerfully written throughout.”— Daily Telegraph. 


A CYCLOP/EDIA OF NAMES. 

1 vol., half-cloth extra, £2 h. net; half-morocco, £2 15s. net. 

This volume contains over 1,700 pages, and covers (in a selective way) the entire field of names. The number selected is about 50,000. 

“A book of ready reference for prop; r names of every conceivable kind Calculated to render i ubstantial service to readers of all classes.”— Daily News. 

THE DEVIL'S PLAYGROUND. 

By JOHN MACKIK. Cloth, 0s. 

“ Is a simply but tragically conceived story .”—Literary World. “A novel of notable merit.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“No one will begin the book without finding his curiosity so stimulated that he will read it to the end.”— Seo'.sm in. 
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Sonnet-Sequence. By QUEX. Cloth, 2s. Gd. 
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By Florbitcb O’Driscoll, M.P. Illustrated, 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL of FOREIGN 

TONGUES 

(SERIES METHOD), 

HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 

French—Victor B6tis (C'onfOrencicr it l’Ecole do Pedagogic, Paris).' 
German—Paul Drabig(Berlin University). 

Greek (Ancient and Modem)—Christos Bougatsos (Athens University). 
Russian—Dr. A. Markoff (St. Petersburg Univorsity). 

Italian—V. D'Ortengo (Turin). . „ , 

Spanish—Ed. Tolr& y Fornes (“ Profesor Normal, Barcelona Luiv). 
And qualified Assistants. 

LANGUAGE CLASSES are given (orally and grammatically) upon 
the principle of utilising the mental visualisation of scenes in sequence, 
instead of book translation. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. page 

Mnrro’n Litebatubk of the Georgian Era, by 

T. Hutchihboic.49 

Archdeacon Chbetham’s History of the Early 
Church, by the Rev. Ronald Bayne . ... 51 

Waliszbwsbi’s Catherine of Russia, by W. H, 

Morfill.51 

The Life and Correspondence of Dean Buceland, 

by the Rev. M. G. Watkins .62 

Speight’s Niddbbdale, by the Rev. Dr. Robinson . 53 

New Novels, by J. B. Allen , ... .53 

Some Volumes of Verse, by Norman Gale . . 54 

Notes and News.65 

University Jottings . . • • • • .66 instead of’lx>ok translation. 
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I restage ......... o7 Modem) begin January 21st. 8i»ecimen lessons can Ikj attended free. 


Obituary: Sir John Seeley; Dr. Haee ; &c. . 

Magazines and Reviews. 

Selected Foreign Books. 

Correspondence— 

The New Syriac Gospels, by F. C. Conybearo and the 
Rev. G. H. Skipwith ; The Book of Mulling, by the 
Rev. H. J. Lawlor ; The Present State of the Question 
of Popular Tales, by Andrew Lang ; " Hey Noting 

No ** by the late John O’Neill. 

Appointments for Next Wkbk. 

Prof. Fraser’s Edition of Locke’s Essay, by 

Campbell Dodgson. 

I-tsing’s Recobd of India in theJ Seventh 

Century . 

Science Notes. 

Philology Notes. 

Reports of Societies.. . 

Books on Roman Archaeology. 

Archaeological Explorations in Crete . . 

Correspondence— 

Epitaphs with the Formula ou8e)i iddyaros, by 

W. E. Crum. 

Notes on Art and Archaeology .... 
"Kino Arthur" at the Lyceum . . . . 

Stage Notes. 

Recent Concerts, by J. S. Shedlock .... 


tickets on application. French, daily : 10.30 a.m , 4.15, tf.15,17.18 p.m. 
German, 11 —3, 4—6, 7—9 p.m. Greek (Ancient), Mon. and Thun, 
11—1; Tue*. and Thurs., 5—7, 7—9 p.m. For further particulars apply 
The Secretary. 

Principal!: II. Swan and V. Bkti.v 

r pHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-L GRANTS TB* 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard, being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 


wiimu, .uvuiin, uiiiuiUKiiaiu, niisivi, lauiiii, uuhikuiimu, 

Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L radon. Loughborough, Slanchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 


For Prospsctus, Ac., apply to the Skcrktart, L.L.A. Bcheme, the 
University, 8t. Andrews, N.B 

Q UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOR 

-Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. in Double High Honours, First 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin ). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special individual Instruction. Bare experience ami marked success; 
University Scholarships; Professional Preliminaries; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination; London Matriculation invariably First 


66 I and Professionals. Terms moderate. 


) PUBLISHER S.—Experienced 

literary man on staff of London morning paper could under- | 
HTORIAL WORK for weekly or monthly paper, magazine or 
lily T.R.S., Box 345. Sell’s Advertising Ofhces, Lmdon. 


take EDITORIAL WORK for weekly or monthly paper, magazine oi 
periodical,—Apply T.R .S., Box 3 45. Sell ’s Advertising Ofhces, Lmdon. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLI) DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (Itoys aud girls).— 
Address. Insthuctob, . 4 cat bin u Offi ce. 27, C hance ry Lane. 

TJOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

—and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wool, 
Copper, or Steel. A Rook containing Illustrations of Medueval 
Designs on Woo*l, post free, 25 stamps.—T homas Mohi.nc, .vj, Hi K |, 
Holboro, London, W.C. Es tablished 1791. 

T O INVALIDS.— AT LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, scut gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. 8 tqckkb , H , I<ancantcr Pla ce. Strand. W.C. 

»TIHE AUTHORS’^ BUR EAU, Limited 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “ A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revise*, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address M \naoek, 
Koxbur gho P ress, 3, Victoria-street. Westminster. 

TYPE-WRI TING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully aud promptly 
typewritten by Ratne A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W C 
Private room for dictation. Hi gh est refe r ences. Tran slations. ' ’ i 

CATALOGUES 

pOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

__ DDL AU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

AND 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
_ CATALOGUES post free on app licatio n . 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catalogues on application. 


E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£ 20 ) i n APR IL —Apply to the Head M aster._ 


HORS’ C 

:r, WHITEHALL COURT. S.W. 


U B, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready. Crown 4to, lie. 

THE STUDENT S HANDBOOK 
TO THE PSALMS. 

By the Her. J. SHARPE, DD, 

Late Follow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt 
Scholar, and Hebrew and Scholofleld Prizeman, 
Rector of Elmley Lovett. 

"Very useful to students and devout readers.’’— Times. 


! Just ready. Royal 8vo, half bound vellum, cloth, red bur¬ 
nished edges, 15s. 

LEX MOSAICA; 

Or, the Law or Motes and the Higher Criticism. 

Edited by the Rev. RICHARD VALPY FRENCH, 

D.C.L., LL.D. 

Essays by SAYCE, RAWLINSON, DOUGLAS, GIRDLE- 
STONE, LIAS, SHARPE, LEATHES, WACE, and others. 

A leading daily paper says 

“ Tho groat value of the book and the universality of the 
interest of tho subject for men of every Christian de¬ 
nomination and profession, require that it should be 
designated the volume of tho year. It convicts the higher 
criticism of critical deficiency."— Extract from leading article. 

" Not a little must be gained for thccauso of truth, when 
the so-called Higher Criticism is so lustily assailed with its 
own weapons."— Times, Dec. 21, 1894. 


Directors— 

Mr. Oswald Cvawithd, C M.G. (Chairman), Lord Monk.swxll, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. H. R. Tedder. 

Full particulars of the above Club may bo obtained from the 
Secretary, G. Hedhekt Turing. 

"ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-I-t WATER-COLOURS.-Tim WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, Iruu lo till 5. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, (id. 

_A lfred 1). Fmr r, R.W.S., Secretary. 

W H A T D’YE L A CK ? 


Retail at all Booksellers. 

Prospectus post fret and gratis from the Publishers. 
ird MoxkswxLL, Mr. - 

H. R. Ttm.ru. EYRE A SPOTTI8WOODE, 

obtained from the 

if euhaht Tiioiso. lkr Xajuttft Printer ., 

- London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne, Sydney, 

INTERS in _ __ N '« w Y oliK -_ 

HIB1TION is NOW 

I 5. Admission, Is. THE 

R.W.S., Secretary. 

lac k? AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


. , 4 ‘ , Has tho honour to announce the Publication of 

Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddragtm, Middlesex, for any Book over 

issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 
the very last work published; also for any curio or object of interest 

under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, Dy 

nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has tho largest ATPUPT DTTDVP 

assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ALDJIilCI JJUxCHjxC, 

ready, willing. ,n<l liberal buyer (or prompt cash. Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in tho British 

r ^0ME, BUY MY WARES._GEMS Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

^ Jewels. Laces, Fans, Miniatures, Antiques, Uniques, Silver omvnv mT tttxt bk a 

late, Sheffield Plate, Sundial*, Statuary, Ironwork, Ivories, Tapes- OLL/rtllil GULYAIN, M.A.) 

•ics, Bronzes, Medal*, Priuts, Arms, Enamels, Pewters, Books, Docu- _ „ . . _ . 

icuts, Autograph*, Sumps, Curios. Keeper of Prints and Drawtngs , Bnttsh Museum. 

“ Heaps of rings and pretty thing*, anti trinket* due to beauty, 

A i>erfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection’s duty; 'The British Museum collection, reproduced in this 

And luces fine, a daiuty time, and bangles, gem*, and sweeties, , r/ .|.._^ • „ T1 _-_,, , . f • , , . . 

And pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise " ' olume, is, says Professor Golvm, a fairly complete and 

It is a modest ami au accurate assertion to say that there does not | representative survey of the several phases Of Durcr’a 


tf -° lnOME, BUY MY WARES.-GEMS, 

_ I Jewels. Laces, Fats, Miniatures, Antiques, Uniques, Silver 


Plate, Sheffield Plate, Suudials, Statuary, Irouwork, Ivories, Tapes- 
trie*. Bronzes, Medals, Priuts, Arms, Enamels, Pewters, Books, Docu¬ 
ments, Autograph*, SUinps, Curios. 

“ Heap* of ring* and pretty thing*, and trinket* due to beauty, 

A iH-rfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection’s duty ; 

And laces fine, a daiuty time, and bangles, gemi, and sweeties. 

And pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise " 


exist elsewhere under tlic canopy of heaven such au interesting and 
large collection. 

CLARA (MiBs)lMILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

fi P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to tho excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

JVTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

4c.—KING, SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machine* for priutiug 
and bindiug illustrated or other Publications, 
to any part of the I Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
(Limited), Bookmen, I Journals. 

I Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, ” Africanism, London." 

CIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. A Large 

O Copyright Etching of Sir F. LEIGHTON'S "HIT" (engraved 


T 0 BOOKBUYER8 and LIBRARIANS 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The BOOK LOVER’S TREASURE 
HOUSE, No. 2, now ready, containing a selection of High-class 
ami desirable Second-hand Books. Post free to any part of the 
Z 'oridj—Address, Midi.and Educational Co. (Limited), Bookmen, 
o. U. B. Department, Birmingham. __ 

T ype-writers.—second-hand Telephone 2759. Telegraph, " Africanism, London." 

MACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or--—-—- - - -- 

Purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers QIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. A Large 
Remingtons, \osts. Hammonds. Caligranh. Bar-lock*, Fitch, 4c, Copyright Etching of Sir F. LEIGHTON’S " HIT " (engraved 

rrom £S. Mo. Copied with accuracy and despatch at lowest rates, surface 21 by 10 in.) is given away to every Purchaser of the ART 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Tavloii, Manager, JOURNAL for 1895. For conditions see 1‘rospcctu*, sent i*ost free 
National Type-writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane London (Uolbom on application to your Bookseller or direct to tho Publishers, J. S. 


Virtl l 4 Co., Ltd., 26 , Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


activity as a draughtsman and sketcher during all periods 
of his career." 

The Volume ie Imperial folio, half-morocco, Plate* Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Mdition 100 Copie*. 
Prie* Six Guinea*. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 181 pfures, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 08 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, poet free, O.xe Shilling. 

"AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art." 

New Pamphlet, Fbke ok Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 

J ust published, cloth I wards, bevelled edge*, 2*. 6d. 

SLEEPING BEAUTY, and other Poems. 

By Rowk Lixusion. Author of "Woodland and reamlaud," 

* Verse* in Town and Country,’’ " Thro’ Misty Veils, ’ 4 
Guiirmi, F.uikan 4 Co., Lmdou. 
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Google 
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BUCKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK or TRAVEL. 

FROM THE CLYDE TO THE 
JORDAN: 

Nirratlve of a Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, ALA. 
With 30 Illustrations. Cloth, tie. 

“ Mr. Hugh Cullen hu written a narrative of really Inter¬ 
esting travel, In which he gives glimpses of Eastern life 
such as can onlj be conveyed by one »ho has penetrated to 
the remotest parts."—Poll M all Gazette. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS. 

From the German of ANTON EERNKR YON MAK.ILAUN. 
liy F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc. With about 1,000 Original 
Woodcut Illustration* and 16 Plates in Colours. To be com¬ 
pleted in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, of which I. 

. to IX. are now ready. 

Also now ready, Half-Vols. I. and II., cloth, 12s. Gd. each 
net; and whole voL I., cloth, 25e. net. 

BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 

A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books. 
Cloth, Is. 4d. each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

GOLDSMITH’S The VICAR ofWAKE- 

FIELD. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of SEL 

BORNE. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

GREEK STUDIES- A Series of Essays. By Walter Pater, late 

Fellow of Brascnose College. Prepared for the Press by CHARLES L. 8HADWELL, Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Extra cr:\vn Svo, 10*. 6d. 

TIMES.—** Hi* true \ o-itior in contemporary literature ns a scholar of rare merit*, and not merely as the master of a 
igularly finished style, will be fixed in the judgment of those whose opinion is best worth having by the republication 
these adi 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY 
MISPRONOUNCED. 

With Blnta on Correct Articulation. A imeful Dictionary 
for all who wish to Study the Best Speech of To-day. By 
W.RAMSAY-CRAWFORD. Cloth, 2s. 


AND 


a admirable essays.” 


London: BLACK1E & SON, Limited, Old Bailey . 

MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKSELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 

■gOOK BINDEBS, 

j-^IBRARIANS. 

INGUSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

rpHE LARGEST 8TOOK In the WORLD 


Bin, 
cf 

ARISTOTLE’S THEORY of POETRY and FINE ART. With 

a Critical Text and Translation of the “Poetics.” By 8. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Oxford. 
8vo, 108. net. 

TIMES.—** There is no need to tell those who are acquainted with Professor Butcher’s high reputation that his work 
is thoroughly well done.” 

THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. A Revised Text, with In- 

troduction, Analysis, and Commentary. By FRANZ SUSEMIHL, Professor in Greifswald, and R. D. HICKS, 
Fellow of Trinity College. Books I.—V. 8vo, 18s. net. 

LAW in a FREE STATE. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Barrister- 

at-Law, Author of “ Individualism a System of Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

DAIL Y TELEGRAPH.—*' He brings to bear on the theories of political economy an amount of wit,practical common 
sense, lively illustration, and thorough-going logical analysis sufficient to import life to the dryest of dry bones.” 

THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 
THE MELANCHOLY of STEPHEN ALLARD. By Garnet 

SMITH. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HERO-TALES of IRELAND. Collected by Jeremiah Curtin. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. not. 

SUMMER STUDIES of BIRDS and BOOKS. By W. Warde 

FOWLER. Crown Svo, 6s. 

TIMES.—" Readers of Mr. Warde Fowler’s delightful * Year with the Birds* do not need to be told what a dainty 

feast he has providod for them in his new volume.The volume will bo troasured by all lovers of birds and their 

haunts.” 

MILTON. By Mark Pattison.-GOLDSMITH. By William Black. 

—COWPBB. By GOLDWIN SMITH. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

[“English Men of Letters ” Series in Macmillan’s Three*and-Sixpenny Library - . 

A HANDY-BOOK of the LABOUR LAWS: being a Popular 

Guide to the Employers and Workmen Act, 1875, Trade Union Acts, 1871, 1876, and 1893, &c. With introduc¬ 
tions, Notes, and the Authorised Rules and Forms for the use of workmen. By GEORGE HOWELL, 
F.S.S., M.P. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Contains a good deal of new matter, and is an exceedingly useful book.” 

HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. By George Birkbeck 

HILL, D.C.L., Honorary Follow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

LEEDS MERCURY.—"In certain directions, both Oxford and Cambridge might tako with advantage tome of the 
hints which aro given, but never obtruded, in theBO graphic pages.” 

1857-8-9. In- 

eluding the Relief, Siege, and Capturo of Lucknow, and the Campaigns in Rohilcuud and Oude. By 
WILLIAM FORBES-MITCHELL, late Sergeant 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[Macmillan's Thkkk-and-Sixpenny Series. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —“This is one of the most readable books of the season. Much as has been written of the 
story of the Indian Mutiny, we havo not before had a really good narrative from tho point of view of the ranks, and a 
better one than this we are not likely to got.” 


REMINISCENCES of the GREAT MUTINY, 


THE PLANET EARTH: an Astronomical Introduction to 

Geography. By RICHARD A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—** It is as clear and progressive as it could possibly be, and is, indeed—when wo 
consider the educational defects of most books of this size-a most refreshing little volume.” 


CLASSICAL 


JUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
.)Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
IO QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

VJ, 5 LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP 

Does not “ Touch Up” the 
Skin. 


FOR SENSITIVE SKINS. 


SERIES.—Recent Volumes. 

Fcap. 8vo. 

THE ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE, D.TTi., Instructor inGreok at Barnard College, New York. 3». 6d. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.— “llo sets lorth more clearly tho peculiar character of tho Earipidcan play than wo 
remember to have seen dono in any school or University Text-book.” 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE of PERICLES. With an Introduction, 

Notes, and Indices. By Rev. II. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Cambridge, Hou. D.Litt., Dublin, formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

MANOnESTER GUARDIAN.—" Affords the beginner all reasonable help, but only maturo students can fully 
appreciate its scholarly merits and the immense paius that havo been bestowed upon it.” 

CICERO’S PRO MURENA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by J. H. FREESE, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOLMASTER.—** Mr. Freezo’s edition is a thoroughly good and practical one, containing a capital introduction, 
and about seventy-five pages of notes dealing thoroughly with the many difficulties which beset the student in working 
through a subject over which the mist of ages has thrown a deep (though not irremovable) shade of obscurity.” 

THE j&NEID of VIRGIL, BOOKS I. VI. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by T. E. PACE, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's Ciliege, Cambridge, Assistant Matter 
at Charterhouse. Cs. 

EDUCATION.IE TIMES. —” A new volume in the Classical Series, and one of which all students and teachers of 
Virgil will be glad. So far as a cuivory glunco can show, tho notes appear admirably sound, lucid, and sufficient.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 

Digitized by Google 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

FORTY YEARS at the 

POST OFFICE 1830-1890. A Porsonal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 

“The volumes are historical, descriptive, oiul anecdotical, 
and in each quality they are full of attraction.”— Times. 

“ The author gives a full and graphic account of tho 
Parcel Post system, and of its memorable ‘first day/ 
Tho train, the boat, and the modern coach, in so far as 
they do the work of the Post Office, are also fully noticed. 
The submarine cables have a chapter to themselves ; and 
a copious appendix gives statistical and technical informa¬ 
tion. The work has, in some parts, as much interest as 
romance, and, in others, tho value and importance of a 
well-written history of one of the greatest institutions of 
our time.”— Daily He vs. 

NOW READY. 

NOLLEKENS and his 

TIMES. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper 
of tho Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. In 1 yol., demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 15s. 

“ Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and 
Qninsborongh and Wilson, will find in these pages a never- 
failing source of entertainment.”— litalm. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. 

AUGUSTUS CRAVEN, Author of " Lc Rdcit d’une 
Bcriir.” With Extracts from hor Diaries and Corre¬ 
spondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

THIRD EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. 

HENRY WOOD , Author of “East Lynne,” &c. By 
CHARLES W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 

3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Wood hail a career of so singular a fame that her 
biography must needs attract considerable attention. From 
cover to cover there is not a dull page.”— Queen. 

NOW READY. 

The LIVES of JAMES 

HOLMES and JOHN V All LEY. By ALFRED 
THOMAS STORY, Author of “The Life of John 
Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 

NOW READY. 

MEMOIRSofanA UTHOR 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
“Recreations of a Literary Man,” “The Lives of the 
Sheridans,” Ac. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s t 
“ The author gosBips in a light and agreeable way about 
hotablo people ho has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under his observation in the courieof a 
singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. 
Tho whole book is eminently roadable and entertaining.” 

. ... Daily New*. 

The NOVELS of Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 

A New Issue of the above is now in course of publication, 
commencing with “ East Lynne,” and followed at regu¬ 
lar monthly intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 

EAST LYNNE (400th . Thousand) 

is now ready as follows : — 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. 
edition, price 2s. Gd. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, price 2s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

.NOW READY. 

LADY JEAN’S VAQA- 

PIES. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We hope that tho hand which wrote this charming 
story (charming is really the right word here, and is not 
Called in to do duty /ante de mitvx ) will not bo idle in tho 
future.”— Daily Chronicle, 

NOW READY. 

A FAMIL Y ARRANGE 

J/ENT. By tho Author of " Dr. Edith Romuoy. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

CORNISH DIAMONDS. 

By ELIZABETH GODFREY, Author of “’Twixt Wocd 
and Sea,” Ac. In 2 vols., crown 8Vo. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publuheri is Ordinary to Bor Majesty the Queen. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 


THE JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

EDITED BY 

I. ABRAHAMS and 0. G. MONTEFIORE. 

Yol. VII. JANUARY, 1806. 

200 pages, demy 8vo, price Three Shillings: Annual Sub¬ 
scription, post free, Ten Shillings. 

Contents. 

JAMES DARMESTETER and his STUDIES in ZEND 
LITERATURE. By Prof. F. Max MCllkb. 

SOME ASPECTS of RABBINIC THEOLOGY.—III. By 
S. SCHF.CUTF.R. 

ON the APOCALYPSE of MOSES. By Fbkd. C. Coft- 

IIIARK. 

THE EXPULSION of tho JEWS from ENGLAND in 
1290.— II. By B. Lionel Abrahams. 

BELIEFS, RITES, and CUSTOMS of the JEWS. CON¬ 
NECTED with DEATH, BURIAL, and MOURNING.— 
V. By A. P. Bendbb. 

DOMNINUS, a JEWISH PHILOSOPHER of ANTIQUITY. 
By Samuel Krauss. 

LAZARUS DE VITERBO’S EPISTLE to CARDINAL 
SIRLETO CONCERNING the INTEGRITY of the 
TEXT of the HEBREW BIBLE. By David Kaufmann. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Li'eralure of the Georgian Era. 
late William Minto. Edited, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19,1895. this title might not unaptly have been fore, be content simply to quote Prof. 
v . , T „ . ‘ chosen for the lectures under review, for in Minto’s hypothesis on the subject, with- 

Jyo. 1185, J\eu> tier tee. them—though no doubt they are primd facie out attempting to discuss its merits. But 

Tjib Editor cannot undertake to return, or historical rather than controversial—Prof, when Prof. Minto, not satisfied with ro¬ 
te correspond with the writeri of, rejected Minto again and again sets himself to jeeting the three popular explanations 
f combat certain widespread impressions above given, proceeds to deny that either 

manuscript. regarding the causes of the poetic decadence Pope himself, or any of his successors of 

R tt particularly requested that all bustness of the eighteenth century, the true character the pseudo-classic school of poetry, was 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, of the naturalistic movement traceable in in any degree subject to or hampered by 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, the poetry of Cowper, and the nature of false or exclusive critical theories, it be¬ 
am* not to the Editor. that notable revival of which Wordsworth comes our duty, in the interest of truth, 

___ _ ‘ _was at once the chief agent, and, in his emphatically to protest. Prof. Minto 

- - - famous Prefaces, the recognised exponent, quotes Pope’s remark, recorded by Spence, 

LITERATURE. On each and all of these three questions the about a tree being a nobler object than a 

_ . most erroneous notions, if we may believe prince in his coronation robes, to show that 

The Lt erature of the Georgian Era. By the Prof. Minto, still prevail; and this, “ in the poet had a genuine and reverential love 

late William Minto. Edited, with a spite of the labours of such accurato his- for nature; and he points to the Preface of 

Biographical Introduction, by William torians of literature as the late Mark Pope’s edition of Shakspere as evidence of 
Knight. (Blackwoods.) Pattison and Mr. Stopford Brooke.” But his just and discriminate estimate of the 

Like the Shakespearian Studies of the late it is necessary to observe that the alternative great dramatist. He asserts that “ neither 
Thomas Spencer Baynes, which we noticed views propounded by Prof. Minto by no Shakspere nor Nature was undervalued by 
some six months ago in the Academy, The means invariably coincide with those of Mr. the poets of the generation after Pope”; 
Literature of the Georgian Era may be Stopford Brooke’s model Primer of English that “ their adoration of Shakspere is not 
described as, in motive and design, mainly Literature ; whilo of Prof. Minto’s objections exceeded by the most reverential and least 
a memorial volume. The contents include as a whole we can only say that in our critical member of the New Shakspere 

a series of nineteen lectures given by Prof, judgment he has altogether failed to sub- Society ” ; and that “ if their poetry was 

Minto on the poets and novelists of a period stantiate them as against the prevailing limited in amount and narrow in quality* 
of one hundred and sixteen years (1714- opinions he so assiduously decries. it was not for want of a taste for better 

1830), together with two short papers from That the eighteenth century was at things.” And by way of establishing these 
his pen, “ Mr. Oourthope’s Biography of least comparatively barren of the higher somewhat startling theses, he quotes a 
Pope ” and “ The Supposed Tyranny of poetry Prof. Minto and the ordinary single passage from Akenside, and some 
Pope,” reprinted from Macmillan’s Magazine, reader are agreed: where they diverge is forty couplets from Hayley [!]. Of Pope, 
and one (hitherto unpublished) on “ The in their several modes of accounting for again, he says that 


Historical Belationships of Burns.” Prof. 


phenomenon. “ The disciples of 


Knight, of St. Andrews, who edits the Wordsworth and Coleridge,” writes Prof. 

volume, adds a brief preface and a genially Minto, « in their wholesale condemnation ver8e . in which the ^W b^n ctrried to a 
written biographical introduction, to which of the poetry of the eighteenth century, perfection unattained before, he was by no 


he haa appended a series of eulogistic ap 
predations of the late Prof. Minto, con 


have fixed in the public mind a great many means insensible to the greatness of his great 
erroneous conceptions.” Of these he pro- predecessors, Chancer, Spenser, and Milton ”; 


tributed by Dr. W. Robertson Niooll, Mr. ceeds to particularise the three following : and that “ his conversations with Spenoe 
P. W. Clayden, Mr. John H. Lobban(Prof. (1) That the admitted poetic sterility was afford abundant evidence of his catholicity as 
Minto’s late Assistant), Mr. H. Grierson due to the predominance of false, arbitrary we ^ ®s of his delicacy of judgment.” 

(his successor in the chair of English and exclusive critical theories ; (2) that it Though Pope often heard his own age described 
Uterature at Aberdeen) Messrs A. T. waa m some measure due to the monotony at tha Augustan age if poetry ! Does Prof. 
Qmller-Oouch and Richard Le Gallienne, of the heroic couplet “ the one normal and Minto mean to suggest that Pope himself 
and one or two others-fnends, colleagues, habitual form m which the poetry of the did not habitually so describe it, and with 
or old pupils. With all this accumulation century moved in its serious moments ” all his heart, mind, soul, and strength 
of praise criticism has, of course, no direct (Gosse); (3) that it followed necessarily believe it so'to be ? If we may credit Prof 
concern. The view-point of the critic from the fact that the eighteenth was pro- Minto p * and the ot her poets of the 
differs so widely from that of the pane- eminently the century of prose. These Franco-classic or “ reasonable ” school, 


and fettered by the narrow ideals imposed 


concern. 'lhe view-pomt of the critic from the fact that the eighteenth was pro- Minto, Popo and t h e ot h er poets of the 
differs so widely from that of the pane- eminently the century of prose. These Franco-classic or “ reasonable ” school, 
gynst-that it would be as absurd as widely prevailing notions as to the source while ^ef^y submitting to be cramped 
it would be manifestly ungracious to of the Georgian decadence Prof. Minto and f ett ered by the narrow ideals imposed 
apply to these large encomiums the summarily rejects in favour of a theory of up0 n them by their “ superciliously aristo- 
ordinary tests of historical accuracy, his own, which he sets forth as follows: CTatic audience,” still cherished in their 

The biographical introduction, therefore, •< The main defects of the poets of this period hearts poetic ideals of a nobler, purer, loftier 
with its pendent appreciations, shall pass can ^ {raced to one g0 urce— the character of type—ideals akin to those of the Eliza- 
unchallenged by us. But touching the (j,e audience for whose judgment they had bethan age, and differing in no essential 


The biographical introduction, therefore, m , . , . , t .. , ,. . , 

with its pendent appreciations, shall pass defecte ° f the po ?£ 8 ^ ? en °1 

v * T i r“ e. can be traced to one source—the character of 

unchallenged by us. But touching the the audience for whose judgment they had 

mam body of the book, Prof. Minto s respect, by whose ideals they were controlled, 

lectures on the Georgian literature—which, who were to them the arbiters of taste. The 


mam body of the boos’, ifrot. Minto s respect, by whose ideals they were controlled, point from those of the Wordsworthian 
lectures on the Georgian literature—which, who were to them the arbiters of taste. The Revival. Now, had Prof. Minto asserted 
by the way, were originally delivered to standard of taste in the time of Queen Anne, th i s 0 f Dryden, it had not been so much 
a mixed audience assembled, under the and till near the end of the century, was a ami88 . for ’ of Dryden it is unquestionably 
auspices of a local examination committee, self-consciously aristocratic and refined society, . . . , . . • 

in the Music Hall of Aberdeen—tnnohiW self-conscious of their superior manners and " ue mac irom nret to last ms native genius 
the leefni-ea va ham a word nr fom fr, =«/ superior culture, and disposed to treat the ways frequently collided with the critical prm- 
the lectures we have a word or two to say; vu j„ ar ^th amused contempt. This, ciples he had accepted from Waller ana the 

and inasmuch as they are declared by the j think, can be shown to be at the root of town, and to the brilliant illustration and 


town, and to the brilliant illustration and 


, , » . _ » — — Z , a iintun , dou i/q ouvnu w wio v Vi iwnuj »v vuv uaiuiuuu a a a titwuiou wuu 

®ditor to contain many of 1 rof. Minto s the striving after wit and the respect for triumphant establishment of which he 
deliberate and settled^ literary judgments, established models, and the false theory of devoted the puissant energies of a life- 


thongh unfortunately they lack the benefit poetic diction in serious poetry. Fear of being ^ime. 
of his final revision, it is but right to say it) vulgar, fear of being singular, these were the 

here and now. real nightmares that sat upon the eighteenth “ Dryden,” writes Mr. J. R. Lowell, “ did 

Had Prof. Minto lived he would, we are centur y poetry.” more than all others combined to bring about 

told, have embodied the three papers which Now into the causes of this poetic sterility tri um phs of French standards m taste and 
fom th. 8.ppl r „t»I thUr.lum. to. or „ Prof. Minto p.l™ to »J,. Uu. 

large work, which was to have been entitled ‘temporary arrest of poetic expansion,” the victories of the alien arms, and who would 


“ Reconsiderations of some Current Con- this is not the place, nor is the present the go back if he could to the camp where he 
ceptions about Eminent Poets.” As it is, fitting occasion, to enter. We must, there- naturally belonged.” 
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But 'where shall we find any hint 
that what was thus true of Dryden was true 
also of Pope and his followers ? Is there, 
in all the writings either of Pope or of his 
contemporaries, one word to indicate the 
existence of a secret conflict between the 
native preferences of the poet’s own un¬ 
shackled judgment, and the narrow and 
arbitrary ideals of the society in which he 
moved, and for which he wrote? Or, 
rather, does not all the evidence point the 
other way: namely, to the conclusion that, 
in everything pertaining to poetic criticism, 
Pope was the genuine child of his age? 
To which of our poets is it, for example, 
that Pope ascribes the earliest achievement 
of a classic refinement, smoothness, and 
grace, or of a stately and harmonious pro¬ 
cession of the verse? To Spenser? To 
Shakspsre ? To Milton ? No; neither to 
these, nor to any before them or contem¬ 
porary with them, does he attribute those 
distinctions. Waller , he writes (Imit. Hor. 
Ep. II. i. 267): 

“ Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 

The long majestic March, and Energy divine.” 

Waller and Dryden, the first to aim at a 
chaste and harmonious style! Well might 
Joseph Warton exclaim: 

“ What! did Milton contribute nothing to the 
harmony and extent of our language ? ... . 
Surely his verses vary and resound as much, 
and display as much majesty and energy as any 
that can be found in Dryden. . . . His name 
surely was not to be omitted on this occasion ! ” 

And so Pope was alive to the greatness of 
Milton, was he ? Why, Pope believed, as 
did Dryden, that the reason why the Paradise 
Lost was not written in the rhymed heroic 
couplet was simply and solely because its 
author, poor man, could not, for all his 
pains aud practice, attain the requisite 
mastery of tnat metrical form! So Pope 
himself told Yoltaire. 

“ Milton’s own particular reason for choosing 
blank verse,” writes Dryden, “ is plainly this, 
that rhyme was not his talent; he had neither 
the ease of doing it nor the graces of it; his 
rhyme is always constrained and foroed, and 
comes hardly from him.” 

This of the poet to whom we owe the subtly 
linked sweetness of “ Lycidas ” and the 
stately, elaborate harmonies of the Sonnets! 
And on this question of metre, be it remem¬ 
bered, Pope’s little finger was thicker than 
his master’s loins. As to Pope’s opinion of 
Milton’s diction—“ so passionately fitted to 
his subject,” as Mr. Stopford Brooke admir¬ 
ably observes—read what he says to Spence : 
“I doubt whether a poem can support itself 
without rhyme in our language, unless it 
be stiffened with such strange words as are 
likely to destroy our language itself.” Pope 
clearly shares Dryden’s opinion, recorded in 
the Essay on Translation : “ I cannot defend 
Milton’s antiquated words, and the perpetual 
harshness of their sound.” 

Prof. Minto denies that Pope was imbued 
with any false, narrow, or artificial prin¬ 
ciples of poetic criticism. Well, one prin¬ 
ciple which he did indisputably hold, and 
which is at once false and narrow, is that 
relating to “ correctness.” That Pope’s 
test and standard of correctness was utterly 
false is proved beyond possibility of cavil 


by the fact that his standard excludes 
Milton, the first, and probably the most, 
absolutely correct poet England ever pro¬ 
duced. “ Late, very late,” writes Pope : 

“ Late, very late correctnecs grew our care, 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war.” 

That is, correctness was first cultivated by 
Waller and Dryden. Yet in their hands it 
did not reach perfection, for 
“ Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 

The inference is obvious: “In me, 
Alexander Pope, correctness has, for the 
first time, attained its full and final con¬ 
summation.” When Spence asked Pope: 

“ Which, sir, do you look upon as our best 
age in poetry ? ” Pope replied, ‘ 1 Why, the 
last, I think,” meaning the ago of Dryden. 
Decency forbade him to say, what from the 
above-quoted lines it is clear that he meant, 
that his own age was the most illustrious, 
and he himself the brightest luminary of it. 

Again, it would be an easy matter to 
show that, in his canon of poetic diction— 
“ True wit is Nature to advantage drest ” 
—Pope was hampered by a critical prin¬ 
ciple which not only was “false, narrow, 
and artificial ” in itself, but also tended, by 
over emphasising the necessity of ornament, 
to obscure, if not absolutely to conceal, the 
paramount importance attaching to logical 
propriety of diction in poetry. This was 
the principle which Pope received from 
his master, Dryden, which he embodied, 
illuminated, and carried to perfection in his 
Translation of Homer, and which, according 
to the impression generally prevailing 
among Englishmen, he bequeathed as a 
sacred and binding tradition to future 
generations. But Prof. Minto denies the 
'existence of this tradition. “It is the 
merest fiction,” he writes, “the most un¬ 
substantial shadow of a metaphor, to describe 
Pope as tyrannising over English poetry at 
the close of the eighteenth century.” He 
assumes quite a superior tone when speak¬ 
ing of those who see in Cowper’s poetry a 
spirit of revolt against the authority of Pope. 
“ Their view,” he says, “ is so easy and 
simple and thought-saving.” Of itsincorrect- 
ness, its utter baselessness, he has not even 
the shadow of a doubt. 

“ We can hardly speak of revolting against a 
tyrant when there is no tyrant to revolt against. 
Poetry had ceased to dominate the affections of 
the English people, and Pope’s deposition had, 
in fact, been accomplished by the coming to 
power of prose fiction. There was now [i.e., 
in Cowper’s day] a period of anarchy in poetry; 
every poet was doing that which was right in 
his own eyes.” 

Such, in substance, is Prof. Minto’s account 
of the period. How utterly untrue to 
history it is may be seen by glancing for a 
moment at Johnson’s Life of Pope. The 
“Lives” were published in 1779-1781; 
Oowper’s “Task” in 1785. Now, what 
does Johnson say of Pope’s Translation of 
Homer, that “ poetical wonder,” as he calls 
it, “ that performance which no age or 
nation can pretend to equal ” ? Johnson 
says: 

“ Pope has left in his Homer a treasure of 
poetical elegances to posterity. His version 
. . . tuned the English tongue; for since 

its appearanoe no writer, however deficient in 
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other powers, has wanted melody. Suoh a 
series of lines, so elaborately corrected and so 
sweetly modulated, took possession of the 
public ear; the vulgar was enamoured of the 
poem. . . . New sentiments and new 

imag«s others may produce ; but to attempt 
any further improvement of versification will 
be dangerous. Art and diligence have now 
done their best, and what shall be added will 
be the effort of tedious toil and needless 
curiosity.” 

Johnson probably knew more than Prof. 
Minto about the predilections of his Eoglish 
contemporaries; and does this, which ho 
gave to the world in or about 1780, suggest 
that Pope and his poetry had ceased to 
interest, or rather, to enthral, the readers 
of his day ? Does it not, on the contrary, 
place beyond question the fact of Pope’s 
paramount influence (call it tyranny, if you 
will) over the poets and poetry of the 
waning century ? But, indeed, Prof. 
Minto can hardly have meant his audience 
to take his words on this point too seriously: 
for when, in a subsequent lecture, he comes 
to deal with Campbell, he explains that 
poet’s strange uncertainty as to the merits 
of his own lyrics by saying that his taste 
had been formed on eighteenth-century 
models, and that, consequently, “theincubus 
of literary tradition lay heavy upon him.” 
A tradition which survived to produce so 
extraordinary an effect early in the nine¬ 
teenth century can hardly have been 
moribund, much less dead and done with, 
in the latter half of the eighteenth. 

The truth is, that the tone of these 
lectures is throughout disputatious rather 
than calmly and candidly judicial. The 
arguments are very much what we might 
expect to hear at an academic debating 
society from a clever young speaker, well 
accustomed to wield the quarterstaff of 
logic. As we turn the pages we are re¬ 
minded again and again of the epigram: 

“ C’est du bon, e’est da neuf, qu’on trouve 
en votre livre; mais le bon n’est pas neuf, 
et le neuf n’est pas bon.” More than once 
the exigencies of his position force Prof. 
Minto to hazard the most unguarded, ex¬ 
travagant statements: as, for example, where 
he says that “ of Joseph Warton’s Essay 
on Pope Johnson repeatedly wrote and 
spoke in terms of the highest praise.” 
Johnson knew intimately, and was under 
some obligations to, Joseph Warton, and he 
was glad to be able to commend the genial, 
courteous spirit of his book; but of the 
main conclusions sought to be established 
therein, ho never spoke or thought other¬ 
wise than with smiling contempt. Again, 
Prof. Minto has the audacity to say—to be 
sure it was to an Aberdeen audience that 
the amazing paradox was addressed—that 
Thomas Campbell was more profoundly 
stirred by the influences of the French 
Revolution than “either the hard, self- 
contained Wordsworth or the dreamy and 
speculative Coleridge ” ! But into the 
number and extent of Prof. Minto’s mis- 
judgments respecting Wordsworth, and the 
poetic movement associated with him, we 
must not venture even to glance. Suffice it 
to say that the lectures devoted to the 
Wordsworthian Revival, albeit the most 
interesting in the volume, are also the most 
unsound in doctrine and argument. 
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It is with reluctance that we have pointed than as the beginning of a new epoch, and intricate -mass of material is treated 
out the shortcomings of this book. Let us Part i. Dr. Oheetham divides into eight with masterly patience and lucidity, 
add a word, pleasanter to say, in praise of chapters, which are only partially chrono- To criticise the style of a summary may 
the admirably clear, transpicuous quality logical. Chaps, i. and ii. describe the seem captious. There is a sense in which 
of the style. Prof. Minto always writes in Apostolic Church : its field of labour, its a summary should have no style. Pictur- 
a way that catches and retains the attention; leaders, its organisation, its sects. Chap. iii. esque description, eloquent appeal, dramatic 
and at times, as when he speaks of Burns, carries on the history under the title of realisation of character, are the media in 
a flush of feeling warms his alert, if some- “The Early Struggles of the Church ” : it which style works; and these Dr. Cheetham 


a flush of feeling warms his alert, if some¬ 
what colourless, vigour into real eloquence. 


His Lectures, with all their faults, form most judiciously a sketch of the intellectual 
thoroughly pleasant reading, for they betray warfare of the Church, of the books written 
at every turn their author’s sincere and for and against Christianity during the same 


hearty delight in his vast subject. 

T. HtrrcniNsoN. 


A History of the Christian Church during the 
First Six Centuries. By S. Cheetham, 
D.D. (Macmillans.) 


period. 


deals with the persecutions seriatim, adding must eschew. But we cannot read many 
'iciously a sketch of the intellectual pages of his book without detecting that 
)f the Church, of the books written his style has character. He does not give 
gainst Christianity during the same us a mere precis, but writes in weighty and 
Chap. iv. goes back again to the forcible phrases a narrative which at every 

f! -I ,_*1 iL. II n_. 1 _J_.1_ti J Li . _ 


end of chap, ii., and describes the “ Growth step demands thought and insight for its 


and Characteristics ” of the Church. 


mere arrangement and order. We find Dr. 


begins with a glance round the world in the Cheetham’s book good, but we are not 
direction in which the faith may be sup- satisfied with it: it makes us ask for a 
posed to have travelled, and then passes in more copious, a more leisurely and dignified 
review the growth of the Syrian Church, narrative from the same hand. If Dr. 
the Gallican Church, and the Alexandrian Cheetham would expand this volume into 

five or six, we should have a history of the 


This volume very admirably fills up a gap Church, with sketches of the work of five or six, we should have a history of the 
in our literature. It is a sketch of the Ignatius and Folycorp, Irenaeus, Justin Christian Church not altogether unworthy 
history of the early Christian Church, in Martyr, Clement, and Origen. Chap. v. of the importance and greatness of the 
which the fresh material so rapidly aocumu- again recurs to chap, ii., summarising “the subject. Ronald Bayne. 


history of the early Christian Church, in Martyr, Clement, and Origen. Chap. v. 
which the fresh material so rapidly aocumu- again recurs to chap, ii., summarising “ the 
lated of late years is carefully incorporated Great Divisions.” It describes the early 
and summarised. Discoveries of fresh heresies under five sections, ending with a 
material cannot at present be expected to page on “ the Catholic. Church,” which by 
diminish either in importance or frequency, the end of the chapter has emerged into 
and there is, therefore, no likelihood that definite creed and organisation. Chap. vi. 


The Story of a Throne: Catherine II. of 
Russia. From the French of K. Walis- 
zewski. (Heinemann.) 


Dr. Cheetham’s book will be final; but our is an appendix to chap. v. It is an account M. Waliszewsxi, in these volumes, con- 
gratitude to him for being at the pains to of “ the Theology of the Church,” as con- tinues his studies of the Empress Catherine 
define for us the state of our knowledge as trusted with that of her opponents described and her court. His book is, as usual, full 
it is at present is all the greater on that in chap. vi. of amusing gossip, and will, no doubt, be 

account. We have said enough to indicate Dr. read by many persons under the idea that 

The Archdeacon’s history is intended Cheetham’s method and the merit of it. they are occupying themselves with history; 


miscellaneous collection, 


The Archdeacon’s history is intended Cheetham’s method and the merit of it. they are occupying themselves with history; 
primarily for the general reader. It is a Every chapter is singularly complete in but, in reality, very little history can be 
convenient and not too condensed summary itself. He has selected his topics so wisely got out of this miscellaneous collection, 
of the first six centuries of Christianity, that his facts group themselves easily in consisting of extracts from French memoirs, 
For the student also it will be valuable, as the place assigned them; and everywhere persiflage, and the every-day chatter of oourt 
giving him in handy form the judgment of he has regulated with skill the order of life. As the author gives few, it any, refer- 
an acknowledged authority upon the period, his facts and the space given to important ences, it is impossible for his readers to 


that his facts group themselves easily in consisting of extracts from French memoirs, 
the place assigned them; and everywhere persiflage, and the every-day chatter of oourt 


an acknowledged authority upon the period, 
and as affording him, in its copious refer- 


his facts and the space given to important ences, it is impossible for his readers to 
incidents or men. The treatment of the know how far they may rely upon the 


ences to original documents and to all apologetic literature in connexion with the veracity of the retailer of the anecdote. 


Many of the most amusing and spiteful 


works of importance, a thorough and story of the persecutions is perhaps an Many of the most amusing and spiteful 
reliable guide to the whole literature of the obvious felicity; but there is not a chapter stories are to be found in the r&pertoires of 
subject. Our account of the book will in which insight of this kind is not dis- the adventurers who flocked to Russia in the 
have made it dear that its chief value played, and continually the waiy reader will time of Catherine. Some of these returned 
lies in the fact that Archdeacon Cheetham learn something from the mere juxtaposition to their native country without having made 
is its author. It is not often that an of names and inddents in the narrative, a career, and did not fail to say all the 
erudite scholar, who has distinguished We were indined to complain that there malicious things that their imaginations 


erudite scnolar, wno nas distinguisned We were inclined to complain tnat tnere 
himself by original research, wifi con- was no mention of the City of Cod in the 
descend to write for the general reader, outline of St. Augustin’s career at p. 246; 


We were indined to complain that there malicious things that their imaginations 
was no mention of the City of Ood in the could devise. 


When he does so condescend, he may very but we found what we wanted at the end to be animated by quite such a hostile spirit 
easily fail, unless he is wise enough to see of the chapter on “the Church and the to the Russians as the preceding work of 
clearly what is expected of him. He must Empire,” followed by a notice of Orosius M. Waliszewski, nor can we see that they 


On the whole, these volumes do not seem 
to be animated by quite such a hostile spirit 


forget that he is a specialist with a detailed and Salvian, and we were more than satis- 
knowledge of certain periods and certain fied. The book cannot b6 judged by ex¬ 


men, and he must forget that he has been tracts. If we turn to the sketches of Origen, 


furnish us with very much that is new. 
The stories about Patiomkin—to adopt our 
author’s phonetic spelling—and the Orloffs 


accustomed to discover fresh facts and to or Cyprian, or Athanasius, or to the excellent are, indeed, very old. 


develop new theories. 


account of Jerome, and read them out of things 


Count 


Many of the good 
Razumovski, the 


He must, moreover, add to his faculty their context, we shall be struck by the favourite of the Empress Elizabeth, seem to 
for research the organising instinct, which conciseness and the pregnancy of the style, be taken bodily from M. Shubinski’s Sketches 
estimates the relative importance of men but we shall find the accounts meagre; but and Tales (St. Petersburg, 1869). The 
and epochs, and arranges in accurate per- read in their place with the rest of the great Catherine does not appear so belittled 
spective the history of six hundred years, narrative they are not meagre—they are in these volumes as in the earlier ones. 
Dr. Cheetham’s book is satisfactory, because most carefully calculated to convey by their Credit is given to her kindliness and 
he has fulfilled these requirements with mere length and relative elaboration a liberality. The object of the author seems 
unusual ability and success. sense of the importance of the life described, to be to parade before us, as far as pos- 


unusual ability and success. sense of the importance of the life described. to be to parade before us, as far as pos- 

The book is divided into two parts: We have mentioned so far points which Bible, everything which makes her court 
Part i. brings us down to the Edict of all readers will appreciate. We have appear corrupt. But a great deal of this 
Milan, a.d. 313 ; part ii. finishes at the said nothing of the theological merits of is a very old Btory, and in no way peculiar 
accession of Gregory the Great, a.d. 590. the book. The soberness, the thoroughness, to Russia. Let us remember what the court 
This division protests against the unnatural and the accuracy of such chapters as v., on of Louis XV. was at the same time, and the 
arrangement which attempts to treat the the early heresies, and vi., on “ Oontro- social life at Vienna a little earlier, as 
first Oecumenical Council, a d. 325, as the versies of the Faith,” need not be insisted described by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
final event of primitive Christianity rather upon. In ohap. vi. particularly an enormous in her Letters. 
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On the whole, M. Waliszewski is pretty long correspondence with the Empress, has boon difficult to resuscitate much ot the 
fair to Suvorov; and in his treatment of Even now fresh letters seem continually freshness and grace of his conversation. 
Razumovski we can see the partiality of a turning up, to judge by those which appear An enormous gulf, too, yawns between the 
Malo-Russian, for this our author must in the Russian historical magazines. And, Oxford of Buckland'a days, when he lectured 
certainly be. He is a ha hoi, as he trans- finally, the tragic scene of the death of the on horseback t) men in cap and gown 
literates the Russian nickname for the Empress is told for the hundredth time, and at Stiotovor, and the present time, when 
Malo-Russians, which is applied to them certainly lacks nothing in the picturesque athletes in marvellously light costume flock 
from the tuft of hair which, more Polonico, language of our author. every afternoon to the river or to football; 

they used to wear. This is why we get On the whole, this book, whether dealing much more between the science and theology 
such forms as Hliebof, Bulhakof, and others, with Catherine herself or with her immediate of 1820 and those of 1890. The thoughts 


namely, from the habit of pronouncings like 
h, which can be detected at once in the 
South of Russia. Even Patiomkin does 
not fare quite so badly at the hands of 
M. Waliszewski as we might have expected. 
He gives us a handful of anecdotes about 
him, but they are so abundant in Russia 
that volumes have been devoted to them. 
The minor favourites, naturally, cannot in¬ 
terest us so much. 

The relations between the Empress and 
Voltaire are told in the most amusing 
manner. Our author is probably right, 
when he says that this unnatural friendship 
would not have lasted had the two corre¬ 
spondents ever met. Extracts are given 
from the celebrated letters of the Russian 
dramatist Von Visine, who, although having 
a German name, was a thorough Muscovite: 
his family had been naturalised since the 
days of Ivan the Terrible. Von Visine has 
left a very interesting account of France 
just beforo the Revolution; among other 
Btirring events he has narrated to us 
the triumphal progress of Voltaire, when 
his bust was crowned on the stage. The 
story of Radistshef is told anew. The 
startling book which he wrote on his own 
country, and which caused his exile to 
Siberia, was long forbidden in Russia. In 
our own days it has been reprinted in all 
the glories of an Edition de luxe. It is cer¬ 
tainly a remarkable book, and it is pleasing 
to think that his exile did not last long; for 
Paul, on coming to the throne, ordered 
his release. 

The earlier chapters of the second volume 
are devoted to the foreign adventurers who 
hurried to Russia to make their fortunes 
there with more or less success. Many 
of these were very small fry indeed, and 
their names are now forgotten. They 
may possibly interest Frenchmen, as the 
majority of them belonged to that nation¬ 
ality, but one does not see what significance 
they can have for Englishmen. In a sub¬ 
sequent chapter the relations between Gus- 
tavus III. and Catherine are discussed. 
M. Waliezewski has but a poor opinion of 
the Swedish king, with which we cordially 
agree. It is difficult to see much statesman¬ 
ship in one who so little understood the 
position in Europe and the resources of his 
own country, that he nearly reduced it to 
bankruptcy. There must have been some¬ 
thing weak in the head of the man who in 
such a poor country thought he could create 
a Versailles and a luxurious court d la fran¬ 
chise. The story of the projected marriage 
between the younger Gustavus and the 
Princess Alexandra is told anew. Of course, 
it always makes good reading; but no one 
will improve upon the way in which it has 
been narrated by Masson. A whole chapter 
is devoted to Grimm, the unwearied German, 
who resided at Paris and kept up such a 


surroundings, does not strike us as being 
bitter in tone. Perhaps the Princess 
Dashkof is treated as unfairly as anybody. 
But we must not forget that she did a great 
deal for education in Russia, and she is 
interesting to us Englishmen as having had 
something of the Anglomane in her character. 
She had many English friends ; indeed, it 
is to one of these that we are indebted for 
her interesting memoirs, published thirty 
years after her decease. Her son, who was 
a kind of youthful prodigy, was educated 
at Edinburgh ; and during the stay of the 
Princess in that city she was the intimato 
friend of all that brilliant circle of which 
such men as Dugald Stewart and Robertson 
were members. The glorios of the northern 
Athens were at that time culminating. At 
this time also many young Russians were 
studying at Oxford. English literaturo 
began to make itself felt in Russia. Wo 
have translations of Fielding, Johnson, 
Young, Goldsmith, and many others, and 
this propensity for our writers has lasted 
in Russia till the present day. No doubt 
Princess Dashkof, as the head of the 
Academy, did a great deal to foster it. 

M. Waliszewski thus winds up his two 
interesting volumes: 

“Bronze and marble have alike done in¬ 
justice to the memory of Catherine; printing 
ink has done her better service; the sole 
monument worthy of her up to the present is 
that which the publications of the Imperial 
Historical Society of Russia have raised to her. 
But this is but a collection of materials. 
‘Happy the writer of the future who shall 
write the life of Catherine II.,’ said Voltaire, 

I do not pretend to this good fortune. I 
have but endeavoured to open up a path in 
which I am certain that others will come after 
me.” 

These are brave words : we only wish 
that M. Waliezewski had sifted his anec¬ 
dotes a little more and given us his authori¬ 
ties for many of his statements. Amusing 
he certainly always is, but is it history 
that he writes ? As regards the trans¬ 
lation, it is fairly done. Here and there, 
however, we come upon a Gallicism that 
sounds awkward. Thus, it is hardly English 
to say that Catherine “agonised for thirty- 
seven hours without recovering conscious¬ 
ness.” 

W. R. Moui-'ill. 

The Life and Correspondence of William 
Lackland, D.D., F.R.S. By his Daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon. (John Murray.) 

At the first blush the reader is surprised to 
find a Life of Dean Buckland written for a 
generation that never knew him, seeing 
nearly forty years have passed away since 
his death. Undoubtedly this impression 
prejudices the book. Few original letters 
of the Dean have been recovered, and it 


of men have considerably widened on these 
and other subjects; and now from under 
lighter strata in Mudie’s box, among the 
biography, the fossil figure of Dean Buckland 
emerges, wrapped in numerous heavy 
cloaks and thick fur boots, with bags of 
bones sluog round him, bearing the never- 
forgotten blue bag, as if he were just 
extracted from some palaeoz >ic rock. Small 
wonder that eyes open widely and anti¬ 
quaries are gladdened as with a specimen 
of Homo primiginius. 

And yet tho world generally may be 
grateful to Mrs. Gordon for this bright and 
interesting Life of her father. A striking 
personality has been rescued from a past 
ever receding farther from its ken. One little 
faot will show this. It was Buckland who, 
in the face of strong opposition, succeeded 
in lighting Oxford with gas. In 1818 oil 
lamps illuminated tho High : now the 
colleges are being lit by electricity. The 
progress of natural science at Oxford can 
be reviewed, too, in conjunction with the 
life of one who literally formed great 
part of it. Ia an excellent Introduction 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins speaks of this Life 
“ as throwing light upon social and scientific 
conditions which have long passed away. 
It illustrates the position of science at 
Oxford during the first fifty years of the 
century.” It introduces much of the valu¬ 
able work of William Smith (who alone 
preceded Buckland in geological research), 
of Sedgwick, De la Beehe, Murchison, 
Phillips, and Lyell; and something of the 
men themselves. For lovers of Oxford it 
preserves many curious caricatures which 
are here reproduced, both verse and illus¬ 
trations. 

Buckland adds another to the numerous 
worthies of Devon, having been bom at 
Axminster in 1784. His life is sufficiently 
void of incidents, but is a stirring record of 
hard work. In whatever position he was 
placed, he always found abuses to rectify 
and improvements to make. Never idle 
himself, he had no sympathy with laziness 
and waste of time in his children ; and his 
teachings bore fruit in the varied accom¬ 
plishments and useful work of his son 
Frank. When Christ Church was being 
restored, Buckland’s watchful eye detected 
any deficiency in the stone employed, using an 
opera-glass from his window for the purpose. 
At Westminster he was diligent in exhorting 
to cleanliness when cholera was impending, 
oven preaching on the prophet’s words to 
Naaman, “ Wash and be clean,” Turning to 
the school he at once attacked the dormitory 
and lavatories, and was met by the boys 
armed with the brute force of unreasoning 
conservatism. Mr. Marshall, one of the 
masters of the school, doubts whether 
anyono with a less commanding scientific 
reputation than Dean Buckland could have 
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vanquished the reeistanoe •which the pro¬ 
posed alterations called forth. Then he 
proceeded to add a matron’s house and 
sick-room, provided breakfast in hall for 
the Queen’s scholars, and even penetrated 
into the kitohen department. In all this his 
energy and perseverance effected admirable 
reforms. 

Buckland’s fame, however, will always 
depend on what he called his “ noble sub¬ 
terranean science.” It is not too much to 
say that he was the oreator of systematic 
geology. The Oxford Chair of Geology 
was (»Iled into existence for him in 1819. 
Thenceforth field-work and lectures de¬ 
manded all his energies: the Kirkdale 
Cavern, the mammoth, the lias beds at 
Lyme Begis, glacial theories, the “ phasco- 
lotherium ” of the Stonesfield quarries, and 
above all his Bridgewater Treatise, succes¬ 
sively claimed his attention. Numerous 
secondary experiments and by-works were 
being carried on at the same time. Buck- 
land was indefatigable in all the details of 
his favourite science, and gathered round 
him, first at Christ Church, then at the 
Deanery, a multitude of friends, both 
British and continental, who were interested 
in his multifarious pursuits. These are 
succinctly described by Mrs. Gordon, and 
are set off by many anecdotes and good 
stories which naturally crystallised round 
the Dean. The antipathy of the old resi¬ 
dents to the new Oxford learning is 
amusingly touched upon, and is almost in¬ 
conceivable in the present fervour for 
biology. When, in the early stages of his 
career, he left, one long vacation, for Italy, 
an elder don brought up on the classics is 
said to have exclaimed: “ Well, Buckland 
is gone to Italy; thank God we Bhall hear 
no more of this geology ! ” Even so late as 
1833, the British Association was attacked 
as mischievous and absurd in the Bampton 
Lectures of the year. 

Of infinite observation, most retentive 
memory, and great sagacity, an indomitable 
worker, quick to see the relation of things, 
genial, blessed with troops of friends, apt to 
take a humorous view of everything, and 
pious with an old-fashioned piety, Buckland 
ended his active and blameless life at his 
rectory of Islip, August 14, 1856. For 
some years before death his intellect had 
been clouded, owing, as Frank Buckland 
here explains, to a carriage accident. 

Mrs. Gordon writes in a sensible, lucid 
manner, incorporating much that is interest¬ 
ing elsewhere on the geological discoveries 
of Buckland’s time. Her book possesses 
special value for the history of Oxford 
studies during the first half of this century, 
while the long and varied list of Buck- 
land’s published works in the Appendix 
may well rebuke even the most diligent 
student. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Nidderdale and the Garden of the Nidd. By 
Harry Speight. (Elliot Stock.) 

This is a really excellent history of a 
beautiful and interesting district of York¬ 
shire, about which comparatively little has 
been written. In its compilation Mr. 


Speight has exhibited his characteristic 
industry and intelligence, together with an 
amount of enthusiasm and lorn pride which 
may sometimes excite a smile. He tells us 
that the lower portions of the valley de¬ 
scribed are the Yorkshire Bhineland and 
the upper are its Switzerland. To our eyes 
the resemblance between the Bhine and the 
Nidd is about as dose as that between 
Monmouth and Macedon, while Alpine 
scenery is not likely to be recalled by 
the distinctive beauties which belong to 
Bewerley and its neighbourhood. 

But we readily acknowledge that this 
little fault in the historian—if fault it be— 
brings with it ample compensation. Mr. 
Speight does not hurry us over the ground 
like a showman weary of his oft-repeated 
tale. He dwells upon every detail with 
careful fondness, and succeeds in finding 
something to interest us at each step we 
take. For, though he may have his hobbies, 
he does not ride them too hard. He can 
give us in a pleasant way an account of the 
geological or botanical features of the 
district, and then pass, by easy transition, 
to the historical inddents with which it is 
connected. Castles, abbeys, and granges 
are made to tell their tales with a degree 
of fulness and aocuracy which no mere 
guide-book would display, while local stories 
and traditions about persons and places are 
not thought too trivial to be exduded. 
Mr. Speight is especially strong in family 
history; and the genealogies of the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Eugene Aram, 
and Budyard Kipling are of more than 
ordinary interest. The Primate descends from 
Thomas Benson, who, in 1480, was keeper of 
one of the forest lodges belonging to Foun¬ 
tains Abbey, and his father was a man of 
no small reputation in the scientific world. 
The Anglo-Indian novelist—whose grand¬ 
father was a Wesleyan minister at Pateley 
—is, we learn, the author of a local story, 
entitled On Greenhoto Mill. Eugene Aram 
was bora at Bamsgill, and there is certainly 
nothing in his parentage or early training 
which favour the theory of his having been 
a murderer. On the evidence adduced, a 
nineteenth century jury would probably 
have acquitted him. 

Mr. Speight claims another illustrious 
inhabitant for Nidderdale. In spite of the 
accepted belief that the nightingale is never 
found north of the Trent, he asserts that 
the songster may be heard in Birkham 
Wood, near Knaresborough, and is by no 
means a stranger to the coppices on the 
banks of the Nidd. Of the kingfisher one 
is glad to learn that, after having been 
almost exterminated, it is “now fairly 
plentiful, and has greatly increased in 
numbers during the last two years.” Un¬ 
fortunately the protection extended to birds 
takes no account of other forms of life; and 
of many ferns, once common enough, it has 
to be recorded that they have become 
“extinct” through the rapacity of the 
collector. 

Charles J. Bobinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Peg the Puke. By “ Bita.” In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Co-Respondent. By G. W. Appleton. In 
2 vols. (Downey.) 

A Tragic Money moon. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Mom Me became a Peer. *By James Thirsk. 

In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Name this Child. By W. H. Chesson. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Beautiful Soul. By Florence Marryat. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Still Mouse of O'Barrow. By Irving 
Bacheller. (Cassells.) 

The Burning Miet. By Garrett Leigh. 
(Jarrold.) 

The Banshee's Warning. By Mrs. J. H. 
Eiddell. (Bemington.) 

One excellent feature of Peg the Rake is, that 
the author has contrived to tell an Irish 
story in a perfectly natural way, without 
taxing the reader’s patience with an undue 
proportion of Hibernian dialogue. The 
central figure is Miss Em, or, to give her 
name in full, Miss Emilia O’Hara, an un¬ 
married woman of forty, full, even now, of 
hot blood and outrageous pranks, and with 
a certain history behind her which is care¬ 
fully concealed till the last moment, and 
constitutes the mystery on which the whole 
interest of the plot depends. Possibly the 
solution, when it does come, may seem a 
little unsatisfactory. Miss Em is a thorough 
woman of the world. She ie clever and 
well-educated, has moved in the best society, 
and held her own among it all her life; and 
she proves more than a match for the pen* 
urious and tyrannical stepmother whom her 
father has placed late in life at the head 
of his household, in the hope of putting 
some check on the extravagant whims 
and escapades of his daughter. Yet when 
at last, in order to escape the annoy¬ 
ances of her home, she marries the aged 
widower, Sir Jasper Lustrell—an unhappy 
union, from which, in accordance with all 
proper laws of noveldom, she ought to be 
set free—it is disappointing to find that 
the only way provided by the author for 
her extrication is the discovery that twenty 
years previously she had been legally 
married to one Denis Morrison, and—did 
not know it! Apart from this, the narra¬ 
tive is well worthy of its author : the 
incidents are at once dramatic and natural, 
and the dialogues full of vivacity. 

For the benefit of such as are likely to 
be shocked by the title of Mr. Appleton’s 
book, we may say at once that The Co- 
Respondent contains none of that naughti¬ 
ness and impropriety which readers might 
have feared, or hoped, to find. Certain im¬ 
proprieties are, indeed, essential to the plot; 
but, being the outcome of a preconoerted 
plan, and partaking of the nature of stage 
performances, they can fairly claim exemp¬ 
tion from reproach. When Mr. John 
Cracklethorpe dies, and leaves £50,000 to 
his nephew, Jack Cracklethorpe, and a like 
sum to his niece, Kate Forester, to be paid 
to the two legatees on the day of their 
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marriage to one another, or in default of 
such marriage to be made over to an 
asylum for idiots, the only difficulty 
about accepting the legacy lies in the fact 
that Jack and Kate are each of them en¬ 
gaged to be married to somebody else. The 
repudiation of so large a sum of money is, 
however, a matter of serious consideration ; 
and ultimately it is resolved that the 
marriage shall take place, to be followed 
as soon as possible afterwards by a divorce. 
There is no need to follow the writer 
through all the perplexities and entangle¬ 
ments that crowd upon one another in the 
carrying out of this plan. Mr. Apple- 
ton’s aim has been to amuse, and he 
has completely succeeded. Not a particle 
of the story can, of course, be taken 
seriously; but, given the possibility of the 
leading idea, the details are worked in with 
wonderful skill. It is, in faot, a roaring 
farce throughout, and might well prove 
successful if adapted for the stage. 

Macaulay, in a well-known essay, quotes, 
as a peculiar exemplification of Jane 
Austen’s genius, the fact that within the 
compass of a very limited number of novels 
Bhe has given us portraits of four country 
clergymen differing from one another in 
almost every essential particular, except the 
necessary conditions of their calling, yet 
each a truthful representative of certain 
clerical types. We are afraid the same 
praise can hardly be bestowed upon Alan 
St. Aubyn, who, about every six months, 
treats us to a tale of a curate, pious and 
well-intentioned always, but painfully in¬ 
vertebrate, and, as a rule, painfully like his 
predecessor. The Reverend Douglas Oraik, 
who figures prominently in A Tragic Honey¬ 
moon, differs but slightly from the curates 
whom this writer has so often described, 
and his total omission from the story 
might be desirable if only for the avoid¬ 
ance of monotony. The other characters 
deserve more notice. Nancy Coulcher, the 
soulless and frivolous beauty of Stoke Edith, 
if not an original conception, is capitally 
portrayed throughout, and her plain sisters, 
Lucy and Augusta, are appropriate foils; 
while Mr. Asquith, the rich man of the 
village, and Gilbert Earle, the boarding, 
house master at the grammar school, 
deserve, as an examiner would say, honour¬ 
able mention. Some of the old blunders 
and absurdities crop up here and there— 
e.g., after describing how the rice “ lay thick 
and white upon the road,” after the depar¬ 
ture of a newly married couple, the author 
proceeds to say that “ it did not lay (etc) 
there long, a flock of rooks swooped down 
upon it.” When sparrows were so handy 
for her purpose, the writer might have 
avoided introducing a bird which so rarely 
touchesvegetable food. Anditwas singularly 
injudicious to remark that the will by which 
Nancy Asquith—bride and widow within 
twenty-four hours—became possessed of a 
large property, was made before the wedding. 
Errors such as these excepted, the novel Is 
a good one. 

How He became a Peer is the story of a 
New Tork street arab, bora of En glinh 
parents, and sent back to England on the 
death of his mother. After serving as a 
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page in an earl’s family, he is apprenticed 
to a widow woman keeping a grocer’s shop, 
and eventually succeeds to the business 
and to the widow’s fortune. Among the 
property bequeathed to him is a bundle of 
papers supposed to be rubbish, but which 
prove to be mining shares of enormous 
value. From a child Jem Walsh has been 
gifted with extraordinary intelligence, and 
the possession of so great wealth enables 
him to enter Parliament; and after some 
years he receives a peerage from Mr. 
Gladstone—unnecessarily called Mr. Harden 
throughout the book—as a reward for his 
consistent advocacy of democratic reform. 
The story has no pretensions to literary 
merit, but is not devoid of interest. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Ohesson has 
expended much genius and .considerable 
ams upon a tale which is little likely to 
ecome popular. Few will deny that Name 
this Child is cleverly written; but mere 
cleverness is not invariably entertaining, 
and is at times an abomination. The writer 
is well equipped with the weapons of irony 
and satire, he has a rare epigrammatic 
vein, both cynical and otherwise, consider¬ 
able imagination, and a powerful faculty of 
introspective analysis. Unfortunately, he 
is not content to limit his exhibition of these 
qualities to the descriptive and explanatory 
parts of his book, but projects them upon 
his puppets. It would be quite enough to 
introduce one character into the book ready 
with metaphysical subtleties and esoteric 
maxims at every turn: when we find that 
nearly all the people of the story are 
abnormally endowed with powers of argu¬ 
ment and illustration, we know that we are 
not reading their views or their language, 
but merely those of the author himself. To 
thoughtful and poetically fanciful readers 
this tale of a child’s development, mental 
and moral, from infancy to manhood may 
perhaps prove interesting. 

A very pretty story, The Beautiful Soul , 
appears from the pen of Florenoe Marryat. 
The chief character is Felicia Hetherington, 
a wealthy spinster of thirty-five, whose 
plainness of personal appearance is more 
than compensated for by the sweetness and 
charm of her nature. Public opinion will 
pronounce her to be a great deal too good 
for Mr. Archibald Nasmyth, a penniless 
and lazy young journalist of four and 
twenty, who, having succeeded in winning 
her affections and been accepted as her 
engaged lover, proceeds to make violent 
love to Miss Mab Selwyn, aged nineteen. 
The backslider, however, subsequently re¬ 
pents, and matters are arranged to the 
satisfaction of both parties. 

The Still House of O'Barrow is a character 
study, depending upon a sort of psycho¬ 
logical postulate, that a man may conceive 
himself to be constituted of two distinct 
personalities, the one shaped in conformity 
with conscience or moral intuition, the other 
an antagonistic being evolved from certain 
mental characteristics developed by habits 
of life. Sir George O’Darrow, an English¬ 
man of reckless and dissipated character, 
has for ten years avoided society and lived 
solitary in a large New York mansion. A 
stranger, who is admitted to the house and 


allowed to occupy a bedroom, is astonished 
night after night to hear sounds as of a 
conversation loudly carried on between 
O’Darrow and another man in the library- 
on the flat below. After his death it ia 
suggested that these conversations were 
carried on by himself in two distinct tones 
of voice, corresponding to his supposed two 
personalities. Apart from the curious 
problem involved, there is no absorbing 
interest in the story. 

In The Burning Mist the Rev. William 
Oourthope, rector of Ballyshee, discloses a 
story of his inner life, in that, having 
married one woman for her money, he had 
wholly given his heart to another. The 
narrative is of a pathetio turn and involves 
several episodes of country life, all con¬ 
nected with the village of Ballyshee. This 
book belongs to the “ Unknown Authors ” 
series. Mr. Leigh writes with considerable 
freedom and power, and should be heard of 
again. 

Half a dozen magazine stories now pub¬ 
lished in book form display Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell’s well-known versatility. “ The 
Banshee’s Warning,” which gives its name 
to the volume, deals, of course, with the 
supernatural; 11 A Vagrant Digestion ” is a 
humorous; and “ So Near; or, the Pity 
of it,” a touchingly pathetic little tale. The 
rest of the book is all well worth reading. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Robert F. Murray, his Poems. With a 
Memoir by Andrew Lang. (Longmans.) 
Robert F. Murray, who stayed among us 
too short a time, was far from finding that 
life was “ roses, roses all the way indeed, 
he was given more thorns than his share. 
If, however, he was not greatly fortunate 
when he lived and sang, the same ugly Fates 
have not followed him to his quiet; for he 
has been happy in obtaining as a friend to 
advance his book of serious verse no less 
potent a helper than Mr. Andrew Lang-, 
who has written some seventy pages by 
way of introduction. It cannot be dis¬ 
puted that the author of The Scarlet 
Gown was equipped with enough of mental 
merit to earn money for his wants, and 
place some in a deposit account; but for 
various reasons, some of which are re¬ 
vealed by Mr. Lang, he failed to do more 
than “ scrape along. ’ How much is meant 
by this expression is known only to those 
who have found that the road of life leads 
uphill. The few chances that came to 
Murray only resulted in the turning up of 
his nose. This was disenchanting, that was 
revolting, the other distasteful; and so on. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines 
from the Introduction: 

“ Again, he had to compile a column of Literary- 
News, from the Athenaeum, the Academy, and 
so on, ‘ with comments and enlargements where 
possible.’ This might have been made ex¬ 
tremely amusing ! it sounds like a delightful 

task—the making of comments on ‘ Mr. -- 

has finished a sonnet ’: ‘ Mr. -’s poems 

are in their fiftieth thousand ’: ‘ Miss -- 

has gone on a tour of health to the banks 

of the Yang-tse-kiang ’: ‘ Mrs. - is 

engaged on a novel about the Pilchard 
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Fishery.’ One oould make comments (if per¬ 
mitted) on these topics for love, and they might 
not be unpopular. But perhaps Murray was 
shackled a little by human respeot or the 
prejudices of his editor. At all events, he calls 
it ‘ not very inspiring employment.’ The bare 
idea, I confess, inspirits me extremely.” 

We have now to say a few words about 
Murray’s serious verses; and it rejoices us 
to be able to praisejirankly, without feeling 
tied by the excellent sentiment of “ De mor- 
tuis nu nisi bonum.” Humorous writers in 
poetry are so rare that we cling with 
affection to the examples of high spirits 
in The Scarlet 6own, but in this book of 
graver themes there are plenty of excuses 
for being off with the old love. Murray 
died at thirty years of age, when, in our 
opinion, he was on the edge of a larger 
success; for surely the man who was capable 
of writing such a volume as we have before 
us was a man of promise. Though he 
would never have been a poet in excelsis, it 
is quite safe to say that his position among 
less exalted singers would have been one of 
prominence; for he had strongly developed 
those gifts which have made other men 
pleasing to the public ear. There are very 
few lapses from musical utterance in these 
pages. Sometimes a poem contains a 
particularly fine line; for instance, the 
seventh in “ The Gaged Thrush ” : 

“ Alas for the bird who was bom to ting! 

They have made him a cage; they hive clipped 
bis wing; 

They have shut him up in a dingy street, 

And they praise his tinging and call it sweet. 

But his heart and his song are saddened and 
filled 

With the woods, and the nest he never will 
build, 

And the wild young dawn coming into the tree, 
And the mate that never his mate will be, 

And day by day, when his notes are heard, 

They freshon the street—but alas for the bird ! ” 

“ Where’s the Use,” “ Love’s Phantom,” 
11 Welcome Home,” have beauties enough 
to make them remembered. But if we are 
to offer one more inducement to purchasers 
who may be halting between two opinions, 
we cannot do better than quote in full this 
perfect little “ Song of Truce ”: 

“ Till the tread of marching feet 
Through the quiet grass-grown street 
Of the little town shall come, 

Soldier, rest awhile at home. 

“ While the banners idly hang, 

W hilo the bugles do not clang, 

While is hushed the clamorous drum, 
Soldier, rest awhile at home. 

“ In the breathing-time of Death, 

While the sword is in its sheath, 

While the cannon’s mouth is dumb, 

Soldier, rest awhile at home. 

“ Not too long the rest shall be. 

Soon enough, to Death and thee, 

The assembly call shall come. 

Soldier, test awhile at home.” 

Lays of the Dragon Slayer. By Maxwell 
Gray. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

To the author it seems that these poems 
are, “ in spite of defects and crudities, 
touched with the subtle magio that dis¬ 
tinguishes poetry, however faulty, from 
verse, however perfect.” At last Maxwell 
Gray began to think that, in allowing the 
lays to yellow unbeheld in a drawer, a 
cumulative sin was being committed as 
years rolled away. Finally, the pile of 


enormity, for the lays are now fifteen years 
of age, became too heavy: so publishers 
have come to the salvation of the sinner, 
and the crime is very prettily expiated by 
the appearance of a volume with a most 
tasteful exterior. Maxwell Gray’s book 
tells us in dever verse (never mind the 
subtle magic) of the Nibelungen Lied. 
Here we have Siegfried, Chriemhild, and 
Brunhild, to mention only a few of the 
characters, treated of in these oapable 
pages. The last of the seven lays, as we 
learn from the preface, still remains along¬ 
side of the unwritten cantos of the “ Fairy 
QueeB,” the untold “Canterbury Tales,” 
the end of “ Christabel,” and the remainder 
of Keats’ “ Hyperion.” This being so, it 
only remains for us to compliment it upon 
the company it keeps. Maxwell Gray has 
every reason to be pleased with his work ; 
for, indeed, it is vigorous stuff, proving 
an ear for music, a power for selecting 
the fit epithet, and a command over 
the metres employed. We do not detect 
that august magic which appears to the 
author to be resident in the quality of the 
verse, but there is plenty that is up to the 
level of our quotations from the prelude to 
“ The Winning of Brunhild.” 

“ Know ye the land, not set in any sea 

Of mariner sailed with sail of mortal loom, 
Where glows not frnit of any earth-grown tree, 
Where, stealing soul and sense, pale flowers 
bloom? 

“ Know ye that land, so strange, so dim, so far, 
Not found on any chart by mortal Homed, 

Not shone upon by son or dewy star, 

But Ut with lustre night bath never dimmed? 
“ There spread waste tracts by mortal foot untrod. 
Where fitful lightnings dart in arrowy gleams, 
Where vague, weird figures brush the dewless sod, 
And voices pass unbodied as in dreams. 

“ There jewelled palaces, by hands uuwrought, 
Lift airy pinnacles from craggy heights, 

Bocks cleave and lighted halls appear unsought, 
Full of sweet song and perfume and delights.” 

Close upon the end of the book there occurs 
the line, 

“ ‘ Not yet awhile, not yet awhile,’ she cried.” 

This smacks somewhat of slang, and might 
be altered if a subsequent edition gives the 
chance of a revising. 

My Friend. By Quex. (Fisher Unwin.) 

We frankly confess that five-score sonnets 
are not the best literary oysters for stimu¬ 
lating a critic of our kind; for when the 
sonnet is debased from its prime importance 
into a mere poem of fourteen lines, retain¬ 
ing the form but discarding the soul, we 
are compelled by our taste to regard the 
performance with something of apathy. It 
is very curious to note, with regard to an 
author’s poetical output, two of the super¬ 
stitions which, after invasion, stoutly beset 
the popular mind. He must bore his 
readers with a sustained effort, a play, or 
an epic, whether or no he may have a talent 
for longitude; and he must muse in sonnets. 
We may rank these unbecoming notions 
with that folly which would drive a 
householder to church in a top-hat. We 
are obliged to think that Quex has chosen 
a form which cramps him. But, on the 
whole, his poems are deserving of notice; 
and they incidentally prove wide reading, 
I together with a quite classic use of words, 


a trait for which it is possible to be abun¬ 
dantly thankful. We quote poem the sixth: 

“ Surrendered in her sleep to one who stept 

First in a dream, that day might not disclaim, 
The maiden saw her soul, with sense of shame, 
Exposed to raid and ravage while she slept. 

And though the tender hour of twilight kept 
Her blush unnoted as her lover’s name 
Fell from a lip indifferent when he came, 

Her pulse, as he were in the secret, leapt. 

And while her heart, like captured fledgling, beat 
Once in the palms that met, the man allured 
By witness unsuborned to welcome sweet 
Ana of his hopes that sprang to life assured, 
Swore in his soul that throb for throb is meet, 
Since love ere mutual is not love matured.” 

A great many of these brevities are not 
so good as the one we have used for a 
specimen of the work of Quex. 

My Lattice, and Other Poems. By Frederick 
George Scott. (Toronto: William 
Briggs.) 

This is not our first meeting with Frederick 
George Scott; and we shall hope to spend 
pleasant hours with him in the future, if he 
can only give us fresh work equal to the 
six best poems in My Lattice. His muse— 
a very unpretentious lady—for the most 
part treats him prettily, but occasionally 
she plays him a shabby trick, as any 
reader of this slim volume of verse may 
discover by considering the poems that 
stand on pp. 75, 5. Whatever is Mr. 

Scott doing with such a drawing-room 
ballad form as he employs for “ Andante ” ? 
Among wise men it is dead; and it sur¬ 
prises us that an author who is gifted 
enoughto write “YanEIxen” or “Calvary,” 
or some of the fine stanzas contained in 
" Samson ” and “ My Lattice,” could waste 
himself in a triviality without detecting the 
inefficiency of his effort. This book is 
rugged in merit, as most books must be; 
but when Mr. Scott is at his best, he knows 
how to turn out verses that charm. 

Nobman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is engaged upon a biography of his brother, 
the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mb. G. A. Bala’s Autobiography will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Company on 
January 22. It will also be issued simul¬ 
taneously in America. 

Messbs. Smith, Elder & Co. announoe 
Recollections of a Military Life, by General Sir 
John Adye, late Governor of Gibraltar, with 
illustrations by the author. 

Messes. Longmans have nearly ready for 
publication a History of Spain, by Mr. Uliok 
Ralph Burke, in two volumes, from the earliest 
times to the death of Ferdinand the Catholio. 

Messbs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
immediately a volume entitled A Year of Sport 
and Natural History, written by various 
writers, under the editorship of Mr. Oswald 
Crawford. It deals with shooting, hunting, 
fishing, and coursing in all their branches, and 
also has chapters on birds of prey, the nesting 
of wild birds, and the ways and habits of 

S oachers. It will be abundantly illustrated from 
rawings by Mr. G. E. Lodge and others. 

The second volume of the third edition of 
Mr. Bryce’s American Commonwealth will be 
issued in the course of a 'few days by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. To the part containing 
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“ Illustrations and Reflections ” the author has 
added four new chapters. In one of these he 
records the history of the Tammany Ring in 
New York City; under the title of “ The Home 
of the Nation," he sketches the outlines of 
North American geography, and notes some of 
the effects on the growth of the United States 
attributable to them ; the other two deal with 
“ The South since the War,” and “ The Present 
and the Future of the Negro.” Substantial 
' alterations have also been made in most of the 
remaining chapters, and the work has been 
completely revised throughout. 

Other works which will be issued next week 
by Messrs. Maomillan are A Confession of Faith, 
by an Unorthodox Believer, who seeks to show 
that the religious spirit, in what seems to him 
the true sense, is independent of belief in the 
miraculous; a new novel, The Sphinx of Eagle- 
hawk, by Rolf Boldrewood; and vols. xxxiii. 
and xxxiv. (“King Lear ” and “ Othello”) of 
the edition de luxe of the Cambridge Shakspere. 

Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Foster announce 
a collection of biographies of living statesmen 
and rulers, entitled “ Publio Men of To-day: 
an International Series,” under the editorship of 
Mr. S. H. Jeyes. The first volume will appear 
early in this year, and the five following are 
arranged for and in course of preparation:— 
Li Hung Chang, by Prof. R. K. Douglas'; 
The Rt. Hon. Cecil Rhodes, by Mr. Edward 
Dicey; The Ameer, by Mr. Stephen Wheeler; 
The German Emperor, by Mr. Charles Lowe; 
and Seiior Castelar , by Mr. David Hannay. 
Volumes on President Cleveland, Signor Crispi, 
Lord Cromer, and M. Stambuloff will shortly 
be announced. Each volume will contain one 
or more portraits (and maps where they are 
considered advisable). The series is intended 
to furnish both a biographical account and a 
critical appreciation of the more famous 
makers of contemporary history. 

Mr. Elkin Mathews announces the follow¬ 
ing for early publication: a volume of poetry, 
by Mr. Lionel Johnson, whose verse has hitherto 
appeared only in the two issues of “ The 
Rhymers’ Club”; a drama by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, author of “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire ”; a new vclume of poems, entitled 
Pansies, by Miss May Probyn, who has not 
published anything for about ten years ; and a 
second edition of Miss Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman’s sonnet-sequence, A Little Child's 
Wreath, the first edition of which has been very 
rapidly exhausted. 

Mr. Horace Cox announces an historical 
poem, by Mr. Charles R. Low, illustrative of 
the history of the British Navy, from the 
battle of Sluys to the present day. The metre 
is that of Scott’s “ Marmion.” The work is 
divided into two books, consisting of ten 
cantos, and oontains, besides the history proper, 
a record of the services of distinguished seamen 
and of historic ships-of-war. 

The Kelmscott Press has now almost ready 
for issue to subscribers the new version of 
Beowulf, made by Mr. William Morris and Mr. 
A. J. Wyatt. It is printed in blaok and red, 
in what is known as the Troy type, with hand¬ 
some initial letters, and bound in limp vellum, 
with silk ties. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following 
new volumes of verse: Thoughts in a Garden, 
by A. L. Stevenson; The Mummer, and other 
Poems, by Henry Giielen. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., Hull, will 
issue at an early date Curious Church Customs, 
edited by Mr. W. Andrews. Among the more 
important contributions will be : “ Sports in 
Churches ” and “ Armour in Churches,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox; “Church Bells, and why they 
were rung,” by Miss Florence Peacock; 
“Holy Day Customs,” by the Rev. O. S. 


Tyack; and “Customs and Superstitions of 
Baptism,” by Canon Benham. There will also 
be chapters on “ Marriage and Burial 
Customs,” “ Bishops in Battle,” the “ Cloister 
and its Story,” the “ Rood Loft,” “ Beating the 
Bounds,” &c. 

Mr. George N. Curzon’s Problems of the 
Far East has already passed into a third 
edition. 

Dr. Karl Blind will contribute a paper to 
the forthcoming number of the Scottish 
Review, entitled “Ale Drinking: Old Egypt 
and the Thrako-Germanic Race.” He deals 
with the beverages of antiquity, and attempts 
to prove that the art of brewing was, in all 
probability, introduced into the Nile oountry by 
a race akin to the Teutonic stock. 

A serial by Mrs. R. S. De Couroy Laffan 
(Mrs. Leith - Adams), entitled “ The Old 
Pastures : a Story of the Woods and Fields,” 
will commence in Household Words for 
January 26. 

On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling the library 
of the late Edmund Yates, to which we have 
already referred. When looked at in the oold 
pages of a catalogue, the collection does not 
appear so interesting as we had thought. If 
there are many presentation copies, there are 
also many “stamped with the publisher’s 
mark.” The truth is, that Mr. Yates was not 
really a collector, though he does seem to have 
had his presentation copies decently bound. 
Of course, the chief attraction is the association 
with Dickens—the desk which Dickens used, a 
portfolio containing thirty-four of his letters to 
Mr. Yates, and several of bis first editions. 
Not wholly unconnected with Diokens is the 
privately printed pamphlet recording the 
circumstances of Mr. Yates’s retirement from 
the Garrick Club, which Mr. Yates had bound 
in morocco. We may further mention, for the 
benefit of another class of book-buyers, a copy 
of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte’s “ Parable of the 
Sower” in seventy-two languages or dialects 
of Europe. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term began at Cambridge in the early 
part of the current week; at Oxford, in the 
latter part. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of Doctor in Law, honoris causa, 
upon Mr. J. Westlake, Whewell professor of 
international law. Prof. Westlake’s lectures 
this term, we may add, will present a summary 
of the principles of international law, specially 
intended for students of history. 

Mr. A. Hutchinson, of Pembroke, has been 
appointed demonstrator of mineralogy at 
Cambridge for a term of five years. 

TnE Slade professorship of fine art at 
Cambridge will shortly become vacant, on the 
expiration of Mr. J. H. Middleton’s third term 
of office. The election is fixed for February 25. 

An extraordinary meeting of Convocation of 
the University of London will be held on 
Tuesday next, to consider the report of the 
annual committee upon the proposed teaching 
university for London. The report is generally 
favourable to the scheme of the Royal Com¬ 
mission—that there should be only one univer¬ 
sity in London—subject to variation in details, 
to be accomplished by means of a Statutory 
Commission. 

In connexion with the London University 
Extension Society, Mr. H. J. Mackinder will 
commence next Monday, at 6 p.m., at Gres¬ 
ham College, a second course of lectures on 
“ Geographical Discovenr,” dealing with the 
Renaissance and the modern period. 


Prof. H. Allemand will deliver a course of 
five public lectures on “ Modern French 
Literature,” at University College, on Fridays 
at 8.30 p.m., beginning on January 25. He 
will deal with such subjects as: the great 
French historians of the nineteenth century, 
contemporary French poetry, Alexandre Dumas 
p5re, and Theophile Gautier. 

In a paper read before the Statistical Society 
last Tuesday, Mr. L. L. Prioe, treasurer of 
Oriel, discussed the effeot of agricultural 
depression upon the colleges at Oxford. He 
compared the income of 1893 with that of 1883, 
as taken from the printed accounts of all the 
oolleges. During those ten years, the gross 
external rooeipts have fallen from £301,193 to 
£289,527, while the external expenditure has 
risen from £109,170 to £124,261, so that the 
net decrease in income is no less than £26,877. 
But, of course, the whole external receipts are 
not derived from land. As a matter of fact, 
the receipts from houses show an increase of 
more than £20,000, while the receipts from 
land only show a decrease of £16,500, and the 
receipts from tithes a decrease of £7500. 
Nor is this all. During the period under 
review, the old system of beneficial leases has 
been steadily running out, which ought to 
have produced a distinct augmentation of 
rental. Taking this into consideration, Mr. 
Price estimates that agricultural depression has 
caused to the Oxford colleges a loss of nearly 
30 per cent, of their incomes. And this loss 
has to be borne entirely by the fellows, or, 
rather, by the fellows of the old foundation, 
who are dependent upon dividends; for the 
amount devoted to scholarships and exhibitions 
has actually increased. It need hardly be 
added that some colleges have suffered very 
much more than others. 

A diminution in academical incomes may 
arise from other causes than agricultural depres¬ 
sion. We observe that, through the recent 
conversion of Indian Rupee Paper, the salary of 
the Tagore law professor at Caloutta has tieen 
reduced from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 9,000. 

The current number of the Eagle —a magazine 
supported by members of St. John's College 
(Cambridge : Johnson)—prints two documents 
relating to the tomb of the Lady Margaret, in 
Westminster Abbey. One is the contract by 
her executors with Torrigiono, described as 
“ Peter Thoryson of Florence graver,” for the 
sculpturing of the tomb at a cost of £400; 
the other is a contract made by the college 
with a certain Cornelius Symondson, of St. 
Clement Danes, smith, for the making of a 
grate or cage of gilt iron-work, to enclose the 
tomb, at a cost of £25. This grate has long 
disappeared, and all tradition of it has been 
lost. Another article gives an account of the 
old library of Hawkshead grammar school in 
the time of Wordsworth. It happens that the 
admission register of scholars has been lost; 
but the headmaster of the time made entries of 
the books presented to the library by the boys 
on leaving. From this can be reconstructed a 
list of Wordsworth’s Hawkshead contem¬ 
poraries. The future poet himself presented 
(together with three other sohoolfellows) 
Gillies’s History of Greece and Hoole’s trans¬ 
lation of Tasso. Whether these books still 
exist we are not told. But Wordsworthians 
will be interested to learn that the lines in the 
Prelude— 

“ This Bov was taken from his Mates and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old ”— 
oannot refer to William Rainoock, as has been 
supposed; for he duly proceeded to Cambridge 
in 1786. 

The committee of the alumni and officers of 
Columbia College, New York, have recently 
issued a Centennial Catalogue, containing not 
only the naqies but also the addresses, classified 
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under State, country, and place, of more than 
8000living graduates. We have often regretted 
that the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
have never taken similar steps to preserve a 
record of those whose names, for various 
reasons, may be no longer on the hooks. 


TRANSLATION. 

THE CANTATA OF DIDO. 

(From the Portuguese of Correa Oargdo.) 
Now, in the purple East, the swelling sails 
That sped the Trojan fleet were gbaming white, 
Now, home upon the breeze, they seemed to sink 
Amid the blue waves of the sun-gilt sea. 

The miserable Dido, 

Load wailing, wanders through her regal halls, 

And vainly seeks with eyne bedimmed by tears 
The fugitive Eneas. 

Nothing save empty streets and silent squares 
The new-built Carthage offers to her gaze, 

While with a horrid roar upon the strand 
The solitary waves break through the night, 

And on the gilded vanes 
That top the stately domes 
Some birds of night screech evil auguries. 

She fancies, struck with fear, 

That from the ashes cold 
Of dead Sicheus in his marble tomb 
A voice keeps calling out, in accents weak, 

Elissa ! my Elissa! with a sigh. 

To the dread Gods of Hell 
A fitting sacrifice 
Begins the; but, dismayed, 

Beholds the incense-smoking altars round, 

A black team bubbling in the ritual bowls, 

And the libation wine 
Transformed into an ugly sea of blood. 

Delirious she raves; 

Pale is her beauteous face 
And all dishevelled her fine silken hair; 

Scarce conscious, and with trembling step, she 
seeks 

The happy chamber where 
She heard, in melting mood, 

Her faithless lover breathe 
His sighs of sorrow joined to soft complaints. 

There the remorseless* Fates showed to her gaze 
The Trojan garb that, pendent from the head 
Of the fair-gilded nnptial-coucb, disclosed 
The glittering shield and eke the Teucrian sword. 
With hand convnlsive, all at once, she snatched 
The brightly shimmering blade from out its 
sheath, 

And on the hard and penetrating steel 
Her tender bosom clear as crystal cast. 

With a fell rush of foam and murmuring swell 
The blood oomes spouting forth from out the 
wound, 

And, splashed by jets of that ensanguined stream, 
Tremble the Doric pillars of the hall. 

Three times she strove to rise, 

And three times fainting fell upon the couch, 

And, as she lay there, raised to heaven above 
Her troubled, failing eyne, 

And, with her look fixed on the lustrous mail 
Of the fond fugitive 

From mom-tow , she uttered these last words 
Whose mournful, pity-moving accents, borne 
Aloft, did hover ’neath the gilded roofs 
Which long time aft resounded with their moan: 

“ Ye relics dear, 

Whose sight rejoiced 
Mine eyes full oft. 

The while the Fates 
And Gods above 
So willed it be : 

Of tristful Dido 
The bouI receive, 

And from all troubles 
Her relieve. 

Dido unhappy 

Has lived out her time ; 

She raised up the walls 
Of Carthage sublime; 

Now, bare her sprite, 

In that foul bark 
By Charon plied. 

Goes ploughing through 
The inky tide 
Of Phlegethon.” 

EPOAB P8E8TAQE. 


OBITUARY. 

SIB JOHN SEELEY, K.C.M.O. 

Though it was known that Sir John Seeley had 
long been suffering from a painful illness, the 
news of his death on Sunday comes as a 
shook. Last term at Cambridge, he not only 
took his usual conversational class at his 
private residence, but also lectured on “The 
Wars of England with Louis XIV.”; and this 
very week the University Reporter announced 
that this course of lectures would be continued. 
His death, following so dose on that of Mr. 
Fronde’s, reminds us how sadly reduced is the 
number of professors at either University who 
can be said to enjoy a publio reputation as men 
of letters. 

John Bobert Seeley was bora in 1834, being 
the son of a London publisher, other members 
of whose family have achieved distinction. He 
was educated at the City of London School, in 
the early days of its revival under Dr. Mortimer. 
After being elected to a scholarship at Christ’s 
College, he graduated in 1857 as one of three 
(bracketed) senior classics, and also won the 
senior Chancellor’s medal. He returned to his 
old school as assistant-master, and for a few 
years held the chair of Latin at University 
College. In 1869—at the comparatively early 
sge of thirty-five—he was appointed by Mr. 
Gladstone regius professor of modern history 
at Cambridge, in succession to Canon Kingsley. 

At that time he was chiefly known as the 
author of Ecce Homo, though we believe that 
he never acknowledged the paternity. But he 
had also written two or three other books, one 
of which—vindicating the claim of Edward I. 
to be called the greatest of the Plantagenets— 
has won high praise from Bishop Stubbs. The 
first-fruits of his professorial work at Cam¬ 
bridge appeared in 1879, in a history of Ger¬ 
many during the Napoleonic age, which he 
called The Life and Times of Stein. This was 
followed by The Expansion of England (1883), 
which curiously recalls the Oceana of Mr. 
Froude. He also reprinted from the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica a memoir of Napoleon ; and 
also last year a series of old papers from 
the Contemporary Review, entitled “ Goethe 
reviewed after Sixty Years.” 

As an historian, Seeley belonged to the 
modern school, which tends to sacrifice literary 
presentment to accuracy of research. Notably 
in his book on Stein, he seems to have deliber¬ 
ately resolved not to be popular. And this is 
the more remarkable when we remember that 
he took a keen interest in modern affairs, both 
religious and political, while his other books 
prove that he possessed the saving grace of 
imagination. Ecce Homo and The Expansion of 
England, indeed, are, in their different ways, 
two of the remarkable productions of the later 
Victorian epoch. The first represents, more 
clearly than elsewhere, the humanitarian change 
that has come over Christianity in the eyes of 
all enlightened laymen; while the second 
embodies, in sober historical retrospect, the 
views of statesmen of both parties with regard 
to the colonial empire of England. It is given 
to few men thus to discern the currents of 
contemporary thought, and to associate their 
own names with great popular movements. 


THOMAS QOBDON HAKE, M.D. 

The death of Dr. Hake, on January 11, 
removes one of the last survivors of those 
active minds who were stimulated by the 
stirring events of the beginning of the present 
oentury. He had lived a long and a full life. 
Bora in 1809, the same year as Tennyson, he 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, where the 
traditions of Coleridge and Lamb were still 
fresh. As a medical student in the London 
hospitals, he early came under the influence of 


great physicians and surgeons ; and interest in 
the obscurer problems of natural scienoe always 
remained with him. As a young man, he 
travelled a good deal on the continent. On 
returning to England he settled down to 
practice in East Anglia, and there became 
intimate with George Borrow. Later on, he 
was the physician and personal friend of 
Bossetti, who expressed, in the Academy and 
elsewhere, the highest opinion of his poetry. 
At heart, indeed, he was a very genuine poet, 
whose strain of thought was absolutely original, 
and, therefore, appealed to but a limited audi¬ 
ence. In these matters it is idle to fight against 
fate; and Dr. Hake himself was too muoh of 
a philosopher to complain that he never received 
wider recognition. It pleased him to write, 
and to know that what he wrote was appre¬ 
ciated by some of the best judges of the tune. 
His name, we think, will not be omitted from 
any oatholio anthology of the Victorian age. 


We have also to record the death of William 
Sime, which took plaoe on December 20, at 
Calcutta, where he had been settled for some 
time on the staff of the Statesman. He was 
bom at Wick in 1851, being the younger 
brother of James Sime, author of the Life of 
Lessing. At one time he was well known in 
London as a journalist; and he also wrote a 
number of novels, which have been highly 
praised for their freshness and vitality. His 
wide travels through America and Australia 
are described in a volume entitled To and Fro. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary begins the new year well. 
It contains little or nothing which we would 
desire to have been left out, but more than one 
of the articles are too short. We hope that for 
the future the editor will not sacrifice thorough¬ 
ness for the sake of variety. The best paper is 
unsigned. It relates to the church of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-East, one of the London 
churches which we have understood had been 
doomed to destruction. This danger has for 
the present been averted. We entirely agree 
with the writer who says “ whatever ecclesias¬ 
tical union of parishes may be found desirable, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that no more of the 
London City churches will be pulled down.” 
A long inventory of the goods of this church as 
they existed in the sixth year of Edward VI. is 
given. It is an important document, which 
will give the reader some idea of the number 
of beautiful and precious things which our 
churches contained before the Tudor spolia¬ 
tions. It should be noticed that several of the 
vestments were blue in colour. Antiquaries 
know that blue was one of the liturgical colours 
in this country, but such knowledge is not 
widely spread. Those who have not studied 
the history of church vestments in original 
documents, seem to be for the most part of 
opinion that in unreformed England the colours 
of the Latin Bite were used. Mr. A. W. 
Moore’s “ Further Notes on Manx Folk-lore ” 
are interesting. Man is but a small place. It 
has been successively ocoupied by Celts of two 
kinds, and then was, for a time, a Norse king¬ 
dom. The skilful investigator would, we 
imagine, find folk-lore of very various peoples. 
It is a spot concerning which it would be well to 
have an exhaustive treatise. We are glad to find 
that this is not the last paper we shall have from 
Mr. Moore on the subject. Mr. Wilfrid Cripps 
gives an account of a very graceful medieval 
chalice which has recently been found in 
private hands; and an anonymous corre¬ 
spondent writes regarding a late sixteenth 
century knife in the Louvre, on whioh is 
engraved a short Latin grace with music. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Colaxt, T. Inals de oriUqua, hutorique, philosophlqoe et 
lltUnlre. Pails: CtaaiUey. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Duals, L. L'Amitil antique d'aprfi lea nosun populaires 
etles tfcforleedeephlloaophes. Pads: Alcan. 7 fr. 60 o. 

FusOK-BaasTiso. Th. L*Homme at aa daatiate. Pada: 
Plan. 7 fr. 50 o. 

Gibaudkau.F ernand. Napoldonm.intime. Paris: Ollen¬ 
dorff. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Guar, G. de. Le Transformiame sodal: Easel sur le 
progrOi et lea regtOi dea aoddtOi. Paris: Aleut. 7 fr. 
60 c. 

LbciAbk, Adhdmar. Contes et ldgendei ds Cambodge. 
Paris: Bouillon. 5fr. 

Loti, Piene. Le Ddiert. Paris: Calminn Ldry. 8 fr. 50 e. 

Mfatoraas du charlatan Bidonie Hddndor, p.p. L. Alette. 
Paris: Bouillon. S fr. 50 o. 

Pascal, Laden. L% Bdpnltum 5 trayers las Bit'alea. Faria: 
Maj ft liotteroz. 1 fr. 60 c. 

PeisTaes, Lis oiasds. Jean-Paul Laurens. Paris: Tal- 
landltr. 7 fr. 

PisiAc, Lin, et Gioboiakis. Le Folk-Lore de Lcaboa. 
Puii: Milioaaw Ti. 6 ft. 

Vadthiib, Hanriee. Le Gouvemement local de I'Anglaterre. 
Paris: Rousseau. 8fr. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

CHUQuar, A. La Guerre 1870-71. Paris: Chillier. 7 fr. 
60 e. 

Geazixio, N. Deb. aufgafundena chirurgiaohe Instruments 
dea Alterthums in vimlnadum (Koatolae in Serbien). 
Varanaebea: Dlosesan-Buchdruckerei. 4 II. 80 Pf. 

Gulay, G. Mouyementa et dimlnutian de U population 
sgrieole en France. Paris: Rousseau. 0 fr. 

LAaaysLLibaa-LCPBAux, llembre du direotoire e. rutif de 
la rdpubllque francaise, Mi'moixea de. Paris: Plots. 
80 fr. 

LaoBAan, Emile. Beeuell de dooumenta greet c sneernant lea 
relations du patriarcst de Jerusalem ares la Boumanle 
(1588*1788). Paris: Welter. 80fr. 

Mauldb la CLAvibaa, R. de. Louise de Savoie et Fran;sis 
let: treats ana de jeuneaae. Paris: Perrin. 8 fr. 

ParrroT, Emile. Orlgtnea et migratioiu dea peoples da la 
Gaule juaqu'5 l'avOoement dea Francs. Paris: Kaiaon- 
neuve. 18 fr. 

BooQUAia, Fills. La Cour de Rome et l’esprft de rlforme 
avant Lather. T. II. Lea abus: decadence de la 
papautd. Paris: Thoiio. 18fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

OAunaa, L. Lea champignons. Paris: Baillidre. 18 fr. 

Kali’A. Iuvolution et evolution d'aprds la philoaophie dee 
cyoles. ire Partis. L’Dnivera. Pads: Oarrd. 9 fr. 

PavTOuaeAu, A. Contribution 5 l’dluee de la morphologie 
de l’armure gdnitale dea inseotei. Paris: 8oc. dVditions 
teientidques. 80 f. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Laoaa, L., at G. Babdobbaut. Las Racines de la langue 
mass. Paris: Maiaonneuve. 6 fr. 

Tabdbl, H. Dntariuchnngen rut mittelhochdeutschen Spiel- 
mannspoeaie. Ldpsig: Feck. 1M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

Belfast: Jan. 9,1895. 

Mr. Charles somewhat underestimates, in the 
Academy of January 5, the evidence favourable 
to my statement, that “ such of the followers of 
Jesus as were Greek Jews and proselytes ac¬ 
claimed in him the Divine Word.” “ None of 
the twelve Apostles were Greek Jews,”he urges; 
and this is the first of his “unanswerable 
objections.” 

I would answer that John, the only Apostle 
whom we can with certainty rank among our 
Evangelists, both wrote and thought in Greek, 
and was therefore a Greek Jew as much as 
Philo. So was Matthew, if he was the real 
author of our First Gospel. “ In Matthew we 
have a Gospel written by a Galilean Jew in 
Palestine for Jews,” says Mr. Charles. If so, 
a Galilean Jew wrote in Greek for Jews in 
Palestine who read Greek—a Greek Jew 
for Greek Jews. Philip (John xii. 21) was of 
Bethsaida in Galilee, yet he must have known 
Greek, or else the “ Greeks among those who 
went up to worship at the feast ” and desired 
“to see Jesus” would not have applied to 
him. If James, Peter, and Jude all wrote their 
epistles in Greek, they also were Greek Jews, no 
less than Philo. So was Apollos, Paul, Barnabas, 
and probably all the seven Greek-named 
Deacons, beginning with Stephen and ending 
with Nicholas, the proselyte of Antioch. These 
Deacons, moreover, were ordained to protect 
the interests of the Greek Jews, who from the 
first formed an important section of the earliest 


Church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1). Going 
beyond the faithful, we find that Nioodemus 
had a Greek name, and perhaps knew Greek. 
The same is true of Alexander (Acts iv. 7). 
And of the presence in force in Jerusalem of 
Alexandrian Jews we have also evidence. For 
this Alexander was probably a near relative of 
Philo, and the Alexandrian, Libyan, and 
Cyrenaic Jews all had synagogues in 
Jerusalem; and their peculiar antagonism 
to Stephen is explicable only if we suppose 
that the reformed Judaism was recruiting 
itself chiefly from their ranks—a supposition 
favoured by Philo’s later writings, and by the 
very fact that it is the Christian Church alone 
which has kept and handed down to us all his 
voluminous works. Nor is Mr. Charles’s 
assertion, that allegorical or Philonean methods 
of interpretation were unknown in Judaea from 
200 b.o. to 100 A.D., correct. For Philo assures 
us that the Palestinian Essenes allegorised the 
law ipxcuoipiwif with antique enthusiasm,” 
just as did the Alexandrian Therapeutae, who 
with their mystioal ideas of parthenogenesis 
were, he tell us, scattered all over the inhabited 
world, numbering in their ranks Jews and 
Greeks alike. 

Such are some ot the “ slight and perilous 
foundations,” as Mr. Charles oalls them, on 
which is built my “lofty and pretentions 
superstructure ” of assertion : namely, that “ it 
was the Greek Jews or proselytes among the 
followers of Jesus that acclaimed in Him the 
Divine Word.” 

In the second part of his letter Mr. Charles 
blames me for ascribing to Philo the belief that 
God is “the maker of all things visible and 
invisible”; because, he says, Philo was “a 
thorough-going dnalist.” Philo was, in fact, 
as much or as little of a dualist as Origen, 
Clement, or any other Greek Father. Mr. 
Charles will find the phrase to which he takes 
exception in Philo i. 644. 

He objects that the Logos born of the virgin 
Sophia in Philo’s Creed is the Logos made 
sensible in the Cosmos, and not the Logos 
which is “ the Firstborn of God,” and even God 
Himself: the natura naturata and not the 
natura naturans. This he calls my “ first mis¬ 
statement,” and objects that I confuse and 
assign the attributes of Logos II. to Logos I. 

Far from oonfusing these two aspects of the 
one Logos, I made their distinctness a main step 
in my argument. The orthodox Church believes 
that the Word made sensible as flesh and bom 
of the human Virgin Mary was the same Word 
whioh “ was in the beginning with God,” and 
through whom were made all things. This 
Word, incarnate of Christian belief, is of one 
substance with God. The old Creeds assert it. 
Why, then, should not my Philonean Creed 
assert a similar identity of Logos II. and 
Logos I., as Mr. Charles calls the twin aspeots 
of the one notion ? Mr. Charles should really find 
fault with the Nicene Fathers, “ who assigned 
to Logos II. the predicates of Logos I.,’’ and 
not with myself. I am only a humble imitator 
of them, as were they of Philo—at least, if we 
may trust Bishop Bull. 

In this second part of his letter Mr. Charles 
speaks of my ‘ ‘ whole attempt to father on Philo 
the idea of a miraculous conception.” I fear he 
has mistaken the drift of my argument. I did 
not attribute to Philo any such idea; but only 
endeavoured to show that the Christian dogma 
is a materialisation of a philosophical myth 
found in Philo, aud that it bears throughout 
its development the stamp of such an origin, 

I also pointed out in a former letter that the 
story in the Gospels of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in bodily shape like a dove had a similar 
origin : namely, in the pre-Christian Philonean 
and Talmudio symbolisation of the Divine 
Spirit as a dove. Many cases of such a mis¬ 
understanding of allegorical or symbolic 


parlance are reported in the Gospels them¬ 
selves. And a tendency to mistake the 
true import of spiritual terms, and henoe 
to literaUse them, was the great intellectual 
vice of the early Christians, and even of later 
Christians also; for we have a notorious case 
of it in the Latin doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. 

Mr. Badham is wrong if he supposes that to 
o to Philo for the antecedents of a Christian 
elief is to look outside orthodox Judaism. 
For Philo was a thoroughly orthodox Jew, and 
was regarded and trusted as such by his 
countrymen both in Palestine and in Egypt. 
For the rest, however, Mr. Badham may be 
right in explaining Matt. i. 18-23 as a bit of 
“prophetio gnosis”—to use Prof. Bendell 
Harm’s phrase—which grew up out of the 
Messianic application of the text, “ A virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son.”* The legend 
would easily arise in an atmosphere charged 
with the idea of parthenogenesis; and that the 
minds of first century Jews were very 
familiar with that idea, is proved by the many 
allusions whioh Philo makes thereto. Whether 
these allusions were intended literally or only 
allegorically, or sometimes one and sometimes 
the other, makes no difference. They almost 
certainly presuppose a literal belief in Philo’s 
contemporaries, if not in himself, that virgins 
could conceive by divine agency, and that 
Isaac and other leaders of the race had been so 
oonceived. So far Mr. Badham and myself are 
agreed. Mr. Charles says he has “come to 
reoognise in the Synoptic Gospels the most 
naive and truthful reflection of the current 
views of the time.” I venture to think that his 
recognition is still incomplete—so long as he 
oannot see the obvious connexion between 
Matt i. 18 and the identical “ current beliefs ” 
of both Jews and Gentiles. 

The reasons given for his belief by Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar are not very convincing. He 
declares that the miraculous conception “ was 
the unquestioned belief of the Apostles (through 
the Epistles, and Apocalypse passim) ”; and 
that the Gospel of John also implies it. This 
is not so. The belief is conspicuously absent 
from the writings of Paul; and not even bo 
ardent an apologist as Prof. Swete pretends 
that it is to be found in the writings of St. 
John or in the Catholic Epistles; while Mr. 
Charles casts it in my teeth “that in the 
Fourth Gospel there is not a single reference to 
the miraoulons conception ”—so well do apolo¬ 
gists agree. By way of aooounting for Paul’s 


* This explanation is favoured by the similarity 
of phrase in Terses 19 and 23, Iv ymrrpl (xovtra and 
iv yairpX l(ti. To the same action of prophetic 
gnosis should perhaps be attributed the addition 
iu v. 16 of J ipvTjtrrfii&i] vapBivos Maplap in Ood. 
Sin. These words may well be a primitive and 
half-hearted device for discounting the force of the 
words “ Joseph . . . begat Jesus.” In explaining 
as I did in the Academy for November 17 the 
title of rapBivot, I was only anxious to be as 
tolerant as I could of an orthodox touch. That 
the explanation in question never occurred to 
anyone before myself is not so decisive against it 
as Archdeacon Farrar supposes. Nor is he correct 
in laying that “ there is no proof whatever that 
any such custom [as entitling a widow a virgin] 
prevailed In the days of the Apostles.” For I 
adduced evidence from Philo, who was a contem¬ 
porary of the Apostles, and from Ignatius, who 
was just after them. The latter’s phrase, t4s 
wapBivous rir \tyopivas X^P a, i H understood in 
the light of the similar passages in Philo and 
Clement, would mean that these women were 
virgins in the eye of God, though called widows in 
the world. And It stands to reason that a widow 
might be called honoris causa a virgin, but not a 
virgin a widow. But the tide “widow” was 
higher than the tide “ virgin,” objects Archdeacon 
Farrar, alluding to Tertnllian. This is true, but 
it does not affect my argument. 
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silence, Prof. Swete has to suppose that the 
story of the virgin-birth was kept secret until 
after Paul’s death. He is doubtful whether it 
was even contained in the first edition or draft 
of Matthew’s Gospel. As to Luke’s Gospel, I 
oannot agree with Mr. Badham and others, that 
the writer of it knew of or intended to convey 
any such story in his early chapters. He 
nowhere says that Mary was still a virgin 
when she bore Jesus. The angel’s words 
(Luke i. 31), “Thou shalt conceive, imply no 
such thing, seeing that they are spoken to a 
virgin who, as the narrative says (v. 27), is 
about to become the wife of Joseph, of the 
house of David. It was an age in which every 
betrothed maiden aspired to be mother of the 
Messiah; and the angel’s words in the very 
next verse (32), “ The Lord God shall give unto 
him the throne of his father David,’’ imply 
that Joseph was to be the father of the chud. 
At Luke’s Gospel, however, as at Matthew’s, 
the orthodox and “ deliberate corrector ” has 
been at work. For in Luke ii. 5, the revisers 
of our version have as usual ohosen the least 
ancient but most orthodox reading, and render: 
“ to enrol himself with Mary, who was betrothed 
to him.” But the Old Latin and the New 
Syriac, along with other very old sources, read : 
“ with Mary, his wife.” The Christians of the 
third and fourth century prated much of the 
sacredness of their Scriptures; but truly they 
were always ready to “deliberately correct” 
the text in order to edge in a belief which, 
like this of the miracuous conception, had 
invaded their Church. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s other argument is that 
we may as well retain the belief in the 
miraculous conception; for, if not, we are left 
with another miracle. Considering the fact 
that every birth is a practically insoluble 
miracle; considering the ancient question, 
“ Canst thou tell how the bones grow in the 
womb of ‘ her that is with child ? ’ ”—well, I 
think that even so exacting a critio as Prof. 
Hnxlev would be content to accept Archdeacon 
Farrar’s “ other miracle,” seeing that it is 
one which happens every day. 

With Prof. Sunday’s commendation of Mr. 
Allen’s masterly letter I fully concur; for I 
have no doubt that the New Syriao text of 
Matt. i. 18-25 comes nearer to the ultimate 
form of it than any other text we have. But 
Mr. Allen seems to think that, the more plain 
indications we have in our text of the natural 
fatherhood of Jesus, the better it is for the 
belief in the virgin-birth. Suoh an attitude 
seems to me to require an infallible Pope, armed 
with authority to dictate to us the belief in 
spite of the text. But I cannot think that Prof. 
Sunday is right in refusing to go all the way with 
Mr. Allen, and in propounding as the original 
text of Matt. i. 16 a mixed reading, which, in 
this context,* could only mean in English the 
following: “But Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, who begat Jesus, the so-called 
Christ.” Nor is it necessary to suppose, as 
does Prof. Sunday, a dittography of the name 
Joseph in the passage: “Jacob begat Joseph, 
Joseph begat Jesus ”; or an accidental omission, 
when the Old Latin and Old Syriac concur in 


•It is inconceivable that, in verses 1-16, 
iyirrnaty should be used forty times in the sense 
of “ begat,” and then, in its forty-first use, mean 
“bore” or “brought forth,” especially as, in the 
same chapter, the verb rimu is used three times to 
convey the sense of “ bringing forth ” as a mother. 
It is tone that yerrdv is used in the active twice in 
Luke in this sense; but Luke more generally uses 
tIktoi, and the writer of Matthew, I believe, never 
uses ytrrdu in the active of the mother. The Old 
Latin Version in the same way uses “genuit” 
forty-one times in Matt, i., and “ pario ” three 
times ; and its author, as Mr. Charles has pointed 
out, understood tylyyqirfy of the father alone, and 
not of the mother. 


omitting from verse 25 the words “ knew her 
not till.” Why frame hypotheses in order to 
introduce miracles into a straightforward text 
where there are none P What we need in 
Biblical criticism is to get rid of these “cycles 
and epioyoles.” If the miraculous in events 
were the first and most probable, and the 
natural and ordinary only secondary and least 
probable, then there would be much to say for 
such hypotheses, and also for Mr. Charles’s 
attempt to get rid of Matt. i. 1-16. But things 
are otherwise arranged in our world. 

Nor is Prof. Sanday quite fair to the New 
Syriao when he says that, in verse 25, it 
supplies a masculine subject in its rendering, 
“he called.” Syriao idiom only admits of 
saying either “ he-called ” or “ she-called,” 
not of " called ” simply; for the gender of the 
agent is part and parcel of the Syriao verb, 
third person singular. If, then, the translator 
rendered iK&ktttv by “ he-called ” rather than 
by “she-called,” he can only have done so 
because that was the sense which best suited 
the general drift of the whole passage, as he 
understood it. But why did he so understand 
it, unless he inherited from the Greek the other 
naturalistic readings. Therefore, the rendering 
“ he called ” in verse 25 is far from implying, 
as Prof. Sanday thinks, that those other readings 
are inventions of a non-orthodox Syriac trans¬ 
lator or scribe. And if the words ‘ ‘ he knew her 
not till” were omitted in verse 25, in order to 
safeguard the bunpOtyla of Mary—as Mr. White 
suggests, and Prof. Sanday thinks may have 
been the case—then the new text is one which 
has already suffered by Encratite revision, and 
the supposition that the naturalistic readings 
in it are secondary sued not primary becomes 
absurd. 

In conclusion, let me speak of the use of the 
terms orthodox and unorthodox in this discus¬ 
sion. I have used them in a conventional 
sense, merely in order to be clear, and not 
because they mean anything more to me than 
conformable or the reverse to the decisions of 
the Nioene and subsequent Councils. Let no 
one, however, suppose that these terms had 
such a sense within the Apostolic age itself, or 
for many generations afterwards. Justin 
Martyr was conscious that manyr Christians 
repudiated the belief in the virgin birth; but he 
never denied to them the name of Christian nor 
dreamed of excluding them from the Church, 
He only blamed them for not accepting the 
prophecy of Isaiah : “ A virgin shall conceive,” 
&c. ; on which alone, it would seem, and not 
on any historical evidence, he based his own 
belief. In the Apostolic age no convert was 
asked to believe this dogma, any more than that 
of the Trinity. It is, therefore, a projection 
into the first century of ideas peculiar to the 
fourth, to say, as Prof. Harris says, and Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar repeats—that “ there was unor¬ 
thodoxy near the source.” The truth about 
Cerinthus and the Adoptionists is this: that 
beliefs which afterwards invaded the whole 
Church had in their day been scarcely heard of, 
or were only seotionany held. There can be 
no doubt that this particular dogma of the 
miraculous conception was against the prevail¬ 
ing belief of the earliest Church as reflected in 
the New Testament at large: the true analogue 
in the Apostolic age of those who to-day stickle 
for so-called orthodoxy, and (like Lord Halifax) 
deny the name of Christian to Unitarians, was 
the Judaising believer who insisted on circum¬ 
cision, and was particular about meats and 
drinks. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


Nottingham: Jan.la, 1895. 

None of your contributors, so far as I have 
observed, while touching on the ambiguous 
bctUeatv (Cur. “ she called,” Sin. “ he called ”) in 
Matt. i. 25, has mentioned Dr. Nestle’s instruc¬ 


tive article on the subject in the Expositor for 
February, 1894. 

Mrs. Lewis alone has pointed out—and per¬ 
haps she did not sufficiently develop—the fact 
that Matt. i. 18a, when compared with v. 1 
(&lfl\os yerlrtus 'I>j<roS Xpurrov, . . . Too 81 'lijcrou 
Xpurrov r) yireris otrtts %v), not only presupposes 
but limits and qualifies the statements of the 
preceding genealogy, as if explaining in what 
sense a document already current could be 
acoepted. If we might adopt the reading 
ylvnains, which Dean Burgon, I think, pre¬ 
ferred on grounds of patristic interpretation, 
we should have an antithesis to what may have 
been the original text of v. 16, 'I <»atj<p . . . tyly- 

vrjrtv 'I rjcrouv. 

Probably a good many readers besides myself 
have wondered whether New Testament critics 
are not too ready to assume the integrity of the 
“purest transmitted text,” and to apply the 
conception of a standard text, embodied in a 
hypothetical autograph, to sundry books of 
composite origin and gradual growth, which 
incorporate documents and traditions that had 
once an independent circulation, and were at 
least in part derived, perhaps by several con¬ 
fluent or divergent channels, from Aramaic and 
even Hebrew originals. 

May not the word tbSoxlai, in Luke ii. 14, be 
a gloss added to the angelic hymn ? which would 
run better as follows : 

Ab(a ly tyhrrois Off 
tea) erl yijt tipi\fl) ly blOpilnots. 

A motive for the supposed addition may be 
found in Luke xii. 51. Of. Origen’s Homily 
translated by Jerome: 

“Si scriptum esset super ten am pax ethucusque 
esset Anita eententia, recto quaestio naaceretur: 
nunc vero in eo quod additum est, hoc est quod 
post pacem dicitur, in hominibut bonae voluntatis, 
solvit quaeationem,” &c. (Westcott and Hort, Ap. 
in loe.). 

The reading ly ayOpuwois tbSoxlas may be illus¬ 
trated from a note on a different subject in 
Deutsch ( Literary Remains, art. “ Islam,” 
p.91): 

“‘Thy will be done In Heaven; grant peace to 
them that fear Thee on earth; and whatever pleaseth 
Thee, do. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who hearest 
Prayer ’—is the formula suggested by the Talmud 
for the hours of mental distraction or peril.’’ 
[The Italics are my own.] 

Compare also “ The men of thy peace ” in 
Jer. xxxviii. 22; t'.e., those who enjoyed the 
especial favour and protection (the Anglo- 
Saxon mund or grith) of the earthly, as here of 
the heavenly, sovereign; and were bound to 
him by reciprocal obligations. 

The hymn has a curious parallel in the words 
of the Chinese classic, quoted by Mr. A. J. 
Little ( Through the Yang-tse Gorges, 1888, p. 41): 
“Above is fulfilled the decree of heaven, 
and below the laws of earth, and in the midst 
the harmony of man joins in.” 

Grey Hubert Skipwith. 


THE BOOK OF MULLING. 

Edinburgh: Jan. 8,1895. 

It may interest some of your readers to learn 
that I have succeeded, after considerable 
labour, in deciphering the greater part of ike 
two “ inscriptions ” on the verso of the last 
leaf of the Book of Mulling, imperfectly 
described by Westwood {Pal. Bac. Irish Biblical 
MSS., pi. ii., p. 4). A paper on the subject 
which I communicated a few weeks ago to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland will appear 
in due course in the Proceedings of that society; 
but a few of the results at whioh I have arrived 
may be briefly indicated. 

The page contains (I.) a liturgical fragment, 
and underneath it (II.) a circular device. I 
shall take these in order. 
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I. In giving my restoration of the former, 
I italicise letters which are not distinct enough 
to be read with entire confidence, and enclose 
in square brackets those which I have supplied 
oonjecturally. It has also been necessary to 
expand one or two of the abbreviations. 

A line or so is illegible, and then we have 

.a/ 

.- Magnificat. 

ISo..rs...m. Benedictus usq; iob[annem baptizu 
[pcursore dnl] TTidens autemihsturbasaseendit 
mo ....m t..6..o Xl'd ilium conrlci 
dead I] memoria tetni Patricias epis oral 
|pro nobis omnibus] at deleantar protinus peccata 
quffi comisimas] INaitiata quod feramus pen 
tora Exaudi oonr]icis peccata plurims.— 
'Maiesta]([em]q; imensam corici dead et oongla 

rla].[u]sq; f finem. Credo i dm pat 

nonter Libera].. ~ 

This, for reasons which cannot be stated very 
shortly, I believe to be an outline of a daily 
office used night and morning in the monastery 
of St. Moiling of Ferns at the beginning of the 
ninth century. The parts of which it is com¬ 
posed (after some illegible matter at the begin- 
ing) appear to have been as follows : 


1. The Song of the B.Y.M. (“ Magnificat”] 

2 . ? 

3. Stanzas 4, 3, 6, of the Hymn of St. 

Columba (“ Noli Pater,” Liber Hymn- 
orum, p. 262). 

4. A lection from the beginning of St. 

Matt, v., followed possibly by a formula 
not yet identified. 

5. The last three stanzas of the Hymn of 

St. Secundinus(“Auditeomnes,” L. H., 

p. 21). 

6. 7. Two stanzas supplementary to this 

hymn (“ In memoria” and “ Patricius 
episcopus," L. //., p. 23). 

8. The last three stanzas of the Hymn of 

Cummain Fota (“ Celebra Juda,” L. II., 

p. 80). 

9. The antiphon “Exaudi nos ”(£. /i.,p. 80). 

10. The last three stanzas of the Hymn of 

St. Hilary of Poictiers (“ Ymnum 
dioat,” L. H., p. 151), the doxology at 
the end being reckoned as a stanza. 

11. A stanza supplementary to this hymn. 

12. The Apostles’ Creed. 

13. The Lord’s Prayer. 

14. The Embolismus. 

The curious custom of repeating three (usually 
the last three) stanzas as a kind of equivalent 
for an entire poem, whioh we find exemplified 
in this office, is illustrated by the preface to the 
Hymn of Seoundinus, preserved in the Ljabhar 
Breac and in the Franciscan copy of the Book 
of Hymns {L. II., p. 33; Stokes’s Tripartite 
Life, p. 382); by the preface to the Hymn of 
Ultan (L. II., p. 60); and by the use of this 
hymn in the office preserved in the ancient 
Psalter at Basle (A. vii. 3), where it is referred 
to by what the scholiast tells us was originally 
the first line of its third last stanza. 

11. The Circular Device. —Of this a diagram 
will be given in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. It consists of two 
concentric circles, whose diameters measure 4‘2 
and 3'6 centimetres respectively, and which are 
divided into quadrants by pairs of crosses 
plaoed outside the outer circle. These crosses 
come in the lines of writing of two inscriptions 
by whioh the outer circle is surrounded, by the 
inner of whioh their position is defined (as will 
be seen below, 1. 2) as N.E., N.W., &c. In the 
outer inscription (1. 1 below) the cardinal points 
are marked midway between the crosses. Inside 
the inner circle are six horizontal lines of 
writing (numbered 3-8 below). The cross at 
the beginning of the first of these is between 
the circles, and (whether by accident or design 
I know not) nearly due east of their common 


a transcript, with 


centre. The following is 
translation, of the writing: 

1. 4-cros mairc [ande]s + matt aniar 

4-oros [io]han [h](taith +croslu[o..] 
[anoi]r. 

2. [anojirdes 4-oros heremim et aniardes 

4- daniei et aniariuaid 4-[cros.a]- 

n[o]ir /maid 4-cros [.]. 

3. 4- [o]ros i spirtu [n]oib. 

4. ..danaib4- 

5.. oniglufamtciS. 

6. U... 

7. + [c]ri*f conaapstalaib. 

8. ...A..*. 

Translation. 

1. 4-cross of Mark South 4-Matthew 

West 4-Cross of John North 4-cross 
of Luke East. 

2. On the South East 4-cross of Jeremiah 

and on the South West 4-Daniel and 
on the North West 4-[cross of ...] on 
the North East 4-oross of [....]. 

3. 4- cross of the Holy Spirit. 

4.with gifts 4-. 

5. 6, 8 ? 

7. 4- Christ with his apostles. 

The marking of the positions of the outer pairs 
of crosses os N.W., &c., and the indication of 
the cardinal points, seem to show that the 
device is a map or plan. Of what it is not so 
easy to say. A conjecture of Mr. Olden, that 
it represents the civitas of St. Moiling, the 
crosses marking the sites of the monastic build¬ 
ings, has a good deal to recommend it; but I 
should be thankful to rccoive suggestions on 
this point. 

The parallelism suggested in the drawing 
between the four Evangelists and oertain Old 
Testament worthies, apparently the four Greater 
Prophets, is worthy of remark. It is quite in 
keeping with the well-known practice of 
pairing together saints of the Universal Church 
and prominent Irish ecclesiastics, who were 
considered to be “ of one manner of life.” 

The interest of this device is sufficiently 
obvious. The importance of the fragment 
preserved on the upper part of the page is 
scarcely less. Daily monastic offices of the 
Celtic Church (if I am right in supposing it to 
be such) are, to say the least, rare. These few 
lines give us some conception of the character 
of such offioes; they reveal to us the practice 
of the partial recitation of loricas, to which 
allusion has been made ; and, finally, they 
testify to the use made of the Liber Hymnorum, 
probably a century or two before either of the 
MSS. of this collection now extant was written. 

H. J. Lawlor. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF TIIE QUESTION OF 
POPULAR TALES. 

St. Andrews: Jan. 6,1898. 

M. Cosquin has kindly sent me his essay Les 
Contes Populaires : Dernier Etat de la Question, 
(Paris : Boullion). As this pamphlet contains 
some remarks on my own notions, perhaps I 
may be allowed to make a brief reply on a 
subject of interest to folk-lorists, so far as 
the general question goes. M. Cosquin says 
that the anthropological interpreters deed with 
men more or less degenerate . . . savages,” 
whom I (A. L.) treat as “ primitifs." I have 
often said that of primitifs I know nothing. 
Savages may descend from apes or from 
angels : I offer no opinion. I only say that we 
all come either from “ savages ” or from men 
who adopted many savage ideas and manners. 
G ranting (for the sake of argument) the 
presence of savage ideas, how did they come to 
group themselves spontaneously into the same 
cadres as of “Puss and Boots,” or “Cinder¬ 


ella ” ? Distinguo. The cadre is not always 
“identical,” as anyone may see in Miss 
Cox’s Cinderella. We have male as well 
as female Cinderellas. We have different 
openings, different events, different conclusions. 
What remains fixed is the idea of a friendly 
animal (as a rule) who protects and aids a boy 
or girl. Many savages believe in such animals, 
like the Manitous of the .Bed Indians. Thus 
many tales of suoh animals would arise (story¬ 
telling being natural to man). Where the cadre, 
the sequence and character of incidents, is “ iden¬ 
tical,” then I suppose that the story has been 
“transmitted.” At one time, as M. Cosquin 
says, I thought “ wits might jump ” to an 
identical tale; now, thanks to oritics and 
reflection I prefer the vera causa of trans¬ 
mission to the hypothesis of coincidence: that 
is, when the tales are identical, or nearly so. 
Whether the Kaffir and Sonthal Cinderellas 
were borrowed or not, I do not pretend to 
know. I now say ‘ ‘ much is due to trans¬ 
mission, something to identity of fanoy,” 
instead of vice versa. M. Cosquin describes 
this as a “ elegant pirouette ” ; I am glad it is 
“ elegant,” and thankful that oritioism and 
reflection can make me pirouette at all. 
Would that some elderly mythologists were 
equally agile! But I cannot gratify M. 
Cosquin by attributing "nothing to the 
imagination of primitive men”: that is, of men 
in the savage and barbaric condition. All the 
wild incidents—talking beasts, cannibalism, 
magic—come (in my opinion) from no other 
source, except in cases of later imitation. On 
this point I am with Fontenelle and Sainte 
Beuve. 

As to place of origin, I still do not expeot to 
find it. M. Cosquin asks me whether the older 
tales, which existed in Europe before the 
ascertained mediaeval and Islamite importation 
of Indian tales, were like or unlike the new 
comers P I can only refer him to the Miirchen 
themselves—in the Odyssey, the] Cyolio frag¬ 
ments, the Homeric and Pindaric Scholiasts, 
and other Greek remains. These Miirchen 
were in Europe at a date not lower than 800 
R.c. for many of them. M. Cosquin, of course, 
can prove no connexion with India for these, 
or for the Egyptian tales in M. Maspero’s 
collection, about whioh he here says nothing. 
Are these stories like, or not like, the Indo- 
European stories of comparatively reoent im¬ 
portation P He can read the Greek, and may 
judge for himself. I note with pleasure that 
M. Cosquin, since 1888, has found two grateful 
beasts in Indian “Puss and ^Boots’’ tales. 
In the one form previously known the jackal 
was not a grateful beast. The “moral” is 
still to seek in all three Indian cases; but, 
even if it is found, as all men have attributed 
all human qualities to beasts, I see nothing 
specially Indian. And, if a specially 
Buddhistic moral is found in India, how does 
that bear on the question ? If it is not 
found there, it ought to be. The idea, that 
“ beasts are more grateful than men,” might 
occur to a moralist with a dog, anywhere in the 
wide world: to any moralist, Lord Byron, for 
example. Yet, so far, in the case of “ Puss in 
Boots,” the “Buddhistic” moral is found 
elsewhere, and not in India! 

A. Lanq. 


“HEY NONNY MO ! ” 

Faveuham: Deo. 19, 1891. 

The burden of the pleasant song in “ As You 
Like It,” Y., iii.: 

11 It was a lover and his lass 
(With a hey ! and a ho ! and a hey-nonino !),” 

seems to have thrown back to some noel or 
carol of Central France. Luoas le Moigne, a 
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sixteenth century bard of Poitou, had this 
refrain to one of his noels: 

“ oit s’en est alle ? 

(Nau, nan, et nollet nau!) 

Viendratt-il point ceete annce ? 

(Nau, nau!) ” 

Nau and no are forms of noel in the Berry 
patois. Lalanne’s glossary of the patois of 
Poitou says nau belongs to the departments of 
Vienne, Deux-Sevres, and Vendee; and that 
naultt is the name for a little cake in the form 
of a child which is made at Noel in Vendee, 
Deux-Sevres, and the canton of Bressuire. He 
also cites the term 6 * 8 * * 11 le naulet de Noel ” from a 
manuscript of Poitou dated in 1500. 

Thus, if Lucas le Moigne’s burden of nollet 
nau may be equated with Shakspere’s burden 
of “nonino,” this last might be considered as 
traced home. Roquefort gave from some 
manuscript “ Anciens Noii'.s” (printed, I think, 
since his date of 18C8): 

“. . . allons chanter Nau! 

Au Sal net Nau chanteray. 

Nau, nau, nau! ” 

The universality of the burden, chorus, or 
refrain would explain its use in three of Shaks¬ 
pere’s songs—that above quoted, that in ‘ ‘ Much 
Ado,” II., iii.: 

“ And be you blithe and bonny, 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into bey nonny nenny ! ” 

and that of Ophelia’s melancholia in “ Ham¬ 
let,” IV., v.: 

“ Hey no[u] nonny, nonny hey nonny.” 
Edgar’s gibberish in “ Lear ” III., iv.: “ Mun 
.ha [must have'"] no nonny,” can scarcely be 
worked with. 

Of course, none of the three Shaksperean 
songs has any connexion with Christmas carol¬ 
ling ; but it is well-known that “ Neel! Noel 1 ” 
was the cry at all important feasts, and there 
were notably four great Noels or nataux : 
Christmas, Eister, Pentecost, and Allhallows. 

John O’Neill. 

[Since this letter was in type, we regret to 
leara that our correspondent has died. He 
was a very learned man, and had, we believe, 
spent great part of his life in Prance. In 1893, 
he published a work on cosmic mythology and 
symbolism, entitled Night of the Qods (Quaritch), 
which he hoped to continue in subsequent 
volumes.— Ed. Academy.] 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Boxdat, Jan. SO, 4 pm. Bandar Lastnn: “The Orest 
lea Age from s Meteorological Feint of View,” by Mr. 
Arthur W. Clay den. 

7.80 pm. Ethical: “Bight and Wrong in Propa¬ 
gandist Work,” by Miss Dandy. 

Moxdat, Jan. It, 4.30 p m. Victoila Institute: 11 Australian 
Flora.” 


6 p.m. London Institution : •• Comets,” by Hr 

Eobtrt Ball. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ The Development of 
Italian Art,” V., by Mr. J. H. Hodgson. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “The Arc 
light,” It., by Prof. Bilvanue Thompson. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ” Baca’s Doctrine of Forms,” 
by Mr. B. J. By le. 

Tuesday. Jan. h, 1pm. Royal Institution : " The In¬ 
ternal Vrameirak of Hants and Animals,” IL, by Prof. 
O. Stewart. 

4 p.m. Geographical: “ Terrestrial Magnetism,” by 
Prof. A. W. Biicker. 

480 p.m. Society of Arte: ” Bossian Armenia and 
the Prospects for British Trade,” by Dr. A. Markoff. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ Mountain 
Railways ”; •• Boiler Explosions/’ by Mr. W. H. Fowler. 

Wedxebday, Jan. 83. 5 p.m. Hellenic: “The Mythology 
of the Bacchar." by Mr. C. G. Bather. 

8 pm. Geological: “ Canuck Fell: a Study in the 
Variation of Igneous Rock-maaaea—IL, the Garroek Fell 
Granophyre.” HL. the Grainegill Greiaen,” by Mr. 
Alfred Barker; “ The Geology of the Country around 
Flabguard (Pembrokeabire).” by Mr. P. B. Oowper Seed ; 
“The Mean Bad ial Variation of the Globe,” by Mr. J. 
login Lobley. 

8pm. Society of Arts: “ Tea,” by Mr. A. G. Stanton. 


Thomday, Jan. 84,8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Four Bog ■ 
lleh Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” II., by Mr. 
W. B. Lilly. 

6 pm. London InsUtation: “ Utopias, Ancient and 
Modem,” by Prof. Shuttlewarth. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: " The Development of 
Italian Art,” VL, by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : •• The Oiigin and 
Develocment of the Telephone Switch Banda,” by Mr. 
J. E. Kingsbury. 

8 30 p m. Antiquaries. 

Fainav, Jan. 8$, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Testa of Glow Lamps,” 
by Prof. Ayrton and Mr. Medley; “ The Temperature of 
Watsx at i s Maximum Density,” by Prof. Anderson and 
Mr. McClelland. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting; “ The 
Strength of Large Uraving-Dcoke,” by Mr. F. E. Wcnt- 
worth-Shielda. 

9 p.m. Boval Institntion : “ The Nile,” by Sir Colin 
Boott-Moneri, ff. 

SATt aoav, Jan. 88, 8 pm. Boyal Institution : ’' Stained 
Glass Windows and Painted Glare,” IL, by Mr. Lewie 
F. Day. 

A43 p.m. Botanic: Gtneral Foitoightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

An Essay concerning Human Understanding. 
By John Locke. Collated and Annotated, 
with Prolegomena, Biographical, Critical, 
and Historical, by Archibald Campbell 
Fraser. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

In this edition of Locke’s famous Essay, the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press have made 
a very useful addition to their set of English 
philosophical classics, critically edited by the 
most competent authors. Locke’s name was 
the most serious omission iu a list which 
already included the chief writings of Bacon 
and Hume, and the complete works of 
Butler and Berkeley. Prof. Fraser, to whom 
we owe the first collected edition of the 
works of the Bishop of Cloyne, has already 
proved his unrivalled acquaintance with the 
life and works of Berkeley’s great prede¬ 
cessor, in the excellent Life of Locke 
whioh appeared in 1890, two centuries 
exactly after the publication of the Essay, 
as one of Blackwood’s “ Philosophical 
Classics.” We had hoped, in spite of the 
warning then expressed, that he would 
find it possible to assemble and correct 
the scattered and disfigured writings of 
Locke. He has not done this; but he has 
produced the best, nay, the only good 
edition of the great work of which the 
whole English empirical philosophy is the 
outgrowth. 

At last we can read Locke’s Essay in an 
accurate text, prefaced by Prolegomena of 
reasonable length and lucid order, anno¬ 
tated with discretion and reserve, and com¬ 
pleted by a twofold index—to text and notes. 
The labour bestowed will be appreciated at 
its full worth by those who have suffered 
from the innumerable misprints which dis¬ 
figure most of the old editions, and add to 
the difficulty of interpreting, by the unaided 
study of his text, an author careless to a 
fault of verbal consistency and literary 
finish. Locke, like the majority of his 
countrymen who have attempted philosophy, 
was not a philosopher by profession, but 
a man of affairs, mainly concerned, even 
when he theorised, with practical issues. 
But, unlike most of the bishops, lawyers, 
politicians, men of science, and men of 
fashion, who have occupied themselves with 
speculation, Locke was not even a practised 
man of letters. He commenced author in 
his fifty-fifth year: 

“ It is a very odd thing,” he wrote, four years 
before the publication of the Essay, “ that 
I did get the reputation of no small writer 


without having done anything for it; for I think 
two or three verses of mine, published without 
my name to them, have not gained me my 
reputation. Bating these, I do solemnly protest 
in the presence of God that I am not the author, 
not only of any libel, but not any pamphlet or 
treatise whatsoever, good, bad, or indifferent.” 

It is trne that the main subject of the 
Essay, the limits of human knowledge, had 
engaged his thoughts and been the matter 
of discussion between Locke and his friends 
for a long period, as is proved by the 
commonplace books, which date from the 
time of his residence in London, after he 
had quitted Christ Church, and before his 
continental travels. The Essay even exists 
in germ in an interesting fragment, quoted 
in the Prolegomena, commencing “ Sic 
cogitavit, de Intellectu Humano, Johannes 
Locke, anno 1671.” But, giving due praise 
to Locke for the caution and patience with 
which he kept his meditations so long to 
ripen, we must regret that he did not 
expend more pains on planning the whole, 
and carrying out the parts. He is fully 
aware of the bad results of this “ dis¬ 
continued way of writing.” He speaks of 
the Essay as 

“ begun by chance ; continued by in treaty; 
written by incoherent parcels; and after long 
intervals of neglect, resumed again as my 
humour or occasions permitted. ... I will not 
deny, but possibly it might be reduced 
to a narrower compass than it is, and that 
some parts of it might be contracted, the 
way it has been writ in, by catches, and many 
long intervals of interruption, bring apt to 
cause some repetitions. But, to confess the 
truth, I am now too lazy, or too busy, to make 
it shorter.” 

With this ingenuous avowal every reader 
of the Essay must agree. Every section 
of it abounds in repetitions, digressions, 
contradictions, which could have been avoided 
by taking pains. Its defects preclude it 
from any claim to literary excellence. 
Whether they are equally fatal to its 
philosophical value, is a question to which 
widely different answers have been given. 
For every careful student of the Essay must 
do for himself what Locke was “too lazy, 
or too busy ” to do. He must endeavour to 
piece together incoherent chapters into a 
continuous and, if possible, consistent whole. 
The result will depend partly on the student’s 
temper and partly on his philosophical con¬ 
victions. 

The Essay has, in fact, from the time of its 
first appearance been subjected to the most 
diverse interpretations. Locke himself 
spent much of his remaining life, in his 
quiet home at Oates, the residence of 
Uudworth’s daughter, Lady Masham, in 
controversies with the Bishop of Worcester, 
Dr. Norris of Bemerton, and others, on 
disputed passages of the Essay, chiefly as 
regards their religious orthodoxy. From 
Leibnitz, the moBt distinguished of its early 
critics, through the encyclopaedists, the 
Scotch “common-sense” philosophers, the 
“ association ” school, the French spiritual¬ 
ists, the German rationalists, the pendulum 
has gone on swinging. It reached the one 
extreme in Green’s hostile and unsparing 
criticism, contained in his Introduction to 
Hume. It has not yet reached the opposite 
limit, though it seems in the present 
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criticism to have already passed by a little, 
a very little, the mean of exact impartiality. 

Prof. Fraser has endeavoured to bring 
into prominence the main design and 
structure of the Essay, without dwelling 
much on the tangles and ambiguities which 
obscure them. It is a fairer method of 
criticism thus to present the author at his 
best, to save him from his own shortcomings, 
and then to estimate the permanent value of 
his most important teaching, than to 
begin by exposing his inconsistency in a 
multitude of details, and to go on finding 
fault with the parts, till an impression is 
created that the whole is worthless. It is 
but just to let us see the body before it 
is torn limb from limb. It may have been 
unshapely and ill-proportioned; but, at 
least, the members which look so mean and 
ragged, when severed from the frame and 
laid bare to the gaze of the anatomist, had 
a certain dignity and meaning in their vital 
relation to an organic whole. Prof. Fraser 
has recognised this so fully that anyone 
who rested content with his reconstruction 
of Locke’s doctrine, and did not proceed to 
read the Essay itself, might regard the 
charges of inconsistency and discursiveness 
as wanton and unfounded. Locke gains 
too much by condensation. Stripped of his 
agreeable speculations about the intelli- 
ence of angels, the nominal essences of 
rills and changelings, and the solubility 
of gold in aqua regia, he is a less entertain¬ 
ing, but a more plausible, philosopher. 

The main topics of the Essay are admir¬ 
ably presented in a summary, arranged 
under eight heads, in a logical order. First 
comes the definition of Knowledge, which 
Locke himself reserved for the Fourth Book 
of the Essay. Human knowledge being 
defined as “perception of connexion or re¬ 
pugnancy, of agreement or disagreement, 
between ideas,” it follows that there are 
three elements to be discussed: first, “ideas”; 
secondly, their connexion or repugnancy; 
thirdly, our perception of the same: to each 
of these accordingly a section is devoted. 
We then examine human knowledge of real 
existences: self, God, and outward things; 
and here the “ plain, historical method ” is 
sorely tried, and found wanting. We 
pass to the “ knowledge of ideas, 
as co-existing attributes and powers of 
real existences ” — a heading which 
might have been more felicitously worded. 
Here we think that Prof. Fraser has not 
sufficiently called attention to the inextric¬ 
able confusion between “ideas” of our 
minds and “ qualities ” of things, occasioned 
by Locke’s careless use of terms, and the 
unintentional equivocations which cut away 
the very foundations of his argument. In 
the next division, “human knowledge of 
ideas in their abstract relations,” illus¬ 
trated by pure mathematics and by abstract 
ethics, we find the small amount of human 
knowledge which on Locke’s principles can 
be considered certain; and in the final sec¬ 
tion we are led to the practical conclusion of 
the whole matter, that we must put up with 
“ faith,” and that, in the words of Butler, 
the theological exponent of Locke’s phil¬ 
osophy, who added the episoopal sanction to 
its compromises and assumptions, “prob¬ 
ability is the guide of life.” 


Prof. Fraser’s Introduction claims, with 
justice, to be not only “expository,” but 
“critical” as well. He shows again and 
again how incompetent was Locke’s “ plain, 
historical method ” to deal with the highest 
metaphysical abstractions—substance, for 
instance, or causality; how apt he was, for 
want of anything like “ criticism,” in the 
Kantian, or even in the Socratic, sense, to 
make the largest assumptions in a light, 
irresponsible way; he proves, to take a 
definite instance, how inadequate and how 
illogically sustained was Locke’s appre¬ 
hension of the nature of God, and how 
irrelevant was his refutation of “ innate 
ideas.” Yet he dissents (without, in our 
opinion, sufficient justification) from the 
common view, which finds in Hume’s 
avowed scepticism the legitimate reductio 
ad absvrdum of Locke’s empiricism. Green 
was wrong, Prof. Fraser contends, when 
he made Locke say that knowledge 
begins with simple ideas, or sensations 
taken in isolation. The deliberate defi¬ 
nition of knowledge, which we have quoted, 
is quite opposed, no doubt, to such an 
interpretation, even if single expressions 
may be found in the Essay which counten¬ 
ance it. But what Green was talking 
about, it is only fair to observe, was not 
knowledge, but the beginning of intelli¬ 
gence, a much more elementary matter. 

Prof. Fraser makes a more valuable 
observation on the fundamental difference 
between Locke and Hume on the subject 
of the association of ideas : 

“ By Locke, ‘ association,’ as illustrated in the 
‘ history ’ of ideas, is introduced, not as the 
ultimate explanation of human understanding, 
but as an explanation of many of its illusions 
and prejudices; whereas Hume, and his English 
and French successors, bring in custom or 
association to explain all ‘ assurance of any 
real existence and matter of fact, beyond the 
present testimony of the senses, and the records 
of memory,’ if not the very testimony of sense 
and memory itself.” 

But these two points, though important, are 
less vital than the fundamental assumption, 
that a “ mind,” so little characterised by 
Locke that we scarcely miss it when it is 
annihilated by Hume, is capable of playing 
a double part, actively observing, and then 
reflecting on, its own passive states, and so 
discovering how “ something, we know not 
what,” mysteriously makes “impressions” 
on a receptacle so blank that it has not even 
the quality of receptivity. Scepticism was 
the inevitable outcome of a more penetrating 
examination than Locke chose to undertake 
of a “ mind ” so impossibly constituted. It 
is well to remember, if we are tempted to 
blame Locke for the labyrinth, where em¬ 
pirical psychology will leave us wandering 
without a clue, that he is very unpretending, 
and that most of his practical conclusions 
repose on a humble faith in the goodness 
of Providence, on which he does not presume 
too far. He is no metaphysician; and to 
the majority of Englishmen, who do very 
well without metaphysic, that seems no 
drawback. But it is possible to think 
differently. 

Campbell Dodgson. 


I-TSINQ’S RECORD OF INDIA IN THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. J. Takakusu, a Japanese gentleman who 
recently took his degree at Oxford, is preparing 
a complete translation of I-tsing’s Description 
of India and the Malay Islands, written towards 
the end of the seventh century. 

I-tsing was a Chinese Buddhist priest and 
an able scholar. He started for India soon 
after the death of his famous predecessor, 
Hiuen Thsang, of whom we know so much 
through his invaluable Si-yti-ki, “The Record 
of the Western Kingdom,” which was first 
translated by Stanislas Julien. I-tsing’s book 
has never been translated in fu'l, though many 
notices of it have been published by various 
scholars. It is called Nan-hai-ki-kuei Nei-fa- 
chwan, “A Record of the Inner Law or Doctrine 
sent home from the Southern Sea.” The author 
wrote it while staying in a town called Sribhoja 
in Sumatra, the islands lying off the Malay 
Peninsula being then known as the islands of 
the Southern Sea. Stanislas Julien used it in 
his Mcthode pour ddchiffrcr et transcrire let 
Noma Sanskrits qui se rencontrent dans lea Livres 
Chinois (1861). But Prof. Max Muller was the 
first to recognise its importance: his earliest 
notice appeared in the Academy for September 
25 and October 2,1880; the next in the Indian 
Antiquary for December, 1880; and a portion 
of the translation prepared by the late K. 
Kasawara, a Japanese Buddhist and a pupil of 
Prof. Max Muller, was published in India, 
What can It Teach Us ? Two chapters, trans¬ 
lated into French by a Japanese Buddhist, 
R. Fujishima, appeared in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1888. The Rev. S. Beal gave a short 
abstract in his Life of Hiuen Tsang (1888), 
p. xxxv., where he says : 

“ So far are given the headings of this most im¬ 
portant but obscure work. It is to bs hoped that 
the promised translation of the Japanese scholar 
[Mr. Kasawara] may soon appear. The contents 
of the various chapters, as I have summarised them 
for my own reference, show me that the book, 
when clearly translated, will shed an unexpected 
light on many dark passages of Indian history.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kasawara died in July, 
1883. He had left the MS. of his trans¬ 
lation of some portion of I-tsing’s Record with 
Prof. Max Muller, who later on handed it over 
to another Japanese pupil of his, Mr. Takakusu. 
Though the latter is not a Buddhist, nor even 
connected with any of the Buddhistic institu¬ 
tions of Japan, he has for many years studied 
Buddhist literature, particularly Sanskrit texts, 
and has devoted his leisure at Oxford to the 
translation of I-tsing’s book. He has finished 
translating the text itself, and is now engaged 
in annotating difficult passages. 

The general subject of I-tsing’s Reoord is a 
minute description of monastio life and dis¬ 
ciplinary rules, as he had himself observed in 
India. Mingled with this we have incidental 
information on geography, chronology, and 
sacred and secular literature. The author 
compares the Indian practices with those of the 
islands of the Southern Sea, where Buddhism 
seems to have reached its climax at this time, 
more than a century after the beginning of the 
Hindu emigration to Java in A.D. 500. He 
compares, also, many religious rites with those 
of China; and these, though they may not be 
of general interest, will prove very useful for 
the history of the ancient Buddhism of India 
before the great persecution under Kumarila 
Bhatta, circa a.d. 750. For students of Chinese 
Buddhism the work is indispensable; while the 
chapters describing grammatical studies in 
India cannot fail to interest Sanskrit scholars 
and students of Indian history. 

Mr. Takakusu hopes to clear up many of the 
difficulties in the text, by adding notes on geo¬ 
graphical and chronological questions. He 
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has been fortunate in securing four different 
editions, besides a text with a copious commen¬ 
tary in MS. written by Kasyapa Jiun, a Japanese 
Buddhist, in a.d. 1758. The discovery of this 
commentary has proved a great help, though 
it reached him too late to be utilised for the 
first three volumes. The work consists alto¬ 
gether of four volumes, subdivided into forty 
chapters, besides a long introduction. 

The Travels of Fa-Hien, the first of the 
Chinese pilgrims to India, extend from 399 to 
414 a.d. ; those of Hiuen Thsang from 629 to 
645 A.D.; while I-tsing’s Record covers aperiod 
of about twenty-five years, from A.D. 671-695. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Miss Hester Penqelly has in preparation 
a memoir of her late father, William Pengelly, 
F.R.S., the well-known geologist and anti¬ 
quary, so many years resident at Torquay. 
She would feel greatly obliged to the numerous 
correspondents of her late father, or their 
representatives, who would entrust her with 
any of his letters. The originals will be 
promptly returned, as soon as they have been 
perused and the necessary extracts made. 
Prof. Bonney has kindly promised his valuable 
assistance, by supplying a summary of Mr. 
Pengelly’s scientific work. All communica¬ 
tions should be addressed to Miss H. Pengelly, 
Lamorna, Torquay. 

Next week Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 
issue a Memoir of Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay, 
by Sir Archibald Qeikie, Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The author explains that for many 
years Sir Andrew and he were bound together 
by the closest ties of scientific work and of un¬ 
broken friendship. “It has been, therefore,’’ 
he says, “ a true labour of love to put together 
this little memorial of him.” Sir Andrew 
Ramsay’s work as a geologist is fully discussed; 
and an effort has also been made “to show 
something of that bright sunny spirit which 
endeared him to all who came within his in¬ 
fluence.” Portraits are given of the subject of 
the biography, and of a dozen of his geologioal 
associates. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
next Monday a new volume of their “ natural¬ 
ists’ library,” dealing with British Mammals, 
by Mr. R. Lydekker, with coloured plates of 
all the species exoept the very commonest. 

At a technical meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, to be held in the map-room 
on Tuesday next, at 4 p.m., Prof. A. W. Rucker 
will read a paper on “ Terrestrial Magnetism.” 

In connexion with the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. Arthur W. Clayden will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s HaU, Langham-place, 
on Sunday next, at 4 p.m., on “ The Great Ice 
Age from a Meteorological Point of View,” 
illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 

The following is the list of grants made by 
the Chemical Society from its research fund 
during the past year:—£20 to Mr. A. Hutchin¬ 
son, for experiments on the reduction of 
benzenoid amides; £50 to Prof. Perkin, for 
continuation of his researches on closed carbon 
chains; £5 to Messrs. Linder and Picton, for 
continuation of researches on grades of solution; 
£5 to Dr. Layoock, for further examination of 
the products of distillation of bran with lime; 
£10 to Dr. Matthews, for the continuation of 
his investigation of benzene hexaohlorides and 
allied compounds ; £10 to Dr. Colman, for the 
study of «- and S-amido-fatty acids. 

Mb. William Hunteb Baillie has pre¬ 
sented to the Royal College of Surgeons 
portraits of John and William Hunter, John 
Hunter’s clock, and two volnm.es of valuable 
autographs. 


piuloloot notes. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster has reprinted 
from some local serial (Bayonne: Lamaignere) 
a paper entitled “ De quelques Travaux sur le 
Basque faits par des Etrangers pendant les 
Annies 1892-4.” He begins by calling atten¬ 
tion to the revival of interest in Basque 
which has characterised the last few years. 
He pays a deserved compliment to the Rev. 
Llewelyn Thomas for his edition, in the series 
of “Anecdota Oxoniensia,” of the earliest 
translation of the Old Testament into Basque, 
made by Pierre d’Urte in the very beginning of 
last century ; and be expresses the hope that 
d’Urte’s Grammar and Dictionary may likewise 
find a publisher. He duly refers also to the 
early Catechism reprinted by Mr. E. Spencer 
Dodgson, and to the supplements to Vinson’s 
Bibliography produced by the same industrious 
Basoophile. But the most curious contribution 
from England that he notioes is drawn from 
the Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany 
for 1828, which preserves the text of some 
Basque dance-songs, suppressed at the time by 
the press censor of St. Sebastian. With refer¬ 
ence to ethnology, Mr. Webster insists upon 
two opinions he has expressed before: (1) that 
the conclusions of Broca are vitiated, through 
the fact of their being derived only from a 
collection of skulls at the cosmopolitan town 
of St. Jean de Luz; and (2) that the purest 
type of Basque, as represented by peasants in 
the remoter villages, is decidedly fair rather 
than dark. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vikiico Club. —( Friday , Jan. 11.) 

William Morris, Esq., vice-president, in the chair. 
—Dr. Eirikr Magnusaon having been obliged to 
withdraw the paper he had promised, Mr. Albany 
F. Major, hon. sec., read a paper on “ Survivals of 
the Asa Faith in Northern Folk-Lore.” — Mr. 
Morris, in introducing the subject, remarked that 
no history was more complete, as history from one 
point of view, than popular mythology, because at 
the time when people were under the influence of 
superstition they had not learnt the art of lying, or, 
if they did lie, they did it so transparently that it 
was very easy to read between the lines and divide 
the true from the false. So they might say that 
folk-lore represented the “ absolutely truthful lies,” 
and was therefore in complete opposition to the 
ordinary newspaper article.—Mr. Major, after apolo¬ 
gising for the fragmentary form in which his subject 
was presented, owing to the very short notice he 
had received, which had compelled him to confine 
his survey to a very small field, said that, though 
much of the ground he traversed would probably be 
found familiar, he, nevertheless, believed that some 
few of the points brought forward were new, and 
that, at any rate, the subject as a whole had not 
hitherto received from any English writer tho atten¬ 
tion it deserved. Taking first the Eddaic myth of 
the building of the burg of Asgard by a giant, he 
traced it through various stories of churches built 
by trolls in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to 
legends of buildings erected by the Devil in North 
Germany, the Netherlands, and other puts of 
Europe. Ho then pointed out that the name- 
guessing incident, on which some of these stories 
turn, reappears in marriage-tales of the Rumpel- 
stiltzkin type, of which an English variant, “ Tom 
Tit Tot," is included in Mr. Jacobs’s English Fairy 
Tales ; and he suggested that these stories also might 
be derived fromjthe Eddaic myth. Next, he com¬ 
pared the relations which existed in the mythology 
between Thor, the Thunder-God, and the giants 
with the relations shown in the folk-tales between 
various saints and others, and the trolls, dwarfs, and 
similar beings. In Norway and Sweden St. Olaf in 
particulu seems to have stepped into the place and 
inherited the attributes of Thor in the mythology; 
and it was possible that the representation of this 
saint as a warrior trampling on a troll or dragon 
may have led to his identification with St. George, 
and to the adoption of the latter as tho patron 
saint of England, for St. Olaf was closely con¬ 


nected with English history, as the account of 
him in the Heimskringla shows, and churches 
dedicated to him are not uncommon in this 
country. The frequent occurrence of a dragon- 
slayer in English legend was adduced in support of 
this theory, and evidence mentioned of the former 
prevalence of Thor-worship in the land. Possibly, 
too, tho banner of the Fighting Man—Harold s 
standard at Hastings—represented the warrior-saint 
Olaf. Thor’s attributes as a Thunder-God, and 
their reappearance in the fola-tales recounting the 
dread which trolls and dwarfs had of thunder and of 
any loud noise, such as the sound of church bells or 
of drums, which recalled it, were next'pointod out; 
and some incidents in the myth of Thor’s journey to 
Jdtunheim were traced in various English and other 
folk-tales, while the likeness between “Jack the 
Giant-Killer” and the stories about Thor was 
referred to as another striking instance of the 
survival of the Thor legend on English soil. Yet 
another instance has been recently referred to by 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, in the use of a folk- 
charm in which Thor, Odin and Loki figured in 
Lincolnshire so late as 1857 or 1858. The lecturer 
went on to trace the legend of “ The Wild Hunts¬ 
man" through its various forms in various parts of 
Northern Europe, in many of which a reference to 
Odin was perfectly clear. Ho ascribed its origin to 
the myth of the Valkyrie’s battle ride. The con¬ 
nexion of the god Freyr and his sacred boar with 
Christmas observances, which had been pointed out 
by Dr. Karl Blind, was then alluded to; and two 
legends of Loki’s capturo by giants were given, 
whose influence can be traced in folk and fairy-tales. 
The belief that spirits haunted waterfalls and 
streams can also be traced in the Eddas. With 
regard to traditions whioh occur respecting a three¬ 
footed Hel, or Death-Horse, it was suggested that 
tho eight-footed steed of Odin, King of Heaven, 
may have had its counterpart in the three-footed 
steed of Hela, Queen of the Nether World. 
The metal-working dwarfs of the Eddas again 
reappear in the fairy smiths of folk-lore, of 
whom the Wayland Smith of Berkshire tradition, 
introduced by Sir Walter Scott into Kenilworth, is 
an instance. He is identical with the Volundr 
of the Eddas, whom King Alfred was familiar 
with as “ Weland.” Instances were also quoted 
in which Jormungand, the mighty snake which' 
surrounds the world, and Groth, the magic quern 
that grinds out whatever its possessor desires, 
have survived in later traditions, as well as of 
the persistent recurrence of the story found in 
“ Beowulf," the first English epic, and of the legend 
of the Everlasting Fight. Finally, the belief in 
the power of shape-changing was briefly dealt with, 
and its re-appearance in tales of witchcraft, as well 
as in legends of nightmares and were-wolvos, and 
stories of swan and seal maidens, pointed out. The 
swan-maidens of the Edda are Valkyries, from 
whom the fairies of the higher order, who mingle 
with men and preside over their destinies, appear to 
originate. Such are the fairy queens of romance, 
who intermarry with mortals, and the fairy god¬ 
mothers so familiar in nursery tales. A Valkyrie, 
Brynhild, in the Volsunga Saga, is probably the 
original of the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. In 
summing up the result of his survey, the lecturer 
urged that, if his contentions were admitted, not 
only were the results very important to students of 
folk-lore; but it would appear that the myths of the 
Asa faith were more widely diffused and more 
generally known than had often been imagined, and 
it would also seem probable that many of the most 
remarkable features in it, which were usually ascribed 
to the influence of Christianity, had an independent 
origin.—Dr. Karl Blind said that Mr. Major had 
given many interesting and instructive cases of 
survivals of the ancient Germanic creed from the 
Scandinavian countries and North Germany. There 
were also a great many Roman Catholic legends in 
Germany in which such survivals appeared. This 
was, in a large measure, the result of the policy of 
the Roman Church, as exemplified in Pope Gregory’s 
letter to Bishop Mellitus, bidding him to deal 
gently with the cherished beliefs of the Anglo- 
Saxons, so as to gradually lead them over to the 
now faith. In Germany there were legends of the 
Virgin Mary derived from tho worship of Freia, and 
of St. Peter founded on that of Thunar or Donar, 
the Norse Thor, both of these cults having been 
deeply ingrained in the hearts of the Teutonic race. 
Again, while the Wild Huntsman was called Wod 
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in North Germany, he was also known as Wode, 
Wut, or Wotn in Austria. Tn a Swabian tale the 
Wild Huntsman is called the “ Neck,” and ho rides 
on a sea-born stallion. In another South German 
tale the hunt is preceded by a fish. The name of 
the “ Neck,” given to the Wild Huntsman, represents 
Wodan-Nikor, or Odin-Hnikar, in his quality as a 
sea-god. Swabian and kindred German tribes once 
dwelt near the Baltic, and gradually pushed their 
way up to the German highlands. Hence the remem¬ 
brance to this day of Wodan as the “Neck,” and 
hence the fish in the Wild Chase. The Wayland 
(in the Norse, Yolundr) tale undoubtedly came into 
England with the Anglo-Saxons. There is still a 
“ Way land’s Cave ” in Southern England. In the 
Edda Yolundr is not a Scandinavian, but a German, 
a captive in the North, who laments his being far 
from his home on the Bhine, where ho had more 
gold. The Rhine once was a gold-carrying river, 
and is partly so even now, much money having 
formerly been coined from its washed sands. 
Sigurd, the Siegfried of the Nibelungen Lied, is 
also, according to the Edda, a German ruler on the 
Bhine, and near its banks the whole tragedy is 
enacted. If we can go by the Algonquin legends 
(as given by Mr. Charles Leland), there would seem 
to be even a trace, however faint, of a survival of 
the Odinic creed in North-Eastern America, which 
the Northmen had discovered five hundred years 
before Columbus. Some of the tales about Glooskap 
and Lox, as told now by the Miumacs and other 
Redskins, have been quoted as proofs, the name of 
Lox being referred to Loki. Eskimo, through 
whom tho Redskins might have got such tales, 
formerly dwelt in those regions ; at any rate, 
it is recorded in an Icelandic Saga concerning 
the discovery of the groat Western land that the 
Northmen captured two native boys, presumably 
Eskimo, baptize 1 them, and taught them the Norso 
tongue. For more than three hundred years the 
Northmen remained in that American land ; and it 
is well known that when they had been converted 
they still respected the traditions of their ancient 
creed. Folk-tales have until now had a wonderful 
vitality; but there was much danger of their pass¬ 
ing away at last from the people’s mind. Care 
ought, therefore, to be taken to preserve them on 
account of their importance for our knowledge of a 
dim and distant past; and to this end such a society 
as the Folk-Lore Society does invaluable work.— 
Mr. W. F. Kirby said that it was curious to notice 
how the building story thins out as it goes south¬ 
wards. At Bevel, in Esthonia, it is Olaf himself 
who falls from the summit of the church when his 
wife calls out his name. At Cologne the architect 
is hurled from the top of the unfinished edifice by 
the Devil, whose plans he bad appropriated. A 
little furthor south, at the castle of Bheingrafenstein, 
on the Nahe, the story assumes a particularly 
ludicrous form. The castle was built by the Devil 
on condition that ho should have the first person 
who looked out of the window. So they dressed 
up a donkey in the priest’s vestments, and pushed 
his cowled head out, when he was at cnce seized 
upon by the Devil in great glee. When the latter 
discovered the imposture, he hurled the donkey into 
the river in a rage, but vanished immediately, for 
he had accepted the offering, and the spell was 
broken. Mr. Kirby thought it unlikely that the 
effigy of St. Olaf was the origin of the standard of 
the Fighting Man at Senlac, only thirty-six years 
after St. Olaf’a death; nevertheless, it may be 
mentioned that the great Abyssinian chief, Bas 
Michael, who was contemporary with Bruce, had 
already become a legendary character when Mans¬ 
field Farkyns visited Abyssinia about half a century 
later. We had plenty of dragon-slayers in England 
who were said to have lived before the Conquest, 
such as Sir Guy of Warwick and Sir Bevis of 
Hampton; and, as regards the former, he might 
originally have had some connexion with St. 
George, for in the late mediaeval romance of 
The Seven Champions of Christendom Guy is 
the name of the eldest son of St. George, 
whose exact connexion with England is not easy 
to trace. In every mining country trolls and dwarfs 
and gnomes were found with practically the same 
characteristics; and swan-maiden legends were 
found from Lapland to Egypt and Persia, boing 
particularly numerous in Lapland. Drums and 
other noisy instruments were still made use of in 
India and China during eclipses to drive away the 


demon that was devouring the sun cr moon.—Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, thought he could host show his apprecia¬ 
tion of t*>o paper by criticising it in a friendly 
spirit. He hoped the lecturer would proceed to 
build on tbe foundations ho had laid down, but 
suggested that distinct historical and topographical 
areas should be marked out in which to work, and 
that the Eddaic versions should not be treated as 
the original starting-point of the myths. The 
Eddas were the finished work of artists, and should 
not be taken as a standard, nor could it be assumed 
that all less complete forms of the myths were neces¬ 
sarily degraded from the Eddaic form. A11 over 
Europe, for a period stretching back a thousand or 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, similar beliefs to 
those of tbe Eddas were to be found embodied in 
myth, ritual, and custom. Thor's visit to Jotunheim 
was a somewhat artificial version of a widely spread 
legend, in which an allegorical colour had, to some 
extent, been given to the story. The episode of the 
goats, for instance, was found in Nennius, derived 
from a lost Life of St. Germanus, dating back to the 
fifth century. In fact, the Eddaic tales could only 
bo regarded as variants of tales generally current. 
He hoped the lecturer would not abandon tho sub¬ 
ject, but would approach it from more definitely 
historical lines, which might lead him to different 
conclusions. It should be remembered that Eddaic 
survivals in England may be of two kinds—rem¬ 
nants of a pan-Teutonic mythological system, or 
remnants of a specific Scandinavian form of that 
system introduced into England by tho Danes. 
There was no doubt that the Eddas assumed their 
latest form under (tress of competition with 
Christianity. The Norsemen were shrewd enough 
to see the points which gave tho new faith its 
advantage, and so to turn their own stories that, 
while substantially the same, they were enabled to 
maintain the struggle; although, as the speaker bad 
always maintained, the Eddaic legends were in the 
main genuine myths, and not mere poetic inven¬ 
tions.—Mr. Morris asked to be allowed to second 
the vote of thanks from the chair, and in doing so 
said that he agreed very largely with Mr. Nutt, 
and quoted, as an instance of s similar legend 
existing in several places in apparent independence, 
the story of tho apprentice's pillar in Bosslyn 
Chapel, which is found also at the Cathedrals of 
St. Ouen and Strasburg, suggested, probably, in 
each case by the marked superiority of workman¬ 
ship shown in tho work. With regard to Wayland 
Smith’s Cave, with all his love for Sir Walter Scott, 
be could hardly forgive him for his misuse of that 
legend in Kenilworth. He had been groatly struck 
by the curious similarity of certain nogro stories in 
recent collections to stories found in the Norse. 
For instance, with regard to shape-changing, 
there was a negro story, in which tho “ ham,” 
left about while its owner was embodied else¬ 
where, was peppered and salted to preserve it, 
causing him much inconvenience on his return, and 
another resembling that of tho man who planted tho 
tails of tho slaughtered oxon, and when tho troll 
pulled thorn up, persuaded him that tho animals had 
gone underground. Were those independent variants 
or comparatively modern copies i In conclusion, he 
must point out that the “ Gylfaginning ” in tho 
prose Edda was very much later than Saomund’s 
Edda.—In moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
Dr. Karl Blind first observed that they bad listened 
to a lecture by one who, in his Sagas and Songs of 
the Norsemen, had already shown himself an efficient 
adept of the Norse God of the Skaldic art—that is, 
Bragi. They had the good luck of having in the 
chair one of England's greatest poets, who, by his 
Niblungs and Volsungs, and kindred work, such as 
The Bouse of the Wo'Jings, had powerfuUy revived 
the interest in these ancient Germanic traditions— 
an interest and a study too long neglected in this 
country. This world of strife ana suffering, in 
which we live, was unluckily far yet from being an 
“ Earthly Paradise.” AH the greater gratitude are 
we owing to those who, in the words of Heine, 

“ carry us on the wings of song” into the delightful 
realm of poetical enjoyment. Among them Mr. 
William Morris stands one of the foremost; and for 
his having presided a hearty vote of thanks was 
sure to bo passed. 


FINE ART. 

BOOKS ON ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Lexique dts Antiquites Romaines. Redige par 
G. Goyau. (Paris: Thorin.) M. Goyau is 
known to historians as the compiler of a useful 
little “Chronology” of the Roman empire, 
which he published under the auspices of 
Prof. Cagnatin 1891. He now issues, under the 
same auspices, an illustrated dictionary of 
Roman antiquities for sohool use. It is an 
octavo of some 300 pages, with a good supply 
of maps and of woodcuts in the text, some of 
which are old friends, while many seem to be 
new. The book is not exactly what we 
should understand by a dictionary of anti¬ 
quities, as many of its articles oontain no more 
than would naturally find place in a lexicon; 
but, in general, the selection of facts is good 
and the information is accurate. It is a little 
odd to find princeps senatus put down as the 
title of the Roman emperor; but serious errors 
are rare, and tbe book should be very useful 
in French schools. It is right to add that 
five other young scholars,, all formerly 
pupils of M. Cagnat at the Ecole Normale, 
have collaborated in the work. It is pleasant 
to find a distinguished French professor thus 
guiding the studies of those who have been in 
his classes. 

In a recent Wurzburg Programm Dr. Carl 
Sittl has started a new theory about the 
German limes, under the title Die Greta- 
bezeichnung der Romer. Dr. Sittl is concerned 
with the ditch with stones which M. Jacobi 
found near Homburg, and which has since been 
detected at many places along the Limes. He 
connects this with the later of the Gromatio 
writers, whose art is more elaborate than that 
of their earlier colleagues, and can be traced 
back to the beginning of the third century; and 
he supposes that the Steingrabchen and 
Begleithiigel correspond to details mentioned 
by these later writers. They are not meant 
for frontier marks, but ooncem private property. 
From the time of Severus Alexander the limes 
became a military frontier with settlers bound 
to do servioe for their land ; and the discoveries 
of M. Jacobi are the boundary marks of their 
plots. The Begleithiigel, for instance, are 
really quadrifinia, as described by the 
later Gromatio writers. On the other hand 
the limes of the earlier period is quite different: 
the Jimites of Tacitus, cut by Tiberius or 
Germanicus, are really clearings in the forests, 
making roads through them, and forming 
boundaries only if nothing Roman lay beyond. 
These new views will doubtless cause much 
discussion. 

The Guide to the Museum of Roman 
Remains at Cirencester, which Prof. A. H. 
Church wrote so long ago as 1867, when he 
was at the Royal Agricultural College, has 
passed into an eighth edition, more than 3000 
copies having already been sold (Cirencester: 
Harmer). The present edition is not a mere 
reprint; for it has been revised throughout, 
and includes a description of the most recent 
additions, such as the dedication by Septimius 
of a restored statue of Jupiter, which was dis¬ 
covered in 1892. We may also mention that 
there is a very full list of makers’ names on the 
so-called Samian- pottery, and an excellent 
account of the coins. Prof. Church, who has 
already presented several things to the 
Museum, including a fine bronze statuette of 
Diana, intimates that it is his intention to 
select from the large series of Cirencester ooins 
in his private cabinet, in order to complete the 
representation of the imperial period. Alto¬ 
gether, Corinium is to be congratulated, not 
only upon the rich contents and intelligent 
arrangement of its museum, but also upon the 
interesting general information conveyed by 
this scholarly guide-book. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS 
IN CRETE. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation; 

“ Prof. Halbherr returned to Borne this week 
after an absence of an entire year in Crete, where, 
as is known to many of your readers, he has been 
engaged in archaeological work for the American 
Institute of Archaeology. I have had the pleasure 
of examining some of the objects found, the draw¬ 
ings of many others, topographical plans of several 
ancient sites that have been carefully studied, 
and the copies of some two hundred inscriptions 
found; and I feel fully justified in saying that 
tbe results of the year's explorations are greater 
than have ever before been cecured by any 
archaeologist in Crete, except by Prof. Halbherr 
himself in his earlier labours, and even these are 
surpassed by the variety of the present harvest, 
and by the lapse of time over which it extends. 
His inscriptions form a series from about six 
centuries before Christ on to Christian times, while 
the other objects go back to the second millennium 
before our era and close with imperial Borne. 
Those who have looked to Crete as a necessary 
fee'or in the solution of the question of prehistoric 
Greece and the early civilisation of the Levant 
will find here much food for study and comparison. 

“ A short resume may be of internet. Among 
the vases from various sites, those of the so-called 
The ran type appear to be the earliest; then follow 
the Mycenaean, in varying stages, from the earliest 
till they mass into the geometric style and advance 
towards archaic Greek. Some of the terra-cotta 
statuettes present a peculiar stamp which Prof. 
Halbherr inclines to assign to the Bteocretans; 
others repeat the well-known attitude of the 
Cypriote goddess. A number of steatite stones, 
apparently employed as amulets, are of an 
extremely archaic cast; and some of them are 
incised, on one or more faces, with figures and 
markB, which will be studied in connexion with 
the theory of a prehistoric hieroglyphic and 
syllabic system of writing in Crete. These 
stones were employed, also, in the historic 
Greek epoch, and some specimens are thought to 
be Gnostic. The question of burning and of in¬ 
humation in the Mycenaean period gains evidence 
from both sides. At Erganos, in the beehive 
tombs, inhumation was alone employed; else¬ 
where incineration was found to be usual. On two 
Bites it was possible to discern the remains of the 
Mycenaean palaoe, though the interior plan was 
hardly to be traced. 

“Among sculptural remains are several import¬ 
ant pieces from Gortyna, metopes of different 
epochs, a noble head of a goddess, and some heads 
of distinguished Romans. Two terra-cotta heads 
are of great beauty, and a relief of a dancing girl, 
with a somewhat novel motive, is very charming. 
Pome other specimens are not without interest. 

“ No ineciiption of great length, like the famous 
Cede of Gortyna, has rewarded the explorer’s 
efforts; but many are of value from the epi- 
graphic and dialectal point of view. Gortyna has 
yielded a number of the archaic boustrophedon 
epoch, from the period of the closed cla onward, 
and one is boustrophedon in the Ionic alphabet. 
They represent decrees, laws, treaties, &c. The 
Macedonian has a notable series, one of which 
gives a fixed date (so rare in Cretan inscriptions} 
in the reign of Demetrius Poliorcetes. The most 
important belonging to the Boman days is a Latin 
rescript, which will be edited by Prof. Mommsen, 
who has taken great interest in it. 

“Prof. Halbherr’s explorations have covered 
two-thirds of the eastern part of Crete, embracing 
twenty-one journeys from his headquarters at 
Candia, so that he may be said to have garnered 
the harvest there of archaeological material so 
thoroughly that systematic excavations will next be 
necessary before much further advance can be 
made. 

“ Dr. Taramelli, a pupil of Prof. Halbherr's, 
was of great assistance to him in the early summer, 
after which ho travelled in Western Crete until he 
was attacked by a fever that prostrated him 
completely, and he was sent home. He has now 
so far recovered that it is expected that he will be 
able to contribute an article on early pottery to 
the publication to be made by the Institute. 


“ Prof. Halbherr is to be congratulated upon the 
success that has crowned his labours, in the midst 
of enormous difficulties, which he has surmounted 
with rare patience and sagacity. Among his 
other services, epigraphists will thank him for the 
cast whioh he has had taken of the great Gortynian 
inscription, thus securing a permanent record of 
it, even should the original be destroyed. 

“ A. 0. M hrh um- 

“ Borne, December 6, 1894.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

EPITAPHS WITH THE FORMULA oiSelr iedyaros. 

London : Jan. 14,1S96. 

May I call the attention of those who have 
read Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s review, in this 
month’s Expositor, of Prof. G. Adam Smith’s 
“ Geography of the Holy Land,” to the use of 
this well-known Syrian sepulchral formula in 
Christian Egypt ? 

Revillout, in writing years ago upon the 
Coptic prayers for the dead, could cite but one 
example of this type of inscription {Rev. egyptol. 
iv., p. 28, No. 38 = C. I. G. iv., No. 9135), 
which he considered to be “essentiellement 
materialists et syrienne.” It runs thus:— 
“ Grieve not for the departed Selene; for there 
is not (any) deathless” {mn atmou). The 
word ribol, which terminates the sentence, 
appears merely to add emphasis to the negation. 

Three other tombstones, now in the possession 
of Lord Amherst of Hackney, who kindly 
allowed me to copy them, have the formula 
thus: “There is not (any) deathless upon the 
earth.” The same idea is differently expressed 
upon a fourth, copied in Egypt by Mr. G. W. 
Eraser: “ Who is there shall live and not see 
death ? ” 

Prof. Smith had regarded the epitaphs 
containing these words as pagan. His critic 
holds them to be Christian. Their adoption 
by the Copts would seem to give some 
additional weight to the latter view. 

Revillout’s example is dated in the “ fourth 
Indiction,” whence it is clear merely that the 
stone is not earlier than the middle of the 
fourth century. Lord Amherst’s Btones are 
not dated. W. E. Crum. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An exhibition will open next week, at 9, 
Conduit-street, of the first half of a series of 
paintings, illustrating “ The Quest of the Holy 
Grail,” which have been done by Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, for the decoration of the Public 
Library of Boston, U.8.A. 

Mr. Joseph Pollard, of Truro, announces 
for publication by subscription an important 
work on Old Cornish Crosses. The author is 
Mr. Arthur G. Langdon, who has devoted 
many years to making a complete series of 
measured drawings of the monuments in 
question. The total number to be figured is 
about 320, being nearly treble those given in 
Blight’s book, published in 1858. They will 
be drawn on a uniform scale, equivalent to one 
twenty-fourth of the real size; and will be 
accompanied by a descriptive letter-press, 
dealing generally with the whole subject. The 
mode of classification will be such as to show 
the development from a rude pillar with a 
simple cross devoid of sculpture to the elab¬ 
orately decorated specimens of the later period. 

Members of the Hellenic Society are re¬ 
minded that the next general meeting will be 
held at 22, Albemarle-street on Wednesday 
next, at 5 p.tn. Prof. Jebb, president of the 
society, will be in the chair, and will take the 
opportunity of paying a tribute to the services 
of the late Sir Charles Newton in the cause of 
Greek archaeology. The paper to be read is 
by Mr, A. G. Bather, on “The Mythology of 


the Bacchae.” We may add that, according to 
a telegram in the Times, Mr. Ernest Gardner 
pronounced a eulogy on Sir Charles Newton at 
a public meeting of the British School at Athens 
on January 15. 

The Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution next week will be given by Sir 
Colin Scott-Moncrieff, on “The Nile,” in 
which he may be expeoted to touch on matters 
interesting to Egyptologists. 

About sixty new designs have recently 
been added to the exhibition of artistic posters 
at the Royal Aquarium, which will remain open 
until the end of February. Among them are 
examples of Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, Mr. Herbert Schmalz, and Prof. 
Anning Bell. 


THE STAGE. 

“KING ARTHUR" AT THE LYCEUM. 

The Arthurian legends, especially in their 
more poetic forms, have long taken such a hold 
upon English-speaking folk that it is not to be 
wondered at that the best of them should have 
commended itself to Mr. Irving as excellent 
material for treatment on the stage of the 
Lyceum. Nor was it a matter of surprise when 
the public was informed that Mr. Comyns 
Carr, a writer of dexterity and taste, had 
undertaken to put into dramatic shape the 
story of Launoelot’s perfidy, of Arthur’s 
nobility, and of Guinevere’s fall. The piece 
was produced last Saturday evening, on the 
occasion of Mr. Irving's return, after a pro¬ 
vincial tour which has been one long success; 
and the reception accorded to it augurs well 
for the long-continued performance of “King 
Arthur” on the Lyceum boards. Never, we 
surmise, has Mr. Irving bent his energies more 
completely upon the due performance of a task 
confessedly difficult. By personal care, as well 
as by lavish but wise commissions to those best 
qualified to assist him in his task—and with the 
co-operation of his excellent company—he has 
seoured a genuine and an all-round success for 
the latest of his artistic enterprises. 

In the Lyceum adaptation of the Arthurian 
story, Mr. Carr has followed Malory in more 
than one instance in which it was desirable to 
depart from Tennyson. He deals out to 
Guinevere—or seems inclined to deal out to 
her—a severer punishment than that which 
she met with in the Idylls of the King ; 
and then, by staying his hand, gives to King 
Arthur an opportunity he had not previously 
had occasion to profit by. The story that he 
tells, if we can but for a moment imagine it 
modernised—if, that is to say, we can imagine 
it happening in the England of to-day—might 
not be accounted thoroughly well-constructed 
drama. But, “ other times, other manners”— 
other literary standards, that is to say—and 
Mr. Carr’s conduct of the intrigue, from debut 
to denouement, is satisfactory and sufficient, when 
supported by the immense resources of the 
Lyceum management. On the purely literary 
question, it may further be said that his blank 
verse has in it a measure of Tennyson'an music, 
and that the occasional lyrics are for the most 
part not unworthy of association with a theme 
that is dignified and almost august. 

Yet it is not in the literary work that there 
can be expeoted to reside the main attractive¬ 
ness of Mr. Irving’s new production. This 
should clearly be recognised. To achieve the 
highest literary interest, it is almost necessary 
—we say it even with the recollection of Mr. 
Robert Bridge’s latest performance, “Eros and 
Psyche ”—it is necessary, we opine, to create the 
fable with whioh one deals. The fable need not 
be a strong one or an elaborate one by any 
means • but it is generally essential, we contend, 
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that it shall be one’s own. Exceptions to the 
rule there may be, but they will be found to be 
few. And this beiDg the case, Mr. Irving has 
been both fortunate and wise in having secured 
for the new production the assistance of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan for the incidental music, 
and of Sir Edward Burne-Jones fcr the 
designs of costume and scenery. Before 
now we have seen, at the theatre, a 
series, as it were, of Alma Tademas. A series 
of what are practically Burne-Jones’ pictures 
are now presented at the Lyceum. Thoy have 
all the peculiarity and quaintness of that 
artist’s individual style—a style which, while 
owing so much to the past of Italian art, yet 
unmistakably asserts itself as possessed of its 
own being. Thus, altogether, thore is secured 
a singular harmony and completeness in the 
representation. 

The occasions given to Mr. Irving to display 
his greatest gifts as an actor are, to tell the 
truth, not numerous. It is but in the third and 
fourth acts that he enjoys anything like his full 
opportunity. Dignified in the earlier scenes, 
his performance of Arthur waxes great in 
beauty as it proceeds; and before the end it is 
felt to be admirably touching. From an 
actor’s point of view, whatever the moralist 
may think of Launcelot’s conduct, it is 
Launcelot's part that is the more grateful. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson has the air of an ascetic 
—otherwise, indeed, he would hardly fit in with 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ vision of manhood; 
and this ascetic breaks down in his behaviour, 
and loses himself in his passion for Guinevere. 
Guinevere, it need hardly be said, is Miss 
Ellen Terry, exquisite in appearauce, in her 
green raiment, anil charged fully with the im¬ 
portance of her task, as representing one who, 
after all, must be considered the central 
character of the play. Miss Genevieve Ward, 
mistress of a style that has been well described 
as “ lurid ”—it is certainly none the less 
potent—appears in the character of Morgan le 
Fay. Mr. Frank Cooper plays well a part that 
is not unimportant; Elaine is looked excel¬ 
lently by Miss Lena Ashwell : plaintive, 
and, in contrast with Miss Terry’s magnifi¬ 
cence, almost petite. And Miss Annie Hughes, 
too—whom, before the season’s close at least, 
we hope to see with Mr. Irving in “The Story 
of Waterloo ”—lends some characteristic assist¬ 
ance to a piece, the general production of which 
reflects immense credit npon the most enter¬ 
prising and the most tasteful management of 
the day. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The West End theatres lately have been the 
ecene of a series of failures, or, at the best, 
quasi-failures. Though Mr. Henry James’s play 
at the St. James’s—“ Guy Domville,” a tale of 
the last century—is now said to be doing some- 
wlat better than it at first promised to do, 
choice has been already made of the piece that 
will succeed it, and a play by Mr. Oscar Wilde 
has been accepted to tako its place before long. 
Meantime, the opportunity would not perhaps 
wisely be lost of seeing Mr. Alexander, Miss 
Marion Terry, and one of the most promising 
and charming of our youngest actresses, Miss 
Evelyn Millard, and that extremely clever 
young comedian, Mr. Esmond, in apiecewbich, 
at all events, is not without the merit of refined 
and sympathetic dialogue. 

“Guy Domville,” though at the best it 
may be a succcs d’estimc, is scarcely a failure; 
but in the new piece at the Garrick which is to 
be withdrawn as these lines reach the eyes of the 
reader, Mr. Sydney Grundy, whose failures 
before now have been few or none, has known 
what it is to fail to please. We aro not quite 
sure, moreover, whether his failure to please on 
this occasion is not the direct result of his 


steady and veracious artistry. He has not 
given to his play the desired ending. He has 
not pretended to unravel the skeins which 
human inclinations have caused to be so terribly 
twisted. Mr. John Hare proposes to fill the 
blank caused by the withdrawal of Mr. Grundy’s 
piece by the revival of what is probably the 
most popular adaptation ever made by the same 
author: “A Pair of Spectacles,” founded, as our 
readers may chance to recollect, on “Les Petits 
Oiseaux.” Miss Calhoun, who has made a 
brief re-appearance in England in the con¬ 
demned drama, will surely, on an early occasion, 
enjoy another opportunity of practising her art 
before the English public in a character of some 
importance. 

Mb. Oscaii Wilde’s latest production at the 
Haymarket—where, in Mr. Tree’s absence, the 
stage is occupied by the company organised by 
Mr. Waller and his associate Mr. Morell—is 
one of the few pieces which have of late found 
favour with the public. In it we are spared all 
reference to the “woman with the past,” now 
—pace Mr. Hall Caine—so very much commoner 
on the stage than in anything which by any 
stretch of tolerance can be called good society. 
Indeed, Mr. Wilde’s play is not unhealthy: 
there is, no doubt, a class of playgoer that finds 
it accordingly uninviting, and may even con¬ 
demn it, noth withstanding its pretty paradoxes, 
as terribly vieux jeu. But we are not all 
enamoured of the society of ex-courtesans. We 
do not all fiud their constant presence indis¬ 
pensable to the completeness of literary art. 
Mr. Wilde's piece is admirably played by Mr. 
Waller, Mr. Morell, Miss Florence West, and 
Miss Maud Millett. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Plunket Gbeene and Mr. Leonard 
Borwiok gave their third and last Song and 
Pianoforte Recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Friday week. Liszt was the inventor, we 
believe, of the pianoforte recital—generally one 
of the most tedious forms of musical entertain¬ 
ment. The two artists above named have 
joined forces, and with the happiest results. 
Mr. Borwiok not only gives pianoforte solos, but 
plays the accompaniments for Mr. Greeno. And 
in such a set of songs as the “ Dichterliebe ” of 
Schumann, the pianist divides honours with 
the vocalist; the vocal and the instrumental 
elements are no mere mixture, but a true com¬ 
pound. The “Dichterliebe” series of songs 
was composed in 1840, one of Schumann’s 
happiest, and one of his most successful, years 
as composer. Mr. Greene took a few of 
the numbers at a somewhat rapid rate; and 
Mr. Borwick, here and there, might have given 
a little more warmth and prominence to 
his part. Having said this, there is 
nothing left but to praise the two artists 
for their refined and sympathetic rendering of 
the music. The enthusiastic reception accorded 
to them will, no doubt, lead, ere long, to a 
repetition of the Dichterliebe; and then we hope 
that the artists will request the audience to 
reserve their applause until the end. Mr. 
Borwick played Bach’s “ Suite ADglaise ” in A 
minor in a remarkably neat, ur pretentious 
manner. He may, indeed, be said to have 
revived the Bach “ Suites ” ; someday, perhaps, 
he will devote his attention to those of Handel, 
which are so fine, and so unduly neglected. 
Mr. Greene sang some quaint old melodies, in 
wh ich he was accorupanit d by Mr. Korbay. Of this 
talentod musician wo shall soon havo occasion 
to speak; for some songs of his own composi¬ 
tion are to be heard at a concert given next 
month by Mrs. Lee, a contralto singer. 

A Rubinstein Quartet for strings in F (Op. 17, 
No. 3) was announced last Monday on the 


Popular programme; but, owing to the sudden 
indisposition of the ’cellist, Herr Becker, 
Schubert’s Quartet in A minor was substituted 
in its stead. The Rubinstein music would 
probably not have altered our conviction, that 
the Russian composer’s gifts did not lie in the 
direction of the Sonata, Quartet, or Symphony; 
but it was quite reasonable that one of his 
chamber works should be announced. Lady 
Halle was leader; and the delightful Schubert 
music pleased greatly. Schubert, by the way, 
like Rubinstein, did not move freely within the 
larger forms; but so inspired were his 
thoughts, so fascinating his colouring, that, 
in listening to his music, one forgets 
its weaknesses: the failures of genius are 
more acceptable than the highest efforts of 
the greatest talent. Lady Halle performed 
Signor Piatti’s graceful Romance in A in sym¬ 
pathetic manner, and wisely refused the encore. 
Mr. Bispham sang Schubert’s “ Der Zwerg,” 
a magnificent song, heard at these concerts for 
the first time. It was admirably declaimed by 
the vocalist; and Mr. Henry Bird played the 
important pianoforte part with marked feeling 
ana intelligence. Mr. Bispham’s second song 
was Purcell’s powerful and characteristic 
“ Mad Tom.” 

Mr. Thomas Britton, the famous ‘ 1 Musical 
Small-Coal Man,” who died in 1714, gave 
concerts at his humble house close to Cierken- 
Well-Green for nearly half a century, at which 
Mr. Handel frequently played the harpsichord. 
These concerts were celebrated in their day; 
and, although the guests had to hobble, or, 
rather, crawl, up the stairs outside the house 
which led to the music-room, they were 
attended by dukes and duchesses, and by men 
and women of note in the fields of literature 
and art. Now Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave the 
first of a series of four concerts at the Salle 
Erard on Tuesday evening, and in the matter 
of programmes his concerts prove very 
similar to those of Thomas Britton; the 
approach to the Erard musio-rcom is, however, 
a grand improvement on the old rickety stairs 
of the humble Clerkenwell house. Mr. 
Dolmetsch devoted his first evening to English 
music of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There were composition for viols 
by King Henry VIII., William Lawes, and 
Matthew Locke; pieces for the virginals 
from the “ Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,” 
and a Purcell Suite for harpsichord, 
admirably interpreted on the respective 
instruments by Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
Miss Helene Dolmetsch gave an excellent 
rendering of Christopher Simpson’s clever 
“Divisions” for Viol aa Gamba. The viols 
were played by Messrs. A. Dolmetsch and 
Messrs. Boxall and Milne. Mr. Douglas 
Powell sang with great taste some short and 
delightfully quaint songs by Henry Lawes, 
with lute accompaniment (Mr. A. Dolmetsch). 
The concert was one of great historical in¬ 
terest; but much of the music, though old, 
and peculiar in tonality, is full of life and 
charm. Mr. Dolmetsch will devote his second 
evening to Italian, his third to German, and 
his last to French composers. Tho oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing early instrumental music, 
especially on the instruments for which it was 
written, are rare: it was, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising to find the Salle Erard well filled. 
Indeed, to obtaiu admission to these concerts, 
early application is necessary. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER. M.A., LL.D., and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 37, JANUARY, 1885. Royal 8ro, price 59. 

1 Articles. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of SYRIA and ASIA MINOR. By 
John E. Gilmore. 

EDMUND, EARL of LANCASTER. By Walter E. Rhodes. 
Parti. 

TROUBLES in a CITY PARISH under the PROTECTORATE. 
By the Rer. J. A. Dodd. 

DISPUTED PASSAGES of the CAMPAIGN of 1815. By hi* 
Honour Judge William O'Connor Morris. 

Notes and Documents.— The “ Donation of Constantine,” by Henry 
Charles Lea, LL.I).—King Stephen and the Earl of Chester, by 
J. H. Round.— The Authorship of the Wycliffite Bible, by P. D. 
Matthew.— Some Literary Correspondence of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester, by the Bisuor of Peterborough— The Age of 
Anne Bolcyn, by James Gairdner— An Alleged Note-Book of 
John Pym, by Samuel R. Gardiner, LL.D.—A Letter from 
Lord Saye and Selc to Lord Wharton, 20 Dec., 1657, contributed 
by C. H. Firth. 

5. Reviews of Books —1. Correspondence.— 5. Periodical Notice.-*. List 
of Recent Historical Publications. 

London: Lonomans, Green A Co. 

New York: 15 East 16th Street. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 871. 

I. TWELVE YEAR8 of INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 

II. MR. MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 

III. NAVY RECORDS of the ARMADA. 

IV. MODERN MAGIC. 

V. THE HISTORY of the CABINET. 

VI. THE COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE. 

VII. ERASMUS. By the late Professor Froude. 

VIII. EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS. 

IX. A COUNTERFEIT REVOLUTION. 

London: Longmans, Grkkn A Co. 

MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-L’J- ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 

Are the sole repreeentatlYea in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munioh, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on Yiew. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the inrestigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original AISS., Designs> 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations » 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , etc., Ac., at a moderate cost 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 
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TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balanoes, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum son 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIBKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A nOUSE 

POE TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIBKBECK FBEEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIV E SHILLI NGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 

To H.B.H. the PRINOB of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A___PIES. Also._ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS 

.. . SOLE ADDRESS- ’ 

II, LITTLE STANHOPE STBEET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. GatU. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE LADY SLAVEY. Miss 
May Yohe and Mr. J. J. Dallas ; Mesdames Grenville, 
Jenny McNulty, Rita York ; Messrs. Robert Pate man, H. 
Sparling, G. Humphrey, and James Leverett. At 7.46, 
THE FUTURE MRS. RANSOME. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE NEW WOMAN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron; Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Laura Graves, Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 
Rickards, Miss Norton. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore._ 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0.0, Humperdinck’s HANSEL AND 
GRETEL. Preceded, at 8.15, by Mozart’s BASTIEN AND 
BASTIENNE. Messrs. Charles Copland, Reginald Brophy; 
Joseph Claus; Mdmes. Julia Lennox, Marie Elba, Jeanne 
Donste, Edith Miller, Jessie Hudleston, Marie du Bedat. 
Conductor, Signor Arditi 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Apnies Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, iun., Colin Coop, Cairns 
James, Coventry Davies, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde.and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, Lillie Belmore, Adelaide Astor, 
Fannie Warde, Maggie Ripley, Topsy Sinden, and Marie 
Halton. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. C. Groves, A. Aynesworth, Gilbert 
Hare, C. Rock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M . T. Lewis, L. 
Lee, and Kate Rorke. At 8.15, FADED FLOWERS. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. S. 
Penley; Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. 
Thombury, and Roeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth. At 8.0, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Managers, Mr. Waller and Mr. Morrell. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vano Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mea- 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Ay 1 ward, and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthnr Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preceded, at 
7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan, 
L. Russell, and Mr. Arthnr Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Dee. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Har ris 
THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 
Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Pattio Browno, 
Louise Moodie, Hetty Dene, Middleton, Beatrice Lamb ; 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfleld, Radge Harding, 
Charles Dodsworth, East, Lawford, Revelle, and Goorgo 
Giddens. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN. Messrs. 
Courtiee Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Petorkin, and R. Temple; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmio Owen, and R. Bran dram. At 
7.45, COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand, and 
R. Temple. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, GUY DOMVILLE. Mr. 
George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, H. V. 
Esmond, Arthur Royston; Miss Marion Terry, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Mrs. Edward Baker, Miss Evelyn Millard. 
Preceded, at 8, by TOO HAPPY BY HALF. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, KEEP YOUR OWN COUNSEL; 
at 8.20, AN INNOCENT ABROAD, concluding with HIGH 
LIFE BELOW STAIRS. Messrs. Edward Terry, Sydney 
Brough, Harcourt Beatty, Ernest Hendrie, George Belmore, 
Robert Soutar, Leslie Kenyon, J. Thompson; Mesdames 
Kate Mills, Elly Desmond, Jessie Danvers, M. McIntosh, 
Blanche Astley, M. Ray. 


TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wyatt (Miss Violet 
Melnotte). 

Mr. HORACE SEDGER'S COMPANY on SATURDAY, 
Jan. 10. THE TABOO, a Fantastic Opera, in Two Acts. 
Libretto by Mason Carnes. Music by Ethel Harraden. 
Stage managed and produced by Horace Sedger. Musical 
Director, Mr. Edward Solomon. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beanchamp, 8. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. Helmore, J. L. 
Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrcy, May Palfrey, Esm4 
Berenger, Helena Dacre. At 8.15, HAL, THE HIGH¬ 
WAYMAN. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED 0HRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons._ 

London: Alexander & Shkfheabd, Fumival Street, E.C. 
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Paid in Claims 


For Mutual 
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Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,000,000. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


SHAKESPEARE.-SELECT PLAYS. Stiff 

covers. 

Edited by W. O. CLARK, M.A., and W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, D.C.L. 


The Merchant of Venice. 

Is. 

Richard theSecond. ls.cd. 


Macbeth. Is. Cd. 
Hamlet. Zs. 


Ed'ted by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. 

The Tempest. Is. ed. [ Corlolanus. 2s. od. 

As You Like It. Is. 6d. Henry the Fifth. 2 s. 
Julius Csesar. Zs. Twelfth Night. Is. Cd. 

Richard the Third. Zs. cd. King John. is. od. 

A Midsummer Night's Henry the Eighth. Zs. 

Dream, is. 6d. Much Ado About Nothing. 

King Lear. is. 6d. is. 6d. 

“To tlio admirable series of single plays issued by the 
Cl-iron don Press has been added an edition of ‘Much Ado 
About Nothing:,” which for purposes of study or tuition is 
simply ideal and unsurpassable.”—.Vote* and Queries. 

“ The notes arc in the editor’s well-known manner, and 
exhibit all the excellences which have given the Clarendon 
Press Shakcspcarcs their high position among English 
school books.”- BookstUcr. 

CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE to the CAN- 

TERBURY TALES. School Edition. Edited by 
W. W. SKEAT, LitLD. Extra fcap. Svo, Is. 

THE PRIORESSES TALE; THE CLERKES 

TALK; Sir TIIOPAS; Tlio MONKES TALE; Tbo 
SQUIEREB TALE, Ac. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. Fifth Kdilion. Extia leap. 8vo, Is. Cd. 

SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and 

II. Designed oh icily for the use of Schools. With 
Introduction and Notes by G. W. KITCUIN, I).D., and 
GlosFRry by A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each. 

MILTON’S PROSODY. An Examination of 

the Rules of the Blank Verse in Milton’s Later Poems, 
with Account of the Versification of <r Sarosou 
Agonistes,” and General Notes, by ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Extra fcap. Svo, Is. Od. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by T. BAY Is E. Extra lean. svo. 
3s. Cd. 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, LOGICAL 

and HISTORICAL. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., l’h.D. 
l’art I. Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. Cd. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph.I). Extra lean. Svo, 
la. Od. 

A PRIMER of HISTORICAL ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., PU.D. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

A MANUAL of CURRENT SHORTHAND, 

ORTHOGRAPHIC and PHONETIC. By HENRY 
SWEET, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, Is. (id. 

THE OXFORD HELPS to the STUDY of the 

BIBLE, comprising Introductions to the several Bool s. 
tbo History and Antiquities of the Jews, the Results of 
Modern Discoveries, and the Natural History of Pales¬ 
tine; with copious Tables, Concordance, m.d Indices, 
and a Scries of Maps. New, Enlarged, nrid It lustra ted 
Edition. Pearl Iftmo, stiff covers, from Is. not; Largo 
Typo Edition, long primer 6vo, cloth boards, frem 
4s. (id. net. 


OXFORD HELPS to the STUDY of the 

BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Crown 8vo, 3s. «d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. ED. 

LLOYD. 18mo, 3s. 

A GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. An Easy 

Grammar and Reading Book. By E. MILLER, M.A. 
3s. Cd. 

CA2SAR.-DE BELLO GALLICO. With Notes 

and Maps by CHARLES E. MOBKRLY, M.A. 

Books I.-III. Zs. Books IU.-V. 2s. 8d. 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. With Notes, &c., 

by A. B. POYNTON, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. Od. 

CICERO.—PRO ROSCIO. With Notes by 

ST. GEO. STOCK, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. Od. 

HORACE. With a Commentary. In a size 

suitable for the Use of Schools. Vol. I. The Odes, 
Carmen Hcculare, and Epodes. By K. C. WICKHAM, 
D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo, 6a. 

HORACE.—ODES. Book I. By the same 

Editor. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

LIVY. Book XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 
2s. «d. 

LIVY. Books XXI.-XXIII. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. Second 
Edition, Enlarge:!. Extra fcap. Svo, 5b. 

TERENCE.—ANDRIA. With Notes and In- 

troducions by C. E. FREEMAN, M.A., nud A. 
8LOMAN, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 3s. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID I. With Introduction 

and Notes. Edited by C. 8. JKKRAM, M.A. Limp, 
Is. Od. 

VIRGIL.—AENEID X.-XII. With an Intro- 

duction and Notes by T. L. PAP1LLON, M.A., and 
A. E. HAIGII, M.A., 3s. 

AESCHYLUS.—EUMENIDES. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by ARTHUR SfDGWICK, M.A. 
New Edition. 3s. 

EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by C. U. RUriSELL, M.A. 
2s. 8d. 

HOMER.-ILIAD. Books XIII.-XXIV. With 

Notes by D. B. MONRO, M.A. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, Cs. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books I.-XII. By 

W. W. MERRY, D.D. Fiftieth Thousand. Extra 
fenp. 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHOCLES.—(EDIPUS COLONEUS. Edited, 

with Introductions and English Notes, by LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A., and EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
Is. fid. 

XENOPHON.-ANABASIS. 

BOOK I. Edited for the uto of Junior Classes and 
Private Students. With Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M A. 
2s. Cd. 

BOOK II. With Notes and Mop by C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A. Extra fcop. 8vo, 2s. 


MOLIERE.-LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by 

H. W. G. MARKHEIM, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

RACINE’S ATHALIE and MOLIEBE'S LES 

FOURBERIES DE SCAriN. With Voltaire's life of 
Molifere. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOFMANN (FRANZ).—HEUTE MIR MORGEN 

DIR. Edited by J. H. MAUDE, M.A. Zs. 

GOETHE.—EGMONT: a Tragedy. Edited, 

wilh Introduction and Notes, <Sc., by Frof. C. A. 
BUCHHE1M. Fourth Edition. 3s. 

GOETHE’S ' DICHTUNG und WAHRHEIT. 

The First Four Books. (Being Vol. XII. of “ Gorman 
Classics.”) Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. Just published, extra 
fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

LESSING.—THE LA0K00N. With English 

Notes by A. HAMANN, Phil. Doc., MA. Revised, with 
an Introluction, by L. E. UPCOTT, M.A. Eitra fcap. 
Svo, 4s. Qd. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated 

Collection of Extracts from Modern German Authors. 
Edited by C. A. BUCUHEIM, Phil. Doc. 

Part I. PROSE EXTRACTS. With English Notes, a 
Grammatical Appendix, and a Complete . 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. EXTRACTS in PROSE and TOETRY. With 
English Notes and an Index. Second Edition. 
2s Od. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN PROSE COMPOSI- 

TION. With Notos, Vocabulary, &c., by E. S. BUCH¬ 
HEIM. Cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, Is. 0d. 

EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essen¬ 
tials of the Elements of Plane Geometry as given by 
. Euclid in bis first Six Books. Edited by R, C. J. 
NIKON, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Gs. 
SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID REVISED. Od. 

Sold separately as follows: — 

BOOK I. Is. | BOOKS I., If. Is. Od. 

BOOKS I.-1V. 3e. | BOOK V , VI. 3s. 

HAMILTON and BALL.—BOOK-KEEPING. 

lly Sir R. G. C. HAMILTON, K.C.U., and JOHN 
BALL. New and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 

•.* Ruled Ji.eercise Hooke adapted to the above mag be 
had, price Is. ltd.; also adopted to the Preliminary Course 
o*lH, price id. 

CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. W. 

FISHER, M.A., F.C.S. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
4s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS and 

FLUIDS. By A. L. SELBY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MAXWELL.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

on ELECTRICITY. Edited by WILLIAM GARNETT, 
M.A. 7s. 8d. ’ 

HYDROSTATICS and ELEMENTARY HYDRO- 

KINETICS. By G. M. MINCUIN, M.A. Crown Svo, 
10s. Od. 

PRACTICAL WORK in HEAT. By W. 0. 

WOOLLCOMBK, M.A., B.Sc. Crown Sro, 3s. 

PRACTICAL WORK in GENERAL PHYSICS. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo, 3s. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 

In G vols., dimy Svo, with Portrait and Facsimiles. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFFREY 

ClJAUCEli. Edited from numerous MSS. Ivy Frof. W. AV, SKEAT. 

A ols. I.-V. already published, prito 16s. each. 

A’oi. A I. just published, prico 1G?., containing Introduction, Glossary> 
Indexes. 


AN EC EOT A OXONlENSIA . 

Semitic Series, Fart VIII., just published, small llo, FIs. Od. 

The ETHIOPIC VERSION of the HEBREW 

FOOK of JUBILEE-, containing Texts, Documents, and Extracts 
chiefly from MISS, in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries. Edited 
from Four Manuscripts by K. II. JOIIAULES, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


THE QUARTERLY 


Crown 8vo, Cs. 

REVIEW, No. 359, Now Ready. 

coirrEjrrs. 

7. PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S CREED. 

8. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

9. ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

10. THE SQUIREARCHY and the STATUTE-BOOK. 

11. ENGLAND in EGYPT. 


1. ERASMUS. 

8. TH E ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

3. LOST MASTERPIECES of GREEK SCULPTURE. 

4. OUR SPORTING ANCESTORS. 

«. HORACE nn.l Ilia TRANSLATORS. 

6. THE METHODS of the NEW TRADE-UNIONISM. 

With Portraits, Illnstretious, and Maps, 2 vols., Svo, 32«. 

THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR BARTLE FRERE, 

Bart. Derived from hitherto Unpublished Documents. By JOHN MARTINEAU. 

“ Few raemljers of the British public service, which has given England many of her greatest names in peace and in 
war. havelieen connected with a larger variety of affnirs than Sir Bartle Frore, and his association with some of them 
will be ma’.tcr of history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and admiration.”— Times. 

Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Elliot, Author of "An Idle 

Woman in 8ieily,” ** Old Court Lifo in France,” &c. 

Contents Pio Nono—Countess Sjienr—Cardinal Antonelli—II Re Galantuomo—Garibaldi— Tho Roman Buonapartes 
- ** Madame Mere”- Queen Hortense—Princess Pauline, Ac. 

“ Cue of the most interesting books of gossip we have read for somo time .”—Daily Chronicle, 

"A volume which hardly contains a dull page.”— Westminster Gazette . 

*■ The wholo ljook affords delightful reading .”—Dailv Telegraph, 

‘‘A fascinating picture of Roman society.”—Da i/y News. 

3 vols., crown flvo, 21s. 

TALLEYRAND. By Lady Blennerliassett (Countess von Leyden), 

Author of “ A Lifo of Madame de Staid.” Translated from the German by FREDERICK CLARKE, late 
Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford. 

No more interesting or more intricate subject could bo selected by a serious student of modem history than the one 
which Lady Blonnerhassett has so capably and attractively handled in the volumes of * Talleyrand.' Standard. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, BABYLONIA, &c. Including 

a Residence among the Wild Tribes of the Zagros Mountains beforo the Discovery of Nineveh. By the late 
Right Hon. Sir A. HENRY LAYARI), G.C.B., D.C.L. Condensed from his Larger Work, and Revised by the 
Author. With an Introductory Notice of the Author by Lord ABERDARE. 

" It is indeed a charmingly told story of genuine adventure. It is the simple, unpretentious story of the wanderings 
of his youth in one of tho most interesting regions of the world.”— IW*. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vo ls., crown Svo, 21s. SECOND EDITION of 

THE LIFE of RICHARD OWEN: based on his Correspondence, 

his Diaries, and those of his Wife. By bis Grandson, the Rev. RICHARD OWEN. With a Chapter by the 
Right Hon. T. H. HUXLEY. 

** A book of moderate compass and remarkable interest. Tti these pages a very human figure stands out, bold in its 
outline, but revealing many an intimate detail.”— Saturday /.VWcacr. 

" The volumes teem with anecdotes ; and the second is even richer than the first, for Owen’s life beoomes fuller and 
broader ns manhood ripened into age.”— St. Jamt*’* Gazette. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. 0d. 

The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By the Rev. C. H. Simpkinson, 

M.A., Rector of Farnham, Surrey. 

Mr. Gi.adsto.vr writes: 11 This seems to be by far the best and worthiest account of Land yet published, and a new 
and pleasing proof of the vitality of the New Historic School at Oxford.” 

With Portrait, 8vo, IBs. SECOND EDITION of 

SIR WILLIAM GREGORY, K.C.M.G., formerly M.P., and sometime 

Governor of Ceylon. An Autobiography. Edited by Lady GREGORY. 

" There is not a dull chapter—scarcely a dull page in this goodly volume, which contains the life-story of a kindly, 
Impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentleman.”— Acathmy. 

** We may say at once we have road no book this season with greater pleasure.”— Tablet. 

•‘The record of his life told by himself, in strong, simple, virile English, is one of tho most charming narratives it 
has been our good fortune to read.”— Vanity Fait 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

J08IAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: tho Great Artistic Potter. His Personal History. With 

Portrait. Crown Svo, 6e. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Dliutrated with 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on 

Wood. 5 vols., 7a. fld. each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations- 21s.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illustrated. 6s. 

JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 

** U raisit bion, il chantait ruieiix.Si la France poasedait dlx pottos oomme Jasmin, dix pa fctea do cotto influence 

clle n'aurait pas a craindre de revolutions.”— SainteDeauve. 

_ Us. cash. 

SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

LIFE and LABOUR 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


THRIFT. 

DUTY. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries iu England and Ireland 

Crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

ROBERT DICE: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Bajon, and numerous 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s._ 

JOHN MURE A. Y, Albemarle Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 

‘ HEROES of the NA TIONS' 8BRIE8 

Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M A. 

Illustrated with numerous Fall-page Plates and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s.; Roxburgh, 0s. 

NEW VOLUME. 

PRINCE HENRY the NAVIGATOR, 

the Hero of Portugal and of Modern Discovery. By 
C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.R.G.S., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and the DOWN¬ 
FALL of AMERICAN SLAVERY. By NOAH BROOKS 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 

NELSON, GUSTAVU8 ADOLPHUS, PERI¬ 
CLES, THEODOBIO, SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 
JULIUS CAESAR, JOHN WYOLIF, NAPO¬ 
LEON, HENBY of NAVARRE, OIOERO. 

LORENZO LOTTO: an Essay in Con- 

structive Art. By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author 
of " The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance.” Large 
8vo, with 30 Illustrations in Heliotype, cloth extra, 
I5s. net. 

THE VENETIAN PAINTERS of the 

RENAISSANCE. With an Index to their Work,. By 
BERNHARD BERENSON. With Frontispiece. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

THE EMPIRE of the TSARS and the 

RUSSIANS. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 
Translated from the French by Z. A. RAGOZIN, 
Author of “The Story of Assyria,” “The Story of 
Chaldea,” Ac. 3 vols., Svo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. The Country and iis Inhabitants. 

Vol. If. The Institutions. 

Vol. III. The Religion. [/a preparation. 

THE EGYPTIAN BOOK of the DEAD. 

The most ancient and the most important of the extant 
Religious Texts of Ancient Egypt.. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, a Complete Translation, and various 
chapters on its History, Symbolism, Ac., by CHARLES 
H. S. DAVIS, M.D., Pb.D. With 99 Full-puge Illus¬ 
trations from the Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 
25 Designs representing the Egyptian Gods. Laigc 4to, 
cloth, 80s. net. 

THE WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE. 

Political, Sociological, Religious, and Literary. Col¬ 
lected, Edited, and Chronologically Arranged by 
MONCURB D. CONWAY. In course of publication. 
4 vols., royal 8vo, gilt tops, 12s. 0d. each. Uniform with 
tho Editor’s “ Life of Paine.” Vol. I., 1774-1779 (ready); 
Vol. II., 1779-1792 (ready). 

THE STORY of the CIVIL WAR. 

By J. C. ROPES. A Concise Account of the War 
in the United States of America between 1SG1 and 1835. 
To be complete in 3 vols. Vol. I.. Narrative of Events 
in the opening of the Caropa : gu of 1802. With 5 Maps. 
8vo, 6s. 

THE WINNING of the WEST. By 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Author of “Hunting Trip* 
of a Ranchman,” ‘‘Tho Wilderness Hunter,” Ac. 
Vol. Ill-, The Founding of the “Trans-Alleghany Com¬ 
monwealths, 1781-1700. Svo, cloth, with Map, Ills. 8d. 

NAPOLEON. By Alexandre Dumas. 

Translated fr-m the French by J. B. LARNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 0i. 

HOLLAND and its PEOPLE. By 

EDMONDO DE AMICI’*. Translated from the Italian 
by CAROLINE TILTON. With Si Illustrations from 
Designs of R. Swain Gifford, Charles A. Platt, Joseph 
Pennell, SBinuel Colmau, Hugh Thomson, and others. 
Svo, c’oth extra, 7s. Gd. 

7,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 

NOUNCED. A Guide to Correct Pronunciation. By 
W. H. P. PHYFE. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Carefully 
Revised, with a Supplement of 1,100 Words. 10mo, 
cloth, 3s. Od. 

5000 WORDS COMMONLY MIS- 

SPELLED. A carefully selected list of words difficult 
to spell, together with directions for spelling and for 
tho division of words into svllablcs; with an Appendix 
containing tho rules ami list of amendod spellings 
recommended by the Philological Society of London. By 
W. H. P. PHYFE, Author of 7,000 Words Often Mis¬ 
pronounced.” lBmo, cloth, 2s. 0d. 
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VlARLYLE’S HOUSE (CHELSEA.) 

PURCHASE FUND. 

CENTENARY MEMORIAL. 

The Committee earnestly INVITE SUPPORT and active co-opera¬ 
tion. The price of the House (Freehold) is £1,730, and a further sura 
will be required for repairs ana expenses, and to form a small main¬ 
tenance fund. It is proposed to open the House to Visitors, and to 
place in it a collection of Carlyle Memorials. About £900 has been 
acknowledged to date. An early response is respectfully asked, as the 
option of purchase is only for 'a limited time. Subscriptions received 
by the Hon. Treasurer. Mr. B. F. Stcvkxs, A, Trafalgar Square, JV.C.; 
at Messrs. Coens’ Bank, 59, Strand, W.C.; or by the undersigned, 
Leslie Stxmien, Chairman, 

22. Hyde Park Gate, 8.W. 

Reoinald Blurt, \ 

The Rectory, Clielsea, S.W., ( Hon. 
A. C. Miller, 4 Secs. 

61. Cecil Street Manchester, • 

With whom any supporters willing to co-operate are begged to 
communicate. 


gETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL. 

APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school. 

salary £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 
for each pupil in the school. Estimated salary for the first year £250. 

The school will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc¬ 
tion will con si* t mainly of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi¬ 
dates must be graduates, or hare some equivalent qualifications. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (rcoent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February 25th. 

J. II. BODVKL-ROHKHTS, 

Clerk of the Peice, Carnarvon. 


NEW SERIES. 


ONE SHILLING 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited ly W. E. HENLEY. 

Contents : FEBRUARY, 1895. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
DAVID 11ANNAY. 

C. F. KEARY. 

MARCEL SCHWOB. 

“ OUTI8 ” 

E. II. PEARCE. 

JOHN O’NEILL. 

H. B. DONKIN. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 

H. G. WELLS. 


The Quandary of the Bishop. 

The Gardener. 
The Teaching of Naval History. 

India: Impressions 
R.L.B. 

The Great Democratic Joke. 

Christ’s Hospital. 
Tlio Last Conquest of China. 

The New Cure. 
Christina Rossetti 
The Time Machine 


TJANGOR COUNTY SCHOOL for 

OIHLS. 

APPOINTMENT OP HEADMISTRESS. 


■RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

J-l DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a largo public school (boys and girls 
Address, Instructor, Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 

ROOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

AA and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood. 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.—Tuo mas Morinu, 32, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. Established 1791. 

T O LITERARY MEN.-GEO. S. 

(L'RIIYER. Literary Asnit, UNDERTAKES ALL 
BRANCHES of LITERARY BUSINESS. ICferenoea to Authors 
and Editors. Typewriting, Indexing, and Urarnrch. — Addrras 
4, O opthajl RuildiligH, E.C. _ _ 

nno INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

.!• MEN tn all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also rccommcuded.—Address 
Mr. O. B. 8 tochkb, 8, T<ancai»ter Place, Strand, W.C._ 

THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literarv Syndicate and Press Agency. " A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
uikju. revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Skciiktauv, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

*- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address M anager, 
Koxburghc Press, 8, Victoria-stree t, Westminster. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

-Li WATER-COLOURS.-The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5 Admission, Is. 
atalogue, 6d. 

_Al fred D. Fmrr, R.W.S., Se c retary. 

TYPE-WRI TING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


tation fee of not less than £l 10 s. a year for each girl in the bchool. 
Probable salary for first year is estimated at £180. Candidates must 
l>e graduates of Borne University in the United Kingdo n or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed conies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by uuuersiguci, on or before February 23th. 

J. H. Bodvbd-Roherts, 

Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


EDINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

LH for WOMEN. 

Full COURSES of INSTRUCTION arc givtn in this School, and in 
the Royal Infirmary, qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees 

lb “ UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 

which arc now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total 
fees for School and Hospital, £100 in one 6um, or £103 in instalment*. 
Summer Session logins Slay 1 st, 1895 For particulars of Scholarships, 
Classes, Ac., apply to the Dean, Dr. Sopiiia Jex-Blari:, Surgeon 
Square, Edinburgh. 

Q UEEN’S PARK, OSWESTRY, SALOP. 

-Mr. JOHN EVANS, M.A. In Double High Honours, First 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Ediu.). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked success; 
University Scholarships ; Professional Preliminaries; a Second at the 
Civil Service Kxaminati>n; London Matriculation invariably First 
Division, Ac., Ac. References to parents, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals. Terms moderate. 


London : William Hei shrank, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

T O LIBRARIANS and COLLECTORS 

of BOOKS. 

The Executors of the late Alexander Ireland, of Manchester, in 
taking steps to dispose of his extensive Library, find that his collection 
of the works of certain authors of whom he was a siwcial admirer and 
student is so far complete as to be valuable to collector* for that com¬ 
pleteness. They are in each case supplemented by collections of 
Magazine Articles and Newspaper Reviews, which add to their valne. 
Collectors and Librarians desirous to treat are requested to aDpIy to 
Executors of Alexander Ireland, care of Blytli Dutton A Co., Solicitors, 
112, Gresham House, London, of whom any further information can 
bo obtained. 

THE LEIGH HUNT COLLECTION.—101 volumes, besides many 
pamphlets, letters, MSS., and autograph poems—some unpublished. 

THE HAZLITT COLLECTION—86 volumes-believed to be the 
most complete collection of Hazlittion in existence—with many 
cuttings, review*, and articles relating to Hazlitt. 

TIIE LAMB COLLECTION.—38 volumes, besides many articles, 
cuttings from newspapers, Ac., relating to Charles and Mary Lamb. 

The C VRLYLE COLLECTION.—83 volumes, including Carlyle’s 
works, biography of him and Mrs. Carlyle, aud other books of and 
relating to Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle. Ac., with many New*j«aper Cuttings 
and MSS .especially the MS. of Mrs. Alexander'ireUmls Life ofJan2 
Welch Carlyle, and many other MSS. collected for the purpose of that 
Life. 

The EMERSON COLLECTION.—48 volumes, iucluding Emerson’s 
W orks, biographies, and many books of and relating to Emerson. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

DIRKBECK BANK, 

^o.AN!.T h HTCM1{^N^ra^o*;K 0 BkPosi^ 

reparable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£2u) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master ._ 

AUTHORS’ CL U~1T, 

3, WHITEHALL COURT, S.W. 


Directors— 

Mr. Oswald Cpawitrd, C.M.G. (Chairman), Lord Mokrswxll, Mr. 
Walter Besaxt, Mr. Hall Caixe, Mr. U. R. Tedder. 

Full particulars of the above Club may be obtained from the 
Secretary, G. IIerhert Thkixg. 


npYPE-WRITERS.—SECOND-HAND 

A MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 


MACHINES, equal to new. FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or 
LENT on HIKE. Machines Sold by Instalments on Terms to 6uit 
Purchasers. Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. 
Remingtons. Yosts. Hammonds. Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, 4c, 
from £8. MS Copied with acouracy and despatch at lowest rates. 
Highest references. Illustrated Catalogue free.—N. Tavlor, Manager, 
National Type-Writer Exchange, 74, Chancery Line, Loudon (iiolbom 
end). _ 

catalogues 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 87, Soho Suoare. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T YoREIGFp RICES. 

WILLIAM 8 & NO RGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREEP, OXFORD. 

CATALOG UES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application . 


HAT 


c K? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

VOR riVB SHILLINGS FKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCI8 RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRIN0B of WALES. 
gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

kj _and_ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

T _PIE8^_A1ho. _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY,' and other 
SPECIALITIES ior^ INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS! 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STBEET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


pOME, BUY MY WARES.-GEMS, l/IMAI I A Q O A D 

Jewels. Laces, Fans, Miniatures, Antiques, Uniques, Silver V I I w Lm* I V i\ | 

Plate, Sheffield Plate, Sundials, Statuary, Ironwork, Ivories, Tapes¬ 
tries. Bronzes, Medals, Prints. Arms, Enamels, Pewters, Books, Docu- t-v ^ ( i “p _. . tTv, n a- 1 _ 

meats, Autographs, Stamps, Curios. UOe3 llOt J OUCll Up the 

“ Heaps of rings and pretty things, and trinkets due to beauty, 1 ^ ~ 

A perfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection's duty } O K. 111. 

And luces fine, a dainty time, and bangles, gems, and sweeties, _ 

Aud pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise." 

It is a modest and an accurate assertion to say that there docs not V V T? PCS 'TOT? P YTAT4T AT VAD 

exist elsewhere under the canopy of heaven such an interesting and AkJCiJaXTQ lUJ!l l3.LiX5A.ltt 

large collection. . ______ 

CLARA (Mi**) MILLARD, Tcddington, Middlesex. hi ■ ■ m ^ a m _ ^ ^ - . 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. THROAT AND COUGH 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Richard Owen. By his Grand¬ 
son, the Bev. Richard Owen. In 2 vols. 

(John Murray.) 

At a public dinner given in Jane, 1838, on 
behalf of the Actors’ Benevolent Fond, it 
happened that the attention of the chair¬ 
man, Lord Glen gall, was called to one of 
the guests whom he did not know. On 
asking “ Who’s that ? ” he received for 
answer, “ Oh, nobody in particular—only 
the first anatomist of the age! ” (vol. i. 
p. 123). The person so distinguished was 
Richard Owen, at that time not quite thirty- 
four years old. Somewhat later we find 
Mm described by Carlyle as a “ tall man 
with great glittering eyes ”: one of the 
few who was “ neither a fool nor a hum¬ 
bug’’ (i. 197,198). In 1859 a brother of 
Mr. John Blackwood, the publisher, meeting 
Owen accidentally, speaks of him as “ a 
deuced dever-looking fellow, with a pair of 
eyes in his head! ” and suspects that he may 
be the then unrevealed author of the Scenes 
of Clerical Life (ii. 64) —a somewhat lees ex¬ 
travagant supposition than that which had 
ascribed the Vestiges to Thackeray (i. 248). 
On the continent his fame stood not less 
high than in England. Humboldt salutes 
in him “ le plus grand anatomiste du siecle ” 
(i. 377). And the judgment of posterity 
may perhaps be gathered from Prof. 
Huxley’s authoritative statement that 
“ during more than half a century Owen’s 
industry remained unabated; and whether we 
oonaider the quantity or the quality of the 
work done, or the wide range of his labours, I 
doubt if, in the long annals of anatomy, more 
is to be placed to the credit of any single 
worker ” (ii. 306). 

Except the Mgher mathematics there 
is no science so remote from the general 
intelligence as comparative anatomy: no 
waggon can be directly Mtched to its stars; 
nor, indeed, can its stars be easily made 
visible to the uneducated eye. The dis¬ 
coveries of astronomy relate to bodies of 
wMch the great types are known to all; 
and their most intricate details can be 
brought before the sight either by direct 
observation or by illustrations closely re¬ 
sembling the phenomena themselves. The 
discoveries of physics and ohemistry can 
be exMbited by means of brilliant ex¬ 
periments, and are made available by 
marvellous inventions for the uses of 
common life. The discoveries of physi¬ 
ology, besides their applicability to medi¬ 
cine, open up new views as to the origin 
and destiny of man. But comparative 
anatomy, or, as Prof. Huxley prefers 
to call it, morphology, deals mostly with 


objects that Nature herself has care¬ 
fully put out of sight, and which when 
first exhibited to our view excite disgust or 
repugnance by their uncouth appearance, 
and by their association with death and 
decay; it sets forth their structure and 
relations in an appalling dialect, difficult to 
pronounce and impossible for any but 
experts to remember; it seems to liave no 
practical interest, and, apart from the theory 
of evolution, very little speculative interest 
either. Evolution, as we now understand 
it—that is, the connexion of different living 
forms by direct descent—did not commend 
itself to Owen as taught either by Lamarck 
or by Darwin; he could never even “ be 
induced to follow the new school of anatomy 
and zoology that arose with the epoch- 
making researches of Yon Baer and Rathke 
in embryology ” (ii. 93). He had, indeed, 
a morphological philosophy of his own, 
chiefly derived, Prof. Huxley tells us, from 
Oken, in wMch archetypal ideas play a 
great part. To judge from the desponding 
language of Prof. Huxley and the tri¬ 
umphant language of Prof. Mivart, this 
pMIosophy seems again coming into favour; 
but probably his speculations in this 
direction contributed nothing to Owen’s 
fame during his lifetime. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unattractiveness 
of his studies to the popular imagination, 
Owen seems to have enjoyed a celebrity 
which extended far beyond the scientific 
world, and wMch before the advent of 
Darwin surpassed that of every other 
English scientist. It would appear that he 
owed this exceptional distinction to a single 
acMevement of that rarest, although not 
most difficult, kind, in wMch the profoundeat 
knowledge and the most penetrating sagacity 
are displayed in such a happy combination 
that the result may be explained in a few 
sentences, and even made visibly evident to 
the uninitiated as .well as to the learned. I 
refer to his famous reconstruction of the 
Dinomis. One day, in the year 1839, “ a 
fragment of a large bone like a marrow¬ 
bone in appearance ” was brought to Owen 
by a seafaring man, who had obtained it 
from a native of New Zealand. It had 
been described by the native as the bone of 
a great eagle; but Owen assured the owner 
that it could not have belonged to any bird of 
flight, and rather resembled the femur of 
an ox. Further examination convinced him 
that it belonged to the skeleton of a gigantic 
wingless bird; and by the method of Zadig 
he reconstructed this bird, wMch no living 
man had ever seen, and which differed from 
all other known animal species living or 
extinct. A paper was printed containing a 
description of the hypothetical biped, copies 
of which were distributed over New Zealand, 
and search was made for its remains in all 
directions. After some years parcels of 
bones began to come in, and finally “ the 
whole skeleton was brought over to tMs 
country.” This, as Sydney Smith observed, 
was Owen’s magnum bonum (p. 232), for it 
proved to be what those wonderful eyes of 
his had seen across the centuries and 
through the whole diameter of the globe. 

“ When the fragment of the shaft of a femur 
first arrived,” writes an eye-witness, “the 
Professor took a piece of paper and drew the 


outline of what he conceived to be the oomplete 
bone. The fragment, from whioh alone he 
deduced his conclusions, was six inches in length 
and five inches and a half in its smallest cir¬ 
cumference ; both extremities had been broken 
off. When a perfect bone arrived and was laid 
on the paper, it fitted exactly the outline which 
he had drawn” (i. 151). 

This happened a very few years before the 
mass, distance, and position of an unseen 
planet were determined with approximate 
accuracy by mathematical calculations. A 
little later still the discovery of gold-fields 
in Australia confirmed a prediction of 
Murchison. It seemed as if science, while 
realising the marvels of fairyland, was also 
realising the fables of second sight. 

The Dinornis was Owen’s Neptune. 
Cuvier, I believe, had done as much before 
him, and he himself did much better work 
than this; but “the crowd must have 
emphatio warrant,” and such warrant was 

f iven them by Owen. Henceforth he was 
nown to all circles possessing the slightest 
tinoture of science as the man who could 
reconstruct an entire extinct animal if you 
gave Mm the fragment of a fossil tooth. 
The publio would not buy Ms books; but 
they showed their appreciation of his genius 
in various simple-minded fasMons. All 
reports about the sea-serpent were referred 
to Mm for examination. People who 
fancied that they had found live toads 
embedded in rock or coal wrote to ask 
Mm what he thought of it. One day, 
just as he was setting out to keep a dinner 
engagement, he was detained for half an 
hour by a note from a stranger wanting to 
know whether something he had found in 
a sausage was or was not the tooth of a dog, 
and requesting an immediate answer. To the 
credit of the sausage vendor it proved to be 
the tooth of a sucking-pig (ii. 219). On 
another oooasion Earl Russell (here er¬ 
roneously entitled Lord John), having re¬ 
ceived as a present from President Grant 
what purported to be a bear-ham, sent the 
bone for examination to Owen. One is 
sorry to hear that the great anatomist at 
once pronounced it to be the hambone of 
an ordinary pig (ii. 219, 220). When Pro¬ 
fessor at the College of Surgeons, he had a 
visit from “ a magnificent Amerioan Indian 
oMef in full dress-paint, necklace?, and 
tomahawk, and a red mantle over all; a 
fine plume of dried red and black elk’s hair 
on the top of his head,” who examined the 
curiosities of the museum with the usual 
impassivity of Ms race (i. 222-4). Another 
visitor was Mohammed Abu Said, “CMef 
Spoon and Ladle-maker to the Commander 
of the Faithful,” who came to know what 
Owen thought about the Phoenix, and 
whether the bowl of a ladle Whioh 
he brought with Mm for examination was 
not made from the beak of that bird. It 
was identified as coming from a more 
authentic source—the Helmeted Hornbill of 
Ceylon, of wMch there was fortunately a 
specimen in the museum. 

“ The head and beak were brought into my 
study and handed to the Oriental. He 
examined it very deftly, comparing the beak 
with the bowl, and then exclaimed with 
astonishment and reverence, ‘ Ood is great. 
That surely is the bird ! ’ ” (ii. 4, 5). 
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Owen was by birth and breeding a 
gentleman, the scion of an English county 
family; and, moreover, he seems to have 
derived from his mother, a brunette of 
French extraction, a certain courtesy and 
good address, not very common among 
Englishmen of great scientific distinction. 
We find him always mixing with the very 
best society, and at last a recognised court 
favourite. He had reason to be grateful 
to his distinguished friends: they gave 
him a position that he might have 
waited for in vain from the votes of the 
British public. At Macaulay’s recommen¬ 
dation the post of Superintendent of the 
Natural History Department of the British 
Museum, with a salary of £800, was 
created for his benefit. The Queen gave 
him a beautiful oottage in Bichmond Park. 
His demand for a new Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington, at first 
defeated through the opposition of Disraeli, 
was eventually carried by the untiring and 
intelligent advocacy of Mr. Gladstone. 
Many who would not open his books or visit 
his collections will doubtless read with 
respectful interest the biographer’s very full 
account of how his grandfather had the 
honour of lecturing before the Prince 
Oonsort and the royal children at Bucking 
ham Palace in 1860, and again before the 
Queen and the royal children at Windsor 
Castle in 1864. On the latter occasion “ the 
Dean of Windsor (Gerald Wellesley), who 
was present with all the Court, and High¬ 
nesses, both Serene and Boyal, * had no idea 
before that the frog was ever a tadpole ’ ” 
(ii. 150). It is not quite clear whether this 
astounding ignorance is predicated of the 
Dean alone or of the Highnesses, Serene 
and Boyal, as well; but perhaps those great 
personages will be quite as much shocked 
to find Prince Alfred developed into a Duke 
of Edinburgh in 1860, six years before the 
creation of the title, in what seems offered 
as a contemporary narrative from the pen 
of the professor himself (ii. 98). 

The Biohard Owen presented to us in this 
somewhat courtly biography, many pages of 
which read like a hash of palaeontology and 
the Morning Post, is an amiable, high-minded 
Christian gentleman, whose manners have 
the repose that stamps the caste of Yere de 
Yere, who apparently never makes an 
enemy, and who is as incapable of hatred 
as Sir Joshua himself. The perfection of 
such a picture, of oourse, necessitated some 
important omissions. To take an instanoe 
that can be verified by the memories of 
many who are still young: in 1882 Owen 
delivered an address at the unveiling of 
Harvey’s statue at Folkestone, which at the 
time caused a considerable outcry by its 
very candid declaration of opinion on the 
subject of the vivisection controversy. The 
address is duly chronicled in these pages, 
but without the slightest reference to its 
compromising contents (ii. 246). Further 
back there is a still more serious gap in the 
narrative. The famous meeting of the 
British Association at Oxford in June, 
1860, is passed over in total silence, 
although Owen took a prominent part in 
its proceedings; while six pages are devoted 
to his ascent of a third-rate Alpine peak in 
the following July (ii. 103). 


Any reference to that great historical 
debate would indeed have opened up a 
question that must painfully affect our 
judgment on Owen’s intellectual and moral 
character, the question of his whole relation 
to the theory of organio evolution, a question 
which is here handled in a somewhat gingerly 
fashion. In early middle life we find the 
great anatomist giving a rather favourable 
hearing to the author of the Vestiges. He 
will not join in the clamour against what 
Adam Sedgwiok called “that beastly book”; 
and even the touching appeal to “ give old 
Sedg. an argument or two to level against” 
it apparently fails to draw him (i. 255). 
But when it comes to Darwin’s Origin of 
Species we are not favoured with any evi¬ 
dence as to Owen’s private opinion of that 
work. The two naturalists were good 
friends up to 1859, and a very cordial letter 
from Darwin to Owen, dated December 13 
of that year, is here printed (ii. 90); but 
after that date no further communication 
seems to have passed between them. Was 
there really an estr ang ement, and if so, 
what was its cause ? Where the facts are 
withheld one is driven to conjecture. In 
the Edinburgh Review for April, 1860, there 
appeared a particularly venomous article on 
Darwin, containing several grave misrepre¬ 
sentations of his opinions. It has never, I 
believe, been acknowledged; but Darwin 
himself felt quite sure about its authorship, 
and mentioned the name of the supposed 
writer in various letters to his friends. 
Apparently the incriminated party was still 
living when Darwin’s correspondence ap¬ 
peared in print, for in each instance the 
name is replaced by a blank. 

“I have just read the Edinburgh, whioh, 

without doubt, is by -. It is extremely 

malignant, clever, and, I fear, will be very 
damaging. ... It requires much study to 
appreciate all the bitter spite of many of the 
remarks against me. ... It scandalously 
misrepresents many parts. . . . It is painful 
to be hated in the intense degree with whioh 

-hates me. . . . Some of my relations 

say that it cannot possibly be -’s article, 

because the reviewer speaks so very highly of 
-. Poor dear simple folk! " 

Sedgwick, in a letter to Owen, inquires 
about the authorship of this same article, 
adding, “I once suspected that you must 
have had a hand in it, and I then abandoned 
that thought ” (ii. 96). The answer is not 
recorded, nor does the article figure in the 
bibliography appended to thin Life. But 
the only name that otherwise answers the 
conditions of the problem is what the 
Edinburgh reviewer calls the “ great name ” 
of Owen himself. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry 
Oraik. Yol. HI. (Macmillans.) 

Thebe seems to be a certain inconsistency 
in the chronological method of this volume, 
which concludes with “ Sporus,” Lord 
Hervey, and yet omits the twin philosophical 
glories of the Anglican Episcopate, Berkeley 
and Butler; each of them, in very opposed 
ways, illustrates the philosophical capacities 
of English prose. The omission, say, of 
William Law and Conyers Middleton, still 


more of Colley Cibber, is easily intelligible 
but the two bishops must assuredly have 
been reserved for the next volume. The 
present volume, whioh opens with Bishop 
earson and Evelyn, closing with Lady 
Mary and Lord Hervey, represents the ad¬ 
vance of English prose from the Elizabethan 
to the earlier eighteenth century ideal and 
style. It contains some wonderfully great 
names: Dryden, Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Bunyan, Defoe; many interesting names : 
Temple, Bolingbroke, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Algernon Sidney, Wood, Locke, Halifax ; 
ana, with others of greater merit, a whole 
chapter of somewhat arid ecclesiastics, 
mostly with latitudinarian tendencies. Bar- 
row, Pearson, South, Ken, even Atterbury 
the Tory and Burnet the Whig, have some¬ 
thing of the earlier massive qualities proper 
to a learned prelacy, some imaginative 
greatness and fervour of sacred style and 
thought, or some weighty erudition. But 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Sprat, the Sherlocks, 
Hoadly, Clarke are disenchanting namea 
to hear after the Taylors and Leightons 
of a former age. They herald that age of 
dry and decent moral exposition, which pro¬ 
voked both Goldsmith and Gray to demand 
some imaginative beauty aud heartfelt 
appeal from the English pulpit. Johnson’s 
rapid criticisms upon some of these men 
have their value. 

“ Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that 
I would ask Dr. Johnson’s opinion what were 
the best English sermons for style. I took an 
opportunity to-day of mentioning several to 
him. ‘ Atterbury ? ’ Johnson: ‘ Yes, Sir, one 
of the best.’ Boswell: ‘ Tillotson ? ’ Johnson: 
‘ Why, not now. I should not advise a preacher 
at this day to imitate Tfilotson’s style: though 
I don’t know; I should be cautious of objecting 
to what has been applaudod by so many 
suffrages. South is one of the best, if you 
except his peculiarities, and his violence, and 
sometimes coarseness of language. . . . Sher¬ 
lock’s style, too, is very elegant, though he has 
not made it his principal study. . . . All the 
latter preaohers have a good style: everybody 
composes pretty well. There are no such un- 
harmonious periods as there were a hundred 
years ago. I should recommend Dr. Clarke's 
sermons were he orthodox. . . . ’ ” 


Gray held Sherlock’s sermons to be 
“ specimens of pulpit eloquence never ex¬ 
ceeded.” Johnson’s phrase about the 
“ unharmonious periods,” and South’s 
hardly decent ridicule of Taylor’s Taylor- 
isms, illustrate the sensible relief with 
which readers and writers of English prose 
escaped from the lawless Elizabethan splen¬ 
dours to something more composed and 
manageable. Perhaps, in deference to 
Swift, who praised toe Elizabethan sim¬ 
plicity, we should rather say: the splendours 
of such as Milton and Taylor. “ Sir 
William Temple,” said Johnson, “ was the 
first writer who gave cadence to English 
prose ”: and Swift found in him the final 
perfeeter of our tongue. Pope said that, 
when doubtful about the propriety of a 
word, you can but go to authority, and ask 
yourself, “Is it in Sir William Temple, or 
Locke, or Tillotson?” Now Temple, as 
Mr. Saintsbury points out, largely owes bis 
fame to his wife Dorothy Osborne, his inmate 
Swift, and one exquisite passage, purloined 
by Goldsmith. But he stood for ease and 
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grace and readiness at a time when they 
were uncommon : he was a pioneer prepar¬ 
ing the way for Addison and Steele, and his 
successors looked back upon him with an 
admiring gratitude which somewhat exag¬ 
gerated his merit. Arnold has said of 
Dryden’s prose, that we would gladly write 
such prose ourselves could we but attain to 
it; and, while no one could say the same 
of Browne’s or Milton’s magnificent prose, 
it can be said of almost all the best styles 
in this volume: fromBunyan and Temple to 
the great essayists. We could hardly say 
it of the later Burke, Gibbon, Johnson: 
Goldsmith, perhaps, is the fine and final 
flower of that earlier pure and lucid, quiet 
and simple, prose to which we are exhorted 
to “give our days and nights.’’ Critical 
essays in the prose of Dxyden, political 
satires in the prose of Swift, social papers 
in the prose of Addison, oould a living 
writer write them, would seem less antique 
and obsolete of manner than any reproduc¬ 
tion of the Rambler, or of the Reflections and 
Thoughts of Burke. And the vivid ver¬ 
nacular style of Defoe, the beautiful 
vernacular style of Bunyan, would be less 
strange in a modern narrative than the more 
elaborate and scholarly styles of Richardson 
and Fielding. True, that the writers repre¬ 
sented here are seldom, if ever, eloquent, 
and inspired, and passionate, with the 
grandeur of Milton’s treatises, or of Burke’s 
speeches: they have no Clarendon in their 
company, nor yet a Gibbon: but for the 
simpler occasions of literature in its 
pleasant, leasurely hours, or at times of 
keen, intellectual diversion, they furnish 
unsurpassed examples of style. 

Mr. Craik supplies the introduction and 
the notices of Swift, Locke, and others; Mr. 
Courthope writes of Dryden and Addison 
and Pope; Mr. Austin Dobson of Steele; 
Mr. Saintsbury of Temple, Barrow, Tillot- 
son, and more; Mr. Hales of Defoe; Mr. 
Ker of Marvell, Pepys, Ellwood, Rymer; 
Mr. Goese of Thomas Burnet; Mr. Montague 
of Bishop Burnet. These names are enough 
to guarantee the excellence of the critical 
work in various and characteristic ways. 
Mr. Beeching is happy and acute upon 
Bunyan, Mr. Trench upon Algernon Sidney, 
Mr. Chambers upon Newton; though in 
dealing with Shaftesbury he is surely too 
kind, in Lamb’s spirit, to the irritating 
style of that elegant moralist, so deliciously 
ridiculed in Berkeley’s Alciphron. Canon 
Overton, in a pleasant notice of Ken, 
applies to Gray Johnson’s criticism of 
Fielding : the Doctor called Gray, not “ a 
barren rascal,” but “ a dull fellow.” Mr. 
Goase, in his appreciative notice of Thomas 
Burnet, might have recorded in his honour 
that he supplied the motto to the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” and Goldsmith’s account of him 
is choicely good: 

“The first, who formed this amusement of 
earth-making into system, was the celebrated 
Thomas Burnet, a man of polite learning and 
rapid imagination. His ‘ Stored Theory,’ as he 
calls it, describing the changes which the earth 
has undergone, or shall hereafter undergo, is 
well .known for the warmth with which it is 
imagined, and the weakness with which it is 
reasoned; for the elegance of its style and the 
meanness of its philosophy.” 


And the same quaint speculator suffers a 
cruel jest in Pope’s “ Receipt to make an 
Epic Poem.” His namesake, the'historian, 
finds a champion in Mr. Montague, on the 
score of historical truth. Yet no historian, 
except his brother Whig Maoaulay, has 
been so hated and distrusted. “I would 
willingly live to give that rascal the lie in 
half his history,” said the dying Lord 
Peterborough, who carried the book, well 
annotated, upon his voyage to Lisbon. 
Dr. Routh, of Magdalen, when asked why 
he gave so much time to a man whom 
he always attacked, replied: “ A good 
question, sir! Because I know the man 
to be a liar; and I am determined 
to prove him so.” Perhaps Coleridge’s 
is the happier frame of mind: “ His 
credulity is great, but his simplicity is 
equally great; and he never deceives you 
for a moment.” Mr. Hales, in saying that 
there is no evidence for the tradition that 
Defoe had before him Selkirk’s papers, 
must take into account the fresh statement 
of the evidence in Mr. Wright’s recent Life 
of Defoe. Among the practically forgotten 
“ men of importance in their day,” few are 
more curious than Bernard de Mandeville, 
now a far less notorious figure than when, 
as Browning has it, 

" folk heard him in old days pooh-pooh 
Addison’s tye-wig preachment” ; 

and, like that greater foreigner of science, 
if scarce Bounder moralist, Swedenborg, he 
walked London with “ gold-rimmed amber- 
headed cane.” The poor Dutchman has 
suffered so many things by way of abuse, 
that Mr. Saintsbury does well to remind us 
that Johnson was singularly fair to him; 
and that he “ deserves a place in the division 
of English prose history which includes 
Latimer and Bunyan, Defoe and Cobbett.” 
Evelyn, a sweeter and a stronger name, 
lives now but as a Pepys with a difference, 
rather than in the Siha and his other works. 
We could wish that Mr. Craik had included 
the delightful passage in a letter to Boyle, 
describing his proposed college of learned 
men, to be devised “ somewhat after the 
manner of the Carthusians”—a passage 
and a proposal most characteristic of him 
and of certain tendencies in his age, which 
saw the Royal Society set up, yet which 
kept something of the mediaeval alchemist 
or monk in its attitude towards science and 
the scientific life. And, hollow and shallow 
as is much of Bolingbroke, upon whom 
Mr. Craik is severe, it is well to remember 
Arnold’s answer to Burke’s question, “ Who 
now reads Boliugbroke?” “Far too few 
of us; the more’s the pity ! ” Chesterfield’s 
praise of his style inimitably renders his 
moral character and literary gift: 

“ Having mentioned Lord Bolingbroke’s style, 
which is, undoubtedly, infinitely superior to 
anybody's, I would have you read his works, 
which you have, over and over again, with 
particular attention to his style. Transcribe, 
imitate, emulate it, if possible ; that would be 
of real use to you in the House of Commons, 
in negotiations, in conversation; with that you 
may justly hope to please, to persuade, to 
seduce, to impose; and you will fail in those 
articles in proportion as you fall short of it.” 

After this, it is wholesome and pleasant to 
remember that this excellent volume contains 


examples of those single-hearted Quakers 
and straightforward writers—Fox, Ellwood, 
and Penn, the third, at least, a man not 
lacking in “ the graces.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


“The Stoby of theNations .”—The Crusades. 

By T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford. 

(Fisher Unwin.) a 

This' book startles the reader into pleasure 
and interest. It is admirably and con¬ 
nectedly written: an astonishing triumph, 
when one reads the names of two authors 
on the title-page. The pitfalls lurking in 
the footsteps of collaborators are many and 
cunningly laid, yet have Messrs. Kingsford 
and Archer wholly escaped them. The 
style is that of one writer, well skilled in 
English; the story is clearly told, as if a 
single and clever romancist were responsible 
for the narrative. The book, again, is one 
of a series that has not been very successful. 
Indeed, Mr. Bradley’s volume on the Goths 
has been, up to now, the only real success 
attained in this well-meant, but abortive at¬ 
tempt to compress history into blocks of four 
hundred pages. It might be said that the 
subject has led to the victory of these two 
authors. But such criticisms were fragile 
and unthoughtful. For the “ Story of the 
Nations ” has little to do with the Crusades, 
and the history of them is intricate to the 
verge cf distraction. That they have suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading us that they are not 
intruders is something, that they have 
fascinated and enlightened proves them 
more than merely competent. For the book 
is valuable as it is unique, while the felicity 
of the style and the sympathy displayed 
make the result very admirable and of 
unique interest. That there are faults, is 
true enough. But the defects are slight, 
and such as each intelligent reader may 
remedy for himself. Working from original 
authorities, the authors may well demand 
toleration from those who object to some 
of the details. After all, wise men have 
a right to their opinions, and only fools 
care to be dogmatic in the presence of 
their superiors. Yet one cannot help 
feeling that their account of the causes and 
results of the Crusades is a little obvious: 
they might, at the expenditure of a page or 
two, have given us some reflections deeper 
and worthier. The student will take the 
hints supplied to him and evolve the rest for 
himself; but that which bids for approval 
as a hand-book should remember that it 
appeals to the ignorant, or at any rate to the 
inert. One other complaint must be made, 
though the omission is easily filled by refer¬ 
ence, and is not, therefore, important—the 
date of Amalric’s accession is not given. 
But for the rest, there is left in the reader 
simply a desire to praise cordially, even 
enthusiastically. 

It is a wonderful story that Messrs. Archer 
and Kingsford have set themselves to write: 
perhaps the most wonderful story in all the 
annals of the human race. As far away 
back as the year 909 8ylvester heard a voice 
calling from “Jerusalem laid waste.”' Fuller, 
tho ingenious and witty, characterised the 
“ world’s debate ” as an occasion, lasting 
for upwards of two centuries, when “thieves 
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and murderers took upon them the Cross 
to (scape the gallows, a lamentable case, 
that the devil’s blackguards should be 
God’s soldiers.” And one might quarrel 
with the authors, because they have not 
laid overmuch stress upon what Gibbon calls 
the “ temporal and carnal motives ” that 
animated many of the heroes in these long- 
continued struggles. It may be true that 
the “ purest piety could, not be insensible 
to the most splendid prospect of military 
glory.” But when all is said and done, 
the glory a man carves for himself by 
his sword is the cleanest and healthiest. 
To gain this distinction requires muscles 
and sinews, a oool head, and a steady 
heart. These are the qualities de¬ 
manded in a hero of romance; and no 
romance was ever so full of wonder and 
surprise as that which tells of the fights for, 
and around, the Holy Sepulchre. Perhaps 
the surest way of appreciating the mag¬ 
nificence of the conflict, is to ask ourselves 
if such a struggle were possible to-day. 
In answering a question thus definite, 
which we may resent, probably, as too 
pertinent, we Bhall feel less inclined to lay 
stress upon the more worldly ambitions of 
those who fought so courageously and, on 
the whole, with so great credit. 

The Crusading romances come down to 
us through the Chanson d’Antioch and the 
paraphrase of Henri de Valenciennes and 
in Eastern tales, after the manner of that 
masterpiece of The Thousand and One Nights. 
Even among our own contemporaries an 
echo lingers, for the early pages of Mere¬ 
dith’s S/uiving of Shagpat palpitate with 
their spirit. Eastern travellers, too, will 
remember the performances of Karaguz, 
the descendant, as some say, of the staid 
biographer of Beha-ed-din: an immortality 
that savant might scarcely have appre¬ 
ciated. 

Milman has not resented the criticism 
that the Crusades wero a “monument of 
human folly ” ; yet in that they discovered 
in men of either hemisphere supreme and 
fearful qualities should be their sufficient 
excuse. Kipling’s ballad of the East and 
West was hinted at centuries ago, and the 
lives cf Baymond and Zingi, of Lewis and 
Saladin, are more than adequate justification 
for their happening. One of the greatest 
debts we owe to the authors of this able 
book is their courteous and judicial estimate 
of the characters of the “ Turkish” heroes. 
Among the many and illustrious examples 
that vouch for the chivalry of the opponents 
of Christianity, that story of Nur-ed-din 
must always claim a place. I quote the 
words of the historians : 

“ His [Baldwin II.] body was earned to 
Jerusalem and buried in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchure with his ancestors. Wherever 
the corpse was brought, says William of Tyre, 
there was mourning such as was never shown 
for aDy prince in history. The very dwellers 
in the hills came down to share in the funeral 
procession as it slowly wound on its eight days’ 
march from Beyrout to Jerusalem. Even the 
Saracens sympathised, and Nour-ed-din, when 
advised to seize the opportunity for an inroad, 
refused with noble scorn. 1 We ought to pity 
this people’s righteous sorrow, for they have 
lost a prince whose like is not now left in the 
world.’ ” 


Criticism of such a comment and such 
inaction were an irrelevant impertinence. 

The authors are particularly interesting 
in their treatment of the Greek emperors, 
more particularly in their careful study of 
Manuel. At last this man has got his 
rights. Though we may like him none the 
better, we cannot abuse him with a free 
conscience. Crusading armies were, after 
all, much like other vast and vaguely 
directed bodies of men; and Constantinople 
was not Jerusalem. The cry “ God wills 
it ” was forgotten as the troops calne East, 
and the “ auri et argenti amor, pulcher- 
rimarum foeminarum voluptas,” to which 
Guibart indignantly refers—angry especially 
that the Greek women should be considered 
even the equals of the French—made the 
Western armies unpleasant and unprofitable 
guests. 

In a short notice it is not possible to say 
how excellent is this, the only book to my 
knowledge in English dealing with the 
Crusades. It ehould attract many readers. 
For my part, at the risk of appearing 
ungracious, I would only suggest that a 
better parallel than Tacitus to William of 
Tyre would be that first of historians and 
prince of novelists, Herodotus. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


Vehstina ; or, the Tragicke-Comedy of 
Calisto and Melibea. Englished from 
the Spanish of Fernando de Bojas by 
James Mabbe, anno 1631. With an 
Introduction by James Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly. (David Nutt.) 

The Introduction to the new volume of the 
“ Tudor Translations ” could not have been 
entrusted to better hands than those of 
Mr. James Fit zmaurice-Kelly. His Life 
of Cervantes showed how profound was his 
acquaintance with Spanish literature and 
bibliography. Even the faults of that 
work seemed to mark him out as one 
exceptionally fitted to deal with an original 
like Celestina and a translator like Mabbe. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, we feel assured, will 
not be repelled by the abundant learning, 
by the quaint pedantry, by the overflowing 
sententiousness of the original; nor will 
he find too much fault with the translator 
for having striven to outdo the original in 
these respects, and to show that English 
can vie with Spanish in rich redundancy of 
phrase and fertility of proverbial speech. 

The Celestina is really one of the great 
works of Spanish, we might almost say, of 
European literature. It is only its un¬ 
pleasant subject, and the vividness with 
which this subject is set forth with all its 
native hideousness, that has prevented its 
being universally recognised as such. And 
our wonder at it, and our admiration, in a 
sense, are greatly increased when we con¬ 
sider the date of the work. Written 
at the close of the fifteenth century, there 
is nothing exactly like it in any other of 
the literatures of Europe of that epoch. 
Boccacio’s Decamerone, a century before, had 
heralded in Italy the birth of the short 
story; Bomances, Chansons de Gestos 
existed in plenty; but it was the Celestina 
which foreshadowed what the modern novel 
might be, which in the future should sup¬ 


plant all these interminable epics and 
romances where fancy ran wild into weari¬ 
some extravaganoes and inconceivable im¬ 
possibilities. It gave equal promise of 
what the modern comedy might become, 
when Mysteries and Moralities should be 
succeeded by the modern play. Echoes there 
doubtless are in it of the old Boman drama; 
and yet there is something that tells us that 
ere long the Latin comedy would be not 
only equalled but surpassed, in the wider 
outlook, the more varied and subtle and 
delicate drawing, of the modem stage. For 
it is one of the strange peculiarities of this 
tragi-comedy that it is so hard to classify. 
As a drama it oould never have been 
acted; it is essentially a work to be 
read, not seen. If it could be presented 
on any stage, we should turn from it in 
disgust. If Celestina be but another and 
earner Iago, yet the greater foulness of her 
task excites repulsion merely. Even in 
Shakspere we feel that it needs only a little 
more, and we should hiss Iago off the 
boards : the slightest relaxation of the self- 
restraint which marks the consummate artist 
would make Iago unendurable. And this 
is the reason why so many class the 
work as a novel, a novel in dialogue; 
and why, in Bivadeneyra’s Biblio'eca de 
Autores Espanoles, it finds its place among 
the “ Novelistas Anteriores d Cervantes.” 
Thus, too, it is the parent of a double 
progeny—on the stage and in the library. 
Its faults lie not in the delineation of its 
characters. Celestina is a wonderful crea¬ 
tion, and has never been surpassed; Calisto 
and Melibea are scarcely more passion-mad 
than are Borneo and Juliet; and Melibea, 
though she falls, attracts quite as much as 
Juliet at first, and moves us to greater pity 
afterwards. The delineation of the servants, 
the bully, and their female companions, is 
a specimen of the almost photographic 
exactness in which the creators of the 
picaresque novel have always excelled. The 
fault of the piece lies in its length and 
tediousness, in the pedantry and the moral¬ 
ising which are put into the mouth of all 
characters equally. Celestina is as moral 
and as pious iu her words as she is immoral 
and impious iu her acts; and this woman 
of the people is as pedantic and quotes 
classical authors almost as freely as the 
educated Pleberio. 

It needs scarcely any acquaintance with 
the literature of the time to know how a 
translator of the age of Elizabeth and 
James would delight in such a work. 
Mabbe fairly revels in the pedantry and 
learned allusions of his original. He 
never attempts in the least to abridge 
his work; he constantly adds new flowere 
to the blossoming rhetoric ; he loves to 
cap a Spanish proverb with an English 
one, or even inserts one of his own when he 
has a fair chance. His delight in the task, 
and the labour which he has bestowed on 
it, are manifest to every reader. It is but 
seldom he omits anything or shirks a diffi¬ 
culty, though in the first line of the 
Argument to Act I. he does translate En pos 
de tin falcon sujo (“ after one of his hawks ”) 
by “after his usual manner.” But a little 
after he renders Quedese, no me euro by “ Let 
him alone, and bite upon the bit, come 
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what will, I care not.” In the game way he 
interpolates in the beginning of Act IV. 
“So that my sweetmeat shall have soure 
s luce.” Then again he expands Quien es 
esta vifja qut viene haldeando ? into “What 
old witch is this, that thus comes trayling 
her taile on the ground? Look how she 
sweeps the streets with her gowne! Fie, 
what a dust shee makes! ” Paa sea en etta 
casa (“ peace be to this house ”) becomes 
“ By thy leave, sweet beauty.” 

This last is an amusing instance of the 
only unfair liberty which Mabbe takes with 
his text. His Puritanism has an unbounded 
abhorrence of anything that savours of 
Romanism, or of irreverence. Biot (God) 
becomes “heaven” or “Jove,” “Jove 
pardon you ” ; and the like pedantry 
breaks out in the version of Esfuerza, 
efwrza, Celestina ; “ Coraggio, Coraggio, 
Celestina,” a phrase which so well marks 
out the Tudor translations of which Mabbe’s 
is a choice specimen. 

The book is excellently printed. This 
version of the Celestina should be read by 
all who do not understand Spanish ; for no 
one can rightly appreciate the evolution of 
the drama and the novel without some 
acquaintance with the Celettina, either in 
the original or in a good translation. No 
guide can be more pleasant for such a 
purpose than this reprint of Mabbe, with 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s admirable Intro¬ 
duction. Wentworth Webster. 


Rhodesia of To-day. A Description of the 
Present Condition and the Prospects of 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland. By 
E. F. Knight. (Longmans.) 

We welcome with pleasure a new work by 
the author of that delightful book Where 
Three Empires Meet. Mr. Knight spent the 
first seven months of last year in travelling 
in Matabeleland and Mashonaland; he 
entered Matabeleland at its south-western 
end and left Mashonaland by Manica and 
Beira, having wandered over some 1200 
miles. During this time he acted as corre¬ 
spondent of The Timet ; and portions of the 
articles he wrote for that paper are repro¬ 
duced in the present volume, which he was 
induced to write by the multitude of 
questions put to him by all sorts of people 
—miners, traders, farmers, artisans, and 
men of all degrees and conditions—respect¬ 
ing the territory of the Chartered Company, 
its capabilities, its prospects, and the chances 
of success for those who might settled in it. 
Small as Mr. Knight’s book is, it contains 
a mass of information, and most questions 
that can be reasonably asked by intending 
emigrants will be found answered in its 
pages. He formed a very high opinion 
of the Chartered Company’s country and 
considers that it has a great future before 
it: noae of its advantages have been over¬ 
rated, while its disadvantages have been 
exaggerated, and many of these will diminish 
and even disappear as the country becomes 
more settled. 

If, then, the country is so good, who had 
better go there ? Certainly not clerks, 
there is no opening for them ; nor for the 
white unskilled labourer. He can do nothing 
there, his place is filled already by the 


black man: native labour is abundant, 
efficient, and so cheap that no white labour 
can compete with it. 

“ These elementary facts,” says Mr. Knight, 
“should be impressed on the minds of poor 
men at home who have read glowing tales of 
the fortunes made by diggers in Australia and 
California, and who imagine the conditions are 
the same in Africa. The white unskilled 
labourer can do nothing here ; if he remains 
in the country he is likely to degrade into that 
shame of our race to be found in every country 
where native labour is procurable, the mean 
white, a lower creature far than the black 
savage by his side.” 

It is not only the peaceful Mashonas who 
supply any amount of native labour, but 
also the warlike Matabele. These turbulent 
savages have in an inoredibly short space of 
time been completely pacified. 

“Absolute security in life and property was 
the immediate result of the successful campaign 
which broke up the Matabele military system; 
and very great credit indeed is due to the 
administrator and other officers of the Chartered 
Company, who have with suoh admirable tact, 
discretion, and decision brought about this end.” 

One inducement to work is the hut tax; 
the money to pay this tax must be earned, 
and this leads on to the desire to earn 
more. It is found that those who come 
in to do a month’s work, to earn their 
hut tax, often remain for six months. 
Even the lazy Matabele warrior, Mr. 
Knight tells us, who of old, after 
he had earned enough to buy a sufficiency 
of wives, would work no more all his life 
through, has found the hut tax a stimulus 
to exertion. The immigrants for whom there 
is the greatest demand are farmers and 
skilled artisans, especially masons and 
carpenters; there is a limited demand for 
skilful miners from Cornwall; but the least 
speculative and most profitable business 
that can be undertaken by a pioneer is 
market gardening in the vicinity of a rising 
township. Whether of the right or wrong 
sort, adventurers are pouring into Matabele¬ 
land, as is shown by the white population 
of Buluwayo, which in April, 1894, num¬ 
bered but 250, and by August had increased 
to 3,000. 

Our author speaks very highly of the 
climate of both Mashonaland and Mata¬ 
beleland. The former has earned an un¬ 
enviable and undeserved reputation for 
unbealthiness ; that malaria is more preva¬ 
lent than in Matabeleland he attributes to 
the fact of there having been fewer 
cattle in the country to eat down the 
long rank grass, twelve feet in height, 
and even more in part of the low¬ 
lands, which rots away after the rains and 
naturally produces fever. This will be 
remedied by the increase of cattle; and even 
where there is malaria, Mr. Knight was 
assured by resident medical men that it was 
of a very mild type. But there is something 
more dangerous than malarial fever, which 
is not confined to Mashonaland; and that is 
drink. “Men die of whisky, and their 
friends charitably call it fever.” 

One of the most important industries in 
both Mashonaland and Matabeleland will 
be mining. Mr. Knight praises the 
mining regulations of the Chartered Com¬ 
pany, and compares them vory favourably 


with those of the Transvaal. The object of 
the Company is to attract many men of 
moderate means rather than a single large 
capitalist. Whether the Company is wise 
in this or not, it certainly does not 
deserve to be stigmatised as a corpora¬ 
tion of greedy cipitalists, whose enter¬ 
prise can enrich none save themselves 
and other wealthy speculators. The same 
principles govern the land regulations 
of the Company. Middle men are now 
generally in bad odour, and they do not 
escape at the hands of Mr. Knight. If the 
instances he gives of exorbitant charges 
and enormous profits are characteristic and 
not exceptional, then the dealers deserve all 
that can be said against them ; but com¬ 
petition will gradually remedy this evil, 
though at present it must put a serious 
hindrance in the way of emigration, and is 
very hard on youngsters in the Civil Service 
and others of limited income. Mr. Knight 
recommends young fellows fresh from home 
or from Cape Colony to enlist in the 
Company’s mounted police: they will learn 
much about the country and the natives. 
A large proportion of the troopers are 
gentlemen who have held Her Majesty’s 
commission or been at public schools or the 
universities. 

Mr. Knight considers the future of the 
Chartered Company as assured, and con¬ 
cludes with the following remarks, which 
will, doubtless, be distasteful to a certain 
olass of politicians, but will be cordially 
agreed with by the great bulk of 
Englishmen: 

“ Mr. Bhodes will now have his reward in be - 
holding a prosperous community of his fellow- 
countrymen in occupation of this rich territory, 
which, by his foresight, determination, states¬ 
manship, and strife for years with opponents 
at home and abroad, he has secured to Great 
Britain. It should always be remembered that, 
had it not been for his untiring vigilance, this 
vast high plateau, with its gold and its wealth 
of pastoral and arable lands, would ere this 
have fallen into the hands of one or other of 
the three foreign Powers which keenly con¬ 
tested its possession with the Premier of Cape 
Colony.” 

W. Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Jervis. By B. M. Croker. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Shilriclc, the Drummer ; or, Loyal and True. 
By Julia Agnes Fraser. In 3 vols. 
(Remington.) 

The Friends of Innisheen. By Wilfred 
Woollam. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Helen. By Oswald Valentine. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ballyleg Junctim. By F. M. Allen. 
(Downey.) 

First Davenport of Bramhall. By Joseph 
Bradbury. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Killeen ; a Study of Girlhood. By E. 
O’Connor Morris. (Elliot Stock.) 

A Blind Man's Love. By Laurence John. 
(Drane.) 

A Datcnlst Fate. By Ivon Hamilton 
Campion. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mrs. Croker's new story is full of life and 
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motion. Her previous novels have been 
excellent in their way, as sketches of 
character; but there is a greater grasp in 
the present work, and from one point of 
view it may be described as a sustained 
comedy of Anglo-Indian manners. The 
Beene is laid at a station in the hills, where 
the two rivals and match-makers, Mrs. 
Langrishe and Mrs. Brande, keep the social 
game alive for the whole body of residents. 
The former is the wife of a military officer, 
the latter of a civilian high in the 
service. They are capitally drawn, and the 
reader will never suffer a moment’s ennui 
while they are on the stage. They 
both decide on importing a niece—the 
one from Calcutta and the other from 
England; but whereas Mrs. Langtishe’s 
niece, Lalla Faske, is a vicious little thing 
—though regarded by the officers as fas¬ 
cinating — Mrs. Brande’s niece, Honor 
Gordon, is a tall, stately young woman of 
noble appearance and demeanour. There 
suddenly appears at the station “Mr. 
Jervis,’’ the handsome adopted son of a 
proprietor of patent foods; but while upon 
his travels he allows his companion, Oapt. 
Waring — a gambler and a man of 
desperate antecedents—to pose as the 
millionaire. Many an amusing con'retempe 
ensues before the true position of Mr. 
Jervis is revealed, and the iniquities of the 
impostor, Waring, are fully exposed. Mrs. 
Langrishe seems at first to be outdistancing 
her rival, but in the end there is only weep¬ 
ing and gnashing of teeth for her. After 
lavishing every attention upon her niece, 
and triumphantly securing a baronet as her 
promised husband, the volatile Lalla loses 
all her chances, and the baronet as well, by 
kicking her heels too high at a theatrical 
entertainment. The wedding cake had even 
been prepared; and when in a flood of tears 
Mrs. Langrishe asked what was to be done 
with it, the incorrigible Lalla actually 
counselled her to “ raffle it! ” Meanwhile, 
the loves of the virtuous Jervis and Honor 
proceed, through divers trials and misunder¬ 
standings, to a happy conclusion ; and Mrs. 
Brande enjoys a further triumph over the 
rival queen of the station when her husband 
is knighted. The novel is sparkling and 
amusing all through, and there is not a 
dull page in it. 

There are many stirring and pathetic 
scenes in Miss Fraser’s Shilrick, the Drummer ; 
but what will chiefly militate against this 
novel is its portentous length. Each page 
contains double the ordinary quantity of 
matter, and ,there are no fewer than 1041 
pages in the three volumes. This is a pity, 
because with concentration the authoress 
might have achieved a distinct success. The 
story is a romance of the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, and all the characters are clearly 
drawn. A few references to them will show 
what kind of entertainment the reader has 
to expect. First comes the young Irish 
gentleman, Morven O’Neill, who led the 
rising under the name of Michael Cluny. He 
was of a strikingly handsome presence, with 
a lofty nature and a subtle fascination about 
him which none could resist. He has for 
his bride Estelle de Montmorenci, a lady of 
high lineage, delicate in appearance, but 
with an intensity of feeling in her nature 


which carries her through unnumbered 
hardships. Their trials and wanderings elicit 
our sympathy, which is enhanced when they 
both perish under melancholy circumstances. 
Owen Maguire, O’Neill’s faithful attendant, 
is a sterling old fellow; while Shilrick 
O’Toole, the brave little drummer, is a 
character in ten thousand. Rather than 
betray the trust reposed in him by others, 
he suffered the pain of a court-martial, was 
condemned to death, and only reprieved to 
o through more suffering still. Miss Fraser 
eserves credit for her careful delineation of 
the drummer-boy. Eveleen Corrie is a 
bewitching Irish girl, who likewise passes 
through seas of trouble before she is 
united at last to her lover, Capt. Annesley. 
Thalia Coghlan and Kerry O’Toole are 
another couple whose fortunes we follow 
with interest, and there is even a fourth 
pair of lovers to diversify the narrative. 
In fact, it is a remarkable circumstance in 
connexion with this novel that the charac¬ 
ters in it, though so numerous, all establish 
claims of their own upon us. Of course 
there is a traitor in the camp, Thaddeus 
Magin, who betrays O’Neill to his death, 
and brings trouble upon Shilrick. Miss 
Fraser depicts several historical episodes of 
the Rebellion; but these may be read with 
greater fulness elsewhere, and serve only to 
swell the proportions of the present story. 

There is decided power, though of an 
ill-regulated type, in The Friends of Innisheen. 
The author’s efforts seem somewhat in¬ 
coherent, but he may acquire literary finish 
in time. The “ friends ” indicated in the 
title—Ernest Drake and Eustace Delamere 
—are at first represented in a most favour¬ 
able light, and the friendship between the 
older and the younger man has something 
genuine about it. Trouble arises through 
the vagaries of Drake’s wife Norah, from 
whom her husband was separated owing to 
a painful misunderstanding. “ Along with 
her clear-eyed, sunny Irish face, Norah had 
inherited bewitching ways,’’ which had 
either come down to her from some ances¬ 
tress, or had been acquired before the 
mirror. She evan got Ernest’s young friend 
Eustace within her toils, though he was 
quite unaware of her identity. The scene 
at the last, where she loses her life in a 
terrible accident, the result of a mad race 
between life and death, is really dramatic; 
but it might have been averted if Drake 
had been a little more explicit with Dela¬ 
mere at an earlier stage. Like the immortal 
Silas Wegg, Drake occasionally “ drops 
into poetry.” To do him justice, his verses 
are sometimes very fair; but as he makes 
“ corn” rhyme with “ dawn," it is obvious 
that there is considerable room for im¬ 
provement. 

Helen , the latest edition to the “ Pseu¬ 
donym Library,” is by no means equal to 
some of its predecessors. Helen Lemarde- 
lay, a girl who is longing to sacrifice herself 
to some one, though she has not yet found 
the man worthy of her affections, at length 
—to use a sporting phrase—“ puts all her 
money ” on George Aston, a clever young 
Cambridge man with advanced ideas. After 
marriage they begin to drift apart. He 
writes books which she does not under¬ 


stand; and he cultivates the society of a 
seductive Mrs. Castellain, which she 
unfortunately does understand. Trouble 
ensues, and a considerable time elapses 
before thiags are put right; but at the last 
there seems to be a distinct rapprochement. 
It is but just to say that the Btyle in which 
this little volume is written is above the 
average, and better than its matter. 

Dallyheg Junction is a capital piece of Irish 
comedy. The name of “F. M. Allen” 
would of itself be a sufficient guarantee for 
the reader; but even this amusing author 
has never excelled his present sketch for 
genuine, uproarious fun. The description 
of the founding and working of the Kilma- 
hone and Ballybeg Junction Railway is 
described with keen humour; and this is 
intensified when we come to the account of 
the “warm” reception tendered to the 
English secretary who went out to take 
oharge of the line. The official whom he 
intended to supplant played it somewhat 
low down upon his rival, it must be 
admitted; but one cannot help being 
convulsed with laughter over the comical 
adventures which make him more anxious 
to resign the secretaryship within a space of 
twenty-four hours than he had ever been to 
take it up. There is a love-story running 
through the volume; and the reader will 
find himself admiring the pretty Irish girl, 
Rose O’Donnell, as warmly almost as her 
fortunate lover, William Macready Walsh, 
did. 

First Davenport of Bramhall is written 
somewhat in the high “ ’Ercles’ vein." 
The time of the story is the middle of 
the fifteenth century. There is a good deal 
of the “ By my halidom ! ’’ about it; but a 
novel is not necessarily historical because it 
is liberally besprinkled with such phrases. 
As a matter of fact, “ First Davenport of 
Bramhall ” himself is a bit of a bore, and 
the whole thing is deadly dull, and fails to 
convey to us a true picture of English life 
during the Wars of the Roses. A worthy 
knight is taken unawares by the villain of 
the narrative and thrown into the Mersey. 
Davenport rescues him, and in course of 
a sanguinary encounter with the offender 
brings the same watery vengeance upon 
him. He is thought to be dead, but we 
know better. The villain revives to do a 
good deal more mischief before the story 
closes. There are two pairs of lovers, who, 
after playing at cross purposes for a time, 
shake down into the right matrimonial 
grooves at the end. 

Miss O’Connor Morris may be congratu¬ 
lated upon her charming idyllic study of 
girl life, Killeen. We trace the fortunes of 
sweet Nesta Thorold from girlhood to 
beautiful womanhood and marriage with 
real interest. Indeed, Nesta is one of the 
best girl characters we have recently met 
with in fiction. She is delightfully natural; 
and by her innocent and loving ways she 
breaks down many an icy human barrier, 
and changes the hatred or indifference of 
her enemies into tenderness and affection. 
Her lover, Major Chichester, is worthy of 
her, and it is pleasant to see them united 
after a period of bitter misunderstanding. 
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A handsome, but wicked, young woman 
forms the central figure in A Blind Man’s 
Love. By lying and intrigue she captures 
a blind baronet, marrying him for the sake 
of his title and wealth. The latter she 
proceeds to dissipate at the card-table, and 
things become so warm at last that she 
elopes with an old lover. After a short 
time he casts her off, and she sinks from 
one depth of degradation to another till 
death ends her miserable existence. She is 
penitent at the last, and obtains the forgive¬ 
ness of those whom she has deeply injured. 
At a later date the blind baronet marries 
the only woman whom he has ever really 
loved, and who has remained true in her 
affection for him through many trials. There 
is nothing whatever striking in this little 
story; but the character of Sir Giles Attwood 
is fairly drawn, and the same may be sail 
of that of Maty Wantage, his good angel. 

In apologising for his gory narrativo, 
A Dawn less Fate, Mr. Campion states that 
he wrote it, first, that Troth alone may 
stand, and, secondly, that Justice may be 
for the dead. Well, if it had never appeared, 
we fail to see why Truth should have been 
unable to hold up, or why Justice should 
have tottered upon her throne. Instead of 
having the vraisemblance of reality, the 
whole work appears to us essentially unreal. 
Among the incidents is the murder of a 
baronet, for which crime an innocent clergy¬ 
man is hanged. Before the life penalty is 
exacted the prisoner’s mother dies in his 
cell while visiting him, and the wretched 
man’s betrothed dies about the time of his 
execution. After many years the hero of 
the story, in discovering his own father, 
also discovers in him the baronet’s murderer. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Here, There, and Everywhere. By Baron de 
Malortie. (Ward & Downey.) This book is 
published without date, which is always an 
error, and with an apology which its very 
interesting contents render quite needless. It 
is difficult in some of these pieces to find the 
Baron, who is one of the most modest of 
recorders. As a Hanoverian subject, he gives 
first place to letters from his late Majesty, 
King Emestus Augustus, which, however, do 
not justify his description as “ a valuable con¬ 
tribution to contemporary history.” He adores 
Bishop Dupanloup, Ferdinand of Naples, the 
Franco-Austrian Emperor of Mexico, the Comte 
de Chambord, and is, in all things, a Royalist 
of Royalists. But his faith in kings was dashed 
with uncomfortable reflection when he met 
General Bosoo, the defender of Gauta, at 
Trieste, a needy guest at the table of the Comte 
de Chambord: 

“ ‘ Je suit au bout de mon rouleau,’ said the 
General, ‘ and unless I can earn enough to live 
I shall hare to enlist as a private or ’—and a sad 
look came over his handsome face—* or be obliged 
to take to a barrel-organ.’ ’ Surely his Majesty 
would not allow you to want anything ? ’ Bosco 

f are a faint smile. ‘ They’ll take your very heart’s 
Iood; there is no sacrifice they will not exact— 
all that as a matter of oourse ; but lo! find your¬ 
self in want and you will see. The great are the 
same everywhere, all selfish and ungrateful.’ ” 

Some friend of the ex-king who has lately 
died, leaving a fortune of millions, should 
make haste to explain this most cruel neglect of 
one who had surely a first claim upon his 


Majesty’s purse. The Baron thinks the 
Empress Carlota of Mexico “ one of the most 
remarkable women of her day”; and if this 
book contained nothing but the pathetic 
account of her vain entreaty of Napoleon III., 
and her consequent insanity, it would be a 
remarkable work. The poor sffiicced lady’s 
refusal to quit the Vatican after an interview 
with Pio Nono; the hasty furnishing of a bed¬ 
chamber by the Pope and AntonelU for a sex 
so foreign to the Papal palace; the way in 
which she was beguiled to visit a convent, where 
she conducted herself with imperial sanity, 
until seeing a steaming pot au feu, she plunged 
her arm into the boiling mess and seized a 
piece of meat, whioh she ate with avidity—her 
delusion being that the food given to herself 
would be poisoned—all this and much more 
makes, perhaps, the most harrowing chapter of 
biography that has ever been recorded. The 
first compliment received from a crowned head 
by Napoleon III. was the ribbon of a Saxon 
order ; and Count Benst, long after, remarked 
to Baron de Malortie, “ It seems odd that 
Saxony should owe its existence, and the king 
his throne, to a bit of ribbon.” That is “ a 
valuable contribution to contemporary his¬ 

tory,” and the statesman who spoke knew the 
facts; for it was Beust himself who, after 
Sadowa, while Bismarck was about to swallow 
Saxony, harried to the Tuileries and 

heard Napoleon’s grateful promise that 

the king's crown should not be touched. 
Napoleon added, “ J’en fais mon affaire.” 
Another incident of only less interest 

is recorded of the “ Red Prince,” who some¬ 
what rudely said to the Hanoverian Baron, 

‘' Well, Malortie, when will you have there the 
Eagle instead of the White Horse ? ” to which 
the Baron replied, with a cool but respectful 
bow, “The day, Sir, when the Hanoverians 
shall prefer the White Horse of Bronzell to 
that of Hanover.” The retort was smart in¬ 
deed, and we give it to show that the Baron is 
very able in repartee, if not in stylo as a writer. 

It is, howevor, common to tease Prussians with 
reference to the Bronzell mare, that animal 
being the only prisoner made by the Prince of 
Prussia and the army invading Baden to re¬ 
press the insurrection, when they dispersed the 
rebels at Bronzell without firing a shot. But 
old King William, hearing of the incident, sum¬ 
moned the Governor of Berlin and the general 
commanding the Guards, and ordered his 
nephew in their presence to apologise and to 
shake hands with the Baron, an honour which 
the King followed, whispering sternly as he 
held the Baron’s hand, “ Your tongue is also 
rather long, and you might as well have dis¬ 
pensed with your allusion to my white mare of 
Bronzell.” We have shown that this is a work 
of uncommon interest. And if, instead of giving 
an unconnected series of pieces or chapters, the 
Baron had thrown his notes and recollections 
and experiences into a well-linked and some¬ 
what autobiographical form, the result might 
not have been more valuable, but it would 
have attracted a far greater body of readers, 
and would have done far greater credit to his 
literary reputation. 

Mr. Hyde’s volume on The Post in Orantand 
Farm (A. & C. Black) is a work of independent 
research, which supplements in many particu¬ 
lars the more extended treatise on the Post 
Office whioh was recently written by Mr. 
Joyce. WitheriDgs, who was connected with 
the office during the troublous period from 
1632 to 1651, is the chief hero of the narrative. 

His energy was unbounded and his enthusiasm 
was unquenched. He is justly described as 
the forerunner of a loDg line of able and 
zealous official", whose arduous labours have 
built up the stately fabric of the postal system 
at home and in the colonies. As regards his 


contemporaries, De Quester and Burlamaqui, 
a few more details might have been gleaned 
by Mr. Hyde, through a reference to the 
Harleian Society’s reprint of the London 
Visitations. The name of Sorbiere is mis¬ 
printed on p. 32, and his visit to England took 
place nearly thirty years after the date which 
is assigned to it. The opening sentence on p. 
130 makes mention of a “Mr. John Nicholas ” 
writing to his son, Mr. Edward Nicholas; and 
from such an expression few—very few— 
readers would draw the conclusion that the 
latter Nicholas was afterwards a Secretary of 
State, and that his father was a country gentle¬ 
man of good position in Wiltshire. More, too, 
might have been made of Daniel O’Neale, who 
was a Member of Parliament for St. Ives. 
But such additional details can easily be in¬ 
corporated in a subsequent issue. Mr. Hyde 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his labours 
among the State papers and the official records 
of the kingdom have added materially to the 
stock of knowledge previously at the service of 
the public with respect to the working of the 
Post Office to the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

Letters from Sebastopol. By Colonel Camp¬ 
bell. (Bentley.) Colonel Campbell’s letters, 
or some of them, were worth publishing; but 
the collection had been better if cut down to 
two-thirds of its present size. No new light is 
thrown across the events of 1854-5, but the 
words of a man speaking from the trenches 
can never be without their value. Campbell 
seemt to have been possessed of great common 
sense, perhaps a rarer quality than courage, and 
to have shown undoubted pluck throughout the 
whole trying and woefully mismanaged business. 
Lord Wolseley contributes a capital preface; and 
his remarks on the fitness of publishing “ the 
diaries and correspondence of thoughtful 
officers who daily reoorded their impressions on 
the spot ” are fully justified so far as this 
volume is concerned. Some of the letters are 
painful reading, showing relentlessly, as they 
do, the difficulties put by their government in 
the way of men fighting England’s battles. 
But somehow, on closing the record, one is not 
altogether sorry that those in power misbehaved 
themselves so wantonly, for the courage.and 
good temper of the soldiers only shines out 
more brightly. To students of the war, and 
the events leading up to and following close 
upon it, these letters will be full of interest; 
and it would be scarcely possible to find a 
braver book to put into a schoolboy’s hands. 
The work is made more valuable by Lowes 
Dickinson’s admirable portrait of the writer. 

Odd Bits of History. By Henry W. Wolff. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Wolff's book, though too 
scrappy to be quite satisfactory, makes pleasant 
enough reading. His style is not particularly 
good, but it is not aggressive; and one forgets 
its [faults—always excepting the excessive use 
of italicised French—in the pursuit of queer 
bits of knowledge. An essay entitled “The 
Remnant of a Great Race ” has more value than 
the other contributions, some of which are 
fragile and unsatisfying. Doubtless there are 
many people who like to take their history in 
small doses, and to such Mr. Wolff’s pages will 
be palatable. Qualities there are too, here and 
there, that make the volume profitable even to 
more serious students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ms. John Murray announces The Crimean 
War, from First to Last, being extracts from 
the private letters and journals of General Sir 
Daniel Lysons, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower, 
with illustrations from the author’s own draw¬ 
ings and plans. In explanation of the title, 
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it may be stated that “ Fighting Dan Lysons ” 
was the first soldier to jump ashore at the 
landing at “ Old Port,” and that he never left 
the oamp of the Light Division for a single day 
from the commencement to the end of the war. 
He was present at the shirmish on the Boul- 
ganak, at the battle of the Alma, at the affair 
of MoKenzie’s heights, at the battle of Inker- 
man ; and he served in the trenches throughout 
the siege, including both attacks on the Bed an. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. are issuing this 
week the fourth volume of English Prose, edited 
by Mr. Henry Craik, containing selections 
from the great prose writers of the eighteenth 
century. 

The three next volumes in the “ Badminton 
Library” will be: Dancing, by Mrs. Lilly 
Grove; Billiards, by Major W. Broadfoot, B.E.; 
and Modern Sea-Fishing, by John Bickerdyke, 
with contributions on foreign fish and tarpon 
by Mr. W. Senior and Mr. A. C. Harmsworth, 
and illustrations by Mr. C. Napier Hemy. 

Messes. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a volume of Social Essays, by Mr. 
'Walter Besant, to be entitled As We Are: As 
We May Be, 

Next week a volume of Essays and Studies, 
by Mr. J. Churton Collins, will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It includes essays 
from the Quarterly, on Dryden, the Predecessors 
of Shakspere, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, and 
the Porson of Shaksperian Criticism; and an 
essay from the Cornhill on Menander. They 
have all been revised and enlarged; and the 
author believes that they show reason why 
certain conventional literary verdicts, in some 
cases of important concern, should be recon¬ 
sidered. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons hope 
that the Life of General Sir Edward Hamley, 
which is being written by Mr. A. Innes Shand, 
will be ready for publication early in the 
spring. 

Miss Margaret Benson, the daughter of 
the Arohbishop of Canterbury, has written a 
small volume of sketches and studies of 
animals in their domestic relations, entitled 
Subject to Vanity, The book, illustrated by the 
authoress, will be published by Messrs. Methuen 
next week. 

Mes. Hamilton Kino is about to publish, 
with Messrs. W. B. Whittingham & Co., two 
small volumes in commemoration of Cardinal 
Manning. The first is of poems, entitled 
The Prophecy of Westminster ; &o., and the 
second consists of extracts from his Anglican 
Sermons, illustrative of his character. 

The new volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing the result of the Book Sales during 
1894, will be published next week by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. Several fresh features which 
have not appeared in the earlier volumes will 
mark the new one. 

A new volume by Mr. S. B. Crockett, 
entitled Bog-Myrtle and Peat, is announced by 
Messrs. BlisS, Sands & Foster for publication 
on March 1. It consists of tales, chiefly of 
Galloway, gathered between the year 1889 and 
the present time. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish 
A King's Diary, by Mr. Percy White, author 
of “Mr. Bailey-Martin.” It will be issued in 
a peculiar form, and will be followed by 
other works produced in a similar manner. 
Mr. Max Pemberton has undertaken the selec¬ 
tion and editing of this new departure in pocket 
editions. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will issue shortly 
a translation, by Mr. E. Yizetelly, of M. Zola’s 
novel, The Mysteries of Marseilles, with a new 
portrait of the author for frontispiece. 


The same firm have also nearly ready a novel 
by a new writer, F. F. Montresor, entitled 
Into the Highways and Hedges, which, although 
of three-volume length, will be issued in one 
volume. The story is one of fifty years ago; 
and the principal figures are a rough poacher 
and a young lady, who, under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, had become his wife. Several of the 
scenes are laid in Newgate Prison. 

Two of the novels announced for early pub¬ 
lication by Messrs. Chatto & Windus are 
severally entitled In Deacon’s Orders and Under 
Sealed Orders. 

An historical romance of the immediate 
future, entitled Marmaduke, Emperor of 
Europe, by an anonymous author, will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Edmund Durrant 
& Co., of Chelmsford. A great portion of the 
plot is laid in East Anglia. 

Mr. J. Wilson McLaren, author of “ Scots 
Poems and Ballants,” is giving the finishing 
touches to a new novel, entitled “ Weir the 
Wizard,” which will appear serially in the 
Glasgow Weekly Mail, 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
immediately the following : The Wrong of Fate, 
by Lillies Lobenhoffor; The Maid of Havodwen, 
by John Ferran; and A Tale of Two Curates, 
by tiie Bev. James Copner. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Ballads and other Verses, by Mr. 
A. S. Beesley, one of the assistant masters at 
Marlborough, who wrote the Life of Sir John 
Franklin in the “ New Plutarch ” series. 

A volume of essays by the late Dr. Theo- 
philusCampbell, entitled Studies in Biblical-and 
Ecclesiastical Subjects, is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. H. B. Allenson will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume of travels, entitled Trips, by 
Mr. Henry Kilby, with illustrations by the 
author. Algeria, Holland, and the North Cape 
are among the places of interest described. 

Mr. James Bodway’s book, In the Guiana 
Forest, whioh has won for him the title of “ the 
Jefferies of the Tropics,” has just entered its 
second edition. Other editions have appeared 
in the United States and in the West Indies. 

Mr. Edward Almack, who is engaged upon 
a bibliography of the Eikon Basilike, asks 
persons who may be possessed of copies, or of 
other information relating thereto, to com¬ 
municate with him (care of Messrs. Blades, 
East & Blades, Abohurch-lane, E.C.). 
He states that one of Messrs. Blades’s most 
experienced compositors has been engaged for 
four months in setting up his description of the 
early editions, &o., and that about fifty 
title-pages have already been reproduced in 
facsimile. 

Under the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Mr. James Craven will deliver a 
lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
on January 27, on “Some Absurdities of the 
Law,” in which reference will be made to the 
existing state of the law with regard to lectures 
on Sunday. 

Mr. John Lane, of the Bodley Head, has 
sent to his friends, as a sort of Christmas 
present, a pretty little quarto pamphlet, con¬ 
sisting of a reprint of Sir Thomas Bodley|s 
brief autobiography (Oxford, 1647), which is 
itself a great rarity. The copy from which 
the present reprint was made was given to 
Mr. Lane—it is interesting to learn—by his 
former partner, Mr. Elkin Mathews. There is, 
we believe, a M8. version of it, differing at 
least in spelling, in the Bodleian Library. By 
way of illustration are given one of many 
existing portraits of Bodley—two others may 
be seen in Maeray’s Annals of the Bodleian 


Library (second edition, 1890); and a repro¬ 
duction of the Bodley medal, struck from the 
design of Jean Warin, of which only three 
copies are known to exist. In an Introduction 
Mr. Lane tells the story of the origin of 
his publishing business. We need only note 
here that Mr. Mathews came from Exeter, 
Bodley’s birthplace; and that Mr. Lane, too, 
is a Devonshire man. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The Century Magazine tor February will 
contain an article on “The Death of Emin 
Pasha,” by Mr. B. Dorsey Mohun, the U.S. 
agent in the Congo Free State; and also a 
story called “ He would a Wooing Go,” by Mr. 
Frank Pope Humphrey, author of the “ New 
England Cactus,” in the Pseudonym Library. 

Canon Tristram, who recently visited J span, 
is giving his experiences in the Leisure Hour. 
Through his daughter, who speaks the language, 
he was able to see and understand many place 3 
and things which are hidden from the ordinary 
English tourist. 

The February number of Cassell's Magazine 
opens with an article upon “ Some Boyal Pets,” 
illustrated with drawings by Mr. Ernest M. 
Jessop, to whom special facilities for the pur¬ 
pose were given at Windsor and Sandringham. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston, the Imperial Com¬ 
missioner and Consul - General for Central 
Africa, contributes an illustrated article on the 
Hausa people to the Leisure Hour for February. 
The same number also contains an account of 
Mysore and the late Maharaja, by General Sir 
George Wolseley. 

The Sunday at Home is publishing a series 
of reproductions of photographs of the Giant 
Cities of Bashan, taken during a recent journey 
by Major Algernon Heber-Percy. 

In the Quiver for February Miss T. Sparrow 
continues her account of her experiences “As 
One of the Penniless Poor,” “With the Fish- 
Curers” being the special subject of this 
month’s paper. The same number contains 
“ A Day in the Life of a Bishop,” by the Bsv. 
Montague Fowler, chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with illustrated photographs 
taken at Lambeth and Wells and in the Mela¬ 
nesian Mission. 

The February number of The Churchman 
will contain an article by the Bev. J. E. 
Watts-Ditchfield on “ Men’s Services," giving 
an account of the extraordinary success of the 
movement at St. Peter’s, Holloway. Artides 
will also appear by Judge Warren, Archdeacon 
Wynne, Dr. Sinker, ana Mr. Hay-Aitken. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, by decree of the house, upon Dr. 
J. S. Burdon-Sanderson, the new regius pro¬ 
fessor of medicine. Until the appointment of 
a successor, Prof. Burdon-Sanderson will con¬ 
tinue to discharge the duties of the Waynflete 
chair of physiology. 

Prof. Bywater has been elected to an 
honorary fellowship at Exeter, of which college 
he had long been a fellow, until his appoint¬ 
ment to the regius chair of Greek transferred 
him to Christ Church. 

Prof. J. E. B. Mayor proposes to lecture 
this term at Cambridge on “ Seneca’s Epistles.” 
At Oxford, Prof. Ellis is lecturing on “ Statius’s 
Silvae,” and is also giving instruction in the 
writing of Latin verses. 

Mr. F, T. Palgrave, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, proposes to deliver a course of lectures 
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upon “ Landscape as dealt with in Poetry," 
beginning with the poets ot Greece and Borne. 

Prof. Percy Gardner announces a public 
lecture at Oxford, on February 4, on “ The Life 
and Work of Sir Charles Newton.” 

Mr. B. Warinqton, the new Sibthorpian 
professor of rural economy at Oxford, has 
chosen for the subject of his inaugural lecture 
“ The Present Belations of Agricultural Art and 
Natural Scienoe.” 

Under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate, Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, 
university lecturer in history, will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge this 
term on "The History of Education." 

The Gamble prize at Girton College has 
been awarded to Miss Isabel Maddison, for her 
essay on "Singular Solutions of Differential 
Equations of the First Order, and the Geo¬ 
metrical Properties of oertain In-variants and 
Co-variants of their Complete Primitives.” 

Under the will of Miss Susan Kidd, the 
University of Oxford has received the bequest 
of a portrait of her father, Dr. John Kidd, 
sometime regius professor of medicine. 

At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, to be held on Thursday of 
this week, Mr. Eirikr Magnusson was to read 
a paper on “ The Myth of Yggdrasill.” Prof. 
Post gate is proposed for re-election as presi¬ 
dent, and Dr. Henry Jackson as a new vice- 
president. From the aooounts for last year, it 
appears that the society is in a flourishing 
condition. The total number of members is 
151, of whom just half have compounded. 
The investments amount to £800, estimated at 
their par value ; but £300 of this is in the con¬ 
solidated stock of the Bombay and Baroda 
Bailway, which sells at a premium of more 
than 100. In addition, there is a balance at 
the bank of £160. 

At the extraordinary meeting of the Convo¬ 
cation of London University, held last Tuesday, 
the resolutions of the annual committee, 
approving generally the scheme of the Boyai 
Commissioners, were adopted by a majority of 
175 votes to 206. Earlier in the same day, 
Lcrd Bosebery, in reply to an influential 
deputation, had announced the intention of the 
Government to propose a Statutory Commission 
to carry the scheme into effect. 

Messrs. Williams & Norqate, of London 
and Edinburgh, have opened a branch of their 
business at Oxford, in the Broad, chiefly for the 
sale of foreign book®. 

Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, reader in Greek at 
Oxford, will delivera lecture before theEthioal 
Society, on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex 
Hall, Strand, upon "Primitive Ethical Ideas 
among the Greeks." 

We quote the following from the Timet : 
"Duiing the past year the total number of 
matriculated students at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh was 2,949 (including 140 women). Of this 
number 767 (including 128 women) were enrolled 
in the faculty of Arts, 155 (including five women) 
in the faculty of Science, 68 in the faculty of 
Divinity, 454 in the faculty of Law, 1,494 in the 
faculty of Medicine, and 11 (including seven 
women) in the faculty of Music. Of the students 
of medicine, 622 (or nearly 42 per cent.) belonged 
to Scotland, 498 (or fully 33 per cent) wire from 
England and Wales, 74 from Ireland, 59 from , 
India, 205 (or neatly 14 per cent.) from British 
Colonies, and 35 from foreign countries. While 
the total number of students of medicine has ! 
decreased in recent sessions, the ratio of students 
coming from the countries enumerated has been 
practically unchanged for the last ten years. 
Besides these matriculated students, 72 non- 
matrlcula'id students hare paid the five-shilling 
entrance fee, 49 of whom were women attending 
music classes. 


* 1 The number of degrees conferred in the various 
faculties during the year was as followsMaster 
of Arts, 88; Doctor of Scienoe, 7; Bachelor of 
Science, 28; Bachelor of Divinity, 9; Bachelor 
of Laws, 10; Bachelor of Law, 2; Doctor of 
Medicine, 64; Bachelor of Medicine and Master 
in Surgery, 245. The general council of the 
university now numbers 7,642 members. 

"The total annual value of the university 
fellowships, scholarships, bursaries, and prizes 
amounts to about £15,930—viz., in the faculty 
of Arts, £9,590; in the faculty of Science (besides 
a number of bursaries, Ac., in other faculties which 
are tenable by science students), £420; in the 
faculty of Divinity, £1,570; in the faculty of Law, 
£480; in the faculty of Medicine, £3,750; and in 
the faculty of Music, £120." 

A meeting is to be held on Monday next, at 
Toynbee Hall, to discuss what has been done 
and attempted in University Settlements, 
during the past ten years, in the United King¬ 
dom and America. The Master of Balliol, 
Prof. Jebb, Prof. Patrick Geddes, and Canon 
Browne have (among others) promised to be 
present. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NBVICA I 

A sir ole lark to the immense white pall 
That hung above the earth, embracing all, 

Sang forth his song, the first song of tue year. 
As the white gloom grew datk, began the fall 

Of silent snow that lasted all night long, 

And when the morning came they found among 
The softs deep snow, the body of the lark, 

Quite stiff ana dead. But he had sung his song. 

Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 
Bovato. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The January number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (David Nutt) is a particularly interest¬ 
ing one. It opens with a notice of the late 
James Darmesteter, by Prof. Max Muller, who 
gives a lucid summary of his revolutionary 
theory regarding the late date of the Avesta, 
with a running commentary of criticism. At 
the very time of his death, Darmesteter was 
working at a new edition of his translation of 
the Avesta for the “ Saered Books of the 
East." We are glad to hear that the first 
volume is nearly printed ; and that the Intro¬ 
duction, containing his latest views on the 
subject, is left almost ready for the press. For a 
complete understanding of Darmesteter’s many- 
sided character, and the influence which he 
exercised on contemporary French thought, 
reference must be made to the remarkable 
article by M. Gaston Paris, in the Con¬ 
temporary. We may quote here the last words 
of Prof. Max Muller: 

"Happy as he was in his birth, he was even 
happier in his death. After a cheerful conversa¬ 
tion with his wife on some literary plans, he rested 
in his chair, while the bright sunlight streamed 
down upon him through the window of his library 
—a parting greeting from Mithra, the friend of 
light and truth, whom he had served to faithfully 
during his life ou earth. He fell asleep uncon¬ 
sciously, and never opened his eyes again.” 

Next, we may mention a translation, by Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare, of the Apocalypse of Moses, 
otherwise known as the Book of Adam, which 
has hitherto been known only from some 
imperfect Greek MS8., first published by 
Tisehendorf. Mr. Conybeare here translates it 
in its entirety from an Armenian M8. in the 
library of Etschmiadzin, whioh he photo¬ 
graphed for the purpose. He thinks that this 
Armenian version must have been made, not 
from a Greek, but from a Syriac or Ethiopio, 
or even an Arabic text. He points out that 

“ iu this Apocalypse we have one of those Jewish 
Apocrypha which, like the Book of Enoch, exor¬ 


cised a formative influence upon the earliest 
Christianity. For two ideas are prominent in it 
which have been perpatuated in the younger 
religion—namely, that of baptism by triple immer¬ 
sion after repentance and forgiveness of sins, and 
that of the resurrection in the flesh and restoration 
to the Garden of Eden of the descendants of 
Adam.” 

In this connexion we may mention that the 
Bev. B. H. Charles here concludes his transla¬ 
tion of the Book of Jubilees, from a new text 
based upon two authoritative Aethiopic MSS., 
which he has just published in the original in 
the series of “Anecdota Oxoniensia.” There 
are two other curious articles of interest, as 
illustrating the later connexion of Jewish with 
European literature. Dr. S. Kraues claims for 
Domninus—a Neo-Platonist philosopher at 
Athens in the fifth century, of whom little is 
known beyond some anecdotes in Suidas—that 
he was a Jew; while Prof. D. Kauffmann 
prints, from the Vatican archives, a long Latin 
letter in defenoe of the integrity of the Hebrew 
Bible, addressed to Cardinal Sirleto ( circa 1570) 
by (Lazarus de Viterbo, alias Eliezer Mazliacn 
ben Abraham Cohen, who was possibly the 
cardinal’s physician. Among the other con¬ 
tents, we may briefly mention : a third paper 
by Mr. S. Sohechter, on “ Some Aspects of 
Babbinic Theology ” ; the continuation of Mr. 
B. Lionel Abrahams’s exhaustive essay on " The 
Expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290”; 
and a note by Dr. Neubauer on some Hebrew 
fragments of the Bible, recently acquired by 
the Bodleian, which are written in a shorthand 
he confesses himsslf unable to decipher. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
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Offbbhzix, P. Ueb. die Nnmmuliten d. veneiianrehtn 
Tertiiira. Berlin : Friedliinder. 3 M. 

Schlksiboih, L. Handbuch der Theotie der linearen 
Dillerentiaigleichnngen. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Tenbner. 
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Wai»io, E. Monograph!* Cladonlamm universalis. Para 
n. Beilin: Friodlauder. 10 M. ... ..... 

Waisecusza, B. Baitriige *nr Pelrographie dar ojthohon 
Ceatralalpen, apeoiell d. GroM-Venedlgersteekea. I. o. 
n. MUnohen: Franz. 4 M. SO. 


PHILOLOGY. ETC. 

BziTEivaa zar Azzyriologii u. aemitischen SprachwUsen- 
,ohi£t, hrs*. v. F. Delitzach n. P. Haapt. 3. Bd. 1. 
Hft. Leipzig; Hinriehi. HM. 50. 

Grizz, J. u. W. Dentsoh-s Wurterbach. 9. Bd. 3. Lfg. 
B*arb. nnter Liitg. v. H. Hejaa. (9p. 895 —578.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 3 M. 

Mbbourt. H. Leziioa za del 8ohri!t*n Cicero e. 

17. Hft. Jena: Fischer. 10 M. 

SiDOziue, C. S. A, raojnsuit P. Moh-. Loipzlg: Tenhner. 
4M. 

ZiiTeoHBirr f. afcikrnixhe n. oosaniache Spreohen. 1. Jahrg. 
Berlin: Belmer. 13M. 


3. Tl. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TOE NEW 8YEIAC QOSPELS. 

Oxford: Jan 19,1195. 

The controversy on this subject is taking a 
rather wide and discussive range, in which I 
have no intention of following it. But Mr. 
Conybeare’s last letter compels me to say, 
what I hoped would have been superfluous, 
that I entirely agree with him that the ques¬ 
tions at issue must be determined on scientific 
grounds and no other. I only wished to ensure 
that the grounds should be really scientific, 
that the questions should be taken in their 
proper order, and that the answers to them 
should be deliberate, and not merely the first 
that came uppermost. 

I am perfectly ready to accept the reading of 
Cod. Sin., if that Bhall seem upon examination 
to have the best claim to be considered original. 
Indeed, I began myself with the assumption 
that there was a prima facie case in favour of 
it. But I found this assumption less easy to 
work out than might have been anticipated. 
The problem is to fiad that reading which shall 
best account for the variants that have come 
down to us—on the one hand, for the reading 
of the mass of Greek MSS., and on the other 
hand, for the group of Western readings. 
This problem is by no means an easy one, as 
Mr. Conybeare, I think, will find, if he attempts 
it in detail. 

The hypothesis of mine to which he refers 
was only one of three which I had entertained 
for a time, but was, on the whole, inclined to 
reject. It had nothing whatever to do with 
any question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy, and 
was only intended to bridge over the gap 
between the two lines of text presented by the 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac authorities. 

In like manner, I meant no imputation on 
the Syriac scribe when I spoke of him as 
“supplying” a masculine subject to the verb 
ini\tate. His language compelled him to define 
the subject as either masculine or feminine; 
and his choice of the masculine seemed to show 
what was the bent of his mind. That is all. 

I had aimed at doing precisely what Mr. 
Skipwith desiderates. I distinguished between 
the genealogy as a document with an inde¬ 
pendent existence anterior to our Gospel, and 
the same as incorporated in his text by tho 
Evangelist. In its first state, I cm well 
believe it probable that the list ended 'I uripp 51 
iyievyjaev ’ItjtoOj/ t be {Afyduo'cr] Xpm&v. But I 
do not think it so likely that the Evangelist 
left these words as he found them ; and I gave 
some reasons for doubting whether the new 
Syriao Version could represent what he really 
wrote. 

Be this as it may, I feel sure that we should 
do well to give up speaking of “ orthodoxy ” 
and “heterodoxy” in this connexion; or, if it 
is convenient to use the words, to use them 
without any invidious connotation. I also 
think that it would be well that we should first 
determine the exact position of our data before 
we begin to draw remote consequences from 
them. W. Sanday. 


London: Jan. 19, 1895. ! 

Mr. Conybeare’s attempt to get rid of the 
miraculous conception in Luke i. 5-ii. is fore¬ 
doomed to failure. Strongly marked unities of 
style and diction preclude any extensive ex¬ 
cisions in the text, and the miraculous con¬ 
ception is of the very warp and woof. 

1. Mary’s question, “ How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man P ” shows that she 
understood Gabriel as announcing something 
to take place then and there; and even if with 
the Ola Latin we omit this question, still 
Gabriel’s "The Spirit shall come upon thee,” 
coupled with the previous description of Mary 
as “virgin” and “betrothed,” keeps the sense 
firm. But it is very difficult to accept the Old 
Latin, in view of the close correspondency of 
the whole passage with the previous announce¬ 
ment to Zaohariah—“ How shall this beP” 
corresponding to a similar but more incredulous 
question of Zachariah’s. 

2. Correspondence is obviously implied be¬ 
tween Mary’s position and Elizabeth’s— 
Elizabeth sterile naturally and from age, Mary 
because unwedded ; and this correspondence is 
pointed out by Gabriel. Miracle, inevitable in 
the case of Elizabeth, indirectly involves 
miracle in Mary’s case also. 

3. Of Zaehariah it is said that he returned 
home and that his wife conceived; but without 
any such preface Mary is recognised as preg¬ 
nant immediately on entering Elizabeth’s 
house (vv. 41-14); and it is expressly Btated 
that she went “ with haste,” immediately after 
the Annunciation (vv. 20, 39, 56). Qne may 
notice, too, that it is to her own house that she 
returns. 

4. If Joseph had been intended to act such 
a part as that acted by Zichariah, the Annun¬ 
ciation would, according to analogy, have been 
made to him instead of to Mary. 

5. The prophecy implied in vv. 26, 31—“ the 
virgin shall conceive ”—would have been made 
quite void of power unless fulfilled literally. 

6. The inferiority of the Forerunner to Christ 
Himself artistically requires what is said of the 
former—“ filled with the Holy Ghost, even in 
his mother’s womb ”—to be surpassed in the 
case of Christ; and the consequence attributed 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Mary— 

5,5 «al t5 ytivtiutvov Hyinv HKijOiitrtTat vibs 0tov — 

indicates a fulfilling of this requirement in the 
actual manner of Christ’s conception. 

Thus, the evidence of Luke i. 5-ii. is far 
from corroborating tho purely spiritual view of 
parthenogenesis which Mr. Conybeare endea¬ 
vours to detect in our canonical narratives. It 
remains to show that this purely spiritual 
view is uncorroborated even by Philo. Philo 
instances four women who, according to the 
Old Testament as he real it, had conoeivod 
by divine agency without knowledge of their 
husbands; and if, as is suggested, he imagined 
that these women, after being spiritually known 
by tho divine power, had been known by their 
husbands in the ordinary manner, why should 
the case of these four women have been singled 
out as so exceptional ? Aud what is to be made 
of such texts as “ Leah did not derive seed or 
fertility from any creature but from God 
Ilimsolf ” ( Allegories , 63) ? But a study of 
Philo’s physiological tenets leaves no room for 
doubt; for wo fird him definitely committed 
to tho Aristotelian doctrine, according to which 
a father is not a contributor of matter, but 
only a cause (Questions and Solutions, 47). He 
has no difficulty in saying “God sowed,” 
“ God begat”—it is in reserving some father¬ 
hood for Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, that 
his difficulty arrives; and he can only suggest 
their property in their wives, and that God 
being all-sufficient procreates nothing for 
Himself. 

Philo’s parallelism to Matt, i., ii., Lukei. 5-ii., 
is striking; and the addition to our scanty 


stock of Jewish references to parthenogenesis 
is very welcome. It is surely a pity to damage 
the effect by an inference from Philo’s works 
which they do not justify, and of which the 
application to Matt, i , ii., Luke i. 5-ii., is so 
difficult. 

F. P. Basham. 


Salisbury: Ja:.S9,1695. 

Mr. Conybeare, in his last letter, quotes the 
;l Old-Latin ” as reading “with Mary, his 
wife," in Luke ii. 5. 

It cannot, however, be adduced en masse for 
this reading. Codd. o be aur. read “ uxore” 
without “desponsata” (o is defective at this 
particular point, but there does not seem to be 
sufficient spaoe for the latter word); of these 
MS8., a and 6 are, undoubtedly, witnesses to a 
very early text, and though c aur. are late 
MSS., they contain a fair number of curious 
and early readings. Two others, e and r, read 
“sponsa” simply; e represents an African, r, 
on the whole, an early European, text; d reads 
“desponsata” simply; q* nas “uxore su(a) 
desponsata ei,” a later corrector simply 
“ desponsata sibi ” ; ffn (according to Berger’s 
collation) l 5 have both “uxore” and “ despon¬ 
sata ” ; the testimony of the Version, therefore, 
is divided. 

As regards the exact meaning of “ sponsa,” 
I may perhaps be pardoned for calling atten¬ 
tion to Facciolati’s explanation of the word : 
“ /uojffTi), hj flips t mulier alicui promissa in matri- 
monium, pacta, sperata, et nondum uxor.” 

H. J. White. 


Guttinzen: J,n. 21,1695. 

When (December 21, 1894) I called attention 
to the fact that the Greek M8. of the Gospels 
346 has in Matt. i. 16 the reading, v pms<rTt\Ari** 

wapiivos Mapibfi tytnrfiru> ’IijffoDv t be KtySfiwov 

xpisriv, I had not yet seen the Academy of 
December 15, in which Mr. Allen had already 
done the same. 

Following Gregory, I said that 346 is the 
only MS. which has this reading. It is true that 
Mr. Allen refers to two other MSS.: namely, 13 
and 69, which have the same; but this is a 
mistake. Matt. i. 16 is not contained in either 
of them, the first leaves of both of them being 
lost—MS. 13, beginning with Matt. ii. 20; 
MS. 69, with Matt, xviii. 15 (see T. K. Abbott 
in his Collation of Four Important MSS. of the 
Gospels, Dublin, 1877, pp. vii., xi., 1, 5, 60, and 
p. 1., n. 2). 

But there is, as my friend Lie. Bousset has 
told me, another MS., likewise written in the 
twelfth century, which has the same reading : 
namely, No. 556, according to the numeration 
of Scrivener, or No. 543 according to that of 
Gregory. A collation of this MS. has been 
lately published in Scrivener’s Adversaria 
Critica Sacra (Cambridge, 1893). It has pre¬ 
cisely the same reading as 346, oven the itacism 
/»n)<rr«v9^(ra being found in it. Both MSS. 
belong to a small class of cursives, which are 
derived from a common archetype of high 
antiquity, originating, as it seems, in Calabria, 
the text of which Prof. Abbott’has tried to 
restore. Besides these, MSS. 13, 60, and 124 
belong to the same class; but the first two 
have not Matt. i. 16 at all, as I have already 
said, while the last has the usual reading— 
rbv kvSpa Mo plus iyu liytovs 6 Atyiptyos 

Xpicrris. 

Alfred Raulfs. 


THE BOOK OF 8T. MULLING. 

Baidwell Bectjry, Bury SI Edmanda: Jan. 31,1895. 

Mauy others besides myself, who have spent 
fruitless hours over the last page of the Book 
of Mulling, will be grateful for Mr. Lawlor’s 
interesting letter, and will admire his keenness 
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in deciphering it, and his shill in identifying its 
component parts. As to details : 

_ Lone 1. The “ al ” is probably the abbrevia¬ 
tion of alleluia, as at the end of Stanza 1 of 
“ Sacratisaimi martires” in the Antiphonary of 
Bangor (fol. 12u). 

Line 4. The Scriptural passage is no doubt 
Matt. v. 1-12, containing the Beatitudes, which 
in Western servioe- books forms the liturgioal 
gospel, as well as the third noctura gospel, 
for All Saints’ Day, and which in the East 
has a place among the Typica. 

Linrs 6, 7. “In Memoria” and “Patricias,” 
&c., are rather supplementary antiphons than 
stanzas. 

Line 11. This is probably a supplementary 
antiphon; but as Mr. Liwlor does not repro¬ 
duce a single letter, attempt to identify it is 
impossible. 

Line 12. The embolismus seems to be a 
gratuitous suggestion, as the “Libera” is 
within brackets. It is very unlikely to be 
appended to a shortened form of service, 
which, if it is for public use at all, is connected, 
as Mr. Lawlor points out (not with the liturgy 
but) with the divine office. 

But I am inclined to think that we have here 
a collection of formulae which is not, strictly 
speaking, connected with either of them, but 
which is intended for private use by a sick 
person as a sort of oompound lorica or charm. 

The only other liturgical insertion in the 
Book of Mulling is a form for the unction and 
communion of the sick, on foil. 49u SOr. The 
passage deciphered by Mr. Lawlor seems to be 
a lorica for private recitation by the sick man 
who cannot join in the divine office in church. 

So I would link it on to the curious diagram 
occupying the lower part of the same page, 
whioh invokes the protection of the four Evan¬ 
gelists among other saored beings, and which 
must be the ancestor of the modern and still 
popular invocation: 

“ Matthew, Maik, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I lie on ! 

Four angels round my bed,” Ac. 

In a mediaeval house I have seen the emblems 
cf the. four Evangelists carved in stone on the 
four sides of the house, evidently by way of 
protection. This points rather in the direction 
of Mr. .Olden’s suggestion, that this diagram 
may be intended to represent the civitas of St. 
Mulling. But who is the “ Mulling scriptor ” 
of this volume? and where was his civitas? 
The proposal to identify him with St. Mulling 
of Ferns (who died in 697), after misleading 
nearly everybody about the date of this MS., 
must now be finally abandoned. 

F. E. Warren. 


OGHAM INSCRIPTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Fs'hcormac, County Cork : Jan. 16,1895. 

The upper part of the Kilbeg Stone is a 
slender four-sided pyramid with three inscribed 
arrises, of which the first and the second read 
upwards, and the third in continuation of the 
second reads downwards, thus : 

S BEFFI MAQI 
MUCOI TRE 
(3) NAQITI ; 

that is, "the grave stone of Beffa ( — Beo, 
^Lively ’), a son’s son of Trenadta (Impetuous 

In the first line the vowel notches are barely 
half an inch in diameter, the scores are faint, 
and the Q is short-legged from the slenderness 
of the Btone. In the second line a fissure has 
severed the arris-ends of two of the T-scores, 
and obliterated that of the third. In the 
third line, at the apex, the' seoond notch of E 
is faint, the N scores are short and shallow, 
two false grooves branch off from the arris | 


where it is occupied by the nearly perfect 
middle notch of the seoond last i, and at the 
end a deep but rough sorape is called b by 
those who choose to read this line backwards, 
and to discard the middle i score that makes 
sense, for a d that makes no sense. 

In Mr. Brash’s reading of Dr. Martin’s 
transcript, mucoi atar bifodon, the severed 
ends of the two first scores of T have been 
taken for as, ena is omitted, and qiti, with a 
false L inserted into the first I, and a false H 
added to the second I, is read backwards as 
BIFODON. 

beffi is also found, slightly imperfect per¬ 
haps, in the Llanwinio bilingual. Its later 
ana much contracted forms are Old Irish bii 
and Modem Irish bi, the genitives singlar of 
Old Irish beo, beu, or biu, and of Modem Irish 
beo, “alive,” “ lively ”= Latin vivus, Welsh 
“byw,” &c. Diminutives, derivatives, and 
compounds of Beo, Bt, are found among the 

S roper names in the Middle Irish MS., the 
look of Leinster, and in other suoh manu¬ 
scripts. 

trenaqiti is composed of trena and qiti. 
Tren means “impetuous” in Irish and in 
Welsh, and is found in many Ogham inscrip¬ 
tions, thrice in bilinguals. qiti is found as qitai 
at Drumconwell and as qit ... at Stradbally. 
Its feminine, in composition with Magi is at 
Burnham from Ballinrannig in maqi-qettia 

maqqi cu?itti. Its Middle Irish forms are 

R 

Chit, Book of Leinster, 113b, and Ceil, genitives 
of Cet, the name of an Ulster hero in the days 
of Conchobar MaoNessa. 

As Mr. Maoalister and I read the No. 2 
Dunbell inscription from opposite ends, while 
agreeing as to the scoring in all but two par¬ 
ticulars, we assign oontrary values to nearly 
every consonantal character; and his reading, 
SAVviqeoi ttuddattac, is in a way nearly the 
reverse of mine, naffallo affi gbnittao[ci], 
and, corrected to savviqbgi ttaoddattaq, 
should be preferred to mine, if only it'made 
better sense. 

The end character, at whioh I begin and Mr. 
Macalister ends, consists not of four but of five 
scores. It oontains four perfect semi-cylindrical 
grooves, preceded by a broken groove, of which 
three-fourths of one side ana one-fourth of 
smooth bottom remain, the line of fracture 
being along the bottom of this groove. The 
three vowel notches read u by Mr. Maoalister, 
and OA by me, form not one but two characters, 
as there is a double interval between the second 
and the third. At present, the first two notches 
seem over widely apart; but that is because 
they are merely outside halves, the inside 
halves being gone, together with the dividing 
knob. When these notches were perfect, the 
oentres of the first and second were one inch 
apart, and the centres of the second and third 
were two inches apart. 

Of this inscription, as read by me, the key¬ 
word is affi, “ of a grandson.” The first to 
reoognise afi, or affi, in Ogham inscriptions, 
as far as I know, was Prof. Rhts ( Lectures on 
Welsh Phonology, p. 174). Among its after- 
forms are: nom. sg. have, aue, ua, A ; nom. pi. 
haui, aui, ui, t, &c. 

naffallo, from *naffallo8, is evidently cog¬ 
nate with Latin gen. sg. navalis, from *navalos. 
The Middle Irish form appears to be noele, in 
the Saint’s name Noele inbir (Book of Leinster, 
356g); especially as Middle Irish noe is Old- 
Irish nave, whioh, according to St. Adamnan’s 
Vita Columbae (Reeves’s ed., p. 9), is cognate 
with Latin navis. Possibly, too, the name 
Nolan, Ua NualUin, is a diminutive of 

NAFFALLO. 

Gen. genittac[ci] is reduced in Middle Irish 
to gentich (LL. 347i) or gently (LL. 341a), from 
nom. geintech (LL. 339a). There Geintech is 
an Ossory man, whose grandsons gave the 


name to Tir hon Gentich, a territory which may 
well have included Dunbell, as it included 
Kilfane, the ohuroh of whioh is only five miles 
from the Cross of Dunbell, while the parish is 
only two and a quarter miles apart nrom the 
parish of Dunbell. 

In an Ossorian pedigree in the Book of 
Leinster this Geintech is first cousin of Coirpre, 
of whom, in the male line, Lord Castletown of 
Upper Ossory (who should see to this stone) is 
the representative, and is twelve generations 
senior to another of Lord Castletown’s ancestors, 
Cuoeroa, King of Ossory, who died in or about 
a.d. 710. At thirty-one years to a generation 
—and, according to Father Shearman in Looa 
Patriciana, an average generation in this family 
is slightly more than that—Geintech should 
have died circa a.d. 336, and Naffall or Naval, 
on the presumption that his grandfather was 
that Geintech, the only known Geintech should 
have died, and his gravestone should have been 
set up, with his name in Ogham Craeb upon it, 
circa a.d. 400. 

In quite a different matter I beg to correct 
Mr. Macalister: I am not a Canon, but only 
a simple Parish Priest. 

E. Barry. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


Sdzday, Jan. 97, 4 pm. Sundsy Leotnm: “.Sim* 
Absurdities of the Law,” by Mr. Janus Graven. 

7.80pm. Ethical: “Primitive EthioslIdeal among 
the Greeks.” by Mr. Arthur Sldgwlck. 

Mohdat, Jan. 88,6 p.m. London Institution: “ Native Life 
in India,” by Mr. R. W. Frazer. 

8 p m. Royal Academy: “ The Advancement of 
Architecture,” I, by Mr. G. Aitehieon. 

8 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, "The Aro 
Ught,” III., by Prof. Bflvanna Thompson. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “Journeys la South- 
Western Siam,” by Mr. H. Warington Smyth. 

Tuesday. Jan. 99, 1p.m. Boyal Institution: “ The In¬ 
ternal Framework of Kants and Animals,” UL, by Prof. 
O. Stewart. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Boiler Explosions,” by 
Mr. W. H. Fowler. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: Anniversary Meeting. 
WiDnsDAV. Jan. 80, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ Peking,” 

by Mr. Thomas Child. 

8 p.m. Ex Libris 8odety: Annual General Meeting. 
Address by the Chairman of Connell, Mr. Walter 
Hamilton. 

Thubsday, Jan. 81,8p.m. RojalInstitution: “Four Eng. 
liehlHnmorists of toe Nineteenth Century,” IU., by Mr. 
W. B. Lilly. 

4.30 p.m. “ India and its Women,” By Mr. B. E. J. 
Clarke. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Franz Schubert,” by 
Prof. Ernat Pauer. 

8p.m. Boyal Academy: "The Advancement of 
Architecture,” XL. by Mr. G. Aitohison. 

8 80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fbiday. Feb. 1, 8 p.m. Beysl Institution: “Acting, an 
Art,” by Mr. Henry Irving. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : Annual .General 
Meeting. Ad drees by toe President, Lieut.-General 
O. A. Maemahon, “The Geological History of the 
Himalayas.” 

8.80 p.m. Viking Club: “ A Boat Journey to Inati,” 
by Mr. A. Heneage Cocks. 

Saturday, Feb. 2. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: ‘‘Stained 
Windows and Painted GIms,” HL, by Mr. Lewis F. 
Day. 


SCIENCE. 


THE HOLKHAM MS. OF PROPERTIUS. 

Certain MSS. of Propertius, with a Fac¬ 
simile. By J. P. Postgate. (In the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, Vol. IV. Part I.) 

The main interest of this, the latest work 
of importance on Propertius, lies m the 
description and accompanying facsimile of 
a MS., not hitherto known, in the library of 
Lord Leicester at Holkham. This collec¬ 
tion supplied me, when I was editing the 
Ibis, with a thirteenth century MS., also 
used by Mr. S. G. Owen for his subsequent 
edition of the Tristia. I would here call 
the attention of scholars and palaeographers 
to the Holkham MSS., of whioh a printed 
catalogue is to be found in the Bodleian 
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and whioh seem to include 


a 


The new Oodex of Propertius (Holk- 
hamicus, 833) is on vellum. The beginning 
is lost, and the first remaining leaf com¬ 
mences with ii. 21.3, Sed tih iam videor 
Bodona verior augur. It is written in 
double oolumns of about forty lines each. 
The handwriting is clear, but formal, 
and somewhat neavy. The titles ' and 
initials are in red, except the initials of iii. 

1 and 2, which are in blue. The scribe’s 
name is Iohannes Campofregosa; and the 
date of the completion of the MS., October 
10, 1421, is given with it in the subscrip¬ 
tion. Bound with the Propertius in the 
same volume is an imperfect copy, in the 
same hand, of some of the Latin works of 
Petrarch. 

Prof. Fostgate has carefully collated this 
MS., which he calls L, adding its agreements 
(and occasionally its disagreements) with 
the five MSS. of Propertius which are 
exhibited in Bahrens’ edition (AFB VN), 
and on which Prof. Housman has recently 
written at length in the Journal of Philology. 
It is closely related to F (Laurentianus, 36, 
49), so closely that it would seem to be de¬ 
rived either from F or from the source of F. 
Prof. Postgate brings several arguments to 
prove that the former view is impossible, 
and that L is drawn in the main from the 
source of F. Propertian critics are aware 
that Bahrens’ five MSS. subdivide into 
three groups: (1) BV, (2) AF, (3) iV, 
the last - mentioned codex representing 
predominantly the AF tradition, but at 
times agreeing with the readings of BV. 
A being an imperfect MS. not extending 
beyond ii. 1.63, we can appreciate the help 
derivable from the new Holkham codex, 
which, though imperfect at the beginning, 
is complete from ii. 21.3 to the end. The 
twenty Elegies between the point where A 
ends and L begins are represented com¬ 
pletely in F alone of the second group. It 
will be an interesting question for future 
critics of Propertius to establish, if it can 
be made out, what is the exact relation of 
Z to AF, and of all to N, indisputably the 
queen of Propertian codices. 

The chief other point of interest in Prof. 
Postgate’s disquisition is the fresh informa¬ 
tion which it supplies as to the history of 
the MS. which Mr. Coxe bought for the 
Bodleian some twenty years ago (Bodl. 
Add. B. 55). The subscription at the end 
of this MS. states that it was in the 
possession of Petrarch, and was written by 
one Laurentius. 


“ Me Petrarca tenet, acrlpsit Laurentius olim.” 

The date which immediately precedes these 
words is partially erased. Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, who revived the faded figures 
by a chemical, thought he could make out 
M00C0LI.; but the L is imperfect and the 
fourth 0 only conjectural. It is, however, 
in any case, impossible that this actual MS. 
should have been in possession of the great 
Petrarch. The writing, as I perfectly 
remember, was assigned by Mr. Coxe to a 
very late date in the fifteenth century, and 
with this verdict Mr. Maunde Thompson, 
Mr. Warner, and Mr. E. Madan agree— 
at least so far <ts to believe it of the later 


fifteenth century. What are we to conclude 
then as to the Subscripts ? I have myself 
little doubt that this was intended to convey 
to the reader or purchaser of the MS. the 
belief that it had been Petrarch’s; such a 
forged ascription would not necessarily 
affect the goodness of the text of Propertius 
contained in it, which must be judged by 
considerations of a different kind. Or, as 
Prof. Postgate suggests, the luheriptio may 
have been copied from a fourteenth oentury 
MS., which had really belonged to Petrarch, 
and had been written by a Laurentius. 
What Prof. Postgate csills the simplest 
hypothesis, “ that the owner was a Petrarchs 
unknown to fame, who lived at the dose of 
the fifteenth oentury,” seems to me in the 
highest degree improbable. 

Of the other MSS. treated, the most im¬ 
portant is the Memmianus (now Paris, 
8233), of which its owner, de Mesme, 
allowed the use to Passerat, who several 
times quotes its readings in his enormous 
but highly valuable commentary. Prof. 
Postgate calls it /x; it was written in 1465 
at Florence. Biihrens underrated it in his 
summary and slap-off style. It is closely 
related to Urbinas, 641, on which see 
Hosius in Rhein. Mu*, xlvi. 578. 

Kobinson Ellis. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

Mb. Charles James Lyall, while officiating 
last autumn as Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
gave his sanction to a scheme for inquiring 
systematically into the materials that exist for 
a history of the province. About a year 
before, in accordance with a resolution of the 
Government of India, Mr. E. Gait had been 
appointed to the honorary office of director of 
ethnography. In the course of his researches, 
Mr. Gait discovered a number of historical 
documents, which have formed the basis of two 
papers in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. One of these papers deals with the old 
dynasty of Koch Bajas; the other reveals the 
existenoe of MSS. written in the language of the 
Ahom conquerors—a Shan tribe who ruled 
the upper valley of the Brahmaputra during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth oenturies. 
The Ahom language is almost extinct, being 
at present known only to a few families of 
priests and astrologers. Further investigations 
by Mr. Gait have yielded a list of no less 
than twenty-eight of these puthis, or Ahom 
MSS., in the single subdivision of Sibsagar ; 
and there are doubtless many more in 
existence. They are all in private hands; and 
it is noteworthy that their owners, while willing 
that they should be copied, all alike refuse to 
part with them on any terms. The great majority 
of them appear to be religious or mystioal 
treatises, such as “ a book on the calculation of 
future events by examining the leg of 
a fowl.” But we observe that one of 
them is a dictionary, while three others 
give a continuous history of the Ahom 
Bajas from 568 to 1795 a.d. Mr. Gait proposes 
to have the more important of these puthis 
copied, to train a native student in the Ahom 
language, and to publish the results in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. To 
this project, which is estimated to involve an 
expenditure of not more than Bs. 900, Mr. 
Lyall has given his official sanction. Something 
more, however, is proposed: namely, a survey 
of all the other materials that exist for the 
ancient history of Assam, such as coins, inscrip¬ 
tions, and documents. Of the Ahom ooins, which 
are octagonal in shape, a considerable number 


are known. Most of these have legends in 
Nagari; but it appears that the older ones 
(before 1690) are inscribed in Ahom, whioh can 
be deciphered only by the few surviving Ahom 

S riests. There is also a coinage of the Kooh 
ynasty, as well as of the former chieftains 
of the Jaintia Hills. Of inscriptions, there are 
many land-grants on copper plates and dedica¬ 
tion stones in temples; and we are further told 
of some which have never been deciphered, and 
whioh may be of great antiquity. Upon the 
use of ooins and inscriptions to check traditional 
lines of kings, it is needless to dwell. It is 
also suggested that we may learn from this 
source something about the anoient channels by 
which Buddhism was originally transmitted into 
the Burmese peninsula. In addition to the 
Ahom puthis, there are many quasi-historical 
MSS. in Assamese which have never been 
properly studied; and also old collections in 
the possession of monasteries and noble 
families. Altogether, the task of restoring the 
forgotten history of Assam seems to be far from 
hopeless, now that it has fallen into intelligent 
and sympathetic hands. 

Part ii. of the second volume of the Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Sooietyof India (London : 
Kegan, Paul & Oo.) opens with a report of the 
two last quarterly meetings of the society. 
The president for the year is Sir Alfred Croft, 
director of public instruction in Bengal; while 
Dr. J. Bowles Daly, who is known for his 
interest in Sinhalese Buddhism, has recently 
been appointed corresponding secretary. The 
members of council are all natives ; and among 
them we notice a judge of the High Court, 
and no less than five M.A.’s of Calcutta. At 
one of the meetings was present Horiu Toki, 
described as the Buddhist high priest of Japan, 
who had come on a pilgrimage to Gaya. Of 
the communications here printed, we can only 
notice a few. Purna Chandra Mukharji, the 
Government archaeologist, desotibed an arohaio 
silver lotus, recently found in a cave near 
Bhagalpur, with several other Buddhist relics, 
which have all been acquired for the Calcutta 
Museum. Sarat Chandra Das delivered a 
discourse upon the close connexion that existed 
between the Mahayana school of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. He regarded Buddhism in its 
earliest form, not as a protest against caste, 
but as an ascetic development of the Brah- 
manical religion. Up to the thirteenth century 
A.n. there was no difference between the two 
as regards social polity. Sarat Chandra Das 
also exhibited and compared drawings of an 
ancient Buddhist hermitage and of modem 
temples and monastic buildings in China and 
Tibet. Gaurinath Chakravarti described a 
temple at Hajo in Assam, which is greatly 
frequented by both Buddhists and Hindus. It 
has been suggested by Dr. Waddell that the 
Buddhist pilgrims come through a misunder¬ 
standing ; out it is here argued that the god 
worshipped is one common to the Tantrik 
literature of Bengal and Tibet. 

The November number of the Indian Anti¬ 
quary (London: Began Paul & Co.) contains 
the first instalment of a series of “ Notes on 
the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom,” by Mr. 
J. M. Campbell, editor of the Bombay 
Gazetteer. It is largely from the local folk-lore, 
&c., collected in that publication—by far the 
most valuable of the Provincial Gazetteers— 
that his materials are drawn. He deals first 
with ancestor-worship, upon the prevalence of 
which throughout India there is no necessity to 
dwell. He points out, however, how it passes 
into demon-worship among the low castes and 
hill tribes ; and he remarks that one reason for 
the belief in the return of ancestors is to be 
found in the likeness to them of children. He 
then discusses the belief that ancestors become 
guardian spirits, with which he qonneots the 
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worship of guardian animals or totems. His 
argument seems to be that certain animals are 
worshipped—or, at any rate, not eaten—be¬ 
cause the spirit of the head of the family or 
chief of the clan has passed into the animal in 
question. Thus, in North Kanara, the wide¬ 
spread cultivating class of Halahhi Vakkals is 
divided into eight clans, eaoh of which has a 
separate olan-god, or guardian spirit, and a 
name-giving article which they do not eat. In 
the same number Mr. G. A. Grierson continues 
his translation of a modem Hindi treatise on 
rhetoric, the Basha-Bhushanaof Jaswant Singh; 
and Pandit Natesa Sastri tell a pretty but 
lengthy story of Southern India, “ The Talis¬ 
man of Chastity,” which in some of its inci¬ 
dents recalls “ Patient Grisell.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. Prestwick has received the compli¬ 
ment of being elected a vice-president of the 
Geologioal Society of France. 

The Chemioal Society has addressed a letter 
of congratulation to Prof. C. B. Fresenius, on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
election as a foreign member of the society. 

Dr. G. M. Dawson has been appointed to 
the post of director of the Geologioal Survey 
of Canada, in succession to Dr. A. B. Selwyn, 
who retires by reason of age. 

The executive oommittee of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute have awarded the 
first Salters’ Company’s fellowship for the 
encouragement of higher research in chemistry 
in its relation to manufactures to Martin O. 
Foster, Ph.D., of Wurzburg, who is investigat¬ 
ing some new derivatives of camphor in the 
research laboratory of the City and Guilds 
Central Technical College. 

The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
the Institution of Meohanical Engineers will 
be held on Thursday and Friday of next week, 
when Prof. W. Cawthome Unwin is to read a 
paper on “ The Determination of the Dryness 
of Steam.” 

The twenty-second annual dinner of old 
students of the Boyal School of Mines was to 
be held on Friday of this week. 

A work on Mustel Culture and the Bait 
Supply, with reference more especially to 
Scotland, by Mr. W. L. Calderwood, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. Mr. Calderwood thinks that a systematic 
cultivation of our foreshores must be attempted 
before long; and that, on this account, a 
service may be rendered by the publication of 
a manual dealing with the natural history of 
the mussel, the practical aspects of its culture, 
and the legal questions bearing on the owner¬ 
ship and leasing of shell-fish scalps. 

The annual general meeting of the Geolo¬ 
gists’ Association will be held at University 
College, Gower-street, on Friday next, at 8 
p.m., when the retiring president, Lieut.-Gen. 
C. A. Macmahon, will deliver an address on 
“ The Geological History of the Himalayas.” 
From the accounts for last year it appears that 
the total receipts amounted to nearly £250, 
and that there is a sum of. £800 invested, which 
yields £25 a year. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Philological. — (Friday, Jan. 11.) 

Paor. Skbat, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Henry Bradley, joint editor of the society’s “ New 
English Dictionary,” made his annual report on 
the progress of the letter F, which he is editing. 
His last year’s report extended to Female ; he has 
now proofs up to Five, and has sent in copy to 
Fla-. His staff has been increased by Mr. Walter 
Worrall, who works in the British Museum. 


Messrs. Filz-Edward Hall, H. H. Gibbs, and W. H. 
Stevenson and the Bev. Dr. Fowler have continued 
to revise proofs, and Sir F. Pollock, Mr. B. B. 
Prosser, and many others to give help in special 
words, while many readers have sent extracts. 
Mr. Bradley then read from his proofs abstracts 
of his articles on the most interesting words. 
Fellow, addressed to an inferior, was used cour¬ 
teously in the fourteenth oentuTy, insolently in the 
seventeenth. Feeler, from L. fie tula, actually 
glossed that word in Trevisa (1397). Feud, as a 
law term, was first used by Selden; it was a 
common error that the substitution of feud for 
fede, “ a state of enmity,” was doe to the influence 
of the law word; in fact, feud or feood, ‘ ‘ enmity 1 ’ 
occurred much earlier, and was a synonym, not a 
variant, of fede Spenser’s fiant was the technical 
name for the warrant authorising a grant under 
the Great Seal of Ireland; it was the first word 
of the Irish writ, *' Fiant literae patentees.” 
Fight —in spite of the strange difference of sense— 
is supposed to be the equivalent of L. pectere to 
comb : its perfect got its u from the attraction of 
Jlehtan. Figure waa the philosophical equivalent of 
a-xvya, all whose senses it took over, and added to 
them: these Mr. Bradley fully developed. Filch in 
Langtoft is not the modem word,first found in 1560: 
the noun denoted a long stick with a hook to it, 
used by Autolycuies for taking sheets off hedges : 
the verb means also to beat, and possibly came 
from the noun. Film, from fel-m-en -jo ( fell 
" skin,” with three successive suffixes), was not at 
first a specially thin membrane : “ film-bursting ” 
was hernia. Bishop Hall used film for tongue. 
Filet, assistance, was ful-laet, where ful is connected 
with follow. Filter was a piece of felt: “ tents 
made of black filter”: the verb came from the 
alchemists. Filth, filthy, formerly often meant 
only "dirt, dirty, soiled,” without any implica¬ 
tion of disgust: down to the eighteenth century 
it waa used for " mean, dishonourable,” whence 
“ filthy lucre.” Finality (1541), “ an end in 
view ” : the slips then jump to the Reform Bill of 
1833 as a final measure, and "Finality John 
(Bussell).” Finance was (1) ending; (2) settlement 
with a creditor; (3) payment of a debt, a ransom, 
a stock of goods; (4) money, “give their finance 
to usury ” ; (5) interest, “ borrowing at finance ” ; 
(6) taxa'ion; (7) sources of income; (8) public 
money, and the management of it. Fine was (1) an 
end, purpose; in law, a fee paid on change of 
tenancy, a payment made to escape from punish¬ 
ment, then a pecuniary mulct. Fine, adj., in 
addition to the senses of Fr.yln, developed other 
senses corresponding to those used as the Fr. beau, 
with the curious resnlt that it meant both small 
and big. Fine, verb, to end, had a perfect forte = 
“ended.”—Mr. Bradley was thanked for his 
report and his invaluable services to the Dictionary. 

Microscopical. — (Annual Meeting, Wedneeday, 
Jan. 1G ) 

A. D. Michael, Esq., president, in the ohair.— 
After the report had been read, the president 
delivered the annual address on “The History 
of the Boyal Microscopical Society.” He 
said that if any of his hearers would leave that 
West-end abode of science, and journey eastward 
to Tower-hill, and thence bv Sparrow-comer along 
Royal Mint-street, he would find himself in Cable- 
street, St. George’s-in-the-East, not a very quiet 
or a very clean locality; turning down Shorter- 
street, he would emerge opposite a space of green, 
where once stood the Danish Church, with its royal 
closet reserved for the use of the King of Denmark 
when visiting this oosntry. The space is surrounded 
by houses which have seen better days ; and among 
them, between a pickle factory and a brewery, stands 
a rather dilapidated erection, which is 50,Wellclose- 
square, where, in 1839, lived Edwin J. Quekett, 
professor of botany at the London Hospital; and 
there, on September 3 of that year, seventeen 
gentlemen assembled “ to take into consideration 
the propriety of forming a society for the pro¬ 
motion of microscopical investigation and for the 
introduction and improvement of the microscope 
as a scientific instrument.” Among the seventeen 
were N. B. Ward (the inventor of the Wardian- 
case, which is not only an ornament to town houses, 
but was the means of introducing the tea-plant 
into Assam and the chinchona into India, and 
who became treasurer of the society), Bowerbank 


Lister (who has been called the creator of the 
modem microscope). Dr. Farre, Dr. George Jack- 
son, the Bev. J. B. Beade, and the enterprising 
and scientific nurseryman, George Loddiges. Most 
of these subsequently became presidents of the 
society. A public meeting was held on December 
20,1839, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, 
then at 21, Begent-street, when the “ Micro¬ 
scopical Society of London ” was formally started 
Prof. Bichard Owen (not Sir Richard at that time) 
took the chair, and became the first president; and 
shortly after the famous John Quekett became secre¬ 
tary, an office which he held almost to his death. 
At that moment, Schleiden, in Germany, was com¬ 
menting upon the paucity of British microscopical 
research, and attributing it to the want of efficient 
instruments, not knowing that a society was then 
forming which was to raise British microscopes to 
probably the first position in the world. The 
president then traoed the history of the society, 
through the presidencies of Dr. Lindley (the 
botanist}, Thos. Bell (the zoologist), Dr. Bower- 
bank, George Busk, Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Lankester, 
W. Kitchen Parker, all deceased, and of others 
equally famous who are still living; and showed 
how under its influence and by its assistance the 
vast improvements in the microscope, and the 
enormous extension of its use, had gradually arisen. 
He also described its connexion with the origin of 
the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, the 
Monthly Microscopical Journal, and other publica¬ 
tions, besides its own present widely circulated 
Journal, with its exhaustive summary of microscopi¬ 
cal and biological work. He related how. on John 
Quekett’s death, certain members subscribed to pur¬ 
chase for the society’s collection n curious micro¬ 
scope which Quekett possessed and which had been 
made by the celebrated Benjamin Martin about 
1770, probably for George III.; and how they 
extended their subscription so as to provide a 
medal to be called “the Quekett Medal,” to be 
given from time to time to eminent microscopists ; 
and how, difficulties having arisen, it opened 
that the only Quekett medal ever awarded was 
given to Sir John Lubbock. Finally, the preeident 
considered the fnture of the microscope and the 
prospects of further improvements. He said that 
many people were of opinion that the instrument 
is now perfect, and that consequently the most 
important raison d’etre of the society was over. 
He by no means agreed in that view: he believed 
that there was as much scope for progress in the 
fnture as there had been in the past. It was not 
by any means the first time this idea had been put 
forward. In 1829, Dr. Goring, then a great 
authority on the subject, wrote in one of his 
published works: “ Microscopes are now placed 
completely on a level with telescopes, ana, like 
them, must remain stationary in their construc¬ 
tion.’ ' In 1830, less than a year after, appeared 
Lister’s epoch-making paper on “ The Improve¬ 
ment of Achromatic Compound Microscopes,” and 
we have been improving ever since. 


English Goethe Society.— (Friday, Jan. 18.) 

Da. Coupland in the chair.—Dr. John G. 
Robertson read a paper on “ The Modem Gorman 
Drama.” Reviemng the development of the 
German drama as a whole, he pointed out that, 
although German literature was defective in the 
mass of its dramatic productions, this was com¬ 
pensated for by a remarkable richness in dramatic 
forms. The essential preparations for the present 
revival of the drama were to be sought in the work 
of Wagner and the Duke of Meiningen. To these 
two men the German theatre owed its preset t 
supremacy as an institution for the production of 
the dramatic masterpieces of literature. Taking 
the winter of 1889-90, whenSademann’s “Ehre” 
and Hauptmann’s “Vor Sonnenaufgang” wire 
produced, as the starting-point of the new move¬ 
ment, Dr. Robertson proceeded to discuss the work 
of Voss, Wildenbruch, Sudemann, Hauptmann, 
and Fnlda. In conclusion, he pointed out that 
the contemporary German drama, full of promise 
as it was, still awaited the advent of a great poet 
worthy to take Grillparzer’s place, and carry on 
the traditions of the higher poetic drama.—A 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Thorne, Mr. 
Hermann Meyer, Dr. Oswald, and Mr. Macrosty 
took part. 
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replace that passion expressed by action in Rembrandts from Grosvenor House is one of 

FINE ART. which the master revels. The vast “ Ixion and the great attractions of the exhibition. No 

Juno ” (Duke of Devonshire) is both ooldly and better example could be desired of his audacity 

OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL coarsely conoeived; and the frigid, smooth in re-casting the well-worn sacred themes than 

ACADEMY. execution, inwhich the handof a pupil may be “ The Salutation ” (1640). And yet audacity is 

traced, does nothing to raise the level of the not the right word ; for Rembrandt, using bin 

work. It is purely decorative, and even as creative power with absolute and unquestioning 

As regards early Netherlandish and German such certainly not of the highest quality, simplicity, is conscious of no daring or over¬ 
art, but particularly the former, Gallery IV., These over-smooth textures and bluish shadows stepping of boundaries in the matter. Who 

which is, as a rule, so full of interest, must be are such as we find in the great “ Last Judg- else would have ventured to depict the central 

pronounced disappointing. The so-called ment” of the Alte Pinakothekat Munich, and group as he has here done—to show the fresh, 
“Portrait of Charles the Bold, Duke of in the much-discussed “Neptune” of the girlish Virgin, imperfectly understanding as yet 
Burgundy” (Mr. Robert Jackson), attributed Berlin Gallery. By far the noblest example of the joyful news hinted at, and meeting the 
to Roger Van der Weyden, is probably of the Antwerp master now at Burlington House reverential gaze of St. Elizabeth with one 
Flemish - Burgundian origin. It closely is the sketch, “The Triumphant Entry of Henry almost of incredality ? The picture belongs to 
resembles in style a portrait attributed to IV. into Paris after the Battle of Ivry ” (Earl a class of which the quaint “ Christ and the Mag- 
the same great Fleming in the Accademia of of Darnley). The sweeping, onward move- dalen”of Buckingham Palace (1638) and the 
Venioe, but is less fine, less precise in model- ment of the procession, like the resistless wonderful “ Woman taken in Adultery ” in the 
ling, than this last-named work. The paintings torrent of a great river, is wonderfully National Gallery (1644) are prominent instances, 
of Hans Holbein the elder are such rarities in given. Rubens is here still haunted by the No more magnificent examples of Rembrandt’s 
England that we hail with interest the appear- great “ Triumphs ” of Mantegna, which at an early maturity, of the golden-brown atmos- 
anoe here of the large panel, “ The Death of earlier period ne had such rare opportunities phere which distinguishes .his manner in the 
the Virgin in the Presence of the Apostles ” of studying and copying when he sojourned in forties, could be desired than the companion 
(Dr. J. P. Richter). Those who are acquainted the city of the Gonzagas. The great original, portraits, dated 1643, called here “Gentleman 
with the series of Passion pictures by the for which this is the finished design, hangs, with a Hawk” and “ Lady with a Fan.” In- 
Augsburg master in the Munich, Donau- with its companion, “ The Battle of Ivry,” in tensity of characterisation has not been sought 
Esohingen, and Frankfort galleries respec- the Sala della Niobe of the Uffizi. These im- for in this (instance, but intensity of physical 
tively, will not for a moment doubt the mense canvases, in which, unfinished and more- life is perfectly conveyed. The “ Falooner,” 
correctness of the ascription in the present over darkened by time as they are, the true with his flowing golden locks, rendered with 
case. Here, as in many of the Munich panels, genius of Rubens still expresses itself with such magical ease and softness, has a more 
Holbein rings the changes with remarkable unquenchable fire, hang almost unheeded in refined charm than as a rule marks Rembrandt’s 
skill on that not easily manageable colour, the great, cold room whither the inferior Roman portraits of young men. As a picture, however, 
cerulean blue. From the same collection copies of the famous Niobe pediment attract so the*'Lady with a Fan,” who so strongly re - 
comes an exceptional and curious work, many visitors. Van Dyok appears a true sembles Saskia, without being Saskia herself, 
“ Soenes from the Novella of Ginevra degli Fleming and a true pupil of his master in a surpasses her oonsort. This portrait has not the 
Almieri and Antonio (Rondinelli,” evidently large canvas, “ Time Clipping the Wings of charm or the distinction of the almost contem- 
painted by a German artist belonging to the Love” (Sir J. E. Millais), which is impor- porary “ Femme a l’Eventail ” at Buckingham 
first half of the sixteenth century, but by whom tant, as illustrating a well-defined phase of Palace; but, j udged from the technical standpoint, 
it has hitherto been impossible to discover. Sir Anthony’s practice . in Antwerp, without it at least equals it. It is a little disconoerting 
The execution, especially in the nearly nude being in the highest degree attractive. The to find works belonging to the year 1647, so oold 
figure of the resuscitated Ginevra, is of allegory, which would admit of the highest in the lights, so black in the shadows, as are 
an enamel-like smoothness and delicacy. The treatment, is here realised in the trivial, super- these pendant bust-portraits of the painter Claes 
selection of such a subject of pure Florentine ficial fashion in whioh such things were treated Berchem and his wife. They are, nevertheless, 
romanoe as this by a German of the sixteenth in the seventeenth century. Vet we must not singularly fresh and direot character-studies, 
century is in itself a singularity, to which it make Van Dyck wholly responsible for the rendered with almost the vitality of Frans 
would be hard to produce a parallel. A pictorial sins of the time in which he lived. Hals, but also with a penetration to which he 
superb example of the Cologne master, Bar- The body and limbs of the fat, struggling made no pretention. How can the happy 
tholomaus Bruyn, painted before he had Cupid whom old Time so ruthlessly, so dis- owners of these five great Rembrandts put 
become perfunctory and monotonous, and respectfully, dips are admirably drawn and forward as from the master’s hand the trivially 
while he still showed the influence of the modelled. This composition is also known pretty, characterless little panel, “ Portrait of 
Meitter dee Todes der Maria, is the “Portrait in other smaller examples, of which Sir J. E. Rembrandt dressed as a Soldier”? Not only 
of a Man ” (Mr. George Salting). The Millais's picture is no doubt the first original, must it be excluded from his oeuvre, but it must 
modelling is surprisingly good, the character- There is no more important work by Jacob even be doubted whether it can be by a painter 
isation almost as fine as that of Holbein. A Jordaens in England than the “Portrait of hisimmediatefollowingordevelopedunderhis 
worthy pendant to this is the “ Portrait of a Group” (Duke of Devonshire). Composition immediate influence. Again, the ascription of the 
Man,” by Christopher Amberger, of Augsburg there is none, conventional or other, in this “ Landscape ” (Duke of Westminster) to Rem- 
(same collection). More interesting Antonio vast canvas, which indudes, without binding brandt and Teniers at once excites distrust. In 
Moros have been seen on these walls than the them together, the likeness of a pompous, the first place, the combination of the two 
carefully modelled, well-preserved “ Portrait handsomely dressed gentleman, who aggres- painters, n not impossible, is in the highest 
of Sir Thomas Gresham ” (Sir A. W. Nedd). sively, with hand on hip, faces the spectator, degree improbable. The figures sue, in fact, by 
From a purely technical point of view it would and that of a stout, good-natured lady, seated, Teniers, though not quite in his usual manner ; 
be difficult to imagine a finer Rubens than the more comfortably than gracefully, to his right, and it would, therefore, be much more natural 
g^eat “Holy Family” (Duke of Devonshire), and contented evidently to play the second to look among Flemish painters for the author 
It takes its place among a comparatively role. There is no resisting the power, the of the landscape, seeing that it is too fat in 
limited number of large canvases entirely from bonhomie, the intense vitality of the delineation, touch to be by Teniers himself. Effective as it 
the master's own hand, both the figures and although it has not anything like the charm is, with its rich sunset hues and facile 
the beautiful peep of landscape being here of Jordaens’s “ Family Group ” at Madrid, execution, it is not nearly fine enough in 
unmistakably nis. The figures are arranged Rubens’s contemporary is, above all, a master imagination or realisation to be by Rem- 
with unusual elegance ana moderation, the of chiaroscuro, and this originality in the treat- brandt. A curious puzzle—and one well 
colouring, with all its splendid warmth and ment of light is well shown in another example worthy of solution on account of the excellence 
depth, is not hot; for the whole picture here—the “Man and Woman with a Parrot” of the work involved—is provided by the 
is wrapped in that tone peculiar to Rubens, (Earl of Darnley). The works of Jordaens anonymous “ Portrait of a Lady ” (Mr. Chas. 
which Eugene Fromentin so happily calls have not, until quite recently, commanded Butler). All one can say at present with any 
his “ brun argente.” The great altar-piece their real value in the picture-market; and it is, certainty is that it is the work of a Nether- 
is, however, as empty as it is splendid—as void under suoh circumstances, the more astonishing lander, painting early in the seventeenth cen- 
of any deeper feeling or intention as are some that nothing of his should as yet have found tury, and influenced by Italian—specifically 
of the most perfect works of Andrea senza its way into the National Gallery. The vast Yenetian—art, while retaining, nevertheless, in 
errors himself. _ Rubens could exhibit an over- “ Chateau of the Painter,” by Teniers (Duke a modified form, the national feeling and the 
mastering passion in such tremendous pages of of Westminster), like a few other huge can- national characteristics. Even more interest- 
sacred art as the “ Elevation of the Cross,” the vases from the hand of this wonderful ing than the face is the superb costume, its 
infinitely pathetic “ Death of St. Francis,” and executant, is an example rather of his limits- sombre richness enlivened with the fitful play 
the less universally known “St. Francis tions than of his qualities. The silvery character of light on the rich stuffs. Yan der Heist is 
receiving the Stigmata,” in the Cologne of his tone, the oharm of his exquisitely sure not seen at his best in the faithful, but clumsy 
Museum. He could not, however, throw him- touch, almost disappear on this exaggerated and not very lifelike, “Family Group” (Lady 
self body and soul into such a “ Sacred Con- scale. Wallace), which is signed, and bears the date 

versation ” as this, where a mystic calm must 1 We have already hinted that the group of 1654. Carefully modelled as are the figures, 
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the general effect is one of flatness and airless- 
nets ; and the picture but ill compares with 
similar family groups by Rembrandt, Frans 
Hals, Van der Heist himself, or the Fleming 
Cornelia de Vos. A great curiosity, again, if 
not exactly a fine picture, is the life-size half- 
length “ Portrait of Senora Alcida van 
Waasenaar (sic),” attributed to Gerard Terburg. 
We cannot at the moment call to mind any 
other life-size portrait by this master—the 
subtlest and most refined of all the Dutch 
colourists. In its merits, as in its defects, the 
picture seems to us, however, to justify the 
ascription. There is something tentative and 
unsatisfactory in both the conception and execu¬ 
tion, which would be easily accounted for were 
the painter to be imagined as working on a 
scale unusual to him. On the other hand, the 
luminous grey tones of the flesh, the brilliant 
painting of the costume, the peculiar bloom¬ 
like crimson tint of the hangings, are all quite 
in Teiburg’s manner. Of unusual excellence 
for its author is the “ Old Woman reading by 
Candle-Light,” by Godfried Schalken (Lord 
Houghton). The drawing is finer, the 
characterisation truer, the imitation of Gerard 
Don is less close than usual. By W. C. 
Duyster, a pupil of Pieter Codde, and allied, 
too, in style to Ducq, is the strongly self- 
assertive “ Cavalier and Lady ” (Mr. Henry 
J. Pfungst); by the side of which the two 
characteristic “ Conversation Pieces ” of Dirk 
Hals (Mr. William Agnew) look flat Gabriel 
Metsu’s “ Lady Writing a Letter ” (Lady 
Wallace) is more dramatic in intention than 
such genre-pieces usually are, the perturbed 
expression of the jealous cavalier who leans 
over the lady being finely rendered. It is in 
the style most popular with Metsu’s admirers 
among connoisseurs and collectors. If nothing 
special is said on the present occasion about the 
landscapes by Van Goyen, Albert Cujp, Jacob 
van Ruysdael, and Aart van der Veer, about 
the sea-pieces by Willem van de Velde, about 
the genre-pieces by Gerard Dou and Adrian 
van Ostade, it is not that the exhibition does not 
contain fine works by these familiar masters, but 
that so little that is new remains to be said about 
them, or, at any rate, about their works. 
Not that these, with all their monotony 
of subject, are really in themselves monotonous, 
but that a detailed description of them must 
be tedious to the reader. If that beautiful 
example of Philips WouvermaD, “ The Horse 
Fair” (Duke of Westminster), is unusually 
interesting, it is because, while preserving the 
charm of his cloudy sky and landscape en¬ 
wrapped in a delicate, diaphanous vapour, he 
has more or less concentrated into a com¬ 
position his conventional figures, instead of 
scattering them in his usual aggravating 
fashion, so as to puzzle and disconcert the 
eye. No finer Paul Potter exists than the Duke 
of Westminster’s “Landscape,” signed and 
dated 1647. It is literally bathed in sunlight: 
the very moment of the afternoon is marked 
by the direction of the light, the long shadows 
on the grass, and the action of the lady who 
appears in the middle-distance, holding a fan 
sideways so as to shield her eyes from the 
almost horizontal beams. Another pure gem 
of Dutch art in its most delicate and poetic 
phrase is “A Calm,” by Jan van de Capelle 
(Mr. James Knowles). With an extreme 
accuracy in the delineation of the shipping, 
not usual with this master, and such as we 
associate rather with Willem van de Velde, is 
combined an exquisite, pearl-like delicacy of 
grey tone, and a subtle sense of values, which 
the last-named artist never possessed. It 
would hardly be possible to surpass the beauty 
of the sky, with its huge, calm clouds of a 
luminous grey, which, like a mantle loosened, 
seem to be slipping into the quiet sea. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. G. Aitchison, A.R.A., professor of archi¬ 
tecture in the Royal Academy, will commence 
on Monday next a course of six lectures ou 
“The Advancement of Architecture,” in con¬ 
tinuation of his lectures of last year. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: a collection of water-colour drawings 
of Egypt and Venice, by Mr. A. N. Roussoff, 
at the Fine Art Society’s; and a collection of 
sketches and pochades, taken in Egypt, China, 
Japan, and Corea, by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, 
at the Grosvenor Club. 

Mb. Georoe Salting has presented to the 
National Gallery a pioturo by Domenico Becca- 
fumi, representing an architectural subject 
with figures. The following pictures have been 
purchased for the national collection: “The 
Interior of the Rotunda at Ranelagh,” by 
Antonio Canaletto ; “ The Entombment of Our 
Lord, with the Virgin, St. John, and St. 
Joseph of Arimathaea,” and with portraits 
below in small of the donor and bis family, by 
Hans Baldung Griin; a small predella picture 
of the Baptism of Our Lord, by Pietro Perugino; 
a view at Southampton, by R. H. Lancaster. 

The late Earl of Orford has bequeathed to 
the Trustees of tie National Portrait Gallery a 
picture of the Old Pretender and his Sister, 
painted by Largilliere. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Ex Libris 
Society will be held on Wednesday next at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street. 
As usual, there is to be an exhibition—open 
during the afternoon, and again in the evening 
—of book-plates of all ages and countries, and 
of books, engravings, and MSS. relating to 
heraldry and genealogy. We notice that the 
council recommend that the entrance fee be 
henceforth raised from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; and 
also that dealers in second-hand bock-plates 
be eligible as members “on the unanimous 
vote of the council.” 

M. G. Maspero has been elected president 
of the Academic des Inscriptions for the cur¬ 
rent year, in succession to M. Paul Meyer. 

The exhibitions of the institute of Painters 
in Oil Colours and of the Royal Society of 
British Artists will be opened to-morrow to 
persons showing tickets of the Sunday Society. 
We may add that Mr. Herbert Freeman has 
been appointed assistant secretary of this 
society, while Mr. Mark H. Judge will con¬ 
tinue to give his services as honorary secretary. 

On Saturday last, at the inaugural meeting 
of the Art Society of the Battersea Polytechnic, 
Miss Hope Rea lectured on “ The Interdepen¬ 
dence of the Great Arts.” Mr. Lewis Day 
presided, and in his speech following the lec¬ 
ture gave the young students much practical 
and helpful advice as to the right attitude to 
adopt with regard to art. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

M. M. Dii'.mer, the French pianist, played 
Saint-Saens’ clever and showy Concerto at the 
fifth London 8ymphony Concert on Thursday, 
January 17. His reading generally was 
sympathetic, and his technique excellent; the 
principal theme, however, of the last movement 
was given out too much in sledge-hammer 
style. M. Diurner afterwards performed some 
short solos with great charm and refinement: 
he achieved a brilliant and well-deserved 
success. Among pianists of the day he takes 
tiigh rank. The programme included Mozart’s 
Symphony in E flat, one of the three master¬ 


pieces which that composer wrote in 1788. 
The performance, under the direction of Mr. 
Henschel, was a fine one. The concert opened 
with Brahms’ noble “Tragic” Overture (Op. 
81). The programme-book, by the way, stated 
that, apart from short notices in dictionaries of 
biography, the only work which students have at 
their disposal is Dr. Deiters’ Johannes Brahms: 
a Biographical Sketch. But lately, Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland devoted about a third of his 
“Masters of German Musio” to the composer ; 
and still more recently the same theme occupied 
the attention of Mr. W. H. Hadow in his 
Studies in Modem Music. Why were these not 
mentioned P 

The Quartet in F (Op. 17, No. 3) of 
Rubinstein, after the forced delay of one 
week, was given on Monday at the Popular 
Concert. At the time at which it was written, 
the composer was under the influence of Schu¬ 
mann and Mendelssohn, more especially the 
latter. The music is clever and attractive; yet the 
first two movements, an A'legro moderato, and 
an Allegro virtually a Scheizo, have no strongly 
marked individuality. In the Ad8gio, on the 
other hand, the composer has something of 
importance to say, and the music produces a 
strong impression: it has depth and distinction. 
The lively Finale is not lacking in humour, 
though it is neither so ligh( as Haydn’s, 
nor so caustic as Beethoven’s. The work was 
admirably interpreted under the leadership of 
Lady Halle. Mdllo. Ilona Eibenschiitz played 
Bach’s “French Overture," or rather a large 
portion of it. It seemed a pity that two or thre e 
movements, occupying but a few minutes in 
performance, should be omitted, especially as 
time was found for an encore: what Bach 
joined together ought not to be set asunder by 
pianists. Then, again, the work was announced 
as if it were to be given in its entirety; 
only those who were acquainted with the musio, 
or who by chance read the programme-book, 
could know that omissions were made. It may be 
said that the matter is unimportant, but all the 
more reason for looking after it; things of 
greater importance will look after themselves. 
Miss Eibenschiitz’ performance was neat as to 
technique ; but the reading at times was rough, 
and the tempi frequently too fast. Mr. Norman 
Salmond gave a vigorous rendering of “O 
Ruddier than the Cherry.” Mr. Bird’s piano¬ 
forte accompaniment was clean and crisp. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Eugene Oudin Memorial Concert will 
be given at St. James’s Hall on Monday, 
February 25. The number of distinguished 
aitists who have offered their services affords as 
strong proof of the high estimation in which 
Mr. Oudin was held. The proceeds of the con¬ 
cert will be invested, and held in trust for the 
benefit of the three young children who are 
now fatherless. Mme. Albani stands at the 
head of the lady, and Mr. E. Lloyd of the 
gentlemen, vocalists; while the names of the 
veteran pianist, Sir C. Haile, and his- 
wife stand chief among those of the instru¬ 
mentalists. 

A concert was gu^n last Tuesday, at St. 
James’s Hall, for the benefit of the Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association. The inclemency of 
the weather probably explains the comparatively 
small audience: it is to be hoped that the 
amount obtained for the association will be as 
large as the concert was long. 

We have to record the death from typhoid 
fever, on January 22, of Mr. Edward Solomon, 
the popular composer of music for comic opera. 
Howas only iu the fortieth year of his age, 
and is said to have left a number of pieces not 
yet performed. 
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TUC ADI 1CAYICC ■ The stor y of the Latin 

| ilk UliUOnULO ■ Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

BY 

T. A. ARCHER and CIIAS. L. KINGSFORD. 

THE ACADEMY on some former Volumes. 

POLAND. 

“ It is interesting and entertaining, 
recondite information. ... It aims- 
what difficult subject.” 

SICILY. 

" The reader will himself be dull who finds the book other than very interesting. 

THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 

•« x very sober and judicious account of a difficult and somewhat irritating portrdn 
of history. . . . The whole of the work deserves high commendation.” 

EARLY BRITAIN. , , ■ . 

“ Some of the more difficult problems of otu- history ars treated with judgment and 
accuracy.” 

PHQSNIOIA. 

“Apopular history of Phoenicia was unquestionably needed; and tho want is 
admirably supplied in the volume by Professor Rawlinson, which displays a thorougll 
knowledge of tne subject” 

PERSIA. 

” Mr. Benjamin Carries into his retirement a larger knowledge of that empire than 
is possessed by any other citizenjof the United States.” 

MEDIAEVAL FRANCE. ,, . ... 

“Thestvle is remarkably attractive* and free from any tided of foreign idiom. 
— • * - - **-' —One of the most interesting works 


. . . It abounds witli curious and often 
-not unsuccessfully- in popularising a some- 


, , . The selection of material is skilful, 
of the series to which it belongs.” 


ts well worth reading.’ 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. 

THE PASSING OP MUHAMMAD : 

Prophet of Arabia. 

By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD . 

See the CENTURY MAGAZINE for February, price Is. 4d. 


HOLLAND. 

“ It is remarkably vigorous and spirited. . 

ASSYRIA. 

“ A coherent and picturesque liarrativo.” 

THE SARAOENS. 

«• The most readable and complete account of Saracen history tLat has Litberto 
appeared in a volume of the some size.” 

ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 

“ He has told the story with marked sticcoss. . . . Reads 06 easily as a novel. 

THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN LAW. 

” Interesting reading and alive with valuable reflection. 

THE ACADEMY on “ THE CRUSADES." 

"The book startles the reader Into pleasure and Interest. It is admirably 
and connectedly written, an astonishing triumph, when ® n ®_ r ®*ds tho names 
of two authors on the title-page. . • • The style is that of one writer, well 
skilled in English; the story is clearly told, as If a single and clever romancist 
were responsible lor the narrative. The book, again, is o n o of a se r 1 es_ that has 
not been very successful. Indeed, Mr. Bradley s volumo on t ie Goths has been, 
up to now, the only real success attained In this well-meant, but abortive, 
attempt to’compress history Into blocks of four hundred pages. ^^ ^ 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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A UTHOR and JOURNALIST requires a 

PRIVATE SECRETARY, able occasionally to act as deputy. 
One sympathetically interested in a wide range of subjects, chiefly 
Educational and Socialistic. — Apply fully, enclosing stamp, 
*• Graduate" Ideal Club. W. 

PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

-A- —vix., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crorac, 

Potman, Bouinaton, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romucy. Hommer. 
Beechey, Opie. Lawrence, Norland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, ana 
Vinoent—Apply to Messrs. Dowdesweli., 160, New Bond Street. 

“ TUMES,” 59 vole., half bound, January,! 

»- 1859, to December, 1887, 28 J years.— H. Dunning, 10 , Em eral 

Street. Theobalds Road, W.C. 


QHORT STORIES WANTED, 1,500 to 

k,/ 3 000 words; also a Serial Story of about 30,000 words, for 

Church Publications, interesting, not necessarily religious. MSS 
returned. State terms — Editor, 328, Strand, W.C. 

T>E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED^by ~a 

JLlI DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).- 
Address, Instructor, A eademy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


TDOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

^ and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modem Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or 8teel. A Book containing Illustrations of Medieval 

fiafetjavs* m “ ,m - **■ u,i ' h 


npO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

}o RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. STOcasa, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited^- 

-I- A Litcrarr Syndicate and Press Agency. “ A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.'’ Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates M8S. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 


- - 1 given „ 

free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.- 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


_. Estimates 

Address Maxaoek, 


POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

A.t WATER-COLOURS.-TheWINTER EXHIBITION it NOW 
OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, fld. 

Alfred D. Finer, R.W.S., Secretary. 

NQ 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, Ac.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medioal MSS. carefully and promptly 
>ewritten by Rathe * Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
rate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


typewritten^ by Rathe 4 Co. v 40, Norfo!k Street,' 81rani 

rpYPE-WRITERS.—8ECOND-HAND 

A MACHINES, equri to new. FOR SALE. EXCHANGE, or 
J.LVT Du ll 1 HE. Machines Sold by Instalment, ou Term, to suit 
a «. - ... purchasers. 

T», Ac, 
j rates. 
, Manager, 

- —j;- - - --* ..j (Holborn 

end). 



AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street. New 
York, and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
dresented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
fAvourable terms, orders fur their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL — 
CATALOGUES lent on application. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA* 

f V TION. 


TION. 

The Montgomeryshire County Governing Body is prepared to appoint 
a HEAD MI8TRESS of the Girls’ Intermediate County School, 
Newtown, at s salary of £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2. 

Candidates must be graduates of some Uuirersity in the United 
Kingdom, or have passed such University Examinations as in the case 
of a man would have qualified for a degree, and hare been trained or 
had experience as a Teacher. 

Thirty printed oopies of the testimonials and of the letter of appli¬ 
cation, the latter stating the candidate’s age and qualifications, to be 
sent in not later than the 23nl of February, to the undersigned, from 
whom copies of the County Scheme, price 6d„ and other information 
can be obtained. G. D. Harrison, 

___Welshpool. 

gETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL- 


APPOINTMENT 

Bod: 


OF HEADMASTER, 
of Carnarvonshire is prepared te 


_the above school. 

_iry £120 fixed, and a capitation foe at the rate of £2 per annum 

for each pupil in the school. Estimated salary for the first rear £200. 

The school will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc¬ 
tion will consist mainly of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi¬ 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qualifications. 

Fifty printed copies of applications ami testimonials (reoent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February Kith. 

J. H. Bodvel-Rohert4, 

_ _Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


gANGOR 


COUNTY 

GIRLS. 


SCHOOL for 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESa 
The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
ipnoint a HEADMISTRESS for the above school. 

The Salary will consist of a fixed stipend of £120 a year, aud a capi¬ 

tation fee ot not less than £i 10s. a year for each gii 1 iu the school. 


Probable salary for first ^ear is estimated at f ltXX 


_„_ _ . .- Candidates must 

l*e graduates of some University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed conies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
lie received by undersigned, on or before February 20th. 

J. H. Bou\ el-Rouerts, 

_Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


'J'HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRAFTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard, being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are 8t. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
“ ’* • — . . Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 

Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liv erpo ol, 


si. a. uegree. i ne centres oi exa; 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Ii 
L melon. Loughborough, Mancl 


anchester, iS’ew castle-on -Tyne, 
to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 


Lmdon. Loughborough, 

Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply 
Univer sity. St. Andrews. Nj^ 

Q ueen s park, oswestry, Salop- 

-Mr. JOHN EVANS. M.A. in Double High Honours, Firs 1 
Prizeman and Gold Medallist in Applied Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy (Edin ). RECEIVES YOUTHS and YOUNG MEN for 
Special Individual Instruction. Rare experience and marked suocess; 
University Scholarships; Professional Preliminaries; a Second at the 
Civil Service Examination; London Matriculation invariably First 
Division, Ac., Ac. References to pareuts, among the Clergy, Gentry, 
and Professionals Terms moderate. 


U»LTHAM 

Hi Till 


COLLEGE, 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


KENT. 


About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) 1 n APRIL—Apply to the Head Master ._ 


w 


HAT D’YE LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very Lost work published; also for any curio or object of Interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times oat of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and 1il>eral buyer for prompt cash. 

pOME, BUY MY WARES. —GEM8, 

Jewels. Laces, Fans. Miniatures. Antiques, Uniques, Silver 
Plate, Sheffield Plate, Sundials, Statuary, Ironwork, Ivories, Tapes¬ 
tries, Bronses, Modals, Prints, Arms, Enamels, Pewters, Books, Docu¬ 
ments, Autographs, Stamps, Curios. 

” Heaps of rings and pretty things, and trinkets due to beauty, 

A perfect bliss, for wife or miss, secure affection’s duty ; 

And laces fine, a dainty time, and baugles, gemi, and sweeties. 

And pretty toys, and other joys, quite worth a learned treatise " 

It is a modest and an accurate assertion to say that there docs not 
exist elsewhere under the canopy of heaven such an interesting aud 
large collection. 

_ CLARA (Miss) MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 

CATALOGUES 

PPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

*- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DPLAP k CO., 17, Boh o Square. 

FOREIGN B OOKS A T FORE ION PRICES'. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7. BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUES post free on application . _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

«, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues <m application . 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 

Hu tlie honour to announce the Fublicat ton of 

NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 

Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 

SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 

Keeper 0/ Pi i.ts and Drawings, British Museum. 

“The British Mnscum collection, reproduced in this 
volume, is,” says Professor Colvin, “ a fairly complete and 
representative survey of the several phases of Durer' h 
activity as a draughtsman and sketcher daring all periods 
of his career.” 

The Volume is Imperial folio, half-noroeco. Plaice Linen- 
Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Oopiot. 

Trico Six Guineae. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 

(New Edition), of 181 pages, with Illustrated Supple¬ 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free. On* Suiuisg. 


'AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 

New Pakphlxt, Fas* ox Atplicatiox. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London. 


T\/rES8RS. j. C. DRUMMOND & OO. f 

1V± ART REPRODUCERS, 

It, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C , 

Art the solo representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always ou view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND k CO. suptdy the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those enraged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs % 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations * 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cort 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14 , HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


^HE 


Just published, price Is.; per post. Is- 4jd. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL¬ 

ENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1895. 


London: 

Macmillan k Co. 


Manchester: 
J. E. Cornish. 


TPGYPT EXPLORATION FUND.— 

-Hi ANNUAL REPORT of the Society for 1883-4, la ARCHEO¬ 
LOGICAL REPORT for 1893-4, 2 s. 6d. Special extra Publications, 
ATLAS of ANCIENT EGYPT, with Tables, Letter-press, aud Index. 
New and Revised Edition, 3s. 0d. GUIDE to the TEMPLE of 
DEIR EL BAHARI, with Plan, ikl. 

Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 37, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers. magazines, books, 

ll 4c.—KING, SELL 4 K AILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines fur priutiug 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 


VINOLIA SOAP 

Up ” 


Does not 


“ Touch 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE BIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 

Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 

By the Bight Hon. ABTHUE J. BALFOUB, M.P. 

870, 12b 6d. [On Friday, February 8 Ih. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the COMMONWEALTH, 

1660-1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By MARGARET M. 
VERNEY. Witn 10 Portraits, Ac. 8vo, 21s. 

“The third volume of 'Memoirs of the Veiney Family* is interesting in another way than that which made its 
predecessors so charming, and the materials employed by the compiler, Lady Vemey, in this volume, and at her dis¬ 
position for future use, are still abundant, the letters Increasing in length and in numbers during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. But the interest is not deminished, the incidents are given with more fulness of detail, and we 
find greater variety of character in a work which combines ihe attractions of racy narrative and intimate correspondence 
at once voluminous and luminous.”— World. 

A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest Times to the Death of 

Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 2 vole., 8vo, 32s. [On Monday next. 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE O. J. ROMANES. 

THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late George J. Romanes, 

Author of ** Darwin and after Darwin,” Ac. Edited, with a Preface, by CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ On Monday next. 

THE TEACHING of the VEDAS: What Light does it Throw on 

the Origin and Development of Religion ? By MAU RICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, Madras, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STUDIES m the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 

Introductory Essay. By FRANCIS l'AGBT, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8ro, 6s. 6d. 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Muller, K.M. 

New Edition, in 1 vols. 

Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net (lleadu). Vol. II. BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. Crown Bvo, 66. Cd. net (Ilcady). 

CELLULOSE: an Outline of the Chemistry of the Structural 

Elements of Plants. With Reference to their Natural History and Industrial Uses. By CROSS and BEVAN 
(C. F. Csoss, and E. J. Bavxir, and C. Bsadie). With 13 Plates, crown 8vo, 12s. net. [On Monday next. 

OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor and 

A. COWPEB RAN YARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the Text. New and Cheaper Editions, 4to, 21s. 
THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, price 6s. 

A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE. By Stanley J. Weyman. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE ,—“This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some years,” 

SCOTSMAN, —*' This is really a great book.It is much more than a clever story of adventure. It is a very fine 

work of literary art.” 


NEW VOLUMES OP THE 1 SILVER LIBRARY.’ 

Price 3e. Gd. each. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 

By FRIDTJOF NANSEN, With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions and a Map. 

GALLUS; or, Roman SceneB in the Time 

of Augustus. By Professor W. A. BECKER. With 
Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of the Romans. With Illustrations. 

CHAR1CLES; or, Illustrations of the 

Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. By Professor 
W. A. BECKER. With Notes and Excursuses. With 
Illustrations. 

ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew 

LANG. With 20 Illustrations by W. Brown Murdoch. 


THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 3 vols. 

THE RUINED CITIES of MA8H0NA- 

LAND: being a Record of Excavation and Exploration 
In 1691. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., F.R.C.S. 
With 118 Illustrations. New Edition, with New 
Preface. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, 
Baltistan, Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. By 
E. F. KNIGHT. With a Map and 61 Illustrations. 


Now ready, pirice Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.— Februaby. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea Gebabd, 
Author of “Lady Baby,” Ac. Chaps. 11-13. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lecture VII. By J. A. Froude. 

“HALFWAY between the STILES.'* By Mrs. Moles* 
worth. 

THE DREAM of tho PSYCHOMETER. By May Kendall. 


FERDINAND dc LESSEPS and the SUEZ and PANAMA 
CANALS. By W. H. Wheeler. 

SAN STEFANO: e Ballad of the Bold " Menelaus.” By 
Henry Newbolt. 

ONLY KITTY: a “ Kodak” of London Lifo. By L. B. 
Walfokd. 

AT THE SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST Hint STREET. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN C0MM0N- 

WEAI.TH. By tlio Right lion. .TAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Vol. II. Third Edition. Completely Re¬ 
vised throughout, with additional Chapters. Extra 
crown 8vo, 12s. Od. (Vol. I., extra crown 8vo, 12s. 6d.) 

MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY 

By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.8., Director- 
General of tho Geological Surv ey of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. Od. net. 

TIMES.— 1 The volume is in every sense a valuable con¬ 
tribution to the history of rontemporary science, while its 
intrinsic interest and its skill of presen* ation will commend 
it to a wide circle of general readers.” 

DAIL Y NE WS. - “ The Memoir is worthy both of Ramsay 

and his biographer.His book contains no unnecessary 

detail, and his story proceeds smoothly and rapidly from 
first page to last.” 

“ CASTLE RACKRENT” and 

“THE ABSENTEE.” By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of the Illustrated Standard Novels. 
The next volumes, to be published at intervals of a month, 
will be: “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” by Captain 
Marryat, illustrated by Mr. Henry M. Brock, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Mr. David Hannay; and “ Tom Cringle’s Log,” 
by Michael Scott, illustrated by Mr. J. Ay ton Symington, 
with an Introduction by Mr. Mowbray Morris. 

THE RALSTONS. By F. Marion 

CRAWFORD. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

DAIL Y NEW8.—“ The book is admirably written; it con* 
tains passages full of distinction; it is instinct with intensity 
of purpose ; the characters are drawn with a living touch; 
the narrative moves without pau e or falter from crisis 
to crisis.” 

ENGLISH PROSE—Selections, 

with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, and 
General Introductions to each Period. Edited by 
HENRY CRAIK. In 3 voh>„ crown 8vo, 7s. Oi. each 
Volume. 

Von. IV.—THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
TIMES. —* ‘Well sustains the high character of its pre¬ 
decessors, and attests not less conspicuously ihe literary 
skill and judgment of the editor and his colleagues." 

ESSAYS and STUDIES. By 

JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 8vo, Os. net. 

A CONFESSION of FAITH. 

By AN UNORTHODOX BELIEVER. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

CATALOGUE of LANTERN 

SLIDES to ILLUSTRATE FYFFE’S “ HISTORY of 
GREECE.” With Notes on their Use. By Revt T. 
FIELD, M.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Can* 
terbury. Pot 8vo, 6d., sewod. 

MUSSEL CULTURE and the 

BAIT SUPPLY, with reference moro especially to 
Scotland. By W. L. CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

STEAM and the MARINE 

STEAM ENGINE. By JOHN YEO, Fleet Engineer, 
Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam and Marine Engineer¬ 
ing at the Royal Naval College. With Illubtrations. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

POEMS by ROBERT SOUTHEY 

Chosen and Arranged by EDWARD DOWDEN. Pot 
8vo, 2s. Od. net. 

MACMILLAN'S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

NEW VOLUME. 

BURKE—Speeches on American 

Taxation; on Conciliation with America ; and Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. G. SELBY, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan Col¬ 
lege, Poona. Globe 8vo, 3s. Od. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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THE BOOKMAN 

For FEBRUARY. 

Illustrations . 

ROBERT LOU 13 STEVENSON’S RESIDENCE, and VIEW of 
. VAEA MOUNTAIN where he is BURIED. 

PICTURES of LITERARY HAMPSTEAD. 

PORTRAIT of MISS CHRISTINA ROSSETTL 

PRINCIPAL LITERARY CONTENTS . 

IN ACCOUNT with TIME. By Ehnest Radford. 

ALONE. By Sir Georgs Douglas, Bart. 

OS BOMB TALES of MR. KIPLING'S. By S. R. CoocgnT. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By Katu- 

ARINE HiNESO.T. 

A N TA E CRITIC The Rev. WILLIAM BARRY. D.D. 

ERARY ASSOCIATIONS of HAMPSTEAD : Jack Straw's Castle 
and Wildwood Cottage. By W. Rohektbon Niooll. 

FROM an UNPUBLISHED FRENCH ESSAY of CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

THE MURDER of DARNLEY. By D. Hat Fleming. 

NEW BOOKS—NEWS NOTES-NOVEL NOTES-The BOOKMAN’S 
TABLE-THE BOOKSELLER, Ac. 

London: HODDKR 4 STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 

Now ready, for FEBRUARY, price Is. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by tbs Her. W. ROBERTSON NICULL, M A., LL.il, 
Contexts. 

PROBLEMS of the PROPHETIC LITERATURE_I. ISAIAH. 

By Rev. Prof. T. K. t'HEYNE, D.D- 
THE PERSON of CHRIST; & Problem In the Philoaonhy of Religion 
By Rev. Prinoipal A. M. FAIRBAIHN, D U 
JEREMIAH and ill, MESSAOE.-II. nil Time,. 

By Rev. JAMES STALKER, D D 

THE FORESIGHT of FAITH. 

By Rot, JOHN WAlSON, M.A 
PROFESSOR F. BLASS on the TWO EDITIONS of ACTS. 

By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 

0l ' „ t . tl “..£ ATCR,i of FAITH, particularly in iU RELATION to 
SlUHT and REASON. 

By Rev. J. W. DIGGLE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Liverpool- 
tRVEY of RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

By Rev. Prof. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

*•* The JAXVARY Xo. of the Expositor commences the 
EIETJI SERIES. Copy sent post free. Is. 

London: H OPPER 4 STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 

Price ONE SHILLING net; 14a. per annum, poet free. 

THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. 

Contenta of FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

THE IMMINENT DANGER of ITALY. 

THE UNITED STATE8 CURRENCY MESS. 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS in CANADA. 

CHILIAN INDU8TRIES—COAL and LUMBER. I 

HINTS and MEMORANDA for INVESTORS)— j 

SSftjS Gold Field. Colorado— Californian Fruit Farming— 

- ghe Ruin of Newfoundland—Southern Railway Fare, and the 

Vangnan-Wiliiam, on 
„ nd KMPogdbljity-Thc Indian Cotton and 

k .in® ■ 

^WL2S?&fo Project. A “° U R "“ l " de "- A 

COMPANY NOTES:- x 

l! 1 m«ES >e T&r?.S5P 0 l ati 2P Wmited-The Exploration Company, 
Limited—The Colchester Brewing Company. Limited—The Anslo? t 
Argentine Bank-Tho Coat* Rloa gl<> 1 


Will be Published early in February. 

Lwge fcap. quirfo, 872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; half-Persian, 10s. 6d; 
half-morocco flexible. 12s. Gd. 


half-morocco flexible, 12s. Gd. 

THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

NEW EDI TION, THOROUGHL Y REVISED and ORE A TLY A UQMEN TED. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of the New Edition of “ The Imperial Dictionary.” 

Illustrated by nearly Eight Handled Engravings on Wood. 

V Detailed Prospectus , with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on application. 

London i BLAOKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


For Mutual 


.£4,700,000 

... .£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


Life Assurance. 


K| A T I A K I A I Invested Funds .£4,700,000 

IN n I lUINnL Paid in Claims ... .£9,000,000 

r> n O \ / I n n M T Death Duties provided for by 
For Mutual l R V I xJ Li IN I Life Assurance. 

Life Assurance. INSTITUTION. 

PHOFITg.—Tire whole are divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,000,000. 

««*. At v tlle ^!, Tl8io ?l n i 892 thcrc were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the esse of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 

48, Qraoeohuroh street, London, B.Q. _ ARTHUR SMITHES, Actuary and Secretary 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.! nATV 

No » 52 —februirv ,«» u T HE SPEECH of MAN and HOLY 

No. 952. f EBRUARl, 1805 . 2a. 6d. ; J. WRIT. The Nature, History, Incidents and Theories of 


48, Oraoeohuroh Street, London, B.O. 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 952.— FEBRUARY, 1895.—2a. <M. 

Contexts. 

THE END OF A CHAPTER. 

A CURIOUS LOTTERY. 

A CONGESTED DISTRICT. 

THE SCOUT’S BOY. 

THE FANCIES OF A BELIEVER. 

HOME FROM THE HILL. Br W. Robkrteon Niwoll. 

A FOREIGNER. Chaps. X.—XIV. 

A 1IAKKA MAIDEN’S LOVE-DITTY. 

THE NAVAL WAR IN THE EAST. By W. Laird Clowe*. , 

GENERAL BOULANGER: Ax Object-Lesson in French Politics. ’ 
A CHANGE OF TSARS. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 

the fortnightly reviewT | 

FEBRUARY. 


Language. 

Christian. 


\ The Nature, History, Incidents and Theories of 
A Scientific Argument useful to the Jew and the 

MR. GLADSTONE WRITES: 


Argentine Bank-Tho Costa Ri» Railway Company! 8 

Ac. ho . 

_ London: 29, Paternoefer Row, E.C. 

February, isss. one shilling. 

THE NEW REVIEW. New Series. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 

Contents. 

11. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. The Quandary of the Bishop. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. The Gardener. 

DAVID HANNAY. The Teaching of Naval History. 

xi iniS^' ludIa : Im I ,r «*«ons. 

Marcel schwob. r.l.s. 

OUTI8 The Great Democratic Joke. 

E H. PEARCE. Christ s Hospital, 

lf riSiv* ' rilt ku* Conquest of China. 

LwTfvmit The New Cure. 

Il f im ? chri.tina Howetti. 

M. O. W ELLS. The Time Machine. 

liomion; William Hmtmuga, 21 , Bedford8treet, W.C. 

Just published, 8VO, 7s. fld. net. 

THE LAST ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
AND HIS COMPANIONS: 

ah historical sketch. 

Bp FRANCIS AID AN OASQCET, D.D., O.8.B. 

Author of “ Tho Great Pestilence (A.D. 1348-9), 
connhonly known as The Black Death.” 

LONDON; 8IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Limit* d. 


ENGLAND and the GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. By j 
Edwin Goadbt. I 

THE NOVELS of MR. HALL CAINE. By George Saixtbbukv. 
TURKEY and ARMENIA. By Richard Davit. I 

THE METHOD of ORGANIC EVOLUTION.-I. By Alfred K- 
W allace, F.R.S. 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP in CHINA. By R. S. Gindht. 

LONDON PEN and GOWN in the SIXTIES and SINCE. By T. H. S. I 
Escott. 

SIDELIGHTS on SOCIALISM— 

]. BELGIAN SOCIALISM By H. G. Keene. C.f.E. 

l,y COLONISATION By Edward Salmon. 

3. WOMAN and SOCIALISM. By D. Karl Knodkl. j 

A NOTE on IBSEN’S "LITTLE EYOLF.” By W. L. Courtnev. 

THE 5;*iTMEA in 1854 and 1894. By General Sir Eveltx Wood’ I 
G.C.B., v .C. 

TIIE HEART of LIFE. Chap*. XII.-XVL By W. H. Malloce.' \ 
_ Chapman A Hall, Ltd., London. I 
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W. H. Ghat, Lombard Court London. 

| POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

i Large Ho, price 6d. 

I JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

| with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
j DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.”- 

Lohdos : ALEXANDER 4 SHEPHEARD, Pcblishiks, 
21 inn 22, Funirivii, Sthsit, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN, D.D. 

I Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

London: Alexander & Shepheabd, Fumival Street, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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T. & T.OI MS NEW PUBL ICATIONS. 

PROF- BURTON'S SYNTAX of the MOODS 

and TENSE'S in NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 8?o, 5«. 6d. net. 

PROF. A B BRUCE’S ST- PAUL’S Con¬ 

ception o t CHRISTIANITY. Port Sto, 7«. 6d. 

PROF. SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT 

THEOLOGY. Th« Baliflon of RovjtaUon in iU Pl*Chri»tt»n 
n f Development/ Authorised Translation. By Prof. J. A. 
PATERSON, D?)., Edinburgh. Second English Edition. 8 roll, 
8yo, 18s. net. 

PROF. W. BEYSCHLAO’S NEW TESTA- 

MENT THEOLOGY; or, Historical Aeoount of the Teaching of 
Jearas, and of Primitive Christianity aooordlni to . the 1 £ e ![ ( T e * ta * 
ment Sources. Authorised Translation. 8 vol*., 8vo, 18s. net. 

PROF. OODET’S INTRODUOTION to the 

NEW TB8TAMENT. “The Epistles of St. Paul.” Authorised 
Translation. 12s. Si. net. 

Edinburgh: T. * T. Clark, 38, George Street. 


Now Rkady, for FEBRUARY, price Sixpckcs. 

THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 

Edit -Rer. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 

Contexts includeEditor's Notes of Recent Exposition—Dr. Stalker 
Mithn Panhu of Znchuiih—Twenty Misused Texts of Scripture, by 


ofRominZ by R... A. C. 

Bdlnbnrgli: T. A T. Class, 38, George Street. 


M HD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

J£OOK8ELLER8, 

-gOOK EXPORTERS, 

TJOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRARIANS. 

rpNGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

IJIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 

jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

2^2 BROMPTON ROAD, B.W., and 
4 0 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

• LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE. MANCHESTER. 


Now ready, price Its. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS of JAME8 

THOMSON ("B. V”). 

THE CITY of DREADFUL NIGHT. 


rpHE 


VOICE from the NILE. 

, AND 

WEDDAH and OM-EL-BONAIN. I POETICAL REMAINS. 

By JAMES THOMSON (“B. V.”). 

Edited by BERTRAM DOBELL. With a Memoir of the Author. 

8 roll., crown 8ro. 

J. Addington Stmoxdb on James Thomson“During the last few 
weeks I have been studying the poetry and prose of James Thomson, a 
venrrem&rkable writer/ wno Bred at the bottom of the deep sea of 
oburioiL* But there is no English poet now living, except Tennyson, 
Browning, Swinburne, and Monris, who comes near him ; and hei has 
a ealities which 'raise him to a level at least w.th these, though he is 
not so ail round as any one of them l Memoirs ox 
pp. 229-30). 


VANE'S STORY. 


U HlfW, muuptii no in 

f Symouds," Vol. If., 


London: Reeves A Tcenek, Wellington Street. 


In 3 vols., 12mo, doth, 12s. 

rpHE HISTORY of KING ARTHUR 

A and the KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. 

Compiled by Sir T. MALORY. Edited from the Edition of 1684. 
with Introduction and Note*, by T. WRIGHT. Third Edition. In 
the “ Library of Old Authon Series" 

London: Raaraa * Tcaaaa, Pint F or, 5, Wellington treet, W.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 

270-271, Strand. 

THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. IX. 


FEBRUARY, 1895. 


No. I., 3s. net. 


J COOK WILSON. Testlmonin for the Text of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, for the Metaphysics and for the 
Posterior Analytics. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. The Procedure of the Trooocatio. 
W. E. HEtTLAND. Notes on the Text of Lacan. 

W. T. LENDRUM, On Parallels in Milton and Pindar. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. On Parallels in Milton and Pindar. 

G. F. HILL. On Descriptive Names of Animals in Greece. 

C. M. MULVANY. On the Enolitie Ke. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. The Manuscripts of Propertius. 
SHORTER NOTES. 

REVIEWS:- . „ 

Sclionkl's Epictetus. J. B. MAVOR. 

Schenkl’s Collation of the Bodleian MS. W. M. 
LINDSAY. 

Lafaye on Catullus. ROBINSON ELLIS. 

Tyrrell and Purser’s Letters of Cicero, Vol. IV. G. E. 
JEANS. 

Gudeman’e Dialogue of Tacitus. H. FURNEAUX. 
Blaydes' Adversaria in Fragmsnlu Graecorum Trogicormn. 
L. CAMPBELL. 

Earle’s Alccstis. E. B. ENGLAND. 

Page’s Aeneid I.-VI. H. ELLKRSHAW. 

Shorter Notices. 

Be rani on the Mythology of Arcadia. E. E. SIKE3. 
Editions of Hyperides by Kenyon and by Blass. J. E. 
8ANDYS. 

Belling on Tibullus. J. P. POSTGATE. 

D. B. MONRO on the Modes of Greek Music. A Reply. 

R. C. JEBB. Notice of 8ir Charles Newton. 

G. C. W. WARR. In Memoriam Ceroli Newton. 

ARCHAEOLOGY:- . 

JANE E. HARRISON on some points in Fortwangler s 
Theories regarding the Parthenon, and on the 
Translation by E. Sellers. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

*,* The Subscription to Fob J.V. of the Classical Review 
{13j. W. net post free) tunc due. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 

GENESIS and SEMITIC TRADI- 

TION. By J. D. DAVIS, Professor of 
Semitic Philology and Old Testament History 
at Prinoeton. Crown 8vo, 150 pp., numerous 
Illustrations, cloth, uncut, 4s. 6d. 

An INQUIRY into the SOURCES 

of the HISTORY of the JEWS in SPAIN. 
By JOSEPH JACOBS. Demy 8vo, xl. and 264 
pp., cloth, uncut, 4s. net (4s. 63. post free). 
*»* Comprises a List of Documents Relating to 
Jewish Affairs in the Archives of Alcala de 
Henares — Barcelona — Madrid — Manresa —Pam¬ 
plona - Simancas. An Alphabetical List with dates 
of Spanish Jewish Writers (running to 38 pp.) — 
An Alphabetical List of Spanish Towns with 
Jewish Writers (12 pp.)—A Spanish Jewish Biblio¬ 
graphy (32 pp. closely printed), and full Indices 
Nominum et Locorum. 

STUDIES of DEATH. Romantic 

Tales by EBIC (Count Stbnbock'. With 
Designed Cover by Aymer Vallance. Minuecule 
4to. In case, net 3s. Gd. 

THE AMBER WITCH. By 

WILLIAM MEINHOLD. Translated by 
Lady DUFF GORDON. With Introduction 
by JOSEPH JACOBS, and Illustrations by 
Philip Burne-Jones. Printed by Constable, 
and bound in amber buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

COSTUMEofCOLONIAL TIMES 

By ALICE MOORE EARLE. 16mo, 280 pp., 
brocade cloth, 5s. net. 
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Now ready, in demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram 
and printed on good paper, with broad margin 
for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 

THE NEW (8 th) VOLUME OF 

BOOK 

PRICES 

CURRENT. 

Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have 
been Sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descrip¬ 
tions In full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the 
Names of the Purchasers, from December, 1893, to 
November, 1894. 

“ Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to 
bookbuyers.”— Athenaeum. 

“ The practical utility of such a record will be 
better appreciated by thoso who have been accus¬ 
tomed to consult such guides as Lowndes and 
Brunet with a feeling that tbeir information, 
though in great part obsolete, is at least much 
better than no information at all .”—Daily lines. 

*»* A few copies only of some of the earlier 
Volumes are left- Vol-1 is Quite out of print¬ 


ing published price of the ANTI¬ 
QUARY is now reduced from One 
Shilling to SIXPENCE. The shape 
of the Magazine, however, is uniform 
with the old series. 

THE ANTIQUARY: 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE STUDY OF THE PAST. 

For 1895. 

With the number for January, 1895, the ANTI¬ 
QUARY entered on the Sixteenth Year of its age, 
and began the Thirty-first Volnme. Several im¬ 
provements are introduced. Better and smoother 
paper is used, in order to give clearer impressions 
of Illustrations. The latter am increased in number 
in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the 
ANTIQUARY a mote distinct position as a high- 
class Iliuitrated Journal of Antiquities. At the 
same time the price is reduced to one-half of what 
it has been, and the ANTIQUARY will, for the 
future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER. 
The managers of the Magazine trust that these 
changes will prove to be generally acceptable. 

The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only 
to retain the position it has earned as the leading 
English Archaeological Magazine of the day, bnt, 
if possible, to become of even more service to the 
study of Archtcology in the future as tlm9 goes on. 


The FEBRUARY KUMRF.lt is note readg, and contains— 


NOTES ot the MONTH. 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN. No. XVI. 

By F. Haverfield, M.A., F.8.A. 

FURTHER NOTES on MANX FOLK-LORE. By A. W. 
Moore, M.A. 

ON SOME ENGRAVINGS of ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 

By F. G. Kitton. (Illustrated.) 

NOTES on ARCHEOLOGY in PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 
No. XXXIX. The Warrington Museum. By J. Ward, 
F S A. 

ON SOME PIECES ol IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL PLATE. 

By D. Allcyne Walter. (Illustrated.) 

COLCRESTER and CAMULODUNUM. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS ot ARCHEO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


IVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS:—" The Com¬ 
plete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer’’—“A Glossary of 
the Terms Used in Heraldry Old English Em¬ 
broidery : its Technique and Symbolism ”—'" Abstracts 
at Pmt/vnls of the Town Clerks of Glasgow ” Costume 


SHORT NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Pateiinoster Row, 
Londcn. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY. 1893) contains, among other Articles of interest:— 
LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. (Conclusion) — LETTERS of 
EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883- 
ERA8MUS and the REFORMATION. - THE GIRL who 
BELIEVED in the 8AINTS.-A BRACE of LION8—AN UN- 
PUBLISHED PAGE in MADAGASCAR HISTORY. - ON 
CURIO HUNTING in CHINA-A HIGHER LAW. Ac. _ 


NEW WORKS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MR8. HENRY 

WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” Ac. By CHARLES 
W. WOOD. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits 
and 64 Dlustrations, 6s. 

“ One of the most interesting volumes of the season. The 
Memorials are intensely interesting throughout, and give 
ns, without the slightest attempt at over-glorification, a 
faithful and delightful picture of one who, if her books are 
noble and good, was as truly noble and good in her daily 
walk and conversation .”—The Liberal. 


NOW READY. 

NOLLEKEN8 and his TIME8. 

By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper of 
the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

“ Those who delight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and 
Gainsborough and Wilson, will find in these pages a never- 
failing source of entertainment.”— Realm. 

NOW READY. 

FORTY YEAR8 at the POST 

OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, Ac., 21s. 

'* A valuable record of work done, by ono who was him¬ 
self behind the scenes, and a storehouse of anecdote and 
reminiscence.”— Daily Telegraph. 


SOME NEW VOLUMES 

PUBLI8HBD BY 

CASSELL & COMPANY. 


MR. SALA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. 


"Written by Himself. In Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 32s. 

THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY MR. 
BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

The Hispaniola Plate 
( 1683 - 1893 ). 

By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, Author 
of “ The Desert Ship,” &c. 6s. [Vow Ready 


MR. HERBERT COMPTON’S NEW STORY. 


SECOND EDITION. 

A MEMOIR of MR8. AUGUS¬ 
TUS CRAVEN, Author of " Le Rdcit d’une Sceur.” 
With Extracts from hor Diaries and Correspondence. 
By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. In 2 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portraits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 

NOW READY. 

The LIVE8 of JAMES HOLME8 

and JOHN VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, 
Author of “The Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

** Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm 
them; but, happily, it can also be recommended to the 
general reader, who will delight in the racy anecdotes with 
which it abounds.”— Globe. 

NOW READY. 

MEMOIR8 of an AUTHOR. By 

PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of 
11 Recreations of a Literary Man,” ** The Lives of the 
Sheridans,” Ac. In 2 vols., demySvo, with Portrait, 28s. 
“ The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
notable people he has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under his observation in the course of a 
singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. 
The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.” 
_ Daily News. 

NEW EDITIONS. 

Yol. IV. Now Ready. Vol. V. will be published on the 
1st of March. 

The HI8TORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789-1800). By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 6HOBERL. 
New Edition, with 60 Illustrations on Steel. In 6 vols,, 
demy 8vo, price 9s. each. 

Vol. IV. Now Ready. Vol. V. will be published on the 
1st of March. 

THE HI8TORY of ROME, from 

the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. By 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

John Addington Symends. A Biography. 

Compiled and edited by Horatio F. 

Brown. With Portraits and other Illus- 

trationa. In 2 Vols. (Ninuno.) 

It is difficult for any one who knew John 
Addington Symonds to write critically about 
this biography, due to the zealous expedi¬ 
tion as well as the conscientious thorough¬ 
ness of his literary trustee and friend of 
twenty years’ standing, Mr. Horatio F. 
Brown. Symonds was one of the most 
lovable of men : brave in his outlook, 
courageous in the face of adverse and often 
disastrous circumstances, youthfully en¬ 
thusiastic and enthusiastically youthful, 
generous, a nature of sweet human sun¬ 
shine. Even casual acqaintances were wont 
to admit the charm of his personality, the 
grace and distinction of his conversation, 
the alertness of his spirit, his swift respon¬ 
siveness and sympathy. He was a scholar 
in the beet sense of the word: a man of 
catholic culture. There has, in our time, 
been no mind more sensitive to beauty, and 
that not only in one or even in two, but in 
all the arts—-in nature to an exceptional 
degree, and in human life and human 
nature to a degree still rarer. In a word, 
Symonds was in several essential respects 
fitted to be a great writer, and certainly a 
great critic. He had a warm heart, an 
eager brain, an exquisite sensibility: his 
critical insight was often extraordinarily 
keen: and with an innate oapacity for 
severe analysis he combined a trained 
synthetical faculty, which made him, poten¬ 
tially, one of the surest and brightest 
beacons in contemporary literature. 

Why, then, does not his name stand 
higher than it does? Why, too, is it so 
difficult to critioise this biography ? 

Let me say at once that Mr. Symonds 
was neurotic to an extent bordering on 
actual obsession. The curse of his tempera¬ 
ment joined hands with the curse of his 
bodily weakness: he was, from his super¬ 
sensitive boyhood to his supersensitive 
maturity, the victim of this alliance. If he 
were a painter, it might be said of him that 
he saw colours one or more gradations 
above their true values. In sculpture, 
his contours and lines would exceed 
the anatomical golden mean. In the 
craft of words, skilled artificer as he was, 
he seldom suspended his labour in order to 
perfect his achievement. He began his 
thinking life in untimely, if not (as they 
certainly soon became) unhealthy broodings: 
he brooded darkly as a youth, darklier as a 
man in the prime of early maturity, and 
more and more sombrely as years brought 


no surcease to his intellectual cravings for a 
measure of distinction beyond his reach, or 
to his spiritual yearnings for some happy 
surety for the soul. But other men have 
suffered in this way, and yet the creative 
fire in them has sometimes even burned the 
brighter. Symonds admired the poetry of 
the author of The City of Dreadful Night. 
He believed himself a brother in sorrow. 
Yet his life had its golden opportunities, its 
halcyon interludes, its happy relationships 
and interests, its honourable success; white 
that of James Thompson was an almost 
unbroken procession of gloom, sorrow, 
despondency, despair, and disaster. The 
melancholia of the poet was irremedi¬ 
able. As I heard him say once, he 
inhaled the “ sorrow of things ” with every 
breath, from the moment he came into the 
world: and if ever the stars in their courses 
fought against any human being, it was in 
the instance of that unhappiest of the 
servants of song. But with Symonds it is 
different. We realise that he fed this evil 
spirit: that he pampered it, till it became, 
first, a companion, then an inalienable ally, 
and at last a tyrant. The weakness of his 
nature was its superseneitiveness on the one 
hand, its passion for introspection on the 
other. When he was visited at Davos by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, he asked his guest 
what was the dizziest height he had ever 
climbed to : what, in all his experience, had 
made him most fearful. Stevenson replied 
(1 quote only from tradition): 

“ The giddiest height I ever climbed was 
Mount Ego. I reached the summit and looked 
down. I have never got over that dismal 
purview. I scrambled down again igno- 
miniously, and went and idled in a sunny 
place, and swore that except as a sleepwalker I 
would never again peer over that crest.” 

Then, after a silence, he added significantly, 

“ I wouldn’t advise anybody to do it. Some 
day one would overreach oneself, and topple 
in.” “ And then,” asked Symonds eagerly ? 

“ Oh, then there would be the devil to 
ay.” Stevenson had a great liking for 
ymonds, but he recognised the weakness in 
his friend. He knew that the brilliant 
historian-critic-poet was of those who are 
always on the way to several havens, but 
never find safe anchorage at last in any. 

If Symonds had been more fortunately 
influenced in his youth, and if his passion 
for introspection had been diverted into other 
channels of analytical enquiry: if, in a word, 
he had been more of the Oxford don (a 
creature he disliked) and less of the o’er- 
reaching poet, he would have been happier 
as a man, and, as a writer, would probably 
have concentrated his remarkable powers 
in a much narrower but a more durable 
life-work. As it was, he had to meet 
innumerable physical triala, sore discourage¬ 
ments, and painful half-successes; but he 
enhanced the evil of these by his inability 
to let sleeping dogs lie. Were he de¬ 
pressed, he would take to his journal, or to 
intimate letter-writing: and woes con¬ 
jectured straightway became woes of present 
sovereign moment. He indulged in the 
foolish habit of an autopsychical journal. 
He diagnosed his spiritual condition oftener 
than Ms mental state (which needed it 
more), and both, oftener than his bodily 


health, where the secret of his ills lay. Let 
no young writer follow suit! This habit 
of spilling upon paper all the overflow of 
brooding egoism is deplorable from every 
point of view, even that of practice in 
intimate writing. When the disease concurs 
with so self-conscious a temperament as 
that of Symonds, the result is sure to be 
wearisome to all save the infatuated scribe. 
Symonds’ endless flow of words, through 
these “journal” and correspondence oon- 
duits, is amazing. He suffered from weak 
eyes, weak digestion, insomnia, and a score of 
intermittent ills, besides his lung-complaint, 
and heroically got through an amount of 
work enough to have exhausted the ener¬ 
gies of far robuster men. Yet through all 
this, and often when unfit to do any literary 
work at all, he would write “ screeds ” about 
Ms negations, and spiritual adversities, and 
the evil days that beset him. If those in¬ 
terminable diaries had never been written, 
what a reserve of strength he would have 
had! If he had sojourned less in the slough 
of despondency, content to skirt it with a 
wary eye, he would have been a happier 
and stronger man, as well as one better 
equipped for a sore struggle. 

As for the biography, or rather the auto¬ 
biography—for to all intents that is what 
this book is, an autobiography adapted and 
otherwise edited by Mr. Horatio Brown— 
this much must be said at once, that it is a 
fascinating record. InasenseitisSymonds’s 
cMef work. His History of the Renaissance 
is the chronicle of a mighty movement; this 
book is the faithful chronicle of a human 
being: and the humbler thing is ever so 
much the more difficult to do. B at, after all, 
is it a faithful chronicle? It is all true, 
unquestionably, so far as it goes. But 
Symonds loved to ignore, as well as to paint 
in dark colours; and even here the internal 
evidence goes to show that he has not given 
enough “relief” to Ms self-portraiture. 
Mr. Brown has followed Ms cue. He gives 
us far more of the suffering, craving, yearn¬ 
ing Symonds than of the blithe, brave, 

“ comrade of the sun ” that he was, not less 
often. I admit that if I had not known 
Mr. Symonds I should be biassed against 
him % this biography. It would be im¬ 
possible not to admire much in Mm—his 
fortitude, his perseverance, his buoyant 
hope and energy; but there is much else 
beside that is merely morbid, sometimes 
painfully, occasionally repellently so. In 
this respect I cannot think that Mr. Brown 
has writ all so intimate a friend might have 
done. One spring, about twelve years ago, 

I saw a fair amount of Mr. Symonds in 
Venice. I recollect one day in particular, 
some hours of wMch we spent on the Lido, 
for the most part recumbent on the dunes 
overlooking the Adriatic, smoking and 
chatting. One remark that was made by 
my companion is apposite here. 

“ I have suffered a good deal in many ways, 
but I would go through it all again, or worse. 
For, after all, I have had more happy days 
than millions of men and women have of hours. 
And if a man has had-some days of real happi¬ 
ness in his life, he should thank God that ne 
has lived to know them. For myself, I am 
really a happy man, and was built for joy. It is 
my own fault that I have stultified my Creator's 
intention." 
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A chapter would have sufficed, in the good fellow and most able and charming of engravings, not of much artistic merit, 
second volume, for Symonds’ spiritual writer, whose memory is kept green by so but of great interest as showing what our 
cravings. After all, he is simply one of a many of us, a worthy and pleasant deed navy has been at different times, 
mvriad. His is the common heritage. We would be done. We can only glance at a few of the topics 
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myriad. His is the common heritage. We would be done. 

are all heirs to the sorrow of the soul. It A word, finally, as to the format of these 
would surely have been better to give us volumes. They are handsome tomes: beauti- 
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We can only glance at a few of the topics 
which form the component parts of these 
volumes. At a very early period the 


more of his forceful life: more, too, of his fully printed, with large type and spacious superiority at sea of our mixed Anglo 


otent or interest- 
new many such, 


relationship with other potent or interest- margins. The illustrations, too, are good Saxon and Danish breed had asserted itself 
ing personalities. He knew many such, —particularly a fine etched portrait of with no doubtful results. The great fight 
from the Master of Balliol to the latest Symonds. Unqualified praise, indeed, in which Hubert de Burgh won renown, 
wanderer Parnassus-way. Some of his letters would be the meed of the publisher, if only the victory of Sluys, showed the power 
to men like Stevenson, Boden Noel, and he had refrained from sending out such a of the British mariner on the element he 
to several living authors, would be welcome, work without an index. A biographical was to make his own. In those remote 
in place of many of the monotonous brood- book 1 ms an index is dishonoured and ages, however, what is now known as the 
ings which take up so much space. His without dignity, and is in the case of the command of the sea was not a matter of 
name is often mentioned with that of a still fox that was sent abroad into the world dispute; this was to grow, as we think 
more distinguished though less widely read without a tail. Admiral Colomb has shown, out of two con- 

writer upon art—art in its broader and William Sharp. ditions: the progress of naval strength, 

nobler sense; but no two men were more _ and the discovery that the sea was the main 

unlike each other than John Addington highway of trade, and the path to empire 

Symonds and Walter Pater. Somewhere, two books on the navy. on land. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 
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on land. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 


Symonds and Walter Pater. Somewhere, two books on the navy. on land. It is very remarkable, as Mr. 

in one of these volumes (for this biography „ . , , r . „ „ „ ... Williams has said, that master minds of the 

is without an index, which it sorely needs), ^ aV< rxr anu 1 Elizabethan era saw clearly what the com- 

somewhere, Symonds says of a book by Williams. (.Macmillans.j mand of the sea implied, and also the true 

his fellow Oxonian, Marius the Epicurean. The British Fleet. By Commander C. M. strategy of naval warfare so far as re- 

I think, that he cannot get on with it, “ as Robinson, R.N. (Bell.) gards the defence of England. Baoon 

Pater’s style affects me like a civet-cat.” These volumes may be noticed together, wrote, in fact, that Britannia must rule the 
The inappreciativenees was reciprocated. In They are evidence of the increasing interest waves if she was ever to be a really great 
truth, there was even less likeness between England feels in all that relates to the power; Drake and others perceived that 
the late fellow of Brasenose and the late navv The first work is from the Den of the proper method of securing our coasts 
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Robinson, R.N. 
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(Bell.) 
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mand of the sea implied, and also the true 
strategy of naval warfare so far as re¬ 
gards the defence of England. Baoon 


the late fellow of Brasenose and the late navy. The first work is from the pen of the proper method of securing our coasts 

fellow of Magdalen than between the Mr. Hamilton Williams, the accomplished was to “ seek the Spaniard at home,” and 

writings of Walter Pater and those of instructor of the training school of naval to "singe King Philip’s beard” in the 

John Addington Symonds. cadets on H.M.S. Britannia. It is some- roads of Cadiz. The defeat of the Armada 


Probably many readers of this book will w hat wanting in breadth and insight, and broke the maritime strength of Spain; but 
fiad the Oxford portion the most interesting, in philosophic views of the subject, and it a formidable rival to our growing power at 
Some of the anecdotes of " dear Jowett ” are i B not without narrow British prejudices: sea appeared in the little Dutch Republic, 


delightful. Symonds, at any rate, was ever f or instance, it hardly alludes to Suffrein, the noble creation of a Teutonic race, and 
a devout and loyal worshipper of the the illustrious French precursor of Nelson; with the tendency of the Teutonic races to 
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great man, and would have resented the an d it repeats the exploded falsehood that go to the ocean. It is unnecessary to recur 
saying of the plucked and indignant Napoleon plotted the assassination of Sir to the desperate contest made illustrious by 
Amerioan undergraduate, “ Oh, the lovely, Sidney Smith. It reflects, also, the false the names of Van Tromp and Blake; as 
smiling, old sham! ” It is difficult to see, doctrines of a school of shallow writers, who Oapt. Mahan has pointed out, no war at 
however, where Jowett’s influence on have contended that what they call our sea has been so thoroughly fought out and 
Symonds was so good as he believed it << supremacy at sea ” makes the defence of of such doubtful issue. France then, ocea- 
to be. England absolutely safe, and that no second sionally aided by Spain, disputed the sea 

It is pleasantest to think of this really line of defence is needed — a doctrine with us for more than a century; but the 


respects dis- thorouc 


fascinating if in some respects dis- thoroughly condemned by Wellington, and, superiority of England became by degrees 
appointing book, as the record of a singu- quite lately, by Lord Wolseley. But it is manifest, and it was finally asserted on the 
larly fine spirit. It is best to forget the an excellent abridgment of our naval his- great day of Trafalgar. Since that time 
morbid self-torturings, and to remember the toiy, from the earliest times to the great our supremacy on the great domain of the 
strength of purpose, the valour, and the day of Trafalgar; it would be a valuable ocean has not been even challenged; it has 
dauntless energy. But while we accept it as text-book for young students; it would be uot only made us feel secure at home—if 
a remarkable contribution to the literature 0 f much use to tne general reader, who occasional panics must be noted—but has 
of self-revelation, we must bear in mind that does not care to go into the subject deeply, given us a world-wide empire. Yet the 
self-portraiture, even as reflected in a con- The second work, written by Commander struggle with France was fierce and long: 
genial mind, almost invariably lacks pro- Robinson, one of the editors of the Army for a considerable period it appeared doubt- 
portion. I am not of those who think that and Navy Gazette, contains also a sketch of ful. We were overmatched in the Channel 
John Addington Symonds has depicted him- our naval history; but it is essentially of a iu 1796; Ireland might have been lost in 
self, or criticised his work in literature, with different type. It is an extremely learned 1796-7 ; and it is vain to deny, as Mr. 
scientific exactitude. Neither he nor Mr. and thorough rtsumt of everything that Williams seems to do, that Napoleon’s 
Brown has used all the colours on the concerns our naval service from its remote scheme of invasion in 1803-5 had not at 
palette. Some day, his friends will hope, beginnings to the present time. It deals least a good prospect of success, 
there may be a supplementary volume in a with naval administration in all its branches; The paramount cause of British supre- 
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lighter vein—a volume of anecdote, of with naval usages, laws, and customs; with macy at sea is to be found, we believe, in 
blithe record of travel and experience, of naval construction, from the Viking galleys the qualities of the race. No people of the 
correspondence with the elect of his com- to the ironclads of the Victorian era; with Celtic or Latin stocks have been able to 
radeship. Not the least winsome and the machinery which steam and modem cope with us on the deep; the Dutch and 
moving writing in the present work is the ordnance have evolved; and last, but not the Americans alone can pretend to have 
appended chapter by Miss Margaret least, with the personnel of the navy during fought at sea with Englishmen on equal 
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now out ot the races to which they belong. 
Commander .Robinson's chapters on the 
government and administration of our 
maritime forces, from the remotest ages to 
the present time, are full of interest and 
deserve attention. Something like a naval 
conscription has al trays been a usage to 
support our armed power at sea; this was 
the true origin of the pressgang; and while 
militaryconscription would not be sanctioned, 
this expedient must be adopted to man 
our navy should a really grave emergency 
occur. Commander Robinson and Mr. 
Williams are hardly just to the Stuart 
kings and their earnest efforts to improve 
the navy; but they have duly pointed 
out th at ou r greatest rulers—Edward in., 
Henry YHL, and Cromwell—had one and 
all an eye to the institutions that foster 
and maintain naval greatness. Our naval 
administration has had many defects : it has 
been injured by dull tenacious routine, and 
in some measure by Parliamentary rule; in 
the construction of warships it has often 
been behind the age. In this respect, indeed, 
France and even Spain have surpassed us 
over and over again: we had no ships 
equal to the Orient, the Franklin, and even 
the San Joseph, in the great war of 1793- 
1815; France launched the first ironclad 
and the first real screw man-of-war. Yet 
our naval administration has, on the whole, 
been better than that of any other state : it 
discloses less corruption and fewer abuses, 
less favouritism, less that is bad and 
destructive—no doubt owing to the power 
of public opinion, always jealous and 
vigilant on this province. From the days 
of Elizabeth downwards a great career has 
lain open to genius in the navy; we need 
only refer to the names of Shovel and 
Benbow, of Collingwood and of the immortal 
Nelson—heroes who owed nothing to wealth 
or to family. As to the condition and 
welfare of our naval seamen—the foundation 
on which the whole edifice rests—these have 
varied greatly at different periods. They 
were possibly at their best in the day of 
Cromwell, the chief of an armed democracy 
at sea and on land; they were certainly at 
their worst under the aristocratic rtgime 
which prevailed after the Revolution of 
1688, and to which we may trace the 
mutinies of 1797. They have since under¬ 
gone a most happy change, but there is 
still room perhaps for further improvement. 

Commander Robinson’s chapters on naval 
construction form one of the most instruc¬ 
tive parts of these volumes. We need not 
dwell on the changes which, in the course 
of ages, evolved, from the galley of the 
Norse Vikings, ships like the Great 
Harry and the Sovereign of the Seat, 
masterpieces of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. It is to be observed that 
no revolution in the structure and armament 
of ships of war occurred during the long 
period between the reign of Elizabeth ana 
that of Victoria. Immense improvements, 
no doubt, were made; but the ships and 
the guns that broke up the Armada were 
essentially the same as those that won 
Trafalgar; and the same may be said of all 
navies. But naval architecture and naval 
ordnance have been absolutely transformed 
within the last thirty-five years. Nelson 


would not even recognise the battle-ships of 
this day. This, as everyone knows, has 
been the result of the application of steam 
to fleets; of the birth of the iron- or steel- 
dad warship; of the enormous develop¬ 
ment of the power of cannon. Nor is the 
revolution perhaps complete. What the 
consequences will be in naval warfare, it is 
impossible to predict with any degree of 
certainty. It seems likely, however, that 
quite light warships will be more formid¬ 
able than ponderous monsters; that rapidity, 
and above all precision of fire, will be 
more than ever important; and we should 
think that steadiness, coolness, and strict 
discipline would tell at least as decisively 
as of old. Steam ought to increase the 
efficiency of blockades, though this is a 
debateable point. On the other h and, under 
certain conditions, it may assist a daring 
offensive: this certainly is the opinion of 
French experts. Our enormous superiority 
in coal and iron should give us a great 
advantage over all possible foes; and in 
future naval engagements the qualities of 
our race may be more conspicuous than was 
the case even before. " The men behind 
the gun” in the modem battleship will 
remain, perhaps, the most potent element 
of success; this should be steadily kept 
in mind in an age of mechanism and 
material invention. Captain Mahan has 
hinted that, in a future naval war, the 
English democracy might not show the 
indomitable constancy of the aristocracy 
of a hundred years ago ; and no one 
can doubt that the question of our food 
supply is one of gravity, perhaps of national 
danger. But we believe that the democracy 
of England would be just as stubborn in a 
real struggle with a great foreign power as 
was the North in the contest with the South. 

Our command of the sea remains un¬ 
questioned ; it is still improbable that it 
will be challenged. Under this great agent 
of power our empire has grown, until it has 
reached world-wide dimensions; it extends 
over many regions of the globe. Mean¬ 
while our influence as a territorial state 
has decreased, mainly owing to the progress 
of continental Europe, and to Italian and 
German unity: England will not again be 
the head of a European league to fight 
Blenheim and Waterloo. Simultane¬ 
ously with this, our commerce has at¬ 
tained proportions our fathers could never 
have dreamed of; and we depend largely 
on foreign sources for food. These circum¬ 
stances have strongly impressed English¬ 
men, and have produced a settled conviction 
that our supremacy at sea is a necessary 
condition of our welfare and power: we 
must rule the waves if we are not to decline 
and fall. This is a perfectly correct opinion. 
No thoughtful mind can doubt that our 
fleets should be able to contend successfully 
against any maritime powers, to maintain 
blockades at least as efficiently as of 
old, to fight another Nile and another 
Trafalgar, to protect so far as possible our 
merchant navy. But from the notion that 
our ascendancy at sea should be assured 
has grown out a most false notion: that that 
ascendancy is sufficient for the national 
defence, and that for that purpose a military 
force is needless. Our supremacy at sea 


can never be so complete as to dispense with 
the existence of a well-trained army, and 
an army too of considerable strength, even 
for the object of protecting our shores, still 
less for carrying on war abroad; our first 
naval line must have a military reserve. 
All history shows that this is true; it is the 
judgment of every capable soldier who has 
considered the subject with an unbiassed 
mind. 

William O’Coottoe Moeeis. 


The Eastern Question. Speeches delivered 
in the House of Lords by William 
Frederick, Lord Stratheden and Campbell, 
1871-1891. Edited by his Executors, 
Hallyburton, Lord Stratheden and Camp¬ 
bell, the Hon. F. Lawley, and Cecil 
Cowper. (John Murray.) 

This collection is a legacy to the British 
ublic, imposed as a testamentary duty upon 
is executors by the late Lord Stratheden, 
ostensibly at the suggestion of another 
deceased peer—the late Lord Ampthill. 
We cannot say the bequest is worthless, 
because it tends—and that was probably 
the testator’s purpose—to place before his 
surviving contemporaries a much better 
justification than heretofore existed for 
his parliamentary career. Early in life 
Lord Stratheden felt himself to be an 
apprentice and follower of Lord Palmerston. 
He had industry, a certain volubility; but 
he was in speech prosy, pompous, and 
platitudinous. He was laboriously dull, 
monotonous, and intensely obstinate. He 
was always in the way, and never out of 
the way, in the House of Lords. Had he 
addressed a less cold and courteous assembly, 
or one overburdened with public business, 
he would have spoken amid howls and 
clamour and impatience, which might have 
prolonged, but would probably not have 
repressed, his dogged and determined utter¬ 
ance. No one listened throughout, ho one 
reported throughout, his speeches; and now 
we find that their publication is of the least 
possible public value, because they relate 
almost exclusively to bygone conditions in 
the affairs of Europe. But we find also 
with pleasure that the publication has 
private and personal value; for it shows that 
a man who never caught the ear of Par¬ 
liament or the public, had in his own way 
and in his own mind a mission clear and 
distinct, which was to preserve the treaty 
results of the Orimean war, to reform 
and reorganise the Ottoman empire, to 
preserve its integrity in Europe, and, 
above and before all things, to repress 
the disposition of Russia to aggression. The 
late Lord Derby, unlike Ms father, was 
very slow to indulge in personalities; but 
even his temper was once tried too sorely by 
Lord Stratheden, and he ventured to describe 
a performance as "pompousplatitude or con¬ 
fused rhetoric,” whereupon Lord Stratheden 
unconsciously proceeded to j ustify the Foreign 
Secretary by declaring that he had " so far 
forgot the usages of Parliament as to exalt 
himself into an arbiter of speaking,” and 
that " he felt at liberty to view him as 
oppressed by care, upset by responsibility, 
or inflamed by the criticisms of wMch he 
knew himseU to be the object.” Lord 
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Stratheden was always profusely thankful 
tor any crumbs of attention which fell from 
their lordships’ table. He resented the 
stripping of provinces from Turkey; he 
cherished the belief that Turkey might, by 
means of local assemblies, become changed 
from a despotic into a constitutional power. 
He had no sympathy with the national 
aspirations of the Greeks, Bulgarians, 
[Roumanians, or Servians, at the expense of 
the Forte. 

“ Russia,” he said “ seeks to overthrow at once 
Ihe Treaties of 1856, Great Britain to maintain 
them until they can be properly organised. 
Bussia has in view her own aggrandisement upon 
the Bosphorus; Great Britain looks to stronger 
combinations than the present one for check¬ 
ing it.” 

In his policy, which is now obsolete and 
extinct, Lord Stratheden was consistent, and 
in its published form, we now see, intel¬ 
ligible. He hoped much from the “ revival 
of the Ottoman assemblies which began in 
1877.” He thought them “ a check upon 
the arbitrary power of the Sultan. Had 
they gone on, Armenia might not have re¬ 
quired the noble earl and ms most reverend 
supjporter to explain its wrongs or advocate 
its interests.” His opinion was that, “ until 
they have been fully tried, you cannot 
meditate a further system on the Bosphorus.” 
He had a fixed impression that sympathy 
with Russia led most surely to war against 
Russia. 

“The imputed partiality of the late Earl of 
Aberdeen for Bussia produced the war which 
led us on to the Crimea; and had Viscount 
Palmerston replaced him in 1853, the Danubian 
provinces would not have been invaded.” 

He attacked in 1881 the united Powers “ as 
crusaders in their essence; that they are 
only leagued against Mahometan dominion.” 
He opposed the enlargement of Greece at 
one time with the curious argument that 
Athens could never be renovated, while 
policy “ must foster the well-known desire 
of the Greeks to move towards Constanti¬ 
nople.” He poured much ridicule upon the 
concert of Europe, as a doctrine by which 
“ China and Japan may find their distribu¬ 
tion altered by its fiat,” which seemed to 
him an illustration replete with utmost 
absurdity. But it is impossible to deny a 
certain ability in such an expression as the 
following, made at a time when the country 
was absorbed in domestic affairs. Then is 
the time 

“ that we beoome more vulnerable in the larger 
and more general circumference. To take an 
extreme case, if the country was engaged in 
civil war, Parliament, no doubt, would be 
rather deaf _ to foreign policy, and yet under 
those conditions foreign polioy would be fraught 
with peril and anxiety. Domestic troubles 
should be an incentive, although no doubt 
they are rather an anodyne, of vigilance.” 

Perhaps the greatest political trial of 
Lord Stratheden’s life occurred when Lord 
Salisbury adopted in principle the Ottoman 
polioy of Mr. Gladstone, against which the 
last and best words in this volume were a 
protest: 

“ When we disclaim all responsibility for what 
goes on in that distant country, we entirely 
forget that the established policy of Great 
Britain, of which the noble Marquess is but a 


passing organ, has been to insist upon Ottoman 
reforms, upon Ottoman improvements, and 
actively to protest against all abuses in the 
administration of that Empire. If it can be 
reasonably established that suoh a mode of 
acting is thoroughly exhausted, and has irre¬ 
vocably failed, it must be rational and politic 
to attempt the sole alternative which presents 
itself.” 

Arthur Arnold, 


THE GILCHRIST EDUCATIONAL REPORTS. 

Graded School* in the United Statet. By 

Mary H. Page. 

The Education of Girls in the United States. 

By Sara A. Burs tall. 

Methods of Education in the United States. 

By Alice Zimmern. 

Training of Teachers in the United States. 

By A. Blanche Bramwell and H. Millicent 

Hughes. (Sonnenschein.) 

When the late Prof. W. B. Hodgson 
edited the “ Report of an Educational Tour 
in Germany and Parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” written by that great educationist, 
Horace Mann, he ventured to say: “It is 
by exciting rather than by satisfying the 
spirit of inquiry, that this Report will 
accomplish the greatest good.” 

No one will expect to find accomplished 
in these Reports a satisfaction of curiosity 
as to education so complete as in Horace 
Mann’s Tour. Horace Mann was an edu¬ 
cational expert, working in a land of educa¬ 
tional enthusiasm. Yet it would be perfectly 
fitting to apply Prof. Hodgson’s pronounce¬ 
ment to the Reports of the Gilchrist Com¬ 
missioners. The actual accomplishment of 
these books is not a tithe of the promise 
there is in the experiment. To speak frankly, 
there is nothing classical about any of these 
four books. They have not the power of 
criticism and comparison ‘of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s outlook on French and German 
education. They have not the sympathetic 
insight of Dr. Fitch’s account of American 
education. But the Manns, the Arnolds, the 
Fitchs are pioneers who have opened out 
methods of educational observation. Open¬ 
ing-out is noble; following-up is creditable 
too. Whatis the good of classical educational 
reports, if they merely adorn the library ? 
They can be read, it is true. After all, if 
read, they are second-hand. Reading and 
knowledge (it cannot be said too often) of 
foreign systems of education are not enough 
for the teachers. The best teachers, those 
most likely to profit, should also have 
observation and experience for themselves. 
Object-lessons are considered invaluable for 
pupils. Why not also object-lessons in 
methods of organisation and teaching for 
the teacher? Does not the material of 
knowledge enter the teachers’ minds 
through the senses? Is it not true for 
the teacher as for the pupil, “ Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu ” ? 

While, therefore, we place as beyond 
price the work of the pioneers, we urge 
that it is not enough to have the way 
pointed out. The teachers of one country 
must not only know what is to be seen in 
the educational methods of another, they 


must also see it. Educational theory is 
never tired of proclaiming that mere 
information is not necessarily educa¬ 
tion. Receptivity of vocal sounds or of 
written letters is not the same as assimila¬ 
tion. To read about Italy is not the same 
as to see Italy. To read the report of an 
educational pioneer, even when he is an 
interesting writer, is to read a book of 
travels. For full educational activity of 
mind, it is necessary for the teacher also to 
travel and see for himself. 

If this were merely a matter of personal 
pleasure during the experience for the 
teacher, or of personal ease after the ex¬ 
perience, it would be of no more importance 
than for any other member of the com¬ 
munity. The educational power of the 
teacher, however, is not merely a personal 
matter : it is of national importance. In 
the constitution of almost every one of the 
United States, says Miss Zimmern, is the 
formula: “ Religion, morality, knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be for ever en¬ 
couraged.” “ Good,” says the Englishman, 
as he wraps himself in the mantle of self- 
satisfaction. “ Don’t we spend ever so many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds a year on 
education ? ” No doubt, a very large sum 
of money is spent every year on the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of elementary schools. 
Excellent school buildings are being pro¬ 
vided. Many schools are well equipped with 
teachers; many also have excellent appa¬ 
ratus. The material conditions, on the whole, 
receive the most considerate attention; yet 
it remains to be said that in a very special 
sense the teachers are the schools. Whether 
there is soul, enthusiasm, judgment, tact, 
in the bringing up of the children depends 
on the interest of the teacher in his work, 
his experience as to what is good and wise. 
This, again, depends upon his width of view, 
and his readiness to grasp the significance 
of changing conditions. 

All progressive influence must spread 
from those who have greater enthusiasm, 
higher ideals, wider experience, than their 
fellows. Hence the importance of teachers 
having the best standards of comparison 
before their minds, of knowing, or rather 
I would say realising, what has been done in 
the systems of the past, and what is being 
done best, at the present time, in other 
countries. The best teachers, with personal 
and direct knowledge of foreign work, would 
receive a stimulation, difficult to over-value, 
were they to see more of the educational 
effort of other countries. Their own schools 
would first receive the impress of the added 
experience; these would become a new 
standard of comparison, and so influence 
would result in increasing circles, directly 
and indirectly. 

I have dwelt so long upon the general 
consideration of the advantage to the com¬ 
munity of suoh reports as these, because I 
fear lest too much emphasis should be laid 
upon them as literary productions. It is 
not as such they should be judged. They 
bespeak attention because they show care¬ 
fulness of observation and readiness to 
observe on the part of five representative 
teachers. They indicate in the whole spirit 
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of the work an enthusiasm for education of 
the highest sort, that of painstaking, scien¬ 
tific investigation, at once full of sympathetic 
imagination for different conditions from 
those under which the writers actually 
work, and at the same time a keen criticism 
as to the value of the institutions and 
methods observed both theoretically and 
practically. 

Miss Page is impressed with the free¬ 
dom of behaviour in children in the 
American schools, but points out the 
disturbing element produced by the im¬ 
migration of foreigners. Miss Zimmem 
remarks on the contrast between the amount 
of oral work and written work. “ The 
English school aims at written, the Ameri¬ 
can at oral work.” Again she says, 
" American teachers use the blackboard less 
than we do, while the pupils use it more.” 
Miss Burstall quotes an American saying: 
“ We have no established church; we have 
established education.” Miss Burstall 
writes with much strength on the suggestive 
subject of co-education of boys and girls. 
Miss Bramwell and Miss Hughes admire 
the excellent provision made for the training 
of teachers for the American elementary 
schools. Yet Miss Hughes says, and her 
judgment is founded on experience, that 
England and Wales have made much better 
provision for High School teachers. 

To merely mention such points as these 
would be unjust, were I not to add that 
the books bristle with scores of like sug¬ 
gestive instances. The reading of them 
cannot but be stimulating to educationists. 

But, once more, it is to the value of the 
continuance of such observation and in¬ 
vestigation as that of Miss Bramwell, Miss 
Burstell, Mies Hughes, Mies Page, and 
Miss Zimmern that attention should be 
drawn. If these educational researches 
began and ended in the five essays 
under review, the Gilchrist Trustees 
would deserve congratulation on having 
chosen such keen-sighted and laborious 
Commissioners. But the experiment is more 
than a mere justification of the choice of 
these ladies. The Gilohrist Trustees have 
set their hands to plough new soil, which 
has been found promising. They may, 
then, be tiding over the time till the matter 
becomes a national undertaking, when 
English students of education shut be sent 
to study foreign systems with as generous 
provision as American students are sent 
by public bodies to France, Germany, 
and England—or as even the Roumanian 
Government sends an educationist into 
England and Wales — to study educa¬ 
tional institutions and methods. If the 
Gilchrist Trustees can see their way to 
continue to grant travelling scholarships to 
teachers, these American Reports will 
become epoch-marking. In any case, the 
Trustees nave deserved well of the common¬ 
wealth for their public spirit. 

Foster Watson. 


Our Health In Winter.- Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing 
in LUmTt Am ctpaper on diet, kvjb : “ Tha teaching of nature should 
never be neglected, and in the matter of winter food let u* see we are 
not wrong, and take sufficient fat, for the changes that result in the 
wear and tear of our bodies are les-ened in intensity by the fat of food, 
and the need for flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet." The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that 
are admirable, among them "Cocoa ** with its contained Coooa Butter. 
Relatively to this it maybe said that KPPS'S PREPARED COCOA 
etains all the constituents of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 
intact.— (Advt.] 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Good Ship Mohock. By W. Clark 
Russell. In 2 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 
The Play - Actress. By 8. R. Crockett. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The PeviPs Playground. By John Mackie. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

A Racing Rubier. By Hawley Smart. In 
2 vols. (White.) 

The Gate* of Pawn. By Fergus Hume. 
(Sampson Low.) 

James Macphorson , the Highland Freebooter. 
By J. Gordon Phillips. (Alexander 
Gardner.) 

His Last Amour. By Monopole. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Cliff Pays. By Brian Rosegarth. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Phantasms. By Wirt Gerrare. (The Rox- 
burghe Press.) 

Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By Arthur 
Morrison. (Ward, Look & Bowden.) 

There is a trifle too much of the pot-boiler 
about The Good Ship Mohock, although 
its plot is sufficiently ingenious, and of 
incidents it has not a few. It suggests 
nothing so mnch as that Mr. Clark Russell, 
having no particular inspiration, set himself 
deliberately to manufacture a story which, 
although of the sea, should yet have a 
heroine, which shonld tell of pirates, and 
whioh, therefore, shonld have a scoundrel 
captain. Mr. Amelins Sinclair, that scoundrel 
captain, is fairly well drawn, and so is 
the heroine, his stepdaughter, although 
the boy reader will snare in the captain’s 
dislike of his relative, for she is, to say the 
very least, a bit of a sneak. The seizure of 
The Mohock by the crew of sham ship¬ 
wrecked sailors looks very artificial; and 
the high jinks of the scratch lot of 
passengers recall the comedy indulged in at 
a snowed-up hotel in the depth of winter. 
It is needless to say, however, that The 
Good Ship Mohock is readable. Mr. Russell 
can raise a storm whenever he chooses, and 
the final tempest of his second volume must 
be allowed to be very effective. The 
interest of the poor passengers of The 
Mohock —although they have the making of 
a good burlesque company among them— 
in ihe mysterious and shady connexion of 
the captain of their ship with the pirates 
who seize it, is well sustained. The death 
of Sinclair is a strong bit of melodramatic 
business, and the finding of his body 
is distinctly disagreeable as well as 
strong. Altogether, The Good Ship Mohock 
is not one of those books by which fair 
critics will judge its author’s position as a 
novelist. 

Mr. Orockett has, in his little story of 
The Play-Actress, tried a daring experiment, 
and has achieved a remarkable, if not an 
absolute, success. He has sought to bring 
the natural wilds of Galloway and the moral 
wilds of London into the closest association, 
with the help of the Rev. Gilbert Rutherford 
—an intensely religious man of the type, if 
not quite of the stature, of Bishop Mylyrea 
and Jean Yaljean. The “ Great Preacher ”— 
by the way, Mr. Crockett’s repetition of 


this phrase becomes tedious and nlmnat 
irritating—is quite master of the situation, 
whether he is in his own Galloway parish 
or behind the scenes of a theatre, or among 
a company of reckless London bloods. His 
final triumph, when he actually discovers 
something that is not altogether evil in 
the adventuress widow of his son, is as 
good as anything of the kind in the pages 
of Mr. George Macdonald. Scarcely inferior 
to Gilbert Rutherford are the play-aetress 
and the little child whom, in the character 
of “ the lass in black,” she introduces to its 
grandfather. As for Johnny Spencer, who, 
in the end, plays the prince to Miss Upton’s 
Cinderella, one can, without much difficulty, 
forgive him (or Mr. Crockett) his dubious 
London slang for the sake of his warm 
heart, his good sense, and his very useful 
muscular Christianity. Nor should the 
gamin whom Mr. Crockett introduces for 
the edification and amusement of Gilbert 
Rutherford be overlooked. His argot is 
perhaps overdone, but he has the soul of a 
Gavroche nevertheless. The Play-Actress is 
far and away the best of Mr. Crockett’s 
shorter stories. 

The most alarming thing about Mr. 
Maokie’s very readable story of The PeviPs 
Playground is its title. After all, it is but 
the tolerably familiar combination of love and 
adventure, and above all nobility of character, 
which triumphs over the perils involved in 
both. No doubt “ His Satanic Majesty ”— 
as the usurper of the peculiarly wild play¬ 
ground in the very wild north-west of 
Canada, which forms the scene of this book, is 
styled rather too often—does his best to 
make Mrs. Tredennis and her old lover Dick 
Travers “ go wrong.” But he fails to do 
anything more than nearly kill them of cold 
and starvation. In the supreme moment of 
their lives, when they part to all appearance 
for ever, principle triumphs over passion, 
and they discover, through explanations, 
that they have been parted by a misunder¬ 
standing, not by perfidy on the part of 
either. The closing chapters are rather 
tame. Mrs. Tredenms finds her husband, 
whom she had married because he was 
regarded as 11 desirable,” and because she 
thought Dick a traitor, to be a very fine 
fellow; and Dick on his part finds Miss 
Dalton, who nurses him, to De a charming 
as well as a wealthy girl, and eminently 
worth marrying. All the characters in the 
story are good. The beet is the guide 
philosopher, and friend of Dick Travers, 
who certainly manages to keep as old a 
head on as young shoulders as is possible 
or perhaps desirable. 

The latest posthumous novel of Hawley 
Smart is not one of his best. In¬ 
deed, most of the incidents in A 
Racing Rubber, and also the environment 
of the leading characters, appear almost 
painfully familiar. One does get very tired 
of the morality—and still more of the 
immorality—of the Turf, and of the devices 
adopted by trainers and impecunious, though 
“knowing,” persons to checkmate each 
other. It may be allowed, however, that 
the Regent’s Park ice disaster is introduced 
with considerable skill, to give an excuse 
to the hard-up son of the squire and the 
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daughter of one of the squire’s farmers to 
fall in love with eaoh other; and that 
Reginald Ghacewater and Kate Darley, 
though a very matter-of-fact Romeo and 
Juliet, hold the field in the story against 
all the other characters. Why, indeed, the 
young squire, who has ability enough to 
write a tolerably successful story, should take 
a fancy for Kate Darley, whose rebellion 
against boarding-school control has' made 
her a circus girl, is not very clear. But 
Kate herself is a most delightful and 
thoroughly English girl; and if she shows 
that she “ has a bit of a temper,” few will 
regret that she should do so at the expense 
of Clara Wargrave, who is a very disagree¬ 
able speoimeu of the “ designing minx," 
and has no objection to tell lies or send 
anonymous letters, if only she may 
destroy the character and matrimonial 
chances of a rival. Tom Bramber, the 
second string to Kate’s bow; Jim Darley, 
her brother; and the old squire himself, are 
good illustrations of Hawley Smart’s skill 
as a portrait-painter. 

The Oates of Dawn is the best thing that 
Mr. Fergus Hume has yet done—so very 
good as to suggest that he has again struck 
oil, and for the first time sinoe the day of 
The Mystery if a Hansom Cab came to an 
end. The hero, indeed, does not make a 
promising start when he comes upon the 
scene in the first chapter; for, although he 
is dressed as a gamekeeper, 

“Aristocrat was writ largely on face and 
bearing. His six feet of stalwart manhood 
showed the influence of athletic training; his 
masterful mien and the imperious look of 
his grey eyes, firm lips, and wide nostrils be¬ 
trayed the class to which he belonged.” 

But Lord Ardleigh—such is the true name 
and title of the pseudo-gamekeeper—im¬ 
proves as he goes on, and plunges into 
mystery after mystery, in which a certain 
pretty Meg, a Mother Jericho, a Tinker 
Tim, and, above all, a fiendish Miss Lindis- 
farne, play their parts. The plot is con¬ 
ventional in a way; but Mr. Hume has 
put a great deal of work into it, and has, 
besides, scored a decided success for the 
first time in reproducing the humours of 
English rural life. The Oates of Dawn , 
in short, recalls the work of Mr. B. L. 
Farjeon. 

In James Macpherson Mr. J. Gordon 
Phillips has produced a really spirited 
romance, taking for his hero the Highland 
freebooter who, according to legend and 
Burns, “ play’d a spring and danced it 
round, below the gallows tree.” Mr. 
Phillips is obviously hampered a good deal 
by the fact that he has to allow his hercu¬ 
lean — and, indeed, superhuman—High¬ 
lander to be finally oaptured and hanged. 
Still, he is able to give the freebooter, on 
the average, one adventure per day. Mac¬ 
pherson is weak, of course, where most 
strong men are weak—in regard to women. 
But he makes a quiet and respectable mar¬ 
riage in the long run; and there is really 
no excuse except the facts of accepted 
history for his death, as even his relent¬ 
less enemy, Braoo, changes his nature 
and tries to save hun on the scaffold. It 
would be no difficult matter to piok holes 


in James Macpherson, to point out incoheren¬ 
cies of plot and faults of style; but, alto¬ 
gether, Mr. Phillips has the making of at 
least an average romancist in him. There 
is certainly no reason why he should not 
produce a series of stories quite as good as 
those which gave the author of The Wolf of 
Badenoch a temporary celebrity. 

The best that can be said of His Last 
Amour is that it is an agreeable disappoint¬ 
ment. The title suggests disreputable 
realism, whereas the story is in reality a bit 
of innocent and conventional melodrama. 
Valerie Campbell, who is greatly enamoured 
of a very walking - gentlemanly Gerald 
Methuen, pledges herself to marry a 
miserly sensual David Leeson, who is older 
than her father, and has that weak man at 
his mercy through having discovered that 
he is a forger. The horrid David, although 
he is a widower, and ought really to know 
better, has a mistress named Lucy Grant. 
While he is trying to terrify Lucy into 
relieving him of her unpleasant and com¬ 
promising presence, she meets by accident 
with her death. The acoident looks so very 
like murder that Leeson in turn takes an 
overdose of laudanum, and so saves Valerie 
the trouble and risk involved in a sham 
elopement with the Duke of Taverland who, 
by the way, is far too sprightly, not to say 
passionate, a gentleman for his years. The 
Duke turns out to be Gerald’s father, and to 
have a fragment of a conscience. In His 
Last Amour, in fact, we have a rather 
conventional plot evolved in a conventional 
manner. Nor is there anything notable 
about it. 

Cliff Days is a clever, repellent, and 
quite George Mooreish exercise in English 
realism. Kennet, the noisiest of a band of 
London brothers whose chief delight in 
life is what one of them terms a “ whiskey 
crawl,” strolls a great deal on the beach 
in the course of a holiday with Gertrude 
Albyn, the daughter of a colonel. The 
colonel is quite conventional, and so for that 
matter is Gertrude, for she is engaged to 
a preposterously wealthy Belgian stock¬ 
broker of the name of De Olery. But this 
does not prevent her from walking with 
Kennet, and boxing his ears and kissing 
him till “he seized her and kissed her 
mouth, forehead, and eyes hard and long”— 
so very hard indeed that “ there was a trace 
of blood on her lip.” After this there 
should have been an elopement. But Ger¬ 
trude regards herself as too “ sensible ” a 
girl to do any thing of the sort; and so she 
deliberately gives herself away to the stock¬ 
broker, while Kennet returns to London, 
tells his story to the only one of his com¬ 
panions who, because he is very hard- 
headed, keeps occasionally sober, and then 
goes off for a night’s dissipation. The 
central story of Cliff Days is well told, 
though in the last degree disagreeable. 
The gaieties of Kennet and his “ chums ” 
have, however, a forced and unreal look. 
If the author of Cliff Days is a new hand, 
there is no reason why he (or she) should 
not write a story quite up to the Keynotes 
level. 

Perhaps it is unfair to the author of Phan¬ 
tasms to regard his book as an experiment 


in short, gruesome fiction, and not—as the 
elaborate Introduction may seem to show— 
as an important and serious contribution to 
scienoe of the “ Psychical Research ” type. 
But if it be so taken, there can be no ques¬ 
tion that Mr. Wirt Gerrare has a marvel¬ 
lous power of playing with the horrible. 
For haunting, all-dominating ghostliness I 
know nothing to beat the two best storiea 
in the collection, “ The Dark Shadow ” and 
“The Sleepless Man.” In the former the 
introduction of “ the curse ” of a wretched 
woman as told by the nurse who attends 
to her, and also of the “ thing,” in the 
person of the woman’s son, who gives effec¬ 
tiveness to the curse, is an almost unique 
tour de force. Yet one may wish that 
Mr. Wirt Gerrare’s imagination—if it be 
imagination—will, next time he writes, find 
its way out of the Valley of that Shadow 
which is more terrible than death itself. 

Martin Hewitt is certainly the most in¬ 
genius and entertaining of the numerous 
successors of Sherlock Holmes, although 
there is about him none of that eerie 
diabolism which almost places Mr. Conan. 
Doyle’s creation on a level, for genius, with 
the monstrosities of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Hewitt is, indeed, but a painstaking believer 
in the theory that genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking trouble, and he has 
not so many mannerisms as Professor 
Moriarty’s enemy. Mr. Morrison, as a rule, 
works on the sound principle that the 
person who seems the most unlikely to com¬ 
mit a crime with which he is in one way or 
another associated is the criminal. But 
the working out of the principle has a 
superficially more reasonable look than 
anything of a similar character even in Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s pages. There is not one of 
the stories in this collection that is not in¬ 
geniously constructed and carefully written; 
and if I select for speoial commendation 
“The Case of Mr. Fogg&tt” and “The 
Steinway Cameo Mystery, I do so simply 
because I enjoy the poetical justioe that is 
allotted in the one, ana admire the mystifica¬ 
tion which is so perfectly sustained in the 
other. 

William Wallace. 


CLASBIOAL BOOKS. 

Plutarch’s Life of Pericles. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and 
Inclines by H. A. Holden. (Maomillans.) 
The minute care of Dr. Holden has made the 
scholar’s library richer by an edition of 
Plutarch’s Pericles whioh, while it will abund¬ 
antly satisfy the needs of any ordinary student, 
will also teach him the spirit and habits of 
research. Dr. Holden, whose many annotated 
editions have already shown that he possesses 
the qualities most essential for a commentator, 
shirks no difficulty; but he often and wisely 
leaves the reader to find out, on dues supplied 
by him, how the difficulties shall be dealt 
with. Some of his many references are wrongly 
printed; but if the young student has but the 
patience to look up the references offered, and 
the numerous side-issues opened to him here, 
he will find himself much the wiser for the 
process. The edition begins with a Life of 
Plutarch whioh has done service before. Then 
we oome to a useful section on Plutarch’s 
Life of Perides, its souroes, and the value of its 
judgments. A chronological table stands next. 
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in the construction of which, as in the historical 
portion of the notes. Dr. Holden has made use 
of Busolt’s Griechische Qeschichte. Then, after 
a short aooount of the MSS. and editions, 
follows the Greek text, with critical notes. 
The conjectural emendations admitted to the 
text by the editor are “ chiefly those of Cobet 
contributed to the sixth volume of the new 
series of the Mnemosyne .” Those of Theodor 
Bergk, taken from the margin of a copy of the 
Lives belonging to him, are mostly noted in 
addenda. Last come the commentary, and a 
series of those complete indioee for which Dr. 
Holden’s hooks are famous. One or two 
matters have escaped revision. Thus, the last 
note on C. 4 is adapted to a punctuation 
different from that followed in the text; and 
the first note on C. 36 is adapted to thereading 
ili tsvtos, whereas the text follows Blass in 
printing <ii rouro. But still we admire the 
thoroughnesss with whioh the whole thing is 
done, even where we cannot agree with the 
interpretation of particular passages. And we 
hope that there is room for a friendly difference 
of opinion on the following points: (1) 
about the description of Pendes’ head in 
C. 3, .... sol haifijitTpov ; “ longish and 

out of proportion” to the rest of his person, 
Dr. Holden says. But Plutarch perhaps only 
meant that the length of the head was out of 
proportion to its width. (2) C. 8, end, rath' 
oh inpxfir, “ that the same advantages 
therefore belong ’’ to our dead— i.e., im¬ 
mortality. Here we feel sure that ratr' is the 
honours paid to the dead and the good whioh 
they have done the state. The oh would be 
more appropriate on Dr. Holden’s explana¬ 
tion, but it is not inappropriate on ours; and 
the plural ratSr' cannot well be referred to the 
single fact htarirous ytyovloai. (3) C. 8, has 
a good note on the "wrestling” of Thuoy- 
diaes, the son of Melesias; is it not possible 
that r£ ntpi*\u evfirktKifitvos, said of him 
in C. 11., is another echo of the same story ? 
(4) C. 15, end, Dr. Holden translates: 
"Pericles did not make his fortune greater 
than that which his father had left him by a 
single drachma of the moneys, which some even 
disposed of in part in favour of their sons.” 
We hardly see what this means. Dr. Holden 
says of Schmidt’s translation, " Some of whom 
(tyrants and other rulers) bequeathed their 
power to their sons,” that it is considered un¬ 
satisfactory, as it involves the assumption of 
an improbable foot. That tyrants should 
bequeath their power P The tyrant of Athens, 
at least, did bequeath his power to his sons. 
The passage of Plutarch is not improbably 
corrupt; but, as it stands, Schmidt’s transla¬ 
tion is preferable to Holden’s. (5) The 
fragment of Eupolis in C. 24 is understood by 
Dr. Holden to mean that the younger 
Pericles would have been admitted to full 
burgher-rights had he not been deterred by 
the shameful circumstances of his birth. But 
C. 37 goes to show that he was so admitted. 
We must look, therefore, for some other ex¬ 
planation of rdkat y ’ &v h iyf)p. 

Euripides' Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer 
Lamson Earle. (Macmillans.) We should not 
wonder if the VAloeatis” were proved to be 
the most read among Greek plays. It is short; 
it is fairly easy; it has just the admixture of 
comic soenes which Shakspere has popularised 
in tragedy ; it has a oertain modernism in its 
pathos; it has been illustrated by a master- 
pi' oe of Leighton’s. Hence we can understand 
that a handy edition, like Mr. Earle’s, may 
really.be called for, though we do not observe 
anything very novel or striking, either in the 
Introduction or in the notes—though, in the 
former, we think Mr. Earle (pp. xL-xli.) is 
rather too peremptory over the question of the 
number of stage-doors. The chief fault in the 
notes is the tendency to annotate the obvious— 


e.g., what is the use of the note (p. 158) on 
rb rrjs P or of that on L 1138 ?. On the 
otherhand, some of the supplied stage-directions 
and more advanced grammatical notes (e.£r.,that 
on L 386) are helpful and good, and the chorio 
passages [e.g., pp. 171-4) are well explained. 

Latin Phrase-Book. By C. Meissner. Trans¬ 
lated by H. W. Auden. (Maomillana). This is 
one of the many excellent pieoes of work that we 
owe to Germany. In its native land it has gone 
through six editions; the Frenoh translation is 
in its third; it has beau rendered into Italian; 
and we are glad to greet it in English. Mr. 
Auden has added an appendix, and has made 
the book additionally useful by a Latin index 
and a catalogue of subjects in detail. A col¬ 
lection of sound and useful idioms is of great 
value, if schoolboys can be got to assimilate 
and adopt them; but such a book must also be 
a book of reference, and for this purpose it 
would have been better to arrange the subjeots 
alphabetically. At present it is difficult to 
find an idiom without a good deal of trouble, 
unless one can remember a word in Latin, and 
see the index at the end—and something of an 
English index is much needed. The book is 
very free from misprints; and, so far as we 
have tested it, the English work is sound and 
sensible: e.g., for useful and simple idioms, 
pp. 121 and 263. But the book is rather too 
long; and some of the idioms might be left out, 
in order to oonoentrate attention on the rest: 
e.g., on p. Ill the paragraph “ tradunt, dicunt ” 
&c., might be omitted. The political phrases on 
pp. 211-12 are prolix—so are the examples on 
pp. 100-1—unless the book is to be regarded as 
purely a book of reference. 

Flores Historiarum; Gathered from English 
Chronicles. A First Latin Header. Edited by 
William Marsh and Bobert Steele. (Rivington, 
Percival & Co.) The two editors are assistant- 
masters at the Bedford Modern School, the 
headmaster of whioh, Mr. Poole, contributes 
the preface. It is, we think, rather a good 
idea to lead boys up to classical Latin through 
mediaeval or English Latin. As Mr. Poole sees, 
all classical Latin is too hard for beginners 
because of its strange construction, while 
mediaeval Latin assimilates itself closely to 
English in order and construction. Betides, 
the interest of King Arthur’s death, of Canute 
by the seashore, of Bufus’s death, of little 
St. Hugh’s martyrdom at Lincoln, is certainly 
keener, to a beginner, than any more remote 
and obscure tales from the elastics. The 
Introductory Hints on Translation (pp. 49-56) 
seem at once brief and good. 

The Odes of Horace, Books I. and II. Done 
into English Verse by J. Howard Deazeley. 
(Henry Frowde.) This translation of Horace 
is extremely unequal. Neither in metre nor 
in literary tact does Mr. Deazeley seem able to 
keep at his own best level for any length of 
time. Here, for instanoe (pp. 50-1; Car. ii. 3) 
is an attempt to render the ode to Dellius into 
the metre of In Memoriam: it is certainly read¬ 
able, and, in one or two lines, felicitous: 

“ Where lofty pines and poplars white 
Their boughs in friendly shade entwine 
Together, and with winding line 
The brooklet babbles in its flight. 

“ Here call tor wine and nard and bloom 
Of roses faffing all too fast. 

While youth remains and fortunes last, 

And Fate still spares the thread of doom. 

“ The lawns you buy you must forsake, 

That home by tawny Tiber’s wave; 

The growing stores for which you slave 
In heirship will another take.” 

But with what an ambiguous bathos does the 
very next Ode open! 

“ Because thy love turns to a waiting-maid, 

Of shame, my Phoceus, be not thou afraid,” Ac. 


And again (p. 35, Car. i. 28), how taotless a 
version of 

“ Dant alios Furiae torvo spectacula Marti ” 
is 

“ The Fates give some grim gaze of Mars to 
please?” 

The lack of punctuation, the unscholarly oon- 
fution between Furies and Fates, the want of 
reflection on the needs of an English reader- 
all these are conspicuous, and might so easily 
have been _ avoided I So, one would have 
thought, might suoh slips as (p. 37) Panaetus 
for Panaettus; the scanning (p. 24) of Ustioa 
as Ustioa; the rendering (p. 56) of “ minaees ” 
by "suppliants”; of “spiritum tenuem” 
(p. 69) by “humble hue." On p. 46 there 
is an apparent confusion between “ Liburaian 
galleys ” and " Liburaian throngs ”: ships are 
meant, not crews. The three original poems— 
"Andromeda,” “Ariadne,” and "Jason”— 
whioh oonolude the book, have some modest 
merit, particularly the second. The first looks 
like a Newdigate, or a competitor for that 
prize. But, in a poem on a classical subject, 
ought we to have so unmistakable an extract 
(p. 88) from a modern hymn as " hungry billows 
curling ” P 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Beminisoences of the Dean of Salisbury will 
be published next week by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
Dean Boyle’s father was Lord Justice-General 
of Scotland, and a dose friend of Sir Walter 
Scott and other lights of the brilliant literary 
society of the time in Edinburgh. Of these. 
Dean Boyle has many interesting anecdotes ; 
and later on he was intimately acquainted with 
the best of his own contemporaries—Dean 
Stanley, Thackeray, &c. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce for 
immediate publication China Past and Present, 
by Mr. B. S. Gundry. Among the subjeots 
treated of are: the educational system and 
industrial progress, foreign intercourse and the 
maritime customs service, currency and trade, 
products and resources, the missionary ques¬ 
tion, ancestor worship, judioial torture, &c. 

A book, entitled Studies in Social Character 
and Theory, dealing with many of the questions 
whioh are now being agitated by local re¬ 
formers, will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. It is being edited by Mr. 
B. Bosanquet, with whom, as contributors, are 
associated Mr. 0. S. Loch (secretary to the 
Charity Organisation Society), Mrs. McCallum, 
and Miss H. Dendy. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Latin and Greek Translations, by 
the Bev. Dr. William Baker, headmaster of 
Merohant Taylors’ SohooL 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week the three following books: Popular 
Sayings Dissected, by Mr. A. Wallace, who has 
devoted many years to oolleoting his material, 
and who claims that he gives every reasonable 
solution that has been advanced with regard to 
all sayings that are apparently obscure; The 
Expansion of South Africa, by the Hon. Mr. 
Wiimot, a member of the Cape Legislature, 
who recently paid a visit to this country ; and 
—in the “ Autonym Library ”—A Bachelor’s 
Maid, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, of New Vork. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have 
in the press a work by the Bev. Dr. H. A. A. 
Kennedy, of Callander, on The Sources of New 
Testament Greek, which attempts to estimate 
the influence of the LXX. on the New Testa¬ 
ment vocabulary. The subject is treated in 
lese countxion with later Greek as a whole, 
id mcie upecially with the colloquial Greek 
f tie period in which the LXX. and New 
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Testament were oompiled; and the author seeks 
to prove that, in place of a predominating 
influence of the LXX. on the New Testament, 
the element common to them is rather the 
“ popular” language in which they were both 
written. 

We understand that Mr. Chant Allen’s story, 
The Woman that Did —about which there has 
been some talk in advance—will be published 
by Mr. John Lane at the end of next week, and 
also simultaneously in America. 

The Earl of Dunmore has just completed a 
novel, entitled Ormisdcd, of which the scene is 
laid partly in Scotland and partly in Egypt. 
The work will be published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold early in March. 

Messes Richard Bentley & Son will 
publish immediately after Easter a now novel 
by Miss Florence Montgomery, entitled Colonel 
Morton. 

Mb. Manville Fenn’s new story, entitled 
The Queen’s Scarltt, will be published by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. next week. 

The next volume of the "Pioneer Series” 
to be published in the course of next month, is 
entitled A Street in Suburbia, by Mr. Edwin 
Pugh. 

A novel, by a new writer, entitled The 
Faded Poppy : a Fragment of Philistine Melo¬ 
drama, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Hodder Brothers. 

A History of the Welsh Church to the Dis¬ 
solution of the Monasteries, by E. J. Newell, 
author of "The Life and Teachings of St. 
Patrick,” is announced for immediate publics 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. The same firm will also 
publish A Future Roman Empire, by Mr. G. E. 
Tamer—a work which is designed to show the 
possible result of some modem political and 
economio problems. 

Messes. Oliphant, Andebson, & Febbieb 
have in the press a volume of lectures by Dr. 
Alexander Whyte on the municipal and 
military characters of The Holy War, formingthe 
third series of " Bunyan Characters.” In a 
few days will be issued a new edition, com¬ 
pleting the twenty-first thousand, of the first 
series of " Bunyan Characters,” and also a new 
edition—the fourth thousand—of Dr. Whyte’s 
Appreciation of Jacob Behmen. 

A book of West India sketches, by Mr. 
M. H. R. Trowbridge, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, under the title 
of Qossip of the Caribbees. Th< subjects are 
grave and gay, and are the result of consider¬ 
able knowledge of the inner life of the people. 

Mb. Alfred Milner’s address on "Arnold 
Toynbee,” which was delivered at Toynbee 
Hall a few weeks ago, will be published im¬ 
mediately by Mr. Edward Arnold, 

Thbee editions having been exhausted of 
Rita’s new novel, Peg the Rake, Messrs. Hutch¬ 
inson have a fourth edition in the press. We 
understand that Mrs. Bernard Beere is study¬ 
ing the book with a view to the story being 
dramatised. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to 
be held on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex 
Hall, Strand, Mr. G. F. Stout, the editor of 
Mind, will give a lecture on "Ethics and 
Religion of Spinoza.” 

The third series of lectures of the Sunday 
Lecture Society begins on February 3, in St. 
George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p.m., 
when Mr. A. S. Woodward, of the British 
Museum, will leoture on " The Restoration of 
Extinct Animals.” Lectures will subsequently 
be given by Dr. R. D. Roberts, Prof. Henry E. 
Armstrong (president of the Chemical Society), 
Mr. C. T. Wnitmell, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, Mr. 


Douglas Carnegie, and Mr. W. Mayhowe 
Heller. 

On Wednesday next, Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell a snuff-box once belonging to Dean Swift, 
whioh appears to have an authentic pedigree. 
It is of mother-of-pearl, mounted in silver. 
The outside of the lid has a representation of 
Venus (P) and a lion, with the motto : “ Amor 
vincit omnia.” A letter accompanying the box 
reoords that it was given by Dean Swift to his 
godson, the Rev. John Geree, who left it to his 
sister, and she to her daughter, the mother of 
the present owner. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The number of public lectures at Oxford 
seems a notable feature, as compared with 
Cambridge. For example, on Monday next, 
Prof. R. Warington will deliver his inaugural 
leoture as Sibthorpian professor of rural 
enoonomy, Prof. Percy Gardner will give a 
public leoture on “ The Life and Work of Sir 
Charles Newton,” and Mr. A. B. R. Trevor- 
Battye will lecture before the Ashmolean 
Sodety on " Ice-bound on Kolguev,” illustrated 
by lantern-slides; on Tuesday, Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer will give a publio leoture on "Art 
Tuition,” in the Sheldonian Theatre; on 
Wednesday, the Rev. Dr. E. Moore will give 
the first of four lectures introductory to the 
study of the Purgatorio ; and on Thursday, Dr. 
Henry Sweet—who is now residing at Oxford— 
will begin a course of three lectures at the 
Taylor Institution on “ The Practical Study of 
Languages.” We may add that, on Friday of 
this week, Mr. MorfiU, reader in Slavonic, was 
to give a public lecture on " Nioholas Novikov, 
ana the Educational Movement in Russia in the 
Eighteenth Century ”; and on Saturday Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick was to lecture, for the benefit 
of the Assodation for the Education of Women, 
on “ Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” 

The discussion in the Senate on a report of 
the General Board, advocating the introduction 
of essays into the tripos examinations, is printed 
in the last issue of the Cambridge University 
Reporter. Perhaps the most notable feature is 
the admission that Oxford men have a power 
of putting their knowledge into literary form 
which Cambridge men have not. Some general 
remarks by Prof. Clifford Allbutt seem worthy 
of quotation: 

“ Without desiring to reflect on the examiners 
for the Previous Examination, he could not help 
saying that candidates frequently presented them ■ 
selves for medical and surgical examinations, as to 
whom it was almost incredible that they should 
have scraped through any examination at all. In 
one instance he had made a list of thirty ordinary 
words which a candidate had consistently 
misspelt. He was ashamed that these men 
should go to write notes for physicians in London 
hospitals. They were inferior to those who 
used to go up twenty or thirty years ago. The 
important point was to influence the public 
schools. He was coming round to the opinion 
that the establishment of the "modem side” in 
schools was proving a grave misfortune. Instead 
of obtaining any knowledge of principles, school¬ 
boys now pottered with chemical and biological 
conundrums in back rooms, and he wished to 
goodness they oould return to the honest old- 
fashioned grammar school education and defer the 
start in science till they came to the university.” 

Babon Anatole von Hugel is disabled by 
illness from continuing this term his lectures 
on tire collections preserved in the Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge. 


Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately the essay, by Mr. Herman Oelsner, of 
Caius, which gained the Le Bas prize at Cam¬ 
bridge last year. The subject is " The Influence 
of Dante on Modem Thought.” 


The Rev. James Gilroy has been appointed 
by the Crown to the chair of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages at Aberdeen. 

At a meeting of the University Court of 
St. Andrews, held last Saturday, it was 
resolved, by a majority of eight votes to seven, 
to petition Parliament in favour of the Bill for 
annulling the affiliation of University College, 
Dundee. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Glasgow Archaeological Society (MacLehose) 
contains an artiole on " John Snell, of Ufton, 
and the Snell Exhibitions,” by Mr. George 
W. Campbell. Of Snell himself not very much 
can be ascertained. He is said to have been 
bom in 1629, at Oolmonell, Ayrshire, where 
the tombstone of his father m »y still be seen in 
the churchyard. His name appears twice in 
the register of Glasgow University for 1643. 
His life seems to have been passed entirely in 
England, under the patronage of Sir Orlando 
Biidgeman. He died at Oxford in 1679. 
Several books that he presented to the Glasgow 
University library are still preserved there, 
some with the bookplate of Sir Orlando 
Biidgeman—a portrait engraved by the elder 
Faithome; and he also gave three thousand 
merks towards the building of the steeple. By 
his will, he devised his residuary estate, con¬ 
sisting mainly of the parish of Upton, 
Warwickshire, to found the exhibitions that 
bear his name. Originally, there was no 
necessary connexion with Balliol, the master 
of that college being only one of five trustees. 
It is more interesting to learn that 
“each scholar is to be bound under a penalty of 
£300 to enter into holy orders, and to take no 
spiritual promotion, benefice, or other preferment 
in the Kingdom of England or Dominion of 
Wales, it being the testator’s will and desire that 
every such soholar shall return to Scotland . . . 
but in no case to come back into England.” 

The will gave rise to much litigation, and the 
terms of the endowment have been varied from 
time to time by the Court of Chancery. 
Twenty years ago there were fourteen exhi¬ 
bitioners, each receiving £132 ; the number has 
now fallen to four, and the annual value to £80. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PORTRAIT OF ANTON HERKOMER BY HUBERT 
HERKOMERi 

I wish, old man, that I oould take your hand 
And learn what you have learned of hell and 
heaven. 

I nothing know of you except this face 
And figure and the craft, whose hanging web 3 
Surround your form with shadow and soft hues. 
Tet this I knew that you have failed in much, 

And by the failure and the strife have gained 
Aglimpse of joy so high, despair so low, 

That men, your brothers, who for ever tread 
The path of rich consistent good, dream not 
Of your twin visions. For these perhaps your mind 
Wearied by conflict bas no spoken word, 

Although they are the guides that may not pass 
From you in death and must lead up to God. 
Oxford. L. Doug all. 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN O’NEILL. 


Mb. John O’Neill, who died on January 12, 
at Selling, near Faversham, deserves at least a 
passing word in memoriam. 

He was born near Limerick, in 1837, and 
entered the Ordnance Office—soon to be merged 
into the War Office—at the early age of sixteen. 
Here h's abilities soon brought him to the 
front, and he was recognised as an offioial of 
exceptional ability. Nor was he a clerk only. 
While at the War Office he made himself a 
master of the Japanese language, and published 
A First Japanese Reading Book : a translation 
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into literal English, with Japanese text, of a 
Buddhist discourse. In 1878 he was appointed 
Auditor and Aooountant-General of Cyprus, 
and had to deal with intricate fiscal subjects 
and questions of exchange. Leaving Cyprus, 
he settled first at Cognac, in France, where he 
wrote on foreign questions for the Saturday 
Review and Nineteenth Century, and then at 
Selling, in Kent. Besides contributing to 
many English periodicals, Mr. O’Neill wrote, 
in French, a learned disquisition on Li Roys dee 
Rihaus, in which he showed much curious 
knowledge of the ragamuffin free companies of 
mediaeval France. But his magnum opus, the 
work to whioh he devoted many years 
of his life, leaving only the first of two 
volumes published at the time of his death, 
was The Night of the Code: an enquiry into 
Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology and Sym¬ 
bolism. This book was designed to prove 

“ that the everlasting, stupendous, unfailing 
rotation of the Heavens round the Earth—which 
was an ever and everywhere present, overpowering 
universal fact—must from the earliest times, when 
human intelligence had grown up to the notice of 
it, have exercised an enormous and fascinating and 
abiding influence upon the observant and reflective, 
upon the devout portion of mankind; and must 
have provided the supreme initial origin of the 
greater Cosmic Myths which concern themselves 
with the genesis and mechanism of the Universe.” 

Of the truth, or even the plausibility, of this 
theory, I am no judge. There can be no ques¬ 
tion, however, of the wonderful array of re¬ 
condite erudition with which it was supported. 
Neither can there be any question—with those 
who, like myself, enjoyed Mr. O’Neill’s friend¬ 
ship—of his great and varied ability. 

F. T. M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GKNEBAL LITEBATUBS* 

Aexdt, A. Da libria prohibits csmmeatarU. Begansburg: 
Postal. 8 If. 

Bszold, W. v. Hermann v. Helmholts. CMiohtniaareds. 
Leipzig: Barth. 1 M SO. 

Baivoia. Jules. Basil de bibliographic An oeuvres As M. 

AlphonseDaudet. Paris: Ocmquet. 10 it. 

Loti, P. La Ddsert. Paris: Calmaan L trj. 8 h. SO. 
Moztzsquizu, Voyagte de (1718-9), p.p. le Baron Albert As 
Montesquieu. T. 1. Paris: Picard. 18 fr. 

BouTim, Qaaton. Deux mole an Andalouaia at k Madrid. 
Paris: Le Sandier. 7(r.B0. 

Sanrr-AuLAiai, Comte A. de. Oailiztes at Christinas: 
Homan hlstorique 1888-1868. Paris: Calmaan L6vy. 
8tr. SO. 

Bursas, B. Haas Bachs, Humanitatsett u. Oeganwart. 
Wetmar: Bdhlau. 1 M. 

Vall£i, LSon. In Bibliothdque Nationals: choir da does- 
manta pour aervir k Pbistotre da rstabltaemant et de sea 
coll actions. Paris: Terquem. 18 fr. 

HIBTOBY, LAW, BTC. 

Aubbbt, Fdlix. Hlstafae du psrisment de Paris da l'arigina 
k Frances ler, 1250—1616. Paris: Piaard. 16 fr. 

F£air, l’Abbd P. La Faeultd da thCologie de Paris at eei 
doc tears lee plus cflkbm. II. (1860—1800.) Paris: 
Pieard. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Hobtbs, H. Die Penonalazaoution in Qeaehichte u. Dogma. 
L 2. Die Penonalexeeution in Italien. 1. Abaobn. 
Italicnltebe Bechtagrundlagen. Wien: Mans. 6 M. 60. 
Lkoaoix, CISment de. Bouvanira du Comta da Montgaillard, 
agent de la diploma tie aaardts pendant la Bevolution, 
l’Bmpiie et la Baatauraticn. Paris: Ollendorff. 7 fr. 60. 
Lzaivitax, Ch. da. Catherine IL et la Bdrolution franctiae. 
Paris: La Sandier. 8 fr. 60. 

Lixie, der obergermanisoh-raetisehe, dcs Boemtrraiohes. 
Hrsg. v. O. v. Sarwej u. F. Hettnax. 1. Lfg. Heidel¬ 
berg : Fetters. SM. 

Musi, LSon. Gouvernamants. miaiatdrea et constitutians da 
la France de 1789 k 1895. Faria: Guillaumin. 10 fr. 
Fairr, Emast. Hlatoire dee duos de Bourgogne ds la rase 
oapdtianna. T. V. Paris: Thotin. 18 it. 

Vzi.aaT, Jules. Das Contests par oorrespondanoe. Paris: 
Thorin. 8 fr. 60. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Bauaa, L A. BdtrSge aur Kanntnies d. Weaans der 
Bacular-Varisteon d. Erdmagnetiamus. Berlin: Mayer 
& MCUler. 

Loxsxtz, H. A. Verauch e. Theorie dee eleotriaahen u. 
opUsehan Brsehetnungan in bivregten Kurpern. Leiden: 
Brill. 8 M. 60. 

OrrxxHsni, P. Die eoakne Fauna d. Mt. Pulli bei Valdagno 
im Yiocntiuo. Berlin : Friadlander. 10 It . 


Thb Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for December opens with a review by 
Qomez de Arteche of M. Grandmaison’s 
11 Un Cure d’autrefois.” The reviewer adds 
more information with regard to the generous 
treatment of the exiled French bishops and 
priests by the higher Spanish clergy during 
the Revolution. Bishops de Couoy and 
Themines, the chief founders of “La petite 
Eglise,” were recipients of this hospita'ity. 
Next follows an account, with excellent en¬ 
gravings, of prehistoric pottery and vases of 
the bronze age, found at Ciempozuelos between 
Madrid and Aranjuez. Dan villa Collado de¬ 
scribes a fourteenth century tomb in Valencia, 
also illustrated. Prof. Hubner writes on some 
Roman inscriptions of Merida, lately redis¬ 
covered in the Castle of Las Navas del Marques. 
Padre F. Fita disousses, with engraving and 
translation, a Hebrew epitaph from Monzon de 
Campos. A will of Antonio de Herrera, the 
Chronicler of the Indies, is printed at length. 
But perhaps the most gratifying thing in the 
Boletin is the announcement of an alphabetical 
index to the first twenty-five volumes, to be 
distributed with the January number. Such an 
index will almost double the value of this 
important collection. 

Fascicule xxv. of the Archives Historiques 
de la Gascogne contains the seoond part of 
“ Audijos, La Gabelle en Gascogne,” admirably 
edited by M. A. Communay. This history 
throws much light on the often-strained rela¬ 
tions between the intendants, the governors, 
and the local authorities of the more indepen¬ 
dent provinces in the seventeenth century. 
One more fascicule, the third dume of the 
“ Comptes des Freree Bonis,” v 3 terminate 
the first series of these Archives Jistoriques. 
In 1895 will commence the still more valuable 
publication of the Chartulary and Bullarium of 
Gascony, 


PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Ami, B. QuaeiUonoi GUudlooeoe. Leipzig: Foek. 
1 M. 80. 

DouAia, O. Hue oncleane version Inline de l'EedSAnstique. 
Pans: Piaard 8 fr. 

Pxbitz, M. B. hebsiilseher Brief BUjah Levltn’e an Sebast. 

MUnster. Berlin: Mayer & Muller. 80 Pf. 

Tallqvist, K. L. Die assyiizche BesobworungraasieMsgia, 
nach den Originates im Britiih Mueeum hrsg. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 48 M. 

ZooBBauzn, F. Antikritiaohe Uotersuohungen zu dan 
Annalen d. Tadtua. Leipzig: Foek. 1 M. 20. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PBBSONAL BELIC OF LUTHER. 

London: Jan. 89,1886. 

Luther was sorely exercised in 1530 by well- 
meaning people, who endeavoured to minimise 
the points of religious difference, though they 
ultimately so far succeeded as to bring about 
two years later the so-called Truce or Peace of 
Nuremberg. 

He called them “ sophists,” and formulated 
forty theses to show that Protestants oould 
not aooede to such conditions. He travelled 
about the country, preaching and disputing 
upon them, returning at intervals to his home 
at Wittenberg. On arriving at each church in 
turn he pulled out of his pocket and affixed to 
the door the copy he carried about with him, 
as notioe to friend and challenge to adversary. 

This “ poster ” has lately turned up; and as 
it is almost certainly unique, some aooount of 
it, and what it has to say for itself, may be 
interesting, if only as showing that the days of 
“ finds ” are not quite over yet. 

It is entitled: 

“ Folgende Stuck, wil D. Martinus Luther der 
heilige Kirchen zu Wittemberg prediger, mit 
Gottes Gnade erhalten, wider die gantze Satans 
schiile und alle Pforten der Hellen.” 

(“ Dr. MartinLuther, preacher of the holy church 
at Wittemberg, will m a intain the following theses 


gainst the whole school of Satan, and all gates 

It oonsists of two folio leaves in Gothic type, 
of whioh the inner margins have been out off, 
and then connected for about half their length 
by a strip of paper, so as to pass under a wire 
upon a church door. The work has been done 
by a bungler, as he has not cut the slip straight, 
nor gummed it level. The marks or the wire 
remain at top and bottom, and show more than 
onoe using. 

It has been folded in three, and oarried in a 
greasy pocket, as a patch of grease the size of 
a “ butter-brod ” has been transferred to the 
outside. Thus folded, it has been placed for 
preservation in a book, where it long remained, 
as the worm has eaten through it. In this 
position it came into the possession of the late 
Lord Zouohe, of Monasteries in the Levant fame, 
who catalogued it, but did not know all the 
facts, as he dated it 1520 in place of 1530. 

The curve which passes through all these 

E lints works out that the “poster” was 
other’s companion on his campaign, probably 
put together by his own hands, taken out of 
his pocket to affix upon the church door, 
removed when he left, and on his return home 
placed carefully in a book, perhaps a Bible, 
till wanted for use on another tour. In that 
case, it is a personal relic of the Reformer, and 
kept company with his lunch in his pocket. 

1 have to thank Dr. Maunde Thompson, Dr. 
Garnett, and especially Mr. Berwick, for their 
great assistance in enabling me to work out 
this argument, whioh has been approved by 
other eminent critics to whom I nave shown 
the original. 

The British Museum possess copies of three 
editions in book quarto form, but the “ poster ” 
is almost certainly unique. 

W. G. Thobpe. 


THE NEW 8YBIAC GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Jan. 96,1896. 

Owing to the claims of work undertaken 
some time ago, I am obliged to bring, my part 
in this controversy to a dose. In this letter ! 
propose: in the first place, to answer certain 
criticisms and to criticise certain positions of 
Mr. Conybeare; and in the next, to indicate a 
modification of my original view of Matt. i. 16. 

I. (a) In a former letter I argued that, since 
Justin Martyr used Matt. i. 18-25, while he did 
not use the Joseph-genealogy in i. 1-17, but 
one whioh dealt with the anoestry of Mary, it 
was because he did not find Matt. i. 1-17 in his 
copy of the Gospd. Mr. Conybeare’s answer is 
here untenable. First, he said that Justin had 
the genealogy, and dted a reference from Otto’s 
edition to that effect. When, later, I pointed 
out that Otto had removed this reference in 
his third edition, as it was obviously at variance 
with the entire evidenoe of Justin on this 
question, Mr. Conybeare’s rejoinder was pecu¬ 
liar, "If Otto’s third edition lacks so pertinent 
a note as that which I dted in my letter of 
December 8, then I am glad that I possess an 
earlier or later edition, whichever mine may 
be.” These words seem to mean that Mr. 
Conybeare prefers that edition of Justin whioh, 
though incorrect, supports his contention, to 
the corrected edition whioh invalidates it. To 

S revent the recrudescence of this error, mav I call 
Ir. Conybeare’s attention to the list (drawn 
up by Otto, 3rd ed., tom. i., pars ii., pp. 590- 
591) of statements in Justin which conflict 
with those found in the Canonical Gospels ? He 
will find that the very first in this fist deter¬ 
mines the present question.*. But Mr. Cony¬ 
beare proposes an alternative view: namely, that 

* In the Old Syriac text, Luke if. 5, Mary is 
i expressly said to be of the house of David, 
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Justin, haying the entire Matt. i. before him, 
need L 18-25, hut did not usei. 1-17, and turned 
in preference to a spurious Gospel which 
assigned the genealogy to Mary. To state this 
view is sufficient to disclose its incurable 
weakness. 

(6) Mr. Conybeare is very wild and loose in 
his statements. He says that, if Joseph’s 
pedigree in Matt. i. and Mary’s in Justin are 
different, “it is almost a miracle that, so far 
as Justin quotes it, it should so closely agree 
with the list in Matthew.’’ Will it be believed 
that the only names oommon to Matthew and 
Justin are David and a few of his progenitors 
that these, therefore, must have appeared in 
the pedigree of every descendant of David who 
was contemporary with Joseph ; and [that not 
a single distinctive feature of the genealogy of 
Matt. i. 1-17 (and the role played by the 
women in it is a prominent one) reappears in 
Justin P 

(c) Mr. Oonybeare is strangely inaccurate. 
He writes (Academy, January 12):—“The 
question at issue between Mr. Charles and 
myself was whether the genealogy was as old as 
Justin.’’ Now in a letter written Deoember 15, 
and published in the Academy of Deoember 29, 

I showed on the evidence of Epiphanius that 
it was found in the Gospel of the Heretio 
Cerinthus, who was a contemporary of Peter, 
Paul, and John. 

(d) Another instance of Mr. Conybeare’s in¬ 
accurate perception, and consequent misrepre¬ 
sentation, has to do with my statement that 
“not a shred of evidence can be adduced from 
Jewish non-oauonioal writings of Palestine— 
200 B.o. to 100 A.D. —to show that th'e Philonio 
ideas which Mr. Conybeare would foist into 
Matt. i. 18-25 were anywhere known in Pales¬ 
tine.” Mr. Conybeare makes me say 
(Academy, January 19), “Allegorical or 
Philonean methods of interpretation were un¬ 
known in Judaea from 200 B.c. to 100 a.d.” 
This restatement misrepresents my words in 
many points, and particularly in applying to 
three centuries of literature a statement which 
I carefully limited to eight verses of Matt. i.— 
t.e., 18-25. 

' (e) Though I have neither leisure nor space 
to follow Mr. Conybeare into all his miscon¬ 
ceptions, I cannot pass over the singular con¬ 
fusion of ideas that appears in the second 
paragraph of his letter of January 19, where 
he argues tHat if John,* James, Peter, and 
Jude wrote in Greek, they were Greek Jews as 
much as Philo. Mr. Conybeare, therefore, 
thinks that, if he can show that a Jew could 
read or speak Greek, he was therefore 
a Greek Jew. If this were a right 
conception, we should have to regard the 
bulk of the most exclusive Pharisees as 
Greek Jews. But such a conception is absurd. 
The real difference between an Alexandrian 
Jew such as Philo, and Palestinian Jews 
like John, Peter, and James, was that 
the former thought, spoke, and wrote in 
Greek, but was unable even to read Hebrew f; 
whereas the Apostles thought and spoke in 
Aramaic, but could also speak and write in 
Greek. The poorer classes in Palestine 
either possessed no knowledge, or only a slight 
one, of Greek. When Paul wished to address 
the people in Jerusalem, he spoke in Hebrew 
(Aramaic ?) (Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2) ; and still 
later, at the siege of Jerusalem, when the 
Romans summoned the besieged to surrender, 
the summons was always couched in Aramaic. 

* It is impossible for a student who is acquainted 
with both Hebrew and Greek to understand Mr. 
Conybeare’a statement tbat John “ thought in 
Greek.” In fact, a very little knowledge of the 
respective idioms of these two languages would 
have made such a statement impossible. 

t Philo knew a little Hebrew: but the LXX. was 
his Bible. 


(Josephus, Bell. Jud., V. ix. 2; YI. ii. 1.) The 
more educated and commercial classes, how¬ 
ever, could use Greek, though Aramaic was 
their mother tongue. Further, the differences 
between the Palestinian Jews and the 
Hellenistic were so great, that the latter had 
separate synagogues in Jerusalem, and 
their jealousies of aforetime burned no less 
vigorously after they became Christians. 

My statement, therefore, that “ none of the 
twelve Apostles were Greek Jews ” was im¬ 
pugned by Mr. Conybeare on the basis of 
confusion of ideas. In connexion with the 
present subject, I might here add that according 
to tradition the earliest Gomel was written in 
Aramaic, and the writer of this Gospel was 
Matthew. In taking leave of this question 
again affirm that no channel for communication 
has been shown to exist between Philo and the 
Hebrew Evangelist in Matt. i. 

(f) In answer to my statement that Philo was 
“ a thorough-going dualist,” Mr. Conybeare 
rejoins that “ Philo was, in faot, as much or as 
little of a dualist as Origen, Clement, or any 
other Greek Father.” As regards Philo 
Siegfried (Philo ah Ausleger, 1875, p. 230) says 
Philo’s “dominating conception of matter is 
a quite unbiblical one ”; then follows a list of 
the passages supporting this dictum. Only 
one passage, i. 632—not that cited by Mr. 
Conybeare—makes, he thinks, for the biblioal 
view. For a full examination of this passage, 
and several others of a similar tendenoy, I must 
here refer to Dr. Drummond’s masterly work, 
Philo Judaeus (1886), where this scholar shows 
tbat Philo is in all cases to be regarded as a 
dualist. 

But Mr. Conybeare’s reference to Origen as 
being as much a dualist as Philo is singularly 
infelicitous; for Origen (de Princip. ii. IV 
expressly declares that those who believe in 
matter being unoreate and coeternal with God 
are guilty of impiety (“ cum . . . culpam unpie 
talis inourrant, ingenitam dicentes esse ma- 
teriamDeoqueingenitocoeternam”). Clement 
does not touch on the subject, so far as I am 
aware. 

I must confess that many of Mr. Conybeare’s 
statements bearing on Palestinian Judaism and 
early Christianity forcibly remind one of 
Locke’s criticism on men who attach vague 
ideas to their words. In regard to these he 
says that it is as easy “ to draw those men out 
of their mistakes who have no settled notions, 
as to dispossess a vagrant of his habitation who 
has no settled abode,” for “as in suoh dis¬ 
courses they are seldom in the right, so they 
are seldom to be convinced that they are in 
the wrong.” 

(g) At the head of ihe so-called Philonic 
Creed, Mr. Conybeare writes: “If Philo had 
been called upon to formulate his creed he 
would have done it in these or similar terms.” 
These words, if they mean anything, imply that 
we are going to receive a trustworthy, if not 
scientific, exposition of Philo’s creed. But what 
we do receive is a syncretism of conflicting ideas 
that would have made Philo tear his hair and 
bewail this caricature of his philosophy at the 
hands of his latest disciple. For Mr. Cony¬ 
beare cannot justify his identification of con¬ 
flicting conceptions by adducing like alleged 
illogicalities elsewhere. Whether the Nioene 
Creed is logical or not is wholly irrelevant to 
the question at issue. However Mr. Cony¬ 
beare may regard it, he must admit that it was 
an accurate summing up of the Church thought 
of the time. But the same claim cannot be 
entered for the so-oalled Philonic creed ; it is 
undoubtedly a misrepresentation of Philo’s 
views, as I have previously proved at some 
length. 

(h) I now come to the last question at issue 
between us. I contended that there is no 
thought in Philo concerning the Logos that 


could have influenced the Evangelist in i. 
18-25; for the Logos, in the sole passage where 
it is said to be the only son of God and Sophia, 
is identical with the Cosmos or world of 
created things, and Saphia is there practically 
identical with Logos I. But whereas Logos I. 
or Sophia is at times a personal conception, 
Logos II. is not a personal conception, and 
ootud never have appeared to a Palestinian Jew 
as suoh, or as aught else than the material 
oreation. Thus, whereas Mr. Conybeare’s 
theory requires that the Logos personally con¬ 
ceived should be the son of God and Sophia, 
Philo furnishes us only with the Logos im¬ 
personally conoeived in that relation. On the 
other hand, if we regard Logos I. as the mould 
in which Matt. i. was formed, we are in as 
great a difficulty as ever ; for Logos I. was not 
tiie only son of God, but merely the eldest of 
innumerable sons, and, further, was not the 
son of God and of Sophia, but practically 
identical with Sophia herself. The real incarna¬ 
tion of the Logos personally conceived would 
have been a thought impossible to a disciple 
of Philo. It must not be rejoined that Philo 
confuses these two conceptions; for the sense of 
the locus dassicus on the question is unmistak¬ 
able. Philo, in faot, has, to a certain extent, 
borrowed both the idea and the phraseology 
from Plato (Timaeus 31b and 92c). Philo, we 
may remember, designates Logos II. as “ the 
only and beloved sensible Son.” The term 
noyoyrbs occurs in both passages cited; and in 
the former Plato declares against Democritus 
that there can be only one Cosmos, and in the 
latter passage he attachesto it the epithet 

airthyrds. 

Before proceeding to mention the grounds on 
which I see reason to modify my view of the 
Syriao text of Matt. i. 16, I may be permitted 
to restate the three chief objections to Mr. 
Oonybeare’s theory. 

(i.) No evidenoe can be adduced from Jewish 
non-canonical [writings of Palestine to prove 
that the Philonio ideas whioh Mr. Conybeare 
would introduce into Matt. i. were known in 
Palestine. 

(ii.) No channel of communication can be 
shown to have existed between Philo and the 
first Evangelist as regards Matt. i. 

(iii.) There is no thought in Philo concerning 
the Logos that could have influenced the first 
Evangelist in i. 18-25. 

II. In two respects further investigation has 
confirmed me as to the justness of my view of 
Matt. i. These two positions, the practical 
acceptance of which by Dr. Sauday I gladly 
welcome, are: (i.) The genealogy was eurrent 
as an independent document prior to its incor¬ 
poration in Matt. i.. and ended originally with 
the words, “and Joseph begat Jesus.” (ii.) 
The Old Syriac text of Matt. i. 18-25 cannot 
be primitive: the original text is that preserved 
in the oldest Greek MSS. 

As regards the Old Syriac text of i. 16,1 have 
been gradually coming to doubt its originality. 
The chief reason for my doubt is that urged by 
Dr. Sanday—t.e., that, whereas it is natural that 
the word “wife” in Matt. i. should be changed 
into “ espoused” in consequence of the growing 
reverence with whioh Mary was regarded in eaoh 
succeeding generation, the converse change of 
“espoused” into “wife” in the seoond or 
third century is practically inconceivable. Of 
the former change we have several examples in 
the Curetonian Syriac. Thus, for “ thy wife ” 
in ver. 21 it reads “ thy espoused,” and in ver. 

19 omits “ thy husband.” For the same reason 
the Peshitto changes “ his wife ” into “ Mary ” 
in ver. 24, and “his parents” in Luke ii. 41 
into " his people,” and in 43 into “ Joseph and t 
His mother.” In the two last passages the 
same change is made in the Diatessaron, and in 
many of the Greek Uncials and Old Latin 
codices. There are also traces of the same 
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influent* at work ia the Old Syrian oodex in 
Luke ii. 41, 43, where “hie parents” in both 
casts become “ his people.” Having shown 
that this change was a frequent one in the 
Western text, let us now return to Matt. i. 16. 
Again we remark that there the addition of 
the word “ Virgin ” points exactly in the same 
direction. If this word was really primitive 
here, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that the Church would have excised it at the 
dose of the second century or the beginning 
of the third; and further have changed 
“espoused” into "wife.” At present, there¬ 
fore, I see no other course open than to regard 
the text of the Old Syriao MS. as, in certain 
respects, secondary and not primitive. At the 
same time, neither can the text of the Greek 
Uncials be regarded as primitive, though it 
preserves some primitive elements over against 
secondary in the Syriac. 

Further light will probably be thrown on the 
problem by our growing knowledge of tho 
Western text and of the Synoptic problem. 

B. H. Charles. 

P.S.—It is possible that Matt. i. 1 may be 
primitive; for it forms no organic part of the 
genealogy i. 2-17, and seems to point to a 
different author, as I shall proceed to show. 
From a comparison of Matt. 1. 1, 17 and 18 as 
to the use of yivtais and ytrti, it is clear that 
we should take ytyiats in i. 1 and 18 in the same 
sense, i.e., as meaning “ birth ” ; for yhtais has 
nowhere else in the New Testament the mean¬ 
ing of “ generation " or “ genealogy,” and 
rarely in the LXX,, which uses yttiatis in this 
sense. But if i. 2-17 were genuine, i. 1 ought 
to read: "The book of the generations” or 
“genealogy,” and in that case we should have 
ftipAos ytrtar, and not 8l8\as ytyiarttes; for the 
writer of i. 2-17 uses ytvtai four times. Thus, 
whereas i. 1 is wholly impertinent as introducing 
i. 2-17, it forms a most appropriate preface to 
i. 18-ii. 23. Hence we should connect i. 18 
immediately with i. 1, and read : “ The book 
of the birth of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, 
the Son of Abraham. Now the book of Jesus 
Christ,” &o. 

Dublin: Jan.88, 1895. 

Allow me to express my regret that I mis¬ 
understood the motive of Prof. Sunday’s 
reconstruction of the original text of Matt, 
i. 16; and I hope I may be allowed to retract 
my description of it as an hypothesis framed in 
older to introduce miracles. In his last letter, 
in which he takes me to task for my expression, 
Prof. Sunday emphasises the scientific charac¬ 
ter of his position; for he supposes that in 
the pedigree we have a naturalistic or quasi- 
naturalistio document incorporated in his work 
by the author of the Gospel. So far, I am at 
one with him. But I do not believe that the 
varieties of text which meet us in this first 
ohapter of Matthew are due to mere clerical 
errors. They too plainly announce themselves 
to be due to what Mr. Charles aptly calls 
“deliberate correction.” The same verse has 
been ‘‘deliberately corrected ” in different and 
inconsistent ways, so that the process is trans¬ 
parent to the modem critic—for truth will out 
even in an affidavit. 

I used to think, with Mr. Badham, that Philo 
in some passages had in view a physical process, 
as when he speaks of Zipporah being found 
pregnant by no mortal man— i.e., by the Divine 
Spirit. An examination of at least a score of 
such passages convinced me that I was wrong, 
and mat Philo is only allegorising a physical 
process, in the reality of which, however, his 
contemporaries believed. However this may 
be, the passages in Philo throw a flood of light 
on Matt. i. 18-25. As to Luke, I think this 
writer would have been more explicit if he had 
intended to convey the idea that Mary con¬ 
ceived, not by Joseph, but by the Most High. 


The words in Luke i. 34, “ How shall this be, 
seeing I know not a man,” are insulae; for the 
angel had said, "Thou shalt conceive,” and 
not “ Thou hast oonoeived.” The rival Old 
Latin reading, found also in the Protevangelium 
and in Ephrem Syras, must surely be right. 
Nor can I agree with Mr. Badham that in 
Luke i. 26, 31, there is implied the prophecy— 
"a virgin shall conceive.” It was natural 
enough for the writer to apply the epithet 
“virgin ” to Mary before her marriage, for the 
Jews were very particular in regard to such 
matters. The writer of Luke i. and ii. may 
well have been conversant with Jewish customs, 
though in the beginning of oh. ii. he writes 
himself down so ignorant of history and of the 
methods of Roman administration, perhaps even 
of Palestine. He seems to me to have been a 
Greek Jew, well versed in the Septuagint, and 
possessing a very pretty fancy. 

F. C. CONYBEARE. 


No t t ingh a m : /as. 85,1895. 

I would venture to suggest that in Matt. i. 16 
we should read 

’Ia«i>3 Si iyJvyjjtriy rby 'Iwsrjtp rby t*S r a Mafias, 

Jt iylvrqaty 'Iijvoi >y rby Aty iptyoy Xpirrir. 

The former part of the verse thus reconstructed 
(as far as /{ Jt) agrees with the text of Westcott 
and Hort, and, teste Mr. Allen, “ the great mass of 
Greek M8S.” But the Cursives 346-556 (8oriv.) 
substitute for t&» 4>8/>a Me plat /{ Jit the words 
2 fyiiartvttXaa rapBiyos Mapiip. In the latter 
part of the verse, the common text has simply 
substituted the passive for the active voice, the 
original reading being preserved by the Cursives 
above mentioned. The readings J iyitnitrtr and 
ii Jt iytyyj9t\ are almost equally improbable. 
Why not J Irtaty, as in v. 25 P Clearly because 
ytyrix was the verb which stood in the text. 
The above conjecture differs from that of Prof. 
Sand ay (Academy, January 5) only in retain¬ 
ing the important words ii Jt. 

Thus, while the Genealogy (w. 1-17) repre¬ 
sents the Christ as the Son of David, that which 
I shall call the Comment (18-25) represents him 
as begotten by divine agenoy, with no human 
father. : It is plain that the two aooounts must 
be derived from distinot sources. To whioh of 
these souroes should we assign the sequel in 
ch. ii. ? 

It is obvious that the Comment, being brought 
to a conclusion in i. 25, is followed by a break, 
after whioh the narrative makes a fresh start 
with an indirect relation of the place and time 
of the birth of Jesus. This would follow with 
much greater propriety at the end of the 
Genealogy, after i. 17, or perhaps i. 16. Then, 
striotly in accordance with the Davidic descent 
and the birth at Bethlehem (Mioah v. 2), comes 
the visit of the Magi with their inquiry, 
“ Where is he that is bom Xing of the Jews P ” 
In short, Matt. i. 18 and ii. 1 are not oon- 
secutive, but parallel. This seems to be clearly 
recognised in the printed text of Westoott ana 
Hort. Can it be doubted which is the earlier, 
the Comment or the Sequel P 

Of course they have muoh in common—the 
prophetic quotation, the appearance of the 
angel in a dream. But these resemblances may 
be due to imitation. In the A.Y., both as 
edited by Scrivener in the Parallel New Testa¬ 
ment, and also in the Oxford reprint (1833) of 
the Bible of 1611, w. 22, 23 of ch. i. are 
thrown into a parenthesis. The Revisers, press¬ 
ing the perfect yieovey with surely undue strict¬ 
ness, have abolished the parenthesis, and 
appear to put the quotation into the mouth 
of the angel! 

The expression of the Syriac (Sin.) in v. 21, 
" she shall bear thee a son ” (so also v. 25), is 
not necessarily incompatible with the virgin- 
birth. The writer of the Comment would 
approach as near as he could to the language 


of the Genealogy, whioh it was his object to 
explain, and the ambiguity of the pronoun 
might lead to its subsequent removal. Oa the 
Other hand, rapi\a$ty r'rjy yvyataa abrou (v. 24), 
especially with the omission of ou* 
avrjy foot at, implies plainly that the child was 
bom in wedlock. The clause just quoted may 
have been added to guard against the natural 
inference. 

The suggestion that the whole paragraph, 
i. 18-25, was an "interpolation,” or, as I 
should prefer to say, an addition to an older 
text, was made to me some weeks since by 
a friend, a modest but aoute reader of the 
English Version. 

Will Mr. Conybeare suffer a criticism from 
a standpoint which is neither Catholic, Pro¬ 
testant, nor Unitarian, but that of a simple 
inquirer into the history of religion P If I am 
not mistaken, he inverts the order of thought, 
and commits the same error with the framers 
of " the Latin doctrine of transubstantiation,” 
by assigning a metaphysical interpretation to 
a purely mythical conception. To read the 
ideas of the Fourth Gospel into the legends of 
the First is like interpreting St Paul in terms 
of Aristotle. It is not a question of date, but 
of mental development. What proof is there 
of Philonism in Matthew P 

If I have not exhausted tho patience of the 
editor, I should like to ask a further question, 
When and whence did the idea of the Divine 
Reason enter into J udaism P The a priori 
element of Creation, the plan, the measure, and 
the faculty implied in the universe, is described 
in almost Kantian terms in Isa. xl. 12-14. To 
the problem there stated Prov. viii. 22-31 
supplies an answer. Yet the former passage 
is usually assigned to the age of Cyrus, while 
the latter would generally be attributed to an 
advanced stage of Hebrew Wisdom, which we are 
sometimes asked to regard as being on the wto’e 
post-exilic. The transition from Isa. xl. 11 to 
v. 12, though striking, is extremely abrupt; and 
I have often wondered whether the magnificent 
passage which thus begins has not displsead 
what is now ch. xxxv., which, before the in¬ 
sertion of xxxvi.-xxxix., must have imme¬ 
diately preceded ch. xl. Perhaps Canon Oheyne 
will solve the difficulty in his forthcoming 
Introduction to Isaiah. 

Grey Hubert SKipwrrn. 

P.S.—A word as to the Latin Version. In 
i. 20 the text of Jt, “' ne metuoris mariam 
uxorem tuam,’ &o., without ‘aodpere’ or 
equivalent ” (H. J. White, Academy, Decem¬ 
ber 1), if not due to some confusion with 
Luke i. 30 (MJj <po8ou, Mapiip), may, perhaps, 
be explained by the supposition that the sonbe 
of Jt, or its arohetype, had before him two 
equivalents, and, hesitating which to choose, 
out the knot by omission, or by leaving a 
lacuna. (I have elsewhere ventured to explain 
in a similar manner the absenoe of the subject 
in Jer. xxxiii. 9.) The lacuna in the same 
M8., in v. 16 (B. H. Charles, Academy, Decem¬ 
ber 1), may best be accounted for by supposing 
that the scribe had before him the added words 
of b (virgo autem Maria), but justly regarded 
them as spurious, or at least suspicious. The 
case would be parallel to that of the blank 
column in B after Mark xvi. 8, on which, and 
other similar instances, see Westcott and Hort. 
I cannot discover any justification for inserting 
erat into the text of k before virgo, and would, 
therefore, reverse Mr. Charles’s argument (foot¬ 
note, p. 447) with regard to its “ omission ” of 
non cognovit earn donee in i. 25. 

In this verse observe the inconsequence of 
Our present text: wap(\a8tv rjr yvvaiaa airrou * 
III ouk iylyua-Ktv atirjv test ol trusty vUy. One 

would expect 4aA d or piy and t( ; but with the 
omission the text becomes a consecutive re¬ 
cital of the fulfilment of the word spoken by 
the angel. I cannot help thinking this whole 
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passage (vv. 18-25) is dependent on the narra¬ 
tive in Luke i. 26-38, as both in turn depend 
on Es. vii. 14. 

It is of no great importance to determine 
whether the reading presupposed in Sin., which 
gives the finite verb in the relative clause, 
# instead of the participial con¬ 

struction, $ /ivyaTtvttJea, represents an earlier 
stage in the evolution of the latter reading, or 
a correction of it, resting partly on a perception 
of its inconsistency with the context, and partly 
on a recdleotion of the genuine reading. On 
the former hypothesis, the text of Our. and the 
Old Latin b would belong to an intermediate 
phase; on the latter, to a still more advanced 
corruption. 

The difficult though well-attested reading 
in Matt. L 18, rad Si ’l7)<roC, XpioroS, may perhaps 
be explained, either as an indication of com¬ 
paratively late date for the passage which thus 
commences (e/. Westcott and Hort in loc.) or 
more probably by a confusion between the 
opening words of the Comment, as read in the 
Western text, row Si Xpurrav, and those of the 
Sequel, toD Si 'I ijitoD : a confusion which in the 
case of an interpolation would be very likely to 
occur. Is the Comment “ Western ” in its 
origin ? 

In the heading, both Greek and Latin 
(Christi autem generatio tic erat), the emphasis 
lies on the first words, “ But of the Messiah the 
generation was as follows,” contrasting it with 
that of his ancestors of the House of David. 
He was, according to the Comment, their heir, 
but not their progeny. 


THE BOOK OF MULLIN’Q. 

Edinburgh: J*o. 28, 1805. 

I hope I may be allowed to supplement what 
I have already written by quoting the opening 
words of the Prayer of Colga Ua Duineohda 
from the Yellow Book of Lecan. The Book of 
Lecan dates from the fourteenth century; but 
that the prayer is ooeval with its reputed 
author, or, in other words, with the Book of 
Mulling, appears to be the opinion of Dr. Mac 
Garthy (Trans. xxvii. pp. 156, 178). 

He translates the first two clauses as follows: 

“I beseech with Thee, 0 Jesus holy, thy four 
Evangelists who wrote thy 
Gospel divine, to wit, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 
I beseech with Thee thy four chief Prophets who 
foretold tby Incarnation, 

Daniel and Jeremies and Isaias and Eeechiel.” 

On this I remark: (1) that the suggestion of 
parallelism between the four Evangelists and 
the four greater Prophets is due not to mere 
accidental collocation, but to the intention of 
the writer, a fact which will be dear to any 
one who is familiar with the prayer; (2) that 
Daniel here corresponds to Matthew, and 
Ezechiel to Mark, as in the circular device in 
the Book of Mulling, and that I oan therefore 
now—at least provisionally—supply the omis¬ 
sions in the second line of my transcript, by 
writing the name of Ezechid under that of 
John at the north-west pair of crosses, and 
Jeremias under Luke at the north-east; 
moreover (3), this quotation helps us to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the four exterior pairs of 
crosses, and gives us just the link that was 
needed to connect them with Mr. Warren’s 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” &c. The 
monastery (?) was plaoed under the protection 
of Prophets and Evangelists by planting 
crosses m their honour round the ontside of the 
endosure. 

In my former letter, desiring to be as short 
as possible, I made no attempt to indicate the 
varying degrees of confidence with which I 
regarded my different conclusions. In the 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, of which my letter was a summary. 


I spoke with diffidenoe about 11. 11, 12 of the 
liturgical fragment. I do not wish now to 
dispute the justice of Mr. Warren’s strictures; 
but possibly I may be able to set the matter at 
rest by an inspection of the MS., which I hope 
to make before my paper is printed. 

I may mention that in my paper I suggested 
the possibility—only a possibility, as I still 
believe—that this Office was intended for 
private use. I do not think, however, that Mr. 
Warren is correct in connecting it with the 
Office for the Visitation of the Sick. The 
reasons which seem to me to make it probable 
that it was used night and morning (for 
which I must refer him to my paper) tdl 
against this supposition. But further, in my 
judgment, the Visitatio lnfirmorum is not in 
the same hand as our fragment. Mr. Warren 
may not agree with me on this point, and he 
will have Mr. Westwood on his side; but in any 
case, if the liturgical piece was connected with 
this Office, why was it written on the last page 
of the quire containing St. John’s Gospel, and 
not immediately after the Visitatio, on the 
last 'page (which is blank, pace Westwood) of 
St. Matthew ? 

H. J. Lawlob. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETES. 

Cairo: Jan. 21,1895. 

Having lately seen the original MS. of the 
Gospel of Peter, I feel inclined to endorse the 
guess of a Greek friend, to whom I showed 
the facsimile some time ago, that the word 
rendered by the Frenoh as rlret and by 
English scholars as Sri va(, before the facsimile 
was published, is in reality nplov. The 
expression i rlptos <rravpis is so frequent in 
Greek Christian literature that it does not 
seem difficult to aocept it here. 

Mabgabet C. Gibson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Bukdat,F ab. 9,4pm. Bandar Laetnre: "The Baatoratlon 
of Extinct AnlmaJi," by Hr. A. B. Woodward. 

7.80 p m. Ethical: " Bthloa and BcUgion of Spinoza,” 
by Hr. G. F. Stoat. 

Moxdat, Feb. 4, 4.30 p.m. Victoria InaUtatc: “Insect 
Anatomy.” 

6 p.m. Boyal Institution: Geaerai Monthly Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Inatitatian: “ The Evolution of an 
Historical Picture,” by Hr. Seymour Lucas. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy: “ The Advancement of 
Architecture,” ILL, by Hr. G. Aitchison. 

Tuisday, Fab. 6, 8 pjn. Boyal Institution : “ The Internal 
Framework of Plants and Animals," IV., by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

8 p.m. AnRlo-Busaian ; <■ Vladimir on the Hljasma 
Past and Present,” by Mr. W. T. Birkbeck. 

8 pm. Civil Enrineers: 11 The mmIuwIiwI 
Electrical Regulation of Steam-Engine),” by ltr. John 
Blchudaon. 

8 p m. Biblical Archaeology: "Pro-Hoaaio Culture 
of the Hebrew!,” by the Bev. 1%. A. Liiwy. 

8 p m. Society of Arts: “ Drawing for Process Be- 
prodnotlon,” by Mr. Gleeson White. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “ Contributions to the Know¬ 
ledge of the Breeding'llkbits of some Tree-Frogi IBylidae) 
of She Sena doe Orsfios,” by Dr. B. A. GoeMi; “ A 
Collection oi Land Sheila from Sarawak, British North 
Borneo, Palawan, and other Neighbouring lelands,” by 
Hr. Edgar A. Smith; “ The Lowr-lost Pulorius africanus, 
Deem., and its Occurrence in Halts,” by Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas; “The Visoecal Anatomy of Denirolagut ben- 
nettii," by Hr. F. B. Beddard. 

WsDsasDAT, Feb. 8, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 11 An 
Elizabethan Armourer’s Album,” by Viaoount Dillon; 
“A Brass from Ightfleld, Shropshire,” by Hr, Hill 
Stephenson. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ Bones of a Saurqpodous 
Dinosaur from Madagascar,” by Mr. B. Lydekker; 
“The Physical Conditions of the Mediterranean Burin 
which have resulted in a Community of some Species of 
Freshwater Fishes in the Nile and the Jordan Waters,” 
by Prof. B. Hull; “The Loess and other Superficial 
Deposits of Shantung, in North China,” by Messrs. 
8. B. J. Bkertohly and T. W. Ktngsmill. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Labour Question in 
the Colonies and Foreign Countries,” by Hr. Geoffrey 
Drage. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: A Paper by Hr. A. H. Bullen. 

Thubsday, Feb. 7,8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Four Engti-a 
Humorists of the Nineteenth Century,” IV., by Mr. 
W. 8. Lilly. 

6p.m. London Institution: “The Germination of 
Barley,” by Hr. A. G. Salomon. 

8p.m. Boyal Academy: “The Advancement of 
IV., by Hr. G. Aitchison. 


8pm. L'nnean: “The Comparative Morphology of 
the Galeodida,” by Hr. H- H. Bernard; “NewHarine 
Algae from Japan,” by Hr. B. H. Holmes. 

8p.m. Caemieal: “The Electromvtiva Force of an 
Iodine Cell,” by Hr. A. P. Inurie; “The Action of 
Heat on Etbylic $ •amidocrobonate,” by Dr. Collie ; 
“The Acidimetry of Hydrofiaor o Add,” by Prof. Hsga. 
8.39 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Faina y, Feb. 8,6 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting; 
“An Exhibition of Simple Apparatus,” by Hr. W. B. 
Croft; “The Tin Chromic Cut ride Ce’l,” by Hr. B. 
Skinner. 

8 p.m. Philological: “ Old English Pen mal and 
Place Names,” by Mr. W. H. Bteveneon. 

8 p.m. Clril Engineen: Students’ Meeting. “ The 
Oonstruotion and Maintenance of Bonds,” by Mr. O. H. 
Godfrey. 

9p.m. Boyal Institution: “The Anti-Toxic Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria,” by Dr. G. Sima Woodheid. 
SiTUSDav, Feb. 9, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “The 
Traditional and National in Mnzio,” I., by Sir A. C. 
Mack curie. 

8.46 pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Heating. 


SCIENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT. 

The Old Testament in Greek. Vol. III. Edited 

by H. B. Swete, D.D. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

Analecta zur Septuagista, Sexapla und 

Patristik. Von Dr. Erich Klostermann. 

(Leipzig: Deichert.) 

The smaller manual edition of the Cam¬ 
bridge Septuagint is now happily completed. 
As the first volume was published in 1887, 
this mast he considered, in view of the 
amount of labour involved, a very good 
rate of work. And the result oau only he 
pronounced a great success—wisely planned, 
and in all respects, both as to printing and 
editing, beautifully executed. It is one of 
those books which delight the eye of the 
trained reader by die combination of scien¬ 
tific aocnracy with scholarly finish. These 
characteristics are apparent throughout, hut 
I may point in particular to the introductory 
descriptions of MSS. as a specimen of what 
I mean. They are quite models of their 
kind. 

No one will he surprised at this who 
considers the history of the edition and 
the hands through which it has passed. 
The first draft of a scheme came from 
Dr. Scrivener in 1875. This was taken up 
and matured by a committee of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge Press, in which a leading 
part was played by Dr. Hort. When it 
became clear that Dr. Scrivener could not 
(as was hoped) undertake the work, the 
execution of it was in 1883 entrusted to 
Dr. Swete; and to him, in consultation with 
the committee, is due the character which 
the work has ultimately assumed. This 
was clearly stamped upon the first volume, 
which reached a high degree of excellence. 
And since that time sustained and valuable 
help has been received, and is duly acknow¬ 
ledged, from Dr. Nestle, of Tubingen, and 
Mr. Redpath, the editor of the Oxford Con¬ 
cordance to the Septuagint, both names which 
are associated with the minutest accuracy. 
In the present volume much of the prepara¬ 
tory work has been done by two younger 
scholars—the Eev. Forbes Robinson and 
Mr. St. John Thackeray; and important 
contributions were made by Dr. Erich 
Klostermann, to whom I shall return 
presently. 

It may therefore he assumed that the 
edition is as trustworthy as care and 
scholarship can make it. It is also un- 
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usually rich in its contents. Besides the 
Septuagint proper, it contains the Psalm* of 
Solomon, printed from a collation of a 
Vatican MS., by Dr. E. Klostermann, with 
the valiants of four other MSS. collated 
for the edition of Prof. Byle and Dr. 
James. It has also at the end the full 
series of “ Canticles ” found in certain lead¬ 
ing MSS. of the Psalter. It should further 
be expressly mentioned that this edition 
piiats, on opposite pages, the two texts of 
the Book of Daniel, as well as the true 
Septuagint text from the Chisian MS, as 
the version of Theodotion which has sup¬ 
planted it in most editions. 

Having arrived at this point, it is perhaps 
desirable that we should look round and 
see exactly how far we have been brought, 
and in what position the criticism of the 
Septuagint now stands. No matter how 
lull or how explicit an editor’s own ex¬ 
planation of his work, experience shows 
that it is sure to be misunderstood and used 
in a sense which was not intended. 

In the first place it is dear that this is 
the best of all existing editions. It presents 
the text of the leading Uncials in a form 
which (with the handful of Corrigenda 
supplied by Dr. Nestle from a laborious 
recollation of the photographs of A and B) 
must be taken to represent, for the greater 
part of the work, the highest degree of 
accuracy humanly attainable. 

It is, however, none the less necessary 
that we should remind ourselves that the 
actual text printed is not, and does not 
profess to be, in any sense a critically 
authoritative text of the Septuagint. It is 
in each book only the text of a single MS., 
the MS., it is true, which is thought 
relatively and on the whole to have pre¬ 
served the best text; but even in the case 
of the lacunae of this MS., sometimes 
(inevitably) made up from other MSS. of 
different character and even of different 
family. The whole labour of critically 
weighing MS. against MS. still remains 
to do. 

We must remind ourselves further that, 
important as the materials collected un¬ 
doubtedly are, they still present what for 
the criticism of the Septuagint are con¬ 
spicuous gaps. This, again, was inevitable 
and inherent in the plan of the edition, 
which was deliberately put forward only as 
a stepping-stone to something more com¬ 
plete. It contains for the most part only 
the variants' of Uncial texts. This means, 
to take only one example—I speak under 
correction and without an examination of 
details, for which I fear that I have not 
time—the complete ignoring of the Lucianic 
family of text winch, in some books 
especially, is now recognised to be of very 
considerable importance. For instance, the 
edition before us gives none of the highly 
characteristic variants of Cod. 248 for the 
Sapiential Books. 

Again, the edition does not and could not 
give the readings of any of the affiliated 
Versions, which not only preserve in some 
cases most ancient texts, but are invaluable 
helps towards localising the readings found 
in other authorities. It is equally silent as 
to the hardly less important citations in 
early writers. 


Therefore, it must be distinctly under¬ 
stood, as the editor and all who have been 
concerned with the edition, would, I have 
no doubt, wish us to understand, that what 
they have put forth is as yet only pro¬ 
visional and only a step—though a great 
step, and one which happily will never need 
undoing—towards the goal of the final 
really critical edition. It is a nucleus of 
materials round which other materials not 
less essential can be accumulated. 

It was part of the original plan that the 
manual edition should be followed by one 
on a larger scale, still not attempting to con¬ 
stitute a text, but containing new collations 
of certain select and representative Cursive 
MSS., Versions, and ecclesiastical writers. 
This, too, can only be the task of years— 
one might say, of a generation. When we 
remember that it is now close upon a 
century since Dr. Holmes, at that time 
Fellow of New College, afterwards Begiua 
Professor of Divinity and Dean of Win¬ 
chester, issued the first specimen of his 
monumental work (it appeared in 1795), 
we may well exclaim—“ tantae molis est 
verum LXX virorum textum eruere! ” 

It is a pleasure to greet a new worker in 
the field; and I do not doubt that Dr. 
Erich Klostermann, whose name has been 
mentioned above, will do yeoman’s service 
in it. The coincidence of name and place 
leads to the conjecture that he is a son of 
the well-known Old (and in part also New) 
Testament scholar, Prof. August KloBter- 
mann, of Kiel. The Analecta contain the 
firstfruits of a scientific journey, conducted 
with the help of a subvention from the 
funds so judiciously administered by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Worship. Dr. 
Erich Klostermann shows himself in all 
ways, so far as I can judge, deserving of the 
confidence placed in him. His materials have 
every appearance of being accurately pre¬ 
sented, and he shows signs of a good scientific 
method. The Analecta contain (1) an account 
from personal inspection of MSS. of the 
LXX. at Eome, Florence, and Venice, with 
bits of new collation or transcript inter¬ 
spersed, and a little collection of sticho- 
metrics from O.T. MSS. as an appendix; 
(2) a gleaning, after Field, of material for 
the study of the Hexapla ; and (3) some 
additional material for the study of the so- 
called Synopses Sacra* Scripturae, which go 
under the names of Athanasius and Chry¬ 
sostom. The book contains many interesting 
remarks in detail; but I think it best to 
confine myself to a general description. I 
do not know whether it will be superfluous 
to mention a little book which may possibly 
not have come in Dr. Klostermann’s way, 
Notes on Greek MSS. in Italian Libraries, by 
Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College 
(London : Nutt, 1890). A preliminary list, 
such as Dr. Klostermann very rightly de¬ 
siderates, of MSS. of the Septuagint com¬ 
piled from printed sources, was begun in 
Oxford some little time ago by the Eev. 
LI. J. M. Bebb ; and I hope that it may not 
be very long before it sees the light. 

The best survey of the present position 
of the Septuagint problem in English is 
still that contained in the Introduction to 
Dr. Driver’s Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 


BjoJcs of Samuel (Oxford, 1890).* It seems 
to be necessary to remind English readers 
of this, as I can hardly think that it was 
present to the thoughts of Sir H. Howorth 
when he wrote his recent letters on the 
Septuagint. I would gladly join in the 
wish that those letters might be reprinted. 
The portion of them which deals directly 
with the criticism of the LXX. is interest¬ 
ing and suggestive; but it would be well to 
omit the part reflecting on the professoriate 
of Oxford and Cambridge, which surely rests 
upon oversight. There is not the slightest 
solid foundation for the charge that the 
Septuagint has been neglected by those who 
are concerned with the study of the Old 
Testament, or that it has been treated with 
anything but an absolute scientific impar¬ 
tiality. I may appeal in proof to Dr. 
Driver’s Notes on the Boiks of Samuel just 
mentioned; to articles by him in the 
Expositor ; to the apparatus of the Variorum 
Bible edited by him and Dr. Cheyne; to Dr. 
Cheyne’s Notes and Criticisms on Isaiah, and 
the Critical Notes at the end of his edition 
of that prophet; to like notes at the end of 
his commentary on the Psalms; to occasional 
notes in Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism, 
and in the Expositor ; to Prof. Kirkpatrick’s 
treatment of the Books of Samuel and of 
Book I. of the Psalms in “ The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools.” Sir H. Howorth forgets 
that the scholars engaged on the Eevision 
of the Old Testament had nothing whatever 
te do with the restriction to the Massoretio 
text, which was laid down for them by 
Convocation, in deference to the state of 
outside opinion, and to the want of 
adequate preparation for anything more 
ambitious. Certain limits, perhaps, have 
been imposed by the subjects allocated to 
the chairs, and by pressing needs in other 
directions; but the small group of our pro¬ 
fessors who are responsible for the study of 
the Old Testament are the very last persons 
against whom any reproach should be 
brought on the score of either impartiality 
or industry. 

W. Sahday. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. CAYLEY. 

By the death of Prof. Cayley, following so 
soon after that of Sir John Seeley, Cambridge 
has suffered a yet more severe loss. For if the 
name of Seeley was better known to the public, 
Cayley had long held the first place in that 
branch of learning which his university holds 
in highest esteem. 

Arthur Cayley was bom in 1821, being the 
son of a merchant engaged in business at St. 
Petersburg. A younger brother, Charles— 
who died in 1883— gained some distinction as 
the translator of Dante and Petrarch, Homer 
and Aeschylus. The two were eduoated to¬ 
gether at King’s College, London, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Arthur gradu¬ 
ated in 1842, as senior classic and first Smith’s 
prizeman—the year after Sir Gabriel Stokes, 
the year before Prof. Adams. Though im- 

* Since the above was written I observe among 
the announcements of the Cambridge Press the 
promises of An L.trodue.ion to the Greek Old 
Testament by Dr. Swete. I fear that this is not to 
be expected immediately. But whenever it comes 
it wifi be most opportune; and it could not 
possibly be placed in bettor hands. 
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mediately elected to a fellowship, he decided 
to oome to the bar; and for more than a dozen 
years he praotised as a conveyancer. Bat all 
the while his heart Was elsewhere; and in 
1863, when the Sadlerian chair of pure mathe¬ 
matics was founded, he was chosen with uni¬ 
versal approval to be its first occapant. 

As early as 1852 he had become a fellow 
of the Royal Society, to whose Philosophical 
Transactions he contributed from first to last 
more than 800 papers. In 1858 he joined Profs. 
Sylvester and Stokes in starting the Quarterly 
Journal of Pare and Applied Mathematics ; and 
he was also a frequent contributor to the 
Messenger of Mathematics, from its foundation 
in 1862. The Pitt Press did him the honour 
during his lifetime to oolleot his scattered 
papers, in ten handsome quarto volumes, which 
are still in oourse of publication. In 1882 he 
was invited to deliver a special course of lec¬ 
tures at Johns Hopkins University, where his 
friend Sylvester was then professor of mathe¬ 
matics. In the following year he presided at 
the Southport meeting of the British Associa 
tion. On that occasion, a notable memoir of 
him appeared in Nature, from the pen of Prof. 
Salmon, of Dublin, together with a portrait 
engraved on steel by Stodart. 

We cannot attempt here to estimate Cayley’s 
merits as a mathematician. He moved habitu¬ 
ally and with ease in a sublimated atmosphere 
where very few oould dare to follow him. 
Muoh of bis work is of a pioneer order; but 
bis name will be specially associated with the 
disoovery of the theory of invariants. More 
fortunate than Henry Smith, his energies were 
not dissipated in many ohannels. The quantity 
of his published writing is almost without 
precedent. But, in addition, he lectured 
regularly to the last, and exercised a strong 
influence at Cambridge, alike by his devotion 
to study and by the simplicity of his life. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Dr. 
G. Sims Woodhead, on “ The Anti-toxic Serum 
Treatment of Diphtheria.” On Thursday, 
February 15, Mr. L. Fletcher, curator of 
minerals at the British Museum, will begin a 
oourse of three lectures on “ Meteorites.” 

Next week Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue 
a new edition of Prof. Silvanns Thompson’s 
Elementary Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism. 
The work has been almost wholly re-written 
and many new cuts have been added. It con¬ 
tains, among other new matter, a discussion of 
the modem influenoe machine, the dynamo, 
the alternator, the transformer, and the 
alternate-current motor, including the newest 
types now coming into use. The last chapter, 
which u entirely new, is on electric waves, and 
deals with the theory of Maxwell and the 
recent experiments of Hertz, Lodge, and 
others, down to those of Ebert, which were 
first described in September last. 

The twenty-first general meeting of the 
Association for th9 Improvement of Geo¬ 
metrical Teaching was held at University 
College, on Saturday, January 19, with Dr. R. 
WormeU, president, in the chair. The report of 
the oounoil, proposing the continuation of the 
Mathematical Gazette, and the treasurer’s report 
were read and adopted. Dr. Larmor, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was elected 
president for the current year, and the other 
members of council, including the hon. secs. 
(Mr. W. R. Holmes andMr. C. Pendlebury), were 
re-elected. At the morning meeting, Mr. E. 
M. Langley submitted some geometrical notes, 
and Mr. G. E. Heppel read a paper on 
"Algebra in Schools.” In the afternoon, 
papers were read by Rev. Dr. C. Taylor, on 


“ The A.I.G.T. Syllabus of Geometrical Conics,” 
by the Rev. J. J. Milne on ‘The Conics 
of Apollonius,” while Prof. Lodge gave some 
notes on mensuration, followed by a discussion 
All communications with respect to the 
Mathematical Gazette should be addressed to the 
editor, 16, Adelaide-square, Bedford. 

The article entitled “ The New Element of 
the Atmosphere,” in the current number of the 
New Science Review, was contributed by Mr. 
Edward Legge, from materials supplied by 
Lord Rayleigh. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the Academia des Inscriptions, M. Dieulafoy, 
the archaeological explorer of Susa, has been 
elected an extraordinary member, in the room 
of the late Victor Duruy; and the following 
have been elected to the five vacant pla 
among the foreign correspondents:—Prof, van 
Mehren, of Copenhagen; Prof. Kawadias, 
of Athens; Prof. Windiaoh, of Leipzig; Prof, 
Bucheler, of Bonn; and Father de Smedt. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be held on Friday next at University 
College, Mr. W. H. Stevenson will read a paper 
on “ Old English Personal and Place Names." 

The Clarendon Press has just published the 
fourth part of Hatch and Redpath’s Concord¬ 
ance to the Septuagint. This carries the work 
as far as the word nvpvtucit. Two more parts 
will complete it. 

Prof. Jakes Dabmesteter was able to 
publish before his death, in the Journal Asiatique 
(London: Williams & Norgate), both the 
Persian original and a French translation of the 
Letter of Tansar, the minister of Ardashir (211 
241 a.d.), of which he made so muoh use in 
contending for a late date for the Avesta. 
This letter is of interest on many grounds. 
Hitherto, it had only been known through 
fragment in Arabic preserved by Masudi. The 
present version, which is in Persian, was made 
from an Arabic translation due to the pen of 
no other than Ibn al-Moqaffa, the translator of 
the Kalila va Dimnah (850 A.ul The lost 
original bong, of oourse, in Pehlvi. The 
Arabio version dates from as late as 1210 A.D. . 
but M. Darmesteter argues that, despite certain 
additions, it may be taken to represent faith¬ 
fully the original. It is further interesting to 
note that the text is derived from two MSS., 
at the British Museum and the India Offioe, one 
of which was copied for M. Darmesteter by a 
Mohammedan pupil from the Caucasus. Quite 
apart from its bearing on the theory of the com¬ 
position of the Avesta, the Letter of Tansar 
throws much light upon the historical origin of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Ardashir, as described 
by his minister, appears as the restorer of a 
faith as well as of an empire. The return to 
the old religion is inculcated as a national duty, 
to unite the Persians against the power of 
Rome; while the maxims of statecraft, by 
which subordinate monarchs are to preserve a 
limited sovereignty under the Shahanshah, 
remind us at one time of Bismarck, at another 
of the native states in India. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anolo-Rcssian Literary Societt.—( Tuesday , 
Jan. 8.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
The Rot. a. S. Thompson, formerly chaplain to the 
British Embassy at St. Petersburg, read a paper 
entitled, “Fifty Years of the British Embassvin 
Russia: Notes Personal and Biographical.” The 
paper began with a comparison of the aims and 
methods of Eaglish diplomacy with other countries, 
and then gave a brief account of the ambassadors 
whom England had sent to the court of the Czar, 
beginning with Lord Stuart de Rothesay, in 1841, 


and ending with the death of Sir Robert Morier. 
Mr. Thompson traced the history of the more im¬ 
portant negotiations which had been conducted 
between the two Governments: analysed the causes 
which produced the Crimean War; and described 
the influence exerted by Lord Napier, Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, and Lord Augustus Loft us. Ho sketched 
the movement in Russia which led to the last 
Russo-Turkish War, and described the aims which 
Lord Be&oonsfleld and Lord Salisbury successfully 

S rosecuted at Berlin, so as to modify the Treaty of 
an Stefano. The reader alluded with much sym¬ 
pathy to the active co-operation given by Sir R. 
Morier to the efforts of Captain Wiggins and 
Siberian exploration, and closed with words of high 
appreciation by alluding to the beneficial effects of 
the reoent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Russia. 

Euzabbthak—( Wednesday, Jan. 9.} 

Frederick Rogers, Esq., in the chair. —Mr. Frank 
Payne read a paper on ‘‘The Robin Hood Ballads 
and Plays.” The first important poem of the Robin 
Hood cycle is the ‘‘Lytel Goste,” printed by 
Wynken de Worde and undated, but probably abont 
1490. As had been observed by Prof. Hales in his 
able criticism, Wynken de Worde’s poot did for the 
Robin Hood legend precisely what had been done 
for the Arthurian story by Sir Thomas Malory. 
All the various lays and ballads then existing were 
gathered together and reduced to unity. The 
“ Lytel Geste ” was dearly a refacimento of old 
ballads of ( a) “ Robin Hood and the Knight ” ; (h) 
“ Robin Hood (or, rather, Little John) and the Sheriff 
of Nottingham ”; (c) “ Robin Hood and the Monk; ” 
(d) “Robin Hood and the King" (in the ‘‘Lytel 
Geste ” King Edward), with an account of Robin 
Hood’s death, derived apparently from a later and 
untrustworthy source. The essential weakness of 
the claims of Ritson and Gutch for the historical 
personality of Robin Hood lay in their attempting 
to prove the “ Lytel Geste ” an historical poem not 
founded upon earlier ballads. There were at least 
three ballads extant which, either as they stood or 
in a later form, had been used by the writer of 
the “ Lytel Geste.” They were, in order of date, 
(a) “ Robin Hood and the Monk,” otherwise called 
“A Tale of Robin Hood”; (i) “ Robin Hood and the 
Potter” ; (e) “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne.” 
The two former ballads are extant in fifteenth century 
Cambridge MSS., and the last was found only in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., but its antiquity was 
proved by the fifteenth century May-day play on 
the same subject in the possession of Dr. William 
Aldis Wright. A similar May-day play, made up 
of the ballads of the Potter and the Monk, was first 
printed by Copland at the end of his edition of tho 
“Lytel Geste” (circa 1540). There remained 
forty odd ballads of modem date, very inferior as a 
class, and all traceable to oarlier ballads of the 
Robin Hood legend. The Scottish ballads, the 
writer pointed out, were decidedly superior to their 
English brothers in point of romantic interest and 
natural magic, and dealt more particnlarly with 
Robin Hood’s birth, relationship, and marriage. 
Founded on “Robin Hood and the Potter” and 
“The 3rd fytte of the Lytel Geste” we have thir¬ 
teen ballads, where Robin Hood, by various ruses 
and disguises, rescues his men from the Sheriff. 
There are three ballads derived frem the tradition 
of Robin Hood and the Monk, and three from the 
story of his reconciliation with the King and Queen 
worked into the 7th and 8th fyttes of the Lytel 
Geste. These latter ballads again take something 
from the Sheriff's shooting match in Nottingham. 

In other ballads, not apparently derived from the 
“ Lytel Goste,” but from a collateral tradition, we 
have Robin Hood fighting with a Tanner, a Tinker, 
a Curtail Friar, Three Foresters, a Ranger, Little 
John, and Maid Marian, some of whom he enlists 
after having met his match. He fights also with a 
shepherd and a valiant knight, and retires in the 
latter case to die by the hand of a treaoherous 
monk. Other ballads attribute his death, by 
poison or blood-letting, to the Prioress of Kirklees, 
his kinswoman, notably in the Percy Folio, for the 
love of Red Roger, who seems to be one with Sir 
Roger of Doncaster in the “ Lytel Geste.” The 
peculiar feature about this Robin Hood tradition is 
that, as it advances towards our present age, so it 
grows in claiming historical accuracy. Sloth, in the 
Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman 
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(1377), knows rimes of Robin Hood; and, in Bower’s 
additions to Fordnn’s Seotiehronieon (circa 1450), the 
common people make comedies and tragedies con¬ 
cerning bim, and sing his fame in ballads. Sir John 
Boston (in 1473) hires a servant to play Robin Hood 
and the Sheriff of Nottingham. Hair, in 1521, fol¬ 
lowed byStowe, gives us the hens classical ; and 
Monday, Chettle, and Davenport mix him up with 
Maid Marian and Friar Tuck, characters of tbe 
morris dance, and make Prince John compass her 
death. Mr. Faynb’s theory was summed up thus: 
“ There was not one, but fifty Robin Hoods.” The 
Coke's “Taleof Gamelyn” and “ Robin and Gande- 
lyn ” show how old the tradition of an outlaw’s life 
in the greenwood was, and are sufficiently unlike 
Robin Hood to prove him but a variant. As Fricke 
in Germany, Prof. Child in America, and Prof. 
William Wright in England had pointed out, the 
various disguises assumed by Robin Hood could be 
trsccd in the tales of Hereward, Fulk, Fitzwarine, 
Eustace the Monk, and Wallace. Three blasts of 
the horn are given in Swedish robber ballads, and a 
change of clothes takes place with a palmer in 
Wjnken de Worde’a “Ponthua of Galyce” (1511), 
os also in the Scottish ballads of Hina, Horn, and 
Gudo Wallace.—A discussion followed, which was 
opened by the chairman, and continued by Mr. 
W. U. Cowham, Mr. J. A. Jenkinson, Mr. James 
Ernest Baker, and other members of tbe society. 

Entomological. — [Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16.) 

Hbkrt John El was. Esq , president, in the chair.— 
An abstract of the treasurer’s accounts, showing a 
goed balance in the society’s favour, having been 
read by one of the auditors, the secretary, Mr. 
H. Goss, read the report of the council. It was 
then announced that the following gentlemen had 
been elected as officers for 1895 : president, Prof. 
Raphael Meldola; treasurer, Mr. Robert Me- 
Lachlan ; secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss and Canon 
Fowler; librarian, Mr. George 0. Champion; and 
as members of council, Mr. George T. 
Bethune-Baker, Mr. Walter F. H. B landlord, 
Dr. Frederick A. Dixey, Mr. Henry J. Elwcs, 
Mr. Charles J. Gahan, Prof. Edward B. 
Ponlton, Mr. David Sharp, and Lord Wal- 
n'ngham. It was also announced that Prof. 
Meldola, the new president, would appoint Lord 
WabiDgbam, Mr. Henry J. Elwcs, and Prof. 
E. B. Ponlton, vice-presidents.—The outgoing 
president then delivered tut address on ‘‘The 
Geographical Distribution of Inseots.” He 
remarked that, though a great deal had been 
written of late years on the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of plants, mammals, birds, fishes, and reptiles, 
comparatively little had yet been done by ento¬ 
mologists to show how far the natural divisions of 
tbe earth's surface which have been established for 
other classes were applicable to faucets. Perhaps 
tbe proportion of known as compared with un¬ 
known insects was still too small, and the classifi¬ 
cation of the known species still too uncertain, to 
allow anything like the same methods to be 
applied to insects that had been used for 
mammals by Dr. Wallace, for birds by Dr. 
8clster and Dr. Bordler-Sharpe, and for plants 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Thlstleton Dyer, 
and Mr. W. B. Hemaley. The president enumer¬ 
ated the genera of the Rhopalccera, and pointed 
out which of them were characteristic of tbe 
various regions and sub-regions into which the 
world had been divided by the zoologists and 
botanists above mentioned. He also exhibited 
specimens typical of these regions and sub-regions. 
The president then alluded to the prosperous 
condition of the society and to the increase in its 
numbers and income. Reference was also made to 
various fellows of the (odety and other entomolo¬ 
gists who had died daring the year, special men¬ 
tion being made of Herr H. T. Christoph, Mr. 
J. Jenner Weir, Dr. F. Buchanan White, M. 
Lucien F. Lethierry, Pastor Wallengren, Dr. 
Jacob Bp&nberg, Major-General Carden, Dr. 
Hearder, and Mr. Wellman. 

• Historical .—( Thursday, Jan. 17.) 

Fir M. E. Grant Duff in the chair.—Mr. Thomas 
Macon and M r. James Baker were elected fellows.— 
Papers were read by the Rev. Prof. W. Cunning¬ 
ham on 11 Walker de Henley, an Addition to a 
Paper read in May, 1889,” and by Mr. W. A. 


Shaw on “ The Economic Crisis of 1620 in England, 
France, and Germany.” Prof. Ocsuingbam’s 
paper contained an examination of a new MS. of 
the Stnetcaleia from Corpus College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Bhaw’s paper embodied some researches in the 
English and Foreign Archives, which will appear 
at length in the next volume of the society’s 
Tiantactioru .—A statement by Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, in reference to Mr. J. H. Round’s {taper 
on “ Lucas and Lisle,” in the laat volume of the 
Tramaetiom, was read to the meeting. 

FINE ART. 

OLD MASTERS AT TIIE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
hi. 

Whew we have mentioned an unusually fine 
head called "Portrait of Inigo Jones” (Mr. 
Charles Butler), by William Dobson, and a 
characteristic portrait, “ Mrs. Hughes ” (Earl 
of Jersey), by that Anglicised Dutchman, Sir 
Peter Lely—a painter whose sensuous style in 
depicting female loveliness is grounded on 
what may be called a side-manner of Van 
Dyok’s English period—we must make the 
usual wide leap, and begin again with the 
familiar eighteenth century masters, who are 
the glory of the English school. It may be 
stated en passant that the “ Portrait of Queen 
Mary II. (Lord Middleton) cannot well be a 
Lely, and is, at any rate, a second-rate picture. 

The never-ending rivalry between' Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, the never-ending com¬ 
parison and appraisement of their respective 
merits, must inevitably be here once more 
renewed, since they appear—as year after year 
—face to face, and are both on this occasion at 
their very best. Sir Joshua subdues all hearts, 
and encourages his partisans to maintain his 
charm unrivalled, with the Crewe group of 
pictures, the originals of which can hardly be 
very familiar to the present generation. Gains¬ 
borough triumphs as a portrait-painter with 
more than one important canvas, as a genre- 
painter with the captivating “ Ladies Walking 
m the Mall,” as a landscape-painter with the 
“ Cottage Door,” and with a beautiful variation 
of a Cuyp motive, called in the Catalogue "A 
Landing-place.” 

The “Miss Kitty Fisher” (Lord Houghton) 
is not one of Sir Joshua’s most effective portrait- 
studies, in its present state ; but it has, never¬ 
theless, an exquisite charm. Quite easily and 
simply we are made to divine the peculiar 
attractiveness of the popular hetaira, whose wit 
so powerfully aided her beauty in subjugating 
the golden youth of her time. The “ Mrs. 
Payne-Gallwey and her Son,” better known 
as “ Pickaback ” (Mr. J. Pierpoint Morgan), is 
a conspicuous example at once of Rey¬ 
nolds’s merits and demerits. The idea is 
one of his happy notions for varying tbe 
monotony of polite portraiture. But neither 
design nor execution quite convinces—indeed, 
it can hardly be intended to convince. The 
famous “ Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie ” (Lord 
Houghton) must once have been one of the 
most attractive performances of Sir Joshua’s 
middle time; it is, indeed, lovely still in its 
decay. The two beauties and fast friends are 
depicted gazing with an expression of melan¬ 
choly, becomingly and easily assumed, at a 
tomb, on which is inscribed “Et in Arcadia 
ego.” Sir Joshua may possibly have got 
the motive, as he is supposed to have done, 
from Gutrcino; but incomparably the most 
beautiful variation played on this touch¬ 
ing theme in a minor key is Nicolas 
Poussin’s well-known picture, “The Shep¬ 
herds,” in the Louvre. There is something 
impersonal in the beauty of the twin stars of 
the fashionable world as they are here 
depicted. The happy placing of the two 
harmoniously designed figures none the less 
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extorts our admiration. The canvas was one 
of four shown by the master at the first exhi¬ 
bition of the Royal Academy in 1769. The 
“Mrs. Crewe as St. Genevieve,” painted in 1772 
again shows this by no means always pensive’ 
lady in the pensieroso mood; the conceit is 
pretty enough, though it borders nearly on 
triviality. A splendid showpiece, a page of 
full-dress portraiture for state occasions, is the 
“ Lady Betty Delme with her Children.” The 
group imposes itself at once on the beholder, 
so happily is it composed, so happily is it 
placed in the landscape, which, as a back¬ 
ground, Sir Joshua has not often surpassed. 
Yet the quintessence of his art is not here; the 
icture worthily sustains, but adds nothing to, 
is reputation. On the other hand, no master 
but Reynolds himself could have painted the 
“ Master Creweas Henry VIII.” with just the 
inimitable obarm that it has. The cos¬ 
tume of this delightful boy - king, who 
beams on us, where his terrible proto¬ 
type swaggered and scowled, may savour 
somewhat of the “ drapery - man,” but 
the head is of unsurpassed subtlety and 
beauty. Even more entirely Sir Joshua’s own 
is the “ Portrait of Miss Frances Crewe ” 
(Lord Houghton), which ranks, in both con¬ 
ception and execution, with the very best that 
the artist has done in this branch of portraiture, 
in which he had absolutely no competitor, and 
has had no successor. The picture is less 
celebrated than the very similar “Lady 
Caroline Montagu in the Snow ’’—engraved as 
“ Winter ”—but surpasses it in execution and 
preservation, while nearly equalling it in fresh¬ 
ness and humour. Horace Walpole’s ecstacies 
at the “ Lady Caroline Montagu ” — so 
amusingly unlike his usual tone of ex cathedra 
appreciation—might perfectly apply to Lord 
Houghton’s picture now at Burlington House. 

It required all Gainsborough’s elegance and 
desinvolture to make possible the portrayal of 
this unlovely “Miss Willoughby”; but he 
manages to save the situation by that 
feminine dandyism which, finding in some 
models, he imparted from his own store to 
others—as in the present instance. Not 
precisely a beauty or a charmeuse appears 
Lady Gideon, afterwards Eardley, in this 
superb full-length by the same master (Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan). Standing out quite simply 
in the silvery sheen of her blue-and-white robe, 
she nevertheless triumphs with the charm of 
youth, good-humour, and sweet reasonableness. 
The picture is one of Gainsborough's master¬ 
pieces : in strength and unity of tone few 
things in the great gallery No. III. equal it— 
certainly none of the Sir Joshuas, fine as they 
are. If Gainsborough appears here, in the 
simple elegance of his conception, as the emu¬ 
lator of Van Dyck, the frankness and 
spontaneity of his execution place him rather 
in the group at the head of which stand 
Velazquez and Frans Hals. In the 
designedly simple and, in the stylo of 
arrangement or want of arrangement, typically 
early-EngliBh portrait group, “ The Duke and 
Duchess of Cumberland and Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrell ” (the Queen, from Windsor Castle), he 
shows an unusual humour—unless we are to put 
down to absolute naivete this amusing present¬ 
ment of the little Duke, with his Targe and 
splendid spouse, so aggressively bent on assert¬ 
ing her nght of lawful possession and her 
position as a Royal Duchess. 

Unique in the life-work of this master, and 
in a certain sense also in English art, is the 
Watteau-like piece, “Ladies walking in the 
Mall, St. James’s Park” (Sir N. W. Neeld). 
The hypercritical may, if they please, take 
exception to the conventional painting of the 
foliage, to the d peu pres rendering of form 
throughout. But the swan-like advance and re¬ 
treat of the white-robed ladies sailing up and 
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down the avenne, the vivacious movement of the 
whole composition, are irresistible. Never was 
Horace Walpole more happily inspired than 
when he described this canvas as “ all aflutter, 
like a lady’s fan.” 

Romney, who may be said to have been the 
hero of the recent “ Fair Women” exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery, is not seen at his best 
on the present occasion. The most attractive 
piece by him at Burlington House is a so- 
called “ Portrait of Lady Hamilton (Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan). The half-finished 
canvas, all the more charming because the life 
and momentariness havo not died out of it, is 
rather a reminiscence than a portrait in the 
stricter sense of Romney’s divinity. It belongs 
to a class of piotures which have been fancifully 
styled “ Lady Hamilton reading in the Gazette 
the News of Nelson’s Victories.” 

There are an unusual number of Lawrences 
at the Academy this winter; but it can scarcely 
be said that they enhance the reputation of the 
fashionable master, who is now, perhaps, more 
admired on the other side of the Channel than 
among ourselves. With the exception of the 
charming unfinished “Portrait of a Girl” 
(Mrs. Martin Oolnaghi), which must belong to 
the time of his early freshness and promise, all 
the canvases exhibited belong to the last 
decade of Lawrence’s life, and show his art 
frozen into mere conventionality, killed by 
excess of fashion and popularity. What a gulf 
there is between the early “ Miss Farren, 
Countess of Derby” {circa, 1790), recently 
shown at the Grafton Gallery, and this simper¬ 
ing, meretricious “Portrait of Sarah Sophia, 
Countess of Jersey” (Earl of Jersey, ex¬ 
hibited in 1823)! The former, though not 
devoid of defeots, was full of vivacity and 
charm, a genuine invention in portraiture, 
though it came immediately after the master¬ 
pieces of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
latter, with its affectation of gentility 
and lack of genuine distinction, oomes 
dangerously near to the mere fashion-plate. 
Hardly more satisfactory to the judicious will 
appear the same painter’s famous “Miss 
Cfroker ” (Mr. Pierpont Morgan), exhibited in 
1827 —a crowning instance of the insipid “ Book 
of Beauty” portrait. Both here, and in the 
not less famous “Master Lambton” (Earl of 
Durham), not only is the conception of a cold 
and merely superficial amiability, but the 
execution is unpleasant in its mannerism. It 
has a peculiar sticky quality, and a kind of 
lustre akin to that of lacquer. A far more 
engaging and legitimate example of Euglish 
painting than any of these late works of 
Lawrence’s, even thought it may be a trifle 
mou in execution, is Sir Martin Aroher Shoe’s 
“Portrait of a Boy” (Royal Academy). A 
thoroughly staid, sober, and in every sense 
respectable, work is Sir Henry Raeburn’s 
“ Portrait of a Lady and Gentleman,” which 
suffers somewhat from the figures being a trifle 
below life size. To see and judge the Scotch 
master, as there has been no opportunity, 
south of the Tweed, of seeing and judging him 
on any previous occasion, the lover of noble, 
virile portraiture must, however, visit the 
Grafton Gallery. 

A finer or more representative series of oil- 
paintings by Turner has not often been seen on 
the walls of Burlington House. Hardly any 
nobler example of the earlier, the more reticent 
manner exists than “ The Trout-Stream ” (Mr. 
Abel Buckley). In this wonderful study of 
stormy sky and light, fitfully illuminating, 
through wreaths of cloud and mist, an 
English landscape, no violence is done 
to nature; but, on the contrary, one of 
her strangest and most moving aspects is re¬ 
vealed with as much truth as poetic insight. 
To compare this with the tremendous “ Snow¬ 
storm in Val d’Aouste” (Mr. James Price, 


exhibited in 1837) is to see that progression, 
even in the case of a mighty genius like Turner, 
is not always advance. The latter pieoe is the 
representation not so much of a scene as of a 
mood—the tempestuous mood of the artist; and 
to express this fully, nature is ruthlessly torn and 
twisted. The scene, whatever it may represent, 
has an undeniable sublimity; but it might as 
appropriately be named “ The Deluge ” as the 
“ Val d’Aouste.” The “Bonneville”(Countessof 
Camperdown), exhibited'in 1803, under the 
title, “ Bonneville, Savoy, with Mont Blano,” 
is another noble specimen of the early in its 
transition to the seoond manner. Nothing is more 
curious than to contrast the monumental gran¬ 
deur, the masterly yet never dry statement of 
natural fact in this piece, with the less easily 
analysed charm of a “ Landscape with Cattle,” 
by Gainsborough, hard by—a picture whioh 
exists only in virtue of the harmony of its 
seemingly careless arrangement ard the flood of 
silvery light which permeates and transfigures 
it. The “Mortlake” (Mr. James Price, exhibited 
in 1827) still belongs to the second manner, 
though its atmospheric splendours (five pre¬ 
monition of the third. Turner is far more 
truly and nobly classical here, than when he 
apes Claude and piles up palaces of improbable 
magnifioence on the banks of mythical streams. 
If the foreground, with its Georgian house and 
row of imposing but half conventional trees, 
does not wholly convince us, the sunset prospect 
of the peaceful river in the background has a 
serene beauty, equalled by but few things in 
English art. 

This is a Constable no less than a Turner 
year. To pass from the passionate poetry of 
Turner, even to the harmonious, rhythmical 
prose of Constable, is a little bit of a 
shock at first ; yet there are some 
undoubted compensations to console us 
for what we must be content to lose in the 
change. There is, perhaps, too hard and 
literal an air about the interesting early work, 

“ Hampstead Heath ” (Mr. James Orrock); in 
this respect an advance may already be noted 
in the Breezier, broader “ West End Fields, 
Hampstead ” (Mr. W. Cuthbert Quilter). In 
the “ Salisbury Cathedral ” (Mr. S. S. Holland) 
—one of the best, though not one of the most 
sensational, versions of this favourite subject of 
Constable’s—the fine trees in the foreground 
are studied with extraordinary truth and 
vigour. The great ‘ ‘ Dedham Vale ” (Sir A. W. 
Neeld) is one of the most impressive perform¬ 
ances of Constable’s maturity—a veritable 
summing-up of the master, with his command¬ 
ing qualities and his mannerisms. For suoh 
drawing and modelling of cloud-forms one 
must look back to Jacob van Ruysdael, and 
forward to—whom ? The “ Scene on the River 
Stour ” (Mr. Pierpont Morgan), better known 
os “ Constable’s White Horse,” has elements of 
rare beauty : as, for instance, the lurid atmo¬ 
sphere presaging a storm, and the calm stream 
with its many reflections. Yet it is, as it were, 
a landscape without physiognomy — one in 
which the whole scene is equal to the sum of 
its component paite, and no more. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. George Clauses has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy. 

Concerning the portrait of the Prince of 
Wales, now being painted by M. Detaille, the 
Art Journal states that it is a large canvas, 
representing both the Prince and the Duke of 
Connaught on horseback, with troops moving 
in the background. The picture will be first 
exhibited at the SaloD, and afterwards 
probably in London. 


The following exhibitions will open next 
week: (1) The thirty-fourth annual exhibition 
of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts; 
(2) a collection of blue and white oriental 
porcelain, at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
m Saville-row; (3) a collection of old coloured 
engravings of the English school, at Messrs. 
Oolnaghi & Co.’s, in Pall Mall; and (4) a col¬ 
lection of sporting and landscape paintings, at 
the Graves’ Galleries, in Pall Mall East. 

At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas will deliver a lecture, with 
illustrations, on “ The Evolution of an Historical 
Picture.” 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly 
Select Passages from Ancient Writers, Illustrative 
of the History of Greek Sculpture, by Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones, fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The author begins with ancient opinions about 
the beginnings of Greek art. He then passes 
to the record of archaio and transitional 
sculpture, the age of Pheidias and PolyUeitos, 
and soulpture of the fourth century b.c. The 
Schools of Pergamon and Rhodes are dealt 
with in an Appendix. 

We quote the following from the Cairo 
correspondent of the Times :— 

“Mr. W. E. Garetln will meet at Assouan on 
February 2 a committee composed of Prof. Sayco, 
Messrs. Neville, Farmer, Hall, Somers-Olarke, 
Hogarth, and Captain Lyons, in order to take tbeir 
opinion as to the best measures to be adopted for 
preserving such portions of the Philae monuments 
as will bo partially lubmerged by tbe modified 
scheme for the Kilo reservoir. Mr. Oarstin will 
then proceed to Wady Haifa, in order to inf pec t 
the progress which has been made with the survey 
of Nubia. He will be accompanied by Captain 
Lyons, who will determine the exact sites and 
orientation of all the monuments between Assouan 
and Wady Haifa.” 

We have to record the death, iu the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, of M. Paul Mantz, 
the French art-critic, whose monographs on 
Holbein, Boucher, and Watteau were well 
known in this country. He was for a short 
time director of the department of Beaux-Arts. 


THE STAGE. 

M. FRANCOIS COPPHE'S "POUR LA 
COURONNE." 

In one of his charming caaseries M. Copp£e 
says: “ Que vous dirai-je, j’aimc l’Odeon et sa 
jeune troupe qui ne demande qu’a bien faire, 
je me plaia dans ce theatre si riche en bons 
et beaux souvenirs.” This opinion was cer¬ 
tainly shared by the majority of the audience 
which filled the seoond Theatre Frauyais on the 
oocasion of the first performance of the poet’s 
new drama: “ Pour la Couronne.” 

On such occasions an atmosphero of youthful 
enthusiasm seems to pervade the old Odoon, 
such as is seldom to be felt within the solemn 
precincts of the Thdiktre Franrais. And this 
was particularly noticeable in the attitude of the 
most unsatisfactory of audiences—" un public 
de premiere ” ; for, from the rise of the curtaiu 
to its fall, everybody was pleased, and con¬ 
stant applause greeted the play, the actors, 
and the author. 

The scene is laid in a mythical kingdom at the 
foot of the Balkans, some time about the four¬ 
teenth century. Prince Michel Brancomir, a 
valiant chieftain who has defeated the Turks on 
many a field, is the trusted defender of tho 
only pass by whioh the country can be invaded. 
Michel is ambitious, and disappointed at not 
having been ohosen king at the last election ; 
his discontent is shared by Brazilide, bis second 
wife, a crafty and unscrupulous woman, who 
suggests to him that, if he will allow Ilie Turks 
to enter the country, the Sultan will have him 
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proclaimed in the place of Bishop Etienne. At 
first he shrinks from the idea of such treachery; 
but at last, hard pressed by the caresses and 
entreaties of Brazihde, he consents : 

“ Partout ou tu voudres, Brazilide, j’irai 

Je me sens pret ii tout, au crime, au sacrilege. 

Male je te bitirai cc troue, oui, duste-je 

Devenir de Satan l'eedave et le suppot! ” 

The traitor prince has a son by his first wife, 
the noble Constantin, who hears of his 
father’s project through Militza, a Greek girl 
whom he has rescued from slavery, and who 
loves him. He at once determines to save his 
country and his father from dishonour. 

The climax is reaohed in the third act, 
one of the finest and most intensely dramatic 
scenes of modem tragedy. The scene is 
the summit of a mountain pass by twilight. 
Michel Branoomir has taken the post of the 
sentry whose duty it is to light the beacon in 
case of the approach of the enemy; he has 
come to prevent this, and give free passage to 
the Turkish Pasha. Suddenly, Constantin 
comes forward and upbraids his father for his 
treachery. In eloquent terms he reminds him 
of the glorious deeds of the past, of the brave 
men who have died in defending the father- 
land ; and, lastly, on bended knee, he implores 
Lim to remain true to his country and his faith. 
But the Prince turns a deaf ear to his appeal; 
he draws his sword and forbids his son to touch 
the torch with whioh the fire is to be kindled. 
A struggle ensues, in which Constantin kills 
his father; with a cry of anguish, he sets fire 
to the beacon, exclaiming : 

“ Vous etes les temoins, astres, regards de Dieu, 

Mait devant ce cadavre et devant cette flamme 

J’oce vous regarder et vous montrer mon ame. 

Mon p&re allait trahir la patrie et sa foi! 

Etoiles, j'ai tue mon p£re ! ... Jugez-moi! ” 

The secret of Prince Michel’s intended 
treachery dies with him ; for his son spreads the 
report that he was killed in defending the pass, 
and an equestrian statue is erected to the memory 
of the dead patriot. In the fourth act we find 
Constantin haunted with the memory of his 
father’s end. In vain does he seek death on 
the field of battle: the fortune of war is against 
him, and his troops murmur at their young cap¬ 
tain, and regret his ever-victorious father. Here 
occurs one of the few incidents of the drama 
which are open to criticism. Brazilide proposes 
to Constantin the same infamous pact she had 
induced her husband to sign; ana Constantin 
reveals to her the secret of his death. Mad 
with desire of vengeanoe, thwarted in her 
scheme, she uses the pact against Constantin, 
showing it to the people as a proof of 
his intention to betray his country and 
his faith. Loyal to the last, our hero 
makes no attempt to exculpate himself. He 
accepts without a murmur the terrible punish¬ 
ment allotted to him, that of being chained 
to the base of his father’s statue, and being 
left there to die slowly of hunger and thirst, 
reviled and spat upon by every passer-by. But 
Militza, on hearing the cry of anguish of 
her beloved, proclaims his innocence, though 
none believe her; and then drawing a dagger, 
once given her by Constantin, she stabs him to 
the heart and afterwards herself. Constant in 
Branoomir is thus delivered from an infamous 
d< ath, and the two lovers are united in death. 

“Pour la Couronne” is a noble work, 
inspired by the spirit of patriotism, and ex¬ 
pressed in high-sounding lines. The success 
of the drama was as great as it is deserved. 
No poet of the day is more worthy of our sincere 
ce ngratulations than M. Francois Coppee. 

M. Fenoux, young, handsome, and gifted 
with a sonorous voice, achieved a triumph in 
the difficult part of Constantin. Mme. 
Tessandier’s rendering of the ungrateful rule of 
Brazilide was full of Delilah-like seduction, 


allied to intense passion; while Mdlle. de 
Boneza was charming in the episodic scenes of 
the Greek slave. The part of Prince Michel 
was aoted with, perhaps, more zeal than 
discretion; but due allowance must be made 
for a young debutant who had to play a part 
scarcely suited to his years. The ensemble was 
worthy of the old Odcon. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MU8IC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Brahms’ Pianoforte Quintet (Op. 34) was per¬ 
formed on Monday evening at the Popular 
Concert; his Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115) is 
announced for to-day; and novelties from bis 
pen are in store for us in the immediate future. 
The cordial reception given to the works of the 
living master contrasts strangely with the 
indifferenoe, not to say hostility, shown towards 
Schumann—not only during his lifetime, but 
for many years after his death. Brahms is no 
imitator of Sohumann, yet both are virtually 
of the same school: they may be described as 
romantioiats in classical clothing. The one 
prepared the way for the other: the persecu¬ 
tion of Schumann hastened the prosperity of 
his successor. Apart from the merit of 
Brahms’ musio, which, sooner or later, was 
bound to be recognised by musicians, it must 
be remembered that that composer has had a 
champion in Dr. J. Joaohim, the very same artist 
who persevered with Schumann’s music when 
it was proclaimed eccentric, prosy, or incom¬ 
prehensible. The Pianoforte Quintet at 
Monday’s concert was admirably interpreted 
with Lady Halle as leader, and Mr. L. Ber¬ 
wick at the pianoforte. The latter played 
as solo Grieg’s Ballade in G minor. The 
piece itself seems one of the composer’s 
least inspired efforts; and again, though 
technically Mr. Borwick’s performance was 
all that could be desired, his interpretation 
of the music showed German earnestness rather 
than Scandinavian capriciousness. Herr von 
Dulong, who has an excellent voioe and 
a thoroughly good style, sang songs 
by Sohumann and Brahms, obtaining a 
well-deserved success. The entr'acte of the 
programme-book called attention to yet 
another composer on whom Handel drew. It 
appears that for various of his works he “ con¬ 
veyed ” certain passages from Muffat’s “ Com¬ 
ponent! Musicali per il Cembalo,” lately 
republished by Dr. Chrysender. The writer of 
the article declares that Handel’s praotice of 
borrowing was “ not an affair of accident, but 
of principle ” : he might, we think, have said 
of “want of principle.” The list of works to 
which Handel was indebted is, as yet, not 
complete. For instance, we do not ever 
remember to have seen a mention of the fact 
that the opening of the Presto of Handel’s 
Third Suite in D minor is certainly bised on 
the opening of Scarlatti’s Sonata (3onaten No. 
5, Breitkopf and Hiirtel), also in the same key. 

Mr. A. Dolmetsoh gave his second concert 
at the Salle Erard on Tuesday evening, when 
the programme was devoted to Italian com¬ 
posers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It opened with two 
exceedingly quaint dance tunes for lute and 
viol by Maroe Fabrice Caros o, played by Mr. 
A. Dolmetsch and Miss Helene Dolmetsch; 
they were tiken from his “ II ballerino ” &c., 
published at Venice in 1581, one of the best 
souroes for Italian dance melodies of the six¬ 
teenth century. One of the most delightful 
instrumental pieces of the evening was Bene¬ 
detto Marcello’s Sonata for viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, and one of the weakest, 
Boccherini’s Sonata in D for violoncello and 
harpsichord. Mrs. Hutchinson sang songs by 


Caccini, A. Scarlatti, and Bononoini; the 
“ Cessate di piagarini ” by the second of these 
composers was the most interesting, and the 
best rendered. Mr. Dolmetsch performed 
on the violin Corelli's “ Follia,” of whioh 
the musio is clever rather than inspired. 
A group of four pieces by D. Scarlatti was 
neatly played by Miss Ethel Davis on a fine 
old Venetian harpsichord. These pieces were 
marked: (1) Aria; (2) Allegro; (3) Larghetto ; 
and (4) Allegro. Announced thus, it seemed 
as if the grouping together of the movements 
emanated from the composer. They follow one 
another thus in the old Boseingrave edition of 
the “ forty-two suits of lessons for the harpsi¬ 
chord.” Now, if this edition be compared with 
the Madrid edition of the thirty “ Esseroizi,” 
published during the lifetime of the composer, 
it will be seen that Soarlatti afterwards pre¬ 
sented his pieces in a different order, or that 
Boseingrave, with a view to making, at any 
rate some of them, into kinds of suites, grouped 
them according to his own idea. We strongly 
suspect the latter was the case; we even 
suspect that the Aria is not Scarlatti’s. The 
matter is of great interest; Scarlatti, so far as 
we are aware, never grouped movements. Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s enthusiasm for old musio and old 
instruments is most welcome ; but, let us hope 
that his motto is not— Vetera extollimus recen- 
lium incuriosi. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, piin- 
cipal of the Boyal Academy of Music, will 
deliver a course of three lectures on “ The 
Traditional and National in Music,” at the 
Boyal Institution on Saturdays, beginning on 
February 9. The first lecture will deal with 
Humperainck’s opera, “ Hansel und Gretel ” ; 
and the others with " English Country 
Songs” and “Moore’s Irish Melodies.” 
Musical illustrations will be given by Miss 
Lucy Broad wood, Mrs. A. J. Fuller-Maitland, 
Mr. David Bispham, Mrs. C. Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Emile Sauret. 

A general meeting of the Wagner Sooiety 
will be held on Tuesday next at Trinity Col¬ 
lege. Mandeville-place, when W. Ashton Ellis, 
editor of the Meister, has promised to read a 
paper on “ Wagner and the Origin ot Opera.” 
From the statement of accounts, we learn that 
the society numbers just 200 members, and has 
a balance of £34. It is announced that there 
will be no performances at Bayreuth during the 
present year, but that in 1896 “ Der Bing des 
Nibelungen” will be reproduced on a scale 
worthy of the magnificent proportions of the 
work. 

On Monday last, in the combination-room 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a testi¬ 
monial was presented to Dr. G. M. Garrett, 
the university organist, to commemorate the 
completion of fifty years of his musical career. 
The presentation—which was made by the Vice- 
Chancellor—consisted of the robes of a Doctor 
of Music and a service of silver plate, with a 
suitable inscription. 
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BIRD BISHOP.—AMONG the TIBETANS. 

By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP. F.H.0 8. a. 6d- 
“It is scarcely necessary to commend Among the Tibetans, by 
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vivacity and spirit- These qualities are once more displayed in this 
brief narrative of her wanderings iu Tibet, —limes. 

No. 66, Paternoster Row, London. Illustrated List gratis. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 

Just published, large 4to, cloth, 36s. not. 

FINLAND in the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By FINNISH AUTHORS. Illustrated 
by Finnish Artists. 

“A handsome and profusely illustrated volume.*’—T im*. 
“ This superb volume will lie a revelation to the generality 
of European readers.”— Daily New. 

Jnst issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s.6d. net; postage 5d. 

GLOUDLAND : a Study on the Struc- 

ture and Characters of Clouds. By the Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 

" This monograph has been long and anxiously expected 
by all who take an intelligent interest in the advance of 
meteorology, and recognise the long and profound study 
that the author has made of his subject.”— Nature, 

Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its 

Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By J AMES GKIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL-D., F.R.fcJ., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on the 
44 Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Prof. 1. C. 
CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 7d Illustrations. 

44 it bears on every page indications of patient and careful 

research.Better than any other book on the subject in 

the English languago.”— Saturday Review. 

Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, Os. nit. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 

HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Disserta¬ 
tion nn the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Occnn. With 27 Coloured Maps, By EDWARD HULL, 
Al.A., LI,.11., F.R.S., late Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. 

«• Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students 
of ecology by preparing and publishing a series of maps of 
the British Islands, in which he indicates, by distinctive 
colouring, the distribution of land and water at successive 
periods of geological history. No such Beries of maps, sr 
far ns we know, lias over bofore lwcn published, or oven 
o ttempted .’’—Academy. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, 0'ocKsi‘i n Street, Charino Cross, S.W. 
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Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

ONE OF LIFE’S SLAVES. 

By JONAS LIE, 

Author of “ The Visionary,” 4c. 

Authorised Translation by JESSIE MUIR. 

“ That intensely tragic and pathetic story of suffering and 
wrong.”— Atlicaeum] 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

THE VISIONARY. 

By JONAS LIE. 

38. 6d. 

“Lie’s masterpiece.”— Daily Telegraph. 

JOHN MACGREGOR (Rob Roy). 

By EDWIN HODDER. 

SECOND EDITION. 

Demy 8vo, eloth, Illustrated, 15s. 

“ Unsurpassed in the biographies of the year.” 

Daily OhronicU. 

TheWOMENofSHAKESPEARE 

By L0TJI8 LEWES, Ph.D. 

Translated from the German by HELEN ZIMMERN. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ This fascinating book.”— Era. 
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graceful in diction and masterly in power and truth. —Encore 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 

THE NEW PARTY. 

Edited by ANDREW REID. 

NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Od. 

“An epoch-marking book.”— Labour Leader. 

London: 

Holder Brothers, 18, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS 

A FULL and TEUE 1 'ACCOUNT of tile 

WONDERFUL MISSION of EARL LAVENDER, which 
LISTED ONE NIOHT Mid ONE DAI. With a Frontispiece by 
Anhrev Beanlalcv. Crown svo, buckram. 6s. 1 .Vote ready. 

HERETTHIRE, and EVERYWHERE. 

By BARON ns MALORTIE, Author of “Twixt Old Time, and 
New." 1 voh.demy 8vo. 15e. .... 

.«u ; a (l lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of 

^HT’has'constlSuybecn’snSnit or making opportunities foroioeo 
interooursewlth all sorts of celebrities, and has, apparently, missod no 
chance of noting anything that would form nu exciting chapter in a 
liook."— Standard- ___ 

TALES of CRIME and CB.IMINALS in 

AUSTRALIA. By II. A. WHITE, late Deputy-Governor of Bal- 

“ The v?ry°»impHcity witli which many of the most exciting episodes 
in the old days of utockades are told gives them a force often lacking 
in the work of the romanoer. The stars; of the Kelly gang has never 
1 K*eii set out wit h mor e effect . "—Daily Chronicle. __ 

IA MAN of GENIUS. 

p r | HENRY MURRAY. 2 vols. 


HENRY MURRAY. 


Bv 

JAMES TIIIRSK. 


{ r HA.11V1 .UL'IVlWll. s irvio. 

ever, powerful, and admirably told 
, throughout— Daily Telegraph. 

I “ ‘ A Man of Genius ’ is wntten by a man 
of talent." — Pall Hull Gaz ette. _ 

HOW HE BECAME a 

PEER: a Story of Modem Politics. 
By J AMES T11IR8K. 2 vols. 

“Mr. Think knows his *monde,’ and 
his description of it is unsparingly cynical 
and sadly enlightening:’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Bv 

WILFRED WUOLLAM. 


I The FRIENDS of INNI- 

I SH BEN. By W ILF RE: > WOOLLAM, 

Author of “ With the iielp of the 
Angels " 2 vols. , . , 

44 Is an idyllic story teeming with human 
sympathy and literary charm.” 

I Da ily Telepi'njih. 

BY _ SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. 

VERA BAEANTZOVA: from the 

Russian of SOPHIA KOVALEVSKY. By 8. STEl’NIAK aud 

“ CuDotfoUto strike and interest tho reader, byth by Its marvellous 
dramatic descriptions and also by tho keen Insight Into the many 
mixed motives tha t influ ence human nature. —Literary It orl-L _ 

No. I. of the ADELPHI SERIES.—NOW READY. 

ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. 

riULLI 1*8, Author of “As in a Looking Glass." __ 

No. II. of the ADELPHI SER 1 ES.-NOW READY. 

MISS EYON of EYON COURT. By 

K. 8. M.VCOUOID. Crown gva, In artistic cloth binding, 2s. «d. 

WiSD 4 Downky, Ltd., 12, York Buildings, Adelpbt, W.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

LIST. 

FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETING 23,000. 

Ait linen, gilt top, 6s. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BBIER BUSH 

By IAN MAOLABEN. 

The ATHENAEUM says: 

“ Mr. MaoUren has done a good piece ot work. 
There is a depth and foroe aa well as tenderness 
in the writer’s appreciation of country life In hie 
nathre land.” 

The SPECTATOR say*: 

“As an ariist in Scotch character of the sort 
that ia found at its best in country villages, he his 
no aupericr among bis contemporaries, ambi'ioua 
and able as several of these are.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW snjs: 

“The sketch of ‘Domsie,’ an old-fashioned 
• Dominie,’ is one of the moot delightful of it* kind 
we know.Bat the book is full of good things.” 

The SPEAKER aaya: 

“ Hia pictures are marvels of idealistic realism— 
their charm u their troth.” 

The ACADEMY aaya: 

11 There is scarcely a story that ia not an abiolate 
success.” _ 

With Portrait and 20 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7d. 6tl. 

CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 

By Rev. R. P. ASHE, HA, 

Author of " Two Kings of Uganda.” 

Tho GLASGOW HERALD says: ” Unquestionably a 
valuable addition to the history of British Central Africa.’ 

SECOND THOUSAND, Art linen, gilt top, 0s. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 

By JANE BARLOW. 

The ATHENAEUM says: ‘‘One of the most notable 
achievements of the fiction of the year.’’ 

Art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 

By WALTER RAYMOND. 

Mr. Hichabd Lf. Galliennk says: " Perhaps the most 
beautiful book outside poetry published this year.” 

Domy 8vo, cloth, 6s., with 30 Illustrations from Photographs. 

STUDIES IN 

ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. 

By Rbt. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “Very well informed, well 
written, and interesting.” 

THIRD EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, 
crown 8vo, 6e. 

THE BRONTES IN IRELAND. 

By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

With Illustrations. 

Andrew Lang in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NK)VS 
says: “ Dr. Wright’s pictures of Irish life, of the tight, ther 
ghosts—huge, palpable ghosts—of the whiskey-drinking, 
llie temperance movement, the love-making, tho youi.li of 
Patrick Bronte, the adventures of Hugh III., and the crlticul 
i*o mar ks on the novels, are all excellent.” 


SECOND EDITION, FOURTH THOUSAND, with 0 Maps, 
specially prepared, 15s. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND. 

By Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D D. 

The DAILY' NEWS says: "In some respects the most 
comprehensive and complete contribution to Palestinian 
literature of the last twenty years.” 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 

27, Patibnoster Row. 
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ATLAS of CLASSICAL ANTI- 

QUITIES. By TH. 8CHREIBER. Edited for English 
use by Professor W. C. F. ANDERSON, Firth College. 
Sheffield. With a Preface by Professor PERCY 
GARDNER. Ob’ong 4to, 21s. net. 
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ANdENT WRITERS. ILLUSTRATIVE of the 
HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. Edited, with a 
Translation and Notes, by H. STUART JONES, M.A., 
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THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
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crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. (Vol. I., extra crown 8vo, 12s. 0d.) 
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By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Illustrated by 
F. Hi Townsend. With an Introduction by GEORGE 
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With an Introduction. 
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With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
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and the AYRSHIRE LEGA¬ 
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With an Introduction by ALFRED AINGER. 
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By MARIA EDGEWORTH. Illustrated by Carl 
Schloeeser. With an Introduction by ANNE 
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With an Introduction. 
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By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

2 vol a., globe 8to, 12a. 

(“ Katharine Lauderdale,” by F. Marion Crawford, 
opena the series oontinaed in “ The Balsions.”) 

SPEAKER—" The story is characterised by all thoae 
oonspicnous merita whiob Mr. Crawford poaarasea, and 
which hare won for him the gratitude and admiration 
of ao wide a circle of readera. We get to know the 
characters of the hook, to understand them, and to 
appreciate them; and though the panorama is painted 
in more sober colour* than those employed in his Boman 
pictures, we recognise in the artist the same fine 
qualities which hare made hia former works things of 
permanent delight and Talus.” 

ATHENAB UM.—“ The present instalment of what 
promises to be a very voluminous family history, in¬ 
creasing in interest and power as it develops, turns 
upon the death of Bobert and the disposition of his 
millions, which afford ample soops for the author’s 
pleasantly ingenious talent m raising and surmounting 
difficulties of detail.” 

DAILY MEWS.—' 1 The book is admirably written; 
it oontains passages fall of distinction, it is instisot with 
intensity of purpose; the characters are drawn with a 
living touch; the narrative moves withont pause or 
fetter from crisis to crisis.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.-" In reepeot to the ex- 
oellenoe of its literary quality, the book now before ns 
is folly worthy of tbs unqualified praise that was jnitly 
awarded to its predecessor.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Mr. Crawford is doing 
for the New York family of Lauderdale what he has 
already done tor the princely Boman house of 
Ssrsolneeoa. He is doing it very thoroughly indeed, 
and when the work is complete we shall know much 
more about the tribe than the members know of each 
other.” 

MORNING POST.—" It has snob strong human 
interest that the promisod series of American tales wi' 
bs looked forward to with keen anticipation.” j 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Mr. Crawft ■ 
never bores ns, and we return to bis obiervatiocs w ' 

S leasnre when we have satisfied ourselves about w « 
i to happen after. What happens after, let ns ad< ■ 
generally told with the highest artistic skill, and tl V 
are in this book moments of passion and pathos wl 
he has rarely equalled in his previous works.” j 

BOOKMAN. —“The observstion, the analyeis, 
workmanship are excellent.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.-" Is written with a p 
which long ago conquered the art of fascination.” 

SCOTSMAN. —“The various elements that go¬ 
to the composition of the book are harmonised by a 
strength and warmth of imagination uncommon in 
modern fiction; and the story will be heartily enjoyed 
by everyone who reads it." 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" We doubt if in any of 
hisprevions novels Mr, Crawford has attained to such 
striking power and clearness of characterisation.” 

GLASGOW DAILY MAIL.— “ It is a very olever 
and very powerful story; in matter and style as good 
as anything the author has given ns.” 
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—viz., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
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Becchey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
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RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLli DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years* high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
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■ROOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

and ENGRAVED in Mediaeval or Modern Styles on Wood, 
Copper, or Steel. A Book containing Illustrations of Mediaeval 
Designs on Wood, post free, 25 stamps.— Thomas Mokinq, 52 , High 
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Mr. O. B. Stocker, 8, Iajicaster Plac e, Strand , W .C, _ 
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-A- A Literary Syndicate and Press Agoucy. ** A Medium of 
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—Addre ss the Bm-KKT.u ir, 3, Victoria-str eet, Westminster. 
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AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Acoounts verified by Chartered Accountaut.—Address Maxagkh, 
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Next week will be published an entirely New and 
greatly extended Edition of OGILYIE'S 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Charles Ann and ale, 31. A., LL.D. 
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4(o, 872 pages , cloth, 7 s. 6d.; half-Persian, 
10s. §d.; lialfmorocco, 12 s. 6d. Prospectus, with 
Specimen,Pages, post-free on application. 

London : BLA0KIE & SON, Limitbd, Old Bailey. 


WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 

* V TION. 

The Montgomeryshire County Governing B>dy is prepared tonppolut 
a HEAD MISTRESS of the Girls* Intermediate County School, 
Newtown, at x ealary of £120 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2. 

Candidates must be graduates of some Uuirersitjr in the United 
Kingdom, or have passed such University Examinations as in the case 
of a man would have qualified for a degree, and have Iwen trained or 
had experience os a Teacher. 

Thirty printed copies of the testimonials and of the letter of appli¬ 
cation, the latter stating the candidate's age and qualifications, to be 
sent in not later than the 23rd of February, to the undersigned, from 
whom copies of the County Scheme, price 6d.. and other information 
can be obtained. G. D. Harrison, 

Welshpool, 


gETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL 

APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school. 

Salary £120 fixed, and a capitation fee at the rate of £2 per annum 
for each pupil in the school. Estimated salary for the first year £250. 
The school will be a duul school for boys and girls, and the inBtruc- 
’* ■ * • * * .. P * • Candi- 


-„ .-,- - - --(recent) should 

be received by the undersigned, ou Or before February 25th. 

J. H. Bodykl-Roberts, 

Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


T^ANGOR COUNTY SCHOOL for 

GIRLS. 

APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared to 
appoint a HEADMISTRESS for the above school. 

The Salary will consist of a fixed stipend of £120 a year, and a capi¬ 
tation tee of not less than £l 10 a. a year for each girl in the school. 
Probable salary for first year is estimated at £180. Candidates must 
be graduates of some University in the Uuited Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, or must possess equivalent qualifications. 

Duties to commence in April. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be reoeived by undersigned, on or before February 25th. 

J. H. Bodvf.l-Robkhts, 

Clerk of the Peace, Carnarvon. 


c 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


TEACHER OF TAMIL. 

The BOARD of INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE STUDIES are prepared 
to appoint a TEACHER of TAM IL, whose duty it will be to prepare 
the selected Candidates fur their Final Examination in that Language. 
The appointment will be made in the first instance for one year only 
(from Michaelmas, 1895), at a Btipcnd of £125 (subject to deduction if 
there are no Students) in addition to a fee of £3 3s. per term from each 
Student. 

Applications and Testimonials should be sent to the Secretary of the 
Board, Mr. VV. Chawnkk, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, to arrive not 
later than May 1st, 1893. 


n_UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the 
year. Special instruction is given for the July Examination, Fee 
18 Guineas. 


UY’S HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE 


G 


— SCHOLARSHIPS Ill September, 1895. FIVE OPEN 
SC'UOLA RSHI PS, Two (£150 and £60) in Science, and Three (£100, £50, 
and £30 In Arts. 

Particulars and copies of Examination Papers, on application to the 
Dean, Guy’s Hospital. 


u 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— 

An EX 4MINATION will take place at Uppingham on the 3rd, 

... * ~IX OPEN SCHOLARS- 

two of £30 D€__,_ 

hargo if appli- 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, &c.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
R A.; Petlie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTER8” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, *'AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


4th, and 5th of April, 1895, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum, each 
tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of chi 
cation be made by 15th March, 1895. 


l^LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

Xli THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
£20) in APRIL.—Apply to the Head Master. 


gra 


RICHARD OWEN MEMORIAL. 

Executive Committee— 

Chairman, H.ILII. The Prince of Wales, K.G. V r ice-Chairman, Sir 
James Paget, Bart. Treasurer , Sir William H. Flower, K.C.B. 

i Natural History Museum, S W.). Secretary, W. Percy Bladen, 
2sq , 13, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.). 

Amount already received or promised, £1,060. 

Further donations are required to complete the Statue which it Is 
proposed to erect in the Hall of the Natural History Museum, and 
may be sent to the Treasurer; to the Secretary; or to the Bankers, 
Messrs. Glyu, Mills, Curne 4 Co., 67, Lombard Street, EX'. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

TV/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

-LtJL art bbprodtjobrs, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Muniob, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archecologists, and tiiose engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs » 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations* 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Li- Scientific, Literary, and Medioal MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratnk 4 Co., Effiugham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

p P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

VJTe and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and BEDFORD 8TREET, LONDON, W.C., desire tocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
dresented by their Branch House in Loudon for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
j TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
I CATALOGUES scut on application. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 


BLACKIE Sc SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


Vol. XIX. ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

NEIGHBOURS OF OURS. 

By HENRY W. KEVIN SON. 

“ I have not space to describo the stories at all, but I can 
ve you a general idea of their spirit. Supposing that Mr. 
M. Barrie had been nurtured in the East-End, and loved 
every brick and stone of it, and had written a book about 
the place, called ‘A Window in Whitechapel,’ that book 
would have been much like ‘Neighbours of Ours.’ I 
imagine that this is rather a fine thing in compliments. It 
does not, however, exceed Mr. Nevinson’s deserts.”— Woman. 
“ Ir its general plan this book might lie likened to an 
English version of * Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.’ Instead 
of the dour and bigoted Scot we have the frivolous and 
careless Coster, instead of the caller air and whinny braes 
of Drumtochty the atmosphere is that of the slums of Shad- 
well, and instead of the rigid and pitiless morality of a 
Highland parish we are introduced by the author to the 
loose and tolerant life of the very poor of London. Mr. 
Nevinson has given us an intensely interesting book.”— 
Morth British Daily Mill, _ 

TWO POPULAR STORIES BY ANTHONY HOPE. 

THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ninth Edition. Twentieth Thousand. 

“No tale of adventure in far-off mysterious countries 
surpasses in strange excitement this story.”— The 
“A book that will bring joy to all true lovers of Dumas.”— 
Athenaeum. “ Nothing short of a noble book.”— Black and 
White. “ The dash and galloping excitement of this raitling 
story.”— Punch. 

BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES.—Is.; cloth, Is. 6d- 

THE INDISCRETION OF THE 
DUCHESS. 

“It is amazingly brilliant and adroit, and compels un¬ 
stinted ndmiration.”— To-day. ** Exceedingly entertaining.” 
— 8t. James’s Budge'. “Well worthy of the author of 4 'Jhe 
Prisoner of Zenda.’ ”—Westminster Qasrttc. “Exciting in¬ 
cidents crowd ono upon the other, and hold the reader’s 
attention in the same close way as did those of ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ ” — Publishers’ Circular. “ The indiscreet 
duchess is our charming, insinuating little friend Dolly.”— 
The Deferee. __ 

Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd. 

And Railway Bookstalls. 


Gives something to suit all tastes: is remarkably wel 
printed, and cannot fail to find a favourable reception.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

Sixpence Moil hi/. Profusely Illustrated. 

THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

Contents for FEBRUARY, 1895. 

1. Portrait Of Mr. Rusklll. Frontispiece. From a 

Photograph taken by Miss Aci.aicd, at Brantwood. 

2. An Unqualified Pilot. By Rudyahd Kipling. Illus¬ 

trated by Cecil Aldin. 

3. The Monk. Poem by E. Nisbet. Illustrated, with 

a Study, by Phil May. 

4. The Buskin Museum and its Treasures. By Alfred 

8pbigo .^ I llustrated fiom Photographs. 

5. Jose Hoffmann. From a Portrait by J. J. Shannon, 

in the New Gallery. 

6. The Gray Lady. By Henry Seton Mkbkimait. Illus¬ 

trated by R. Jack. 

7. The Queen’s Tutors. By Alfred T. Story. Illus¬ 

trated from Photographs. 

8. A Love Song. Poem by Eric Mackay. Illustrated by 

Douglas Macpherson. 

9. Cycling as a Pursuit. By F. W. Shohland. Illus¬ 

trated from Photographs. 

10. Chronicles of Martin Hewitt : No. I.—The Nicobar 

Bullion Case. By Arthur Morrison. Illustrated by 
D. Murray-Smitb. 

11. Poitraits of Children of Notable People. Illus¬ 

trated from Photographs. With Decorative Designs 
by D. Macpherson. 

12. Unknown London : the Secret Places of the Docks. By 

H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by T. b. C. Crowther. 

13. Types of Street Musicians : No. I.—The Piano-Organ 

Grinders. Drawn by R. Jack. 

14. Feline Amenities : No. I.—Shopping. Drawn by Louis 

Wain. 

15. My Models : No I. Drawn by Cecil Aldin. 

10. Dowries lor ou' Daughters. By c. O’Conor ecclbs. 

Full particulars of the Windsor Maya sine Insurance 
Scheme. 

17. Mary Vance. Poem by Norman Galb. Illustrated by 

Miss A. L. Bowley. 

18. Talks on Home Topics. By Mrs. Humphrey. Illus¬ 

trated by Miss Minnie E. Clarke. 

10. At Five O’ClOCk. By Gleeson White. Illustrated by 
Alan Wright. 

20. New Thoughts of New Authors. 

21 . A Bid for Fortune. By Guy Boothby. Illustrated 

by Stanley L. Wood. 

22. What onr Sisters should Wear. Illustrated by 

St. Clair Simmons and Miss Jessie Caudwell. 


AFTER FIVE TEARS IN 
INDIA; 

Or, Lifo and Wodc in a ru-ibmb District. Tly ANNE C. 
WILSON, Author of '* l.*fe of S.ivooarola,” “Forty 
8ccnos from English lliatory,” Ac. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, fls. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE 
JORDAN: 

Narrative of a Bicyole Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, 
M.A. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really 
interesting travel, in which ho gives glirapsos of Eastern 
life such ns can only bo conveyed bv- ono who line pene¬ 
trated to the remotest parts .”—Pali Mall Gaz-.tte. 


COMMON WORDS COMMONLY 
MISPRONOUNCED. 

With Hints on Correct Articulation. A useful Dictionary 
for all who wish to Study the Best Speech of To-day. 
By W. RAMS AY-CRAW FORD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS. 

From the German of ANTON KERNER vox MARILAUN. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M A , D.Sc. With about 1,000 
Original Woodcut Illustrations and 10 Plates in Colours. 
To be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. 
each net, of which I. to X. are now ready. 

Also now ready, Half-Yols. I. and II, cloth, 12s. 0d. 
each net; and whole Vol. I., cloth, 25s. net. 


BLACKIE’S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 

A Selection of the Best and most Interesting Books. 

In crown 8vo, volumes, cloth. Is. 4d. each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Scott’a Ivantaoe. 2 vole. 

Michael Scott’a Tom Cringle's Log. 

Twenty-four Volume* of this Series have now been issued, 
a List of which will be eent post-freo on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey 


THE PORTFOLIO 

MONOGR&PHS ON ARTISTIC SUBJECTS. 

Published Monthly. Price 2s. 6d. 
FEBRUARY No. 

THE ART OF WILLIAM QUILLER 
0RCHARDS0N. 

By WALTER ARMSTRONG, 

Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


PLATES: 

A TENDER CHORD. MASTER BABY. 
HARD HIT. AN ENIGMA. 


January No—THE EARLY WORK of RAPHAEL. 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 


The Saturday Secimo says“ Mrs. Henry Ady’s know¬ 
ledge and initial insight are displayed with admirable 
effect.” 

Morning Pott says “ Beautifully illustrated like all 
the issues of this excellent series.” 

BOOKS BY 

SIR JOHN^ SEELEY, K.C.M.G. 
A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON 

THE FIRST. With Portrait. Fourth Thou¬ 
sand. Crown 8vo, cloth, .5s. 

“ The essay seems to ns one of singular force and bril¬ 
liancy.’ Guardian. 


GOETHE reviewed after Sixty Years, 

With Portrait. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

“ A brilliant monograph which no studont of European 
literature can well afford to go without .”—Black and White. 


SECOND EDITION. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record 

of liis Life and Work. By his Taughter, H. 13. 
BONNER. 10 Illustrations. 2 vols , cloth, 21s. 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, in tin current Niwtfe *th 
Century, says “Mrs. Uonnor has really performed a diffi¬ 
cult task after a noble fashion, and in a truly pious spirit. 
. . . His reticence was a manly reticence; though a 
highly sensitive mortal, he preferred to put up with a 
calumny rather than lay bare family sorrows and shamo. 
II is daughter, though compelled to break this silence, has 
done so in a manner full of dignity and feeling.” 


“THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS.” SECOND 
EDITION. 

IN THE GUIANA FOREST. By 

JAMES RODWAY. Introduction by GRANT ALLEN. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A better volume of the kind has never come before us.” 

Daily Chronicle , 

As fascinating as it is instructing.”— World. 


NINTH EDITION OF 8. R. CROCKETT’S 

THE STICKIT MINISTER, and Some 

Common Men. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Mr. Crockett has given us a book that is full of strength 
and charms. Humour and pathos mingle with delightful 
effect. . . . The author has constructed stories full of 
grace and charm.”— Speaher. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S WORKS. 

GLOSSARIES to “The Stickit Minis- 

ter,” “ The Raiders,” and “ The Lilac Sunbonnet.” In 
crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. not. 


WITH MANY PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 

GOOD READING, ABOUT MANY 

BOOKS. By their Authors. Demy 12mo, paper. Is. 
net; cloth, 2s. net. 

In this brochure about thirty prominent Authors tell, each 
in his own way, the maimer in which they came to write 
their books. 

POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED.' 

By A. WALLACE. Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE EXPANSION 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Hon. A. WILMOT. Cloth, 
with Map, 5s, 


THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 

OLD BROWN’S COTTAGES. 

JOHN SMITH. Paper, Is. 8d.; cloth,2s. 


By 


THE NEW “AUTONYM.” 

A BACHELOR MAID By Mrs. 

BURTON HARRISON. Paper, la. «d. j cloth, 2a. 


BOTH WORLDS BARRED. A Novel. 

By SYDNEY KEAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“We have dwelt on this book bocause it is intellectual 
and deserves notice; it evidently reflects much of its 
author’s mind.”— The Guardian. 


LOHENGRIN, and Other Poems. By 

WILL FOSTER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE BIRTH OF ISLAM: a Dramatic 

Poem, showing the Triumph of Faith over Infidelity, 
Worldliness, and Superstition. By AMHERST D. 
TYSSEN, D.C.L. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DANTE ON 

MODERN THOUGHT. By HERMANN OELSNER, 
B.A. (The Le Bag Prize Essay, 189 3.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Price Is. Monthly. 

ST. NICHOLAS for YOUNG FOLKS. 

The FEBRUARY Part contains: 

A BOY OF THE FIRST i JACK BALLISTER’S FOR- 
EMPIRE. TUNES. 

THREE FRESHMEN. | THE DOINGS of a MOLE. 
And many other Stories, beautifully Illustrated. 


BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

THE PASSING OF MUHAMMAD; 

Prophet of Arabia. 

By SIB EDWIN ARNOLD. 

SSX THS 

CENTURY MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. Price le. 4d. 


Los don: WABD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Ltd., 
Salisuvuy Sqvabb, E.C. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 

Essex Street, Strand. 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Fatsuxostkb S v\ub, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY . 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M A , F.S.A. 

MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. 

In 2 vole., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28?. 

" The author gossips in a light and agreeable way about 
hotable people he has known and noteworthy incidents 
which have come under his observation in the course of a 
singularly active and remarkably varied literary career. 
The whole book is eminently readable and entertaining.” 

Daily News. 


By C. W. WOOD. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. HENRY 

WOOD, Aulhor of “ East Lynne,” Ac. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits 
and 61 Illustrations, 0s. 

** One of the most interesting volumes of the season. The 
Memorials are intensely interesting throughout, and give 
us, without the sliKhtcst attempt at over-glorification, a 
faithful and delightful picture of one who, if her books ore 
noble and good, was as truly noble and good in her daily 
walk and conversation .”—The Liberal. 


Edited by Mr. GOSSE. 

NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. 

By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Koepor of 
the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

“ Those who dolight in vagrant anecdote of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, Johnson and Fielding, Garrick and Quin, and 
Gainsborough and Wilson, will find in these pages a never- 
failing source of entertainment.”— Realm. 


By Mr. BAINES, C.B. 

FORTY YEARS at the POST 

OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. In 
2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Diagrams, Ac., 21§. 

** A valuable record of work done, by one who was him¬ 
self behind the scenes, and a storehouse of anecdote and 
rominisccnce .”—Daily Telegraph. 


By Mrs. BISHOP. 

A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUS- 

TUS CRAVEN, Author of “ Le Rtfcit d’une Socur.” 
With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Por¬ 
traits of Mrs. Craven, 21s. 


Of JAMES 

VARLEY. In 1 to).. 


By Mr. STORY. 

THE LIVES 

HOLMES and JOHN 
demy 8vo, 14s. 

“ Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm 
them ; but, happily, it can also bo recommended to the 
general reader, who will delight in the racy anecdotes with 
which it abounds.”— Globe. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE 


JUST READY. 

MODEL OF 

CHRISTIAN GAY. 

A Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL. 

In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

A PARSON at DAY. By Harold 

VALLINGS, Author of “ The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” Ac. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TH E 

POST IN GRANT 
AND FARM. 

By J. WILSON HYDE, 

Controller in the General Poet Office, Edinburgh; 
Author of 

“ The Royal Mail: its Cariosities and Romance,” 
and “ A Hundred Years by Post.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ Mr. Hyde has the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that his labours among the State Papers 
and the official records of the kingdom 
have added materially to the stock of know¬ 
ledge previously at the service of the public 
with respect to the working of the Post 
Office to the dose of the seventeenth 
century.”— The Academy. 

“ A book which is not inferior to its pre¬ 
decessors in curious matter.”— Daily News. 

‘‘An essential portion of the accurate 
history of the Post Office.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The public records, private documents, 
and other sources of information have beeu 
placed under requisition by Mr. Hyde, and 
the lucid style in which he sets forth the 
early history of the British Post Office 
promises to make the volume a standard 
work of reference.”— Sheffield Independent. 

“ All who read it will find it full of in¬ 
formation and interest.”— Morning Post. 


ii 


“It is extremely 
everyone who wants 


NOW READY. 

LADY JEAN'S VAGARIES. 

1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 

“ A strikingly fresh and original novel.”— Guardian . 


In 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Bubliaberi is Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


We cordially recommend this work.” 

The Record. 

entertaining, and 
to understand the 
development of the Post Office ought to 
read it.”— National Observer. 

“ His book is a sound contribution to the 
history of civilisation.”— The Bookman. 

“ Mr. Wilson Hyde cites many curious 
and almost incredible proofs of mismanage¬ 
ment in his useful and interesting volume.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ A valuable contribution to one of the 
by-paths of history.”— Leeds Mercury. 

“ By personal research and by the assist¬ 
ance of correspondents, Mr. Hyde has been 
enabled to enlighten a dark period of postal 
history, and has made known much informa¬ 
tion about the origin of the British postal 
system which hitherto not only the public, 
but even the department’s own officials were 
ignorant of. Even for those well versed in 
the history of the stirring period he refers to, 
Mr. Hyde’s book will reveal much that is 
new, whilst for the general reader it should 
not prove unprofitable, being well furnished 
with anecdote and amusing extracts from 
quaint old correspondence.”— Athenaeum. 


A. & C. BLA.CK, Soho Square, London. 


recently published. 

STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENCUSH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 

By DUDLEY JULIUS MEDLEY, MA., 

Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 

Pp. xxUi—58S, crown 8ro, cloth, 10». fli. 

“ The book is at ou-o admirable in arrangement, 

full of facts, and sober ia judgment.Everything 

is extremely orderly and extremely compact.The 

author deserves recognition for having produced a 
very full and very intelligent volume.”— Timet. 

“ The reader.will find this a sound text-hook 

if properly used. It has the merits of form, proper 
to that class of work—which are clearness of arrange¬ 
ment, good proportion, precise statement, and 
copious reference to real authorities. Moreover, it 
has what may be called the great moral excellences 
of a text-book—that it does not attempt to supply 
the want of evidence by speculation, and that it 
gives the reador the facts in a way which will 
enable him to judge for himself.”— Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Medley may he praised for his modesty, good 
sense, judicious brevity, business-like style, and 
keen eye tc the practical wants of the class of 
students to whom his book seems to be addressed. 
There are a number of accurate references ; there is a 
full and careful index, and the whole of the hook 
seems planned and written on about the same scale. 
Probably its main nse will he as a supplement and 
re-arrangement of existing books; as supplying the 
Oxford undergraduato (whose wants, we imagine 
were mostly in the writer’s eye) with a new way of 
looking at his constitutional history; or as a handy 

manual of reference.The mass of Mr. Medley's 

facts are carefully and accurately brought together.” 

Athe.trum. 

“ His sketch of tho development of the represen¬ 
tative principle down to the Parliament of 1295 is 
perhaps the best concise summary of a rather 
intricate portion of constitutional history that has 
yet been given.We may just mention, in con¬ 

clusion, the excellent chapter on the history of the 
‘ Liberty of tho Subject.’ ’’— Academy. 

“ Mr. D. J. Medley.has just added to a list of 

higher toxt-hooks, which is still almost as small as 
it is select, ‘A Student’s Manual of English Con¬ 
stitutional History,’ which seems likely, by sheer 
merit, long to remain the standard popular work on 

the subject.Mr. Medley’s able and lucid treatise 

deserves the emphatic welcome which scholars 
accord to books which widen perceptibly the 

resources of practical education.One great 

advantage of this singularly able survey consists in 
the manner in which the results of recent critical 
work in the field of constitutional history have been 
gathered into the text.”— Speaker. 

“ Mr. D. J. Medley, the author of ' A Student’s 
Manual of English Constitutional History,’ can 
afford to look with satisfaction on tho six hundred 
solid pages in which the fruits of his industry are 
embodied. He has produced one of the best and 
most practioally arranged works for the student of 
history that have appeared for some time. It is not 
restricted to what is known in a strict sense as the 
‘ constitution ’—viz., the legislature and tho 
executive—but embracee a survey of the land laws, 
justice, local government, and taxation. Its relia¬ 
bility in point of scholarship may be taken as beyond 
question, and, what is almost equally important, it 
will aid the aspiring studont to discover and follow 
for himself the paths of original and independent 
investigation. As a hook of teaching and reference 
it is admirable; and the copious index, contents table, 
and marginal headings and references deserve a word 
of special commendation.”— Birmingham Daily Poet. 

“ It is a manual that will he found to be most 
useful by all students of English history, filling as 
it doos a distinct gap in our library of constitutional 
works.From beginning to end there is no shirk¬ 

ing of difficulties, and every historian will 
consequently appreciate very keenly the author’s 
painstaking ana discriminating work. Mr. Medley’s 
manual is an admirable indication of the kind of 
solid work which is being done by English historians, 
and its merits will be at once appreciated by all who 
take the trouble to consult it.”— Oxford, Magazine. 

OXFORD: 

B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad-street. 
Londou : Hinpkin, Ma’shall, Hamilton, Kent A Co. 
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No. 1188, Now Strut. 

Tub Editor cannot underlain to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 

LITERATURE. 

Chapters from Some Memoirs. By Anne 
Thackeray Ritohie. (Macmillans.) 

In this delightful volume—which in charm 
of substance and of style stands the test of 
more than one reading—Mrs. Richmond 
Ritohie sets an admirable example to the ever 
increasing crowd of autobiographers. Carlyle 
had no very high estimate of his fellow- 
men ; but we have his opinion that no story 
of a human life honestly told can be devoid 
of interest; and it is obvious that a special 
interest would be inspired by a full record 
of such a life as that of Mrs. Ritchie. The 
daughter of one of the most distinguished 
authors of the century, the friend of many 
men and women whom the world holds dear, 
and herself a writer of books rich in literary 
and personal attractions, she surely might 
have found exceptional justification for 
telling with all seemly fulness of auto¬ 
biographical detail the story of a career 
no part of which would have been found 
empty or arid. These considerations can 
hardly have failed to present themselves 
even to a mind so essentially unegoistic as 
that of Mrs. Ritchie; but she has chosen 
only a partial following of their lead, and 
instead of the bulky autobiography we 
have these Chapters from Some Memoirs, in 
which, from an opulent store of recollection, 
she has chosen the treasures which seem 
to her best worthy of preservation. Her 
choice seems to me to be not less wise 
than scrupulously modest. Even the finest 
literature must needs be winnowed by time; 
and if a greater number of authors would 
only forestall time by doing their own 
winnowing, the world would be richer rather 
poorer for their self-suppressing foresight. 

A In the autobiographical work of any 
writer who really has the power to recall 
the past in its habit as it lived, the records 
of the fresh, uncomplicated impressions of 
childhood are wont to be specially de¬ 
lightful. They are certainly so here. 
The little Anne Thackeray who flits 
through the early pages of this volume 
had evidently one of those healthfully 
quick imaginations which make paradise 
of even prosaic surroundings; but to a 
child of alert intelligence, surrounded by 
a circle of cultivated seniors, the Paris of 
half a century ago, where so many of the 
little girl’s early years were spent, must 
have been a veritable wonderland. “ Ours,” 
writes Mrs. Ritchie, “ was a talkative, eco¬ 
nomical, and active little society —Cranford 
en Vcyage is the impression which remains 
to me of those early surroundings ”; and a 
pleasanter impression it would hardly be 
possible to have. There were, however, 


experiences more exciting than any which 
the home Cranford could supply. The 
little girl who began life as a fervent 
Napoleonist, dominated by the anti- 
patriotic bias, and hating “ the perfidious 
English,” held her father’s finger as she 
witnessed the second funeral of her hero, 
the wonder of the sombre pageant being 
brightened by that other wonder of the 
newly fallen snow, seen by the small 
gazer for the first time, which seemed 
to her a part of the funeral. Here, too, 
she saw her first poet, the Provengal 
Jasmin, whose unpoetical appearance was 
a sore disappointment to the expectant 
hero-worshipper, and her first musician 
who did not disappoint her, and of whom 
we have a glimpse in one of the most 
beautiful passages in a volume where such 
passages are not rare. She saw him in a 
barely furnished second-floor room, whither 
she had been taken by an old lady of grim 
exterior veiling a tender, kindly heart—“ a 
slight, delicate-looking man with long hair, 
bright eyes, and a thin hooked nose, who 
received his visitors with gracious courtesy 
and played for them something that he had 
just been composing till they knew the 
painful ecstasy of fulfilled delight. And 
when he stopped and looked round, the 
elderly, awe-inspiring Scotchwoman, whose 
tears were rolling down her cheeks, would 
not let the fragile musician exert himself 
for them any longer. 

“She praised him and thanked him in a 
tender, motherly, pitying, sort of way, and 
then hurriedly said we must go; but as we 
took leave she added, almost in a whisper, with 
a humble, apologising look, ‘ I have brought 
you some of that jelly, and my sister sent some 
of the wine you fancied the other day; pray, 

a , try to take a little.’ He again shook his 
at her, seeming more vexed wan grateful: 
‘It is very wrong; you shouldn’t bring me 
these things,’ he said in French. 1 1 won’t 
play to you if you do,’—but she put him back 
softly, and hurriedly closed the door upon him 
and the offending basket, and hastened away. 
As we were coming downstairs she wiped her 
eyes again. By this time I had got to under¬ 
stand the tall, grim, warm-hearted woman; 
all my silly terrors were gone. She looked 
hard at me as we drove away. * Never forget 
that you have heard Chopin play,’ she said, 
with emotion; ‘ for soon no one will hear him 
play any more.’ ” 

After the four Parisian chapters, with 
which the volume opens, the literary 
reminiscences become more numerous, 
though it is always the human rather than 
the purely literary side of the various 
writing men and writing women which is 
turned to the front. Thackeray was not a 
man who even during his working hours 
was able to keep his self-imposed rule of 
seclusion. During the busiest days of his 
busiest years his reception rooms were 
veritable thoroughfares for notabilities or 
those who desired to become such; and to 
his daughter it is natural enough that 
memory should seem “a sort of witches’ 
cauldron from which rise one by one these 
figures of the past, and they go by in turn 
and vanish one by one into the mist.” 
There are one or two imposing shapes 
which carry themselves with an air, but 
they are not the really impressive phantoms. 


“The most splendid person I ever remember 
seeing bad a little pencil-sketch in hit hand 
[evidently intended for publication through 
Thaokeray’s good offices] which he left behind 
him on the table. It was a very feeble sketch; 
it seemed scarcely possible that so grand a 
being should not be a bolder draughtsman. . . 
He seemed to fill the bow-window with radiance 
as if he were Apollo; he leant against his chair 
with one elbow resting on its back, with shining 
studs and curls and boots.” 

The grand being was the famous Count 
d’Orsay, last of the dandies, a sort of 
pantomime prince whose jewels and spangles 
need the glare of the footlights to save them 
from tawdriness. Light, graceful, high 
comedy is represented by Leigh Hunt, “ the 
bright-eyed, active old man with long wavy 
hair and a picturesque cloak flung over one 
shoulder ”; and romantic melodrama has 
its hero in an “ alarming looking person,” 
whom we see standing by the fireplace with 
folded arms, scowling at his own reflection 
in the mirror—a sombre figure, whose name, 
the startled young intruder learned, was 
Trelawny. 

Among the entries in which melancholy 
and humour are combined is the sketch of 
the memorable evening when Charlotte 
Bronte dined at the table of her one literary 
hero, and drove him to desperation by her 
reverential glances and her appalling 
capacity for silence. He must have been 
acutely miserable. His daughter tells us 
that after Miss Bronte had left, but long 
before the other guests thought of depart¬ 
ing, she was crossing the hall, when to her 
surprise she saw her father with his hat on, 
in the act of opening the front door. 

“ He put his fingers to his lips, walked out into 
the darkness, and shut the door quietly behind 
him. When I went back to the drawing-room 
again, the ladies asked me where he was. I 
vaguely answered that I thought he was 
coming back. I was puzzled at the time, nor 
was it all made clear to me till long years af ter- 
wards, when one day Mrs. Procter asked me if 
I knew what had happened onoe when my father 
had invited a party to meet Jane Eyre at his 
house. It was one of the dullest evenings she had 
ever spent in her life, she said. And then, with a 
good deal of humour, she described the situation 
—the ladies who had all come expecting so 
much delightful conversation, and the gloom 
and the constraint, and how finally, over¬ 
whelmed by the situation, my father had quietly 
left the room, left the house, and gone off to 
his blub.” 

It was a desperate measure, but the 
emotional strain must have been terrible. 
To entertain a lion who roars untimely may 
be trying; but the entertainment of a lioness 
who refuses even to purr must be unen¬ 
durable anguish to the luokless host. 

In the chapter “ From Willis’s Rooms to 
Chelsea,” Mrs. Ritchie has some interesting 
reminiscences of the Carlyles, of whom we 
shall surely soon know all that there is to 
be known. Carlyle is the grim, “dour,” 
and yet pathetic figure with which many 
portrait painters have made us familiar; but 
Mrs. Carlyle gains a certain dignity to which 
we are less accustomed. 

“ But, best of all, there was Mrs. Carlyle her¬ 
self, a living picture; Gainsborough should 
have been alive to paint her: slim, bright, 
dark-eyed, upright in her place. She looked 
like one of the grand ladies our father used 
sometimes to take us to call upon. She used 
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to be handsomely dressed in velvet and point 
lace. She sat there at leisure, and prepared 
for conversation. She was not familiar, but 
cordial, dignified, and interested in everything 
as she sat installed in her corner of the sofa by 
one of the little tables covered with nicknacks 
of silver and mother-of-pearl.” 

There are pleasant glimpses, too, of 
Thackeray’s artist-friends, David Boberts, 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Cattermole, Charles 
Leslie, Frank Stone, and the ever delightful 
John Leech, and of children’s parties given 
by Charles and Mrs. Dickens, where the 
greatest novelist among Thackeray’s con¬ 
temporaries was seen at his best. Indeed, 
everywhere we are in good company; but 
many readers will feel that the most charm¬ 
ing companionship is that of the writer 
herself in the days when she was a little 
girl in Paris, a small inhabitant of Cranford 
en Voyage , before the witches’ cauldron had 
begun to simmer, and the world held for 
her only its one poet, Jasmin, and its one 
musician, Frederic Chopin. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


THE CLOSING YEAB8 OF CHARLES I. 

“ Calendar of State Papers (Domestic).” 

—Charlet I., 1648-9. Edited by William 

Douglas Hamilton. (Eyre & Spottis- 

wooae.) 

This is a volume of 500 pages, some 200 
pages less than the average contents of 
these Calendars. It derives a melancholy 
interost from the recent death of its accom¬ 
plished editor. The preface reviews some 
of the facts chronicled in former volumes 
(notably the history of the navy since the 
beginning of the reign), as well as illus¬ 
trates the documents here set forth. 

A slip or two may be noticed. “Col. 
Wanton” should be Col. Wauton, or 
Walton: no other, indeed, than Valentine 
Walton, the regicide. It is implied that 
the monument of Prinoess Elizabeth at 
Newport was contemporary; but it was 
erected only in 1856, at the express command 
of Her Majesty. Cromwell objected to 
mounting “tapsters” (not “tipsters”) to 
oppose Charles. The Index, though really 
complete, has some of the pages printed 
out of order; and—to get quit of fault¬ 
finding—some readers may not like the 
abbreviation “ gents,” used throughout the 
volume. 

With the distressful results of the civil 
strife to the people in general we are 
familiar from individual and typical in¬ 
stances. It is Bishop Hall who laments 
his “ hard case,” it is Walker who chronicles 
the sufferings of the clergy, it is Wbitelocke 
who grieves over the desolation of his 
beloved Fawley. The Vemey Papert let us 
see something of the misery and ruin that 
invaded the serene and stately life of the 
country gentry. In all these cases the 
suffering is inflicted at the will or caprice 
of the powers that be—a shifting govern¬ 
ment, with various and discordant aims, 
but united in a common hostility to that 
large section of society whom it branded 
as “ malignant,” and plundered as a punish¬ 
ment for that imputed crime. 

But not behind the Cavalier only is 
dark Care seated. The Boundhead in 
his triumph had his warning of mortality 


trouble. Though they had seized upon 
helm, navigation was not easy to those 
who had but a smattering of seamanship, 
and a vague notion as to the whereabout of 
the “ haven where they would be.” No 
doubt many of them felt the hatefulness of 
the “ tyrant’s plea ”; but they were driven 
to rely more and more on force, and on the 
panio which had so often proved a ready 
expedient in difficult crises. They had 
power, but its tenure was uncertain; and the 
regular government of the kingdom, under 
the assured administration of law, was still 
matter of fainter and ever fainter expecta¬ 
tion. Grievances which had been intoler¬ 
able under the king, were now at least 
equalled, if not surpassed. There was a 
clumsy system of espionage, harassing if not 
effective. In London itself Skippon had 
a general power of search and arrest against 
anyone he may suspect. Free quarter 
might be repudiated by the Government, 
but was exacted by the soldiery; and the 
sufferers were told that they might refuse it 
and defend themselves—a poor consolation 
and a hazardous remedy. 

The rulers felt so keenly the insecurity of 
their position that they confessed it freely to 
their subordinates, as to confederates and 
partners. They complain “ that there is so 
general a distemper among the people,” and 
of “ the general disposition to insurrec¬ 
tions.” At the cost of much blood they bad 
overthrown the king and his party, yet the 
great deliveranoe they had hoped to achieve 
was not complete. Indeed, the result of 
their efforts so far was not acceptable to the 
majority of their countrymen. The open 
resistance they mot with was not very 
formidable. The fierce fight at Maid¬ 
stone and the hopeless agony of Colchester 
disposed of the most dangerous attempt 
against them. There might be a sputtering 
of discontent here and there, but all as 
futile as that attempt of Captain Burley to 
release his king from captivity by beating 
a drum in Newport market-place. The 
executive functions of government had 
mainly devolved upon committees. The 
chief committee, that of Lords and Commons, 
met at Derby House. As we watch its pro¬ 
ceedings in this Calendar, we note the 
constant apprehension of immediate ruin 
under which it performs its functions. The 
Committee fear for the safety of great cities 
and small towns: for Bristol, for Winchester, 
for Aldeburgh, for Holy Island, for New¬ 
port Pagnell, for Sandwich, for Croyland. 
They suspect even the staunchest of their 
supporters, and are very nervous about Sir 
Michael Livesey’s “ printed paper,” though 
he had put down a rising in Suffolk only a 
fortnight before. They are uneasy, too, 
about a declaration which they hear Col. 
Lambert intends to print, and beg him to 
forbear the publishing of it. The trumpet 
blast of Milton for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing found no response in the hearts of 
nis fellow-Puritans. We see that Mr. 
Thomson, “ bookseller over against Lincoln’s 
Inn,” is summoned before the Committee 
for “ dispersing unlicensed books”; and the 
“ Mercury women ” who distributed such 
pamphlets are only released from prison on 
“ making discovery of the men from whom 
they had them.” 


The services of the army are always in 
requisition. Not even a ship’s company 
can be paid off at Daptford without “ a 
good full troop of horse ” to prevent 
disorder, the crew being in discontent, and 
“ having already refused to go against the 
revolted ships ” — the seven that had 
mutinied against their vice-admiral Bains- 
borough, and declared for the king. Thomas 
Scott, M.P., must have a special guard to 
attend him during his “journey on a special 
service.” Mr. Scott will be a regicide, and 
will have another “specialguard” to attend 
him by-and-by on another, and final, jour¬ 
ney. Nor can the Government agents always 
be efficiently protected. Witness Capt. Alex¬ 
ander Cotton, who has made London so 
hot for him by his discoveries of royalist 
plots that he can no longer abide there 
without danger, and is therefore recom¬ 
mended to the Kent Committee for “some 
fit and suitable command.” 

Even military success brought its em¬ 
barrassments. The satisfactory disposal of 
prisoners is a recurring difficulty. Lord 
Andover is kept at Dover Castle, because 
“ it is not safe to bring any more prisoners 
(especially men of quality) to London.” 
When the prisoners are carried through 
London streets to Feterhouse they were all 
but rescued by the people, “ who are grown 
to that insolence as they will be judges of 
the actions of their superiors,” say the 
indignant Committee. They were glad to 
release prisoners on their undertaking not 
to act against Parliament, or giving a bond 
to re-enter their prison if required. Some¬ 
times prisoners were a source of anxiety, as 
Col. Coventry was at Windsor, so that 
Governor Whichcote was cautioned “lest 
he should put the place in danger.” 

London required constant watching. Con¬ 
spirators meet there; and the Committee 
does not think it expedient to send soldiers 
from Whitehall to arrest them, so the mayor 
is desired to do it secretly and send the 
prisoners to the Committee. The mayor 
complied, but the oonspirators escaped “ by 
going out of a garret on to the tops of other 
houses.” The horses in the mews “are 
going away, the pretence being going to 
grass,” writes the Committee to Fairfax; 
and as this would leave the Houses without 
guard, he is to give orders that they shall 
stay. 

Two facts are here recorded to the credit 
of Fairfax. He writes specially to the 
Speaker on behalf of those to whom he had 
pledged his word for an indemnity they 
could not receive by a formal capitulation. 
And a news letter affirms that in June, 
1648, he sent a message to Goring in Col¬ 
chester to send out of the city all women 
and children; as, though he meant to get 
the town by fire, sword, or other ways, he 
“ would have no one suffer who did not 
oppose him.” 

There were plots, too, in plenty—a plot 
secretly to raise a thousand horse for a 
sudden attack on Fairfax at Colchester; a 
plot to seize the Speaker on his way to the 
House; a plot to surprise the Tower; a 
rendezvous at Brentford for a night attack 
on London and a massacre of members of 
Parliament. 

The watermen, too—the “ water-rats ” 
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who had forsaken Charles — were now 
“ tumnltuating ” against the Parliament, 
and the Trinity House is entreated to use 
its influence to quiet them. The river-side 
district of Southwark has troops marched 
into it, to prevent any correspondence with 
the insurgents in Kent. 

In this government by committees the 
most important matters were kept in 
suspense while referred from one com¬ 
mittee to another or to the consideration 
of the House itself. At Derby House the 
wants of the soldiers in Lancashire—their 
lack of clothes and shoes “ which disables 
them for their service ”—are duly reported to 
the House; but the local committee is ex¬ 
pected to advance at once the money 
required. Again, the necessities of the 
soldiers under Cromwell are laid before the 
Committee of the Army, with a strong recom¬ 
mendation to “ its most effectual care/’ But 
in spiteof ordinances and weekly assessments, 
there were grievous financial difficulties. 
The Derby House Committee, in September, 
1648, reports to the Commons, that it “ has 
had no money at all for near two months ” 
—that the secret service is at a stand, there 
being “no means so much as to send a 
letter,” and that the messengers have 
ridden at their own charges till their 
pockets are empty too. The money assigned 
for the payment of the House’s guard is 
exhausted, and “ unless the House appoint 
a farther supply that service must cease.” 

We cannot wonder if the fidelity of the 
soldiers was not always proof against this 
strain of poverty and hardship. Even at 
Windsor the discontents of the garrison 
“are very great through their wants, and 
the governor fears for the place more from 
them than from without.” At Scarborough 
it is the governor who, discontented with 
the non-payment of his arrears, at last 
renounces his obedience to Parliament. 
Hamilton’s invasion made all other dangers 
seem trifling. The Committees of York and 
Lancashire are to send the local regiments 
against the Scots, instead of immediately 
reducing revolted places. At Derby House 
there is a “ very tender resentment ” of the 
wants of the Ironsides, “ in the patient and 
contented bearing whereof their passive 
valour hath been equal to their active.” 
Northampton had given them its god-speed 
with “ 25,000 pair of shoes.” 

The Kentish Cavaliers had been crushed 
in June, the Scots defeated, and Colchester 
taken in August, Cromwell had gone north 
to subdue royalism in Sootland itself; but 
yet peace was not achieved. The longing 
for a “ settlement of the kingdom” found 
expression in the last attempt to negotiate 
with Charles—in the treaty of Newport. 

Charles had been held in reserve. 
Moderate men hoped that when the new 
order of things was established he might, 
under strict limitations, be placed at its 
head. This view is that set forth in the 
valuable correspondence lately presented by 
Mr. Livingston Jay to the Beoord Office. 
John Crewe therein gives intelligence of the 
progress of the Newport Treaty to his 
friend John Swinfen. Crewe is evidently 
a sensible man who desires a real and per¬ 
manent peace. He is eager to remove the 
obstacles to such an arrangement—the 


greed for bishops’ lands, over-severity to 
delinquents, the personal scruples of the 
king. As to the last, he poses a dilemma 
whioh Charles oould not have avoided. The 
king had already so far set aside his per¬ 
sonal convictions as to agree that the 
war had been “ just and necessary ’’; why 
should those oonviotions prevent his agree¬ 
ing to what Parliament had expressly 
pledged itself—the abolition of Episcopacy ? 
The one could not be more contrary than 
the other to his individual belief. 

But CharleB had no large views, nor even 
a consistent, connected policy. He had been 
liberally treated in his confinement. All 
marks of respect were duly paid, and the 
ample allowance of £10 a day was made for 
his table alone. But his retirement had 
not abated his incorrigible lightness of 
mind. He could readily turn his thoughts 
from unpleasing topics as he took his daily 
walks in the garden of Carisbrook. He 
delighted in discoursing with Col. Hammond 
—“ and saith, he shall shortly hear from his 
two Houses, or tome other*, notwithstanding 
the votes to the contrary.” We can here 
mark the workings of the same infatuated 
vanity which, during the fatal January, could 
persuade him that he had three games yet 
to play, the worst of which would bring 
him back more than all he had lost. 

Dr. Rawson Gardiner has shown how 
the army leaders tried to keep within 
the lines of the constitution, and how 
they came at last to understand the im- 
racticable tenacity underlying all the 
ing’s flexibility and vacillation. He felt 
that, if restored—no matter under what 
conditions—he and Time would be a match 
for all opponents. And they came to feel 
it too; and Charles was to them a mere 
obstruction, to be cleared away as soon as 
possible. “ Well, sir, I find I am before a 
power,” said the king in a low voice as he 
was going away, after the first day of his 
trial. (This is one of the few additional 
particulars here recorded, from the Journal 
of the Court.) The discovery was too late 
to be of use. Made earlier, it might have 
helped him to a more sober and practical 
view of his own duty, by a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the forces arrayed against him. 

But if the “royal actor” failed to rise 
to the height of that great argument until 
the last memorable scene, then, at least, he 
expressed the truth of the situation: “ You 
are out of the way.” The makeshift 
government was only demonstrating its own 
incapacity for permanent rule. Indeed, 
within a fortnight of the king’s death the 
Derby House Committee and the Committee 
of Safety were abolished. The desperate 
attempt to maintain the semblance of 
legality only made it the more evident that 
the country was really under the power of 
the sword. Such hypocrisy was the homage 
aid by rebellion to the constitution it was 
estroying. The nation had been taken 
at a disadvantage, and coerced by a few 
resolute men into a course, re-action from 
which would be violent and inevitable. 
They were, indeed, “ out of the way and 
if the Revolution Settlement were the Land 
of Promise, they had yet forty years of 
wanderings before them ere they entered it. 

B. C. Browne. 


Imagination in Bream, and their Study. By 

Frederick Greenwood. (John Lane.) 

This little book is an attempt, marked by 
great ability and originality, to deal with 
a subject of much psychological interest 
which has hitherto been neglected or treated 
on unsatisfactory lines. 

When the old notion of the supernatural 
character of dreams has been surrendered, 
it has been thought to be clear that they 
all admit of easy explanation on purely 
materialistic and psychological principles. 
As Mr. Greenwood quotes from Dr. 
Richardson: “ Dreams are all explainable 
on physical grounds; there is no mystery 
about them, save that whioh springs from 
blindness to natural facts and laws.” This 
eminent scientific man proceeds to go into 
the matter in detail with what our author 
calls “ the well-known formulae.” We are 
told that “ the seat of dreaming is in the 
locked-up closet of mental impressions—the 
brain and the spinal column.” We are 
further informed that, besides this nerve- 
system, whioh is under our own control, we 
have another which works automatically 
and “is centred within the trunk of the 
body.” Having grasped this fact, it is 
presumed that we shall have no difficulty in 
understanding that “ dreams ensue upon 
certain perturbations in the brain, whioh 
are not the consequence of action by its own 
nerve-system, but are communicated from 
the other nervous system in token of local 
disturbance or distress.” These vibrations 
may be produced from causes external to 
the body, as “the firing of a gun, the ring¬ 
ing of a bell,” &c., or they may proceed 
from “ within the body—that is to say, from 
the second nerve-system, which is specially 
active in the organs of digestion.” 

Now, does this explanation, Mr. Green¬ 
wood asks, really explain anything? The 
common sense of most readers, who do not 
allow themselves to be carried away by the 
notion that everything is settled by a state¬ 
ment in scientific terminology, will readily 
answer the question. “To show how the 
machinery of mind is set in motion is not 
to unveil the mystery of what the mind 
produces when it is at work.” We are 
reminded of Kingsley’s allegory of “ Madam 
How and Lady Why,” in which, in language 
adapted to a child’s comprehension, but 
none the less truly philosophical, he exposes 
the fallacy of supposing that, when we have 
learned how a thing is done, we know per¬ 
fectly why it is done. As Mr. Greenwood 
says, 

“ the very terms of the physiological exposition 
inform us that, where it leaves off, the dream it 
professes to explain is about to begin. Vibra¬ 
tions of terrestrial media, whether they proceed 
from a cry in the street or from an uneasy 
stomach, are not dreams any more than the 
breath blown into a clarionet is a tune. Grant¬ 
ing that the origin of every dream is vibration 
in the corporeal system, the dream itself is— 
what?” 

It is extraordinary that anyone possessed 
of intelligence should fail to see that our 
learned scientists have left us no nearer 
the true solution of the problem than 
we were before. In short, our author is 
perfectly justified in asserting that “the 
fallacy embedded in purely physiological 
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explanations of dreaming appears pro¬ 
digious.” 

What, then, it may be asked, is Mr. 
Greenwood’s oounter theory ? It can hardly 
be said that he professes to have one. He 
is not presumptuous enough to suppose that, 
in a subject of such complexity and diffi¬ 
culty, he can invent some cut and dried 
hypothesis, which shall explain all the facts, 
and leave no mystery about them. He has 
merely sought to throw out some sugges¬ 
tive hints which may help towards a better 
comprehension of the problem. He lays 
down a general proposition, which hardly 
anyone will directly deny, but which the 
physical theorists seem in practice reluctant 
to admit: that “ dreams are operations of 
the mind.” Yiewed under this head, our 
author goes on to consider whether their 
study may not throw some light on the 
operation of the mental faculties generally, 
and especially on the development of the 
imagination. Many would dispute the 
possibility of gaining any satisfactory 
knowledge of this kind from dreams, on 
the ground that they necessarily imply a 
more or less diseased state of mind. But 
here, again, we are led to doubt whether 
mental, any more than physical disorder, 
can be accepted as an adequate account of 
the facts: 

“ It will certainly be convenient to suspend the 
conclusion that dreams are always occasioned 
by sensibilities in a condition of disorder. 
Some are no doubt, and by far the most; but 
others, as we have shown abundantly, though 
by few examples, can only be explained by a 
state of mind so different as to be the opposite 
of disorder. There may have been disorder 
to begin with, and probably was; but then 
there was re-order upon a different scheme, and 
use of the various qualities of mind.” 

Mr. Greenwood gives some very interesting 
particulars from his own experience and 
that of others, which seem fully to bear out 
his very cautious and modestly stated con¬ 
clusions. It is certainly very difficult to 
explain some of the cases which he narrates 
in detail, except on the assumption 

“ that some dream-visions, if only a few by 
comparison, are creations of the mind; and if 
so, then that the limits of imagination which 
philosophy marks out and which no effort of 
the waking mind can surmount are overleapt 
in sleep.” 

The manner in which the laws of time 
and space are disregarded in dreams is 
familiar to the most common experience; 
but the extreme suggestiveness of this 
fact has hardly been sufficiently noticed. 
The possibility of an existence quite inde¬ 
pendent of these conditions as they are 
realised by our ordinary comprehension 
seems to be presented to view by such cases 
as the following, to which there are several 
well-known parallels: 

“A tutor was examining a pupil one day from 
a question-and-answer book. The business had 
not got very far when immediately after 
reading out a question the tired man closed his 
eyes. Seizing the occasion weariness betrayed 
him instantly; he slept and dreamed. It was 
a long, long dream, carrying him through 
many scenes and events. Hours of dreaming it 
seemed; and yet he woke in time enough to 
hear the last words of the answer to his 
question. Fifteen seoonds, perhaps, for the 


whole episode; the falling to sleep, the be- I 
ginning of the dream, the development of its 
changing times, scenes, and conversation; their 
cessation and the return to conscious wake¬ 
fulness.” 

Mr. Greenwood'vouches for this ‘‘remark- 
illustration of dream rapidity” as being 
communicated to him by the dreamer him¬ 
self. But the instance is by no means a 
solitary one. “ Indeed, no characteristic of 
dreaming is so well ascertained as this, 
which is one of its greatest marvels. And 
yet the general disposition is to regard 
it as less a wonder than an absurdity.” 
This is surely a very superficial way 
of looking at an exceedingly remarkable 
mental phenomenon. “In most fields of 
investigation the discovery of a power like 
this would suggest that other amazing dis¬ 
plays of power may not be quite illusory, 
and I do not know why philosophy should 
reject the suggestion here. 

Almost as remarkable is what seems to be 
a kind of duality of the mind displayed in 
dreams, of which several instances are given. 
They suggest what our author calls “ the 
imagination in detachment theory ” or “ one 
set of faculties working in advance of the 
comprehension of the others.” He gives 
an example, from his own experience, in a 
dream he had of being insulted in the 
garden of an hotel: 

"Soon afterwards, and while I am still linger¬ 
ing iu the garden, one of the hotel servants 
comes to me and I understand him to say, 

‘ He has repented.’ It strikes me as a very 
unusual word for a waiter to employ in snoh a 
connexion, but that remark gives way to a 
feeling of satisfaction that my abuser had 
become sorry for his rudeness so soon. More 
particularly I wish to know whether he is 
sufficiently ashamed to send an apology. So I 
say, ‘ Bepented has he P What aid he say P ’ 

‘ No, no,’ is the answer, ‘ he hasn’t paid it,’ 
meaning the bill for the entertainment, as I 
immediately understand.” 

Mr. Greenwood questions whether the 
detachment theory accounts altogether for 
such a dream as this, to which he gives the 
title of proleptic- There certainly here 
seems to be something further at work, 

“unless it may be assumed that imagination 
has far more tremendous powers than have 
ever yet been ascribed to it: unless, that is to 
say, it is capable of similating effectually, or of 
developing in itself nearly all the other qualities 
of mind.” 

A still more extraordinary dream of a 
somewhat similar nature—in which, as 
we shall see, there was a perplexing 
circumstance, of which the explanation 
did not come till quite another stage 
of the dream—is related from “ the 
note-book of a distinguished architect.” 
The latter dreamed that he was profession¬ 
ally engaged on one of the royal palaces 
at the time of the Home Buie Bill of 1886, 
and overheard a long conversation between 
the Queen and a Miss Cowper, who was 
endeavouring to induce her to veto the Bill 
it it should come before her: 

‘ ‘ At this point I offered to withdraw, but was 
asked to remain by the Queen, who said that 
what she had to say might be heard by any 
one of her subjects. The conversation continued 
at great length, Miss Cowper seeming to urge 
every argument at her command, the Queen 


declaring that she would not depart from con¬ 
stitutional usage. During the entire conversa¬ 
tion I was annoyed by a loud ticking noise, 
which I could not account for. The scene of 
the dream changed and the time. It was the 
morning following the conversation that I was 
in the smoking-room of a certain dub. There 
I saw a well-known publisher, who asked me 
whether I had seen the Times of that day. I 
got the paper, and saw the conversation printed 
at length. It occupied several columns, and 
I marked the introduction of my own appear- 
anoe, and the Qaeen’s desire that I should 
remain. At this point it flashed across me 
that the tioking noise whioh I had heard was 
accounted for. I said to myself, ‘ All the time 
the conversation was going on it was being 
telegraphed to the Times office.’ ” 

Such remarkable powers of mind as this 
case illustrates are surely worthy of a closer 
study than they have yet received. Mr. 
Greenwood well says that 

“ here, again, the mind constructs a dramatio 
scene, some integral parts of whioh it conoeals 
from itself as an intended surprise for itself at 
the conclusion of the tale. A mental operation 
far out of the range of possibility in our waking 
hours, but accomplished in dreams.” 


Certainly, to talk of physical or mental dis¬ 
order as solving the problems presented by 
suoh dreams as these is a mere playing with 
words. 

On the question whether intimation is 
ever given in dreams of past, present, or 
future events previously unknown to the 
dreamers, Mr. Greenwood maintains an 
attitude of prudent reserve, and does not 
positively commit himself; but he has not 
shrunk from recording facts which might 
seem to favour such a view. He recognises 
that there is a “ superstitious fear of being 
drawn into superstition—a dread which has 
long been the moat inveterate stumbling- 
block in the way of a boldly reasonable 
study of dreams.” He gives one very 
painful case of not one but a whole series 
of dreams, which would seem t> be only 
accounted for on the hypothesis of a “ wave 
of communication ” from without, in which 
facts gravely affecting the reputation of 
another person, which were not only com¬ 
pletely unknown to the dreamer, but were 
indignantly rejected by him when repeatedly 
presented to him in his visions, were never¬ 
theless found out to be true after the death 
of the individual to whom they referred. 
In short, we have no right, our author 
argues, to set limits to the powers of the 
imaginative and intuitive faculties. 


“ Since what is called intuition and what is 
called imagination have the strange gift of 
unveiling and revealing, the question is why 
anyone should start from the appearance of 
this same revealing power when imagination is 
followed into sleep.” 


It may be hoped that this volume will do 
something to stimulate intelligent thought 
on the problems with which it deals, and 
that there will be a response to the invita¬ 
tion conveyed in the preface for further 
collection of facts bearing on the subject. 
There are probably many persons who could 
testify to dreams equally remarkable with 
those recorded in these pages, and they 
should not allow themselves to be restrained 
by the fear of pseudo-scientifio ridicule. 

B. Sxymoub Long. 
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Roman Gossip. By Frances Elliot. (John 
Murray.) 

Mbs. Minto Elliot’s Roman Gossip is delight¬ 
ful. We use the word delightful advisedly; 
for it is a genuine delight, in this serious 
age, to come on a book which is content to 
be merely amusing. It is, in truth, ideal 
gossip, and characteristically Homan. It is 
gossip, too, for all sorts and conditions of 
men and women. Much of it is familiar, 
though reoent, like the tales of Victor 
Emmanuel at Oogne, which were current in 
Piedmont a quarter of a century ago. Some 
again, is quite ancient history, as the stories 
of A1 fieri and “the beautiful pure rose,” his 
mistress, wife of the Young Pretender. Some 
of it is malignant (for is it not Homan ?), 
like the monstrous papalino canard, that 
Oavour was the rejected lover of Rosina, 
and himself the bastard of Pauline Bona¬ 
parte’s husband. All the same, in the 
writer herself there is never the least trace 
of malignity. She is always the kindly and 
sympathetic English lady, but frank as iadies 
are who have seen many men and many 
cities- The writing, too, is of the most 
negligi kind, and, indeed, occasionally a 
little down at heel, both in phrase and fact, 
but it goes admirably with the sincerity 
of the writer’s acoent, the absolute sans 
gene of her attitude. Naturally, Mrs. Elliot 
takes her material where she finds it— 
from Mme. Junot, for instance, from 
Silvagni, and so forth—trustworthiness 
being obviously of less moment than vivacity. 
Best of all are her own personal recollections 
of the Homan world whose sun was the 
Pope. What she has seen and heard she re¬ 
lates with a quite youthful sparkle, though 
she takes us back into the prime manhood 
of this now decrepit century. She is, in fact, 
at pains to remind us that she “ can remem¬ 
ber seeing dandies with double waistcoats, 
light elastic pantaloons collant to the 
thighs, and little pointed shoes like those of 
a woman.” 

In Home one still can see the Pope, but 
not Mrs. Elliot’s Pope, nor quite in the old 
manner. Then a papal dragoon arrived at 
the door of who would see his Holiness, and 
left a summons printed on an extra large 
sheet of paper, with the day and hour set 
forth when the bearer might appear at the 
Vatican. And in those days the Pope was 
worth seeing. 

“Somemen,” says Mrs. Elliot, “like women, 
are bom beautiful. There is no doubt about it. 
You may not like the style; you may prefer 
blonde, you may admire black; but no one can 
dispute tile beauty—of these Pius is one. To 
his last day that precious gift continued to 
develop itself in all the changing phases of age. 
And there was more than beauty—a charm the 
Italians call poesia, a certain natural grace and 
refinement which, under all circumstances, never 
failed.” 

. There is no more wonderful, no sadder tale 
of a human life, than that of Mastai 
Ferretti, rejected from the guardia nolile for 
his fits, cured by the prayer of Pius VII., 
and successively priest, bishop, Pope. He 
passes before us, first as the fashionable 
young would-be soldier; the frequenter of 
the caf6s, the epicure, the inventor of Cod 
A la Mastai. Then we see the youDg priest, 
the devoted missioner of the night refuge 


of Tata Giovanni; the fearless agent of the 
Pope in Ohili; the prelate of Spoleto and 
Imola, behaving like the bishop in les 
Misirdblet. Then the Liberal Pope who 
emptied the jails, who proclaimed the 
amnesty, who succoured a dying Jew 
in the streets of his capital, and went 
about doing good in disguise. Next comes 
the cowering refugee in Gaeta, the bullied 
proUgi of France and Austria, and the 
creature of Antonelli and the Jesuits. At 
last he stands before us, the white-haired 
enemy of Italy, a voice full of sound and 
fury, but one that has forgotten the fuori i 
forestieri of his youth, the cry that made 
him the darling of those very Homans who 
tried to fling us bones into the Tiber. Of 
each of these successive phases of the Pope’s 
career Mrs. Elliot gives us a suggestive 
glimpse. Slight as some of her sketches 
are, all are graphic: none more so 
than that of the Pope, who in his youth 
nursed the passion of 8. Filippo Neri, 
now grown to a stony-hearted old man, 
not moved at all by the death of a friend, 
hardly by that of an enemy. “ Ebbene S 
morto il Cardinale” was all he found 
to say when Antonelli died, and when his 
old cat died it was much the same—“ One 
Pope dies and another is made che vuole, so 
it is with cats.” Nowhere is there a better 
presentation of the “ amiable charlatan- 
eria” of Pio Nono, in such strange con¬ 
trast with the stiff integrity of Leo XIII. 
The chapters on the Popes, on Antonelli, to 
whom she is very kind, and on Garibaldi, 
whose services she surely overrates, show 
Mrs. Elliot at her strongest. Of the rest 
there is little that could be spared, except 
the cruel recital of the private tragedy of 
Hicasoli’s life in the chapter entitled “ A 
Statesman.” 

The historical, and particularly the Napo¬ 
leonic, gossip is not quite so vivid, but here 
and there Mrs. Elliot has unearthed a 
very curious trouvaille. Here is an episode 
worthy of the attention of the Society of 
Psyohical Besearch. On May 5, 1821, 
Napoleon died at St. Helena at sunset. At 
sunset on that day a stranger presented 
himself at the portone of the Buonaparte 
Palace, earnestly desiring to see Madame 
M6re. “Have you requested an audience?” 
asked the porter; “ Madame receives no 
one she does not know.” “ I have 
asked for no audience,” answered the 
stranger, “ but it is absolutely indispensable 
that I should see her at onoe.” So earnest 
and even solemn was his manner that the 
porter yielded and conducted him upstairs. 
After some delay he was ushered into her 
presence. “While I am addressing your 
Highness, the Emperor is freed from his 
sufferings. He is dead; kiss the image of 
the Bedeemer.” The unknown offered her 
the crucifix and departed. He was not heard 
of again. Not till ten weeks later did the 
news come from St. Helena. It will be 
noticed that the ghostly visitant made a 
little mistake about the time, but in 1821 
ghosts had not been fully educated on the 
subject of the longitude. 

Reginald Hughes. 


Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk-Tales. Selected, 

edited, and translated by B. Nisbet 

Bain. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

Mb. Nisbet Bain continues his unwearied 
activity. The success of his volume of 
Russian folk-tales has induced him to give 
the public a selection from the stores of 
the Malo-Russians, or Buthenians, as some 
people affect to call them. Of these 
Marchen there are three chief collections— 
those of Hudchenko, Dragomanov, and 
Kulish; and of these the richest is incom¬ 
parably that of Hudchenko, which appeared 
at Kiev in two volumes in 1870. 

We entirely agree with all that Mr. Bain 
says of these tales. There is a very atmos¬ 
phere of legend floating about the Southern 
Russian provinces and Galicia. It was 
from these tales that Gogol, a Malo-Bussian 
by birth, drew his inspiration; and many 
others of his countrymen, such as Osno- 
vianenko, Storozhenko, and Mme. Eugenia 
Markevich, the lady who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Marko Yovchok, followed in 
his wake. But not only those writers who 
used the Malo-Hussian language—for after 
the opinion expressed by Miklosich we 
hardly dare say dialect—but also Polish 
authors have drawn largely from these 
sources. We need only mention Michal 
Czajkowski. Of the legendary poems we 
will on the present occasion say nothing. 

The language has as yet been but little 
noticed in the West; and, indeed, the 
materials for the study of it are wanting. 
In the old times there were only a few 
meagre vocabularies by way of dictionary, 
such as those of Piskunov and Verchratski, 
and there was aGerman-RuthenianfDeutsoh- 
Buthenischen) dictionary published at Lem¬ 
berg. But the study was facilitated when 
the work of Zhelekhovski appeared, whioh 
was completed on his death by Nedilski. 
Moreover, there is a good little Ruthenian 
Grammar, explained in German, in the series 
now being published by Hartleben of 
Vienna, whereas the excellent work of 
Osadtsa is written in Malo-Bussian, and 
therefore only useful to natives. Thus 
much zur Orientirung. 

Mr. Bain has chosen his tales well, and 
translated them with spirit and accuracy. 
We have taken two as tests, the originals of 
which are to be found in Hudchenko: 
“ the Magic Egg ” ( Taitse-Raitse) and “ the 
Fox and the Oat ” ( Lisitsa ta kit). They are 
rendered admirably, and we can only sin¬ 
cerely congratulate Mr. Bain on having 
broken ground so vigorously. 

The tales, like all those of Slavonic 
countries, are wonderfully wild and fanci¬ 
ful. The translator’s notes are few, but 
certainly to the point. We take the word 
dio, explained by Zhelekhovski as Rose 
Qottheit der Finsternis or Wunderthier, to be 
of the same root as the samodiva, or solitary 
fairy, a being with malignant proclivities so 
often met with in the Bulgarian songs. 
Pokute, the place of honour in the peasant’s 
cottage, is an interesting word, as the root, 
kut, is the same as the German Kante, 
English “ cantle.” 

We do not quite like Mr. Bain’s descrip¬ 
tion of Ruthenian, as he terms it, as a 
language intermediate between Russian and 
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Polish. Of course it belongs to the South- 
Eastern branch, to adopt the usual division, 
whereas Polish is a member of the Western. 
Certain Polonisms have, undoubtedly, crept 
into the language; but this was owing to 
the people having been for so long a time 
subject to the Poles, as Mr. Bain, of course, 
knows very well. In fact, their whole 
history is a constant struggle with the 
Polish element—a struggle which has not 
ended in our own times, as Lemberg can 
testify. 

However, the reader of these charming 
tales need not make himself uncomfort¬ 
able with any of the gruesome stories 
about the cruelties of Bogdan, Khmel- 
nitski, Jeremy Wisniowiecki, or at a later 
period Zhelezniak and Gonta. Mr. Bain 
has provided us with some excellent 
fairy-tales, which must be new to almost 
all English readers. It is a great pity 
that Prof. Dragomanov never finished his 
fine work on the Malo-Kussian dumi ; but 
we can see by his contributions to the 
Bulgarian Sbornik that he continues to take 
an unflagging interest in folk-lore. We 
there find some of his most valuable labours. 

In conclusion, we think that Mr. Bain is 
too severe in asserting that the Bussian 
Government “ rigorously represses ” the 
Buthenian language. The facts of the case 
appear to be that Bussia does not favour 
the production of new works in the language, 
but the old are allowed to be reprinted. 
Certainly we know from our own experience 
that at Kiev, for example, there is no diffi¬ 
culty in procuring Malo-Bussian books. 

W. B. Mobfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sibylla. By Sir H. S. Cunningham. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans) 

A Family Arrangement. By the Author of 
“ Dr. Edith Bomuey.” In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Philip and hi* Wife. By Margaret Deland. 
(Longmans.) 

A Romance of Dijon. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (A. & 0. Black.) 

The Other Bond. By Dora Bussell. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

A Model Wife, and Other Storie*. By Mrs. 

Comyns Carr. (George Allen.) 

The Myttery of the Rue Soly. By Honor6 
de Balzac. Translated by Lady Knuts- 
ford. (Edward Arnold.) 

A Fancy Sketch. By George Bivers. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Sibylla provides no disappointment for those 
who, during more years than they care to 
count, have looked to the too few exercises 
of Sir Henry Cunningham’s pen in fiction to 
give them something which is given by 
no other—epigram without affectation or 
jargon, real knowledge of the world, the 
conversation of ladies and gentlemen who 
have brains, and the criticism of a critic 
who is not, as Miss Thackeray happily put 
it the other day, a sheep in sham wolf’s 
clothing. The plot of the book is not 
elaborate— this kind of book does not require 
an elaborate plot; and we are not even quite 
certain that Sir Henry would not have 


done better to cut away or still further 
simplify the not very complicated under¬ 
story of double marriage on which he relies 
for bringing about his denouement. Sibylla, 
Lord Belmont’s daughter, marries Charles 
Montcalm, a man of some fortune (though 
crippled a little by the extravagance of an 
elder brother whose most virtuous act was 
dying), a politician in regular training for 
Cabinet rank, and, unluckily, a little bit of 
a prig. There is no real mistake in the 
marriage, and both are genuinely in love 
with each other; but Sibylla has married on 
the “ community of interests ” theory, and 
Montcalm does not quite see it. So, while 
he leaves her rather in the cold, there arises 
the inevitable tempter in the person of one 
Amersham, also a parliament man, some¬ 
what younger and much more “ brilliant ” 
than Montcalm. It is almost needless to 
say that Sir Henry Cunningham does not 
resolve the “knotof three” in the vulgar 
and commonplace manner. The way of its 
resolution constitutes the interest of the 
book, and is worked out with abun¬ 
dance of the old easy facetted dialogue 
and the old veracity of character-draw¬ 
ing. Besides the above-mentioned side- 
plot of a serious kind, there is another 
minor interest in the portraiture of a 
“smart” set, in which Amersham seeks con¬ 
solation, and which is amusing enough. But 
the charm of the book is independent of this 
satire of a passing phase of society, though 
it communicates itself to that satire as to the 
other parts of the book. It lies, as we have 
said above in other words, in a certain 
combination of real realism, scholarship, 
good-breeding, and wit which has never 
been very common, and which, we fear, is 
rarer at the present day than it ever has 
been since woad was your only wear in 
Britain. 

A Family Arrangement belongs to that very 
respectable division of the fleet of fiction 
which “has stolen wills for cargo.” But 
there are other things on the manifest: con¬ 
trasts of town and country breeding, of 
daughterly and wifely affection, and of 
various conflicting sets of duties; and the 
whole makes a very good assortment. These 
things are worked together with a good deal 
of skill; and they compose a book very well 
suited for reading, but not, perhaps, quite 
so well suited for criticising, inasmuch as 
the ins and outs of the wonting constitute 
the interest. Only the author of “ Dr. Edith 
Bomney ” should not have administered such 
a blow to one’s belief in the most funda¬ 
mental things as the presentation of law and 
physic combined in committing crimes. We 
have usually had the good doctor to console 
us for the wicked lawyer’s enormities, or 
(though this is rarer) the honest solicitor 
to reconcile us to professional nature after 
the doctor’s wrongdoing. And here both 
are criminal! 

Like most of the books of the author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” Philip and His Wife 
is a curious compound of good and bad, of 
ability and folly. Nearly the whole of the 
first fifty pages or thereabouts, and many 
episodes and passages afterwards, are quite 
delightful, exhibiting at its very best theoom- 
mandof Dutch painting in description and 
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humour in character which the better class of 
American novelists have shown ever since 
the days of Irving and Hawthorne. And 
then Mrs. Deland, in the words of the im¬ 
promptu song which the late Mr. Walter 
White heard in Yorkshire, “ goes and 
muddles all the drink” with the most 
preposterous acrobatics of sham “ analysis.” 
To do her justice, there is less jargon in the 
book than in some others. She very seldom 
talks such stuff as “ the consciousness of the 
ultimateness of the environment of the body 
is very horrible ” (it is so, ma’am, a very 
horrible and vile phrase indeed); or tells us 
that, every man and woman of us, putting 
out our hands towards the stars, touches on 
either side our prison walls the immutable 
limitations of temperament.” (Oh, Meso¬ 
potamia! Oh, Mrs. St. Glair! Oh, San- 
choniathon, Berosus, and Ooellus Lucanus!) 
But she makes it up in the morbid 
topsyturviness of her chief characters, 
except the girl Alicia, who is excellent. 
Philip is, as his wife justly tells him, 
“ perfectly impossible,” a prig of the veiy 
worst kind, with an undogmatic craze for 
saving his own soul at everybody else’s 
expense. His friend, Boger Carey, is a 
singularly poor creature. As for Philip’s 
wife, Cecil, she is a sort of American Dodo— 
it is odd how soon English fashions cross 
to the other side—who is not, like Dodo, 
bonne file. She is the best of the three, 
however, and human, though not humanly 
presented. It is really a pity that a writer 
with suoh gifts as Mrs. Deland’s should be 
so unable to clear her mind of oant and her 
mouth of pebbles. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s Romance of Dijon 
is a story of Devolution times, refreshed 
with all its author’s intimate and enthusi¬ 
astic appreciation of French country life, 
and further “ enthused,” it would appear, 
by that rather legendary view of the Bevo- 
lution itself which represents it as a boon 
and a blessing to everybody (even more or 
less to those who lost their heads or their 
property), and especially to the country 
which lost its faculty of government, and 
has been trying in vain to find it even unto 
this day. However, a definite view, if 
it is not put too strongly and constantly 
forward, is a useful thing for a novelist— 
and Miss Betham-Edwards has not unduly 
subordinated romance to politics. Many 
agreeable sketches of soenery and character 
will be found here. 

In The Other Rond Miss Dora Bussell 
shows her usual adequacy in carrying out 
the scheme of her novels. It does not, 
indeed, seem natural to read the vicissitudes 
of John Forbes or John Forbes-Stuart’s 
career—from the day when his naughty, 
embezzling father levanted and his mother 
died of a broken heart, till that when other 
and more welcome deaths smoothed out all 
imbroglios—in one volume of smallish print. 
Can it be that the blind minds of mortal 
reviewers ever grumbled at the three- 
volume By stem ? We fear they did. And 
for this they have been brought into judg¬ 
ment. So far as easy reading is concerned, 
the one volume of small print as oompared 
with the three of large is as King Stork to 
King Log. 
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The stories in Mrs. Oomyns Carr’s volume 
are unpretentious to the verge of slightness 
in scale and scheme, but they are decidedly 
good in execution. The first and last are, 
we think, the best: the first, in which 
the poor “ model wife ” (a play on words 
pathetically resolved) exhibits a very usual 
form of wifely jealousy; and the last, in 
which an ambassador is driven, by the force 
of circumstances and the wiles of woman, 
to postpone the object of his embassy to his 
own projects, after a fashion which is not 
strictly correct on diplomatic principles, but 
which happens to secure the other object, 
as nothing else could. But the intervening 
tales are not much, if at all, inferior. 

It is not easy to translate Balzac, a pro¬ 
position which the present reviewer can 
make with at least such authority as comes 
from having tried. But Lady Knutsford’s 
version of Ferragus shows more than fair 
success in getting over the difficulties of the 
undertaking. Ferragus has the credit, with 
some good judges, of being one of the best 
introductions, not on too large a scale, to 
Balzac’s peculiar method of handling, which 
can be set before thejgeneral public; and 
therefore Lady Knutsford is justified of her 
selection as well as of her performance. 

“Amour d’Artiste,” a favourite French 
title for short sketches, would suit that of 
George Bivers, where, by the way, there 
is much French. Sometimes this French is 
a little odd: at least we are afraid that “ les 
beaux sentiers qui ne menent nul part” 
might attract bad marks from a censorious 
examiner. The substance of the story is 
not so questionable, but it seems to us that 
it wanted either shorter or fuller treatment 
to make it effective. 

Geobge Saintsbuey. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

It was not, perhaps, very fortunate that Miss 
Annie Macdonell’s Thomas Hardy (Hodder & 
Stoughton) should come out almost simul¬ 
taneously with Mr. Lionel Johnson’s powerful 
study of the same writer, and, we may almost 
add, of the novelist’s art, and of many a problem 
in ethics or aesthetics. For Miss Maodonell’s 
little treatise—the first of what we deem a 
scarcely wanted series on leading novelists of the 
day—would seem to suffer to some extent by 
juxtaposition with a work which, whatever we 
may think of it as an aooount of Mr. Hardy, is 
at all events the serious and important effort of 
a fine and well-equipped mind. Miss Mac¬ 
donell’s work is simpler, and, it may be, more 
matter-of-fact; and to our thinking, bo far as it 
intends to go, it is perfectly satisfactory. If 
Miss Macdonell has not, as a critic, the very 
fullest equipment of a masculine mind, there is, 
at all events, nothing of “ the New Woman ” 
about her. Broad and tolerant in her judg¬ 
ment of others, she is respectful of the decencies 
of life and of the reticence of real art. Her 
work is sound and womanly in spirit, and in 
technique it is finished and neat. She is a very 
excellent judge of the relative worth of a 
writer’s various efforts—does not shrink, for 
instance, from the expression of an adverse 
opinion of Mr. Hardy’s Laodiceans and Two on 
a Tower, and, in her estimate of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, does not err on the side of 
extravagance. Her criticism is interesting and 
sagacious; her exposition is lucid. Tet, so is 
humanity constituted, there will be many who 
will find one of the most engaging portions of 


her labour to consist in that which trenches 
upon the personal—the account or result of her 
explorations in that central Wessex of which 
the town of Dorchester is, as it were, the very 
heart. Her map of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex— 
identifying, as it does, so many a place 
between Bournemouth and Sherborne, and 
between Exeter and Winchester — will be 
accounted invaluable. We are thankful to 
have it: and that not, 'we trust, from prying 
curiosity, but because Mr. Hardy’s description 
of country-ride and town is so much definite 
portraiture. People whom a novelist describes - 
are, as a rule, drawn but in part from living 
actors on a real stage. A crude fidelity in 
likeness-making is rarely to be met with, and 
is, in truth, no part of his art. And this must 
inevitably be so; for, in the combinations newly 
invented, the character, of necessity, takes 
fresh shape. But the background of landscape 
—in Mr. Hardy’s case a thing of extreme 
importance—is generally, by the hands of a 
master, drawn from some actual scene. And the 
Wessex of Mr. Hardy, though he gives fanciful 
names to all its places, is too charming for us 
to wish to think of it as only in thin air. We 
are grateful to Miss Macdonell for her identifi¬ 
cations, and for all the literary merit of her 
acceptable little book. 

The first volume of “ Bell’s Handbooks of 
English Literature,” edited by Prof. Hales, 
consists of The Age of Pope, by John Dennis. 
It fulfils the objects stated in the prospectus 
“ to define the character of the age itself, and 
to point out what are its signal contributions 
to English thought and literary art . . . 

to discuss and criticise the work of the repre¬ 
sentative man adopted, and to place other 
writers in their proper relations to him.” Mr. 
Dennis is a discriminating scholar, with the 
power of presenting both facts and criticism 
in a readable dress; but we cannot feel that 
his style is particularly attractive. For those 
to whom tne subject is new, however, the 
volume may prove a useful and interesting 
guide, prompting naturally to a" study of the 
noble literature” therein described. It will 
stir thoughts and desires beyond the acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge demanded by examiners, 
and this is confessedly its first aim. Mr. 
Dennis is a safer critic than his namesake of 
“thunderous” memory, and his summary of 
the period is judicious: 

“Speaking broadly, and allowing for exceptions, 
the literary merits of the Queen Anne time are 
due to invention, fancy, and wit, to a genius for 
satire exhibted in verse and prose, to a regard for 
correctness of form, and to the sensitive avoid¬ 
ance of extremes. The poets of the period are for 
the most part without enthusiasm, without 
passion, and without the * fine madness ’ which, as 
Drayton says, should possess a poet’s brain. Wit 
takes precedence of Imagination, nature is con¬ 
cealed by artifice, and the delight afforded by these 
writers is not due to imaginative sensibility. Not 
even in the consummate genius of Pope is there 
aught of the magical charm which fascinates us in 
a Wordsworth and a Keats, in a Coleridge and a 
Shelley. The prose of the age, masterly though 
it be, stands also on a comparitlvely low level. 
There is much in it to attract, but little to 
inspire.” 

The two dainty little volumes of “ Lyric 
Poets ” just issued by Messrs. Dent A Co. will 
fully maintain the reputation of that firm for 
tasteful book-making. Cover and title-page, 
paper, and printing are all that can be desired, 
fitting the “pleasant and pooketable form,” 
the airy and tuneful contents. The Prelude to 
Poetry, a veritable “pocket-guide to Par¬ 
nassus,” includes “ some of the famous 
arguments of Sidney and Milton, Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and their great compeers on.behalf 
of their infinite art.” The Lyrical Poems of 
Edmund Spenser contain “ his lesser testament, 
... the other children of his house unduly 


outshone hitherto by The Faery Queene, rare 
and enchanting vision.” Other volumes will 
follow from Sidney, Bums, Keats, Shelley, &c., 
and the Bible; so that the series will comprise 
much attractive and important matter in an 
original form. The introductions of Mr. Ernest 
Bhys at present before us are, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a trifle sentimental; but at least the 
editor understands how to recommend his own 
wares. Of The Prelude to Poetry, he writes : 

“ To those who love these poets most, who care 
most for their ideals, this little book ought to be 
the one indispensable book of devotion, the credo 
of the poetic faith. It revives, like nothing else in 
criticism, the superb belief of youth in poetry and 
the other world of the imagination. It gives us 
back our early faith in the destiny and divine 
right of “ Our Poet the Monarch,” as Spenser 
calls him; and it sets up, once and again, the 
eternal standards, by which alone English poetry 
can hope to sustain the great traditions of Spenser 
and Milton, Keats and Wordworth, and the other 
masters of its House of Fame.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

So muoh progress has, we hear, been made 
with the memorial volume of the late J. M. 
Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, that arrangements have been made to 
send it to press for publication in handsome 
form, by Mr. David Douglas, of Edinburgh, so 
soon as the list of subscribers shall have been 
filled up. The volume will contain, in addition 
to various estimates of Mr. Gray’s character 
and accomplishments, some letters of interest 
addressed to him by Mr. Bobert Browning and 
Mr. Walter Pater, and, likewise, a reprint of 
certain articles on artistic subjeots contributed 
by him to the magazines. 

In Memories and Thoughts of a Life, to be 
published shortly by Mr. George Allen, Judge 
O’Connor Morris describes his experiences of 
men and things during the last sixty years. 
The work is chiefly conversant with Ireland 
and the Irish Question in its manifold phases, 
from the days of O’Connell to those of Parnell; 
and it contains the author’s views on reforms 
whioh he thinks possible and desirable for 
Ireland. The Judge, however, incidentally 
dwells a great deal on Oxford, during the 
Traotarian movement; on oounty and Dublin 
society in Ireland; on the Irish Bar and its 
associations; on London and Oxford sooiety; 
and on Ids connexion with the literature and 
the men of letters of his time. The book will 
be illustrated with a photogravure portrait. 

The Bev. Dr. A. B. Grosart is now living in 
Dublin, where improved health and release 
from clerical duty have enabled him to devote 
himself with renewed activity to literary work. 
He proposes, therefore, to complete some of 
his former enterprises by adding a tenth volume 
to his Spenser, and two volumes to his Daniel, 
and also by printing several unknown works of 
Nicholas Breton that have recently come to 
light. But far more interesting than this com¬ 
pletion of old undertakings is Dr. Grosart’s 
announcement of fresh literary finds of the 
highest importance. In the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, he has discovered a MS. 
volume of about 500 folio pages, written in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, whioh 
is full of poetry hitherto unprinted. Here, we 
are told, is an infinitely pathetio “ Farewell to 
Fortune,” written by Bacon on the occa¬ 
sion of his fall; a New Tear’s verse-gift 
to the Countess of Chesterfield, by Philip.Mas¬ 
singer ; an Epithalamium of 186 lines, in the 
handwriting of Thomas Bandolph; short pieces 
by Francis Beaumont and Cyril Tourneur; as 
well as large collections by such minor person¬ 
ages as Dr. William Strode and Aurelian 
Townshend. This extraordinary trouvaille Dr. 
Grosart is to edit and publish by subscription 
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as soon as he can obtain 400 subscribers. His 
address is, care of Messrs. Ponsonby & 
Weldiick, University Press, Dublin. 

Mr. W. A. Clouston —who has already 
published a number of books on oriental and 
old-world subjects—is now preparing for the 
press another volume of essays, to be printed 
privately and in a limited edition. It will take 
its title from the leading paper, on Astrologers 
and their Predictions. Other matters discussed 
are: the Melusina myth and its analogues, in¬ 
cluding the story of Cupid and Psyche; (the 
folk-lore of the raven and the owl; the night¬ 
ingale and its song; some Asiatic jests 
domiciled in Europe; and Moslem legends of 
Bible worthies. In the concluding chapter, 
Mr. Clouston will take the opportunity to give 
additional notes on the Book of Sindibad, based 
upon a Persian MS. in the British Museum, 
that contains passages missing from the MS. in 
the India Office, from which he derived the 
text printed in his former book. Intending 
subscribers should address themselves to 
Messrs. William Hodge & Co., 2G, Bothwell- 
gtreet, Glasgow. 

Next week Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will 

E ublish in the “ Globe Library ” the translation, 
y Lord Berners, of The Chronicles of Froissart, 
reduced into a single volume by G. C. Macaulay. 
In order to supply any links that may be 
needed for the understanding of the narrative, 
summaries are inserted of the passages which 
have been left out. The result is not a series 
of extracts, but a continuous history. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will also issue 
next week, as the second volume of their 
Illustrated Standard Novels, Captain Marryat’s 
Japhet in Search of a Father, illustrated by Mr. 
Henry M. Brock, with an introduction by Mr. 
David Hannay; and the third volume, con¬ 
sisting of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, of their 
new edition of the “ English Men of Letters” 
series, containing three of the former little 
volumes in one. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
in a few days Footpaths and Commons and 
Parish and District Councils, by Sir Robert 
Hunter, setting forth the principles of law 
which govern the preservation of footpaths, 
road-side wastes, commons, and village greens, 
and indicating the duties and powers of the 
newly established councils. 

Mr. David Nutt will have ready for issue 
on March 1 the first volume of bis new 
“ Northern Library,” consisting of The Saga 
of King Olaf Tryggwason, translated into 
English for the first time by the Bev. John 
Sephton. Subsequent volumes, to appear in 
the course of the present year, are: The 
Amhales Saga, by Mr. Israel Gollancz; and 
The Fcereyinga Saga, by Prof. F. York Powell 
—both likewise now first translated. 

Messrs. Swan, Sonnknschein & Co. will 
shortly issue, in their ‘‘Social Science Series” 
a book on Local Taxation and Finance, b y 
Mr. G, H. Blunden. The work not only 
gives a very full exposition of the existing 
system of local taxation, grants-in-aid, allo¬ 
cated taxeB, valuation, debt, &c., but offers a 
searching analysis of the much-debated subject 
of the incidence of rates in all its branches. 
There are also chapters on the division of rates 
between occupiers and owners, taxation of 
ground-values, betterment, and other suggested 
reforms ; an introduction in which the history 
of the subjeot is traced; and voluminous 
statistical appendices. 

Messrs. Archibald Forbes, G. A. Henty, 
E. F. Knight, Major Arthur Griffiths, Charles 
Lowe, Herbert Russell, Herbert Compton, Max 
Pemberton, Stoddart Dewey, A. Hilliard 


Atteridge, and C. Stein are among the con¬ 
tributors to Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s new serial 
work, Battles of the Nineteenth Century,, Part 1 
of which will be issued on February 25. 

A volume of essays, entitled Studies in Folk- 
Song and Popular Poetry, by Mr. Alfred M. 
Williams, is announced for early publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. The work treats of 
English, Scotch, French, Portuguese, Hun¬ 
garian and American folk-songs, and will be 
accompanied with a preface by Mr. Edward 
Clodd. 

Messrs. Wilson & Milne will issue this 
month a glossary of colloquial slang and 
technical terms in use on the Stock Exchange 
and in the Money Market, edited by Mr. A. 
J. Wilson. This little work goes beyond the 
mere definition of words, and affords informa¬ 
tion and guidance to the investing public on a 
variety of matters, of which it is well not to be 
ignorant. 

Mr. Robert George Legge, author of 
“Songs of a Strolling Player,” published by 
Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co., will issue shortly 
through the same firm a second volume of 
Stage Verses, of a somewhat more ambitious 
order, dealing with many sides of a strolling 
actor’s life, both serious and otherwise. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts, the comedian, has 
written his “ Adventures by Rail, Road, and 
River,” which will be published in Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Library. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in the press, 
and will publish in the course of the month, a 
popular edition of Madonna’s Child, Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s-earliest poem, whioh first appeared in 
1S72. It will contain a prose preface and a 
portrait of the author from a photograph. 

The Hon. William Warren Vernon has been 
eleoted a corresponding member of the 
Accademia della Crusca, in recognition of his 
labours on behalf of the study of Dante. 

Mr. W. Martin Conway has been eleoted 
chairman of committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, in suooession to Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who retires after two years of service 
in that capacity. 

A public meeting in support of the Carlyle 
House Purchase Fund will be held at the 
Mansion House, on Friday, February 22, at 
3 p.m. The American Ambassador, the Marquis 
of Ripon, Mr. Leonard Courtney, and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen have promised to speak. At a meet¬ 
ing of the general committee held last week 
at the British Museum, the treasurer announced 
that the total amount at present received was 
£1,040, and it was decided that a strenuous 
effort should be made to complete the pur¬ 
chase this month. Donations were announced 
from Earl Cadogan, Lord Kelvin, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles 
Tennant, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

At the meeting of the Library Associa¬ 
tion, to be held at 20, Hanover-square, on 
Monday next, a paper will be read by Mr 
H. R. Tedder, librarian of the Athenaeum 
Club, on “The Catalogue of English Literature 
Scheme.” 

The first number of the Zeitschrift filr Ver- 
gleichende Litteraturgeschichte tor this year is a 
particularly strong one. Among the contribu¬ 
tions we note Dr. L. Chr. Stern’s essay on the 
“Ossianisohe Heldenlieder ”; Dr. R. Foerster’s 
paper on “Lessing’s Annotations to Aesop’s 
Fables ”; and two articles by the editor, Prof. 
MacKoch, entitled “ Eine Quelle zu Shak- 
spere’s Love’s Labour Lost,” and “ Zur Entste- 
hnngszeit zweier Faustmonologe.” The critical 
department is represented by Drs. W. Creiz- 
enach, M. Landon, A. Leitzman, and Mr. 
R. W. Felkin, of Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


As already stated in the Aoademy, Sir Henry 
Acland’s long tenure of the regius professor¬ 
ship of medicine at Oxford is to be com¬ 
memorated by a permanent endowment of the 
Sarah Aoland Home for Nurses, towards whioh 
large subscriptions have already been promised. 
It is also proposed to place some personal 
memorial of him in the University Museum, of 
which he may be oalled the chief founder. 

On Tuesday next the amendments to the 
proposed statute for establishing research 
degrees will be considered in Congregation at 
Oxford. The amendments, whioh are very 
numerous, chiefly relate to the following ques¬ 
tions:—What preliminary standard of know¬ 
ledge shall be demanded from candidates P 
Shall the period of study required be three 
years or two ? Shall the special study be under 
the charge of a new delegacy, or under the 
existing boards of faculties P Shall the new 
degrees lead on to the M.A. ? 


The Council of the Senate at Cambridge have 
reported in favour of modifying the regulations 
under which Indian colleges are at present 
affiliated. Henceforth, it is proposed to 
affiliate the universities directly, and not the 
subordinate colleges; and, at the same time, 
to require from individual students, who take 
advantage of the privileges of affiliation, that 
they shall have passed an examination in either 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian. 

What is practically a new honour school is 
under consideration at Oxford. It is proposed 
that astronomy shall form a separate subject in 
the existing honour school of natural soience, 
open only to candidates who have already 
obtained honours in some other examination. 


On Saturday of this week, Mr. D. S. 
Margoliouth, Laudian professor of Arabic at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public leoture at the 
Indian Institute, on “ The Services rendered by 
Laud and Pococke to the Study of Arabio in 
England.” 

Sir John Stainer, professor of musio at 
Oxford, announces the following public 
lectures, to be given in the Sheldonian 
Theatre:—“ Structure in Musical Composi¬ 
tion,” bv Mr. W. H. Hadow; “Handel’s 
Messiah, by the professor himself; “ The 
Musio of the Russian Liturgy,” by Mr. W. J. 
Birkbeck; and “Madrigals, by Dr. J. Varley 
Roberts. 


Hitherto the Botanic Garden at Oxford has 
been maintained by the curators from endow¬ 
ments, whioh used to yield an income of about 
£700. This income has recently fallen off, 
owing to agricultural depression; and it is 
proposed that the defioit shall be made up out 
of the university chest. The hot-houses in the 
gardens have lately been re-built, and are now 
in a state of great efficiency. 

The accounts of the Common University 
Fond, as printed in the Oxford University 
Gazette, seem to show that the fund is living 
on its accumulated reserves. The balance 
brought forward from 1893 was £3275; the 
balanoe that it is proposed to carry forward to 
1896 is only £1917—and this despite the fact 
that the readership in Latin has been practi¬ 
cally suppressed. The effects of agricultural 
depression are shown in the decrease of 
statutory college contributions from £3259 to 
£3000. Last year we observe that about £466 
was allotted to classical archaeology, for the 
purchase of oasts, &o. 

At Cambridge, the following names have 
been formally added to the list of benefactors 
contained in the commemoration servioe: 
Bishop Fisher, adviser of the Lady Margaret, 
and for thirty years Chancellor of the Univer- 
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sity; the late Prof. J. A. Hort; and the late 
Samuel Sandora, of Trinity. \ 

At Cambridge this term, the total number 
of matriculations has been 18, including one 
fellow-commoner at Sing’s. At Oxford, the 
total seems to be no less than 63; there being 
11 non-oollegiate and 7 each at Christ Church 
and Keble. 

As a result, we presume, of the Parliament 
of Religions held last year at Chicago, the 
University of Chicago now possesses an organ¬ 
ised department of comparative religion, with 
considerable endowments. The Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Barrows, who was president of the 
Parliament, is the holder of a professorial 
lectureship, founded by Mrs. Haskell. He 
proposes to deliver a course of lectures next 
April, on “ The Relations of Christianity to 
other Religions.” There is also an associate- 
professor, Dr. Q-. S. Goodspeed, who is 
lecturing throughout the year on “ The Semitic 
Religions.” In addition, two of the Hirsoh 
fellows are attached to this department. One 
of them, the Rev. Fulton J. Coffin, is giving 
this winter an elementary course of instruction 
in Hindi, which is intended mainly for mission¬ 
aries ; while the other, Mr. Edmund Bnokley, 
conducts Extension classes on “ Shinto, the 
Ethnic Faith of Japan.” We may further 
mention that another gift of 20,000 dollars 
(£4000) has been made to the University, to 
found a lectureship bearing Dr. Barrow’s 
name, by which six leotures are to be given 
at Calcutta, each alternate year, on the rela¬ 
tions of Christianity to other faiths. Dr. 
Barrows has himself been invited to deliver 
the first of these oourses. For an eloquent 
exposition of the hopes aroused by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions, we cannot do better than 
refer to Prof. Max Muller’s address to 
the American pilgrims at Oxford, which is 
printed in the December number of the Arena 
(London: Gay & Bird). 

We regret to record the death of Prof. 
Moritz Carriere, who bad long occupied the 
oh air of aesthetics at Munioh. In announcing 
the news to his own olass, Prof. W. von Christ 
used the following words: 

“ Dear leuchtende Stem der Wissenscbaft 1st 
verbllchen, der eigentliohe Banner tr tiger des 
Idealism ub an unrererUniversitat: Moritz Caniere 
1st aus dem Leben geschieden.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

DESERT SICK. 

Ah, me ! my heart is ead to-day 
For a eight of the palm clamps far away 
On the golden rand of Aboukir Bay. 

I am sick of the long, grey, gaslit street, 

And the tiresome tramping of Jaded feet, 

For the Arab footsteps are dumb and fleet. 

The Thames, fog-ridden, is full of care 
For the grim great barges that float on her, 
But the aahayboahs move light as air. 

Here all is noise, though never a tune, 

But the Nile winds softly heath sun and moon 
To the supple song that the rushes croon. 

Here skies are dun, and there amethyst, 

In the desert silence and God keep tryst 
And nothing stirs lest a word be missed. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for February contains a first 
paper, thoughtful and eloquent, by Dr. Fair- 
bairn, on “ The Person of Christ a problem in 
the philosophy of religion. Prof. Cheyne turns 
our attention to another kind of problems— 
those which have to be at least approximately 
solved before problems in the philosophic 
history of religion can be hopefully attacked. 


Whether he will obtain a hearing in England 
for such inconvenient theories of the composi¬ 
tion of the Book of Isaiah as are here sug¬ 
gested, in development of his previous inquiries, 
remains to be seen. Dr. Stalker’s eloquent 
sermon-essays on Jeremiah are continued. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay gives a searching criticism 
of a work on the Acts of the Apostles by the 
veteran Greek scholar, Prof. F. Blass, while 
agreeing with the author’s conservative atti¬ 
tude towards the higher criticism. Mr. Diggle 
considers the nature of faith, and Prof. Dods 
gives some useful notices of recent books. 


THE MILLENNIAL HISTORY OF 
HUNGARY. 

In the year 1896 the Hungarians are going to 
celebrate the millennium of their occupation of 
the oountrv they now inhabit. Exhibitions 
will be held, new buildings, &c., will be opened 
on the occasion. But not the least appropriate 
mode of celebration is the publication of the 
“ Millennial History of Hungary,” already com¬ 
menced by the Athenaeum publishing company. 
The ‘‘Millennial History” is to appear in 
weekly numbers, at sixpence each. When 
oomplete, it will form ten volumes or 200 


tions. 

While some of these illustrations are repro¬ 
ductions of pictures by modem artists, includ¬ 
ing Munkdcsy’s great picture of Arpdd 
receiving the homage of the Slavonic inhabi¬ 
tants, the greater number depict objects in the 
museums of historical interest or the illumina¬ 
tions of chronicles and other old MSS. It is 
about twenty years since a general history of 
Hungary appeared, and during that time a 
great deal of new matter has accumulated in 
the Transactions of learned societies, so that a 
work like the present, giving the results of the 
latest researches in a form generally accessible 
and intelligible, was manifestly called for. 

The veteran historian, M. Alexander Szli&gyi, 
is the editor of the whole work, but eaoh 
period will be entrusted to a special writer. 
Prof. Marczali, however, takes the lion’s share. 
Not only the first volume, treating of the 
pagan period, but also the second volume, 
giving the history of the kings of the house 
of Arp&d, will be from his pen, as well as the 
eighth, on the period of degeneracy and 
depression (1712-1815), and the last volume, 
on “Modem Hungary” (1848-1895). Of the 
first volume several numbers have already 
appeared; and if the whole work is finished on 
the same scale and in the same style, it will 
deserve to be a great success. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHAUCER AND FROISSART. 

London, Jan. 88,1888. 

It is well known that the first few lines of 
Chauoer’s Book of the Duehesse so closely agree 
with those of Froissart's Parody a d’Amours that 
one of the writers must unquestionably have 
translated from the other. The prevailing 
opinion among English scholars seems to be that 
Chauoer was in this instanoe the original, and 
Froissart the copyist. Prof. Skeat, for instanoe, 
in his note on the passage in his new edition of 
Ohaucer, says, without any expression of doubt, 
“The opening lines of this poem were sub¬ 
sequently copied (in 1384) by Froissart, in his 
Paradis d’ Amour.” In all probability Prof. 
Skeat’s authority for this positive statement is 
Sandras’s essay of 1859, which was written 
before the appearance of the only oomplete 
edition of Froissart’s poems. But Sandras’s 
date of 1384 for the Parodys d’Amours is founded 
on a dictum of M. Eervyn, which that eminent 
scholar afterwards saw reason to retract; and 
the truth is, as is pointed out by Mr. G. O. 
Macaulay, in a note appended to his article on 
Froissart in this month’s number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that instead of Froissart having 
copied Chauoer, it was Ohaucer who copied 
Froissart. As the matter is of some interest to 
Chauoer students, and Mr. Macaulay has only 
very briefly indicated the nature of the argu¬ 
ments on which his conclusion is based, I ask 
permission to state the evidence a little more 
fully. 

The poem of Froissart entitled “Le Joli 
Buisson de Jonece ” is distinctly dated in lines 
859-860, “ la trentieme nuit de novembre, L’an 
mil coo. xiij. et soissante”— i.e., November 30, 
1373. In an earlier passage of this work (lines 
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443-450), the author says that he has previously as an argument in favour of Froissart’s priority, 
written four other long poems (which are afi that he introduces the name quite naturally, 


written four other long poems (which are all that he introduces the name quite naturally, 
still extant ): Le Paradys d’Amourt, Li Orloge while Chauoer thrusts in the unsuitable word 


Amoureus, L'Espinette Amour ease, and La Prison heyr for the sake of rime. _ _ 

Amoureuse. From the use of the words apres suggested in the Academy that Eclympasteyr 
and puis, it appears that the order in which these might represent a Greek form ’ ZK\iprairrhp, 
poems are mentioned is chronological, the invented by some late mythologist to denote 

_ _a_ •_•_il___3 2 _ <t 4V,n fYoil nrVm nonoos ne surnnn ’’ 


Amoureute. From the use of the words apres suggested m me acadumy tnat ujciympasteyr 
and puis, it appears that the order in which these might represent a Greek form ’ Enhi/iwairriip, 


poem containing the supposed imitation of “the god who causes f«A.f or swoon” 
Chaucer being the earliest of the four. Now (from iK\tp*4C», _ an assumed derivative of 
the Book of the Ducheese was written on the i*Ai/i*«b«»). While I admit that this con- 
death of Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, which jeoture is far from certain, and is not free 
occurred in September, 1369. If the poem from difficulties, I still think it much more 
was begun immediately after that event, and likely than any other explanation hitherto 
written quickly, it may have been finished proposed; and the faot that Chaucer obtained 
before the end of the year. Perhaps the date the word from Froissart gives additional 


Perhaps the date the word from Froissart gives additional 
of its completion may have been some months plausibility to the supposition. For it was 
later. It is very unlikely that the poem would Froissart’s habit to adorn his poetry with 
come to Froissart’s knowledge immediately Greek or pseudo-Greek names of imaginary 
after it was written, or that as soon as he saw personages. In the Buisson de Jonece, for 
it he would proceed deliberately to borrow instance, he professes to cite from an anoient 


at in favour of Froissart’s priority, 3. The Ovis Perdita of Zovit (second edition), 

luces the name quite naturally, 4. The Btudentes of Stymmelias (second 

r thrusts in the unsuitable word edition). 

i sake of rime. I long ago 5. The Scenica, &o., of Beuohlin (edition of 
the Academy that Eclympasteyr 1540). 

ent a Greek form ’EkAi pvaarhp, 6. The Pyrgopolinices of Naogeorgus (first 

tome late mythologist to denote edition). 

rho causes f*A»4ir or swoon” The cover of the binding of the volume is 
fw, an assumed derivative of stamped 1553. For the Acolastus, &o., see 
While I admit that this con- Herford. 

’ from certain, and is not free The title-page of Grimald’s drama runs: 

ies, I still think it maoh more “Ohristus || Rediri || vns, Oomoedia || Tragica, 

»ny other explanation hitherto gaC ra 0 noua.|| Authors Nicolao Grtmoaldo. || 

1 the faot that Chaucer obtained Colonise loan. Gymnicus excudebat, || Anno 
om Froissart gives additional MDXLIII. 

i the supposition. For it was j have not yet had time to examine this 
ibit to adorn his poetry with piece, go excessively rare. But, hoping to 
udo-Greek names of imaginary publish it some day in a form accessible to 
In the Buisson de Jonece, _ for the studious pnblio, I will oontent myself in 
rofesses to cite from an anoient this plaoe with relieving Prof. Herford’s 
r of a certain Architeles, who doubts: the piece is a drama of the lyrio cast 
rpheus to grant him a vi«on of go common in the sixteenth oentury. There 


from the exordium for a poem of his own. poet the story of a certain Architeles^ who doubts: the piece is a drama of the lyrio cast 
However, without laying stress on these con- prayed to Morpheus to grant him a vision of go common in the sixteenth oentury. There 
siderations, it is obvious that if Froissart’s bis lost love Orphane. The name of Architeles are twenty- three personae in all, including 
lines are taken from Chaucer, the Paradys is genuinely Greek, and cannot have been Magdalen a, Joseph of Arimathia, Manes 
d'Amours could not have been begun earlier invented by Froissart. It is possible that he Pigrum, Chorus Galileidum, Chorus Disoi- 
than 1370; and that this and the three succeed- found the name of Edimpaster in the same P ul orU m, &o. Prefixed is an Epistola 


than 1370; and that this and the three succeed- found the name of Edimpaster m the same pu lorum, &c. Prefixed is an Epistola 

ing poems, containing in all eleven thousand source from whioh he derived the story of Nnnoupatoria of ten pages, to Gilbert Smith, 

lines, were written in little more than three Architeles and Morpheus. On the other hand, Arohdeacon of Peterborough, and dated : 
years. This rate of poetic production is, no if Edympasteyr or Enolimpostair be a figment ■< Oxoniae, e Collegio Martonensi, Anno, 
doubt, not unexampled, and may have been of Froissart’s own, it is paralleled in the names MDXLIII.” The Martonensi for Mertonensi 

surpassed; but it is certainly unusual, and in of two pairs of lovers—Pynoteus and Neptis- jg doubtless a blunder of the Cologne printer, 

this particular instance extremely improbable, phele and Ydrophus and Neptisphoras—whom 
Further, the editor of Froissart’s poetry, M. he mentions in his poems. These names are 
Scheler, is indined to think that the Espinette not happy inventions, but they are obvioudy 


particular instance extremely improbable. _ 

Further, the editor of Froissart’s poetry, M. he mentions in bis poems. These names are 
Scheler, is indined to think that the Espinette not happy inventions, but they are obvioudy 
Amoureuse contains alludons which refer that intended to simulate the sounding rhythm of 
poem to about the year 1361; and if this be classical nomenclature. Quite posdbly En- 
oorrect, the date of the Paradys d'Amours climpostair is a similar pieoe of unmeaning 
cannot well be later than 1360. However this jargon. 


ihele and Ydrophus and Neptisphoras—whom 
le mentions in bis poems. These names are 


may be, there is at least sufficient reason to 
condude that Chauoer borrowed the lines in 
question from Froissart, and not Froissart 
from Chaucer. 

This condurion is strengthened by other 
condderations. In 1369, so far as we know, 


Henry Bradley. 

NICHOLAS GRIMALD. 

Ithaoa, New Yotk: Jan. 18, 1896. 


THE USB OF “ A ” = CERTAIN PRONOUNS OF 
THE THIRD PERSON. 

Sydenham HSL 

This use is well known in Mid. Eng. There 
the a (we are told in the N. E, D.) is found 
standing for he, she, they, and it. It stands 
most commonly for he, less commonly for she 
and they ; and if it apparently stands sometimes 
for it, it is merdy because in some parts of 


Chaucer had written little original poetry, but the National Dictionary of Biography there is an 
had already acquired considerable skill as a error worth correcting. 


In the account of Nicholas Grimald given in England he was used where we should now use 
e National Dictionary of Biography there is an it. The explanation given is that ha was used 


translator. In this very poem, indeed, he 
introduces many passages dosdy imitated from 
Machault; and his art at this period is 


art at this period is 


The biographer states; 

“ Grimald is also credited with a similar work, 
Ohristus Sediviou , said to have been published at 


altogether modelled on Frenoh examples. It Cologne in 1543, but no copy is now known." 


is, therefore, just what is to be expected when 
we find him oopying Froissart. On the other 


The italios are mine. The biographer then 


= the more usual he and heo (the latter = both 
she and they, see Stratmann s.v. “As”), and that 
the h of this ha was dropped. Many think, no 
doubt, that this use of a was confined to 
English, but this is by no means the case. 

In Frenoh a is used, at any rate, in the 
Norman dialeot, for elle, the steps being die, 


r,w wpymgnroissarr. un me otner referg to Goedek e, Orundriss (§ 113; No. 30), steps oeing eue, 

hand, that Froissart should have imitated ^ to Herford, Literary Relations of England «• ^ e ?f, s ‘SP 8 ," e M « 17en m 

Chaucer, especially at this early stage of the _, n __/J, ni\ Moisy s Did. (s.u. “a ). He tells us, moreover. 


Chaucer, especially at this early stage of the 
Englishman’s poetic development, is something 
so surprising that nothing but the supposed 
exigencies of chronology can have induced any 
scholar to believe it. Moreover, a comparison 
between the two poems will, I think, show 


and Germany (p. 113). 

These references do not warrant such a 
sweeping assertion. Herford says (cautiously), 
p. 109 (note) : 

“The doubt chiefly concerns the Ohristus 


le tells us, moreover, 


between the two poems will, 1 think, show „ uucu, T. 

clearly that the reference to the poet’s sleep- which is mentioned by Goedeke (§ 113, 

lessness, with which both begin, has a much No ‘ 30) as a Cologne print.” 

. .. . _ -° ’ . . A -_• _ 1 UW .1 \ TT_ M _J__ 


more sufficient motive in Froissart’s poem than Again, 
in that of Chaucer. “ I ha? 

The Book of the Duchesse owes to the Paradys and deem 
d'Amours not only the opening lines, but also authority, 
the mysterious word Eclympasteyr,* the name which he 
of a son of the god of sleep. I may here a diffei 
remark in passing that Prof. Skeat has in- Herfor 
advertently followed Chaucer’s example in before t' 
confusing “ the god of sleep ” with Morpheus. Goedeke. 

r\ __x?_ir 1_ t 1 . . 1 -ni 1 .... 


Again, p. 113 (note), Herford says: 

“ I have met with no other trace of this piece, 
and describe it as a drama solely on Goedeke’s 
authority. Bale’s omission of the Com. or Trag., 


that a also = elles, whilst e is also used — elle 
and elles (see s.v. “e”). But a aad e are used in 
this wav only when they precede a consonant 
other than h. Examples of some of these 
forms will be found in some of G. de 
Maupassant’s books, for he was a Norman. 
Thus, in Le Soria (28th ed., 1893), pp. 186, 
187 (in the tale called “ Le Diable ”), there will 
be found alle, dll '—several times—and a; and 
see also Monsieur Parent (23rd ed., 1893), pp. 
102, 95, 96, 99. In p. 102 all' is onoe 


which he usually prefixes to dramas, would point uged before a consonant (“ all’ n’ bougera 
to a different conclusion.” pu ”). Now I do not say that this a 

Herford’s admirable work was written has been passed on to English; but, 


Herford’s admirable work was written hi 
before the appearance of the re-edition of if 
Goedeke. Hence his reference to the old N 


Ovid mentions Morpheus, Icelos, and Phantasos edition (§113, No. 30) was the only one possible 
as three of the innumerable sons of Somnus; to him ; and here Goedeke gives merely name, 
Froissart appears to have understood this title, and date. But in the new edition, which 
coirectly, though Chaucer did not. In the must have been accessible to the writer in the 


pu”). Now 1 do not say that this a 
has been passed on to English; but, 
if this a was used in former times in 
Normandy, it may have helped to bring a = 
she into use in England. But Burguy 
says nothing about the use of al(l)e or a in 
Normandy, though he believes ale to have been 


existing text of Froissart the name is spelt National Dictionary, is the statement (§115, 

Endimpostair ; whether the form in the M8S. No. 25) that a copy of the Ohristus is in the in the sermons of St. Bernard, 
of Chaucer or that printed in Froissart is the library at Wolfenbuttel. In German we also find a similarly used, 

more correct is, of course, quite uncertain. If Further, I can give the assurance that a copy but = er (he), and not for the fern. pron. 
Froissart did not invent the word, it is probable is in my own possession. I had the good fortune as in Frenoh. Examples will be found in 
that the last syllable was purposely distorted by to acquire it only a few days ago, almost by Frommann’s Deutsche Mundarten—e.g., i. 42, 
him to supply a rime for air. It may be noted, accident, from a second-hand dealer. It is “a goht” (= er geht). This a may be derived 

_ bound up in a 16mo volume containing: either from ar — er (Fr. vi. 167 many times), 

* I write this name without the final » which the 1. The Acolastus of Gnapheus (second or, as in Eng., from ha = the more ordinary 
M?S. append to it; the rime-word h yr, though edition). Low Germ, he (— er), see Fr . u. 75, 9; 95,13; 

written htyre in the MSS., is a monosyllable. 2. The Ohristus Redivivus. (395,3; 400, 12 :419, 1; but these reference* 


must have been accessible to the writer in the the primitive form of el(l)e in _ Burgundy 


(p. 127), and says that it is sometimes found 
in the sermons of St. Bernard. 

In German we also find a similarly used, 


Further, I can give the assurance that a copy but = er (he), and not for the fern. pron. 

■__„•_Tv.jxi_ os _i _i_ i?_v. T?_ 


that the last syllable was purposely distorted by to acquire it only a few days ago, almost by 
him to supply a rime for air. It may be noted, accident, from a second-hand dealer. It is 

- bound up in a 16rno volume containing: 

* I write this name without the final t which the 1. The Acolastus of Gnapheus (second 


* I write this name without the final t which the 
M8S. append to it; the rime-word h yr, though 
written fuyrs in the MSS., is a monosyllable. 


The Ohristus Redivivus. 
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include also the other forms ha, hdi, hce, and 
he, see also vols. iiL and vi. in Index. 

With regard to Italian, a Tuscan lady tells 
me that she has never heard a so used in Tus¬ 
cany, but in Piedmontese it certainly is so 
used, and even more widely than in Englkia, 
Thus, in Sant’ Albino’s Dictionary of the Pied¬ 
montese Dialect, I find the following: 

“Preposto al verbo, fa Is red de’ segoenti pro- 
nomi, egli, alia, esso, esse, co’ loro plurali, come 
da' aeguenti esempj : A dm. egli, ella, easo, eaaa 
vienc. A tomo, eglino, elleno elle, eaai, esse 
torosnc.” 

Nor are these mere dictionary forms; for in 
Franceechi’s In Citta ed in Campagna (8th 
ed., Turin, no date) I find (p. 318), “ A la 
■avia longa,” and in p. 61, “A l’ha su la punta 
d’ ii dii ” [dalle dita], in both of which passages 
a — ella, and both are spoken by natives of 
Turin. Still, in Tuscany they do, at any rate, 
use a’ — egli and eglino (see Petrooohi’s Diet.) 
and Francesohi (op. cit., pp. 24, 251), while 
in the following (p. 65), “ Gli & tanto grasso, 
ohe la carrozza o’ pende tutta dalla sua parte ” 
(spoken by a young Florentine lady), e’ seems 
to stand for etta, as ella would scarcely be used 
of carrozza. And the ohange of this e to a 
is, as we have already had occasion to see, wide¬ 
spread, and it is very understandable. 

Indeed, in all the four languagee with which 
I have h»d to do here, the a, in the oases cited, 
seems to represent an older e; and this in 
Italian and French certainly represents a still 
older », as is apparently the case also in 
German and in English. 

F. Chance. 


LUTHRR’3 TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

London. 

Prof. Earl Pearson in his review of Life and 
letters of Erasmus (Academy, November 3, 
1894), oomments with some severity on Mr. 
Fronde’s “ignorance of vernacular religious 
literature ”; but his own remarks on this 
subject are open to doubt. “The author of 
Luther," he says, 

"had no idea of the existence of a ‘German 
Vulgate ’ in some nineteen pre-Lutheran High or 
Low German editions; he had no idea that the 
* September Bibel ’ was rather a twentieth edition 
of the German Vulgate than a new and indepen¬ 
dent translation.’’ 

The first attempt at translating the whole 
Bible into High German was made in the be¬ 
ginning of the fourteenth century; and a 
facsimile of the oldest existing German MS. 
was published some time ago. ( Codex Teplen- 
sis, enthaltend die Schrift des neuen Gezeuges; 
attests deutsohe Handsohrift, welche den 
im xv. Jahrhundert gedruokten deutschen 
Bibeln zu Grunde gelegen. Miinohen, 1881 & 
1882). From the time of the invention of 
printing until the year 1518 there appeared 
fourteen editions of this version, to which must 
be added four in the Low German dialect. 
These editions are all based upon the same 
translation; they all represent the same text; 
they exhibit difference only in the corrections 
ana emendations which the successive editors 
introduced according to their taste or the 
dialect to which they are accustomed. 

In what relationship does Luther stand to 
this older translation r Has he drawn upon 
it ? Does he show any acquaintance with it P 
For his version published in September, 1522, 
he used Erasmus' edition of the New Testament 
of 1519, as well as an edition by Gerbel (Strass- 
burg); whereas the older version was made 
from the Vulgate, and added to the deficiencies 
of the Latin text some astounding misconcep¬ 
tions of .its own. The basis of the two versions 
being different, the likeness between them—if 
than is any—must lie in the diction. Luther 


remarked once (according to W. Meyer, Ge- 
schichte der SchrifterklSrung, vol. i., p. 258) that 
the old translators had concealed their names 
because their conscience told them that they 
had done their work badly. Even if the 
authenticity of this remark be impugned, there 
can be no doubt regarding the letter which the 
Reformer wrote to Amsdorf from the Wartburg, 
January 19,1522. 

“Interim biblia transforam, quamquam onus 
susceperim ultra vires. Vides nunc, quid sit 
interpreter! et cur haotenus a nullo sit attenta- 
turn, qui profiteretur nomen suum.’’ 

If this is the opinion whioh Luther enter¬ 
tained of his predecessors, it would be strange 
if he had in his own work followed them 
closely; and, considering Luther’s originality 
and candour of speech, it would be surprising 
if he had availed himself of their labours with¬ 
out a word of acknowledgment. G. Hopf, in 
his inquiry into the history of German Bible- 
translations (p. 23 eg.), has endeavoured to 
draw a series of parallels between Luther’s 
and the earlier version; but the result of this 
industry has been merely to furnish us with a 
list of short sentences and turns of speech which 
are (even in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt, 
v., 25 sq., where the similarity seems most 
marked) too trifling to warrant the assumption 
that Luther made use of any older source. We 
need but oompare a few chapters in “ the noble 
purity of Luther's language,” as J. Grimm 
styles it, with the diction of the earlier 
versions—whioh is heavy and obscure, even for 
those days—in order to understand the unique 
position whioh the “ September-Bibel ” oocu- 

S 'es. Luther knew of the existence of the 
erman Bible; he had possibly a low opinion 
of its merits; he oertainly, even if he possessed 
a copy, made no use of it, while he was 
labouring over his self-imposed task on 
the Wartburg, and at Wittenberg. His is, 
in point of matter and style, “a new and 
independent translation ” ; not the (nine¬ 
teenth, or) “ twentieth edition of the German 
Vulgate,” but a new version from the original, 
whioh was destined to see ten different editions 
—apart from numerous reprints—during the 
lifetime of its author. 

The editions of the German Vulgate had 
been printed in small numbers, they were read 
by few; their supply would have been in¬ 
sufficient for the wants of the clerics, not to 
mention educated laymen [cp. O.F. Fritzsohe in 
Herzog's Bealencykl. (1st ed., vol. iii., p. 336 ; 

the circulation they obtained cannot be com¬ 
pared with that of Luther’s New Testament 
within the first few months of its appearance. 
That the Bible was a lost book till Luther re¬ 
discovered it is a myth, according to Prof. 
Karl Pearson. Whatever Biblical knowledge 
the Church may have taught the people, and 
schoolmasters drilled into their scholars, for 
the vernacular literature of Germany Luther’s 
Testament was a revelation. 

C. H. Mere. 


BRUNETTO LATINO OR BRUNETTO LATINI? 

Domey Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

In an interesting supplemental note to the 
first volume of his recently published Readings 
on the "Inferno," Mr. Vernon discusses once 
more the question, already handled by Thor 
Sundby and Rodolfo Renier (see Academy, 
July 17, 1886), as to the “correct” form of 
Brunetto’s casato: i.e., whether it should be 
“ Latins ” or “ Latino.” 

In a review in these columns of Mr. Vernon’s 
earlier work, Readings on the “ Purgatorio" 
(Academy, February 8, 1890), I took exception 
to his use of the form “Latini,” for the reasons 
(discussed elsewhere) that Brunetto himself and 
his contemporaries used the form “Latino.” 
Mr. Vernon explains in his present note that 


he writes “ Latini” as being the correct form 
“ in this nineteenth century ”; and he quotes 
the opinion of several well-known Italian 
Dantists in favour of this usage, in oonformity 
with the modem Italian practice. To this, of 
oourse, no exception can be taken. I was con¬ 
tending for the use of the form usually em¬ 
ployed in Brunetto’s own times. It appears, 
however, on a closer examination, that even in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth oenturies there 
was no settled usage as to the form of this and 
similar names. 

In the Tresor (ii. 1) Brunetto speaks of him¬ 
self as “ Brunez Latins ” (= Brunettus Latinus 
— Brunetto Latino); and in the Tesoretto he 
twice (L 70; xx. 5) introduces himself as “Io 
Brunetto Latino,” the form in these cases being 
assured by the rime. His contemporary, Bono 
Giamboni, who translated the Tresor into 
Italian, invariably calls him “ Latino,” as does 
Boocaccio iu his Commentary on the Divina 
Commedia. In the Florentine (1823) edition of 
Villani, the name appears as “ Brunetto Latini ” 
(viii. 10). Benvenuto da Imola writes “ Bru¬ 
nettus Latinus ” in his Commentary on Inf. 
xv. 32; and in the accompanying text occurs 
the form “ Latino,” which is a well-established 
variant in MSS. of the Divina Commedia (see 
Moore, Textual Criticism, p. 106). 

Butin contemporary documents (quoted by 
Zannoni in the preface to his edition of the 
Tesoretto) the name appears variously as “ Bur- 
nectus filius quondam Bonaocorsi Latini ”(1254); 
“ Bumectus Bonacoorsi Latini ” (1255); “ Bru- 
neotus de Latinis” (1273); “Her Buraettus 
Latini” (1287); “ Ser Brunettus Latinus” 
(1289); the first three of which are signatory. 
The form “ Brunetto Latini ” apparently stands 
for “ Brunetto dei Latini.” 

It may be noted in this connexion that Villani 
speaks indifferently of “ Corso Donati” and 
“Corso de’ Donati” (viii. 49, 96), and of 
“ Napoleone Orsini” and “ Napoleone degli 
Orsini ” (viii. 89); and that Dante, whose name 
appears in the Latin works both as “ Dantes 
Allagherius ” (Epist. ii. v., vi., &o., A. T. §24) 
and “ Dantes Alagherii ” [A. T. § 1), speaks of 
one and the same person without distinction as 
“ Guido Ghiselerius ” (V. E. i. 15) and “ Guido 
de Ghisileriis ” (F. E. ii. 12). 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE BOOK OF JOB AND THE NIOOMAOHBAN 
ETHICS. 

Loo Ion: Jan. S6, 18*5. 

The remarkable verses from Job xiv. 21, 22 
are rendered by the Authorised Version : 

“ His sons come to honour, and he knoweth [it] 
not; 

And they are brought low, but he perceiveth [it] 
not of them. 

But his flesh upon him shall have pain, 

And his soul within him shall mourn.” 

The rendering of the Revised Version is identi¬ 
cal, with the exception that the futures “ shall 
have pain ” and “ shall mourn ” become “ hath 
pain” and “ moumeth.” This is an improve¬ 
ment ; but some difficulty results from trans¬ 
lating the Hebrew expression “upon 

him,” in the one member of the last verse, and 
“ within him ” in the other. Moreover, there 
is an incongruity in representing the dead man 
as having still his soul “ within him.” If, 
however, we render the expression in question 
by “concerning it”—a rendering to whioh I 
fail to see any valid grammatical objection— 
these difficulties disappear, and we may trans¬ 
late the verses: 

“ His sons come to honour, and he knoweth not; 
And they are brought low, but he perceiveth 
them not: 

Only his flesh concerning it is in pain, 

And his soul concerning it mourns.” 

Or we may, instead of “concerning it,” sub- 
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stitnte “on that account.” But, it may be 
asked, are not the two verses thus translated 
inconsistent the one with the other P Not at 
all, it may be replied, it the writer intended to 
state that there was merely some community of 
feeling between the deceased parent and his 
surviving children, but no perception by the 
senses and intellect. 

It may seem that the thought might easily 
have suggested itself that there is some re¬ 
semblance, with regard to the general sense, 
between the verses I have quoted from Job and 
the well-known passage in Aristotle (Nic. Eth 
I. x. 4, 5. But, so far as I am aware, no one has 
seen the analogy. Aristotle concludes that, 
while it would be unreasonable to suppose that 
the dead are for ever affected by the varying 
fortunes of their descendants, who in process of 
time become further and further removed from 
them, nevertheless for a certain time, and to 
some extent, deceased parents have a sym¬ 
pathetic feeling for their descendants in both 
prosperity and adversity. To suppose the con¬ 
trary would seem to argue a deficiency of 
affection (a (ay &<pi\ov <palr(rai) and contrary to 

g eneral opinion (rait Si(<ut irewrior), Nic. Eth., 
ook I. xi. 1. How widely spread was this 
opinion the verses from Job afford somo 
evidence. That in Job the deceased should be 
regarded as affected by the Surrpa(iai of his 
children rather than by their tirpa(ia i, accords 
with the pessimistic representation in Job xiv, 
of the condition of “ man born of woman.” 

TnoMAS Tyler, 


much in earnest as his audience.” Now there 
was certainly the “cheers and laughter” 
usually evoked by an oratorical sally; but the 
rest of the proceedings were perfectly serious, 
not to say dry. Disraeli’s speech, in fact, was 
an interlude in a decorous religious meeting. 
Moreover, the merriment undoubtedly caused 
by the perusal of the speech and by a cartoon 
in Punch was largely due to a reporter’s or 
printer’s blunder — “ angels ” instead of 
“angel.” I doubt whether Mr. Fronde has 
chosen the least inaccurate report. There were 
certainly not two I’s in the sentence. Turning 
to the Bishop, and waving his arm, Disraeli 
said, “ My lord, I am on the side of the angel.” 

I regret that I did not become aware of 
these inaccuracies during Mr. Fronde’s life 
time, for I should have called his attention to 
them, and he would doubtless have explained 
how they arose. I can only oonjeoture that 
Mark Pattison, who was present, or some 
other “ mocker,” gave him a satirioal account, 
not imagining that he would take it seriously. 
A reference to the newspapers or to Irving’s 
Annals would have prevented his mistake as to 
the nature of the meeting. Mr. Beginald 
Wilberforoe, in his father’s life, likewise gives 
the proper version of this ; but he repeals the 
blunder of “angels,” and he discreetly sup¬ 
presses any comment on the speech in the 
Bishop’s diary. 

J. G. Alger. 


mr. frodde on lord beaconsfibld at 

OXFORD. 

Paris: Jm. 87,1695. 

I had occasion the other day, for the first 
time, to consult Mr. Fronde’s Life of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and was not a little surprised 
to find that his account of the celebrated 
Oxford speech of November 2d, 1864, was full 
of inaocuraoies. Mr. Froudesays (p. 173): 

“ Disraeli happened to be on a visit at Cuddea- 
don, and it happened equally that a diocesan con¬ 
ference was to be held at Oxford at the time, with 
Bishop Wilberforoe in the chair. . . . Disraeli, 
to the surprise of everyone, presented himself in 
the [dheldonian] theatre. ... He lounged 


BARON DE MALORTIE’a “HERE, THERE, AND 
EVERYWHERE.” 

London: Jin. 98, 1891. 

Your reviewer of Baron Malortie's book says 
(Academy, January 26): 

“ It is common to tease Prussians with reference 
to the Bronzsll [BronnzeU] mare, that animal 
being the only prisoner made by the Prince of 
Prussia and the army invading Baden to repress 
the insurrection, when they dispersed the rebels 
at Bronzell without firing a shot.” 

This statement is a confusion of historical 
faots. It mixes up the events of 1849 in 
Baden and Bhenish Bavaria with those of 1850 
in Hesse-Cassel; and it gives a wrong account 
of both. 

There was no insurrection in Hesse-Cassel, but 


into the room in a black velvet shooting coat.and a only a partial refusal to pay taxes, owing to 
if he had been accidently passing the Prince Elector’s violation of the constitu- 


wide awake hat, as 
through the town.” 

Now, there was no diocesan conference. It 
was the annual meeting of the Diocesan 
Society for Augmenting Small Livings. So 
far from Disraeli’s appearance creating sur¬ 
prise, his name had figured in the bills as the 
great attraction, and the Times had conse¬ 
quently sent down a reporter. I had a seat 
immediately at the foot of the platform. It 
was the second time I had seen Disraeli, and 
the first time I had heard him. I therefore 
eyed and listened to him intently. He wore a 
black velvet shooting jacket, but I am almost 
positive that he had a chimney-pot hat. In¬ 
deed, it iB my impression that he held it in his 
hand during part of his speech. He did not, 
of course, “ lounge in,” but entered with the 
Bishop, Mr. Beresford Hope, and other_nota- 
bilities. 

oalled upon “ the 

Dis-ra-6'-li,” for the distinct four syllables and 
the accent on the penultimate struck me as 
unusual. 

Mr. Froude proceeds to quote a passage from 
the speech: 

“What Is the question now placed before 
society with the glib ajaurancj the most astound¬ 
ing P The question is this; Is man an ape or 
an angel ? I, my lord, I am on the side of the 
angels.” 

“ Pit and gallery,” adds Mr. Froude, “ echoed 
with laughter. . . . Disraeli was at least as 


tion. And when the Prussian troops on the one 
hand, and those of Austria and Bavaria on the 
other, came into conflict at Bronnzell in 
November, 1850, no “ rebels ” were vanquished 
by any Prince of Prussia; but, after a slight 
skirmish, the Prussian troops retreated before 
those of the Confederation. On that occasion 
a gray horse was shot; and so ended a conflict 
in which claims of “ Federal supremacy ” and 
“Prussian leadership ” were at issue. 

It had been very different more than a year 
before in Baden and Bhenish Bavaria. There 
was an “ insurrection ” there. That is to say, 
the whole people of South-western Germany, 
including even the mass of the army, rose in 
support of the legally constituted German 
parliament as against perjured princes. A 
democratic government and a constituent 


I remember, too, that the Bishop assembly were formed in Baden; and for 
“ tl> “ Bight Hon. _ Benjamin several months a war went on, three Boyalist 

army corps moving against the army of the 
rebels,” who upheld the cause of national 
freedom and unity. 

One of those army corps was commanded by 
the Prince of Prussia, afterwards the Kmg- 
Emperor William I. After many battles in 
the open field, and the surrender of the 
fortress of Bastatt, which had held out longest, 
the bulk of the army of the “ rebels ” was still 
able to effect its entry into Swiss territory. 
Then court-martial fusillades began against 
the prisoners of war, the promise given to the j 


defenders of BaBtatt being broken. The 
number of political prisoners was such that, 
though all the available buildings of the Grand 
Duchy were used, they were scarcely able to 
oontain them. Among those executed during 
three months by drumhead law were a notable 
member of the German parliament, the 
governor of Bastatt, a number of offioers and 
soldiers, and men of all classes. The property 
of the political prisoners was confiscated, and 
such was the number of exiles that it exoeeded 
that of any emigration from France or Poland 
after the overthrow of a popular movement. 

These are the true facts, which, having been 
implicated in those events, I think it a duty to 
give oorreotly. 

Karl Blind. 

London: Jm. 28,1895. 

General Ferdinando Beneventano del Bosco 
was a brother of my brother-in-law. I never 
heard of his being in needy circumstances. 
Baron Malortie must have taken the General’s 
remark, “ Je suis au bout de mon rouleau,” 
trop au serieux. We often hear people we 
know to be well off say in English they 
are “ hard up,” and think nothing of it. The 
General had some private means of his own, 
and many wealthy relatives in Naples and 
Sicily. It is true that after Gaeta he resided 
in Paris in a modest apartment, with one body 
servant or valet. I should say that he would 
have been a welcome guest at Count de Oham- 
bord’s table. 

The General was offered by the Italian 
Government the same rank and emoluments in 
the Italian army; but he declined them, saying, 

“ Noblesse oblige: I have taken the oath to the 
old king, I will not perjure myself as the 
others have done.” 

Nevertheless, one of his nephews is a great 
favourite at the Italian Court, and was selected 
to accompany the Crown Prinoe when he made 
his last visit to England; but, unfortunately, he 
met with a dreadful lift accident, which pre¬ 
vented him. 

E. W. St. Honor?: Stanford 
(K.C. Isabella de Catolioa). 


“ MATCHAVIL” AND MACHXAYEL. 

London: Jm. 11,1895. 

Mr. Saintsbury, in his Seuenieenth Century 
Lyrics, commenting upon Cowley’s line, 
“Matchavil, the waiting-maid,” writes thus: 

“ Matehavil.—Ot course = ‘ Machiavel ’ : and fn 
common quotation of the line, a favourite one, it 
is usually spelt so. But Coirley must have in¬ 
tended the oddity,perhapsforaplayon ‘ match.’ ” 
That is doubtless a possible explanation of the 
odd spelling in this place; but the oddity is 
not peculiar to Cowley. Habington in Castara 
says of certain political wiseacres and busy- 
bodies, that 

“ The crosse or prosperous fate of princes, they 
- Ascribe to rashnetso, cunning, or delay: 

And on each action comment with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Matchavill.” 

And in that singular work, the_ Varieties of 
David Person, “ of Loghlands in Sootland, 
Gentleman” (1635), we read of “A maxime 
. not hatched in the brain of a Florentine 
matchiavill. . . .” 

Lionel Johnson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Siwdat, Fab. 10. 4 pm. Sunday Leatnre : “Deep Bea Ex- 

S lorationa in thtir Geological Bearings,” bj Dr. B. D. 
loberts. 

7.90 p m. Ethical: “ The Cynics and Cyrenaice,” by 
Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 

Monday, Fob. It. 4 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Leeture, 
“Meana for Verifying Ancient Embroideries and Laces,” 
I., by Mr. Alan 8. C.-le. 

5p.m. Lcnion Institution : “Truth and Falsehood 
aa to Bltctrie Currents in the Body,” by Prof. Victor 
Qorsley. 
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8 p-m. Boyxl Aoodamr: “Sehoolaof Sonlptnnof 
the Sixth end Filth Ccntnxiez B.C I., by Hr. A. 8. 
Homy. 

8 p.m. Library Arsodation: " The Catalogue of 
Xngliah litera t ure Schema.” by Hr. H. B. Tedder. 

8.8} p.m Geographical: •• North-Weit Britiah 
Guiana,” by Hr. G. G. D Ixon; “A Journey in German 
K'ew Guinea.” by Chpt Cayley Webeter. 

Tcibday, Feb. U,8pm. BoyalInatitntion : The Internal 
Framework of Plante and Ardmalr,” Y., by Prof. 0. 
Stewart. 

4 p.m. Adatie: “Hie Nlgarictan,” by Hr. F. F. 
Arbnthnot. 

8pm. CSril Engineen: Diaeuarion,"TheHechanical 
and Sledded Begnlatfcm of Bteam-Eoginea.” 

8 p.m. Colonial Inatitntion: “ The Critical Position 
of British Trade with Oriental Countries,” by Hr. T. H. 
'Whitehead. 

8 SO p.m. Anthropological Institute: “ The Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey of the United Kingdom,” by Hr. E. W. 
Bzaorook, President: “ Frehiatorie in Corn¬ 

wall,” I, by Hr. A. L. Levels; “The Northern Settle¬ 
ments of the West Saxons,” by Or. John Beddoe. 

WsDxasoav, Feb. IS, 8 p.m. Society of Aria : “ light 
Bail ways,” by Hr. W. *. Ac worth. 

Thussdat, Feb. 14.8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Meteorite*, ” 
L, by Hr. L. Fletcher. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arte: “Village Communities 
in Southern India,” by 0. Krishna Kenan. 

6 p.m. London Inattention: “ Glass, Antic ue and 
Arttatic," by Hr. C. F. Blnns. 

8p.m. Boyal Academy: ” Schools of Sculpture of 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.O.,” II., by Hr. A. S. 
Hurray. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : “Berenible Begene- 
ratire Armatures and Short Air Spaoe Dynamos,” by 
Hr. W. B. Bayers. 

8p.m. H at hem atieal: “The Theory of Groups of 
Fiaite Order, HL tad IV.,” by Prof. W. Burnside. 

8 88 p-m. Antiquaries. 

Fain at, Feb. 18,8 p m. Geologies!: Anniversary Meeting. 

8 80 pm. Viking Club: "Sword and Saga,” by 
Hr. B H. Bayeratcok. 

9 p.m. Boyal Institution : “ Kountainaering,” by 
Hr. CUrton 0. Dent. 

Satusdat. Feb. 18, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “The 
Traditional and National In Hurio,” II., by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie. 


SCIENCE. 

7 he Latin language ; an Historical Account 

of Latin Sounds, Stems and Flexions. 

By W. M. Lindsay. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

The author of this elaborate treatise may 
naturally have feared that he was some¬ 
what premature iu undertaking it. The 
additions to our knowledge of the Latin 
language, especially of Early Litin, and of 
its relations to the cognate Italian and to 
the Celtic languages, have been so numerous 
and important during the last few years, that 
it might well have- been thought prudent to 
wait and see what a few more years might 
bring ^before attempting to sum up and 
appraise the gains. Messrs. King and 
Cookson’s well-known work, though pub¬ 
lished but six years ago, contains much 
which the authors would probably now 
wish to put otherwise. Skutsch’s researches, 
which nave changed the form of many a 
paragraph in Mr. Lindsay’s book, are hardly 
two years old. Wolffiin’s Archiv is still 
enlarging and giving precision to our 
knowledge by its invaluable aeries of 
detailed investigations. Yon Planta’s im¬ 
portant Grammatik d. Oskisch - Omlrischen 
DialekU is yet unfinished. And if monu¬ 
mental records are not yet sought out with 
the system and thoroughness which is to be 
desired, additions are constantly being made 
of no slight interest and value. But if this 
is the view of the position which must 
necessarily present itself to the writer, it is 
not one shared by the student, who naturally 
desires to be put as soon as possible in 
possession of what is known already, with¬ 
out waiting for what may be known here¬ 
after. 

It may be said at once that Mr. Lindsay’s 
learned andoarefulworkisadmirablyadapted 
to the student’s needs. It is, in the fullest 


sense of the word, an “ historical ” account, 
extending by the help of comparative phil¬ 
ology back to the Indo-Earopean forms, 
and carried on to the Romance derivatives, 
and thus throwing the fullest attainable 
light on both early and classical Latin. 
Originality is, of coarse, not to be expected 
or desired. On the one hand, Mr. Lindsay 
has been guided mainly by Brugmann’s 
Grundries ; on the other, by Meyer-Lubke’s 
Grammatik der romanitehen Sprachen, than 
which it would be impossible to find 
authorities more trustworthy and up to 
date. But he has by no means neglected 
earlier collections of facts, such as those of 
Oorssen, Neue, and Sohuchardt; and he has 
utilised for himself muoh of the inex¬ 
haustible material furnished by the Corpus, 
as well as the dissertations published in 
the Archiv and elsewhere. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that even the first part of the very 
elaborate Historieche Grammatik der Latein- 
iechen Sprache, to be published by Fr. 
Stolz and his distinguished coadjutors, 
was not issued in time to be used by 
Mr. Lindsay. But the appearance inde¬ 
pendently of two such important treatises, 
written on the same lines, gives the student 
an excellent opportunity of ascertaining 
how far the most recent methods of re¬ 
search have led to conclusions which can 
be regarded as generally accepted. 

Mr. Lindsay has done some injustice to 
his work by speaking of it in the preface 
as if it were only Oorssen brought up to 
date. Of the ten chapters of which his 
book consists, not more than four are to 
any degree covered by Oorssen’s investi¬ 
gations. In the whole of the important 
section dealing with stems and flexions 
Oorssen gives only occasional and un¬ 
systematic guidance. But this is but an 
obiter dictum, hardly worth noticing, if it 
had not been in danger of misleading those 
not familiar with the history of the litera- 
ture. 

On the whole, Mr. Lindsay’s arrangement 
is that which is naturally suggested by the 
divisions of his subject. It would pro¬ 
bably have been better had he given 
greater prominence at the beginning to the 
characters to be adopted for transcription 
of various languages. A reader who over¬ 
looks the brief note on p. xxviii. will find 
many a stumbling-block in his way, such as, 
e.g., the italic k in early Latin forms. It is 
hard, too, to see the advantage of departing 
in any case fromBrugmann’s system, which is 
that now generally adopted, except, perhaps, 
for Old English; while the use of the word 
“often” in that note suggests possibilities 
of confusion, which, happily, the text does 
not appear to confirm. A brief Lautlehre 
might with advantage have been given in 
an early part of the book, with such ex¬ 
planations as would have made the forms 
quoted much more intelligible. On the 
other hand, difficulties are caused by follow¬ 
ing Brugmann in treating of the personal 
terminations after the tense-stems; it is 
awkward to have terms like “secondary 
endings” used long before there is any 
explanation of their meaning. Compression 
has been carefully studied, as a rule; and 
this makes it the more surprising that Mr. 
Lindsay has fallen into what may almost be 


called a habit of repeating the same in¬ 
formation in full two or three times over 
in different places, where a simple reference 
would have been sufficient. For instance, 
when the word for clue is first quoted, it is 
natural enough to give a quotation from 
Festus in explanation of it (p. 182) ; but 
there is no reason why this should be re¬ 
peated at length on p. 293, and again on 
p. 312. And similar instances are by no 
means uncommon. The index, though 
fairly full, is in this respect very in¬ 
complete ; and those who use the book 
should notice that the references are 
not exhaustive— e.g., levir is discussed not 
only on pp. 200 and 242, but also on 
pp. 230, 289, 350, the cognates being 
quoted in full three or four times over. 
The substitution of reference for repetition 
in such cases would have made room for 
more frequent references to the literature, 
which would have been welcome to the 
teacher, if not to the student. We have 
too often phrases such as “ another 
theory is,” “ the view has been suggested,” 
and the like, where the addition of a refer¬ 
ence from Mr. Lindsay’s note-book would 
have made it easier to weigh the arguments 
on which the theory rested. The proof- 
sheets have been read with great care, and 
misprints are extremely few. The only 
ones which I have noticed are gutteral 
on p. 92, a trifling one in the last line 
of p. 106, and another in the third line 
of §125 (p. 107). Mr. Lindsay seems to 
have given up early in his book the 
attempt to hinder his printers from giving 
the barbarous “ dissyllabic,” and one 
regrets to see that Bentley’s crashing 
of “cotemporary” has been forgotten. 
Still more to be regretted is the levity 
shown to what Dr. Reid justly calls “ the 
odious quum.” Mr. Lindsay knows his 
Bersu {cf. p. 44) ; and surely in a historical 
grammar the word ought not to be treated 
without a reference to the date of its 
first appearance. The forms vacillo, mamilla, 
on p. 117 are required by the argument; 
but one would be glad to know the 
authority on which they rest (bucclla stands 
on a different footing). It is doubtful 
whether many would agree with Mr. 
Lindsay when he Bays, “the preposition 
with now ends only in the rfA-sound of thin, 
though in early modern English it had in 
certain allocations the <A-eound of this." 
How would he now pronounce with all ? It 
is still more doubtful whether the Gothic 
fadeer (p. 157) could possibly have had the 
soft spirant sound, unknown till so much 
later in English. The “ late Latin ” use of 
quanti for quot (p. 451) can hardly ha denied 
to Statius {Stlv. iv. 3, 49), to say nothing of 
the quanta milia of Propertius. The use of 
haec as a fern. plur. is not to be excluded 
from classical Latin when it is so common 
in Cicero and Caesar (p. 432). Nothing 
seems to be gained by giving *memenl-tdd 
rather than *memen-tod as the primitive 
form: the word is not plural, like ferunto, 
for which this explanation seems more 
natural. The explanation of the phonetic 
process in iv. § 155 is not clear. Is it meant 
that ferunto retains its t on the analogy of 
other third plurs. ? (The “ Greek ” tfxpov t<j> 
should hardly have been quoted without a 
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word of explanation.) Whatever may be 
the true explanation of peiSro, it is hardly 
safe to quote it on p. 91 as an instance 
of a very doubtful phonetic change. Dr. 
Rutherford would have something to say to 
the assignment of Babrius to the reign of 
Augustus. 

A work which consists so largely of a 
mass of details can hardly be criticised 
except by suggestions as to points on which 
these may be erroneous. But it would be 
unfair to allow these to obscure the impres¬ 
sion of sound method and great accuracy 
which the work as a whole leaves upon the 
reader. There may be room for difference 
of opinion as to some of the explanations 
given; but Mr. Lindsay’s views are nowhere 
obsolete, and nowhere indefensible. The 
book gives just that survey of the present 
position of Latin philology which was 
greatly needed; and it deserves the accept¬ 
ance which it will undoubtedly receive. 
The best wish that can be formed for it is, 
that its sale may be such as to give oppor¬ 
tunity for the repeated revision which will 
be needed to keep it abreast of the advance 
of science. A. S. Wilkins. 


ARGON , THE NEWLY DISCOVERED CON¬ 
STITUENT OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 

January 31, 1895, will prove a memorable 
day in the annals of scientific progress. The 
large theatre of London University was filled 
with an expectant and distinguished andienoe 
when, at half-past four, the historic mace of 
the Royal Society was placed on the table, and 
the president and secretaries took their seats 
behind it. Three papers on a single subject 
were to be read and discussed. The discovery 
to which they referred had, indeed, been 
announced last summer at the meeting of the 
British Association, but further and more 
exact details were eagerly awaited. These 
were now furnished in the paper by Lord 
Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, which was sup¬ 
plemented by Mr. W. Crookes’s acoount of the 
spectra of the new gas, and by the story of its 
liquefaction and solidification, as told by Prof. 
Olszewski, of Cracow. 

It was the occurrence of an apparently 
insignificant difference of density in nitrogen 
from different sources which originated the 
discovery of a new constituent in the atmo¬ 
sphere. For Lord Rayleigh found that 
nitrogen eliminated from chemical compounds 
was lighter than nitrogen prepared from 
atmospheric air by the removal of its other 
known components. The difference was slight, 
the weights of equal volumes standing in the 
ratio 230 : 231; but there it was, and m many 
comparative experiments it proved to be in¬ 
variable. Suggested explanations of this 
difference had to be dismissed one after 
another, until it became evident that the purest 
nitrogen from atmospheric air was a mixture 
of what may be celled true nitrogen with 
another and heavier gas. This mixture was 
then submitted to two distinct methods of 
treatment, by each of which the true nitrogen 
present was removed in the form of compounds. 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay found in this 
way that there remained an unattackable and 
irreducible residuum, heavier than true 
nitrogen in the ratio 19-9 : 14. This inert gas 
had, it seems, been obtained so long ago as 
1785 by Cavendish, who was not disinclined to 
admit that a very small part (not more than 
tis) of the “ phlogisticated air ” (= nitrogen) 
of our atmosphere might differ from the rest, 
and could not be reduced to nitrous aoid. 


The nature of this heavy gas had next to be 
determined. From the methods by which it 
had been isolated, it was evident that it could 
not be, and could not contain, any of the 
known elements. It might be a new 
element, or a mixture of new elements, 
or possibly, but not probably, a com¬ 
pound of two new elements. No 
argument can be drawn from its chemical 
properties, for it has none—none, at least, 
save inertness has been as yet revealed. But 
the balance of evidence derived from its 
physical behaviour inclines in favour of the 
theory that argon is a simple elementary body. 
There is a definiteness, a consistency, and a 
constancy in its characters which seems to 
connote an element—as the term element is 
now understood. It would be strange, indeed, 
were argon to consist of two kinds of 
matter, endowed with equal inertness, equal 
solubility in water, and equal resistance 
to the heroic methods of purification adopted 
in its isolation. True, argon possesses two 
spectra, conveniently named the “red” and 
the “blue,” two bright-line spectra, obtain¬ 
able under different conditions of pressure and 
electrio current; but the same statement may be 
made with regard to other gases, as to the 
elementary nature of which no doubt has yet 
been raised. Again, in experiments on the 
velocity of sound in argon, it was found that 
it gave the ratio of 1'63 between the specific 
heat at constant pressure and the speoifio heat 
at constant volum9. This result tends to 
indicate a monatomic gas, and is parallel to 
that obtained with mercury-vapour. It would 
be unwise to lay too much stress upon the 
constancy of the boiling and freezing points of 
argon, determined by Prof. Olszewski, as 
indicative of its simple nature; but suoh con¬ 
stancy is favourable to this view. 

In the immense diagram (nearly forty feet 
in length) of the two spectra of argon exhibited 
on January 31, no less than 199 lines were 
laid down. Of these, 119 belonged to the 
“blue” spectrum and eighty to the “red.” 
There were twenty-six lines common to the 
two spectra, but these were probably due to 
the imperfect separation of the two. Mr. 
Crookes assured the meeting that each line 
was laid down with an aocuracy in position of 
one millimetre, and that there were no lines 
common to the sharp-line speotrum of nitrogen 
and to the spectra of argon. 

The data for the discussion of the atomio 
weight of argon, assuming it to consist of a 
single element, are extremely meagre. With 
an atomic value of 19'9, argon might find a 
place between fluorine and sodium in the 
periodic sequence of the elements; but if it be 
a monatomic gas, its atomic weight must be 
doubled and its position would lie between 
potassium and calcium. Any conclusion on 
this point must await the result of further and 
other lines of research. 

The ascertained constants of argon, not 
previously given in this brief note, may be 
thus summarised. It dissolves in water under 
the ordinary pressure and at a temperature of 
14° C., in the proportion of 4 volumes to 100. 
Its boiling point is —187°, and its freezing point 
— 189 0- 6, under the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. The oritical temperature, under a 
ressure of 50 atmospheres, is —121°. The 
ensity of liquid argon proved to be about 
1 -5 at its boiling point. Solid argon is crystal¬ 
line, and, like the liquid, colourless. 

The detection and isolation of this constituent 
of the atmosphere must rank with the very 
greatest discoveries in chemioal science which 
have ever been made. In its inception and its 
conduct this research of Lord Rayleigh and 
Prof. Ramsay affords an example of the highest 
and rarest type of investigation. The difficulty 
of the work may be gauged in some measure by 


the fact that a constituent of the atmosphere 
which forms a hundred and twentieth part of 
its volume had eluded the severe scrutiny to 
which air has been subjected during many 
years by many expert experimenters. It 
indeed redounds to the credit of Cavendish 
that, with the very imperfect apparatus and 
methods at his command more than a century 
ago, he should have come so near to a dis¬ 
covery which will render for ever memorable 
the years 1894 and 1895. 

A. H. Church. 


A NEW WRITING FROM THE NORTH¬ 
WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 

The last number of the Journal Aaiatique 
(London: Williams & Norgate) contains an 
article by M. Sen art, giving the first satisfactory 
reproductions of the strange inscriptions from 
the Peshawur frontier, which attracted so 
muoh attention at the Geneva Congress of 
Orientalists. The disoovery of these inscrip¬ 
tions is entirely due to Major Deane, who has 
before supplied valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of Indian archaeology. And we 
are glad to hear that most of the original 
atones have been transferred to the museum at 
Lahore, where they will come under the keen 
eye of Prof. Aurel Stein. 

Besides the inscriptions written in characters 
which we must, as yet, be content to call un¬ 
known, others were found in Devanagari and 
in the early Northern alphabet known as 
Kbaroshthi. These latter are not figured in the 
present article, but they are important from 
the fact that they help to date the ethers. 
The Devanagari inscriptions can be assigned 
confidently to the beginning of the eleventh 
century a.d, ; of the Kharoshthi ones it oan only 
be said that they must belong to the early 
centuries of our era. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the undeciphered 
inscriptions belong to a period intermediate 
between the later and the earlier date. All 
alike (with a single exception) were found in 
the mountainous region along the River Indus, 
due north of Attock, which lies in the Tusufzai 
territory, just beyond the British frontier. It 
was here that Sir James Abbott, not without 
good reason, sought to identify the Aoraos of 
Alexander the Great. * 

The inscriptions come from different situa¬ 
tions. Some are scratched, like Sinaitio 
graffiti, on the faoe of the rock; one or two 
are engraved on hewn monuments, such as 
stelae; but the great majority are on slabs, 
which are built into ruinous towers just at the 
level of the eye, and which apparently remain 
where they were originally placed. All these 
circumstanoes seem to point to antiquity not 
excessively remote. Though some of the 
graffiti are rudely scribbled, in all cases alike 
the characters are cut with care and precision, 
showing that writing was a common art. 

To come to the characters themselves. They 
certainly present a strange appearance of 
oddness, combined with familiarity. Indeed, 
the most remarkable feature is that they appear, 
at first sight, to have been borrowed from 
many different systems of writings. Several 
characters seem almost identical with those of 
Asoka’s Edicts; others recall a Greek alphabet 
of archaic type—it must be mere aooident that 
these look as if turned round or to one side, as 
in the Greek musical notation; others again 
startle us by their Aramaean resemblance. 
As M. Senart remarks, certain features remind 
us of the Yenissei inscriptions, the puzzle of 
which has quite recently been read by Profs. 
Thomson and Radloff. He also points out that 
one or two of the characters are identical with 
certain modifications of the Northern script of 
Asoka, which Prof. Biihler only the other day 
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distinguished in the copy of the Edicts that has 
oome to light in Mysore. 

M. Senart does not olaim to have been able, 
as yet, to have deciphered the inscriptions 
themselves, though he evidently inclines to the 
opinion that their authors must be referred 
to the Soythio or Mongolian invaders of India. 
Bat not only has he presented scholars with an 
admirable series of facsimiles; he has also 
contributed to the future decipherment by an 
aoute criticism of all the conditions of the 
problem. He discusses the questions: whioh 
is the top and which the bottom of the stones; 
whether they read from right to left or from 
left to right, or boustrophedon — questions 
whioh are of special importance, because several 
of the characters appear as if inverted. He 
farther points out that certain characters are 
of such frequent occurrence that it is hardly 
possible they always had the same value; while 
other characters habitually undergo trifling 
modifications, which might be thought a sign 
of vocalic notation, if it were not so excep¬ 
tional. Finally, he makes mention of a 
sculptured and inscribed monument in the 
Louvre, of unknown origin, the characters on 
whioh resemble those of the new soript. The 
subject of this sculpture seems to be a Bacchic 
procession. 

M. Sen art’s paper is to be continued in the 
forthcoming number of the Journal Asiatique. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A COLLATION OF H8S. OF THE HAR GLEN 81 AN 
SYRIAC VERSION OF THE OOSFELS. 

St. John’s College, Oxford: Jon. 80,189S. 

The Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
has received from the widow of thelate Henry 
Deane, B.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s, 
his oollation of Harclensian MSS. of the Four 
Gospels. 

The collation is made in an interleaved copy 
of White’s so-called Veraio Syriaca Philoxeniana 
(based upon two New College MSS. of the 
Harclensian, Nos. 9, 10 of Gregory). 

The following MSS. (Gregory's notation) 
have been collated by Mr. Deane: for Matthew, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10; and also a MS. described 
aa Cod. Bibl. Bod. Oxon. Cod. Or. ISO saec. xii., 
apparently unnoticed by Gregory ; Mark, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8; Luke, Nos. 1, 8; John, Nos. 
1, 2, 7, 10. The readings of “Das Heiligc 
Evangtlium Johannes nach einer Vaticanischen 
Handschrift von G. H. Bernstein, Leipzig, 
1853,” have also been collated. 

The variants are for the most part con¬ 
cerned with the omission or presence of the 
ribbui, the spelling of proper names, trifling 
variations in construction and order of 
sentence, and here and there small omissions 
and additions. Mr. Deane’s work can, by 
application to the Librarian, be made available 
to scholars interested in carrying out a collation 
of this version. C. F. Burney. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute, to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, the new president, will read apaper 
on “ The Ethnographic Survey of the United 
Kingdom.” Papers are also promised from 
Dr. John Beddoe, on ‘‘The Northern Settle¬ 
ments of the West Saxons ”; and from Mr. 
A. L. Lewis, on “ Prehistoric Bemains in 
Cornwall.” 

At the London Institution, on Monday next, 
Prof. Victor Horsley will deliver a lecture on 
‘‘Truth and Falsehood as to Electrio Currents 
in the Body.” 

At the quarterly meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians, held last week, thanks 


were given t o Mr. W. H. Baillie for his gift 
of two portraits—of his grandfather, Dr. 
Matthew Baillie, by Hoppner; and of Dr. 
Edward Jenner, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
(It will be remembered that the same gentle¬ 
man recently gave portraits of John and 
William Hunter to the Boyal College of 
Surgeons.) The conditions were also approved 
of the Weber-Parkes prize, consisting of the 
interest on a sum of £2,500, recently given by 
Dr. Hermann Weber. The prize is to be 
awarded triennially to the writer of the best 
essay on some subject connected with the 
etiology, prevention, pathology, or treatment 
of tuberculosis, especially with reference to 
pulmonary consumption in man. In addition 
to the money prize of £150, bronze medals will 
be awarded. We note, as a novel condition, 
that the essays sent in must be type-written. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Boyal 
Institution, held last Monday, epeoial thanks 
were given to Prof. Dewar for nis donation 
of the Bumford Prize money to the fund for 
the promotion of experimental researoh at low 
temperatures, and to the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion for their present of a portrait of the late 
Thomas G. Hodgkins. 

At the meeting of the Mineralogical Sooiety 
on Tuesday last, three papers were read. Prof. 
Judd described some simple crystalline rocks 
from India and Australia; the Earl of Berkeley 
gave an account of an improved and extremely 
accurate method of determining the relative 
densities of solids; and Prof. Church drew 
attention to the use of alcohol and of mercury 
in density experiments (and to a method of 
getting rid of adherent and interstitial air. 

“The Boyal Natural History” (Frederick 
Warae & Co.) having completed the series of 
its numbers devoted to Mammals, begins in 
this month’s issue an account of the Birds, past 
and present. Among the contributors are the 
editor (Mr. Lydekker), Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, 
Mr. Macpherson, and Mr. Ogilvie Grant; and 
the illustrations, four hundred in number, are 
by Kenlemans, Smit, Lodge, Specht, and 
Gambier Bolton. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Asiatic Sooiety, 
to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot 
will read a paper on “ The Nigkristan of 
Mu ‘in-ud Din Vuwaioi ”—a Persian didactic 
work, written in 1334 a.d., whioh has not 
hitherto been translated into any European 
language. 

A FEW days ago, there appeared in the 
Scotsman a statement of the discovery of a 
stone slab, bearing an Ogham inscription, at 
Abemethy, in Perthshire. Au Edinburgh 
correspondent, who has since visited the spot 
and carefully examined the stone, assures us 
that the Ogham characters on it are un¬ 
doubtedly a modern forgery. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Folk-Lore. —[Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 
Jan. 16.) 

G. L. Gown, Etq., the retiring president, in the 
chair.—The report of the council showed that the 
progress of the work of the society was satisfac¬ 
tory, the publishing of the county folk-lore 
collections being pushed forward as quickly as 
funds permit. The notable issue of the year 
had been Mr. Oliver Elton’s translation of 
Saxo Grammaticus, to which Prof. York Powell 
had contributed a valuable Introduction. A com¬ 
mittee of the council is engaged in formu¬ 
lating a scheme for the publication of an English 
bibliography of folk-lore.—The report having been 
read, Mr. Edward Olodd, the new president, 
delivered bis address. After reviewing the work 
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of the year—both that done by the society and the 
more noticeable kind done outside, but due to 
its indirect influence—Mr. Clodd referred to 
the advantage which had resulted from the 
merging of the old and restricted method of 
research, known as the philological, in the 
anthropological method, which has no limitations, 
but co-ordinates correspondences in whatever 
strata of culture it finds them, explaining the 
wild, coarse, and grotesque elements in Greek, 
Vedic, and other mythologies as survivals of the 
lower culture out of which Greek and Hindu 
emerged. They are the “ old Adam ” in civilised 
humanity. Mr. Olodd next passed to the still un¬ 
settled question of the origin and diffusion of folk¬ 
tales end cognate materials; and after expressing 
an opinion that the publication of Miss Boalfe 
Oox’s 315 variants of “Cinderella” left the 
question where it found it, illustrated the 
subject by a number of curious parallels 
drawn from widely separated areas, and endorsed 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s dictum that much is due 
to transmission, something to identities inde- 
dependently evolved. Remarking, however, that 
questions of this order are of secondary interest, 
Mr. Olodd proceeded to ask, in view of the enormous 
and ever-increasing accumulation of materials, 
whether the time has not come for inquiry into 
their general significance, how far they tell for or 
against recent theories of the evolution and history 
of man. Defining folk-lore as the psychical side 
of anthropology, Mr. Olodd remarked that the 
question of primary Import was : what light does 
it throw on the primitive workings of the mind, 
and in what degree contradict, amend, or confirm 
the theory of man’s gradual ascent from savagery, 
through barbarism, to civilisation ? Referring to the 
influence of current belief in fundamental identity 
of the several forms and states of matter which 
underlies all the highest physicalretearch, Mr. Olodd 
asked whether we may not find evidence of common 
origin of the varied material of folk-lore, and, in 
our cearchaftertheattitude of the mind at the lowest 
plane where cognisance of its attempt at ex¬ 
planations is reached, assume that there was 
universal assumption of identity—a drawing of no 
hard and fast line between the living and tho non¬ 
living. Examples in support of this were drawn, 
not only from the reports of travellers concerning 
savage psychology, but alro from unsuspected sur¬ 
vivals of the idea among civilised peoples; and the 
conclusion was deduced that in the zoomorphising 
of everything we have the raw material, the proto¬ 
plasm, as it were, of myth, custom, and belief ; so 
that the psychologist, the sociologist, and the 
theologian must alike travel along these ancient 
lines of human thought in their search for 
origins. Folk-lore was thus shown to testify 
to the correlation of man's psychical history 
with his physical history and mode of 
material progress. Folk-lore also illustrates 
the truth of the general theory of evolution 
in man’s adaption to the low intellectual environ¬ 
ment of a barbaric past of enormous duration, 
whose equilibrium has but recently been disturbed 
by the intrusion of the scientific method to human 
history. Thus regarded, Mr. Clodd went on to 
show that the superstitions which still dominate 
the life of man illustrate the priority and persist¬ 
ence of feeling, and that, while emotionally man is 
hundreds of years old, rationally he is but an 
embryo. The conclusion of the address defined 
the attitude of folk-lore towards the bastard 
supematuralism of modem times as antipathetic, 
because this modem revival of barbaric philosophy 
is a denial of that unity and continuity in the 
history of man which involves his inclusion in the 
universal order. 

Meteorological.— ( Annual Mating, Wednesday , 
Jan. 16.) 

R. Inwards, Esq., president, in the chair.—The 
council in their report reviewed the work done by 
the society, and stated that additional accommodation 
had been provided to meet the growing needs of the 
library. Forty-five new fellows had been elected 
during the year.—Sir. Inwards, in his presidential 
address, dealt with the subject of “ Weather 
Fallacies,” which ho treated under the heads of 
Saint’s Day fallacies, sun and moon fallacies, and 
those concerning animals and plants. Ho also 
referred to the almanac makers, weather prophets, 
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and impostors who have from time to time fur¬ 
nished the world with fit materials for its cre¬ 
dence or its ridicule. — Mr. C. Harding read a 
paper on “ The Gale of Decjmber 21st and 
22nd, 1891, over the British Isles.” This storm 
was one of exceptional severity, especially over 
the northern portions of England and Ireland, 
and in the south of Scotland. It developed energy 
very quickly and travelled with great rapidity. 
The self-recording anemometers snow that the 
greatest violence of the wind occurred at Fleetwood, 
where the velocity was 107 miles in the hour 
between 8.30 and 9.30 a.m. on the 22nd, and for 
four consecutive hours the velocity exceeded 100 
miles. This is the greatest force of wind ever 
recorded in the British Isles, and is ten miles an 
hour in exeess of the highest wind velocity in the 
great storm of November 16th—20th, 1893. At 
Holyhead the wind in squalls attained the hourly 
velocity of 150 miles between 10 a.m. and noon on 
the 22nd. The strongest force was mostly from the 
north-westward. Much destruction was wrought 
both on sea and land, and there was a heavy loss of 
life. 


Akistotblux. — (M-inday, Jan. 21 } 

Bbrnahd Bosaxqcet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Dr. It. J. Ryle read a paper on “Bacon’s Doctrine 
of Forms.” The origin both of Bacon’s own phrase¬ 
ology and of the scholastic dotrine of forms is to 
be round in Plato. It appears that he meant by his 
doctrine more than is signified by such words as 
“ cause ” or “ essence.” Also he does not appear to 
have intended merely to emphasise the distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities of bodies. 
An examination of the context in the case of those 
passages in which the word Form is used, and a 
comparison of such passages, indicates that Bacon 
meant by the word Form “the law of action” regarded 
as the common principle productive of a given 
quality in any one of a number of various cases. In 
Bacon's language it is both “abstract” and “ con¬ 
stant.” “ Form” thus clearly corresponds with the 
modern word “law” when used (e.p. by Helmholtz) 
to signify the general conception m which a series 
of similarly recurring natural processes may be em¬ 
braced.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 

GOLDSMITHS' WORK AND GEM- 
ENGRAVING AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

An element of absolute novelty is imported into 
the exhibition at Burlington Honse by the addi¬ 
tion of a magnifioent series of “ Works illus¬ 
trating the art of the sculptor-goldsmith and 
gem-engraver.” It is a pity that advantage has 
not been taken of the rare opportunity here 
afforded to illustrate, by a classification of the 
splendid objects brought together, successive 
styles and periods in the noble craft of the 
goldsmith and artificer in precious metals. As 
it is, we must content ourselves with pioking 
out tha plums in a collection of wonderfm 
richness and interest, considering that it is 
necessarily circumscribed within narrow limits. 

Among the not very numerous early works 
may be noted an interesting series of plaques 
(Case B, No. 56) of the twelfth century, 
erroneously described as in cloisonni enamel. 
They are certainly executed by the champleve 
process, and are in the Romanesque style of 
the Rhine—or Rhenish-Byzantine, as it used to 
ba called. A superb morse, with translucent 
enamels on silver (Case G, No. 4), representing 
the “ Birth of St. John the Baptist,” is Italian 
work of the early fifteenth century. Spanish 
and Portuguese decorative art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries can be studied to great 
advantage in the rich series of works con¬ 
tributed by Sir J. C. Robinson, who was one of 
the first to throw light upon this speoial branch 
of the subject, at a time when it was compara¬ 
tively unfamiliar. A bowl or salver (Case C, 


No. 100) shows the already exuberant Gothic 
style of Spain towards 1450 or a little later. 
A magnificent and altogether exceptional piece 
is the silver-gilt rose-water salver, repousse in 
high-relief, with an over-rich but still perfectly 
coherent deooration of floral forms, enclosing 
figures of Christian knights battling with 
Moriscoes. Apart from the beauty ana finish 
of the workmanship, this dish has a peouliar 
interest as marking out very distinctly the 
Spanish-Gothio style, and distinguishing it 
from the not less exuberant German-Gothic 
of the same late period. That the Spaniard 
could be moderate when ho liked, and 
could apply the exquisite Renaissance decora¬ 
tion of the early sixteenth century with perfect 
discretion, is well shown in a gilt-bronze 
lectern of the finest workmanship, which 
is believed, as the Catalogue states, to 
be by the goldsmith Beoerril, of Cuenca. 
Late German-Gotbio of the most luxuriant 
and naturalistic type is Lord Battersea’s 
great silver-gilt cup (Case F, No. 3) — 
an unsurpassed example of its class. The 
Milanese of the sixteenth century excelled all 
other Europeans of that time iu the art of 
damascening in gold and silver on steel; and 
the miniature altar-shrine (Case F, No. 2), 
contributed by Lady de Rothschild, is the most 
beautiful and the most perfectly finished speci¬ 
men of this peculiar handicraft with which we 
are acquainted. It has the great advantage 
over some notable pieces of the same class m 
the South Kensington Museum, that it belongs 
to an earlier and better period of Cinquecento 
art. Here, too, are Lord Cowper’s famous 
ewer and salver in silver-gilt—the ewer cast 
and chased, the salver repouasi — a work 
assigned on serious grounds to Benvenuto 
Cellini himself. The low-reliefs and the 
general scheme of ornamentation, with its 
mascarom and strap work, are of the most 
exquisite precision and delicacy; yet in style 
they already betray the decline which marks 
the full Renaissance. Cellini’s latest and most 
exhaustive biographer, M. Eugene Plon, is 
inclined to accept the attribution, as justified 
by the distinguishing characteristics of the 
design. It must, however, remain open to con¬ 
siderable doubt whether at this advanced period 
of his career —for the ewer and salver must be 
dated at least as late as 1550—the sculptor of 
the Vienna “ Salt-cellar,” of the “Nymphe de 
Fontainebleau,” of the great “ Perseus,” 
would have been able to devote him¬ 
self personally to a work of this elabora¬ 
tion and minuteness. It is, at any rate, 
more than good enough to be from the hand 
of the splendid adventurer, who had not a 
few equals, if not superiors, among the con¬ 
temporary artificers of Italy and Germany, in 
art, though not in ruffianism. As a pendant 
to it appears a ewer and salver of Portuguese 
workmanship (Case F, No. 8), showing to a 
marked extent the influence of the German or 
Flemish Renaissance style. Comparatively 
coarse and overloaded as is the ornamentation of 
this piece, it is, notwithstanding, of undeniable 
splendour and effectiveness. The form of the 
ewer is very noble, and, indeed, altogether 
superior to that of Lord Cowper’s corres¬ 
ponding piece. Perhaps, on the whole, the 
finest example of artistic goldsmithry in the 
entire display is Lord Rothschild’s stiver-gilt 
cup (Case F, No 9), a work of the German 
Renaissance in its earlier and better phase. So 
entirely are the figures, the foliated ornaments, 
the incised, frieze-like bands of decoration, the 
wonderful repoussJ reliefs, in the style of Hans 
Holbein the younger—as shown chiefly in the 
great series of decorative designs in the British 
Museum—that we may accept the cup as built 
np out of his motives, or even as entirely 
designed by him. 

Claude Phillips. 


ENGLISH COLOURED PRINTS AT 
COLNAGHVS. 

As the boudoir has to be furnished as well as 
the study—as the tastes of the average “ pretty- 
lady ” have to be provided for, as well as the 
solander-box—there is room, it may be said, 
for a certain amount of interest in what is, of 
course, at bottom bnt a fad of the moment— 
the taste for English coloured prints. And that 
being so, it is at all events a relief to see, as 
one sees just now at Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall 
East, a collection of the very best of them. 
Such a show as is there assembled goes far to 
disarm hostile criticism. One feels that the 
things, even when at their daintiest, are 
scarcely even for the lighter moods of men who 
cau appreciate the sometimes austere splendour 
of Rembrandt and Diirer, Turner and Mdryon. 
Yet are they in their own way agreeable, and 
a large public finds them more attractive than 
the works of the masters. 

It is well, perhaps, to distinguish a little— 
to see, if we can, where the line may be drawn 
—what painters are represented adequately or 
not so very unfairly, by coloured engravings, 
and what painters are but belittled when the 
free and masculine interpretation in black and 
white gives place to the more or less mechanical 
imitations of their efforts whioh colour-printing 
may obtain. For it is, among other things, 
well to remember that the employment of 
oolour on the plate was not, as a rule, had 
recourse to until the plate itself was somewhat 
worn—when it was felt, indeed, that if it was still 
to be used some fresh means must be taken to 
make it acceptable, even to a public different 
from, and inferior to, that whioh welcomed it 
at the first. The aquatint had lost subtlety, 
the mezzotint had lost riohnrss: now was the 
moment at which colour might be fruitfully- 
employed; and so that interpretation of Sir 
Joshua which had been noble to begin with— 
that interpretation of Morland whioh had been 
thoroughly artistic—was destined in its latest 
phase to be just pretty and “ taking.” They 
fell, and great was the fall of them. But all 
our artists did not suffer alike. Francis 
Wheatley, that most engaging, graceful 
draughtsman, whose colour was never subtle, 
whose tone was never deep and full, scarcely 
suffered at all. At all events, his series of 
“The Cries of London”—"cries” of straw¬ 
berries, or watercress, uttered generally by 
graceful young persons promenading the streets 
of the town, in the dress of about 1800 — 
Wheatley’s “ Cries of London,” I say, scarcely 
suffered at all. No great violence, again, was 
done—perhaps even some ephemeral seductive 
charm was added—when those designs of 
Cipriani or Angelica Kaufmann, whioh Barto- 
lozzi had lightly engraved, were filled in with 
colour by the skilful craftsman whom, early in 
the century, the Colnaghis—whose successors 
exhibit the work to-day—kept busy in those 
very premises, it seems, where the prints now 
hang on the walls. Nor does Hoppner suffer 
much, when a little oolour is added to the sub¬ 
stantial form of his Saxon Psyohe; nor is there 
much to regret when the somewhat meretricious 
art of Sir Thomas Lawrence finds itself perpet¬ 
uated, or its day at all events lengthened, by 
the devices of colour-printing. These things— 
in the exquisite, unblemished condition in 
which Messrs. Colnaghi exhibit them—are 
quite worth seeing. At their best, they are 
nearly as pretty, perhaps, as a Battersea candle¬ 
stick, or a Chelsea cup, or a white plate of 
Swansea or Nantgarw, painted with roses. 
They are, in other words, charmingly decora¬ 
tive, wholly agreeable. But great art—that, 
of course, they cannot for a moment pretend to 
be. 

Fbkdkbiok Wedmobe. 
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EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
the exploration of dee el bahari. 

Luo: Jan. 18, 1896. 

The dealing of the Funerary Temple of Queen 
Hatshepeu, which has been in process during two 
winter seasons past, was resumed at the begin¬ 
ning of Deoember, and has been prosecuted 
without intermission. Readers of the Academy 
will remember that, when heat and Ramad&n 
interrupted the work last March, the upper of 
the three Terraces or Platforms was left almost 
clear, and the huge mounds upon the North 
Court of the Central Terrace had been cut 
away round the north and west sides, and much 
diminished in all parts, but still a great mass of 
earth and chips and all kinds of debris from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high encumbered 
two-thirds of the Court, while the South Court 
of the same Terrace, the Third or Lower 
Terrace, and some chambers on the south of 
the Upper Terrace, had not been touched 
at all. 

The chief result of the past weeks has been 
the complete and final clearance of the great 
mounds from the North Court, down to its 
pavement, where it exists, or the native rock 
where the pavement has been ripped away or 
was never laid. At the smallest computation, 
over 42,000 cubic metres of rubbish have been 
removed from this Court alone, and shot at a dis¬ 
tance of a quarter of a mile; and the result is a 
complete transformation of the site, and a remark¬ 
able change in the view obtained of the Der el 
Bahari valley, when approached from Sheikh 
Abdul Qumab, or as seen across the Nile from 
distant Luxor. The brilliantly white columns 
of the Northern Colonnade and Hypostyle, and 
tiie walls of the North and South Porticoes, 
no longer masked by the mounds, show boldly 
upon the yellow background of the Libyan 
cliffs; and the Funerary Temple of the XVIlIth 
Dynasty takes once more as conspicuous a place 
in the Theban landscape as the Memnoma of 
the XIXth and XXth Dynasties. 

The further exploration of the North Court 
has served to confirm a theory, suggested last 
year, that this part of the temple was latest 
built and never finished. The name of 
Thothmes III. alone appears beside the 
Queen’s in the Hypostyle; and it is therefore 
most probable that she designed this “ wing ” 
to serve some day as the funerary chapel of her 
ward, but when the latter grew to man’s 
estate, and the strife which is supposed to have 
ensued between himself and his guardian 
became acute (or possibly on the Queen’s death), 
the building was arrested and never taken in 
hand again, except for one abortive moment 
in Ptolemaic times. The Court before the 
Hypostyle is unpaved, and the rock only roughly 
levelled. But half-way across it, as one pro¬ 
ceeds towards the causeway, pavement begins 
to be seen at a level slightly lower than the 
unfinished rock surface; and upon this pave¬ 
ment lay a great pyramid of clean limestone 
chips, witfr here and there an unworked block 
of quarry stone, which seems to have been left 
by the masons of Hatshepsu, when their work 
was stopped. Over this pyramid and sloping 
down to the pavement near the oauseway is a 
layer of finer disintegrated stuff, fallen from 
the mountain. This represents the centuries 
immediately following Hatshepsu, when her 
unfinished temple came to be used as a 
cemetery; and we have found in it, buried as 
deep as possible in the light limestone deposit, 
and sometimes right on the pavement, some 
good Saite coffins, intact with their mummified 
occupants. A group of mummies — father, 
mother, and child—laid together in the rock, 
is of unusual interest, because the ornamenta¬ 
tion of their wrappings is of the Gnostic type, 
found here last year, and the wooden name- 
label, still firmly attached to the breast of the 


man, plaoes the Coptic character of this type 
of burial beyond doubt. The writing on the 
label is not of an early period, perhaps not 
earlier than the fifth century a.d. The next 
layer above this belongs to a much later period, 
when this abode of the dead was once more 
taken possession of by the living, in the early 
Coptic epoch. Here we have burnt stuff of 
every kind, densely paoked sherds, straw, and 
miscellaneous rubbish ; and, with the interrup¬ 
tion now and again of another stratum of 
mountain debris, brought down by some great 
fall, the Coptic layers repeated themselves 
almost up to the summit of the mound, as we 
found it at first; but the actual crown was 
debris of the cliff, fallen since the destitution 
of the Coptic oonvent. The Coptic strata have 
yielded us this season, as last, a find of ostraka, 
to the number of several hundreds, Coptic 
and demotio from above, a few hieratic from 
below; and, also, infinite scraps of papyrus, 
beads, and other remnants of earlier burials 
disturbed by the Copts or by diggers. 

But only between the pyramid of masons’ 
chips and the Colonnade on the still unfinished 
rock floor have we found scarabs and other 
small antiques, not proceeding from disturbed 
burials: for that side of the Court alone was 
open for passage, while the temple was still 
used for worship. This season we have 
recovered some 200 inscribed soarabs, and twice 
that number uninscribed, together with many 
amulets and oountless beads from so muoh of 
the Court as was left to be dug north of the 
pavement-edge. Some of these scarabs and 
soarabeoids present very unusual forms, and 
are of admirable colour and workmanship. 
Fragments of statuary, small objects in wood, 
and a few bits of bronze remain to be added to 
the list. 

The central Causeway has been cleared, and 
found to be in very ruinous condition. To j udge 
from sculptured fragments lying near it, it 
appears to have been decorated in part with a 
frieze of crowned hawks and uraei, similar to, 
but smaller than, those on the southern confin¬ 
ing wall of the temple. No trace has been 
seen yet of the staircases .with which Mariette 
breaks the Causeway in his plan. 

Immediately to the north of the Causeway, 
where neither the fall from the mountain nor 
the masons’ chips blooked the Court, the Copts 
seem to have shot the main part of their 
rubbish; and here we have found countless 
broken remains of important Saite burials, and 
some relics of Hatsnepsu’s own period more 
noteworthy than ordinary—for example, large 
fragments of a good stele bearing the 
cartouche of Thothmes III., and erected by a 
priest of Hathor and Amen in the temple, and 
pieces of very fine blue ware. In the south¬ 
west angle of the Court occurs an unexpected 
architectural puzzle: a double line of square 
columns, made up of fragments of older work, 
erased and resculptured, trends north-eastward 
at an acute angle to the Causeway. It is out of 
line or symmetry with everything else in the 
temple, and evidently of later date, though 
not posc-Pharaonic; but why anyone should 
have undertaken the labour of piling these 
massy fragments one on the other, in order to 
erect a roof over this comer of the Court, is not 
readily apparent. It is just possible that a 
rude chapel was built here, on account of some 
important grave dug hard by in late Pharaonic 
times; and we shaft have to search carefully 
all this comer of the Court. 

Furthermore, some progress has been made 
with the clearance of certain small chambers on 
the south of the Upper Terrace, but this work 
cannot be finished until their walls are shored 
up; for they are in very ruinous condition, 
and held up in part by the rubbish inside and 
out. Careful exploration has been prosecuted 
also outside the southern limits of the temple, 


as indicated on all the plans, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether these are the true limits; "but 
except for a short terrace-chamber above the 
Hathor Shrine, no extension southward has 
been found. 

The vestibule of the Hathor Shrine 
(Marietta's “ Speos du Sad”) has been cleared 
in part and will be completed at once; then 
the South Court of the Central Terrace will be 
taken in hand. Except where Mariette has 
thrown the d4bris which he dug out of the 
Punt Portico, there is but little depth of deposit 
upon this part of the temple, and it will not 
take long to clear. The Lower Terrace has 
been disencumbered in part already; and its 
further clearance will be the last item in this 
year’s programme, and, it is hoped, the last 
heavy piece of work to be done in the Temple. 
The draughtsmen, Messrs. H. Carter and 
Brown, who are copying this year the Northern 
Hypostyle and Porticoes of the Central Terraoa 
and part of the Southern chambers of the 
Upper, will require another full season to com¬ 
plete the necessary plates for publication. 

Two theories which have been credited with 
regard to this temple still await confirmation. 
Firstly, was anything ever built on the site at a 
period earlier than that of Hatshepsu ? Two or 
three bits of soulpture, apparently of the Xlth 
Dynasty, have been found in the mounds, but 
they come almost without doubt from the early 
tombs near the temple. We have seen no 
trace whatever of the small shrine of Mentu- 
hotep II. whose remains Mariette says that he 
detected; and we must conclude that he was mis¬ 
led by tomb-fragments. For the rest, every¬ 
thing in the temple, whether construction or 
debris, is of the Queen’s time or later. 

Secondly, are the tombs of Hatshepsu and the 
Thothmes attached in any way to the Temple ? 
The analogy of Seti I.’s shrine of Gurnah, of 
the Ramesseum, and of Medinet Htbu points 
to a negative conclusion, and we can find no 
trace in floors, ceilings, or walls of any entrance 
to a tomb. Nevertheless, the exclusively fune¬ 
rary character of most of Hatshepsu’s Temple, 
and its strange position against and almost 
under the cliffs, which are pierced on the other 
side by the Tombs of the Kings, make it diffi¬ 
cult to abandon altogether the idea (strongly 
credited by the Arabs of the looality) that the 
unknown tombs of the XVIlIth Dynasty will 
be found some day near Der el Bahari. The 
chances, however, of their entrances being either 
in or connected with the temple seem very 
small. Many people before ourselves have 
pieroed the walls of the chambers, and lifted 
paving-slabs in unsuccessful attempts to find 
them, and we do not appear to be fated to meet 
with any better fortune. 

D. G. Hogartci. 

P.8.—I reopen this letter to record the dis¬ 
covery (due to Mr. H. Carter) of several blocks 
belonging to the ruined south wall of the Punt 
scenes. We have recovered now the lost Xing 
of Punt, and much of the scenery of his land. 
This find, in view of the admitted excellence of 
these particular reliefs and the uuusual interest 
attaching to pictures of marsh-dwellings in 
tropical Africa, may rank among the best results 
of our work here. D. G. H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TnE GOD YAKUB. 

Hag&da, Egypt: Jan. SI, 1896. 

Some time ago the discussion of the evidence 
for Syrian gods, Jaoob-el and Joseph-el, occu¬ 
pied the Academy. As then the only 
evidence was the list of »unes of Tahutmes 
III., permit me to say that confirmation of 
that has now come to light. 

Last year I got at Koptos an altar dedicated 
by the standard-bearer of tho Palmyrene 
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archers in the last year of Caracalla; his name 
was M. Aurelius Belakahos, or Baal Takub in 
native form. Hence, Takub was venerated 
down to Roman times. 

This year I bought a scarab of a king, 
hitherto read by me as Ya pegher from two 
very poor soarabs. From the present fine 
example, the reading is certainly Yakebher, 
Yakeb being written with exactly the same 
signs as in the list of Tahutmes. This king 
was a foreign invader of the age of the 
foreigner Ehyan, as the types of his scarabs 
are identical with those of the other invader. 
His age is of the IXth to Xth Dynasty, or 
about 3100 b c. Her in the end of the king’s 
name perhaps refers to the mountain on which 
Yakeb was worshipped—“ Yakeb of the hill,” 
like “ the hill of Yahveh.” 

Here, then, we have the god Yakub in 3100 
B.C., in 1450 B c., and in 217 A.D. —to be pon¬ 
dered by a writer in a certain “ Critical 
Review ” who denied his existence. 

W. M. Fundees Petbie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

We are glad to observe that the honour 
of a K.C.B. has been conferred upon Mr. 
George Scharf, the veteran director of the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: water-colours, by the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 
and “The Legend of St. George and the 
Diagon,” in seven pictures, by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, at Mr. Thomas McLean’s Gallery 
in the Haymarket. 

At the Royal Academy, on Monday next, 
Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum, will 
begin a course of three leotures to the students 
on “ Sculpture,” dealing with the Greek schools 
of the late sixth and early seventh centuries b.c. 
On Thursday week Mr. W. B. Richmond will 
begin a course of three lectures, continued from 
last year, on “ The Evolution of Sculpture.” 

The curators of the University Galleries at 
Oxford propose to signalise the reopening of 
their galleries by an exhibition of the drawings 
of William Turner, of Oxford; and they will be 
glad to hear from the owners of any of Turner’s 
works—including oil-paintings—who may be 
willing to lend them for the purpose. 

Recent excavations at Durham have revealed 
the fact that the east end of the Cathedral 
originally terminated in a triple apse, of a 
design common on the continent, but almost 
unknown in England. Hitherto it had always 
been supposed that the two side aisles formerly 
continued round the end of the choir in an 
ambulatory. 

The budget committee of the French Chamber 
has sanctioned a further grant of 150,000 francs 
(£6,000) for the continuance of the excavations 
at Delphi. 

While we are always glad to welcome new 
periodicals of a special character, we confess 
that we feel no less pleasure at the amalgama¬ 
tion of those which cover much the same ground. 
Henceforth the Reliquary and the Illustrated 
Archaeologist will be published as one, by 
Messrs. Bemrose, under the editorship of Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen. Under the circumstances, it is 
perhaps not surprising that the January number 
Bhould be rather a weak one. By far the best 
article is that describing, with a coloured plate, 
the monumental effigy of an old Welsh knight. 
The next, entitled “ Exploration of a Hunnish 
Cemetery . . . near Buda-Pesth,” ought 

to be valuable, but is not. We are told of 
five hundred graves, but nothing of tho evi¬ 
dence that would prove them to be Huns. No 
details are given of skulls or measurements, 
except that one female skeleton is six feet threo 
inches in length. Instead, we have the old 


stories about the invasions of Attila. In the 
minor notes, also, there is room for improve¬ 
ment. We are informed that the island of 
Elephantina (sic) is in the Delta. But here, 
again, we must commend Mr. George Payne’s 
brief acoount of his excavation of the Roman 
villa near Darenth, in Kent. 


THE STAGE. 

Under the auspices of the Manchester 
Goethe Society, Goethe’s “Clavigo” will be 
produced by the Independent Theatre at Man¬ 
chester on February 22, being the first re¬ 
presentation of the play in England. A special 
translation has been made for the occasion. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Dvorak's Violin Concerto in A was performed 
at the sixth “Symphony Concert” on Thurs¬ 
day, January 31. Mr. Maurice Sons, leader of 
Mr. Henschel’s excellent Scottish orchestra, 
was the interpreter: his tone was pure, his 
technique sound, and his interpretation in 
telligent and sympathetic. The number of 
violin Concertos which have become popular, in 
the best sense of the word, is exceedingly 
small. That by Beethoven stands first, then 
comes Mendelssohn’s ; while the one in G minor 
by Max Bruch must be named as the third, 
Dvorak’s work is clever and interesting, yet it 
lacks that inspiration which convinces. The 
programme included Haydn’s Symphony in B 
flat, one of the “Salomon” set. The per¬ 
formance was in all respects satisfactory. Mr. 
Hensohel is in thorough sympathy with 
modem music : that is to say, with Brahms, 
and, if one may speak of him as an 
abstract musician, with Wagner. The atten¬ 
tion, therefore, which he devotes to the 
earlier symphonio writers, Haydn and Mozart, 
deserves note: also the evident sympathy 
with which he interprets their musio. It seems 
to us that there is still good work to be done in 
making known some of the Symphonies of the 
two composers named, which are rarely, if 
ever, performed. Besides the “ London ” and 
“ Paris ” Symphonies of Haydn, he left others 
which do not deserve utter neglect. 

Of Monday’s Popular Concert programme 
there is little to be said. The Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet in B minor (Op. 115) became famous at 
its first appearance; and it will always rank 
as one of the finest chamber-music works, 
also as one of Brahms's best. The whole of the 
Quintet is fine, but the Adagio reveals, perhaps, 
the genius of the tone-poet in its strongest 
mood. The performance was worthy of the 
musio; the interpreters were Lady Hall6, 
Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and H. Becker, and Herr 
Miihlfeld, the German clarinettist, who came 
specially to London for the performances of 
the Quintet on this Monday and the 
previous Saturday. Miss Fillunger sang in 
an artistic maimer songs by Brahms and 
Schubert's “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen,” in 
whioh she had the advantage of Herr 
Miihlfeld’s clarinet obligato. It was, in fact, a 
clarinet concert; for the programme concluded 
with Beethoven’s Trio for pianoforte, clarinet, 
and ’cello. Why does not Mr. A. Chappell 
give us more works in which wind instruments 
bear a part ? Mr. Borwick was the pianist, and 
pb.yid Schumann’s Sonata in G minor. 

Mr . and Mrs. Haley gave a “Song and 
Pianoforte ” Recital at the Salle Erard on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. Haley played 
numerous pianoforte solos, the most important 
of which were : Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 27, 
No. 2), and a Scherzo and Polonaise by Chopin. 
She has excellent touch and taste, consider¬ 
able execution and great power. She found 
opportunity to display all these qualities in 


the Weber-Tausig “ Invitation a la Valse,” 
but there are many better show pieces. 
Hannibal, when a child, was made to swear 
eternal hatred to Rome. Pianoforte teachers 
ought, in like manner, to make pupils swear 
eternal hatred to the man who dishonoured 
Weber. The choice, too, of Mendelssohn’s 
Caprice (Op. 22) as a pianoforte solo was 
scarcely to be commended. Mr. Haley pos¬ 
sesses a good voioe: but he seems at present to 
lack style and experience. His choice of songs 
deserves commendation. 

Mr. Charles Fry, the well-known elocu¬ 
tionist, commenced a series of Shakspere 
Recitals at Bt. Martin’s- Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening. There were selections 
from “ Macbeth,” with incidental musio 
composed by Mr. Clement Loohnane. The 
composer has executed his task in an 
exceedingly modest manner: his musio, 
if not strong, was never inappropriate. The 
experiment was an interesting one. How far 
the art of music, as now developed, may serve 
to intensify our poet’s dramas is a question 
about which much could be said. Mr. Fry 
was assisted by Miss Olive Kennett, whose 
declamation at times was almost musical recita¬ 
tive: she displayed ability, but the part of 
Lady Macbeth is not well suited to her. 

J. 8 . Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Mb. A. Bchulz-Curtius announces a series 
of Wagner Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. Of 
the three conductors two are known to us— 
Herr Felix Mottl and Herr Siegfried Wagner. 
The third is Herr Hermann Levi, of Munich 
and Bayreuth fame. The dates of the conoerts 
are Thursday, April 25; Wednesday, May 22 
'Wagner’s birthday); and Thursdays, June 6, 
une 20, and July 4. The programmes con¬ 
tain not only numerous exoerpts from Wagner’s 
music-dramas, but also works by Weber, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, &c. Herr Siegfried 
Wagner will conduot a Symphonic Poem, 
Sehnsuoht,” of his own composition. The 
following vocalists are announced: Frau Mottl 
(Carlsruhe), Frl. Ternina (Munich), Herr E. 
Gerhiiuser (Carlsruhe), and M. van Dyck 
(Vienna). 


AOBNOIBS. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can he obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Our Health In Winter.-Dr. Andrew Wilson, writing 

in LloyiTa AYtrupoper on diet, says: “The teaching of nature should 
never he neglected, and in the matter of winter food let us see ve are 
not wrong, anti take sufficient fat, for the changes that result in the 
wear and tear of nur bodies are les>-cncd in intensity by the fat of food, 
and the need f->r flesh is always less when fat forms a due proportion 
of our diet." The Doctor proceeds to enumerate natural products that 
are admirable, among them “Cocoa" with its coutained Cocoa 
lteUtivelvto this it maybe said that HPPS S PREPARED COCOA 
retains all the constituents of the natural Cocoa, including the oil or 
butter intact .—\ Ann I 
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LARGEST STOCK In the WORLD. 


jyjUDlE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

241, BB0MPT0N E0AD > S-W., and 

4Q QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

9 LONDONi 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

.. . Thi. djj, fcap. SVo, Cloth, pdco 2s. Sd. 

TXRITISH POLICY: from Social, Home 

-A—* and Tmnflrinl Points nf Vlow D. O.l n . rr , 


r“ * , tT i . "'S vwr i* 01 Jtvoyai Annncerj. 
dTsi^' a Jocial Defect■—Home Oucctiong—Colonial and Foreign 
Relations—Our Eastern Empire—Defence Administration—Gibraltar 
ana spam. 

__ D° n don : Alexan der A Sheph earp, Furoival Street, EX'. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

j * RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publishers, it, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.O. 

Jally-bmlt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Jonroils. aiid a “ Utanco giTen to “^one wishing to commence New 

0m °“' *» AdT.rtlilnf 


Telephone 27KI. Telegraph, African Urn, London." 




Jo«t pnbluhed, prioo 1«. i per poet, la. 4)<L 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OAL- 

EKDAB FOR THE YEAR 18S». 

I Manchester: 

I J. E. Corxish. 


London: 
Macmillan & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T5IRKBE0K BANK, 

rei^ible oil'd 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
®£££!!&balau , co *j ES*® not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and AN NUITIE S purohaaed and aold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

Thrf, ‘“>« Bank rewire. small .um.on 
deposit, and allow* Interest monthly on each completed £l 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOE TW O 0D1NKAS PE R MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOE FIV E SHILLINGS FEE MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
,_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
JJRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


POTTED M E A TS, and YORK and GAME 

X _ _PIES. AI«o. 

pSSENCB of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
^UETLESOUP7a~nd“JELLY7and^theT 
gPECIALITlES foFINVALIDS:' 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATI0N8 

, , . SOLE address - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY. 

ENGLAND and the GOTHENBURG LICENSING SYSTEM. By 
Edwin Goadbt. 

THE NOVEIA of MR. HALL CAINE. By Georgs Baintsbcry. 
TURKEY and ARMENIA. By Richard Davet. 

THE METHOD of ORGANIC EVOLUTION.-I. By Alfred R. 
Wallace, F.R.S. 

ANCESTOR WORSHIP In CHINA. By R. 8. Granar. 

LONDON PEN and GOWN in the SIXTIES andSINCE. BtT.H.S. 
Escort. 

SIDELIGHTS on S0CIALI8M- 

1. BELGIAN SOCIALISM B, H. G. Kexxe, C.I.E. 

2 . EXPERIMENTS by COLONISATION. ByEnwaan Sal.no*. 
A WOMAN and SOCIALISM. By D. Km Kxodii.. 

A NOTE on IBSEN'S “LITTLE EYOLF.” By W. L. Cocnraar. 
the CRIMEA in 1884 and 1884. By General Sir Etelt* Woo*. 

THE HEART of LIFE. Chapi. XII.-XYI. By W. H. MaLtoca. 
Chapman A Hall, Ltd., London. 


DY DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 

Professor of Physiology in Anderson's College Medical School. 

THE URINE In HEALTH and DISEASE and 

URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7a 0d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Bailli&re, Tindall A Cox. 

The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 

and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (In both Saxes). Price 61 . 

LECTURES on BRIGHT’S DISEA8E. Price 

2 s. 6 d. 

London : J. A A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


—o-Jtly bound. 
0 Priuce of Wales. 


1895. 

NOW READY. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Publication, Price 80 s., 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Pi 

nnHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM : a Royal Manual of the Titled and Un¬ 
titled Ariatocracv of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A., laic Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Contain¬ 
ing Notices of the Descont, Birth, Marriage, Education, Ac., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in tho United Kingdom, 
their Hcire-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the 
Patronage at their disposal, the Offioes which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs. Ac. 

London : Chaito A Wixdus, Piccadilly, W. 


rpHE 


This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s. 

DUBLIN UNIVER8ITY CAL- 

ENDAR FOR 1805. 

Also, price 4s. 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

being a Supplement to the University Calendar for 1805. 

Hodcjks, Figgis A Co., Ltd., Dublin. Longmans A Co., London. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


London: Anixtiinis A Shepkxaxd, Pnmival Street, E.C. 


WORK8 BY DR. MAOLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons._ 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ol Sermons 

on the 14fcb, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. _ 

London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Stebit, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


THROAT and qougH 

Soreness and dr 3 *ness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting tho voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they aro excited 
by tho act of sucking, the glycerino in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7id., and tins, Is. lid., Labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 


VI NOLI A SHAVING SOAP 

CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE CHIN. 


Price 6d., and upwards. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. A S. Gatli. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fnlton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Purdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larldn, and Miss 
Millwnrd. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemblo, Mr. Fredk. 
Korr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall: 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boucicault, and Miss Mary Moore. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30,DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Seymour Hicks, George Grossmith, jun.,Colin Coop, Cairns 
James, Coventry Davies, Frank Wheeler, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, Lillie Belmore, Adelaide Astor, 
Fannie Warde, Maggie Ripley, Topsy Sinden, and Marie 
Halton. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. C. Grovrs, A. Ayneswortb, Gilbert 
Hare, C. Bock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M. T. Lewis, L. 
Lee, and Kate Rorke. At 8.16, FADED FLOWERS. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Pcnley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. S. 
Ponley; Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth. At 8.0, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Managers, Mr. Waller and Mr. Morrell. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Bro.u-h, Maude Mirtett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ash well, Hughes, 
Milton. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes- 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Ayl ward, and Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, 
Charles Kenningham, John Le Hay, Arthur Playfair, 
Augustus Cramer, and George Grossmith. Preredod, at 
7.40, by A KNIGHT ERRANT. 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan, 
L. Bussell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Florence Levey, Liddon, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and Ellas Dee. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, THE DERBY WINNER. 
Mrs. John Wood, Mrs. Raleigh, Misses Pattie Browne* 
Louise Moodio, Hetty Dene, Middleton, Beatrice Lamb ; 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Evcrsflold, Rudgo Harding, 
Charles Dodsworth, Eist, Lawford, Revellc, and George 
Giddens. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R. Temple; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R. Brand ram. At 
7.45, COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand, and 
It. Temple. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Wcedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, ti. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpc, T. Kingston, A. Hclmorc, J. L. 
Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Horn frey, May Palfrey, Kerne 
Borenger, Helena Dacro. At 8.15, HAL, THE HIGH¬ 
WAYMAN. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of the Rulers of India, 

A Series cl Political Biographies, presenting the Epoch-making Periods of Indian History. 
Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 

Jnst published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN; the Last Lieutenant- 

Govemor of the North-West under the Company. By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E., lately Lieutenant-Governor or the North-West Provinces. 


To'umcs already published, 2 «. 6 d. each. 


AKBAR. 

ALBUQUERQUE. 

AURANOZIB. 

HADHAVA KAO SINDHIA. 
THE EARL OF MAYO. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
EARL OF AUCKLAND. 
VKOOUBT HARD1NGE. 

RAN JIT SINGH. 

DUPLE IK. 

WARREN HASTINGS. 

SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 


MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 
MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS. 
HAIDAR ALT and TIPU SULTAN. 
MARQUESS OF WELLESLEY. 
MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 
M0UNT3TUART ELPHINSTONE. 
CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. 
EARL CANNING. 

LORD LAWRENCE. 

EARL AMHERST. 

LORD CLIVE. 


Supplementary Volumes, 3s. 6 d. each. 

JAMBS THOMASON. I A BRIEF HISTORY Of the INDIAN PEOPLES. 

“ This is a most valuable series of monographs, full of historical interest, and ably and 
succinctly w ritten."— IVorM. 


Completion of the Oxford Chaucer. 

In 6 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimiles, £1 16a. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of GEOFGREY 

CHAUCER. Edited from numerous MSS. by Professor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
Vol. VL, just published, 18s., containing Introduction, Glossary, and Indexes 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a Complete 

Edition of his Works, Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia, 

Semitic Series, Part VII., just published, Text and Translation, in paper covtr3, 31s. fid. 
Translation only, in buckram, 21s. 

The CHURCHES and MONASTERIES of EGYPT 

attributed to ABU SALIH, the Armenian. Edited and Translated from Texts, 
Documents, and Extracts chiefly from M3S. in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
Libraries, by B. T. A. EVETTS, M.A. With Notes by ALFRED J. BUTLER, 
M.A., F.S.A. 


Just published, 32mo, cloth. 

On Writing Paper, for MS. Notes, 5s. On the Oxford India Paper, 6s. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of VIRGIL. Edited 

by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., and A. E. HAIGU, M.A., including the Minor Works, 
with numerous Emendations by Professor ROBINSON ELLI8. 

This Edition is, so far os regards the major works, a reprint of the text of Messrs- 
Papillon and Hoigh, which is prescribed for the use or candidates at the examinations of 
the University of Oxford. The minor works contain numerous emendations by Professor 
Robinson Ellis. _ 


Just published, Part IV., imperial 4to, 2Is. 

A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and the 

other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A. REDPATH, M.A., assisted 
by other Scholars. • 

Parts I.-III, are also published, 21s. each. 

•** Until the publication of Part V. t but not afterwards, Subscriptions map be paid in advance , 
at £4 45. for the Six Parts. Part V. in the press. 


Just published, demy 8vo, doth, 18s. 

THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS, 14681640. A 

Biography of Printing and Publishing at Oxford. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. _ 


Just publi-hed, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

# Vol. III., COLLSCTIOICS RKCKIVSD DURItfa thi 18th Cextuby. 

A SUMMARY CATALOGUE of WESTERN 

MANUSCRIPTS in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY at OXFORD, which have not 
hitherto been CATALOGUED in the QUARTO 8ERIES. With References to the 
Oriental and other Manuscripts by FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Sub-Librarian, 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Just published, extra foap. 8vo, cloth flash, 2s. 0d. 

DEMOSTHENES—PHILIPPICS. School Edition. 

With Notes extracted from the Larger Work by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
and P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth flush, 3a. 

HOMER—ODYSSEY. BOOKS XIII.-XVIII. 

School Edition. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


FOBTESCUE—The GOVERNANCE of ENGLAND 

otherwise called THE DIFFERENCE between an ABSOLUTE and a LIMITED 
MONARCHY. By Sir JOHN FORTE8CUE, Kt. A Revised Text. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Ac., by CHARLES PLUMMER, M.A. Svo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

FREEMAN—The HISTORY of SICILY from the 

EARLIEST TIMES. By the late E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L.' 

Vols. I. and II. 8vo, £2 2s. 

Vol. III. The Athenian and Carthaginian Invasions. £1 4s. 

Vol. IV. From the Tyranny of Dionysios to the Death of Agathokl^n. Edited 
from Posthumous MSS. by ARTHUR J. EVANS, M.A. £1 Is. 

FREEMAN—HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 

QUEST of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By the late E. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. In 6 vols., 8vo, £5 Us. 6d. 

KITCHIN-A HISTORY of FRANCE. With 

numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. In 3 vols., crown 
Svo, each 10s. «d. 

Vol. I., to 1463. Third Edition. 

Vol. II., 1453-1624. Second Edition. 

Vol. HI., 1024-1793. Third Edition. 

LUDLOW—THE MEMOIRS of EDMUND LUD 

LOW, 1625-1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Document*, by 
C. II. FIRTH, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, £1 10s. 

PAYNE—HISTORY of the NEW WORLD called 

AMERICA. By E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Vol. I., 8vo, 18s. Vol. II. In tin Press. 

-VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN 

to AMERICA. Edited by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Fikst Bibiks. HAWKINS, 
FROBISHER, DRAKE. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ARBUTHNOT—The LIFE and WORKS of JOHN 

ARBUTHNOT. By GEORGE A. A1TKEN. 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 
16s. 

BENTHAM—A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. 

By JEREMY BBNTHAM. Edited by F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

BLUNTSCHLI-The THEORY of the STATE. 

By J. K. BLUNTSCHLI. Translated from the Sixth German Edition. Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 8a. Gd. 

HASTINGS-HASTINGS and THE ROHILLA 

WAR. By Sir JOHN STRACHEY, G.O.8.I. Svo, cloth, 10s. 8d. 

HODGKIN—ITALY and her INVADERS. With 

Plates and Maps. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. (a.d. 376-553). 

Vols. L*II. The Visigothic Invasions. The Hunnish Invasion. The Vandal 
Invasion, and the Hernlian Mutinj'. Second Edition. £2 2a. 
Vols. III.-lV. The Ostrogothic Invasion. Tho Imperial Restoration. 36s. 

PROTHERO-SELECT STATUTES and other 

CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of tho Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Edited by G. W. P ROT HERO, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 0d. 

RALEGH-SIR WALTER RALEGH; a Bio¬ 
graphy. By W. STKBBING, M.A. Svo, 10s. Od. 


FULL CL AREN EON TRESS CATALOGUES WILL EE SENT TOST FREE ON ATFLICATION. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPUEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 57, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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TABLE OF CONTESTS. fags 
A Hexoix o» Uii. Auousrtrs Ceatxit, by T. Hotchiit- 

“» •.141 

Pub s Constitution ai. Histoxy of tbk House of 

Loede, by J. A. Hamilton.142 

Two Tbanslations f bom tbb Italian, by Macbici 
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Dr. Smiles's Life of Joeiah IVeilgseood, by Godfrey 
Wedgwood; The New Syriac Gospels, by F. C. Oony- 
beare.G. H. Skipwitb.and F. P. Badham ; Luther's 
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('TJ.ENTLEMAN (29), with a knowledge of 

VA Anciant Anil Modern Art, DESIRES EM PliOYMENT. Could 
help Collector or take oharge of Collection.—C. Cou. Mar laud, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

—via., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Totman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romnoy, Hoppner. 


to Messrs. Dowdeswell, ICO, New Bond Street. 


•RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

J-V DRILL sad GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Address, IsvnccTOB, A cadrmy Office, 27, Chanoery Lane. j 

npo INVALIDS.—A LI8T of MEDICAL 

-4- MEN in all part., willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

rpHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

J- A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. ** A Medium of 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSB. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Sacamar, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


M 


X>0YAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, T3RITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL 

* CIRENCESTER. a./ lliqTOItY) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF NATURAL HISTORY 
(Gkoloot, Botany, Zooloot). 

Candidatures are invited for this PR0FES80R8HIP, vacant by the 
death of Professor Allen Marker. The Professor will be required to 
reside in College, and to enter on his duties in May next Applications, 
with statement of age, qualifications and original testimonials as to 
ability and character, to bo addressed to the PatxcirAL, who will 
furnish particulars. 

Feh. i>. 1895. __ 

WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 

* f CATION ACT, 1889. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY SCHEME. 

The County Governing Body are prepared to appoint:— 

A HEAD MISTRESS for the County Intermediate School (Girls) at 
Newtown, at a Salary of £120 per annum, with a Capitation payment 
of £ 2 . 

The School was opened last September. It has now 43 Girls. 

A Head Mistress must have taken a Degree, or passed such Univer¬ 
sity Examination as would, in caso of a man, have qualified for a 
Degree, and also hare been trained, or had experience, as a teacher. 

Copies of the Scheme, giving full particulars, may b<i obtained from 
the undersigned, price, Hxpencr 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by 
30 Conies of Testimonials, must bo sent lu addressed “Clerk of the 
County Council, Welshpool,” and markfcd “For County Governing 
Body,” not later than the 23rd Inst, and applicants are requested to 
state which of the subjects to be taught in the School they can them¬ 
selves teach. 

Gxo. D. Harrison, 

Clerk to th6 Confaty Council, ’ 

Welshpool. 


The following NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS have been 
recently issued by the Trustees of the British Mureum 
CATALOGUE of BIRDS - 

-Vol. >XXII. GAME BIRDS. By W. R. Ooilvib OasKr. 

8 Coloured Plates. Price £1 6s. 

-Vol. XXIII. FULICARI.E and ALECTORIDE8. By R. 

Bowm.tR Suarpx, LL.D. 9 Coloured Plates. Price £'. 
CATALOGUE of SNAKES. Vol. II. Containing the conclusion of 
the Colnliridse aelyphre. By G. A. Boulkxoln, F.R.S. Woodcuti 
and 20 Plates. Price 17s. 6*1. 

A MONOGRAPH of LICHENS found In BRITAIN. Part L By 
the Rev. J. M. Caoxeiz, M.A. 74 Woodcuts. Price 16s. 

A MONOGRAPH of the MYCETOZOA. By Artiick Lister, F.L.S. 

78 Plates and 81 Woodcuts. Price 15s. 

CATALOGUE of the MESOZOIC PLANTS.-THE WEALDEN 
FLORA. Part I. ThalHthyte— Pteridophyta. By A. C. Bkwaad, 
M.A. Woodcuts and 11 Plates. Price 10s. 

These Works can l»e purchased through the agency of Mew 
Longmans & Co.. 39, Paternoster Row; Mr. Quaiutcii. 15, 1 io .vlilly 
Messrs Kkqax Paul A Co., Paternoster House. Charing Ciosi Road ; 
and Messrs. Dulau A Co., 37, Soho Square ; or at the Natural IIistort 
Muskux, Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

W. II. Fi.owr.u, Director. 

February 12th, 1895. 

-O0YAL ACADEMY of ARTS— 

it NOTICE to ARTISTS.-The DAYS for RECEIVING 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, Ac., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and 
MONDAY. March 29. 30, and April 1; and for SCULPTURE, 
TUESDAY, April 2nd. Forms and Labels can be obtained from the 
Academy during the month of March on receipt of stamp and directed 
envelope. 


gETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL. j, HE T ,AT U ROBERT TH0RBURN, 

1 DDATtfTUrVT AV tTV IT\U 1 Oifm ^ A.R.A. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire is prepared U 
appoint a HEADMASTER for the above school. 

Salary £120 fixed, and a capitation foe at the rate of £2 per annum 
for each pupil in the school. Estimated salary for the first year £250. 

The school will be a dual school for boys and girls, and the instruc¬ 
tion will consist mainly of mathematics and modern subjects. Candi¬ 
dates must be graduates, or have some equivalent qualifications. 

Fifty printed copies of applications and testimonials (recent) should 
be received by the undersigned, on or before February 25th. 

J. H. BonrxL-KoBKKTs, 

Clerk of the Peace. C amarvon. 


T3ANGOR COUNTY SCHOOL lor 

-U GIRLS. 

APPOINTMENT OF HEADMISTRESS. 

The County Governing Body of Carnarvonshire Is prepared to 


', and a capi- 
n the school, 
iidates must 
;dom or the 


Aided by the dourtesy of Mrs. Thorburn, widow of the above emineut 
Miniature Painter, Messrs. DICKINSON A FOSTER propose Jo 
EXHIBIT shortly a COLLECTION of bis WORKS at their 
GALLERY, 114. NEW B »ND STREET, W. 

Messrs. D. A r. venture to appeal to owners of ** Thorhurns” for 
particulars of examples whioh they may bj kindly disposed to lend. 

Duplicates from the famous Library of the late FRINGE 
LO UIS L U Cl EX BONA FA R TE. 




Hoxbuxghe Press, 3, Vkrtoria-etreet, Westminster. 


T HE POST of CURATOR and 

LIBRARIAN of the RAFFLES LIBRARY and MUSEUM 
at SINGAPORE is vacant. Salary. 3,600dollars per annum, with free 
ttuvigo from and to England. Term of appointment, three years. 
Applicants must possess a general scientific training.—Information as 
to details can ke obtained from H. N. Kidlxt, Esq.. 17, Msrgnret 
Street, Cavendish Square, W., to whom the applications should be 
addressed before the 1st March. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

AJL Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Uayxs A Co., Effingham House. Arundel Street, 
Strand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 

Translations. 

IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

Ac.—KINO, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court. Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

. Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 

Just published, price Is.; per post. Is. 4jd. 

THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 

X ENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1895. 

London: I Manchester: 

Macmillan A Co. | J. E. Cobnish. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

KJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Applications are invited for the post of REGISTRAR. Salary £350. 
Applications and testimonials should be sent in on or before March 
14th. 1895, to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 
obtained. Ivoa James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

February 13th, 1895. 

rpHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Suhjeots of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard, being the same as that for the 


Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Proepjotus, Ac., apply to the Bkcrrabt, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University. 8t. Andrews, N.B __ 

U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— 

An EX YM1NATION will take place at Uppingham on the 3rd. 
4th, and 5th of April, 1895. for 81X OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per anuum, ouch 
tenable at the School. Candidates entertained free of charge if appli¬ 
cation be made by 15th March, 1895, ... 

CiLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

£Lj the royal naval SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and 10th.— Apply to the IIsad Mastkr. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN B00K8. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd 8treet, New 
York, and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desirctocall the j 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities | 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most j 
favourable terms, orders for their own 8TANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - j 
CATALOG UES Bent on application. . 


1805. 

NOW READY. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Publication, Price 50a., elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the I’riuce of Wales. 

npHE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

JL UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Un¬ 
titled Aristocracy of Great Britaini and Ireland. By EDWARD 
WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Contain¬ 
ing Notices of the Descent, Birth. Marriage, Education, Ac., of more 
than 12,000 distinguished Heads of I amities in the Unit'd Kingdom, 
their Heirs-Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the 
Patronage at their disposal, the Office* which they hold or have held, 
their Town Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, Ac. 

London : Cdatto A Wikdls, Piccadilly, W. 

This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s. 

rriHE DUBLIN 5 - UNIVERSITY CAL- 

JL ENDAR FOR 1895. 

Also, price 4s. 

DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 

being n Supplement to the University Calendar for 1 RW. 

IIodom, Floors * Co.. Ltd.. Lublin. Losgnass 4 Co., London. 

CATALOGUES 

I70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

1 ' promptly .upplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * CO., 37, Sono Swan*._ 

FOREIGN BOOKS a T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 

AXO 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on app lication. _ 

ThT WOHLLEBEN, 

if o R v t o If bookselle e, 

45. GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Fobeio.v Books and Periodicals at the most 
niodorato prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


Digitized by 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE FATAL CARD. Hr. 
Wilihm Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pnrdon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophio Larkin, and Miss 

Millward. ___ 

* COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Corny ns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, A LEADER OF MEN. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Sidney Brough, Mr. 
Will Dennis, Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. J. Came, &c.; Miss Alma 
Murray, Miss Le Thiere, Miss May Harvey, and Miss 
Marion Terry. _____ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOL3 
8U3AN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boncicault, and Miss Mary Moore. __ 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lesseo and Manager. 

TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Me j srs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band._ 

DALY’S THEATRE 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, AN ARTIST’S MODEL, 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Leonora Bruham, 
Mario Studholrae, Nina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Sybil Grey, 
Louie Pounds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, 
Kate Adams, Lettice Fairfax, and Lottie Venne; Messrs. 
C. Hajden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Blake¬ 
ley, Lawrence D’Orsay, Maurice Farkoa, Farrcn Soutivr, 
E. M. Robson, Gilbert Portcous. Conway Dixon. 


GARRICK THE A IRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. C. Groves, A. Aynesworth, Gilbert 
Hare, C. Rock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M. T. Lewis, L. 
Lee, and Kate Rorke. At 8.16, FADED FLOWERS. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0.0, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. S. 
Penley ; Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, 8oymour, C. 
Thombury, and Reeves Smith; Misees Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, Schuberth. At 8.0, IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD. _ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Bruigh, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neils on, ____ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyare, 
Hagne, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 

TO-DAY, at 1.30, SANTA-CLAUS. Messrs. Wm. 
Rignold, Victor Stevens, Fred Emney, Hawley, Blunt, Rox- 
borough, Brunton, Thorburn, Espinosa, and Charles Lauri; 
Misses Annie Schuberth, Susie Vaughan, Clara Jecks, l! 
Comyns, Leyton, Farrell, J. Espinosa, Mdlo. Zanfretta, 
and Kitty Loftus. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS’ SEASON. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CLAUDE DUVAL. Messrs. 
W. H. Denny, W. P. Dempsey, J. Welch, F. Morgan, 
L. Russell, and Mr. Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Aida 
Jenoure, Violet Robinson, Flol%nce Levey, Liddon, Eva 
Ellerslie, Carrie Benton, Kate Cannon, Alice Holbrook, 
Kitty Harcourt, and E llas Dee. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE” 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth’, II. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Royston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey I’eilc; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Elliott Pago, 
Mrs. Ge orge Ca nningo. At 8.20, IN THE SEASON. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE CHIEFTAIN. Messrs. 
Courtice Pounds, Walter Passmore, M. R. Morand, Scott 
Russell, Peterkin, and R. Temple; Mesdames Florence St. 
John, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, and R. Brandrem. At 
7.1), COX AND BOX. Messrs. Scott Russell, Morand. and 
R. Tcmplo. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

\, THlS ftt 9 0 » AN INNOCENT ABROAD 

Messrs. Edward lerry, Harcourt Beatty, E. Hendrie, G. 
Be more, R. Soutar, Leslie Kenyon, Thompson; Mesdames 
Mills, Eily Desmond, Jessie Danvers, Madge McIntosh 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE’ 

THIS EVKNING, at a, THE NEW HOY. Mr. Wcodon 
Grossttutb, Mesws J. Beauchamp, 8. Warden, K. Douglas" 
^ almc r- *• '°>pe. T. Kingston, A. Helmoro, J. L. 
Mackay ; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, EsmiS 

wITyman Ho cna Dacre - At 8 - 15 ‘ HAI o THE HIGH- 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY 

gOOKSELLERS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 

JgOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J-^IBRARIANS. 

O'NGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

rpiHE LARGEST STOOK in (he WORLD. 

jyjUDlE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

,)31 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


48 , 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A PIE8. A L*o. 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and othei 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE" of IMITATIONS. ~ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 

VI NOLI A SHAVING SOAP 

CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE CHIN. 

Price 6d , and upward*. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EDWARD_ STANFORD’S LIST. 

Just published, large 4to, cloth, 35s. net. 

FINLAND in the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By FINNISH AUTHORS. Illustrated 
by Finnish Artists. 

“A handsome and profusely illustrated volume.”— Tim 
“ This superb volume will lie a revelation to the generality 
of European readers.”— Dai'y Sews. 

Just issued, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 

CLOUDLAND: a Study on the Struc- 

ture and Charectc s of Clouds. By the Rev. W. 
CLEMENT LEY, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc. With numerous 
Coloured Plates ami other Illustrations. 

“ This monograph has been long and anxiously expected 
by all who tako an intelligent interest in the advance of 
meteorologj r , and recognise the long and profound study 
that the author has made of his subject.”— Nature. 

Recently published, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its 

Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By JAMES GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.B., Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Third 
Edition, much Enlarged, with two New Chapters on the 
‘‘Glacial Phenomena of North America,” by Prof. T.C. 
CHAMBERLIN. Also 18 Maps and 73 Illustrations. 

*‘ It Vicars on*evei‘y pa&e indications of patient and careful 

research..Better than any other book on the subject in 

the English language .”—Saturday Review. 

Just published, CHEAPER EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL 

HISTORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Disserta¬ 
tion on the Origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Ocean. With 27 Coloured Maps. By EDWARD HULL, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late Director of the Geological 
Survey of Ireland. 

“ Professor Hull has rendered a signal service to students 
of geology by preparing and publishieg a series of maps of 
the British Islands, in which he indicates, by distinctive 
colouring, the distribution of laud and water at successive 
periods of geological history. No such series of maps, so 
far as we know, has ever before been published, or even 
attempted.”— Academy. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspt k Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, tho same exquisite use of language, 
and the samo direct hear .-searching power which we aro 
aocustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has 

published.The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christi vn World. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot 
fail to both impress and charm tho reader.”— Methodist Times. 

Uniform with the above, price Es., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series oi Sermons 

I on tlio 14th, loth, and 10th Chapters of the Gospel by 
I John. 

“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
I power.” —Methodist Recorder. 


London: ALEXANDER & SIIEPHEARD, Piblisueks, 
21 and 22, Fuunival Strext, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


For Mutual 


PROVIDENT 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 

INSTITUTION; 

PROFITS.—The whole nrc divided Amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,000. 

division in 1892 there were nearly oight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured aro now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 

48. Grsseohurch Street, London, E.C. AKTUIB SMITHES, Actuary ant Secretary 


Life Assurance. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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NEW BOOK BY THE RIQHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 

Being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 


By the Bight Hon. 


AKTHUR J. BALFOUB, M.P. 

8 to, 12b. 6 d. 

“This volume will be universally recognised as a most ; “Whatever may be the controversies aroused by this 
interesting and important contribution to the ffreateet con- ; essay of Mr. Balfour, there can be no doubt that we have 
troverny of the time .*’—Daily New*. ! here a valuable addition to contemporary expositions of 

** We mnst own to immense delight in the perusal of the j philosophical investigation. "—Globe. 

philosophical writings of one who in every intellectual 1 „„ - .. . ___a wn-in* 

exercise is so buoyant, so alert, so sprightly, and so win- Balfour has thoughts into burning words, 

»» t: _t n_ r>-_. r o j i and the ranire. as well as the nrofnnditv. of his artramenta- 


and the range, as well as the profundity, of his argumenta¬ 
tion will certainly provide abundance of matter for the 


ning.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 

• nr n if ■ , ... ... « MUU wUl tTJiwmiv uiutiuc buuiiuwiw ui uinmoi iwi nu 

Mr. Balfour s work is more than a philosophical work, digestion of the intellectual world for some time to come.” 
In his position it is also a new revelation of a man who, 1 Manchester Courier. 

if he lives, will have much influence in the yeari to come.” j 

St. James's Gazette, j «« This book, modestly termed ‘ Notes,* is one of the chief 
** Perhaps the greatest service which the leader of Opposi- contributions to philosophy made for many years in England. 

lion has rendered to this generation is not the influence ' .No fresher and keener examination of dominant systems 

which he exerts as the head of the Conservative party in of thought, no more luminous statement of objections 
the House of Commons, but the force with which, in this dimly seen by many less acute than he, no more suggestive 
striking work, he has illustrated the influence of Authority discussion of old, but ever new, problems, has appeared 
in the evolution of beliefs, both true and false.*’— Spectator. , here for many years.”— Times. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 


NOW READY. 


CATALOGUE 

or THE 

PICTURES BELONGING TO HIS GRACE 
THE DUES OF PORTLAND, 

AT 

WELBECK ABBEY AND IN LONDON, 1894. 

Compiled by CHARLES FAIRFAX MURRAY. 

Royal 4 to, printed at the Chiswick Press, on Hand-made Paper, with 
56 Reproductions of the principal Pictures in Collotype, 
bound in half-morocco. 

150 Copies only are for sale to Subscribers, at SIX GUINEAS, net. 

London : ELLIS & BLVRY, 29, Nsw Bond Strbit, W. 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 

la remarkable for Us Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTER8. 


Reproductions of the moat important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 

UFFIZX, FLORENCE, 

PITXI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVER, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, . RT. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


AND 

THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 


The Autotype Fine • Art Catalogue, of 

181 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
88 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free. On Biruns. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Ntw Pamphlet—Fuss on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON, j 


TVTESSB8. J. 0. DBUMMOND & CO., 

iVA AST REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, W.O 
An the sole npramtatiTM In Gnat Britain of 

HERR HANFSTABNGL, of Munich, 
rho well-known Artlrt in PHOTOGRAVURE, now pstronisodby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firm*. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for tie purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Uesm. DRUMMOND A CO. input? the cheapest end beet ProceMee 


1 publication 

3. C. DRUMMOND A CO. lnrlte attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Worke of Art, Original >ISS., Design., 
Loco Manufactures, Photographs, View., Booh Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a noderate cc .1 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Iffioes: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Ohsnoerv Lane, London- 
TWO-AN D-A-HALP per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

r °¥vfo b peT CENTl d in CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £100. ... 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 
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rjENTLEJIAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY (Tbe). 
Vj Edited by G. Laubance Gomhb, E 8.A. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine Library presents tho 
principal contents of the Gentleman'e Magazine, from 
its commencement in 1731 to 1868, arranged in 
subjects—all the contributions throughout this 
period, on each topic, being brought together and 
classified systematically under heads. With one or 
two exceptions, each volume is devoted to one sub¬ 
ject and is complete in itself, and, besides Notes 
and an Appendix, has a very copious and carefully 
prepared Index. ... 

The other Volumes already Published are— 


1. Manners and Customs. 

2. Dialect and Popular. Say¬ 

ings. 

3. Popular Superstitions and 

Traditions. 

4. English Traditions. 
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Curiosities. 

9. Bibliographical Note*. 

10 and 11. Sacred and Medieval 
Architecture . > • 
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SOME OPINIONS OP THE PBES3, 

“ * Sylvan us Urban’ bequeathed to us a well : nigh in¬ 
exhaustible mine.”— Graphic. 

“The editor his performed his work with accuracy and 
discretion, while the method of classification is excellent.” 

Saturday Review. 

“Not a dull line Is there in the volume, and the whole 
constitutes pleasant and edifying reading.” 

Notes and Queries, 

" That there is very much in the * Gentleman’s Magazine * 
of permanent interest no one has denied ; few, however, 
hail any notion that there was so much wheat among the 
chaff as Mr. Gommo has demonstrated that there is.” 

Athenaeum. 

“ Tho general reader, turning over the pages, will leat*n 
many things which he may wish to know because other 
people occasionally write or speak of them.” 

Pull Mall GaxHte. 

“Instead of searching through the 221 volumes of the 
original magazine for the scattered information they may 
contain, it will now be possible to find at once all that bears 
upon the subject of our enquiry, and to store it in handy 
form upon our bookshelves .”—Westminster Review. 

“ Even those who are fortunate enough to possess a set 
of 'The Gentlemans,’ would find these selections still 
useful on accouut of their accessibility. That there ia 
avast deal that is curious in this volume we need hardly 
say. Mr. Gomme's copious index to each book cannot be 
too warmly commended .”—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Gomme has rendered good service to students by 
reprinting, under one cover, papers that were difficult of 
access, lost as they were in the enormous mass of informa¬ 
tion contained in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ ” 

__ Morning P%,$t. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven (Pauline 
de la Ferronnays), Author of “ Le Becit 
d’une Soeur.” By Maria C. Bishop. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A remarkable diversity, or (rather) com¬ 
plexity, of interest gives a particular 
cachet to these admirable volumes. They 
speak to the sympathies and respond to the 
needs of several broadly distinct classes of 
readers. For even as during her long 
pilgrimage Pauline de la Ferronnays 
united in one many-sided experience the 
• life of the world, the life of letters, and the 
life of religion, throwing into each in turn 
the whole strength of her ardent soul; so 
the story of her life, as here told faithfully 
by her friend Mrs. Bishop, becomes in turn, 
according to the character or expectations 
of the reader, a record now of spiritual 
-struggle and advance, now of literary effort 
and modestly borne triumph, now of a 
social career which, from its bright com* 
mencement amid the splendours of the 
Russian Imperial Court to its close under 
the sad conditions of poverty, widowhood, 
and total loss of speech, in a quiet apparte- 
ment of the Uue Barbet de Jouy, embraced 
during its lengthened course whatever was 
illustrious, distinguished, enlightened, and 
stimulating in the contemporary society of 
France, Germany, and England. 

Perhaps the brightest jewel in that 
treasury of bitter-sweet memories, Le Ricit 
d'une Sour, is the page in which Mrs. 
Craven describes the brief season of cordial 
domestic reunion wherein, though they 
knew it not, the happiness of the De la 
Ferronnays family was to find its culmi¬ 
nating point. Early in the summer of 
1834, Comte and Comtesse de la Ferronnays 
had settled temporarily in the upper part 
of a delightfully situated house in Oastella- 
jnare, with their youngest son Fernand, 
and their daughters Pauline, Eugenie, Olga, 
and Albertine. Immediately below, on the 
first floor, were the eldest son Charles and 
his wife; while the ground floor was occu¬ 
pied by Albert and Alexandrine, the lately 
wedded pair whose death-marked love, from 
the very moment of its birth “ on one 
particular Friday, sacred to the Guardian 
Angels,” in February, 1832, to its piteous 
overthrow four years later on, is set forth 
with such fond minuteness of detail, such 
exquisite tenderness of touch, in the pages 
of the Sister’s Story: 

“ A flight of steps, over-arched by a trellis 
of vines and roses, led from the road to 
our pretty house. Each set of apart¬ 
ments had a balcony, and we could pass 
from one to another by means of an out-of- 
door staircase. We all assembled for meals, 


and often also read together, for we were 
always delighted at any opportunity of meet¬ 
ing. Never, I believe, were brothers, sisters, 
brothers-in-law, and sisters-in-law so gladly 
and cordially united as we were. It was in 
the course of that summer that I was married. 
. . . Happy days followed the one in which 
my marriage was finally decided upon. We 
generally spent the evenings in Charles’s and 
Emma’s room, whose cordial sympathy was all 
we could wish. They had the largest of our 
three balconies, and there we all used to sit, 
often far into the night—those wonderful 
Italian nights which never pall upon one, and 
are more glorious even than the days. My 
father and mother had never been so fully satis¬ 
fied, or so entirely happy, in seeing their 
ohildren gathered around them. But, alas! a 
cloud was even now rising which was soon to 
darken our horizon. Little though we sus- 
peoted it, our united happiness had already 
reached its meridian, and never did we all 
meet again in this world.” 

Ten untroubled, cloudless days fate grants 
to the star-crossed lovers. Then—Albert’s 
blood-stained handkerchief silently fore¬ 
shows his doom; and henceforward the 
shadows gather and dose in upon their 
path, until, on June 29, 1836—little more 
than two years after their marriage—the 
soul of Albert quits his world-wearied flesh 
to join the 

“ Choir invisible 

Of thore immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence.” 

Twelve years go by; and now, of the sur¬ 
vivors, five—father and mother, Eugenie, 
Olga, and Alexandrine—have already fol¬ 
lowed Albert, leaving to Pauline, sole re¬ 
maining member of the saintly inner cirole, 

“The memory of what has been, 

And never more can be.” 

For her destiny has far other things in 
store—to outlive every one of her family 
save her youngest sister, to share and 
so enhance the social successes of her 
husband’s diplomatic career, to accompany 
him, in the flush of her youth and good 
looks, while the gifts of happiness and of 
fortune were still hers, to England, and 
there to be taken to the hearts and imbued 
with the ideas of the great Whig nobility 
of the Forties. But this was not all; 
there was a terrible revere de la midaille. 
She whose opening life 
“ The beauty wore of promise, that which sets 
The budding rose above the rose full blown,’’ 

was destined, later on, to witness the utter 
ruin of her fortune, to taste the bitterness 
of decline in social consideration, and to 
suffer year after year in her modest Parisian 
oppartement the wearing anxieties which wait 
upon a slender purse. She was destined, 
after many years, to revisit her cara quasi 
patria, to renew (under sadly altered cir¬ 
cumstances) her early impressions of the 
historic grandeur and stable charm of 
England, to see on every side old friends 
still in the enjoyment of material comfort 
and calm prosperity, “amongst whom,” 
she writes in her Journal (Ootober 17, 
1879), “it seems to me that we only 
have the fate of being like withered 
leaves, driven by the wind, and unable to 
fix themselves in any place.” Nay, as the 
years advanced, she was to suffer, in the 
death of her devoted husband, the most 
irreparable of all losses; to pass the evening 


of her days amid the chilling glooms of 
solitude and infirmity; and, at the last, to 
lie awaiting her release during ten long 
months of strange trial and humiliation, 
robbed by a cruel malady of all power of 
speech, unable to make known her simplest 
wants or wishes, cut off from all inter¬ 
change, with her few surviving friends, of 
the human sympathy she had loved to give 
and to receive. 

Of the Life of Lady Qeorgiana Fullerton 
(completed and published in her eightieth 
year!), Mrs. Craven had expressed her 
opinion to Mrs. Bishop that it would be 
found “ too worldly for the pious, and 
much too pious for the worldly.” Twelve 
years before she had confided to the same 
friend a similar misgiving with regard to 
her Life of Natalie Narisohkin, observing 
of this that it was “ too religious for 
the worldly, and not good enough for 
the very good.” To many this would doubt¬ 
less appear an appropriate criticism of the 
volumes now before us; to us it rather 
seems that in their composite character lies 
the secret at once of their high value 
and of their powerful charm. Where, 
indeed, if not in a work composed of such 
diverse elements as are here combined, 
could we hope to find an adequate present¬ 
ment of Mrs. Craven’s many-sided nature ? 
But, whatever may be thought of Mrs. 
Bishop’s judgment, as displayed in the 
selection of her materials, there can at least 
be no two opinions regarding the nature of 
her master-motive, or of the vigilance with 
which she keeps it ever steadily in view. 
“ How far more interesting and true,” Mrs. 
Craven had once written to her, “is the 
history of a soul, than that of a life, con¬ 
sidered simply from the outside!” The 
words might have been placed as a motto 
upon Mrs. Bishop’s title-page. For, what- 
ever minor functions it may subserve 
(and that it furnishes a record both of the 
literary and of the social career of its 
subject the reader has been already in¬ 
formed), this memoir is before all else 
a record of spiritual advance—a veritable 
Pilgrim’s Progress—the history of a human 
soul, at once beautiful and beauty-loving— 
one of whom, in virtue of her large oapaoity 
of aesthetic delight, it may be said that she 
was early “ wedded to this goodly universe ” 
—yet who, even in the heyday of her 
pleasant bondage, ever yearned and strove 
to break her flower-inwoven chains and 
win true freedom of heart, ever looked 
with longing desire towards the blissful 
consummation of her union with that ideal 
Beauty of which, for her, all the fair things 
of earth were but pale, faint foreshadowings. 

« Mrs. Craven’s artistic temperament,” writes 
her friend and biographer, “ which loved 
beauty and well-being, and all the lesser har¬ 
monies of life, kept her almost irritably con¬ 
scious that, however much she liked the products 
of sensuous civilisation, no pleasures they could 
give were for a moment adequate to supply her 
real needs. Hence, almost to the end of her 
life, we find evidences of the conflict between 
her love for what may be called the wayside 
flowers, and her longing for the supreme beauty 
which was the goal of her pilgrimage. 

Now it is, we repeat, in the care 
with whioh the progress of this conflict is 
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described, and the various stages marked 
by which Mrs. Graven, “ turning her neces¬ 
sity to glorious gain,” advanced through 
suffering to serenity of soul, that the special 
merit and the special oharm of these volumes 
will be found to consist. Even as it was 
her vivid sense of the spiritual uses of 
adversity that gave to Mrs. Craven’s master¬ 
piece, the “ Recit,” a singular value (to 
quote again the words of Mrs. Bishop), 

for Christian bouIs who suffer, and, indeed, 
for the multitude who are undowered by 
Christian faith, yet who know the bitterness 
of human life. To them it is a song in the 
night— a field of spices and perfumes by the 
dusty highway, of which they perceive the 
sweetness, ignorant of whence it oomes.” 

But Mrs. Graven was something more than 
an ardent idealist. In her rich nature the 
wholesome leaven of a dear-eyed intelligence 
mingled with the yearning otherworldliness 
of the saint. The daughter of one who, 
as ambassador at St. Petersburg (1819) 
and at Borne (1830), and again as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (1828), had proved 
himself a faithful servant to the restored 
Bourbons, she was herself—though ever 
averse to violent political feeling—“ by 
birth and for many other reasons a Legiti¬ 
mist.” In France her views and aspirations 
were those of the so-called “ Liberal- 
Catholic” party—the party of the Corre- 
apondant , whose leaders, Augustin Cochin, 
the Comte de Falloux, the Prince de Broglie, 
Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, and, above 
all, Comte Charles de Montalembert, were 
one and all her dearest friends. In England 
she had, as we have seen, been made one in 
heart and mind with the party of the old 
Whig noblem —the Bussells, the Caven¬ 
dishes, the Grosvenors, the Leveson-Gowers. 
To the very end of her long life she was an 
animated spectator of English public affairs, 
apd a firm supporter of the cause of 
Constitutional Liberalism. 

Her intimate knowledge of, and unflagging 
interest in, the men ana events of the day 
find expression in her letters to Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff—a friend in whom, 
despite their many grave differences of 
opinion, she found a sympathy in all the 
dear memories of the “ Recit ” such as in 
no other quarter, not even in Franoe and 
among Catholics, existed to the same 
degree. Of the three countries, England, 
Ittuy, and Franoe, to whioh she specially 
belonged, it was England whose well-being 
she had most at heart, and whose follies, 
dangers, and perplexities caused her the 
liveliest concern. 

“ When I come back here, to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, from England,” she writes in 1882, 
‘ 1 1 feel as if I was ooming from a drawing¬ 
room into an ante-room. A strange sensation, 
certainly, is it not? but you will understand 
what I mean when you remember that I meet 
—I might almost say I live—in England 
with those who have directly to do with public 
events; the political and diplomatic world is 
there simply the world, whereas you know 
that it is not only outside that world in France, 
but miles away from it, that all those of my 
political or religious persuasion, or of my sort 
of social position, now live. I may in my 
heart think that we have still kept hold of the 
drawing-room, and that it is the official world 
here that has now gone outside of or below it; 


but the result is the same. We know nothing 
of what passes, or of those who role events.” 

The cowardly and ferocious exoesses of 
Gambetta and the anti-clerical party filled 
her with a sick loathing; she could not 
bear to think, much less to utter her 
thoughts, of France and the Bepublic. 

“ I feel at times as if I had rather be living 
anywhere than here [Paris]; the whole thing 
is so painful and, at the same time, so tedious 
and vulgar. . . . France seems to me to be 
like a great lady married to her footman.” 

For England—to whom her sympathies, 
thus violently alienated from her proper 
country, had been frankly and unreservedly 
transferred—she believed the one really 
formidable danger to lie in the existence 
and steady growth of the fadioal party— 
the party of the libardtre *— the party whose 
members, as she writes in her Journal 
(October, 1879), 

“ urged by I know not what satiety of political 
welfare, grow enthusiastic about theories which 
have led us where we are in Franoe, and 
endeavour to play what would be a game of 
universal destruction on a very great scale, if 
the institutions, which they find insufficient, 
were not, in fact, able to bear almost any 
strain.” 

It was, to her grief she perceived, from 
the ranks of her old friends, the Constitu¬ 
tional Whigs, that the fadical* mainly 
recruited their forces. Needless to say, the 
Irish agrarian revolution both pained and 
puzzled her. That Christian bishops and 
priests, the official expounders of the Deca¬ 
logue, should countenance the Plan of 
Campaign, and fail, under whatever pretext, 
to condemn acts of tyrannous cruelty and 
violence, was to her at once incomprehensible 
and intolerable. So crying an abuse of the 
moral foroes of her Church bewildered, 
agitated, and scandalised her. But when 
she saw English liberdtrea, headed by Glad¬ 
stone, aotuauy joining hand to hand with, 
and fighting shoulder to shoulder beside, the 
men whose main object was to bring about 
the degradation, through dismemberment, 
of the British Empire, then, indeed, it 
seemed to her as though the days of 
England’s moral and material greatness 
were already numbered. 

“ I cannot oonquer my'horror of the attitude 
of my former friends," she writes in March, 
1887, ‘‘since the beginning of the Plan of 
Campaign. It is such a frightful oonnivanoe 
with lawlessness that it seems to me that 
nothing like it has ever been seen. Of course, 
if English statesmen wink at a conspiracy 
against the first rules of honesty and justice, 
as well as against their own country, It ael a 
perdu aa aaveur, etalora, avec quoi le aalera-t-on t 
When one sees Englishmen, suoh as Lords 
Spencer, Bipon, and Aberdeen, rushing to the 
support of suoh Irishmen as are the leaders of 
this movement, it seems as if a spell had fallen 
on the two countries to work the destruction of 
both.” “ My only hope for England comes 
from the thought that for more than half a 
century her aims have been noble and just, 
that the motives which have placed her in her 
present peril have been generous even if mis¬ 
taken, and that it is not habitually in that 
temper that nations are overtaken by real and 
hopeless decadence," 

This, however, was written in the alarm 
raised by an exceptionally grave political 
crisis; Mrs. Craven’s permanent feeling in 


regard of England being beyond doubt that 
which, just after the victory of the Liberals 
in 1880, she expressed as follows, with her 
wonted accuracy of political foresight, in a 
letter to Mr. Fullerton: 

‘‘In reality, however, I am not in the least 
alarmed for your oountry. I trust Lord Gran¬ 
ville and Lord Harrington implicitly, and I 
trust also the good sense of the nation to oome 
to their help should Mr. Gladstone’s crotchets, 
whioh were endurable during the struggle, be 
found too inconvenient after the victory.” 

Mrs. Craven died at her home in the 
Bue Barbet de Jouy on April 1, 1891. 
Her body was taken from Paris to Boury 
by her nephew (the worthy son of Bngdnie), 
Count Albert de Mun, and there laid to rest 
in the little ohurchyard, beside her husband 
and her mother, her brother Albert, and her 
sisters Olga and Alexandrine. In that 
quiet harbour the weary bark, long tossed 
to and fro on the waves of this troublesome 
world, at length finds shelter and secure 
repose. And thither come readers and 
lovers of the “ B6cit ”—men and women iff 
every rank, some from very great distances 
—to visit the last reeting-plaoe of the little 
circle onoe known as “i santi,” and to 
fortify their souls by drinking in the 
spiritual influences of that retired spot. 

T. HuTCHDTSOir. 


A Comtitutional Hiatory of the Hout* of 

Lord*. By Luke Owen Pike. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

A new book on the House of Lords, and a 
dry one, that is yet opportune and weloome, 
is something of a curiosity. So much has 
been written about the House of Lords in 
order to justify preconception and to gratify 
prejudice, ana so very little that shows real 
knowledge or impartiality, that the dustiness 
of some of Mr. Pike’s antiquities may well 
be pardoned for his condensed learning and 
his judicial fairness. His History is oer- 
tainly one to be bought, and—by those 
whose strength “ well may bear it ”—to be 
read. 

The book is indeed a lawyer’s book; and 
though called a constitutional history, and 
believed by its author to be the first upon its 
special subject, it is in spirit a true treatise 
of law. For twelve years Mr. Pike has 
edited the Tear Books; and he has farther 
all the series of ancient records, the Close 
Bolls, the Patent Bolls, the various 
Plaoita, the Parliamentary Writs, and so 
forth, at his fingers’ ends. It is in these 
he finds his authority. Historical theories, 
constitutional analogies, the statements of 
text writers, and even the obiter dicta 
of judges have little weight with him 
compared with the actual entries in these 
records, and none at all if they oonfiict 
with an actual judicial decision. Hence he 
does not hesitate upon occasion to criticise 
Coke and to doubt Sir Nicholas Tindal. As 
for mere constitutional historians, they are 
so littleaocountedof, that he contents himself 
with observing once for all in his preface 
that he has often arrived at conclusions of 
fact inconsistent with those of such writers, 
for which he is content to cite his original 
authorities in footnotes without stooping to 
record the exact measure of his dissent from 
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bis predecessors. One cannot help thinking 
that mere learners—in whose hands this 
book, it is to be hoped, will often be found 
—would have benefited by an appendix or 
so pointing out the errors of older writers 
with the materials for correcting them, and 
that Mr. Pike’s own reputation for modesty 
would not have suffered by a slightly less 
laconic dismissal of learned and even famous 
writers. 

Whether Mr. Pike has any political 
opinions about the House of Loras does 
not appear. Whatever they are, he keeps 
them to himself. The appearanoe of the 
book in 1894 has no more reference to the 
polemics of the moment than if it had come 
out in 1874, or been kept back till 1914. 
With the “ veto ” of the House of Lords, the 
House of Lords as a “ revising ” body, and 
other similar inaccuracies, he is in no way 
concerned. To him the House of Lords is 
an august historical fact, and no worse, if 
no better, than other parts of the constitu¬ 
tion. He concludes thus: 

‘ ‘ It would be difficult to find a better illustra¬ 
tion than is afforded by the House of Lords of 
the transformations effected by time on the one 
hand, and of the persistence on the other hand 
with which old names are used to designate 
changed institutions. Trial by jury, Parlia¬ 
ment, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons have all lost the oharacter which they 
had when the respective terms were first used 
to describe them. Our English Constitution 
was never in a condition of absolute stability, 
was hardly ever in any one century precisely 
what it had been in the century before. . . . 
At one time the word Parliament was often 
used in the sense of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, or House of Lords with the Council. 
At the end of the nineteenth century it is often 
used in current literature in the sense of the 
House of Commons alone. The House of 
Commons itself but little resembles that 
assembly of knights, citizens, and burgesses 
which once represented persons of substance, 
and consented on their behalf to give the king a 
portion of their goods. The House of Lords 
is perhaps changed most of all. . .. Tet, if two 
great events be left out of consideration—the 
loss of the seats of the abbotB when the 
greater monasteries were dissolved, and the 
abolition of military tenure as a consequence 
of the Great Rebellion—the House of Lords 
has become what it is by a gradual and natural 
process of development. It has lived the life 
of the nation, and grown with the nation’s 
growth. It has in the main reflected the 
nation’s thoughts and manners, as additions 
have been made to its numbers. . . . Even in 
its defects the House of Lords has, since it 
ceased to be a house of feudal peers, been a 
not unfaithful mirror of the country—not, 
indeed, of all the county’s fleeting moods, but 
of the country’s matured decisions and accom¬ 
plished deeds. ... Its roll is a register in brief 
of some things that Englishmen would fain 
forget, of many things that every British 
subject may be proud to remember. It links 
the history that has been made with the history 
that is still in the making; and, when matters 
of great moment are laid before it, the vote 
which it records may be regarded not only as 
the opinion of a particular body of living men, 
but also as the sentence which is given upon 
the present by the past.” 

To attempt a minute criticism of Mr. 
Pike’s conclusions is possible only to those 
whose command of the contents of the 
Record Office is comparable to his own; 
and, where all is so compact of proofs and 


illustrations, and so condensed in state¬ 
ment and in reasoning, no summary of 
his various positions can be brought 
within the compass of a few columns. One 
of the clearest and most interesting of his 
chapters, and one which contains perhaps 
the fullest example of his critical method, 
is that which deals with the early history of 
the judgment by peers. The meaning of 
the reference in Magna Charta to the 
“judgment of his peers,” and its actual 
application then and for long afterwards, is 
clearly stated and patiently traced; and, by 
a full analysis of the various proceedings in 
the case of John de Stratford, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Pike demonstrates at 
once the inaccuracy of Hume and Hallam, 
and the extreme vagueness of the doctrine 
of judgment by peers in the middle of the 
reign of Edward III. The emergence of 
the Curia Regis, and the differentiation 
from it by delegation of the Eyre, the 
Common Pleas, and the King’s Bench, is 
the subject of one excellent ohapter; and the 
history of the change by which baronies by 
tenure were superseded by baronies by 
patent and by writ, of two others. Nor in 
the fulness of his information about the 
early stages of the development of the 
House of Lords does Mr. Pike disregard 
more recent history. The pro* and con* 
of Lord Wensleydale’s original elevation 
to the peerage for his life are fully and im¬ 
partially stated; and there is a very useful 
account of the steps in consequence of 
which the House of Lords lost its power 
of amending money bills, and now can only 
exercise that of rejecting them at the cost 
of bringing the entire financial machinery 
of government to a standstill. Be it added 
that the book is admirably printed and fully 
indexed, and it will be seen at once that 
it is of the utmost value to all historical 
students. 

One consequence of the publication of 
works such as this is perhaps worth noting. 
No doubt it is but a part—but still the 
final part—of that process from extreme 
vagueness of theory and variety of practice 
to more and more precise doctrine and un¬ 
varying application of it which such books 
record. A constitutional history of the House 
of Lords, especially a good one, marks the 
fact that, now that almost all points in its 
theory are determined, there remains one 
way, and one way only, in which any modi¬ 
fication can be effected, that is by statute. 
Whether it is sought to affect the quali¬ 
fications of peers, or only to modify 
their privileges, to limit their numbers, or 
to remodel their powers, nothing valid 
and binding can be done except by an 
Act of Parliament. This was inevitable; 
and no doubt the general advantage 
of bringing all power to modify the law or 
constitution into one centre outweighs any 
possible advantage of leaving any initiative 
to the Crown. Still, any reform of the 
House of Lords has become immensely 
difficult, while at the same time history 
proves that its constitution has been always 
changing from time to time heretofore. The 
fate of proposals for change in quiet times 
is seen in the cases of Lord Rosebery’s 
motion in 1884, and of Lord Salisbury’s 
scheme in 1888. Manet sore tertia caedi; 


and though the more the House of Lords is 
decried and attacked from without, the less 
likely is it to give, at least except under 
compulsion, that consent without which it 
cannot be altered at all, still it is no doubt 
possible to compel its assent under the 
stress of a more or less close approximation 
to a revolution. But surely a peaoeful 
citizen may lament that our Constitution has 
come to this pass. Even those who resort 
to that drastic measure must do so with 
regret, and we could wish that the erudition 
of Mr. Pike had found any practicable 
loophole for a more peaceful way of amend¬ 
ment. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN. 

Novellieri Italiani. By Matteo Bandello. 
Twelve stories done into English by Percy 
Pinkerton. (Nimmo.) 

The “In Memoriam ” of Italy : a Century 
of Sonnets from the Poems of Vittoria 
Colonna. (H. Gray) 

Excellent construes as are these two books, 
of more or less desirable Italian classics, 
they, nevertheless, both fail in their degree 
as translations. That is, as I judge, they 
do not render to the English student that 
quality of service which the originals did 
the Italian reader. The object of a trans¬ 
lation from a foreign book—indeed, its 
whole aim—must surely be to place the 
ignorant of the language in the position 
of the man for whom the book was 
written. It should be interesting to in¬ 
quire why Mr. Pinkerton and the anonymous 
compiler of an Italian “In Memoriam” 
have failed to attain what, if facility or 
fluency were all, they might easily have 
won. Mr. Pinkerton has chosen to make 
for his author by the archaeological 
road. He renders his sixteenth-century 
Italian by sixteenth-century English, or 
what he believes to be such. The Anony¬ 
mous, on the other hand, trying no flights 
into other days, keeps to that conventional 
language which the dictionaries qualify as 
“ poetical ”: in other words, he uses “ thou ” 
for “you,” and “ta’en”for “taken.” I 
am not prepared to say which of these 
fashions may, in normal cases, lead one 
nearer the truth: I am not prepared to 
say that either can lead one near it at 
all; but, in the cases in point, having 
regard to Mr. Pinkerton’s author and his 
own attainments, I submit the greater pity 
to be his. Bandello was a Lombard; he 
wrote in a barbarous dialect; he lived in 
a dull time; he was at his best a dull 
dog. Mr. Pinkerton’s Eoglish, when he 
permits it (as he does in his admirable 
Introduction), is very good—reticent, exact, 
yet graceful; and his instincts, if he will 
let me say so, are too humane to fit well 
with Bandello’s. Even then, however, I 
think he would have saved himself if he had 
not tried to be Elizabethan. For, take it 
how you will, Elizabethan English, as such, 
does not represent Italian of the Cinque- 
cento. The Renaissance in England was 
fully a century later: so Philip Sidney as 
nearly as possible corresponds with Pico of 
Mirandola, Spenser with Botticelli or 
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Politian, and so on. It Mr. Pinkerton 
had desired to save anachronisms, he 
would have selected, rather, the English of 
Mr. Pepys or Mr. Wycherley. But he has 
not been faithful even to his chosen model; 
for to talk of “ Christmas-tide ” when 
he means “Christmas-time,” or of a 
“ wight ” when he means a man, is to talk 
too early a tongue; and to talk of 
“ ’Sblood! ” or “ Odds bodikins! ” is to talk 
too late. “ King Catholic ” for “ Eh Cat- 
tolico,” and “Lady mine” (insufferably 
often) for “ Signorina mia,” are—for prose 
—of no age at all, but sugared counterfeits 
which seem to Bimper upon Mr. Pinkerton’s 
robuster page. Would he have treated 
“ le Eoi tr^s-chretien ” or “ Dio mio ” with 
the same inversion? He does himself an 
injustice by such freaks. 

I have gone thus far into the minutiae of 
the book, because I think that, with a little 
of the restraint he exhibits in his Introduc¬ 
tion, Mr. Pinkerton might have done very 
much better. He evidently is master of 
Italian, and I should say he had had an 
admirable model close to his hand in Mr. 
Symonds’s Benvenuto Cellini. That book, 
perhaps its author’s crowning achievement, 
must remain a pattern of what translation 
of Italian prose should be. How dextrously 
the translator steered between pedantry and 
affectation! He did very much more; but 
that alone will suffice. He might have been 
Elizabethan after the way of G. P. E. 
James; he might have been as dry as a 
classic Bohn. Instead, he was just Ben¬ 
venuto’s self for the time, and doubled a 
masterpiece for us. Mr. Pinkerton is as 
little dry as his author—a dreary writer and 
a dirty, for the most part—will permit; but 
I could wish him further from the manner 
of Harrison Ainsworth. 

When one speaks of Italian, one means 
really Tuscan literature; and as Bandello 
himself makes haste to disclaim any literary 
purpose— 

“remember,” he says to Ippolita Sforza—“ re¬ 
member that I am a Lombard, . . . and that 
as I speak so I have written, not to teach any¬ 
one anything, nor to add ornament to onr 
common speech, but j ost to keep in mind things 
which have seemed to me worthy the writing, 
and to obey yon in that you have commanded 
me” 

— we shall do him no wrong if we con¬ 
tinue so to speak, even when estimating 
his work. He was, in fact, a gossip- 
monger, a troubler of muddy depths, who 
seems to have liked his easy trade. Yet 
the man must needs try his hand at fine 
writing—and I cannot agree with Mr. Pinker¬ 
ton in his guarded admiration of it; he must 
needs ape the Boccaccesque. With Boccace 
ornament is as spontaneous ns construction; 
with Bandello it is so much excrescence, 
tawdry where not conventional: of construc¬ 
tive ability I never found in him the slightest 
trace. His story of Gerardo and Elena 
is a monument of slipshod building. All 
Boccace’s stories grow like plants from an 
inevitable root in seemly continuity to an 
inevitable crown. In this instanoe Bandello 
begins with a situation—a girl shamming 
dead—and props it up afterwards with 
expedients, clumsy makeshifts of secret 
marriages and the like. As Mr. Pinkerton 


admits, character does not exist for him: 
his heroine of the Diego story (one of 
his few attempts to that end) is a mere 
romancer's hack. His best effort at 
differentiation, I think, is to be found 
in the quite unpresentable tale of the 
three brothers of Bologna (I believe it was), 
whose adventures with the widow may have 
amused a cardinal’s ante-chamber. His 
style is none at all: as how should it be 
when he knows so little of proportion as to 
weigh down the thin jest of Cornelio’s 
escapade with speeches so heavy and so 
long, or when he so plainly prefers fact to 
presentation ? Occasionally he is naive, for 
a bishop, as when in the story of Didaco he 
says: “ But to repent too late avails nought 
—that is, with men, though with God, so 1 
have often heard it said, heartfelt repentance 
ever avails much.” But I think Mr. 
Pinkerton presses that unduly —ho io sentito 
piU fiats predicare means “as I have often 
heard men preach,” which may be malice 
instead of platitude. Beyond some such 
scanty joy as this, Bandello rarely goes. He 
makes heavy reading in any tongue, useful 
only to the searcher after situations or 
student of manners. And he is a gross 
dog, as Mr. Pinkerton must know to his 
cost. A propos, I am surprised that the 
Introduction omits one more point of com¬ 
parison between Bandello’s and Shakspere’s 
“Eomeo and Juliet.” The point made is 
very interesting; the other is hardly less so. 
In Bandello Juliet wakes up to find herself 
in Borneo’s arms. She does not realise this, 
but: 

“ sentendosi basciare, dubito cheil fratev enuto 
per levarla, o averla a portar in camera, la tenesse 
in braccio, et incitato dal concupigdbile appetito 
la basoiasse.” *- 

Beally, this is the quintessence of Bandello, 
and what Emerson would have called “ the 
quadruped theory ” indeed. With Emerson 
we may agree that, in this matter, “ ’tis of no 
importance what bats and oxen think.” 

Take Bandello for what he is worth, you 
will End Mr. Pinkerton’s selection good on 
the whole. One could have spared the 
burlesque, and accepted in its place one or 
two of the dedications which show the man 
at his best—as a courtier of some pliability; 
one could have looked for a niche for the 
Duchess of Amalfi (for Webster’s sake), for 
Lippo Lippi’s adventure with the Corsairs, 
and (for Dante’s sake) for Pia de’ Tolomei. 
Beyond that I must say that Mr. Pinkerton 
has given us the brightest side of an in¬ 
different writer, just as the publisher has 
dressed him up far beyond his deserts. I 
could wish them both a thriftier seed for 
their sowing. 

In the case of the Anonymous there 
seems this to be said. Sonnetteering to the 
humanised Italian of Benaissance was a 
part of polite equipment, not to be taken 
too seriously; and though this was unkind 
to poetry, as poetry, it produced many 
anthologies we should be sorry to lack. 
Horace Walpole’s Letters and Greville’s 
Journal may not be literature, but they are 
Rood to read for all that. The Marchioness of 
Pescara was not the least able sonnet-writer 
of a time which had Buonarroti and Bembo 
and Tasso; she was, at least, conscious of 


one rudiment of poetry—the craft of it. 
She knew, what so many nowadays do not, 
that the sentence in poetry does not differ 
essentially from the sentenoe in prose. She 
was not often guilty, consequently, of that 
“ too much stiffness in refusing ” a syllable, 
lest by any chance there should be more than 
ten in a row. She even dared, ae Milton 
dared, invert a foot, truncate one here and 
there, and alternate the stresses of her 
lines so that the rhythm should run some 
chance of enveloping and defining the 
thought. Perhaps we do not wrong a 
singularly gracious memory, if we say that 
her verse has more value for us in this 
regard than for any depth of insight or 
cleanness of insight she may have pos¬ 
sessed. Those principles, which came easily 
to her as part of a large wealth of tradition 
stretching some way behind Dante and 
Petrarch, which the study of Italian poetry 
taught Milton, and which perhaps Chaucer 
only had absolutely known before his time, 
have not been grasped by her translator. 
I think he has dared a redundant syllable in 
but one case—in Sonnet xxxvi., namely, 
where he talks of 

“ The fearless eagle, trusting in the high 
Protection of the heavens and truth sincere.” 

If he had ventured a few more he would 
not have been driven to so many conven¬ 
tional stresses, or to so many painful in¬ 
versions of sense; and he would not have 
remained, in spite of these heavy sacrifices, 
tame to be read. He should remember 
that when he inverts the sense poetry 
suffers an indignity, whereas to invert the 
foot is often her most reasonable service. 
And, considering he was at work upon a 
Cinquecento book, an Italian book, and the 
book, above all, of a femme savante, I think 
a little “ preciosity ’’ would not have come 
amiss. Euphuism was a safety-valve to 
the Italian poet, not a trick or a habit. It 
was the solace of the craftsman, who found 
in his cross-weavingof rhyme and assonance, 
in his deft fashioning of conceits, diversion 
from his private griefs. And for this reason, 
among a dozen others, Yittoria Colonna’s 
rhymes must not be called “ The In 
Memoriam of Italy.” That term belongs 
rather to the Vita Nuova ; for In Memoriam 
encases a moral idea, is an organic piece, 
tolus teres atque rotundus. In Memoriam has 
a philosophical groundwork, and, in its 
pre-occupation with this, neglects now and 
again the craft that is in poetry for the 
soothsay there. No: Yittoria’s lament 
ranks entirely with the Rime of Petrarch; 
for though it may not have been inspired 
by the same great need, it sought in pre¬ 
cisely the same way to afford the same 
grace. And this is true, notwithstanding 
that Petrarch was a poet and Yittoria a 
rhymes tress. 

Still, enthusiasm for one whom the trans¬ 
lator justly calls “a noble woman” is 
leasant in an age of waning fires. I can 
onestly praise the little book for its in¬ 
tention and painstaking accuracy, though 
to call it a translation would perhaps be to 
endow it over-richly. 

Maurice Hewlett. 
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More Memories ; Being Thoughts about 

England spoken in America. By the 

Yery Rev. S. R. Hole, Dean of Rochester. 

(Edward Arnold.) 

This further outcome of Dean Hole’s 
copious memory is due to several causes— 
first, to the need of funds for renovating 
parts of Rochester Cathedral; then, to the 
opportunity offered of addressing a fresh 
audience across the Atlantic; and, lastly, to 
the love of telling a good story whioh every 
good story-teller possesses. We are, how¬ 
ever, more interested in the result than in 
the causes; and if the Dean be satisfied 
with the former, the public has no reason 
for complaint. It does not expect at his 
hands a serious contribution to literature— 
it does not resort to him “ to establish any 
doctrine,” but it asks for entertainment 
and those humorous and sometimes witty 
observations on men and manners which 
he is accustomed to make; and, on the 
whole, it has got what it wants. 

The topics treated in this volume are 
numerous and varied. The gay predomi¬ 
nate over the grave; but the latter are not 
absent, nor are they handled with con¬ 
spicuous gravity. For the temptation to be 
funny is one which the Dean seems to be 
unable to resist, except when fortified by 
sacred surroundings. “ My oentre of 
gravity,” he tells us, “ is the pulpit ” ; on 
the platform and elsewhere he makes no 
gTeat effort to retain it. 

Occasionally one is tempted to quote the 
old distich: 

“ 1 Plague on ’t,’ says Time to Thomas Hearae, 
‘ Whatever I forget, you learn.’ ” 

Occasionally one regrets the tenacity of the 
Dean’s memory. It has preserved with 
such distinctness minute details of the past 
that it is on them, rather than on the 
general picture, the eye is compelled to rest. 
Thus, it is true that fifty years ago the con¬ 
dition of the Church in England was un¬ 
questionably very low—her buildings were 
often neglected and her services few and 
careless. But the Dean’s recollections are 
of a state of things which must have been 
exceptional, and therefore misleading to a 
necessarily ill-informed American audience. 
In his own village church he “remembers 
distinctly ” as the “ only ornaments ” of the 
altar “ the overcoat, hat, and whip of the 
curate, who had ridden five miles to his 
work.” We do not question the accuracy 
of his memory, but we demur to such facts 
being presented as fair examples of what 
was everywhere prevalent. History suffers 
as much at the hands of the detractor temporis 
act* as of the laudator. 

Again, the Dean, while contentedly label¬ 
ling himself a High Churchman, and claim¬ 
ing alike for his own party and for Low 
Churchmen the virtue of sincerity, does not 
hesitate to describe those who belong to 
another school of thought in the following 
terms: 

“ There is a third section, of recent origin, 
amphibious, unstable, colourless, benignly 
patronising High and Low, without the faith or 
the seal or the sympathy of either. It is called 
“Broad,” but its ways are not so pleasant to 
my eyes as the Broadway of New York.” 

However deficient he might be in other 



Hole here exhibits. 

But perhaps we are taking the Dean a 
little too seriously: he is generally a kindly 
oritio, and next to nothing if not jocular. 
Following him into those fields—the hunting- 
field is one of them—where he can indulge 
his humour most freely, we find him the 
pleasantest of companions. Who that has 
ever attended a “ meet ” will not recognise 
the truthful drawing of this picture ? 

“ The huntsman in his velvet cap and scarlet 
coat, with his hounds and whippers-in and 
second horseman, rides through the park with 
a paoe pecular to his oraft, which is neither a 
walk nor a trot, and has been described as a 
‘ shog,’ and after a brief visit to the stable- 
yard—for he has come a long distance, and 
needs a little rest and refreshment—he appears 
with his retinue in front of the mansion. The 
owner and some of his guests come to the edge 
of the sunk fence to greet him, and to enjoy 
the pleasures of memory and hope. As they 
talk of the last good run, and how Bingwood 
found the fox, lea the pack, and picked up the 
scent when they came to a check among the 
sheep. Bingwood looks up to acknowledge the 
compliment—there is not a hound in the pack 
who does not know his name or fails to come 
when he is oalled—and the huntsman bestows 
on him as fond a smile as a mother on her first¬ 
born child. 

“ What a motley combination of colour, 
feature, and form! There is the largest and 
most delightful of dowagers, nearly filling a 
huge landau, and talking to a tiny grandchild, 
aged six, mounted on a Shetland pony no 
bigger than a St. Bernard dog, and one of 
those terrestrial angels who make our hearts 
lighter with their merry voices and our lives 
brighter in the sunshine of their love. There 
is the sportsman of eighty winters on the 
stout, placid cob, which amply satisfies his 
present zeal, admiring the consummate skill of 
a young farmer, who, with light hands and 
good temper, but determined will, is teaohing 
a high-bred fractious four-year-old ‘ how to 
behave like a gentleman.’ Every variety of 
horseman and every variety of horse. Some 
ride the best which money can buy, and all 
others the best they can get.” 

We have thought it fairer to give'this 
passage as a specimen of the Dean’s style 
and mode of treating his subject than 
merely to extract a few of the good stories 
—many of them “ chestnuts ” of ancient 
lineage—with which his pages abound. In 
these later days there is rather a prejudice 
against the “sporting parson” ; and how¬ 
ever convenient the decanal gaiters may be 
for hunting purposes, the Nonconformist 
conscience at any rate would be scandalised 
by their association with the death of 
a fox. We do not quite gather from 
Dr. Hole’s remarks whether what he tells 
us about hunting belongs to far-off or 
recent memories, bat his taste for it is 
evidently as fresh as ever. It is still for 

him a 

“ fascinating subjeot—fascinating because this 
sport is the bravest, manliest, healthiest, and 
most social of all, and because it is the only 
one which has not been attainted by the defile¬ 
ments of the money-grubber, the gambler and 
the snob.” 

Our experience is less wide than that of 
Dr. Hole; but the presence in the hunting- 
field of the first and last of these objection¬ 
able characters is oertaioly not so rare as 
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the word “ attainted” (in the above sense) 
in modern English literature. 

For the first time, to our knowledge, we 
make acquaintance in this volume with 
Dean Hole as a poet. It is needless to say 
that it is from the comic muse he chiefly 
draws his inspiration. The piece entitled 
“ My Butler ” is capital, and would be sure 
to provoke a laugh from the most serious 
audience. 

A book from Dean Hole’s pen without 
any reference to rose culture would be a 
lueue naturae indeed. Affection for flowers, 
if not innate, was present at an early date; 
for he tells us that 

“Bivers, the ardh-rosarian, said to me in my 
youth, ‘ You may, you must, lose your present 
enjoyment of recreations whioh require physical 
strength and power of endurance, but you will 
never lose your delight in the garden.’ I have 
fulfilled his prophecy.” 

One can but wish that this pleasure may 
long be enjoyed by him, for he has been 
able to communicate it to thousands and 
thus enrioh their lives with what has lent 
happiness to his own. We take leave to 
think that the best things in this very 
readable volume have been conceived or 
remembered by the Dean when pruning his 
roses or musing among his flower-beds. 

Chaeles J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Man of Genius. By Henry Murray. In 
2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Kitty Holden. By Adeline Sergeant. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Barit Intruder. By Richard Dowley. In 
2 vols. (Downey.) 

Lady Jean's Vagaries. (Bentley.) 

Dies Iras. The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 
(Blackwoods.) 

A Tale of Two Curates. By James Copner. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Watter's Mou'. By Bram Stoker. 

(Archibald Constable.) 

Paths that Cross. By Mark Treherne. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

A Clear Case of the Supernatural. By 
Reginald Lucas. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

Mb. Heney Murray’s is a clever but not a 
convincing book. His man of genius has 
practically no appeal for the reader, whether 
as a genius, or as a man, or as a lover. 
From the time when you find him writing 
for dear life in night-shirt and ulster, 
through his glorious days of frockcoats, 
top-hats, and buttonholes, down to his 
farewell in rags, when he is worn to a 
skeleton by typhoid and hunger, Walter 
Menteith never once calls out your affection 
or your sympathy. Nor do you even hate 
him: you are simply indifferent. In a hero 
of romance this is unpardonable. The other 
characters are not without appeal. Ada, 
the girl about whom Menteith arjgues in 
cold blood that companionship with him 
has made up to her whatever she may 
have lost by living with him, is a 
picture of real and tender, if weak 
and self-surrondering, womanhood. And 
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Ned Kershaw, the friend of Menteith’s 
despised early days, who comes on the scene 
adoring the genius and slowly finds out that 
his idol is day from the feet upwards, while 
he learns to lore the girl that Menteith has 
wronged and is wronging—Ned is an excel¬ 
lent creation, and the one pleasant thing to 
take hold of in the book. The great soene 
with Mrs. Carson is almost inexcusable in 
the author, and entirely so in Walter 
Menteith. The immorality of the love- 
making while her husband is still living 
gives one no surprise, but its occurrence 
when he is known to be dying is an error of 
taste unpardonable in the artistic tempera¬ 
ment. The one point on which Mr. Murray 
is absolutely convincing is Menteith’s vanity. 
Vanity is his strength, his weakness, the 
cause of his triumphs, the hastener of his 
downfalls. 

Of simple, honest, and domestically in¬ 
teresting situations Miss Adeline Sergeant 
has a great command, and in Kitty Holden 
this particular way of working on the 
reader’s emotions is very successful. The 
Bilent suffering of a woman under the petty 
tyranny of her male relations (suffering 
which she turns into joy and comfort for 
others), the strongly contrasted lives and 
characters of girls, the triumph of a young 
man over circumstances—these are the 
pictures Miss Sergeant draws. One would 
say of the writer of the book, forgetting 
for the moment that it is Miss Sergeant, 
either that in her view no man is altogether 
good or bad, or that, having made a very 
presentable villain, she has not the heart to 
give him a villain’s deserts, but must needs 
reform him and serve him up at the end as a 
changed character. Anyway, John Holden’s 
career is true to life: indeed, probability 
is a great quality in Miss Sergeant’s work. 
Only once does she lose herself in the im¬ 
probable. The first scene between De 
Mauden and Kitty his wife goes beyond 
belief. If De Mauden had no heart, he was 
at least presumably a gentleman. 

A Dark Intruder will sustain Mr. Richard 
Dowling’s reputation for the making and 
unmaking of mysteries. The shrewdest 
reader will find surprises awaiting him at 
the end of the book; and there are surprises 
all round for the dramatie personae . The 
style is bright and rapid; and to novel 
readers who do not want to be bothered 
with intellectual or moral problems, or with 
deeply subjective studies of character, the 
troubled story of the true love of Charles 
Ashmore and Lilian Fane will appeal with 
great force. The book has this distinct 
merit too: that though it is an exciting story 
of modem life, it is throughout wholesome 
and dean. One of the pleasantest char¬ 
acters is the very enlightened doctor, 
Eugene Silvester, who “did not see in 
people patients, but in patients people,” 
and who “ was interested in men and women 
first, and did his best to put them right by 
any means in his power, using even his art 
in medicine now and then, when he could 
think of nothing else.” 

Lady Jean (in Lady Jean's Vagaries), a 
charming Scotchwoman who flourished in 
the last century, must have been a de¬ 
scendant of Helen of Troy, and she was 


certainly an ancestress of Aunt Anne, the 
sweet, generous, irresponsible old lady who 
stormed our hearts a year or two agone. 
From her first escapade—which is terribly 
out of proportion, and hardly to be for¬ 
given, seeing that it has no direct con¬ 
sequences, and emphasises persons and 
things that appear no more—from this first 
moment to the end of her troubled life she 
never ceases to interest and charm us. With 
spirit and sense of justice enough to send 
away her lover when she finds he has be¬ 
trayed a poor girl, Bhe yet has not an idea 
of ruling her walk by any common sense, 
or of the possibility and necessity of living 
within any income whatever. She beautifies 
and enlivens society for many years, and 
then marries a delightful man of the same 
turn of mind as herself. Twins arrive, and 
are promptly denied by Lady Jean’s child¬ 
less brother, the Duke of Douglas. Troubles 
thicken around her. She makes a glorious 
hash of life—but few women have enjoyed 
it more; and when the graceful figure has 
passed away, you feel with regret that the 
final triumph is nought, because she is not 
there to enjoy it. 

Why should people write anonymous 
books ? Nobody ever paints an anonymous 
picture. If you have a good word to say, 
why not put your name to it ? Dies Irae, a 
little attempt to arouse love for humanity 
and enlist help for human misery, would 
gain in actuality if it did not come un¬ 
authorised into the world. The spirit of a 
girl who has led an easy, leisured life on 
earth wanders away into eternity when she 
lies at the point of death. Her lot is to 
behold the vice and wretchedness she 
vaguely knew of in life, without then 
raising a hand to prevent them. The sight 
awakes in her strenuous love for the 
sufferers and an agony of longing to help, 
but she cannot make herself seen or heard; 
she can now, indeed, do nothing. Her 
opportunity is gone. The book should not 
be without effeot. There is great vividness 
and feeling in it; but the style suffers from 
the innumerable and irritating dots, dashes, 
and breaks. 

Mr. Oopner’s preface to A Tale of Two 
Curates, though it is very unimportant, and 
is contained in two pages, is worth more 
than the tale itself. The latter is turbid, 
prosy, and uninteresting. The following 
sentence, spoken by an archdeacon to the 
mother of the girl his nephew is about to 
marry, is a fair example of the style: 

“ I thought I would just step in and introduce 
myself to you and your daughter before going 
over to see the rector of your parish, in order 
to ascertain from him what arrangements he 
has made for the auspicious event whioh is 
about to come off in your pretty little village 
church, and which I am happy to find is in 
such close proximity to this romantic and 
picturesque home of yours, in this charming 
hamlet.” 

The italics are not Mr. Oopner’s. 

Mr. Bram Stoker’s intimate knowledge 
of the wild Aberdeen coast about Peterhead, 
and his true love of the waves and winds 
that haunt it, give a vivid actuality to The 
Watter's Mou’. It is a story of smuggling 
and a study of duty—that word so fast 
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becoming obsolete. The chief attraction in 
the hero and heroine is that each has an 
ideal of duty, and the courage to aim at it. 
But all through the little book this aban¬ 
donment to duty has a running accompani¬ 
ment of dark waves and storm, and you 
feel that the end can only be a tragic one. 
Such is the fascination of the story that 
when the tragedy oomes you accept it as 
the only fitting conclusion. 

In a book with such a title as Paths that 
Cross one expects some complications. Here 
are a happy family of strongly marked 
characteristics, an adventuress and her 
mother, a couple of eligible bachelors, a 
’cute Tankee lawyer, an African colonist, 
a German baron of loose moral fibre, the 
members of a workmen’s dub, an old man 
with delirium tremens, and various other 
personages. It is obvious that among so 
many and such diverse people a good many 
paths must cross, though, so far as the 
reader is concerned, they cross to little 
purpose. 

An obliging “control,” the recognised 
alias for “ spook,” announces his presence 
through the mouth of another spirit 
in A Clear Case of the Supernatural . The 
creature obtains possession of the automatic 
writer’s hand, and uses it to rescue (very 
ambiguously be it said) the hero in tbe 
crisis of his life. These “ spooks ” have 
ways of their own both of managing busi¬ 
ness affairs and of doing acts of benevolence. 
The particular “spook” in this little tale 
descends only as a kind of deus ex machina at 
the end of the play, to make things straight 
for the lovers who have done their best 
and can do no more. 

Geobge Cottkbell. 


SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

In 1859, M. Leon Pages published a Biblio¬ 
graphic Japonaise, which was arranged in 
chronological order, beginning with Marco 
Polo and coming down to the date of publica¬ 
tion. At that lime Europe had scarcely dis¬ 
covered Japanese art; still less had the 
Japanese acquired the civilisation of the West. 
Looking backwards over more than three 
oenturif.s, M. Pages could only find some 670 
titles, though his work is rendered permanently 
valuable by its full record of the publications of 
the early Catholic missions. Now, Mr. Fr. von 
Wenckstern, an enthusiastic member of the 
Japan Society, has undertaken the laborious 
task of continuing M. Pages’ work to the 
present time. The difference between his 350 
pages and the 70 pages of his predecessor 
represents not only the increased activity of the 
printing press, but also the vast improvement 
that has taken place in the methods of cata¬ 
loguing. Mr. von Wenckstern—whom we 
assume to be a German by birth, and who 
holds a post in the publishing house that used 
to be known as Trubner’s—dedicates his book 
to the memory of the American librarian and 
bibliographer, William F. Poole; and its 
character shows the results of all the three 
influences that we have suggested. Instead of 
adopting the chronological order—dear to old- 
fashioned bibliographers, and indeed essential 
for their purpose—he classifies his subject 
under no less than twenty-four main headings, 
with a yet larger number of sub-divisions. 
Take, for example, Sericulture, though that 
is not the term he has himself used. It 
comes under the main heading of “ In- 
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dustrial Aits and Trades,” and oocnpies 
nearly twenty pages. First, we have sericul¬ 
ture in general, where the predominance of 
Italian titles is notable ; and then each of the 
two species of silk-spinning Bombyx is treated 
separately. The fulness of the titles, the 
abundance of cross-references, the occasional 
note of the contents, the oare with which 
reprinted papers are traced to their original 
source in periodicals—all these features exhibit 
the highest standard of modern cataloguing. 
We must not forget to mention that there are 
special sections dealing with the Ainos, with the 
minor islands round Japan, and with books, 
&o., written by Japanese in European lan¬ 
guages on subjects not relating to Japan. 
Altogether, if the compilation must have cost 
the author years of research and infinite labour, 
he must feel the satisfaction of knowing'that 
he has conferred a boon of incalculable value 
upon all interested in Japan, and that his 
labours can never be superseded. This Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Japanese Empire has been printed 
—ana admirably printed too—by Brill, of 
Leiden; and can be obtained in this country 
from Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 

Somewhat earlier in the year than usual, 
Mr. Elliot Stock has brought out Book-Prices 
Current for 1894, which is now in its eighth 
year of publication. The industrious editor, 
Mr. J. L. Slater, has this time prefixed a 
preface of some length, in which he points out 
some of the recent changes of fashion among 
book- collectors. That the total amount realised 
at auction during 1894 was larger than in the 
preceding year is to be attributed, we think, 
not to a general rise in prices, but to the 
accident that a few spedal collections were in¬ 
cluded. For example, we have the very 
choice library of Mr. Birket Foster—unfor¬ 
tunately here mixed up with other properties; 
and the fine series of mediaeval MSS. and early 

S rinted books, formed by Mr. Howell Wills, of 
'lorenoe. It would be easy also to point out 
other exceptional lots: such as the set of 
Gould’s works, several folios of Shakspere, and 
Thackeray’s Flore et Zephyr. But, speaking 
broadly, the impression left after turning over 
these pages is one of astonishment that good 
books, and rare books too, should go so cheap. 
To take an instance at random, Staunton’s 
edition of Shakspere, with the illustrations of 
Sir John Gilbert on India paper, fetched only 
four guineas for the fifteen volumes. But we 
have not space to moralise. We must be con¬ 
tent to congratulate Mr. Slater on the success 
that has attended his enterprise, and to give 
him one small hint for the future. It is well 
known that Sotheby’s sale catalogues classify all 
books into three classes: folio, quarto, octavo 
and below. But that is no reason why Mr. 
Slater should record all in the third class as 
octavo simpliciter. If it is impossible to ascer¬ 
tain their precise sizes, we would suggest that 
the size of this miscellaneous class should be 
omitted altogether, with a prefatory note that 
all those not stated to be folio or quarto are 
octavo et infra. 

As the result of a statistical inquiry carried 
out by the Government, there have been pub¬ 
lished at Borne (Libreria Bocca) two volumes 
containing a most elaborate summary of facts 
relating to the public libraries of Italy. The 
Vatican, of course, is conspicuous by its 
absence; but, apart from that, we have here an 
account of some 1800 libraries, from the 
historic collections at Florence, Milan, Venice, 
and Naples, down to the communal reading- 
rooms. The method of arrangement is accord¬ 
ing to provinces, one volume being devoted to 
the north of the kingdom, the other to the 
south. Let ns take one example, almost at 
random, to illustrate the general character of 
publio libraries in Italy. The town of Cuneo, 


in Piedmont, has only 12,000 inhabitants; but 
it boasts a library which includes no lees than 
thirty-six incunabula (printed books of the 
fifteenth century) and sixty-two Latin codices. 
The collection dates from 1802, when the 
French Government suppressed certain religious 
houses, and transferred 6000 volumes to a 
publio institution. The municipality soon took 
a pride in their new possession, gave it a home 
in tiie Palazzo Municipale, set apart an annual 
grant for its augmentation, and purchased new 
collections from time to time. Valuable 
acquisitions have also oomefrom the generosity 
of private individuals; and there seem to be 
adequate catalogues, in MS., of the several 
departments. We should mention that the more 
important of the incunabula in each library are 
set out at length; so that, on this aocouut 
alone, the present work will require to be con¬ 
sulted by all future bibliographers. The price 
of the two volumes is only 5 lire. 

In this connexion, we may mention that the 
latest number of the Library (Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co.) contains the beginning of an 
interesting article on the history of the Vatican 
Library, by Mr. Charles Sayle. 

Mb. Nokris Mathews, the City Librarian, 
is preparing a catalogue of the special collection 
of Bristol books belonging to the old City 
Library, which was brought together some 
years ago by the late Mr. George Pryoe. The 
collection comprises nearly 3000 volumes, in¬ 
cluding pamphlets, many rare and valuable, 
also journals in M3., and oarefully preserved 
albums of newspaper cuttings. It also comprises 
the old books belonging to the city, mostly 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, including those bequeathed in 1628 by 
Archbishop Mathew "for the benefit of his 
native city by the dissemination of knowledge, 
and for the purpose of founding a library of 
sound divinity and other learning for the use 
of tiie aldermen and shopkeepers.” 

The latest of Mr. Bernard Quaritoh’s 
“Bough Lists”—if one may so style a biblio¬ 
graphical catalogue of 250 pages—is devoted to 
Spain. The first section, dealing with language, 
is rather weak. There are only six books 
under Basque, and not one printed in Basque, 
which shows that this subject has not yet 
attracted bibliophiles. But ample amends is 
made farther on, where we find the rarest pro¬ 
ductions of the Spanish press, some of which 
are here described almost for the first time. 
Perhaps the gem of the collection is the 
“ Tirant Lo Blanch,” the first romance of 
chivalry printed in Spain (Valencia, 1490), 
though of this three other oopies are known. 
The first edition of “Amaais of Gaul” 
(Zaragoza, 1508) is believed to be unique; and 
so is the first edition of Celestina (Burgos, 
1499)—both of which oome from the library of 
Baron Seilliire. Of Don Quixote, we notice the 
first edition of Part I. that was produced under 
the supervision of Cervantes himself (Madrid, 
1608); and the first English translation of the 
same by Thomas Shelton (1612), which has 
escaped the notioe of previous bibliographers. 
As might be expected, the collection is par¬ 
ticularly rich in works relating to the discovery 
of America and Asia, such as the Decades of 
Barros and Couto and Peter Martyr. There are 
also a number of MS. copies of historical 
documents relating to Mexico and California, 
made by the late Don J. F. Bamirez; the 
original MS., on agave paper, of Father 
Sahagun’s sermons in Mexican (1540); and a 
copy of the Boman Missal (Mexico, 1561), 
which is the first grand effort of typography in 
the New World. Finally, we may mention a 
Mozarabio Missal (Toledo, 1500); and a 
perfect copy of the Complutensian Polyglot. 

Messrs. Sotheby will be selling on Monday 
and Tuesday next duplicates from the library 


of the late Louis Lucien Bonaparte. The fact 
deserves mention in this plaoe, not only because 
of the number of linguistic curiosities that are 
included in the sale, but also because of the 
unusual care with which the catalogue has been 
oompiled. Not a few titles are printed in the 
strange characters of Bussian or All •vnian, 
while in many cases an attempt has been made 
to give the general effect of an old-fashioned 
crowded title-page; and this is the more 
notable, seeing that the Catalogue of the 
Prince’s library that was published last year, 
however interesting on otner grounds, cannot 
be praised from the point of view of biblio¬ 
graphy. How rich that library must be may 
be vaguely inferred from the character of its 
duplicates. These probably comprise the 
second best collection of Basque books to be 
found in private hands, as well as some of the 
rarest translations of the Bible into obscure 
languages and dialects. We may also men¬ 
tion, as of other than linguistic interest, Dat 
Paradys der Seelen (Cologne, 1532), printed by 
Pieter Quentel, with engravings of the school 
of Albert Diirer, of which the only other 
known copy is apparently that reserved for the 
Bonaparte Library. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Biohard Le Gallienne is putting 
together a new volume of poems, which Mr. 
John Lane will issue under the title of Robert 
Louis Stevenson: an Elegy, and other Poems, 
mainly personal. This volume will have an 
etched title-page, by Mr. D. V. Cameron, with 
a vignette portrait of Stevenson. Mr. Le 
Gallienneihas also another work in preparation, 
which will be published in the near future. 
It is a collection of reviews and critioisms 
which he has contributed to the newspapers 
since 1891, and will be issued in two volumes, 
under the title of Retrospective Reviews: a 
Literary Log, 1891-1895. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
English Poems, which is now out of print, is 
to be issued in a fourth revised edition. 

Messrs. Archibald, Constable & Co. will 
publish early in May Mr. W. Martin Conway’s 
new book. The Alps from End to End, with 
about one hundred illustrations by Mr. 
McCormack. The journey was from the 
first snow-peak of the Maritime Alps, near 
Ventimiglia, round the Franco-Italian frontier 
and across Switzerland and Tyrol: in all about 
1000 miles, counting the zigzags of the way. 
About fifty peaks and passes were climbed. 
The time spent was three months (June to 
September, 1894). The party consisted of Mr. 
W. M. Conway and Mr. E. A. FitzGerald, 
accompanied by two of the Gurkha sepoys who 
were with Mr. Conway in the Himalayas, and 
three guides, including Zurbriggen, who made 
the Himalaya journey, and Louis Carrel,' who 
was with Mr. Whymper in the Andes. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are about to 
publish a volume of Essays by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, which will be called Earthwork out of 
Tuscany : Impressions and Translations. As 
the title implies, the book aims at giving 
literary form to ideas collected from art and 
life during many visits to Italy. 

The History of England upon which Mr. 
C. W. Oman, of All Souls, has been long 
engaged is now almost ready for publication, 
and will be issued by Mr. Edward Arnold early 
in March. This work was originally designed 
as a small volume for use in sohools, but it has 
grown under the author’s hands to such an 
extent that it now fills nearly 300 pages. 
Although not illustrated, it will have small 
maps and plans to elucidate the text. 

We understand that two new stories by 
Miss L. Dougall will be published shortly: 
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The Mermaid, by Messrs. Bentley (and by 
Messrs. Appleton in America); and The Zeitgeiet, 
by Messrs. Hutohinson. 

Miss M£nib Muriel Dowie (Mrs. Norman) 
has written a story of modern society, entitled 
Oallia, which will be published by Messrs. 
Methuen & Go. in one volume next week. 

Messes. J. M Dent & Co. will publish at 
the end of this week, as the first volume of 
their “ Iris Library,” Tryphena in Love, by 
Mr. Walter Raymond, illustrated by Mr. 1. 
Walter West from drawings made by him in 
the locality of the story. 

The same firm also announce the first three 
volumes of their edition of Defoe’s Romances 
and Narratives, consisting of The Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, The Farther 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, and Serious 
Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, edited by. Mr. 
G. A. Aitken and illustrated by Mr. J. B. 
Yeats. 

Mb. John Lane is issuing to-day a second 
series of Poems : Dramatic and Lyrical, by Lord 
De Tabley; and also Prince Zaleski, by M. P. 
Shiel, a new volume of the “ Keynotes ” series. 

The series of articles on “ A Gloucestershire 
Garden,” which appeared some time ago in 
the Guardian, are being revised for issue in 
book form, and will be published this spring by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. The author, whose 
identity has been hitherto concealed under the 
signature “ N,” is Canon Ellaoombe, of Bittou, 
near Bristol. 

A NEW novel, by Mr. Richard Pryce, entitled 
The Burden of a Woman, will be published 
immediately in one volume by Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co. 

Messes. A. D. Innes & Co. will also issue very 
shortly a collection of medical tales, by Mrs. 
J. R. Spender, entitled IS Doctors. 

The new volume of Mr. Gomme’s “ Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine Library,” to be issued next 
week, will contain the fifth instalment of the 
Topographical section, dealing with the coun¬ 
ties of Hereford, Hants, Herts, and Hunts. 

Book VI. of Mr. Arnold Forster’s Things 
New and Old; or, Stories from English History, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. It deals with the Stuart period, and 
contains a number of portraits reproduced from 
authentic pictures and documents in the British 
Museum. 

Messes. P. S. King & Son, King-street, 
Westminster, will shortly publish a study of 
the evidence given before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Opium, by Mr. Joshua Rowntree, 
under the title of The Opium Habit in the East. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for publication 
next week a volume of essays and sketches by 
Mr. F. B. Doveton, entitled A Fisherman's 
Fancies ; and also The Lord's Supper : is it a 
Memorial or something else? by Mr. E. W. 
Haines. 

The Roxburghe Press will publish imme¬ 
diately a little book, entitled The Moneylender 
Unmasked, by Mr. Thomas Farrow. 

The Hull News has accepted for serial publi¬ 
cation Mr. Percy Russell’s story entitled "A 
Husband’s Ordeal.” 

Pbof. R. K. Douglas's Society in China will 
be re-issued next week by Messrs! A. D. Innes 
& Co., in popular form, with an additional 
chapter on the war. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held on Sunday at 7.30 p.m., at Essex Hall, 
Strand, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will give a 
lecture on “Boethius.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTT1NQB. 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed the Bishop 
of Peterborough (Dr. Mandell Creighton) to be 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge for the present 
year. 

The University of Cambridge proposes to 
oonfer the honorary degree of Doctor in Science 
upon Sir William MacGregor, administrator of 
British New Guinea, who has (we believe) given 
valuable ethnological collections to the 
Museum. 

The Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews has 
resolved to oonfer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon the following: Lord 
Acton, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Archibald 
Constable, Mr. T. E. Heller, Mr. John Masson, 
Mr. Arthur Mil man, and Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

At the meeting of Congregation at Oxford on 
Tuesday, to consider the proposed statute 
establishing degrees for research, only fourteen 
amendments out of a total of sixty-three were 
dealt with, though of oourse many of these are 
only consequential. The further consideration 
is postponed until Thursday next. The 
following were the principal conclusions arrived 
at, in all cases by very substantial majorities; 
(1), that the new degree shall not be the old 
B.A.; (2), that “science” shall be taken to 
include mathematics, natural science, mental 
and moral science; (3), that a special delegacy 
for the supervision of candidates shall not be 
constituted; and (4), that it shall not be re¬ 
quired of graduates that they be already 
graduates of some university. 

Pbof. Swete announces a public lecture at 
Cambridge next Monday, on “ The newly dis¬ 
covered Notes of Jerome on the Psalms,” which 
have been published by Father Morin in the 
last issue of the series known as “ Anecdote 
Maredsolana ” (Oxford: Parker). 

Sib Fbedebick Pollock, Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence at Oxford, announces a course 
of six lectures on “ Early English Institutions.” 

Pbof. A. C. Haddon, of Dublin, has this 
week begun a oourse of lectures (with practical 
work) on anthropology at Cambridge, on the 
invitation of Prof. Ma cal is ter. His opening 
lecture was on “The Methods of Anthro¬ 
pology.” 

In Congregation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
statute will be promulgated, authorising the 
alternative of unseen papers for set books in 
both Greek and Latin for Responsions. 

Mb. M. Laurie, of King's, has been 
appointed by the special board for biology at 
Cambridge to occupy a table at the Naples 
zoological station. 

A grant of £50 from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund at Cambridge has been made to 
Mr. P. Lake, of St. John’s, towards defraying 
his expenses in travelling in Russia and Sweden, 
with the object of studying certain problems in 
the distribution of Trilobites. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held next 
Tuesday, the following papers will be read: 
“ Reoent Excavations on the Site of Kenilworth 
Priory,” by Mr. W. H. Draper; and “The 
Excavations on the Site of a Romano-British 
Settlement at Northfield Farm in Long Witten- 
ham Parish,” by Mr. F. Haverfield. 

Pbof. Campbell Frasee, the Gifford 
Lecturer in Natural Theology at Edinburgh, 
began last Saturday the second part of this 
winter’s course. The following are the sub¬ 
jects of his six lectures: “ Pantheism,” “ Pan¬ 
theistic Necessity,” “ Sceptical Agnosticism,” 
“Divine Naturat Order,” “The Supernatural 
in Man, “The Idea of God.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN MEMOBIAM—E. S. P. 

Died February 8,1895. 

Man is his own soul’s sentinel, we read, 

About the citadel, on watch for snares, 

For fear the flag be plunder'd unawares 
And that we won we yield back tarnishH. 
Jealous for honour, waited this our deid 
Long years of service ; and as one who bears 
All burdens due, so Wisdom and her cares 
Took he, and suffer’d meekly with bow'd bead. 

His finer fashion spoke an ampler spaoe 
Than fills our common lot; it was a pledge 
Of serene distances, wherein he mov’d— 

As once in that still Egypt he had lov'd, 

By Memnon and old Nilus’ sandy edge— 

An Eastern, with a wise unruffled face. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

As we have remarked on former occasions, 
the papers in the Antiquary have a tendency to 
be too short. We could mention at least three 
excellent papers in the present number which 
have suffered severely from compression. The 
article by Mr. Alleyne Walter on Irish ecclesi¬ 
astical plate is one of these. In England 
few ancient chalices have survived the storms 
of the sixteenth century, but the Reformation 
was a peaceful movement herein comparison with 
the sister island. Mr. Walter gives an engraving 
of a chalice which he thinks is of about the year 
1620. If he be correct, the artist who made 
it must have been familiar with ancient models. 
Another chalice bears the date 1718. No one 
could possibly mistake it for mediaeval work, 
but the form is not ungraceful. Mr. A. W. 
Moore continues his “Notes on Manx Folk¬ 
lore.” They are carefully prepared, and, 
though but dull reading, are important for 
scientific purposes. The illustrated paper on 
the engravings of St. Albans Abbey is 
instructive. Few of our large churches have 
been so often illustrated as St. Albans. The last 
view presented to us shows in part the cruel 
wrong done in reoent days under pretence of 
restoration to one of the noblest buildings in our 
island. The editor has reproduced from a recent 
report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
a contemporary account of a “ miracle ” which 
occurred at Doncaster in 1524. The story, as 
given by the narrators, is probably true, and 
has nothing miraculous about it. Certain 
persons were in great danger of death from 
drowning while passing over a ford of the river 
Don. We are glad that the document has been 
given without curtailment, as it indicates 
clearly the state of popular religion when 
England was on the eve of the great change. 


THE ACADEMIE FRANCA1SE. 

The reception of M. Albert Sorel at the 
Academie Fran^aise last Thursday, though less 
brilliant than that of M. Brunetiere, did 
not justify the remark of a well-known critic, 
that it “ distilled ennui.” The select audience 
gathered together on such occasions does not 
always expect to be amused. There is, of course, 
the fashionable lady element who come to see 
and be seen; but the majority of the listeners 
are content if their interest is awakened and 
the honour of literature duly maintained by the 
new Academician in his oration. 

M. Sorel’s speech was wanting in the traits 
d’esprit and neat epigrams which are so dear to 
an Academie audience; but, on the other hand, 
it was an able pieoo of critioism, written in a 
friendly yet independent spirit, a tribute of 
admiration and respect to the memory of 
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his predecessor. M. Sore! had bat little 
to say oonoeming his own appreciation of 
Taine’s theories; he contented himself with 
explaining how he became " the writing-master 
and the thinking-master” of the rising 
generation. Taine was a man of science who 
saw nature with the eye of a painter, a 
dialectician who wrote like a poet. The 
speaker then dwelt with familiar eloquence on 
the disappointments of Taine’s early life: the 
disfavour with winch his philosophical ideas 
were viewed by those in bigh plaoes; how, 
from a second-rate professorship at Toulon, he 
was sent in disgrace to Grenoble, and, at last, 
disheartened, threw up his appointment and 
came to Paris to earn a living by his pen. 

“Ce Paris studieux de 1853, qui, dans une 
aorta d’effervesoence sourde de mine et de labora- 
toire, couvait one revolution dans la science et 
dans les lettrea framjaises, £tait fait pour 
ddvelopper, mais aussi pour pousser aux extremes, 
du cut6 oil £1 penchait, l’esprit de Taine. On y 
travaillait, on y pensait, sans autre objet que la 
v6rit6, sans soucis des consequences pratiques ; 
que dis-je f aveo le m6pris de ces consequences.” 

Taine’s contributions to the Debats, the 
Revue dee Deux-Mondes, and those two remark¬ 
able works, De V Intelligence and The French 
Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century , at once 
plaoed him in the front rank of French writers. 
He owed much to Balzac and to Sainte-Beuve, 
and he readily acknowledged the debt; but 
with regard to his theory of the influence of 
race, circumstance, and opportunity on the pro¬ 
ductions of the mind, he was wont to say: 
“ The idea lay neglected sinoe Montesquieu ; I 
picked it up, that’s all.” Alluding to the 
much criticised History of English Literature, 
M. Sorel observed: 

‘‘ II avalt entrepris d’appliquer en grand sa 
methods d’ecrire l’histoire d’une literature, et 
d’y ohercher la psychologic d’un people. II avait 
choisi l’Angletcrre, parce qu’il retrouvait dans la 
littfiature anglaise, k tons les &ges, l’homme pas- 
sionnl, concentre, interieur, qui eat 1’Anglais 
d'aujourd’hui. Taine, dans ce livre, donna ta 
meeure. Par ce coup de maitre, il ne se pla<, t pas 
settlement au premier rang de nos 6crivalns, il fit 
grand honneur en Europe u la literature fran- 
^*ite.” 

M. Sorel then proceeded to review his prede¬ 
cessor’s other works. On certain points he 
differed from his philosophical and historical 
tenets. Speaking of La Revolution, he said: 
“Taine does not write the history of the 
French Bevolution, but that of the mental 
pathology of Frenchmen during the Bevolu¬ 
tion.” Then followed an interesting picture 
of the sad end of the historian’s life: the 
gradual inroad of disease, the last struggle 
between intellect and physical weakness. 

11 II lisalt, il lut jueqn a la fin: du Cesar ou du 
Safluste, revenant au latin, comma l’homme £pui:e 
revient au lait qui a nourri son enfance, reposant 
sa pene£e indocile, sur les mots nets et plelns, 
dans l’avenue des idees alignees. 11 ee fafeait lire 
h’ainte-Beuve qui loi donnait l’illusion de la vie 
dans ce qu’il avait le plus goutc au monde : la 
libre conversation sur les choses de 1’intelligence, 
aveo lee gens d’esprit. Enfln il mSditait Marc- 
Auieie, rest8 son livTe de chevet. . . . Au 

commerce de cette ame, selon lui, ‘ la plus noble 
qui ait vScu,’ il a’exhortait a la resignation: 
* Consolez-vous done, pauvrea hommes, k cause de 
votre faiblesce et k cause de votre grandeur, par la 
vue de l’inflni d’oh vous etes exclus ct par la vue 
de l’inflni oil vous etes oompris.’ Ainsi mourut 
Hippoljte Taine.” 

The Due de Broglie “received” the new 
Academician. Unfortunately his voice, which 
has never been very clear, quite failed him; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that, 
now and again, one could catoh a sentence or 
two of his speech, whioh, on reading, proves 


to be a highly finished but rather uninteresting 
specimen of academical eloquence. After 
paying a graceful compliment to M. Sorel as a 
“ diplomatist,” the Duke alluded in flatter¬ 
ing terms to the impartiality and patriotism 
shown in the History of the Franco-German 
War, while his political convictions naturally 
led him to criticise, but most leniently, 
certain passages of the History of the 
Revolution. As was to be expeoted, the Duke 
found in Taine’s vivid pictures of the follies 
and crimes of the Convention a powerful argu¬ 
ment in favour of the monarchical rfgime. 
At the same time, he paid a tribute of admira¬ 
tion to the great literary merit and thorough 
honesty of purpose shown in all Taine’s worn. 

Cecil Nicholson, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. SMILES'S LIFE OF J08IAH WEDGWOOD. 

Etruria, Staffordshire: Jan. 81,1698. 

Will you allow me, as the senior member of 
the Wedgwood family, a small space in which 
to disclaim all responsibility on the part of the 
descendants of Josiah Wedgwood for any con¬ 
tribution to the biography of their ancestor, 
lately given to the world by Dr. Smiles P 

The materials Dr. Smiles speaks of as forming 
the apology for a fresh life of Wedgwood are 
my property, and were entrusted by me to Mr. 
Charles T. Gatty, thirteen or fourteen years 
ago, during the time he was under an engage¬ 
ment to write a biography of my great grand¬ 
father. When he threw up the engagement, 
he was requested by me to return the papers, a 
request to whioh he only partly aoceded. I 
had kept no list of the MSS. (which were very 
voluminous), and was therefore unable to verify 
whether all were returned that had been ,lent. 
But the suspicion that Mr. Gatty would take 
advantage of such a circumstance had never 
crossed my mind, and was only revealed to me 
by Dr. Smiles's preface. 

From this it appears that Mr. Gatty made 
over to Dr. Smiles, without consulting me, the 
papers whioh he had kept, in spite of my 
request to return them, and without telling 
me that he had done so. On the strength of 
this new biographical material, Dr. Smiles bases 
the principal originality of his work. 

On my inquiry, Mr. Gatty oonfirmed Dr. 
Smiles’s account of the transaction, but ex¬ 
pressed regret at having disposed of iny 
property as his own “without,” in his own 
words, “consulting you, which I hope you 
will excuse in my very busy life,” 

I have no desire to pass any judgment on 
Mr. Gatty’s conduct in the matter, other than 
that which a bare statement of the facts in¬ 
volves. It has left me, however, the choico 
either to leave it unnoticed and accept partial 
responsibility for the work in question, or to 
make the present statement of facts, and 
endeavour to let it reach (so far as I can) those 
readers who have been led to suppose that the 
Wedgwood family have voluntarily contributed 
to a life of their ancestor, exhibiting extra¬ 
ordinary want of knowledge of the special field 
of his activity. 

The evidence of this ignorance, thickly 
strewn throughout its pages, makes this totally 
unworthy of being a final biography of one 
who, iu Mr. Gladstone’s words, “was not 
only a great manufacturer, but also a great 
man.” 

Godfrey Wedgwood. 


THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

Ox ord: Fab. It, 1895. 

I feel that Mr. Charles’s last letter, in the 
Academy of February 2, calls for some addi¬ 
tional remarks from myself, though I am 
reluctant to figure once more in your indulgent 
columns. In his weighty postcript Mr, Charles 
concedes a point whioh I urged in my original 
letter of November 17. I then wrote 
“ that the genealogy . . . cannot be de- 
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tacted from the text. For it la in a way pre¬ 
supposed by the account of the birth which 
follows it invv. 18 foil. . . . for ver. 1 begins: 

‘ The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, and 
rer. 18, ‘ Now the generation of Jesus Christ was on 
this wise.’ Thus Ter. 18 harps back to Ter. 1.” 
Mr. Charles has now come to see that “vet. 
1 . . . forms a most appropriate preface 
to i. 18-ii. 23. Hence we should conneot i. 18 
immediately with i. 1.” Mr. Charles still 
rejects tv. 2-17 for philological reasons of 
slight weight. But his concession of my 
original point abrogates the diplomatic evi- 
denoe on which his denial of the authenticity 
of tt. 1-17 has hitherto reposed. For that evi- 
dence was drawn from oertain MSS. of the 
Vulgate which seemed to him to begin the 
Gospel with Ter. 18, beoause they add the 
scholium “ Huousque genealogia, inoipit evan- 
gelium,” and also begin that Terse with rubri¬ 
cated capitals. But if the Gospel began with 
Ter. 1, how could it begin with Ter. 18 ? Thus 
Mr. Charles is at hopeless variance with him¬ 
self and with his only supporter, Prof. Nestle. 

The pleasure of finding that Mr. Charles 
agrees with me on so important a point recon¬ 
ciles me somewhat to the disappointment I 
feel at his rejection of the rest of my argument. 
The question as to Justin’s eTidence, on which 
he again touches, is not of any importance 
in itself; and I have already sufficiently defined 
my position in regard to it. But in justice to 
myself, I must make a single remark. Mr. 
Charles finds me “strangely inaccurate,” be¬ 
cause I wrote (Academy, January 12) that “the 
issue between us was whether the genealogy 
was as old as Justin ”; and he points out that as 
far back as December 29 “he showed . . . that 
it was found in the Gospel of the Heretic 
Cerinthus, who was a contemporary of Peter, 
Paul, and John.” I meant, of oourse, that the 
genealogy as part and parcel of Matthew’s 
Gospel was as old as Justin. This 1 understood 
Mr. Charles to deny when he wrote (Academy, 
December 1) : “ Tatian omits this genealogy, 
and there is no reference to it in Justin.” In 
reply, I argued that there is a reference 
to it in Justin, not, indeed, direct, but 
indirect, yet all the more striking 
for being indirect. I never wrote, however, 
that “ Justin, haTing the entire Matt. i. 
before him, used i. 18-25, but did not use 
i. 1-17, and turned in preference to a spurious 
gospel, which assigned the genealogy to Mary.” 
Mr. Charles attributes this view to me, who am, 
however, aware of the difficulties which beset 
the question, what form of gospel Justin used, 
and therefore have expressed myself in the 
most guarded terms about it. 

I need not here discuss whether Philo was a 
dualist or no, for it has no bearing on the main 
issue. Those who are interested in the question 
will do well to read Philo himself and then the 
Greek Fathers. 

Mr. Charles (Academy, February 2) writes 
that 

“in two respects further investigation has con¬ 
firmed me as to the j ustners of my view of Matt. i. 
These two positions, the practical acceptance of 
which by Dr. Sauday I gladly welcome, are : (1) 
The genealogy was current as an independent 
document prior to its incorporation in Matt, 
i,” &c. 

Surely the discussion concerned the date of in¬ 
corporation rather than the fact. I myself should 
not dispute the possibility of the genealogy 
having existed prior to its incorporation. The 
real question is: Who incorporated it, the 
writer of Matthew’s Gospel or heretical scribes 
as late as a.d. 170 P The latter is Mr. Charles’s 
view, which Dr. Sanday very practically 
repudiates when he writes (Academy, No. 1186) 
that the genealogy was “incorporated in his 
text by the Evangelist.” Dr. Sanday is, there¬ 
fore, very far from confirming Mr. Charles’s 
peculiar view of Matt..i. 


Mr. Charles again disousses whether any of 
the twelve Apostles were Greek Jews. My 
original statement was merely that such of 
the followers of Jesus as were Greek Jews 
acclaimed in Him the Logos. But as Mr. 
Charles substituted for “ followers ” the phrase 
“immediate followers” and “Apostles,” I 
venture to criticise his definition (Academy, 
February 2) of a Greek Jew. 

He writes that the difference between Philo, 
who was a Greek Jew, and the Apostles, who 
were not, was as follows : “ Philo thought, 
spoke, and wrote in Greek, but was unable even 
to read Hebrew.” This, however, he qualifies 
in this note: “Philo knew a little Hebrew; 
but the LXX. was his Bible.” Here, then, we 
have Mr. Charles’s definition of a Greek Jew. 
He was one who spoke and wrote in Greek, 
knew a little Hebrew, but not so much that he 
did not use the LXX. 

Now for the Apostles. “ They," say Mr. 
Charles, “thought and spoke in Aramaio, but 
could also speak and write in Greek.” There¬ 
fore they were not Greek Jews. Now, surely 
the writers of the New Testament must also have 
thought in a language whioh they wrote so in¬ 
comparably P And they certainly used the 
LXX., seeing that out of 180 of their citations 
of the Old Testament as many as 133 are 
taken from the LXX. Mr. Charles’s distinc¬ 
tion, therefore, between Greek Jews and 
Apostles is very slender. It comes to this: 
that Philo knew a little Hebrew, whereas 
they thought and spoke Aramaio, without, 
however, writing it (exoept, perhaps, in the 
case of Matthew). As to which I would 
observe that Philo knew more Hebrew than 
Mr. Charles supposes, as Bitter has shown; and 
as he visited Palestine more than once, he 
probably talked a little Aramaio as well. 

However, my original assertion, to which I 
adhere, was that such of the followers (not 
necessarily Apostles) of Jesus as were Greek 
Jews acclaimed in him the Logos, and to this 
section of His followers I also referred 
the beginning of the teaching that Jesus 
was bom of a virgin mother. In my 
first letter I pointed out that Philo 
refers to parthenogenesis in the case of 
Zipporah and other Old Testament characters 
in very similar terms to those whioh meet us 
in Matt. i. Mr. Badham indeed finds the 
correspondence both of ideas and phraseology 
between Matthew i. and Philo far closer and 
more striking than I did myself; and I am not 
sure he is not right. In any case, one such 
striking coincidence of thought and language 
in [regard to such an out-of-the-way subject- 
matter proves conclusively that Matthew and 
Philo are here borrowing from a common 
couche of ideas, and countervails fifty such 
vague and unascertained barriers between the 
Greek-Jewish schools of Egypt and Palestine as 
Mr. Charles erects. Nor did I introduce 
Philonio ideas into Matthew!., but simply criti¬ 
cised what I found there. Still less did I, as 
Mr. Charles supposes, attempt to show that a 
“channel of communication existed between 
Philo and the First Evangelist.” I only pointed 
to the affinity of idea and phrase as evidence of 
a common background or atmosphere of 
opinion. Such demonstrable affinities do not 
vanish because, to quote Mr. Charles, “no 
evidence can be adduced from Jewish non- 
canonical writings of Palestine to prove that 
the Philonic ideas which Mr. Conybeare would 
introduce into Matthew i. were known in 
Palestine.” We have before us a very extra¬ 
ordinary idea common to Matthew (a Pales¬ 
tinian writer) and to Philo ;* smd it» ex¬ 
pressed in almost identical terms in both 
writers. In the comparison of the Holy Spirit 


* Yet not on that account to be dubbed a 
Philonic any more than a Matthew idea. 


to a dove, we have another such coincidence. 
I make bold to say that, in the case of tny 
other religion than Christianity, no one would 
for a moment dispute that such coincidence of 
phrase in regard to ideas of events so extra¬ 
ordinary betokened at least a common atmos¬ 
phere as their common cause. 

I have not joined in this controversy without 
learning something, and I have learned it from 
Mr. Badham. In my first two letters I said 
that ver. 19 of Matt. i. was probably a gloss, 
not indeed on the original text, but on the 
original story, which I supposed to have taken 
its rise out of that idea of a spiritual pregnancy 
of the virgin soul which so often meets us in 
Philo, and was as old as Plato. Mr. Badham 
declares that the passages of Philo, so strikingly 
like Matt. i. 18-25, which I adduced in my 
first letter, are to be understood of a physical 
and not merely spiritual pregnancy. Whether 
that be so or not, they certainly imply among 
Philo’s contemporaries a belief in actual par¬ 
thenogenesis—t.e., in the possibility of virgins 
bearing children to earthly fathers, yet not by 
them conceived, but by the Divine Spirit. 
Granted the existence among the Jews of the 
first century of such a belief, the rise and 
development in regard to Jesus of the entire 
story which we have in the first chapter of 
Matthew is seen to be a natural and almost 
a necessary outcome of his age; and there 
is no need to regard ver. 19 as in any 
way a gloss. If the identification of Jesus 
with the Word did not help the myth to 
originate, it at least determined its dogmatio 
development and definition in subsequent 
generations. The passages of Philo alluded to 
allow to the male companions of the virgin 
women who had oonoeived by the Divine 
Afflatus, not indeed the real position of husbands, 
yet still the title and dignity of being fathers 
of the children so conceived. And this fact 
helps to explain how it was that the author of 
Matt. i. 18-25, in relating his picturesque 
myth, saw no difficulty in the way of uoorporat - 
ing in his text and prefixing the genealogy, 
whioh, as Dr. Sanday savs, may have pre¬ 
existed as an independent document; though I 
cannot myself see any just reason for the latter 
supposition. 

Since writing the above I have read Mr. 
Sidney Hartland’s instructive volume on the 
myth of Perseus, in whioh he refers (p. 125, 
note) to a Mohammedan belief that the Virgin 
Mary conceived our Lord by the smell of a 
rose, and adduces similar bits of folk-lore. 
The representations in Western art of the 
Annunciation in which an aDgel holds out a 
lily to Mary are thus explained. It is a nioe 
problem why Eastern pictures usually repre¬ 
sent the supernatural conception as due to tho 
impact of rays of light on the head or ears 
of the Virgin, whereas in Western pictures we 
find the flower introduced. The belief in con¬ 
ception by the impact of light is of course 
Egyptian in origin ; and that is why we find it 
in Philo and the Alexandrine school of Jews, 
from which it found its way into Christianity. 
There is a copious harvest of facts to be gleaned 
by anyone who will have the courage to study 
the birth stories of Jesus as folk-lore pure and 
simple. Feed. C. Conybeabe. 

Nottingham: Feb. S, 18». 

Mr. Charles’s postscript (Academy, Feb¬ 
ruary 2) must surely have been written in 
haste, as indeed a slip of the pen in the con¬ 
cluding sentence appears sufficient to show. 
The first words of the Gospel, BtfAo* ytyfotai, 
are taken bodily from the Septuagint (Gen. v. 1), 
where they occur in the heading of the very 
first genealogy of the Priestly Code. From 
a series of such passages did the “Book of 
Genesis” derive its name; and I cannot but 
think that the opening verses of Matthew and 
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John imply a conscious parallel between the 
written Law and the written Ooepel; pouibly, 
in the former oaee, between the first and the 
aeoond Adam, though the Septnagint (tup. eit.) 
translates irfpdnr. Again, whether yirtva in 
Matt. L 1 bear, ae I suppose, the meaning of 


he accession of one important witness. 

Obey Hubert Skip with. 
P.8.—In order to understand the true pur- 


(2) That Luther had only a schoolboy know¬ 
ledge of Greek in 1919, that he had no time 
for scholarly study in 1520, and that in three 


is I suppose, the meaning of t months of quiet during 1521 he could not 

.that i^memUon : in>e £^&Ttt£S tiS£S£& 'T'ZSL*!* “ d ^ 


“ genealogy,” or that of “ generation ” in the 
abstract sense, it cannot possibly mean a 
generation in the concrete; and y«r»<i in y. 17 
oan mean nothing else, so that the writer had 


annot possibly mean a the New Tertament. 

th?narrative i^Skf (see eepeoi^Tuk^L kne ^ «* * d ‘ 

point of view, under certain circumstances a T ^““ e .'P* 06 . b y G*™** 

S might be legitimately borne to a man by 

bis wife, thonghnot in fact begotten by him. 2"? 1 ’ the J Koburger-Bibel, and the Tepl 
Bee, tor Hindu examples, Maine’s Early Law t 

and Custom (1890), especially pp. 90, 91, 98; for *"£*''"•« T mdebtod l^?J h T aa 
Arab and Mohammedan W Bobertson I^,**** Mr. Merk ha. studied these 

. .., - sr . j. j mr .’pi . Bibles at first hand, it is idle todifloouthematter 

Smith's Kinship and Marriage tn Early Arabia • v/v- au t ~ 

/1 oo*\ __ i aqVa if x_ with him, even if all the Lutheran theologians 

i-* *» . « ~t*ygs 

h. fin u tn Mi nrinifa’n inunini. hiuther was a translator from the Greek. The 


v. 18, what is the meaning of the words so 
often cited. t. 5 >1 xs«r.8, Chriati oaten 


It is with extreme diffidenoe that I bring nggj\ 
together a few note# bearing on the question, . J 
.so important far the ariticiam of this ohapter: /_ {yj? 
whether one or both of its sections exhibit 
traoes of immediate derivation from a Hebrew • 

or Aramaic original. The problem is com- Taw. 


See, for Hindu examples, Maine’s Early Law 
and Ctutom (1890), especially pp. 90, 91, 98; for 
Arab and Mohammedan law, Bobertson 


Bobertson 


i what is said in the work last quoted 


(p. 117)utoth»prtoiti,,maraingofMTTZTlTTtT m“TTi v 
jtoS^.^to^toto.^toiptoUp 


authority and will not investigate for them- 
Je^oSanreW?o?V^ ^nfiou* IT viii 8e ^ ve8 - If Mr. Merk will examine the arguments 
plicated and obscured by the undoubted infiu- V* \ «»nnmm limHlniiiL A/ A,,/—" oo^tmfaiod in the articles, “ The German Bible 
enoe of the Hebrew Scriptures upon both «id its* eauivalTOt^^Kt?uriLmdentiv^he 1)61016 lather” (Athenaeum, November 17 and 
passages, whether exercised directs or through SmriLl ’flJS 2f?Sj, 4h J December 22, 1883) and “ German Translations 

the medium of the Septuagint Version; and conclusions i^their resDective sub- S’ . 1 nn .... , • i ^ . ....... * 


*^ *-***■"•■ 
of’the Deviiate (Dent xxv. 5), 


September 26, 1885, and August 7, 1886), as 
well as the controversy in the Academy of 
... especially in the hymns, has a marked “tJTA’ nwi « October 10 and 16, 1885, he will see that my 

Hebraistic character” (Weetoott & Hort, on where theDutative father is aotuallv deceased’ 8tatementa “ 1116 article °» Mr. Fronde’s 

**; !4); white Mr. Con^beare tells us that Nrasmus were made £th Wledge of what I 

ti»e writer of Luke l. and u. “ seems to have JMti , y the Sytim readings in Matt. L 2l725, ynM . wlth - ** Mr-Merk will 

h? 611 a G™* J 6 ". well versed m the Sephm- ^ Ly peSpe l«Idtoa re-examination of to # 6 “guments used m the above 

gint.” The addition, which gives him cwd.t the evidenoefoT yir^a.s in v. 18, cf. rb yip h P a P erB * f nd ,°* r “f explanafaou-short of the 

for “i casessing a very pretty fanoy,” reminds .. ' on anil *b supernatural—for the parallelism between the 

one not a little of Pepys’s appreciations of Lu^e 1*35 * ' ’ ^ September-Bibel wd the German Vnlgate, I 


for “possessing a very pretty fanoy,” reminds 
one not a little of Pepys’s appreciations of 
Shakspere. It would be oold praise for a 
minor poet, and it is applied to the author of 
the Magnificat! 

I have above suggested that the antithesis 


between Gen. v. 1 ana J&att. i. 1 appears more The words IM (v»*)*«/»+!> *» yarrpi, ml r<{p vibr, proots aireaay given m your oommns ot the 
distinctly in the Hebrew than in the Greek of naxfotu rb tro/ia airov coincide with Isa. statements plaoed at the head of this letter, 
the former. Again, even a beginner in Hebrew vii. 14; and the Old Testament supplies no Kabl Pearson. 

like myself knows that “a noun in the eon- other parallel quite so dose. The expression P.S.—On aeoond thoughts, in order that your 

struct state refuses the artide.” Doee not rapilnt has been used just previously. And readers may have an opportunity of judging 

Matt L 1 show the influenoe of this rule P the promise subsequent is from the sequel to of the “ similarity too trifling to warrant the 

On the other hand, when we tom to the Isa. vii. 14: “ His government shall be great, that Luther made use of any older 

Comment, we might not unfairly expect that and of his peace there shall be no end, upon the souroe,” of “the heavy and obscure diotion ” 
if the writer used the Hebrew Bible he would throne of David and his kingdom for ever.” of the earlier versions as oompared with 
make some referenoe to Jer. xxxL 22, while if It was with no intention of disparaging the Luther’s “noble purity of language” of “ tbe 
he employed the Septuagint the absence of any value of Mr. Gonybeare’s discovery in Philo unique position of the September Bibd,” which 


ve sugnsi 
v. 1 and 1 


Matt. L 1 1 


reply to toe arguments used in the above 
and may perhaps lead to a re-examination of F > . -T K , ^r . . ... ° 

the evidenoe tor yOrrpn, in v. 18, cf. rb yip h ^P 018 * f nd cMt any explaaabon-toort of toe 
okra in v <20 and tA in wipMnatural—for the parallelism between the 

TnV.ITr ’ t*"**”" «» September-Bibel and the German Vulgate, I 

' ’ - shall be ready to meet him. Meanwhile, 

London: Feb. 4,1895. until he has studied the matter at first-hand, 
Mr. Conybeare’s denial of any referenoe to beginning, say, with a comparison of St. John’s 
T««.iali in Luke i. 31 is surely inconsiderate. Gospel, there is no oooasion for me to repeat 
more | The words ttet i» ywrrp ), ml t% vlbr, proofs already given in your oolumns of the 

ml (oAinn rb tro/ia ahrov coincide with Isa. statements plaoed at the head of this letter, 
vii. 14; and the Old Testament supplies no Karl Pearson. 

other paralle l quite so dose. The expression P.S.—On aeoond thoughts, in order that your 

n/Mni has been used just previously. And readers may have an opportunity of judging 
tbe promise subsequent is from the sequel to of the “similarity too trifling to warrant the 


make some referenoe to Jer. xxxi. 22, while if It was with no intention of disj 


int the absence of any value of Mr. Conybeare’s discovery 


iparagmg: 
Bry in Ph 


unique position < 


i September Bibd,” whioh 


Of oourse, such arguments fall very far short modifying his first inferences from that dis- 
of proof; ud I am afraid the same must be covery. By the way, Philo’s referenoe to 
■aid of Dr. Nettle’s tempting hypothesis, put miraculous conception in the case of Abel is 


that I endeavoured to show tbe necessity of Mr. Merk terms “a new and independent 
modifying bis first inferences from that dia- tr anslation ,” I place in parallel columns 
covery. By the way, Philo’s referenoe to sample extracts of the September Bibel and 


forward 
For, afti 


may have been transferred to Joseph from the not altogether deserved. The phenomena in 
angel’s address to Mary in Luke i. 31, whioh Matt. L, ii., whioh seemed to me indications of 
in turn is modelled on the Septuagint in Mary’s unconsdousness, produced a similar im- 
Bs. vii 14. It may be worth while to point pression on the author of the Protevangdium 


r“ v — '™*. *** ■< Da kompt eyn weyb •• Kin weyD xam von 

Matt, l, u., which seemed to me indications of ron gamaria, waaser zu Samaria zeaohiipffen 
Mary s unconsciousness, produced a similar lm- eohepffen, Jhesus sprioht wasser. Jhesus sprach 
pression on the author of the Protevangdium zuyhr,gib myx trincken, zu ir, Gib mir ze- 
Jaoobi; for he makes Mary protest, “As the Lord dennseynej anger wareu trincken. wanuseinjun- 
ray God liveth I know not whence this is to me.” hyn gangen ynn die ger waren hingegangen 
knd a very exact parallel to tbe inferenoe stadt, das sie epeyss in die stat, das ay kauff- 
ibout Joseph is famished in pseudo-Matthew’s keufften, sprioht nu das ten die rpeyss. Darumb 
recount o! Joacim. An angd announces to Samaritfach weyb zu das weib von Samaria 


i German Vulgate. 
Bin weyb ksm von 


Be. vii. 14. It may be worth while to point pression on the author of the Protevangdium 
out that in such passages as Gen. iv. 1 we Jaoobi; for he makes Maryprotest, “ As the Lord 
have—(1) the intercourse of the parents, ( 2 ) the my God liveth I know not whence this is to me.” 

-__/ o \ it. V1 _aL 3 / i \ il • A 3 __ A_11.1 a. At. • i _ 


cued we Hare 2, 3, 4, and m Matt. i. 21 we aooount of Joacim. An angel announces to T^'T tiu r v / T 

find 3 and 4 only. It is strange that the Joacim, when he has been five months from bittestu von ^ 

express quototion in Matt. i. 23 reads skaIvov.ik, home and is__a month’s journey distant, » Know ich evn trinckm da 


a fact which may be explained in three ways, that thy wife has oonoeived a daughter from 
Either KaXiam, in v. 21, comes from Luke, thy seed [ex temine tuo ]. God has excited seed 
agreeing with the reading of the Septuagint in in her [r. 1. by the Holy Spirit]. Thon shalt 
B, while Kakirovtir is taken from a copy whioh find her with ohild.” 
contained that of r; or v. 23 has been modified 

to reoondle Luke and Matthew; or, lastly, . 

w. 22, 23 are an addition to the earliest form 
of the Comment. lttther s bh 

I wish to confess a misgiving suggested by 
the supposed Calabrian origin of the arohetype It is more than fift 
of Cursives 346, &o. Is $ /jwnvhka rapiirot the pre-Lutheran anc 


F. P. Badhah. 


Jude bist, vnd ich eyn trincken von mir. so da 
Samaritlsch weyb P bist ein Jud. die ich 
Dean die Juden haben bin ein weyb Samaritan, 
key ne gemeynschafft warm die Juden gemein- 
mit den Samaritemn, samen nit mit den 
Jhesus antwort vnd samaritanem. Jhesus 
sprach zu yhr, wenn du antwort und sprach zu 
erkentist die gabe Gottis, ir Wes test du die gab 
vnd wer der 1st, der zu gotz und war der 1st. 
dyr ssget, gib myr der zu dir sprioht. gib 


si/ iviiu _. ■ ■ ■ ■ -mi— — q-- w — - 

LTTTHER S BIBLE translation. vnd wer der 1st, der zu gotz und war der 

ted bv London: Fsb. 9, 1895. dyr ssget, gib myr der zu dir sprioht. 

I * ® ta • ii n., . , . trincken. da be test yhn mir ze trincken. 

hetype It is luorethan fifteen years srnoea study of “aT^^ebe dir lebL leicht hottest du 
■epMrot the pre-Lutheran and Lutheran Bibles taught dJgs Sprlch t eu ayscht von im. ur 


OI iiurnve* *to, «o. is . pmsrtuauaa xaptt„at me pre-immeran ana i/utneran Dimes taught dleg —.r... Soricht zu ayscht von im. und er 

Mv«ta a re translation of cu» despontata virgo me: y ton das weyb, Herre het dir gegeben ein 

JfonaP One would rather expect i) TapBtrts (1) That Lather’s September-Bibel was not hastu doch nichts, damit lebendigs wasser. Das 

or mpihot f iropa. In this case the evidence a translation from the original Greek, but du sohepflest, vnd der weyb sprach zu im. 
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ran iat tieff, woher 
astu denn lebendig 
wasser P Bistn mehr 
denn ynter vater Jacob, 
der vm digen bran geben 
battf vnd er hat draua 
truncken vnd seyne 
kinder vnd geyne weyde 
vlech. Jheang ant wort 
vnd sprach za yhr, Wer 
dea waaeers trlnckt, den 
■wlrt wider dnraten, wer 
aber dea waasers trincken 
wlrt, daa ich yhm gebe, 
den wirt ewiglich nicht 
dursten, aondera daa 
wasser, das ich yhm 
geben werde, daa wirt 
ymn yhm eyn bran dea 
waasers weiden, dasymr 
dag ewige leben qnillet, 
Sprieht daa weyb za 
ybm, Herre, gib myr 
dasselbige wasser, auff 
das mich nicht durste, 
daa ich nicht hetkommen 
/,a schepffen.” 


Herr da hast nicht z 
dareyn da schopffest. 
and der bran 1st tieff. 
darumb von wannen hast 
du daz lebendig wasser. 
Biatu denn mer denn 
onset rater Jacob, der 
nns gab den brannen. 
und er selb tranck von 
im. and seine eaen and 
sein vih. Jhesas ant- 
wort nnd sprach zu ir. 
Ein yeglicher der da 
trinckt ron disez [*»»] 
wasser. den durst aber. 
Aber der da trinckt ron 
dem wasser daz ich im 
gib den durst nit ewigk- 
lich. wann daa waaaer 
das ich im gib. daa wirt 
im ein brann dea sprin- 
genden waasers in daz 
twig leben. Daa weyb 
sprach za im. Herr gib 
mir ditz wasser, das 
mich nicht durst, noch 
daz ich her kum za- 
echopffen.” 


; APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sbxpay, Feb. 17,4pm. SunSav L'etura : “How Scientific 
Discoveries an nude,” by Prof. H. B. Arnutrong. 

_ 7.90 p m. Bthleal: *• Boethius,” by the Bey. P. H. 

Wick .teed. 

Moxday, Feb. 18. 4 pm. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, 
“Mein, for Verifying Ancient Hmhr-iderice and Lioee,” 
II., by Hr. Alan 8. Dole. 

*•£0 p.m. Victoria Institute: " The Evolution of the 
Natural and Artificial,” by Dr. Schofield. 

6 Dm. Hellenlo: “Beaearches in Lvoli,” by Hr. 
J. L. Myres. 

6 p.m. London Institution; 11 The London of 
Dicluns,” by Canon Bonham. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : 11 School* of Soolotareof 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C,” L, by Mr. A. 8. 
Homy. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: ”Hypothesis,” by Hr. J. H. 
Hulrhead. 

8.45 p.m. Geographical: “A Journey to the Pamiri 
and the Source of the Oxue,” by the Hon. G. Curzon. 
Tuesday, Feb. 19,<p.m. Boyal Institution : '‘The Internal 
Framework of Plants and Animals,” VI., by Prof. C, 
Stewart. 

4 p.m. Colonial Institute: Annual Heating. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers: “ Plant far the Extraction ol 
Gold by the Cyanide Proeeas,” by Mann. C. Batten and 
Edgar Smut. 

_ * P- m - Boolety of Arts: “ Paraguay,” by Ale. A. F, 
Bail lie. 

8.80 p.m. Zoologioal: “The Brain of Oulo." and 
“The Brain in the Lemon,” by Mr. F. E. Beddaid 
“ The Dates of the Parte of 8i,bold’s Fauna Japonica and 
Giebal’s Allgtnuixt Zoolotic (first edition),” by Mr. C. 
Davies Sherborn and Dr. F. A. Jentinck. 

WKDEE9DAY, Feb. JO. 7.80 p.m. Meteorological: “Bepoil 
of the Phonological Observations for 189»,” by Mr. B 
Hawley; “ The Thunderstorm and Squall of January 23 
1895,” by Mr. W. Marriott; “ Some Gradual Weathei 
cnanges in certain Months at Greenwich and Geneva,” by 
Mr. A. B. HaeDowaU. 

„ JV'O. Society of Arts: “Buie of the Bead al 
Sea," by Admiral P. H. Colamb. 

. ?S n t' Geological: “ The Palaeontology and Phy- 
vtojl Gerligy t f the West Indies,” by Dr. J. W. Gregory 
"Tee Whitehaven Sandstone Series,” by Hr. J. D 
Kendall; ‘ The Genua Murchisonia and its Allies, with i 
Bevhion of the British Carboniferous Species and Dercrip- 
ti-ns of some New Forms,” by Miss Jane Dsnald. 

8 pm. Microscopical. 

i p „ m : IrWi Literary Booiety: "Irish Astronomy,’ 
by Sir Bobirt BaU. 

Tnt-asDav, Feb. 91.8 pm. Boy at Institution : “Meteorites,’ 
II, by Hr. L. Fletcher. 

_ 1 P; m ' I«ndon Institution: “National Bong,”b; 
Prof. W. H. Cummioga. 

8 p m. Boyal Aoademy : “ Schools of Sculpture o: 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B C.,” It., by Mr. A. 8 
Hurray. 

8 p.m. Linneai: "Chionanthus GAn-W (Gaeitner),’ 
i -L Baerluge i “New Marine Algae from Japan,’ 
by Mr. E. AL Holmes. 

8p.m. Chenrioal: “The Electromotive Force of u 
■ b i Mr ‘ A ^ P ' L * u,le ! “ Th ® Chemistry o 

Cellulose, by Messrs. Cross, Bevan, and Beadle: •* Thi 
Melting Points of Mixtures,” by Mr. H. Crompton ant 
Afire M. A. Whiteley ; ** The Volumetrio Determinatior 
of Using ano s o " by Messrs. J. Beddrop and H. Bamage. 

8 p.m. Blectrioal Engineers : “ Propagation o: 
Magnetiim in Iron,” by Dr. John Hopktnson. * 

Fsidav Feb. 9>, 5 p m. Geographical: Technical Heeting 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Students' Meeting, “ Oainoni 
and Gates for Closing Lock and Dock Entrances.” bt 
Mr. W. G. Wales. 

. . 9 pm. Bcyal Institution: “Atmospheric Eleo 
tricity,’.’by Prof. A. Schuster. 

Satukday, Feb. 98, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Thi 
Traditional and National in Huaio,“ III., by Sir A. C 
Aftokcozto. 

3.45 p.m, .Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

BASQUE BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 

As it is not always easy to know what has 
been printed in or on the Basque language, I 
hope that the Editor ol the Academy will 
allow me space to gay a few words about some 
interesting publications which appeared last 
year. 

As one of these pamphlets is intended to 
prove the relationship of Basque with Egyptian 
and Coptic ( Delle relazioni tra il basco e Vegizio, 
di C. Giaoomino), it is to be hoped that the 
Egyptologists will help us in testing the value 
of this new theory, which, if proved, would 
open a new horizon to the investigations about 
the origin of Basque. We are, indeed, shut 
in, as oompared with other languages, to a very 
narrow circle, and in the matter of etymology 
we are limited to the modest task of discussing 
loan words. All I can say is that Prof. 
Giacomino, of Milan, has pointed out very 
remarkable analogies between the languages 
he discusses. 

The other pamphlet or, rather, book (80 
pages, large quarto) has been published by 
Prof. Hugo Schuchardt, of Graz (Baskische 
Studien. . . . Denkschriften der Kaiserliohen 
AkademiederWissensohaften. Wien: Tempsky). 
The central thesis is the following (already 
proposed by Prof. E. Muller, of Vienna, and 
later by M. Stempf, of Bordeaux). The 
Basque language has no active verb: when a 
Basque says ‘ ‘ Ikus ten dut ’’=‘ ‘ I see it, ” he really 
says, “ It is seen by me”; “ematen drautazu” 
(“ Vou give it to me”) is expressed by “ It is 
given to me by you.” This rendering of the 
active form by passive circumlocution, added 
to Prof. Scbuohardt'g innovation of translating 
zu (you) by Sie (they), does not facilitate the 
task of grasping folly his arguments. Zu 
■(you) is translated by Sie (they) only because 
of the German way of speaking politely 
to a person. It would seem that the subjeot 
is intricate enough without increasing 
the confusion by these novelties, which, if 
they were admitted, would allow an Italian to 
translate zu (yon) by the third person singular 
feminine, ella (nominative) and lei (accusative). 
We have not to discuss here Prof. Schuchardt’s 
main theory. We would only point out some 
other views of his—for instance, that the in¬ 
flexions of the auxiliary verb, which were 
believed to be derived from eroan, are really 
derived from edulci : thus darotzut, “ I have 
(given, sent, &o.) it to you,” is not the same 
inflexion as the Biscayan daroatzut (from eroan), 
but is derived from eduki, d becomes r and the 
r changes its place. It had been admitted that 
the inflexions of ezan, or the inflexions with 
the root za, as Prof. Schuchardt would say 
(which are invariably active), and the flexions 
of izan (“ to be ”) belonged to different stems ; 
but Prof. Schuchardt thinks that both belong 
to izan. 

The third publication is by the late Prof. 
Grimm, who thinks to find analogies between 
the Basque and Berber languages. 

Of old books I would like to mention two 
which I was happy enough to discover last 
summer—one in the Grand Ducal Library at 
Darmstadt, the other at. Leipzig. The first is 
the oldest known printed book in the 
Guipuzooan dialect; it is a collection of over 
500 proverbs, and dates from 1596. Theseeond 
is perhaps more a bibliographical trouvaille-, 
it is an unknown copy of Lifarrague’s New 
Testament. 

As I am dealing with bibliographical curiosi¬ 
ties, I may be allowed to say that the same 
town-library at Leipzig possesses a beautiful 
copy of the flrst French printed New Testament, 
to which the date of 1477 is generally assigned. 
It was printed at Lyons by Buyer. To my 
knowledge only seven copies exist, four of 
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which are complete—at Berne, Vienna, Paris 
(Ste. Genevieve), Leipzig; the three incom¬ 
plete ones are at Lyons, London, Paris 
(Bib. Nat.). 

W. VAN EYS. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An important series of volumes is about to 
make its appearance under the editorship of 
8ir Henry Boacoe. It will be entitled “ The 
Century Soienoe Series,” and will be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. . The first book (to be 
issued in a few days) will be John Dalton and 
the Rite of Modern Chemittry, by Sir Henry 
Roscoe, to be followed .at an early date by 
Major Rennell and the Rise of English Geography, 
by Mr. Clements B. Markham, president of the 
Boyal Geographical Society. Among the other 
contributors to the series will be Mr. B. T. 
Glazebrook, Prof. Sylvanus P.Thompson, Prof. 
Bonney, Dr. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Rucker, Prof. 
E. B. Poulton, Miss Agnes M. Clerke, Mr. 
W. A. Shenstone, and Dr. Armand Buffer. 

Following up the series of plates which 
appeared in Wild Flowers in Art and Nature, 
Mr. Edward Arnold is just publishing a new 
series of Coloured Pictures of Birds and their 
Eggs. The series will contain twelve plates, 
representing some of the best-known British 
birds in their natural size, reproduced from 
water-colours by Mr. William Foster, a son of 
Mr. Birket Foster. The lithographio work has 
been entirely executed in England. The 
coloured plates can be obtained either mounted, 
unmounted, or framed. 

At an extra meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held next Thursday 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts, Dr. John 
Hopkinson will read a paper (illustrated with 
experiments) on “Propagation of Magnetism 
in Iron.” 

There will be two meetings of the Royal 
Geographical Society next week : (1) a special 
evening meeting on Monday, in the hall of the 
University of London, when the Hon. George 
Curzon will give an account of his recent 
journey to the Pamirs and the source of the 
Oxus; and (2) an afternoon technical meeting 
in the map-room of the society, on Friday, 
when the three following papers will be read : 
“ A New Armillary Sphere,” by Mr. W. B. 
Blaikie; “An Irstrument for showing the 
Apparent Diurnal Motions of Celestial Bodies,” 
by Mr. R. A. Gregory; and “ A Graphic Method 
for showing the Duration of Daylight,” by 
Lieut. Carlyon Bellairs. 

The evening discourse at the Boyal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be given by Prof. A. 
Schuster, on “ Atmospheric Electricity.” 

Under the auspices of the Sunday Lecture 
Society, Prof. H. E. Armstrong, president of 
the Chemical Society, will lecture to-morrow, at 
4 p.m., at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, 
on 1 ' How Discoveries are Made: a Study in 
Scientific Method,” with experiments and oxy- 
hydrogen lantern illustrations. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The current number of the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillans) opens with an article by 
Mr. B. G. Bury on “The Later Platonism,” 
which discusses, in an eclectic spirit, the more 
or less divergent views that have lately been ex¬ 
pressed with regard to the “ Parmenides," by 
Henry Jackson, Otto Appelt, and Felioi Tocco. 
Mr. Arthur Platt collects the statistical evidence 
about the augment in the dual of the historic 
tenses in Homer. As to the “ Odyssey,” no 
certain example of such an augment can be 
found; while for the* 1 Iliad ” it is argued that 
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its absence may serve, to some extent at any 
rate, as a test of authenticity. From some 
“Homerica,” by the same scholar, we may 
single out for mention his illustration of sipo 
Kofiiotm ’Axaiol from Gordon’s History of 
the Oreele Revolution (i. 303): “ The Greeks 
adopted a practice of fighting bare-headed, in 
order that their own party might recognise 
them by their flowing locks.” Next follows 
Mr. John Masson’s detailed announcement of 
bis discovery—first recorded in the Academy— 
of some M8. notes in the copy of the Yenice 
(1495) edition of Lucretius in the British 
Museum, giving details about the poet, which 
he thinks may have been derived from the lost 
Life by Suetonius. The copy in question is 
otherwise interesting, as containing a transcript 
of the emendations of Pontanus, made by ms 
pupil Girolamo Borgia, who is also the author 
of the biographical notes. Dr. Bichard Garnett 
dates the astrological Greek poem, known as 
the Apotelesmatika of Manetho, by means 
of the nativity given for himself by the author, 
which works out as 80 A.D., thus making 
him a contemporary of Ptolemy. It 
happens that this date is just one 
. year earlier than the earliest horoscope 
in the collection of Graeco-Egyptian papyri 
recently published by the British Museum. 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare contributes yet another 
of his ingenious elucidations of the history of 
ecclesiastical texts from Armenian sources. 
BeyersiDg the order of his argument, we must 
be Content to quote only his results: 

“ In the year 396, Euthalius took the codex 
Pamphili of Paul, which lay in the Eusebian 
library of Caesarea, and made a copy of it 
artixvp"s adding prologues, teetimonia, summaries 
of chapters, &c. The chaptering of his new copy 
was not hid own, but borrowed probably from the 
Codex Pamphili. 

“ The Armenian Fathers translated the Epistlesof 
Paul early in the fifth century, along with the rest 
of the Bible. They selected for translation what 
we may call the new edition by Euthalius, which 
comprised the text of Pamphilus, with new 
‘adornments (or arrangements) desired of all 
men.’ The supplementary colophon which I here 
quote was in the Greek copy which they translated. 
Home owner of an Euthalian edition had added it. 
That the Armenians went to Origen’s library for 
their copy of the Scriptures we already knew for 

- certain; for we find in their Bibles the obeliski, &c , 
of Origan, also marginal readings of Aquila and 

- Symmachus derived from Origen’s copies. Other 
copies of the Euthalian edition survive in the 
Euthalian codex and in the codex H of Paul. This 

' codex, though of the seventh century, is not 
so true to the original edition as the Armenian 
Version taken from it very early in the fifth 
, century.” 

Finally, Mr. Walter Headlam sends no less 
than sixty pages of “various conjectures,” 
mostly relating to the less read Greek 
writers. 

The February number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt), which commences the ninth year 
of publication, is a double number of ninety- six 
pages, not including the very elaborate index. 
Among the original articles there are several of 
importance. Prof. J. Cook Wilson disousses 
some testimonia for the text of the “ Nico- 
maehean Ethics,” drawn from Ptolemy and his 
commentator, Theon. Mr. A. H. J. Greenidge 
examines the procedure of the provocatio ad 
populum, concluding that, 

“from the strictly legal point of view, the judicium 
popu'i, both as a court of first instance and as a 
oourt of appeal (if the two never became identical), 
remaineda court of cassation. It was only acci- 
,dentally, perhaps only occasionally, that it became 
a perfect court of appeal; but it became such 
purely by an exercise of magisterial power, not by 
.an exercise of the authority of the court.” 

Mr. C. M. Mulvany collects and examines the 
usages of enclitic ne, chiefly from the Corn- 
medians. Mr. A. E. Houaman delivers himself 


of a vigorous and lengthy polemio against the 
views with regard to the MSS. of Propertius 
recently put forth by Prof. Postgate (see 
Academy, February 2) ; and Mr. D. B. Monro 
replies, with exceeding benignity, to the oriti- 
oism of his “Modes of Greek Music” in the 
last number. The address on Sir Charles 
Newton, delivered by Prof. Jebb at the last 
meeting of the Hellenio Society, is printed in 
full; and also some Greek elegiacs to his 
memory by Prof. G. C. W. Warr. Of the 
reviews, we must be content to notice: Sohenkl’s 
Epictetus, by Prof. J. B. Mayor, which is en¬ 
riched with a fresh collation of the Bodleian 
MS. by Mr. W. M. Lindsay; Lafaye’s 
Catullus, by Prof. Bobinson Ellis (see Academy, 
Nov. 10, 1893); Beichel on Homerio Armour, 
by Dr. Walter Leaf, who, we observe, approves 
the interpretation of Ktruubts as gaiters to pro¬ 
tect the shin in walking from the edge of the 
shield; Holm’s Greek History, by Mr. J. B. 
Bury; Sonnensohein’s Parallel Greek Grammar, 
by Mr. J. Donovan, who concludes with terms 
of very high praise; Berard on the Phoenicians 
in Arcadia, by Mr. E. E. Sikes ; recent editions 
of Hyperides, by Dr. J. E. Sandys; Belling on 
Tibullus, by Prof. Postgate; and, finally, an 
examination of Dr. Furtwiingler’s theories as 
to the Parthenon and its marbles, by Miss Jane 
Harrison, suggested by the appearance in Eng¬ 
lish of his “ Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vikixq Club.— [ Friday , Feb . 1 .) 

Db J. G. Gabson in the chair.—Mr. A. H. Cocks 
read a paper on “ A Boat Journey to Inari.” The 
lecturer commenced by saying that “Inari,” in 
the Norwegian" Enare,” Swedish “Enara Trank,” 
Lappish “ Anar Javre,” was probably not known 
Dy name to any of his hearers ; yet it was a 
lake which was said to be the sixth largest in 
Europe, being roughly speaking (for it had never 
been accurately surveyed) eeventy miles from north 
to south by fifty from east to west, and about 
seven times the size of the Lake of Geneva. It 
was studded with islands (said to be 1700 iu 
number) on which Scotch firs giew, besides lesser 
holms and rocks. His route to it lay sometimes 
in Norway, sometimes in RustU, and sometimes in 
Finland; and the greater part of the journey 
was performed by water up the Biver Pasvig 
(Norwegian), or more correctly Patejok (Lappish), 
which is lather a series of lakes joined together 
by waterfalls and rapids than a river as we 
understand the term, while sometimes it flows 
in two parallel systems of lake and rapid. 
The country was for the most part virgin forest, 
with here and there a glimpse of low mountain 
ranges. There is no accurate map of it, and no 
complete account of the country he traversed has 
ever been given; so he had practically an untold 
tale to tell. There was no road through the 
country but the swirling river; and the traveller 
might be thankful if at night he could reach the 
hut of a Lapp or of a Kvsen colonist in which to 
pass the night. If not, he must camp out with 
only an upturned boat to shelter him from the 
frost. Kvson is the proper name of the people we 
know as Finns, for throughout Scandinavia the 
name “Finn” is applied to the Lapps. The 
Kvcens who push out into these distant parts are 
for the most part of a very rough class, and by 
no means favourable specimens of the nation. 
The Lapps are, with the exception of the Samoyeds 
who Inhabit the north-east of Russia eastwards of 
the White Sea, the most primitive inhabitants 
of Europe. Since 1811 only Russian Lapps 
have been allowed to graze reindeer in the Czir’s 
dominions; and this cruel edict has pressed very 
hardly on this diminutive people, for the Lapps are 
very averse to choosing Russian nationality, and 
the Reindeer Lapps are principally Norwegian or 
Swedish. Diminutive people is a term justly 
applied to them, for the men seldom exceed 5 feet 

4 inches, and the women are frequently under 

5 feet in height. They are divided into four 
nationalities—Norwegian, Swedish, Russian, and 
Finnish. Of these, the Norwegian and Swedish 


Lapps have been often and fully described; but 
the Russian, and equally so the Finnish Lapps, 
are almost unknown. Therefore, as the lecturer 
travelled with Russian Lapps, and besides met 
many parties of them and also of Finnish Lapps, 
his journey, besides its geographical, had c nsider- 
able ethnographical interest. He found that the 
Russian Lapps, except as to their clothing and the 
addition of coffee and sugar to their food supply, 
are living now much the same life as their ancestors 
probably lived two thousand or more years ago— 
a far more primitive life, in fact, them that of 
the Reindeer Lapps. They have not yet begun 
to use tobacco, and reading and writing are 
entirely unknown among them; but each in¬ 
dividual has his mark, which is as well recognieed 
as a name would be elsewhere. Unlike the three 
other divisions of the race, they are a very cheerful, 
light-hearted people, and have the curious habit of 
expressing their thoughts aloud in extemporary 
sing-song. The Lapps are the remains of a non- 
Aryan race, which undoubtedly extended at one 
time much farther south than at present, probably 
over the greater part of Europe. Their numbers 
were estimated by Prof. Friis in 1871 at: Nor¬ 
wegian Lapps, 17,178, besides 1900 half-breeds; 
Swedish, 7248 ; Russian, about 2000; Finnish, 
about 1200, or under 30,000 in all. The lecturer 
then gave a detailed account of his journey, start¬ 
ing from Yardo, whither he had gone for the 
whale-fishing in the late summer of 1888, across 
the Yarangerijord, up the Bogljord, and then 
up the inner Klosterfjord to the mouth of 
the river Patejok. Here be engaged boats, 
roughly but skilfully built by the Lapps, and 
guides, the chief of whom had learnt to speak 
Norwegian, having been on a sea-faring voyage, 
and having returned with the vessel all the way 
to Throndbjem, and he thought himself quite a 
man of the world in oonsequence. A description 
followed of the Lapp huts, which are situated in 
groups at various points, the inhabitants migra iog 
from group to group according to the fishing 
season. They have no artificial light but firelight, 
and the huts are very scantily furnished. The 
journey up stream necessitated constant portages 
past rapids and waterfalls, and a striking con rast 
was drawn between camping out in summer on 
the banks of the Thames and in autumn on the 
Patsjok. The farthest point reached was the 
hamlet of Inari, on the further side of the lake of 
the same name. An interesting memorial, which 
he secured at a Finnish Lapp’s hut, was an 
implement of wood and reindeer-horn, u ed 
for breaking up the inner bark of the Scotch 
fir, which is used for soup. Among the 
islands on Lake Inari is a very striking conical 
one called “ Uko,” or “ Old Man,” after 
the god of that name, who was the seoond god 
iu the old Flemish mythology, equivalent to the 
Lappish god " Horagales.” The chief god was 
called “ Ibtnel” by the Lapps, or “Jumala” by 
the Kvseus; but Uko, or Horagales, the second, 
must have been of considerable importance, as he 
presided over the skv and air, the weather, wind 
and water. It is said that traces of the sacrifices 
and rites formerly performed on this island are 
still visible; but the lecturer was not able to visit 
it, as he wished, being obliged to take advantage 
of a fair sailing breeze for his return journey, and 
there being a dangerous stretch of open water 
between the island and the shore. The lecture 
was pro'ueely illustrated with a series of magic 
lantern slides, prepared by Mr. docks from photo- 
grtphs which he had taken.—Dr. J. G. Garson 
said that the thanks of the meeting were due to 
the lecturer for the account of his very interesting 
journey. He thought that it was evident why so 
little is known of Lake Inari, as the hardships and 
difficulties Mr. docks had described would deter 
most people from adventuring thither. The Lapps 
were undoubtedly a remnant of the Mongolian 
element once so widely distributed over Europe. 
They belonged to the yellow race of mankind ; but 

g rob ably Mr. docks could not say if this was apparent 
l those he had met with, as from the account he 
had given of their habitshe had probably never seen 
the colour of their skin, as they appeared never to 
wash. But in any case, both the Turks, who were 
almost the only other European representative of 
this raoe, and the Lapps were so mixed as not to 
show any marked trace of their Mongolian charac¬ 
teristics. But their language showed their kmship 
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to other Mongolian races in Northern Asia. Prince 
Boland Bonaparte had spent some time among the 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapps, and had published 
some of his observations of them and of the dialect 
they spoke. From the photographs exhibited, it 
appeared that the Lapp dress was very similar to 
that wom by the Samoyeds, which consisted 
principally of a loose robe tightly girt in at the 
waist. It was probable that both nations had 
found this best adapted to keep in the heat of the 
body. The Samoyeds wore gloves, or rather 
mittens, which were sewn on to their sleeves, 
with a slit at one side, so that they could 
get their hands out if they wanted to. He 
should be glad to know if Mr. Cocks had 
notioed the same practice among the Lapps.— 
Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec., said that there was 
one question whioh he should like either the 
lecturer or Dr. Carson to answer if passible. 
Were the Finns and the Lapps of the same stock P 
Mr. Cocks had said that the Lapps were called 
Finns in Scandinavia. We constantly read 
of Finns in the Sagas, whioh Oleasby’s Icelandic- 
English Dictionary renders as “ Finns or Lapps,” 
the word Lapp, according to the same authority, 
occurring only in Orkneyinga and in late amuds. 
Were then the Finns and Lappa at that time 
scarcely distinguished P Mr. Foultney Bigelow 
had remarked at the last meeting on the resem¬ 
blance he had observed between the Japanese and 
Norwegian Lapps. On this point there was a 
note in the Daily Chronicle of January 31, to which 
it might be wortn while to call attention. It said 
that Dr. Winkler had been studying the origin 
and family connexions of the Japanese, and 
had come to the conclusion that they are 
physically and linguistically different from the 
Chinese, and “are not even a Sinitic people. 
On the other hand, they seem closely allied to 
the Ural-Altaic stock, which includes the Samo¬ 
yeds, who still wander by the shores of Arc do 
Europe and Asia, the Finns, the Magyars, and in a 
less degree the barbarous Tungua. — Mr. Cocks 
said, in reply to Mr. Major, that there was little 
doubt all these tribes were connected, and the 
Lapps and Finns were certainly distant connexions 
of one another. With regard to the Japanese, he 
had himself notioed a striking resemblance between 
them and the Samoyeds, when the Japanese village 
was being exhibited in London, having gone thither 
Immediately on his return from the company of 
Samoyeds. The Japanese inhabitants seemed to 
him to be civilised Samoyeds. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the Leap race was very much 
mixed at the present time. With regard to the 
question asked by Dr. Carson, the Lappa wore 
mitts like the Samoyeds, but these were tied on, 
not sewn to tire Peak. 


FINE ART. 

OBITUARY. 

REGINALD STUART POOLE, LL.D. 

It is not without a oertain sad appropriateness 
that Newton and Poole, who were so olosely 
associated in life and work, should die nearly 
at the same time. But Poole was much the 
younger man ; and his friends might well have 
hoped that he would have' spent a few more 
years, not in repose—that was to him almost 
impossible—but in literary work. 

Born in 1832, Reginald Stuart Poole passed 
the tenth to the seventeenth years of his youth 
iu Egypt with his unde, Edward Lime. No 
doubt these were the formative years of his 
life. He imbibed from Lane a great aoouraoy 
in, and love of, detail, scholarly instinots, and 
a strong conviction of the worthiness of the 
life of the savant; but perhaps these early 
surroundings made him leas of an Englishman 
than most of his contemporaries in education 
and character. 

While yet a boy he published a work of some 
merit on Egyptian chronology; and at the 
age of nineteen he was appointed, through the 
influence of the Duke of Northumberland, 
his uncle's Mend, to a post in the department 
of antiquities in the British Museum. For 
forty years he remained a prominent and in¬ 


fluential official of the Museum; and no one 
has done more to render its riches accessible to 
the educated public. Poole’s career, however, 
would have been happier, perhaps more per¬ 
fectly successful, if he had been able to devote 
himself wholly to the pursuit of Egyptology, 
in which he had already made so much pro¬ 
gress. For reasons winch it is unnecessary to 
detail, this was not his destiny. While Egypt 
remained to him a passion to the end of his life, 
by far the greater part of his working time was 
occupied with the pursuit of numismatics, of 
which subjeot he attained a knowledge prob¬ 
ably unrivalled in its width and technical 
mastery. His allianoe with numismatics was 
probably at first an affaire de convenance ; but 
he did his duty nobly by the subject, and 
became a very prolific author of numismatio 
works. 

In 1866 he was made assistant-keeper, and 
in 1870 keeper of the department of coins 
and medals. The twenty-two years during 
which he held the latter post were marked by 
the appearance, in rapid succession, of an 
immense array of volumes (thirty- five in all), 
in whioh the numismatio treasures of the 
British Museum—Greek, Roman, English, 
Arabic, Indian, and Chinese—were fully pub¬ 
lished to the world. Of course, the main part 
of the work was done by junior members of 
the department, and by scholars outside the 
Museum staff, specially engaged. But Poole 
must not lose the credit of its organisation and 
carrying through. He laboured with immense 
pains in the correction of proofs, comparing 
every coin with eyes whioh were micros oopio 
with the written descriptions; and then, with 
his habitual generosity, he was quite willing 
that his subordinates should reoeive most or all 
of the credit of the work. The labours of 
catalogue and revision, monotonous and 
tiring enough to try the toughest Teuton, 
occupied most of his offioial hours. But 
no human being could have given his life to 
such work only, least of all Poole, who had 
a great love for society, for organisation, 
for helping students, and for enlarging his own 
horizon. In no part of the Museum were 
students of all kinds weloomed with more 
friendly cordiality than in the Coin Room; 
nowhere were greater efforts made to give 
public aooess to the wealth of the Museum; in 
no department did a more cordial and friendly 
spirit of co-operation reign. 

At no time did Poole entirely abandon the 
Egyptological studies which had occupied his 
youth. The article “Egypt” in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, and a pleasant work on the 
Gitie* of Egypt Appeared from his pen. And 
when, early in the eighties, the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fond was organised, it is hard to say whioh 
of the two secretaries, Mr. Poole and Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards, was more active and 
enthusiastic in its promotion. A series of 
brilliant discoveries rewarded the promoters of 
the scheme, which greatly added to Mr. 
Poole’s happiness, even if, as may be feared, 
the work and worry whioh they involved 
shortened his life. 

In 1885 Sir Charles Newton resigned the 
chair of Arohaeology at University College, 
and Mr. Poole succeeded him. His plans for 
teaching were very ambitious—art ancient and 
modem, Oriental and Occidental, was to be the 
subjeot of the lectures of a variety of experts. 
So large a scheme was sure to be only partially 
carried out; but it is oertain that to it students 
in London have owed some excellent courses 
of lectures. Poole himself was fond of 
lecturing, and was very fluent and suggestive; 
but it was difficult for so enthusiastic a man 
always to keep line and measure. 

Probably few men living have suoh an 
encyclopaedic range of knowledge as had Mr. 
Poole, a knowledge reaching almost every 


domain of history and of art, though he was 
not by any means a systematic reader. Perhaps 
the very abundance of knowledge sometimes 
interfered with intellectual perspective; for 
while most minutely accurate in detail, Mr. 
Poole’s works sometimes miss the true propor¬ 
tions of things. The chief debt which science 
owes to him is as the originator and organiser 
of the voluminous coin catalogues, which at 
present stand alone for completeness and 
method, and without which constructive works 
such as Head’s Eietoria Numorum could not 
have been written. 

It is impossible for one who has known Mr. 
Poole so long and so well as I have to conclude 
without a few words as to the unfailing kindli¬ 
ness and generosity of his character. He 
always saw the beet side of every person, and 
the most hopeful side of every undertaking. 
This sanguineness of disposition caused mis¬ 
understandings in some quarters. He couldnot 
help, when encouraging students or disoussiug 
projects, using phrases whioh seemed to the 
hearer to imply more than he perhaps meant, 
at all events more than he was able to perform. 
Henoe some disappointments. But the fault 
arose from a too ready sympathy and feelings 
too easily moved, and oharaoterised a very 
loyal, warm-hearted, and affectionate disposi¬ 
tion. In the whole cirole of his acquaintance, 
whioh was very large, everyone naturally 
turned to him in any trouble, and soon learned 
what genuine and earnest kindliness lay at the 
basis of his character. 

Percy Gasdvxr. 

Oxford: Feb. 11, 1895. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 


Assosa: Tab. 1,18K. 

I have little to write about, partly beoause 
the season has been an adverse one to 
dahabiyeh-travdlers, the north wind having 
almost forgotten to blow their boats up the 
Nile. So I have done little more than struggle 
on against oontrary winds. However, I have 
spent a day with Prof. Petrie in the western 
desert, opposite Koptos, where he has dis¬ 
covered some interesting graves, as well as a 
temple of Thothmes HI. at a Kom, whioh turns 
out to be the Nubti or Ombos of Denderah, 
the natives of which, according to Juvenal, 
made sanguinary war against the orooodile- 
killing Denderites. Diimichen and Daresey 
had already suspected the fact, and Dilurichen 
had identified the plaoe with the PampanG of 
the Notitia Dignitatum; but Prof. Petrie’s 
excavations have now raised it to a oertainty. 
I spent another morning with Mr. Somers 
Cllark at El-Kab. He had just uncovered an 
underground room, belonging to the temple 
within the walls of the old city, whioh was 
built of inscribed blocks taken from an earlier 


edifioe. It is probable that tins edifice was 
some part of the temple itself, erected 
or restored by Darius, sinoe Mr. Olarke 
has further discovered the cartouche of 
that monarch, who must be added to the 
list of builders at El-Kab. A fragment of 
the cartouohe of Akhoris has turned up in the 
dose neighbourhood, so the chamber may have 
been oonstruoted by him. I may add that 
the cartouches on tire columns of the temple 
piotured by Belzoni in the plates illustrative of 
his researches and operations in 1820, shortly 
before their destruction, are those of the same 
king. 

On the eastern bank of the river, a little 
below Siht, and to the north of BenOb, the 
Beduin have come across a new tomb, or tombs, 
objects from whioh they have been selling in 
Si6t. Among them are scarabs with the name 
of Thothmes III. 

Mr. Farmer Hall has obtained two day seals 
in excellent condition and oovered with hiero- 
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glyphs, one of which bean the name of a 
‘ ‘ commander of the soldien of Pepi” of the 
YIth Dynasty; and in the hands of a dealer at 
Luxor I have noticed a stele dated in the 
eighteenth year of Ahmes I., the founder of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, on which the cartouche of 
Queen Amen-sit appears by the side of that of 
Ahmes. In the same hands is an enamelled 
porcelain plaque, on one side of which is the 
cartouche of Seti II., while on the other side 
are three incised marks similar to those on the 
back of the porcelain plaques of Tel el- 
Yehudiyeh. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A portrait of Thomas Sutton, the founder 
of Charterhouse, has recently been brought to 
light, which has every appearance of being an 
authentic likeness taken during life. Hitherto 
Carthusians have had to be content with 
presentments of their founder, numerous 
enough it must be owned, but all of them 
dating from a period long after Sutton’s death, 
and at best either copies of copies or free 
renderings of some perished original. But 
strange as it seems in the case of a man of such 
mark in his day, no actual portrait of the 
living man was known to survive. The full- 
length portrait in the Great Hall, engraved 
by Faber, was painted 150 years after Sutton’s 
death. The present portrait is a small panel 
of some fifteen inohes high, giving only the 
head and shoulders, painted apparently 
by a Flemish or German hand, of no mean 
skill, at the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth oentury; and 
it was found in a house at Stoke Newing¬ 
ton (where Sutton married his wife, Elizabeth 
Dudley). It has been purchased for Charter- 
house ; and in order to enable as many 
Carthusians as possible to possess it, it has 
been resolved to have it reproduced of nearly 
full size by Goupilgravnre, and issued at a 
nominal price through Mr. J. H. Merry- 
weather, editor of the Grey friar, Charterhouse, 
Godaiming. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: a series of English landscapes, illus¬ 
trating the effects from dawn to moonrise, by 
Mr. Alfred East; and a collection of pastels and 
pictures of Venice, by Mr. Gifford Dyer—both 
at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond-street; 
and a collection of pictures of the sea, by Mr. 
E. E. Keene, at the Boyal Arcade Gallery, Old 
Bond-street. 

' We may also mention that there has been on 
view, during the latter days of the present 
week, an exhibition of works by amateur and 
other members of the Boyal Water-Colour 
Society Art Club, in Pall Mall East. 

Mr. Edward B. Hughes has been elected a 
member, and Messrs. E. A. Abbey and B. W. 
Macbeth have been elected associates, of the 
Boyal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

The third general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the ourrent session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 
5 p.m., when Mr. J. L. Myres will read a paper 
on “ Researches in Lyda.” 

Messrs. Dickinson & Foster, of New 
Bond-street, propose to hold, in the course of 
the spring, a loan exhibition of the miniatures 
of the late Bobert Thorbum, A.R.A., whose 
widow has promised her assistance. 

The Sodety of Arts is offering two prizts— 
a gold medal and £20, and a silver medal and 
£10—for the best photogravure copy produced 
from Mulready’s picture, “Choosing the 
Wedding Gown,” now in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, the object of the offer being to 
encourage the development of photogravure in 
this country. Permission to photograph the 
picture has been obtained by the sodety from 
the Science and Art Department. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

The first London performance of Dr. Parry’s 
“ King Saul ’’ was given under the composer’s 
direction at the Albert Hall last Thursday week. 
It was known beforehand that he had recog¬ 
nised the justice of the charge of excessive 
length brought against the work, and had 
resolved on making some cuts. The art of 
ontting is perhaps more difficult than that 
of composing; anyhow, Dr. Parry is more 
skilled in the latter than in the former. To 
shorten the work by merely omittmg cer¬ 
tain movements was not the whole of his 
task. Dr. Parry originally placed at the head 
of the Oratorio an instrumental Introduction, 
giving, after the manner of Gluck and Wagner, 
an exposition of various themes relating to the 
prindpal personages of the drama: an excellent 
idea, and one well carried out. It was written 
to prepare listeners for what was about to 
follow. Why, then, omit it ? If Dr. Parry con¬ 
siders it of so little importance that it may be 
set aside altogether, it ought never to have 
been written. The “ Arise and Sing” soprano 
solo, which is weak, and which, moreover, in its 
opening bars vividly recalls a well-known Aria 
of Mendelssohn, was wisely withdrawn; but 
there are plenty of places in the Oratorio where 
the excision of a few bars would scarcely be 
noticeable, and yet materially and advanta¬ 
geously reduce its length. We do not find 
the work long because it lasts so many minutes 
or hours, but because the composer occasionally 
nods. Dr. Parry has retained the whole of the 
“Endor” scene. We are still of opinion thatup 
to the words, “Thou and thy sons be with me 
in the grave,” the music is powerful, bnt that 
from that moment interest flags. One has to 
screw one’s faith to the sticking-place to feel 
the reality of the interview of Saul with the 
witch: to protract that interview is dangerous. 
The Biblical narrative ia remarkable for its 
brevity. Why should not the words of Samuel 
announcing the death of the king and his two 
sons have been followed immediately (or after, 
perhaps, funeral music) by the “Lamenta¬ 
tion ” ? Perhaps Dr. Parry is not aware how 
the latter part of the Oratorio drags. The 
gradual withdrawal of many of the audience 
before the close of the performance showed, 
in a very practical way, that their atten¬ 
tion was not absorbed. Empty seats will 
probably make a stronger appeal to the com¬ 
poser than the - voice of many critics. The 
performance was most unsatisfactory, but in 
our comments we have taken that into con¬ 
sideration. There had evidently not been 
sufficient rehearsal, if rehearsal at all, with 
band and chorus. The choir sang well, and 
the soloists—Miss Anna Williams, Miss Frances 
Oliver (who took the place ef Miss Marie 
Brema at short notice, and sang the music of 
the “ Evil Spirit” with much dramatio power), 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Henschel and 
Douglas Powell—distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Henschel is, indeed, admirably suited in the 
tragic rule of Saul. Mr. Powell, in the thank¬ 
less part of Samuel, acquitted himself well. 
One last word about “King Saul.” There is 
so much that is good and great in it that we 
have emphasised what we consider to be its 
weak points. We believe the Oratorio, as a 
whole, one of the best ever produced by an 
English composer. Whether Dr. Parry will 
act on any hints we may have thrown is of 
small importance ; the great thing is for him 
to feel that there is still something to be done 
to ensure the success of “ King Saul.” 

Mr. Arnold Bolmetsch gave his third con¬ 
cert on Tuesday evening, this time at the 
small Queen’s Hall. The programme com¬ 
menced with an interesting Sonata for violin 
and harpsichord by Job. Jakob Walter. The 


work was published in 16o8. Perhaps one day 
Mr. Dolmetsch will let us hear One of that com¬ 
poser’s “Scherzi” with lute accompaniment, 
which were printed at Prague in 1676. Then 
came a Sonata by Teleman, also one by Handel 
for flute, violin, violoncello, and harpsichord. 
The slow movement of the latter work is delight¬ 
ful, but the rest of the music is in what may 
be called Handel’s everyday style. Bach’s 
“ Fantasia Chromatioa ” was played by Mr. 
Dolmetsch on a clavichord, an instrument 
which the composer is said to nave preferred to 
the pianoforte. It was undoubtedly an inter¬ 
esting performance, but the tone of the instru¬ 
ment is far too weak for a concert-room. Mr. 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland gave an intelligent and 
skilful rendering of Bach’s Toccata in G 
major on a fine harpsichord. The concert con¬ 
cluded with the same master’s “Cantate 
Burlesque,” or Peasant’s Cantata. It would be 
difficult to make some people believe that Bach 
could write comio music. But this Cantata ia 
brimful of humour, and light as an Offenbach 
operetta. In “Hansel und Gretel” melodies 
of a thoroughly popular cast are combined 
and developed with all the resources of 
counterpoint: a happy mixture of nature and 
art, the latter enhancing the former. And 
Bach, the greatest master of counterpoint, wrote 
his Cantata on similar lines and with similar 
result. The words in Upper Saxon dialect 
must have puzzled many of the audience; an 
English version ought to have been added. 
The soli parts were well sung by Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Douglas Powell. The 
former was also heard in a lovely reposeful 
Aria from one of Bach’s sacred Cantatas. It 
seemed almost a pity that the whole of the 
programme was not devoted to the Leipzig 
Cantor. Bach, like Beethoven, has infinite 
variety, and one can listen to him for a whole 
evening without any feeling of monotony. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

We understand that Mr. Frederic H. Cowen’s 
new opera, “ Harold,” is now all but com¬ 
pleted, and that it will be produced by Sir 
Augustus Harris during the coming season. 
The libretto is by Sir Edward Malet. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie gave a most 
attractive leoture at the Boyal Institution on 
Saturday afternoon. His subjeot was Hum¬ 
perdinck’s opera, “ Hansel und Gretel.” It is 
always interesting to hear one composer express 
opinions about the music of another; and it 
was pleasant to hear Sir Alexander’s frank re¬ 
cognition of the sterling merit of his con¬ 
temporary’s work. We know from history that 
some of even the greatest musicians were 
neither just nor generous towards their fellow- 
workers in the field of art. Our lecturer 
referred to the “ Dream Poem ” of Hauptmann, 
which commenced its successful career on the 
continent about the same time as Humper¬ 
dinck's opera. His reference to a peculiar 
feature of that poem, and one likely to pre¬ 
judice an English audience, was, we venture to 
think, unwise. It is not our province here to 
criticise Hauptmann's remarkable poem, but 
we think that those who have read it will agree 
with us that a brief summary of its contents 
gives one! a false idea of it. We wish Sir 
Alexander had told us somethirg about the 
incidental music which is used abroad. It is a 
poem which yearns for music, and if the latter 
, be good we feel sure that it must heighten the 
general effect. 
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XTERALDIC PAINTING and DE8IGN- 

JL.L I NO.—Mr. MORING has an OPENING for an APPRENTICE. 
•“Apply by letter, to 52, High Holborn, London, YV.C. 


A LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DE8IRE3 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader—Address Mrs. 
N., Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 

/^JENTLEMAN (29), with a knowledge of 

VJ Ancient and Modem Art, DESIRES EMPLOYMENT. Could 
help Collector or take charge of Collection.—C. Cole, May land, Sutton, 
Surrey. 


PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

J- —via., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 


Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Honpner, 
Beechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent.—Apply to Messrs. Dowdeswell, ISO, Now Bond Street. 


-RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLb DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (hoys and girls).— 
Address, Instructor, A eademv Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Btocexb, 8, Lanoaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

rPHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

J- A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “ A Medium of 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers." Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.— Address Manager, 
Roxburghc Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


T HE POST of CURATOR and 

LIBRARIAN of the RAFFLES LIBRARY and MUSEUM 
at SINGAPORE is vacant. Salary. 3,800dollars per annum, with free 
passage from and to England. Term of appointment, three years. 
Applicants must possess a general scientific training.—Information as 
to details can He obtained from H. N. Ridley, Esq., 17, Marearet 
Street, Cavendish Square, W., to whom the applications should be 
addressed before the ist March. 

rjiHE LATE ROBERT THORBURN, 

Aided by the courtesy of Mrs.Thorburn, widow of the above eminent 
Miniature Painter, Messrs. DICKINSON A FOHTKR propose to 
EXHIBIT shortly a COLLECTION of his \\uRKB at their 
GALLERY, 114, NEW BOND STREET, W. 

Messrs. D. A F. venture to appeal to owners of “ Thorburns ” for 
particulars of examples which they may ba kindly disposed to lend. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

•A- v Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Painters 
and Publishers, 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 8treet, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary aud other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free Advertising 
And Publishing Departments conducted. 

TeleyUonc 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


JpOREST GATE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

The Managers of the above district hereby give notice that they arc 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the undermentioned 
APPOINTMENTS :- 

MATRON of the SCHOOLS. 

Sal try £80 per annum in addition to Iwanl, lodging, and washing, 
and an allowance of £6 per annum in lieu of beer. 

The appoiutment will be subject to the approval of the Local 
Goremmcnt Bo-ml, and candidates must have had a full course of 
training in a general hospital or infirmary, and experience in duties of 
a similar nature to those of the office now in question. 

ASSISTANT MATRON. 

Salary £40 per annum, in addition to board, lodging, and washing, 
and an allowance of £4 4s. per annum in lieu of beer. 

The appointment will be subject to tin: approval of the Local 
Government Board, and preference will be given to candiditcs who 
hold a certificate for nursing._ 

Printed forms upon which applications mud be made, can be ob¬ 
tained of me, or at my office, or by forwarding a foolscap envelope, 
stamped and directed, not later than Monday, the 23th of February. 

Applications, accompanied with conics ot testimonials of recent 
date, must be delivered to me, at my office, not Inter than YVednesday, 
the 27th of February, and candidates will be r* quired to attend at the 
Forest Gate District Schools, Forest Lane. Str.iwurd. E., on Thursday, 
the 28th of February, at 4 o'clock in the afteniu m. 

G. Herhert Lough, Clerk to the Managers. 

Forest Gate School District Office, 45, Upper North Street, 
_ Poplar, £.. 16th February, 1 895._ 


u 


NIYERSITY of WALES. 


The University Court will Bhortly appoint MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS, as follows r— 

TWO in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and the IITSTORY of ENGLAND 
and YVALES. 

TWO in LATIN. 

TWO in MATHEMATICS. 

ONE in each of the following:-GREEK, YVELSTT. FRENCH, 
GERMAN. DYNAMICS, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY. 

Particulars will be furnished by the Registrar of the University, 
care of Messrs. Faithful! ft Owen, 11, Victoria Street. Loudon, S.\V , to 
whom appli cations must be se nt on or befor e March 2 2 nd._ 

TUNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U YVALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Applications arc invited for the pust of REGISTRAR. Salary £350. 
Applications and testimonials should be sent in on or before March 
14tli. 1895, to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 
obtained. Ivor Jams*, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

_February 13th. 1895._ 


R 0YA b L « 


INSTITUTION of GREAT 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, YV. 

SATURDAY NEXT (March 2), at 3 o’clock-Thc Right Hon. LORD 
RAYLEIGH. M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy R.I.—FIRST of SIX LECTURES on “WAVES and 
VIBRATIONS ” One Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY (March 7), at 3 o'clock-SAMUEL RAYV80N 
GARDINER, Esq , M.A., LL.D.—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on 
“THREE PERIODS of SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HISTORY." 
1. The Stuart Monarchy. 2 . The Commonwealth. 3. The Restoration. 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

Subscription to all th e Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

U PPINGHAM SCHO O l7— 

An EX VMlNATION will take place at Uppingham on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of April. 1895, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum, each 
tenable at the School Candidates entertained free of charge if appli¬ 
cation lie mode by 15th March ; JlPst5 1 __ _ _ _ 

t^LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

HA THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to£20) on 
APRIL 8 th. 9 th, and 10th.—Apply to the Head Master._ 


CATALOGUES 

C'OBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X. 1 promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 37, Soho Square. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20. SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

foreign bookseller, 

48, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
modorate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

■ROOKS—PORTRAITS — CATALOGUE 

JL> of Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED 
BRITISH PORTRAITS free to Collectors. 

Specialities: Americana— Antiquarian — Austmliaua— Dramatic- 
Early Printed—First Editions of Aueicnt and Modem Writers, Cruik- 
shank. Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, Ac.—Best Library Editions aud 
Handsomely-Bound Books. 

Maggs Bros., Booksellers, 153, Church Street, Paddington, L m-lou, W. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 20 YVest 23rd Street, New 
York, and BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, YV.C., deairctocall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by thoir Branch House in London for tilling, on the most 
favourable terms, orderB for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustoes of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas* Holman Hunt, F. Hoc, Herbert Schraalz, Haigh 
YVood, &c.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. CoUier; Sir Geo. Roid, P.R.8.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Oulcss, 
R A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinspp, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of 1 holographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated YVorks 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and tho National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the Various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
8end for the now Pamphlet, ‘‘AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art," per post to anj- address. 

Tho AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp , 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

T\yTE8SliS _ J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

iii- ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA BTREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O 
Are ttie solo representative* in Groat Britain of 
HERR UANFSTAENOL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. supnly the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Autiquarians, Archmologists, aud those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS ., Designs* 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations* 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , <£c.,<£e., atamoderateecst 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COY-ENT GARDEN LONDON 


T30YAL ACADEMY of ARTS — 

-i-V NOTICE to ARTISTS.-Tho DAYS for RECEIVING 
PAINTINGS, DRAYVING8, &c„ are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and 
MONDAY. March 29, 30. and April 1 : and for SCULPTURE, 
TUE8DA1, April 2 nd. Forms and Labels can be obtained from the 
Academy during the month of March on receipt of stamp aud directed 
envelope.__ 


B 


EIIISH MUSEUM. 


Tho READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from FRIDAY, 
MaucU 1st, to TUESDAY, March 5tu, inclusive. 

E. Mainde Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 19th February, 1895. 


TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

il Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Raynk ft Co., Effingham House, Aruudel Street, 
Strand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translation*. _ __ 


Will shortly appear. 

r f»HE HUMAN EPIC. By J. F. Row- 

A BOTIIAM. The Epic Poem of Humanity. 5« Subecribers’ 
names to J. F. Row both am, Willing 's, 16-.*, Picc adilly, YV . _ 

ESTYRMSilED 1S51. 

B I R K P i; C K BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsncerv Lane, London 
TWO-AND-A-HALF porOENT. IX I'EREST allowed ou DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, on the minimum 
jouthly balances, when not drawn l>elow £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rooeivos small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each oompleted £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOYV TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

rOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A TLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SlIll.Ll Hr.S TER HOKTU. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particular,, port fro. 

Fit AN CIS KAYENSCKOFT, 


Digitized by LjOOQLe 
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REGENT PUBLICATIONS 

OP 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


HENR7 of NAVARRE and the 

RELIGIOUS WARS. By EDWARD T. BLAIR. 
A quarto volume of 300 pages, beautifully prin'ed 
on line paper, with 60 lllaatrations in the Text, 
and 4 Fall-Page Photogravure a, hound in doth 
extra, gilt top, £1 la. 

The MARQUIS de la FAYETTE 

in the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. With some 
AcoouDt of the Attitude of France toward the 
War of Independence. By CHARLEMAGNE 
TOWER, Jan., LL D. With 2 Portraits and 10 
Mspa. 2 vole., royal 8vo, doth, gilt top, £1 2s. 

IN the GARDEN, and other 

Poems. By EMILY ELIZABETH VEEDER, 
Author of “ Her Brother Donnard. ’ 12mo, d nh 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 

SOLAR ENERGY, The SOURCE 

and MODE < f, throoghont the UNIVERSE. 
By J. W. BEYSINGER, M.A., M.D. With 
nnmerona IUuatrationa. Peat 8vo, doth, 10s. 6J. 

ASEPHC SURGICAL TECH¬ 
NIQUE, with especial ref. fence to Gynecological 
Operations. B? HUNTER ROBB, M.D. Illus¬ 
trated. Post 8vo, do h, 10.6d. 

APPENDICITIS, A TREATISE 

on. By GEORGE R. FOWLER, M D. With 
Dumerons Illustrations, some Coloured. 8vo, 
doth, 10s. 6J. 


10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, L-.ndon ; and 
715, Maiket Street, PhUadelphi., U S A. 


BLACKIE & S O N’S NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, Os. 

AFTER FIVE YEARS in INDIA; 

Or, Life and Work in a Punjaub District. By ANNE 
C. WILSON, Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” “ Forty 
Scenes from English History,” &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

“ A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlying 
Indian station iu the Punjaub, to which are added chapters 
derived from authentic sources, public and private, on the 
English system of administration and ou education in India 
as viewed from nn English and from a native point of 
View.”— Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FROM the CLYDE to the JORDAN: 

Narrative of a Bicyclo Journey. By HUGH CALL AN, 
M.A. With 30 Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hugh Callan has written a narrative of really 
interesting travel, in which he gives glimpses of Eastern 
life such os can only bo conveyed by one who has pene¬ 
trated to the remotest parts.”— Tall Mall Gaztte. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. Cd. 

THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. 

By JOHN FORSYTH. Containing interesting lessons 
on the theory and practice of Elocution, Gesturo, Ac. 
With new Recitations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 h. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 

ANATOMY. For Junior Medical Students and for 
Nurses in Training. By HENRY EDWARD CLARK, 
M.K.C.S., Editor of Wilson’s “Anatomist’s Vade- 
Mecum,” Ac., Ac. With numerous Illustrations. 

Part I., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. (kl. 

A NEW ARITHMETIC. With 

numerous Exnmp’es and Exercises. By A. E. LAYNG, 
M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School, for¬ 
merly Scholar or Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; 
Editor of * , L;i.vug’s Euclid.” In Two Parts. Part I., 
now ready. Tho Exorcises, separately, Is. 

THE 

STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILV1E, LL.D. New Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and greatly augmented. Edited by CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., Editor of tho r.cw edition 
of “The Imperial Dictionary.” With extensive and 
ueoful Appendices. 

Illustrated by nearly 800 Wood Engravirga. Largo fcap. 4to, 
872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. Gd.; half-Persian, 10s. Gd.; 
half-morocco, 12s. Cd. 

London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 

L IS T. 


NEW BOOK BY TilE EM TIT UON\ A. J. BALFOUR. 

Tho FOUNDATIONS of BE- 

LIEF : being Nntoa Introductory to the Study of Thoo- 
logy. By tho Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
M.P. Second Edition. 8vo, 12$. Cd. 

“This book, modestly termed * Notes,' is one of the chie* 
contributions to philosophy made for many years in Eng’ 
land.”—Timex. 

PERSECUTION and TOLER- 

ANCE : being the Hills'an Lectures preached before the 
University of Cambridge iu 1893-4. By M. CREIGHTON, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

NEW BOOK BY THE LATE G. J. ROMANES. 

THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By 

. the late GEORGE J. ROMANES, Author of “ Darwin 
and after Darwin,” Ac. Edited, with a Preface, by 
CHARLES GORE, M. A., Canon of Westminster. Crown 
8vo, 4 s. Cd. 

The HISTORY of the ENGLISH 

CHURCH and PEOPLE in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. 
THEODORE WIRGMAN, B D., D.C.L., late Scholar of 
S. Mary Magdalene »*olego, Cambridge, Vice-Provost 
of S. Mary’s Collegiate Church, Poit Elizabeth, South 
Africa. Crown 8vo, 3.-«. (kl. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Edited by the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D. 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the Rev. EDWARD L. CUTTS, D.D., 
Editor of the Stries. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 0d. 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the 

Earliest Times to tie Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 2 vole. 8vo, 32s. 

The DEFENCE of PLEVNA, 

1877. Written by One who Took Part in it. By 
WILLIAM V. HERBERT. With Portrait of Osman 
Pasha, 8 Coloured Folding-out Maps, and 3 Maps in the 
Text. 8vo, IPs. 

“ Mr. Herbert has made a very important contribution to 
recent military history. His narrative of the life in 
Osman’s army is fall of brightness and interest.” 

Mb. Archibald Foubis in the Daily Neics. 

A BOOK of SONG. By Julian 

STURGIS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Mr. Sturgis has often shown in prose that he can write 
charmingly; ho has shown the same here ia verse.” 

Times. 

The ELEMENTS of PATHO- 

LOGICAL HISTOLOGY, with Sp cial Deference to 
Practical Methods. By Dr. ANTON WEICHSELBAUM, 
Professor of Pathology in tho University of Vienna. 
Translated by W. R. DAWSON, M.D. (Dub.), Demon¬ 
strator of Pathology in lhc Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, lato Medical Travelling Prizeman of Dublin 
University, Ac. With 221 Figures, partly in Colours, a 
Cliromo-lithograpbic Plate, and 7 Photographic Plates. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

MARCH. 

An ARRANGED MARRIAGE, By Dorothea Gorard, 
Author of “ Lady Baby,” Ac. Chaps. 14-17. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN ia tho SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Lect. VIII. By J. A. Fronde. 

TO an OLD VIOLIN. By Anthony C. Doano. 

EVELYN MOORE’S POET. By Grant Allen. 

A BALLAD of BODING. By May Kondall. 

Tho ROMANCE of a STUART PRINCESS. By Mrs. 
W. E. U. Lecky. 

TRUFFLE-HUNTING in WILTSHIRE. By P. Anderson 
Graham. 

AT tae SIGN of tho SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Loanox : LONGMANS, GREEN, A CO. 
New Y rk: is, East lOlh-slrect. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


JAPHET in SEARCH of a 

FATHER. By Captain MARRYAT. IllUfctrated by 
Henry M. Brock. With an Introduction by David 
Hannay. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[iLLrSTJUTBD StAWDABD NoYKLS. * 


SELECTIONS from the 

WRITINGS of THOREAU. Edited by H. S. SALT. 

Globe 8vo, 5s. [Eveusury Skkiks. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—'* A careful and typical 
selection from the writings of the Hermit of Walden, by one 
eminently fitted for the task. Mr. Salt also contributes an 
interesting introduct on, and there is, as a frontispiece, un 
excellent portrait of Thoreau. The volume forms one of 
the attractive 4 Kversley Series.* ” 


SELECT CHAPTERS and PAS- 

8AGES from the WEALTH of NATIONS of ADAM 
SMITH, 1779. Globe Hvo, 3s. net. 

_ [Kcohomic Classics. 


THE FIRST SIX CHAPTERS 

of the PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY and 
TAXATION of DAVID RICARDO, 1817. Globe Svo, 
3a. net. [Ecoxomic Classics. 

THE AMERICAN COMMON 

WEALTH. By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
In 2 vols. Vol. II. Third Edition. Completely 
Revised throughout, with Additional Chapters. Extra 
crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. (Vol. I., extra crown Hvo, 12s. 0d.) 


THE STUDENTS GUIDE tc 

the BAP.. By W. W. ROUSE BALL. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and Edited by JOHN P. BATE, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer in Law at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Crown Hvo, 2 s. 6d. net. 


KING ARTHUR. A Drama in 

a Prologue and Four Acts. By J. COMYNS CARR. 
8ro, paper. Is. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

"ENGLISH HEX OF LETTER*" SEME* IX MA ^ MIL- 
LAX'S THREE-AXD SIXPEXXI'LIOIIAllT. Vol. III. 

BYRON. By Prof. Nichol. 

8HELI/RY By J. A. 8YMONDS. KB ATS. By 
SIDNEY COLVIN. Crown Svo, 3s. Od. 


THE CHRONICLES of FROIS- 

8.ART. Translated by JOHN BOURCHIER, Lord 
Berners. Eliied and reduced into One Volume by 
G. C. MACAULAY, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown8vo, 3s. 0d. [The Globb Libbauy. 


THE AIMS of LITERARY 

STUDY. By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., Professor of 
English Literature in tho Cornell University. Pot 
8vo, 3s. _ 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY 

PRACTICAL BACTERIOLOGY, including Bacterio¬ 
logical Analysis and Chemistry. By A. A. KANT- 
HACK, M.D., M.R.C.P., and J. U. DRYSDALE, M.B., 
M.R.C.P. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


THE PATHOLOGY of MIND: 

a Study of its Distempers, Deformities, and Disorders. 
By HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 8.o, 15s. net. 


SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES 

in HALL and KNIGHT’S ELEMENTARY TRIGO¬ 
NOMETRY. By H. 8. HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 8a 0d. 


KEY to TODHUNTER and 

HOGG’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By J. TOO. 
HUNTER, Sc.D., F.R.8., lato Honorary Fellow of S*. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and R. W. HOGG, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Mathematical Mastor at Christ's Hospital. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. _ 

SCHILLER.—DER NEFFE ALS 

ONKEL. Tho Nephew lii$ own Uncle. With Intro¬ 
duction, Notes and Exercises by LOUIS DYER, M.A., 
Lecturer in Modern Languages at Balliol College, 
Oxford. Pot Svo, 2s. [Fokeigw School Classics, 


MACMILLAN It CO., LONDON. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Favourite Kovels. 

Sack Work can ht hoi teparattly, price 6s. 

Of all Bookaellera Is loom at Counter. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


BASIL LYNDHUR8T. 

LOVBR OK FRIEND? 

FOR LIU AS. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
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LITERATURE. 

Socialism. By .Robert Flint. (Isbister.) 

“ When Proudhon, on examination before a 
magistrate after the days of June in 1848, was 
asked, ‘ What is Socialism t ’ he replied, ‘ Every 
aspiration towards the amelioration of society.’ 
‘ In that case,’ said the magistrate, ‘ we are all 
Socialists.’ ‘That is precisely what I think,’ 
said Proudhon ” (Flint, p. 23). 

But however agreed we may be about the 
desirability of ameliorating society, we differ 
widely about the proper means to be adopted 
for that purpose; and so, Proudhon not¬ 
withstanding, the name Socialism has re¬ 
mained limited to certain theories of social 
organisation, more or less adverse to the 
existence of private property. Prof. Flint 
understands by it “any theory of social 
organisation which sacrifices the legitimate 
liberties of individuals to the will or 
interests of the community ” (p. 17). But 
such a description—it does not pretend to 
be a definition—might be applied to the 
governmental theories of a Pericles or a 
Napoleon, which never have been called 
socialistic; it is meant to include the system 
of Auguste Comte, whose followers do not call 
themselves Socialists; it would be repudi¬ 
ated by all who do call themselves Socialists, 
and, to a person ignorant of the subject, it 
would oonvey no notion whatsoever of their 
teaching. In fact, it tells us little more 
than that the author, when he calls a thing 
Socialism, means to let us know that he 
dislikes it. Among the many definitions 
quoted by Prof. Flint, there is at least one 
to which none of these objections applies 
“ In the first place,” says Laveleye, “ every 
socialistic doctrine aims at introducing 
greater equality into social conditions; ana 
secondly, it tries to realise these reforms by 
the action of the law or the State ” (quoted 
on p. 27). In a word, compulsory equalisa¬ 
tion of work and wealth: that is the formula 
from which every attribute of Socialism, 
economically or morally good or bad, can 
be deduced as rigorously as the properties 
of an ellipse from its equation. And, in 
fact, this is the system, known also as 
Collectivism, which Prof. Flint has set him¬ 
self to overthrow. 

In the history of Socialism one name 
overshadows every other. The system owes 
its present world-wide diffusion to Karl 
Marx; and Prof. Flint has devoted the 
most valuable sections of his work to a 
detailed exposition and refutation of Marx’s 
principles. Here I am in entire agreement 
with the author, and have nothing but 
praise for the wide reading, dose reasoning, 
and epigrammatic skill that he displays. 
But Marx has stood a good deal of logical 
refutation, and will probably stand a good 


deal more, without losing in the estimation 
of his followers; nor does it seem that his 
last assailant has added anything to the 
purely economic case against Collectivism. 
It was not to gain a cheap and sterile victory 
in this field that the Edinourgh Professor of 
Divinity temporarily laid aside his great 
work on the Philosophy of History. Rather 
must we suppose that the interests of 
religion, real or fancied, urged him into the 
fray. At any rate, in the hitter half of the 
volume, religious and so-called moral con¬ 
siderations reign supreme. It seems to me 
that in this direction the author’s work is 
not worthy of his great reputation, and that 
it is more likely to hinder than to help the 
cause of sound economic order and progress. 
For weak arguments, so far from adding to 
the force of strong arguments, greatly detract 
from it: unscrupulous opponents fasten on 
them by preference; and wavering by¬ 
standers conclude that a cause must be bad 
indeed when recourse is had to such means 
in its defence. 

Prof. Flint studies the relation of Socialism 
to morality before entering on its relation 
to religion; but for present purposes it will 
be convenient to reverse the order. Religion 
he of course identifies with Christianity. 
Between this and Socialism there need not, 
he admits, be any necessary antagonism : 

“ Christianity is not dependent on any form of 
social polity or organisation. ... So far 
Socialism oonfines itself to proposals of an 
exclusively economic and political character, 
Christianity has no direct concern with it. . . . 
Whether land is to be owned by . . . everyone 
or only by the State; whether industry u to 
be entirely under the direction of Government 
. . . or left to private enterprise; . . . whether 
wealth is to be equally or unequally distributed, 
are not in themselves questions of moment to 
the Christian life” (pp. 451-453). 

Nothing could be dearer or better. Never¬ 
theless, the author subsequently proceeds 
to draw out a series of antitheses between 
the two systems: 

“ First, Socialism is antagonistic to Christianity 
in so far as it rests on, or allies itself with, 
Atheism or Materialism. It does so to a very 
large extent. . . . Secondly, . . . inasmuch as 
it assumes that man’s chief end is merely a 
happy social life on earth. . . . Thirdly . . . 
inasmuch as it attaches more importance to the 
condition of men than to their character. . . . 
Fourthly ... in so far as it does injustice to 
the rights of individuality. ... I might pro¬ 
ceed,” adds Prof. Flint, “ to mention other 
respects in which genuine Socialism and genuine 
Christianity are more or less opposed” (pp. 
460-467). 

And indeed anyone who chose might fill a 
volume with such irrelevant trifling. But 
we have only to substitute for the mytho¬ 
logical personification “ Socialism ” the more 
accurate, if prosaic and uninteresting, term 
“ some Socialists,” and the whole elaborate 
array of antitheses dissolves into mist. 
Unless Prof. Flint is prepared to set his 
religion at loggerheads with every beneficent 
movement of modern times, he should beware 
of such compromising sophistry; for what 
good cause is there that some persons, not 
Christians, have not advocated, and in 
advocating have not endeavoured to use as 
weapons for destroying Christianity? When 
slavery still existed, its partisans were not 
slow to point out—what was true—that 


Abolitionism often went hand in hand with 
free-thought and free-love. Is it well that 
suoh a parallel should be suggested to the 
Socialists of our day ? 

It is perfectly easy to understand why 
Socialism should at first in the majority of 
cases, or even in all cases, be allied with an 
anti-Christian philosophy. The same open¬ 
ness of mind, or if you tike so to call it, the 
same recklessness and eccentricity, tW 
leads some persons to break with estab¬ 
lished beliefs leads them also to break 
with established institutions, to fancy th»t 
because they are old they must be bad. 
Thus, even if all Socialists were atheists and 
materialists, there would be nothing sur¬ 
prising in such a combination of heresies, 
nor more than a slight presumption that 
the companionship was not merely acci¬ 
dental and temporary. But this, if it was 
ever true, is now no longer true. As Prof. 
Flint himself tells us, “ There are among 
thorough-going Socialists some An glican 
High Churchmen and a still neater number 
of zealous members of the Roman Catholio 
Church.” And although he adds that 
“such Socialists are comparatively few, 
compose no homogeneous body, and 
possess tittle influence: it is enough to 
note that they exist” (p. 370), one may 
venture to differ very strongly from 
the last observation. One may even doubt 
whether Prof. Flint himself can regard the 
appearance of such books as Stephen. Remarx 
and The New Party with unruffled com¬ 
posure : whether his object is not rather to 
stem a current that is sweepiog the churches 
themselves onwards over the prec’pioe of 
Collectivism. 

I agree with Prof. Flint in thinking that 
Socialism is necessarily antagonistic to in¬ 
dividual liberty. But this is not a quarrel 
in which religion as such seems to be 
specially interested. To call even “ an 
entire subjection of individual wills to sooial 
authority” “wholly at varianoe with a 
Christian conception of the nature, dignity, 
and duty of man ” (p. 459), is to ignore the 
fact that, to say nothing of slavery, the 
profession and practice of Christianity have 
always been considered perfectly compatible 
with military service. Yet the discipline of 
Socialism could not be sterner than the 
discipline of an army; its soldiers would at 
least have a voice in the selection of their 
chiefs and in the direction of their combined 
efforts; nor would they run the risk of 
having to join in the destruction of life and 
property on behalf of an unjust cause. 

Apart from religion, Prof. Flint re¬ 
proaches Socialism with “ basing its moral 
doctrine on altruistic hedonism ” (p. 372). 
This, of course, will not condemn it in 
the eyes of Utilitarians. But there is no 
necessary connexion between the two 
systems. Plato and Fichte were anti¬ 
hedonists and Socialists; Mr. Spencer is a 
hedonist and an anti-Sociatist. Nor is it 
true to say that Socialism as such “ ascribes 
to the oonduot and habits of individuals no 
moral character in themselves . . . sees 
in the personal virtues no intrinsic value, 
but only such value as they may have when 
they happen to be advantageous to the 
community ” (p. 371). Individual Socialists 
may or may not hold such opinions: in this 
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respect, at least, the members of a oollec- 
tivist community would be left free to 
choose. If it can be shown that purity, 
temperance, courage, gentleness, and 
patience hare any intrinsic merit apart 
from their effect on our fellow creatures, 
then they will preserve that quality through 
all possible transformations of society. It 
might even be contended that, in the absenoe 
of a field for beneficence, they would become 
the only virtues recognised. 

Prof. Flint nowhere defines the limits 
within which social authority may legiti¬ 
mately be exercised over individuals; nor 
perhaps does he believe that those limits 
can be defined. But he decidedly rejects 
individualism in the Spencerian sense, 
though not apparently as the result of a 
very oarefnl examination into its meaning. 
Discussing the formula, “The liberty of 
eaoh, limited alone by the like liberty of 
all,” he asks “ Like to what ? ” and can 
find only two answers: “ That each in¬ 
dividual may do to any other what he 
leases, provided all other individuals may 
o to him what they please ”—which means 
absolute anarchy—or that “ the liberty of 
each and all should be limited by a like 
law ”—which leaves room for a great variety 
of constitutions (p. 68). But neither of 
these is Mr. Spencer’s solution, as Prof. 
Flint ought to know. A study of that 
philosopher’s Ethics might also have pre¬ 
vented him from quoting without a reference 
as “ the advice of Mr. Herbert Spencer ”— 
“ Do nothing: leave ‘ good-for-nothings ’ to 
perish” (p. 298). In the Principles of 
Ethics I find such a course pronounced “ im¬ 
practicable with our present sentiments ” 
(Vol. ii. p. 393). Again, to quote as an 
“ individualistic error,” the thesis that 
“ social environment has no influence, or but 
slight influence on individual character,” is, 
in the absenoe of more specific reference, 
quite unwarrantable. The most illustrious 
of living individualists teaohes the exact 
contrary. 

These are points on which Prof. Flint can 
hardly be expected to change his opinion. 
But I may be permitted to note as subjects 
for correction in a future edition, two minor 
errors. On page 33, “Phileasof Ohalcedon” 
is mentioned as having framed a Utopia 
“ about six centuries before Christ.” The 
name of Phileas is unknown to Greek 
philosophy; nor could anyone have possibly 
constructed a socialistic ideal at the time 
mentioned. The writer meant is probably 
a certain Phaleas, who seems to have been 
a contemporary of Socrates. On page 262 
we are told that 

“were the people of France grouped into 
households of four individuals eaoh, and the 
whole annual income of France equally ap- 
ortioned among them, eaoh of these house- 
olds, it has bwn calculated, would only 
receive three francs a day.” 

The population of France being thirty- 
eight millions, her whole annual income 
would amount, if this statement were true, 
to about ten and a half milliards. But the 
lowest estimate gives it as twenty milliards; 
so that each group would receive nearly six 
francs a day, at the very least. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


The English Novel. By Walter Baleigh. 

(John Murray.) 

Babb critical acuteness, informed by wide 
reading, and illumined by wit: these are not 
precisely the qualities which we are accus¬ 
tomed to expect in an Extension manual. 
Yet they have all gone, in bounteous measure, 
to the making of the little book before us. 
Prof. Baleigh has grappled with a hydra, 
and has overthrown it. To unravel the 
intricate pedigree of the modern novel; to 
track its descent from the obscure origines 
of fabliau and novella to the full-blown 
glories of the Wizard of the North; to dis¬ 
tinguish the warring strains of heredity in 
its composition, the successive infusions 
thereto, of the blue blood of romance, or the 
paler ichor of realism: it is a difficult, and 
in many ways a thankless, task. Prof. 
Baleigh appears to have brought to it 
an inexhaustible appetite for all qualities 
of fiction: he is at home with Mrs. 
Badcliffe and Mrs. Aphra Behn; the 
wreckage of the libraries, from Le Grand 
Cyrus to The Adventures of Cherubina is 
familiar to him; he has mastered the in¬ 
numerable involutions of Boger Boyle’s 
Parthenissa, and has found “ the lowest 
depth to which English romance-writing 
sank” in the “polysyllabic abstractions” 
of the Bentivolio and Urania of Nathaniel 
Ingelo, D.D. Nor in all this slippery chaos 
of protoplasmic forms of life does he at any 
time appear to miss his critical balance. 
There are primitive organisms which are 
merely exhausted and degenerate; there are 
others which at least contain the “promise 
and potency ” of a new life; and between 
these he is never at a loss to distinguish; 
nor, when he happens to stumble up against 
a masterpiece, does he ever fail to recognise 
it, or to set forth in clear and precise terms 
exactly what are the qualities which make 
it such. It is, perhaps, this facility in 
hitting off with a few happy phrases the 
leading characteristics of a book or a writer 
which gives Prof. Baleigh’s work its especial 
charm and value. He has both metaphor 
and epigram at his command; and he uses 
them both, as in such a volume they should 
be used, not to afford rhetorical ornament, 
but solely to make his criticism vivid and 
memorable. Let me put together some of 
his chief felicities. Of the Qesta Romanorum , 
he says: 

“ In this work, allegory, which flourished all 
through the middle ages like some deadly 
carnivorous plant, entrapping all bright care¬ 
less forms of life, and converting them to 
nutriment for its own vegetable substance, 
appropriated to itself the most volatile of the 
jests and anecdotes of mediaeval society.” 

Of Bon Quixote: 

“The romances of chivalry were doomed 
from the very beginning of the new movement, 
and the greatness of Cervantes’ achievement is 
not that he killed a dying man by ridicule. 
Bather, he found the romanoes rapidly passing 
away, and, loving them, put forth his hand 
just in time to save as much of the perishable 
stuff of which they were composed as he could 
put to new and lasting uses.” 

Of the scurrilous imitators of Fielding and 
Smollett: 

“The personal intention, when it is allowed 
to predominate, is the death of art in fiction. 
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To compare the method of some of these minor 
writers to the photographic art would be to 
compliment it unduly, for the camera is used 
by them in the service, not of art, but of police. 
The imaginative structure is the most careless 
and insignificant part of their work: it is no 
palace of Bomance, no guildhall of Comedy, 
that they seek to erect, but a hasty, low 
earthwork, behind which they may lie on their 
bellies and shoot at their enemies.” 

It is almost impossible to give any 
adequate idea of such work as Prof. 
Baleigh’s by means of “ elegant extracts ” ; 
bnt I may be allowed to conclude this little 
selection with what seems to me to be a 
remarkably fine bit of criticism upon a 
noticeable feature of Jane Austen’s novels : 

“By the most delicate of irony she allows the 
opinions and feelings of her characters to 
colour her own matter-of-fact narration. ‘ There 
certainly are not so many men of large fortune 
in the world as there are pretty women to 
deserve them,’ she remarks, on the first page of 
Mansfield Park. Stupid readers, who ought to 
be in her books instead of outside them and 
trying to read them, agree with her; good 
serious critics, on the trail of fine sentiments, 
exclaim in sorrow that she says a hundred 
things like this. But she is thinking of the 
matrimonial prospects of the three Misses 
Ward, and putting herself at the point of view 
of the family, with a certain subtle literary 
politeness that is charm itself. Her own views 
on the subject of marriage she does not trouble 
to explain.” 

I need hardly say that Prof. Baleigh does 
not begin the history of the English novel 
with Fielding. He recognises that the later 
forms of prose narrative have been evolved 
by slow degrees out of the earlier ones, and 
that to begin from any point in this evolu¬ 
tion, except at the beginning of it, would 
be, to say the very least, arbitrary. He 
has admirable chapters on the translated 
romances of the early sixteenth century, on 
the writers of Elizabethan fiction, on the 
deoay of romance in the seventeenth century. 
Nor is he blind to the fact that, in consider¬ 
ing the development of the novel, account 
must be taken from time to time of writers 
who were not novelists. Chauoer wrote in 
verse; none the less he is the first of English 
story-tellers, and Prof. Baleigh is right to 
analyse some of the leading features of his 
unexampled method. In the same way he 
calls attention to various forms of literature 
which border upon fiction but are not 
quite it. Mr. Aitken’s disoovery that 
Defoe's Apparition of One Mrs. Veal 
was not, as has been usually supposed, 
a work of pure imagination, came too 
late for Prof. Baleigh to utilise it. But 
there are the autobiographical pamphlets 
ofBobert Greene, the “ characters ” of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and countless others, the 
diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, the essays of 
Addison and Steele, the religious allegories 
of Bunyan; and to all these he points as 
having had their share in determining the 
lines upon which fiction was to be built, as 
strands woven into the fine web of the 
English novel. One point I think he might 
perhaps have laboured a little more, the 
way in which the novel has become 
the direct inheritor of the Elizabethan 
drama: taking its place and carrying on its 
work, mainly in virtue of altered social 
conditions, of the growth of printing, of the 
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improvement of communication, of the tents are approaching.” ’Tis but a tent, no less unfair to John Oolvin, who acted 

gradual process by which the circle of those as Fitzgerala makes Omar Khayyam say; as the Governor-General's private secretary 

who care for literature has come to inclade but the dark ferash must remain to strike before and during the Afghan War. He 
the whole country, and not merely a single and prepare it for another guest; and is righteously indignant that so many un¬ 
city grouped around its theatres. But, if there remains, too, the little band of “ unre- founded and unwarrantable misstatements, 
one must criticise, perhaps Prof. Baleigh is membered workers ”—lieutenant-governors false insinuations, suppressions of truth, 
not quite so successful in the architectonic and councillors, secretaries and magistrates and deliberate perversions, should have been 
structure of his book as in the elabora- —who will stay till their service is aocom- palmed on the public as standard history, 
tion of its several parts. He defines plished, and they can “plod to their “Sinoe the days of Herodotus,” he asks, 
his aim, in the Preface, as “critical homes in obscurity.” _In common justice, “ was history ever so written?” Kaye did 

and historical, to furnish studies of the therefore, 


Hunter’s 


palmed on the public as standard history. 
“ Sinoe the days of Herodotus,” he asks, 
“ was history ever so written ? ” Kaye did 
not even mention the despatch sent out 
to India in June, 1836, oy the Secret 


work of the chief English novelists “ Balers of India ” includes provincial to India in June, 1836, by the Secret 

before Scott, connected by certain general chiefs as well as Governors-General; and Committee of the Court of Directors, 

lines of reasoning and speculation on the there were special reasons why John though without this document, as our 
nature and development of the novel.” Colvin should not be overlooked. History author says, Lord Auckland’s whole policy 

Well, Prof. Baleigh’s “ studies ” could has not dealt fairly with him. Even ** unintelligible. With it the theory that 


nature and development of the novel.” Colvin should not be overlooked. History author says, Lord Auckland’s whole policy 
Well, Prof. Baleigh’s “ studies ” could has not dealt fairly with him. Even i® unintelligible. With it the theory that 
hardly be improved upon; if his “ general in a previous volume of the present series the Governor-General was controlled by his 
lines of reasoning and speculation ” appear his acts have been misoonstrued and his secretaries must fall to the ground. When, 
to at least one reader to be less firmly con- character wrongly drawn. And, while ful- in 1851, Sir John Kaye first published his 


theory tl 
Bed by ] 


to at least one reader to be less hrmly con- character wrongly drawn. And, while ful- in icoi, air John nave hrst published his 
ceived and maintained, that is largely due filling a pious duty, his son is also able to history, he may not have had full access to 
to the inherent difficulties of the subject, correct certain errors that have prevailed official papers ; but at the dates of his 
The novel is an immensely complex, a chaotic concerning the measures, as well as the seoond ana third editions “ there was no 
thing: the very type of an indefinite, as men, of two momentous periods in the despatch so secret but he could lay his 
the sonnet is of a rigid, literary form. Still annals of British India. The story of John hands on it.” Sir Auckland, therefore, 
the fact remains that what should have been Oolvin’s career may be only the preface to holds that the repetition of his “ fly-moving- 
the main thread of Prof. Baleigh’s dis- a larger work; but it indicates the lines on the-wheel theory ” was absolutely without 
course, the account of the lines on which which the true history of the first Afghan excuse. 

the various forms of narrative grew out of War and of the Indian Mutiny should be It is a question of literary ethics, about 
and replaced each other, as the successive written. We have had shiploads of senti- which, perhaps, there may be two opinions. 

- j _j. _a. vnii._i.__i„j*_ r n« A d> a;* T/»l« 


forces and influences came into play, does ment about both events, special 


appear to me, especially in the earlier in abundance, and all the drum and trumpet putable; but, when he is censured for not 
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That Sir John Kaye was mistaken is indis- 


sometimes these obscure the framework of The concluding volume of the “ Eulers of cam- The theory which Sir Auckland 
theory which should connect them. A certain India ” encourages the hope that Sir Auck- Oolvin now demolishes was accepted by the 
argumentative incoherence has something land Oolvin will undertake at least a portion author of another volume in this very series— 
to say to this. Take the following para- of the task. namely, by Oapt. Trotter in his Lift of 

graph: No less an authority than the late Sir Lord Auckland —where we are told that the 

“ The most notable of the Elizabethan writers Henry Maine has declared that the Afghan Governor-General, having no settled polioy 
of fiotion were not imitators of Lyly. With War of 1838 was exclusively tho work of of his own, “fell under the influence of 
the success of Euphuet the day of the novel was the Board of Control: that is, of an official William Maenaghten and John Colvin, both 
fully come; and Brian Melbanoke, JohnDicken- department in London which, feeble enough in their way able men, and both bitten by 
son, Barnabie Bioh, and many others, told their in other respects, took the initiative in all the prevalent Bussophobia.” Will the dele- 
tales, and followed their _progenitor to the cell diplomatic and military measures to be Kates of the Clarendon Press invite Oapt. 

carried out by the executive in India. Much Trotter to revise his volume, or will they 
while Nash and Sir Philip Sidney clahTplaces mi «bt b ? said > too > in favour of the con- withdraw it from circulation ? Either course 


Lodge some few more words are necessary, 

while Nash and Sir Philip Sidney claim places “'Br* b ® ® aid ’ too, in far 
by the side of Lyly as innovators in the art of tension that the authorities 
prose fiotion, ana foreshadowers of later schools a wise and statesmanlike re 
of romances.” determined to proteot Her 

I do not think that an ignorant reader— agression, and to re-establi 
and an Extension student is generally pretty founded bv Ahmed Shah 

•_a _i i tt ° .i i t . niiwmon vmth nwninowv « 


Trotter to revise his volume, or will they 
withdraw it from circulation ? Either course 


v as innovators in the art of tention that the authorities at home formed eeems unlikely. 

foreshadowers of later sohools a wise and statesmanlike resolve, when they When the storm of the Mutiny broke, 

determined to proteot Herat from external Colvin was Lieutenant-Governor of the 
that an ignorant reader- agrewion, and to re-establish the kingdom North-West Provinces. Sir John Kaye and 
- '— v - * v — J v Colonel Malleson have both accused him of 


and an Extension student is generally pretty founded bv Ahmed Shah. This policy, Colonel Malleson have both accused him of 
ignorant—would easily grasp the logical P u *> uad with ordinary prudence, would want of energy; and he has been taken to 
connexion of these sentences. Surely he have placed India beyond all fear task for the issue of a proclamation inviting 
would be justified in assuming that the of attack from tbe north-west, would mutinous sepoys to surrender on terms 

_i-~i-____•_ a At- - hfl.vA AVArtari an annrmmia vnofa rtf which Lord Canning Compelled him to with- 

draw. Other writers have followed the 


would be justified in assuming that the of attack from tbe north-west, would mutinous sepoys to surrender on terms 
whole passage was an expansion of the havo sorted a “ enormous waste of which Lord Canning compelled him to with- 
opening statement • and surely he could blood and treasure, and would have solved draw. Other writers have followed the 
never be expected to know, from the way in lon 8 a 8° tbe most difficult problems which >»me lead. Sir Auckland’s answer to these 
whioh it is put, which of the writers P 8r P lex the ruler8 of India at the present charges should satisfy any candid critic, 
named Prof. Baleigh meant him to take as da J- 11 ,ailed disastrously, owing to slight that they are even less plausible than the 
“ imitators of Lyly,” and which as “notable error8 °f detail in the conception, but more attempt to saddle him with the responsi- 


named Prof. Baleigh meant him to take as 
“ imitators of Lyly, and which as “ notable 


writers of fiction!” I certainly do not especially because some of our military chiefs bility of the Afghan War. His province 
know myself. This however I do know: Afghanistan were hopelessly incom- the centre of disturbance. At Agra he 

that, in spite of any shortcomings, I have P etent - Kaye’s History of the War in had a single English regiment and a battery 
rarely read a fresher or more stimulating Afghanistan was written on the assumption of native gunners with which to make head 
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rarely read a fresher or more stimulating 
book of its kind than this of Prof. Baleigh’s 
Edmund K. Chahbebs. 


that both diplomatic and military blunders against 42,000 rebel sepoys. There were 
were mainly due to the defects of the original no troops, no police, no loyal friends. The 
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a.^A E8 i.? F Col T' Torrens, and Oolvin. Elphinstone considered 

Sir Auckland Oolvin. (Oxford: Clarendon that K aye was guilty of great unfairness to 


design; and he laid the blame for these situation is summed up by the author of the 
defects on the shoulders of Maenaghten, Memoir in a few terse sentences: 


“The whole oountry was armed and in up¬ 
roar. Then oame news of massacres of men. 


' kuav D TV CU3 giuilij A UUlOilUOflP uwno vaa ma oowvivo wou, 

xreas .) Maenaghten, an opinion that seemed in- women, and children. At Agra he had a large 

Viceroys of India, Sir Auckland Colvin controvertible to the present writer when European end Eurasian population, and a great 
woffid have us think, are ephemeral beings, he had an opportunity some years ago of no^tbe^e.TplTT 

who quickly pass away and are gone, exacting, m the original a large number British soldier. Every weapon which le laid 
‘Scarcely has one had time to look round of Macnaghten’s private letters. Sir Auck- hold of snapped in his hand. Native States 
his camping ground before his successor’s land now makes it clear that Kaye was and their oontingents alike proved broken 


Maenaghten, an opinion that seemed in- women, and children. At Agra he had a large 
controvertible to the present writer when European and Eurasian population, and a great 

he had an opportunity some years ago of f ort * ^ “““J wl “ohH was necessary 

/ 8 , to guard. He could not, therefore, spare a 

examining, m the original, a large number British soldier. Every weapon which fie laid 

hold of snapped in his hand. Native States 
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reeds. His powerlessness at the’ last over¬ 
whelmed his spirit. A week before he died, he 
attributed his mortal illness to his utter im¬ 
potence. Enforced inaotion at such a time was 
literally death to him.” 

As for the proclamation, it was cancelled 
by the Governor-General, because, owing to 
an incorrect rendering in English, it seemed 
to promise amnesty to sepoys who had 
actually been guilty of outrage. This was 
not in the vernacular version, the one 
actually issued ; and when it is added that 
the vernacular proclamation was also issued 
in Oudh by Henry Lawrence adverse criti¬ 
cism is silenced. 

It remains to be said that this volume 
differs from some of its predecessors in 
more ways than one. Not only has the 
author been enabled to make use of new 
and valuable material, but he has also con¬ 
structed therefrom new and noteworthy 
explanations of the position of affairs at 
two turning-points in Indian history. Over 
and above this, we have a life portrait of 
a man who deserved well of his country, 
and whose character, cleared of the 
misapprehensions and detraction that ob¬ 
scured it, may be studied with interest and 
profit. In that study, moreover, the reader 
is guided by the experience of one who has 
himself left his mark in India, and who has 
displayed those same qualities of strong 
purpose, sound judgment, and calm reso¬ 
lution in face of peril with which he would 
-invest his father. In Anglo-India, it would 
be superfluous to mention that Sir Auckland 
Colvin could make even a Blue Book read¬ 
able. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


In the Guiana Forett: Studies of Nature in 
Belation to the Struggle for Life. By 
James Bodway, with Introduction by 
Grant Allen. (Fisher IJnwin.) 

Sooth America has been fortunate in its 
explorers. They have had not only keen 
eyes but facile pens, so that he who enters 
the ranks numbering such members as 
Humboldt, Waterton, Bates, and Hudson, 
has to submit to no mean comparison. 

Mr. Bod way, it may be said at the outset, 
maintains the high standard of a goodly 
line of predecessors. Some of the contents 
of this volume are already familiar to us 
in serial form; but the re-perusal which they 
invite is warranted, and they fall into fit 
place among the new material. As the title 
implies, it is with the Flora of the country, 
ana the competition raging among it, that 
the book deals. Not that the author 
ignores the animal life lurking in the forest 
recesses; but only that his references to it 
are mainly incidental. 

In devoting so small a proportion as 
one-seventh of the volume to man himself, 
Mr. Bodway shows a wise restraint. Some 
account of the native races has been fur¬ 
nished in his recently completed History 
of British Guiana-, and other writers, notably 
Mr. Everard im Thurn, have given us 
exhaustive descriptions of Indian life. 
Nevertheless, to those unaoquainted with 
the anthropology of this corner of South 
America, the chapter on the “ Man of the 
Forest ” will be acceptable, in the outline 
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of the Indian’s career from birth,- through 
manhood, to the end, which it supplies. 
It describes in a few light, effective touches 
the complete adaptation (which is ever the 
keynote of evolution) of these indigenous 
people to their surroundings. They are 
“ made one with nature,” both materially 
and mentally. Even the brown palm thatch 
of their huts, with the supporting stems, 
harmonise with the forest, and “ their canoes 
with the dark waters of the creek." In the 
instincts and impulses which rule their lives 
they are on the plane of the lower animals, 
over whom there is no lordship, but with 
whom there is fellowship. They are, in 
Mr. Bodway’s words, “ but one of the 
species of living things, as much a part 
of the whole as the jaguar, the howling 
monkey, and the tapir.” There is, as Mr. 
Everard im Thurn tells us, to the Indian no 
difference between himself and these—in 
fact, “all objects, animate and inanimate, 
seem exactly of the same nature, except 
that they differ in the accident of bodily 
form.” That incurious, impassive tempera¬ 
ment on which other observers have re¬ 
marked, and which seems a universal note 
of the savage mind, has further confirmation 
from Mr. Bodway, who, moreover, insists 
on the general absence of reasons for doing 
such and such things among races ruled, 
as children are ruled, by impulse. In the 
Indian social life the old nomadic instinct 
asserts itself. There are no permanent 
settlements; when the cleared soil in which 
the cassava has been planted is exhausted, 
the families move on and make another 
clearing, and thus there are left through 
the length and breadth of the lend only 
“ a few trails, hardly more distinct than the 
runs of large animals.” The use of the 
beena plant as a charm for success in 
hunting; the reluctance to disclose the 
name, intimately connected as it is with the 
personality in all barbaric thought; the 
customs on initiation at manhood—are each 
briefly dealt with in the ohapter under 
review. And a contribution is made to a 
somewhat recent discussion on the couvade 
in the Academy, upon which a sentence or 
two is worth quoting. 

“ On the birth of the child, the father 
calmly prepares to do what he considers his 
duty. He must not hunt, shoot, or fell trees 
for some time, because there is an invisible 
connexion between himself and the babe, whose 
spirit accompanies him in all his wanderings, 
and might be shot, chopped, or otherwise in¬ 
jured unwittingly. He therefore retires to his 
hammock, sometimes holding the little one, 
and receives the congratulations of his friends, 
as well as the advice of the elder members of 
the community. If he has occasion to travel, he 
must not go very far, as the child spirit might 
get tired, and in passing a creek must first 
lay across it a little bridge, or bend a leaf 
into the shape of a canoe for his companion. 
His wife looks after the cassava bread and 
pepper-pot, and assists the others in reminding 
her husband of his duties. No matter that 
they have to go without meat for a few days, 
the ohild’a spirit must be preserved from harm.” 

Turning to the main subject of the book, 
Mr. Bodway writes of these vast, silent, 
leafy, scanty-blossomed forests, these great 
rivers, swampy creeks and glittering sand- 
reefs, with an enthusiasm uncooled by 
memories of mosquitoes, jiggers, and militant 


ants, whose attacks remind us of the struggle 
between himself and the huge Lycosa spider 
of tho Pampas, which Mr. Hudson narrates 
in his delightful Naturalist in La Plata. 
A more acute and sympathetic observer 
than Mr. Bodway there could not well be, 
one endowed, too, with that saving grace 
of the sense of interrelation in the organic 
world which delivers a man from the perils 
of tho specialist. The interdependence of 
plant and animal life is markedly impressed 
upon the explorer in these tropical forests, 
where no trees are wind-fertilised, that 
function beiog effected by hosts of inserts— 
the nocfurnal species attracted by the scent, 
and the diurnal species by the colour, of 
the flowers—while even birds are pollen 
carriers, the fine dust collecting on the 
bristles at the roots of their beaks. 

Very vividly does the author set before us 
the ceaseless struggle between each plant 
of the forest. It is a fight even more 
acutely manifest between individuals than 
between species—the giants being often 
overcome, not by the stronger, but throttled 
by the cords of python-like climbers, or 
sucked of their juices by parasitic species of 
the Loranthaceae or mistletoe family, or sup¬ 
planted by their own offspring growing up 
under their shadows. Perhaps in this last- 
named fate the chief aim is reached, because 
the essence of the struggle is against extinc¬ 
tion of the type. Commending the brilliant 
chapters in which this battle for the mastery 
(more acute even in swamp than in forest) 
is described, it is interesting to note what 
Mr. Bodway has to produce in illustration 
of the theory of mimicry, which Mr. Bates 
was the first to formulate amid the solitudes 
of the Amazons. Speaking of the “ pro¬ 
tective colouration of everything in the 
forest,” we have the jaguar living 

“ on the sand-reef, where bushes grow in large 
clumps, between irregular patches of sand. 
Unlike the dense forest, where reigns eternal 
twilight, these shrubs admit a few ravs through 
the canopy above, which lie as bright spots on 
the litter of dead leaves. How like is this to 
the markings of the jaguar, and how easy 
can this beautiful creature lie hid in such 
a thicket! Again, the tapir and a species of 
deer have white markings when young, which 
they lose as they grow older: these are also 
protective at the time when suoh protection is 
most necessary. Other contrivances are found 
in every forest animal, the sloth being especially 
remarkable for its long hairy coat and its 
manner of hanging under a branoh, like one of' 
those nests of termites so common in the forest 
on the cluster of aerial roots of an epiphyte.” 

A number of side questions add to the value 
of this interesting book. Among these are 
the pathology of trees, upon which the in¬ 
vestigations of Profs. Hartig and Marshall 
Ward have enlarged our knowledge; the 
sensitiveness of vegetation, not only to sun¬ 
light, but “ even to the vibrations of loud 
noises”; the origin of variation “to be 
found in sexual generation ”—making this 
volume an altogether delightful and per¬ 
manent contribution to oar information con¬ 
cerning a zone, the exploration of whioh 
both Mr. Bodway and Mr. Grant Allen 
testify is responsible for the theory of 
organic evolution. The illustrations to the 
book are excellent. 

Edwabd Clodd. 
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St. Andrews and Elsewhere. By the Author 

of " Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews.” 

(Longmans.) 

Db. Boyd has been in too great a hurry to 
-provide his public with a sequel. This 
volume, of course, contains many clever and 
characteristic things; but its author would 
have done well, before publishing it, to have 
waited till he had some special experiences 
worth recording. There is more small beer 
in his new book than in any of its numerous 
predecessors. It could hardly fail to be 
otherwise, when Dr. Boyd is, in a manner, 
compelled to make such an entry as this: 

"The lamp-posts of the city have jost been 
painted Venetian red, the upper part white. 
The effect is bright and cheerful. They were 
dust-coloured before. Now you remark them, 
which before you did not. They are a sensible 
.pleasure to some quiet souls.” 

A. K. H. B. is further compelled to eke out 
his reminiscences with slight ethical essays 
.of the second-class magazine, order—trifles 
which recall Martin Tupper quite as often 
as they recall Wendell Holmes, and which are 
grouped under such appropriate headings 
as "That peaceful time” and "One’s real 
life in th# latter years.” The wonder is 
that the volume is even so readable, and 
.that it does not contain more moralisation 
of this sort: 

“ And the hopefulness of the young and their 
fresh interest in life, and all that concerns it, are 
of unspeakable help to the old and the aging. 
If some fibres in the little end of the family’s 
continuity are losing elasticity and tenacity, 
others are so fresh and strong that they redress 
the balance and make the odds equal.” 

It is, in a sense, true that this volume is the 
most remarkable of the many more or less 
literary achievements of the Country Parson. 
The bricks he gives in these pages are 
marvellously presentable, considering that 
they have been made with the minimum of 
straw. 

Such success as may be in store for St. 
Andrews and Elsewhere will be due in no slight 
degree to the fact that in it Dr. Boyd appears 
for the first time as a professional raconteur. 
No doubt he has told in previous books 
many " good Stories ” of the kind specially 
relished. But these have been generally 
associated directly with, and in most cases 
have bubbled naturally out of, personal 
recollections. Now, however, he intro¬ 
duces an anecdote whenever an opportunity 
offers itself, as thus: "A presumptuous 
bagman, entering a coach drawn by a 
horse along a little line of rails up to a 
Perthshire village, said, in depreciatory 
tone, * A very innocent railway.’ * No that 
Ennooent,’ said the driver with much indig¬ 
nation ; ‘ No that Ennocent: we killt a 
man! ’ ” The daily newspapers have already 
given publicity to the best of Dr. Boyd’s 
anecdotes. Some are fresh; others are 
distinctly “ chestnuts ”; but all are told in 
a way which demonstrates that their nar¬ 
rator is a master in his art. 

There is one chapter, and one chapter 
only, in this book which is of distinct 
historical value: that is, " The New Litur¬ 
gies of the Soottish Kirk,” in which is 
given, better perhaps than in any other 
book on the subject, the story of the 


struggle—not yet complete and not with¬ 
out an element of bitterness in it—for the 
aestheticiBing of worship in the Presby¬ 
terian Churches of Scotland. Dr. Boyd did 
not take a very active interest in this move¬ 
ment, at all events to the extent of defend¬ 
ing Dr. Bobert Lee, of Old Greyfriars. 
But his heart was in it more than in any 
other of the movements with which the 
Church of Scotland has been identified in 
our time; and with its developments, since 
Dr. Lee triumphed in spite—or in virtue— 
of his death, he has been associated, at 
least, as olosely as any other man. This 
chapter also contains one of the most effec¬ 
tive, became least pretentious, of his thumb¬ 
nail sketches: “I see Dr. Lee arise to make 
his reply; lay aside a great wrap which 
used to be called a Highland cloak; and 
stand out keen, polished, self-possessed, 
fluent; the ideal of a debater.” This is 
undoubtedly the Dr. Lee whom middle- 
aged Scotchmen cannot yet have forgotten. 
This same chapter contains also what may 
be called the strongest of Dr. Boyd’s 
stories: 

“ Not merely on the minister’s spiritual frame, 
bnt upon the humblest details of his physical 
nature, the congregation are helplessly de¬ 
pendent for their prayers. ‘ The Spirit is not 
in this place,’ said an emotional Evangelist, 
preaching for good Dr. Craik, of Glasgow, one 
of the best and most cultivated of Scotch 
ministers in his day. But Dr. Craik told me, 
with much indignation, ‘ I said to him, after 
church, that the Spirit would not be in any 
place if a man ate two pounds of beefsteak at 
breakfast that morning.’ ” 

Next in value to the chapter upon Scotch 
Liturgies are those giving characterisations 
and recollections of Archbishop Tait, Dean 
Stanley, and Hugh Pearson, the last of 
whom obviously deserves to be much better 
known than he is. Most of Dr. Boyd's 
St. Andrews friends, such as Tulloch and 
Shairp, were dead before he began to write 
this book; and so it does not contain so 
many good word-photographs as the volumes 
of which it is the continuation. But Bishop 
Wordsworth— that embodiment, perhaps in 
more senses than one, of sancta simplicitas — 
is given at full length. 

To conclude, the solid merits of this 
book, from the standpoint of history or of 
biography, do not constitute its charm so 
much as the atmosphere of self-conscious¬ 
ness which surrounds it. Here and there 
that self-consoiousness may be felt to be 
irritating. But it is not to be confounded 
with vanity or even with egotism, although 
it is associated with both ethical and liter¬ 
ary affectations. For it is but the self-con¬ 
sciousness of a man who thinks that he has 
reason to be satisfied with himself, and who 
has nothing much worse to say of others 
than " God bless my soul! ” 

William Wallaoe. 
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Sheep or Goals. By Valentine Delle. In 3 
vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A GirVs Folly. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 

Pender Oudlip). In 3 vols. (White.) 

In the Lion's Path. By Eleanor J. Price. 
(Macmillans.) 


Some Men are such Gentlemen. By Arabella 

Kenealy. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor. By 

L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D. 

(Newnes.) 

JJne Calotte. By Tivoli. (Digby, Long 

& Co.) 

Australia Revenged. By " Boomerang.” 

(Remington.) 

Alleyne. By E. T. Papillon. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

The Great God Pan and The Inmost Light. 

By Arthur Machen. (John Lane.) 
Nowadays, when the novel is the recognised 
medium of almost every form pf literary 
expression, it would savour of pedantry to 
take exception to Valentine Delie’s first 
venture on the score that it does not observe 
the earlier rules of the game. The story 
by no means lacks interest, but it straggles; 
and the author is not unconscious of the fact, 
in that she—we will hazard the feminine 
pronoun—boldly entitles some of her chap¬ 
ters “ chapters to be skipped.” Politics, 
science, theology, art, literature, and music 
are all discussed, and discussed well. 
Though the author’s bias towards ortho¬ 
doxy is obvious, she is never dogmatic. 
The story turns upon the friendship 
of two exceedingly attractive young men— 
William Hatherley, a musician, mathe¬ 
matician, and classic, in whom a deeply 
engrained religious sentiment bears the 
fruit of practical works; and Bertram 
St. Quentin, no less gifted than his friend, 
and more showily endowed, but a bom 
insurgent, to whom religion is merely one of 
the many aspects of the poetic or idealistic 
side of human nature. It is significant that in 
the fire of temptation the dross of Bertram’s 
being is left, while Hatherley comes out 
of the furnace freed from baser alloys. The 
book is full of character-sketches. Patty 
Worpum—the beautiful girl, endowed with 
an active but ill-regulated mind, drawn 
first to materialism, then to ritualism, 
affected by every puff of opinion, but who, 
through all her excursions into things 
beyond her, desires nothing so much as to 
mate herself where nature and interest can 
be satisfied—is startingly lifelike. We are 
all familiar with the type. Her half- 
educated father is less successfully conceived. 
Perhaps Nannie, the faithful Lincolnshire 
retainer, is as cleverly painted as any por¬ 
trait in the author’s gallery. 

Mrs. Fender Cudlip’s strength lies in her 
adroitness. She is not original in plot, her 
characterisation is more than faulty, but she 
is distinctly entertaining. Belle Warrener, 
an impressionable girl, is led into the in¬ 
discretion of surreptitiously conveying meat 
and drink to a loafer about her father’s 
house. She believes him to be a tramp, 
but he is exceedingly handsome. The 
air of romance in which he envelops him¬ 
self stimulates the girl’s interest, yet when 
he attempts to make love he is energeti¬ 
cally repulsed. The man, Dick Ogilvy, 
is really an actor in low water, who has 
made his initial success in playing the part 
of a vagrant. Presently he re-appears as 
the traveller for a firm of wine merchants, 

, and later we discover that he is the elder 
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brother—born in wedlock—of Belle’s lover, 
Arthur Stanmer, who turns out to be ille¬ 
gitimate. But no attempt is made to 
explain to us why Dick’s mother, a capable 
and ambitious woman, allows a usurper 
to occupy her own lawful place and that 
of her dearly loved son. Again, when 
Dick becomes prosperous a sudden chance 
in his moral tone is effected. This would 
be true enough to nature were we given to 
understand that the change was superficial, 
merely the reflex of happy circumstances 
working upon a weak but not altogether 
unamiable character. As a serious study, 
A QirVs Folly has little value; but the 
vast majority of novel readers, who are not 
in the least concerned with the scientific 
sequence between cause and effeot will find 
it ingenious and plausible. 

Another tale about the French Revolu¬ 
tion! Miss Mary Rowsell’s A IViend of 
the People is still receiving, and deservedly 
so, the suffrages of novel readers, and 
now Miss Eleanor Price enters the field 
with In the Lion’e Path. This last book 
justifies itself, but scarcely does more. 
The tale has the element of prettiness 
about it, and it is told skilfully. Two young 
English children—a girl and a boy—are 
left orphans under the care of a wicked 
uncle. In order to get their property he 
sends them to France, consigning them to 
a Revolutionist. Betty, the girl, excites the 
interest of Oount Merci le Roi. It is well 
for him that this was so. When the dark 
days of the Terror come, and the aristocrats 
are in danger, the boy gets the Oount safely 
out of the way. The girl is not so success¬ 
ful in her efforts to aid the Count’s children 
and grandchildren; but in the end the old 
man is restored to his grandchildren, though 
the mother and father have been sacrificed. 
Sorrow and joy are fairly well mixed in this 
tale, which has its strong moments and its 
pathetic situations. The character of the 
Major is cleverly portrayed, and those 
portions of the narrative which connect his 
eoa with Betty have no little force and 
beauty. 

We take up a book by Miss Arabella 
Keneaiy confidently expecting to be 
amused, and in her latest work we are not 
disappointed. The story is so brightly 
written that our interest is never allowed 
to flag. The heroine, Lois Olinton, is sweet 
and womanly. Though an unconventional 
child of nature, she has some very sound 
views on life and its problems. She is 
the last of an old family, and lives alone 
with her grandmother in an ancient 
manor-house, a gloomy place standing in 
the midst of untended acres. With such 
surroundings Lois develops weird fancies. 
She enacts Enid, and wanders about the 
grounds, where the vicar finds her, and 
imagines he has encountered a spectre. That 
her grandmother may have proper nutriment 
she starves herself. Five years later she is 
still as quaint as ever, and even more sweet. 
Meanwhile the inevitable occurs. A young 
doctor, who is called in to tend on the old 
lady, succeeds in winning the love of Lois. 
But he has a rival, a vain creature, who, 
imposing on the girl’s romantic nature, 
persuades her to secrete him, while she 


imagines she is befriending a belated Cava¬ 
lier. The tongue of scandal is set going; 
the aocepted lover loses his patience and 
storms the house, reoognising in the pre¬ 
tended hero a faithless friend of his own. 
All this is, of course, somewhat far-fetched; 
but the tale is really an allegory. It is told 
with spirit and vivacity, and shows no little 
skill in its descriptive passages. 

Stories from the Diary of a Doctor may be 
recommended to the robust reader not over¬ 
troubled with nerves. There are twelve of 
them, and they are of fairly equal merit. 
Persons moderately acquainted with the 
great advances our surgeons have made will 
not find these tales demand too much of 
their credulity, though, of course, many of 
the experiments interpolated into them exist 
only in the minds of the two authors. Of 
cleverness there is plenty, of excitement 
there is more, while the interest is 
always sustained. The plots, too, are 
ingenious. Perhaps “ Trapped ” is as good 
as any of the series, though for unalloyed 
gruesomeness “ The Honour of Studley 
Orange ” must bear the palm. A woman, 
who is dying, fears that her husband will 
marry again. The thought is repugnant 
to her, and she conceives the idea of 
frightening him to death. Concealing her¬ 
self in a cupboard in his room, she enlarges 
the pupils of her eyes by means of elec¬ 
tricity, producing a ghostly effect. 

When the author of a story announces at 
the outset that he is dealing with the 
impossible he disarms oriticism. “ Im¬ 
possible ” stories are among the most 
interesting; and it must be allowed to 
Une Calotte that it is neither dull nor un¬ 
attractively written, while the elements of 
humour and excitement are not wanting. 
Helen and Carrie represent the “new” 
woman and the “ old.” Helen is mascu¬ 
line in mind and appearance; Carrie is 
ultra-feminine on the old lines—a flirt and 
full of mischief. Maurice Longdale, appear¬ 
ing on the scene, saves Helen’s life. She 
loves him. One night, however, in pursu¬ 
ance of her theory, that wherever men go 
women should go also, Helen takes Carrie 
to the Empire. There she sees Maurice, 
who is giving money to a painted woman. 
As a matter of fact, he is dispensing charity. 
However, the engagement is broken off. 
Then, masquerading as men, the friends go 
to Oxford, and amusing complications ensue. 
Despite a certain thinness and crudity, Une 
Culotte cannot be called a failure; Carrie is 
too enticingly drawn for that, while its tone 
is always unexceptional, notwithstanding 
the embarrassing situations with which its 
pages bristle. 

The charity extended to Une Culotte cannot 
be made to include Australia Revenged, 
which is also au impossible story. It is too 
weak to be dignified with the reproach of 
unwholesomeness. A number of self-loving 
men, who have been jilted by the women 
pledged to them, determine to avenge their 
wrongs by breaking as many hearts as 
possible, while he who succeeds in ruining 
the lives of the most women is to receive a 
badge of honour. One gentleman, gifted 
with mesmeric power, accomplishes the 
destruction of forty-nine victims. He has 


a stick on which he makes a notch every 
time he scores a success. Ultimately he 
himself gets a notch, and a nasty one—the 
lover of one of the girls he has conquered 
branding him with the devioe of a broken 
heart. The whole thing is feeble and un¬ 
pleasant, and the reader will soon weary 
of it. 

Mr. E. T. PapiUon is a brave man. In his 
“ Story of a Dream and a Failure ” he deals 
with as gloomy a theme as a novelist could 
well ohoose. Alleyne Grayan believes her¬ 
self to be the last of her race. Edward 
Grand has a like belief regarding himself. 
Unknown to either, the two had a common 
anoestry. Far away in Cromwellian times 
the Grayans had belonged to a strange 
sect called “The Sun Worshippers.” This 
sect, still existing, is admirably sketched 
by Mr. Papillon, probably from the 
life. Ic has nurtured a legend that 
when the Grayan family, which had 
drifted outside the fold, should in its 
two branches come together again the 
representative of the one shall do that 
of the other a great service, to be followed 
by a deed of violenoe, and the extinction of 
the race. Grand has himself conceived and 
studied it in view of writing a book, a 
strange theory of heredity. He believed 
that the good and bad in families tend to 
segregation—the virtue preserved in one 
branch, the vice perpetuated in the other. 
His own life had been peculiarly vicious, 
while Alleyne’s had been good and beauti¬ 
ful. The legend comes to his knowledge, 
and he believes in its significance, but 
defies it, and marries Alleyne, who knows 
nothing of his past. A terrible Nemesis 
overtakes them both, though the immediate 
sacrifice is demanded of the innocent woman. 
Mr. Papillon’s book is a strange mixture of 
latter-day science with old-world super¬ 
stition. I am not prepared to condemn its 
tone—much there is that is fanciful, much 
that is only too appallingly true, while to 
dispute its power would be folly—still it 
leaves an extremely painful impression on 
the mind. 

Of the two stories named The Great 
God Pan and The Inmost Light , let me 
say at once that as literary performances, 
and as demonstrative of high imaginative 
faculty, they are deserving of all commenda¬ 
tion, though the inherent difficulties of 
every writer who attempts to probe the 
supernatural are in no sense surmounted. 
The argument of the first is as follows: 
Dr. Raymond believes that it is possible 
for a man to create a being who shall be 
as a god, knowing the mysteries of life and 
creation. He performs a fearsome opera¬ 
tion upon the brain of a young girl, a ward 
of hiB, whom he has rescued from the 
gutter as an infant and has the effrontery 
to persuade himself to be his, body and soul. 
This unholy tampering with human life 
kills the girl, who, in dying, gives birth to 
a child. This child grows to be a strangely 
beautiful woman, but as uncanny as she is 
beautiful. She wreaks ruin on everyone 
with whom she has dealings. The author 
wisely abstains from attempting to describe 
the abominations she committed. He darkly 
hints at the sights she revealed to her 
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victims, but the effect upon them of what 
they saw is set forth plainly enough. We 
may accept it all as an allegory, or we 
may not; but, although horror is piled on 
horrors in this extraordinary romance, to 
the present writer the effect was mild in 
comparison with the harrowing sensation 
which accompanied the reading of Alleytu. 
There the unrelenting workings of Fate 
and Destiny are all too terribly real. But 
in Mr. Maohen’s story we never once 
forget that he is building on theory, and 
not on fact. The Inmott Light is hardly 
a variant, it is in its essence a replica of 
The Great God Pan. The limitations of 
these stories are, as I have hinted, the 
limitations which must always accompany 
the carrying out of such a task. Mr. 
Machen is silent when we most wish him 
to speak; but had he spoken, no inge¬ 
nuity, no power given to the highest genius, 
could have saved him from the common¬ 
place. Hence his work, with all its ability, 
was doomed to failure from the beginning. 
For man is bound by the walls of his finite 
nature, which, on this side of the grave at 
all events, he will never be permitted to 
scale. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


TWO BOOKS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 

A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. By 
E. F. Henderson. (Bell.) Mr. Henderson, 
being an American, apologises for launching 
“ bis adventurous craft on the tide cf English 
popular favour.” We do not think any 
apology needful on this soore, although we may 
smile when we read in his preface how ignorant 
he supposes us to be of German history. 
“ Open your eyes, oh ye students of men and 
of institutions, and see how Europe has come 
to be what it is, and how near it came to being 
something quite different!” We can assure 
Mr. Henderson that there are “ students of 
men and of institutions ” in this country who 
do know something about German history, 
who even believe in studying it at first hand, 
and not in manuals based on the eminent Ger¬ 
man authorities quoted in Mr. Henderson’s 
list of authorities. Nay, there are actually 
scholars who differ from the opinions held by 
those authorities, and form theories and 
opinions of their own. In particular, we 
believe that much of the primitive social his¬ 
tory of the Germans, as based upon their folk¬ 
lore, their language, and even their earliest laws, 
will require one day to be rewritten. On 
these points we get no help from Mr. Hender¬ 
son, who tells us nothing but the accepted and 
the superficial. In faot, this is where we 
quarrel with Mr. Henderson. He exhibits no 
power of independent thought: for him Ger¬ 
man history is what is to be found in German 
“ authorities,” and he has issued a “ compila¬ 
tion,” not a history in the best English sense. 
Having said so muoh, we have only praise for 
the manner in which he has compiled. As a 
manual for the senior classes in schools, or a 
text-book for examination purposes, his work 
will be very useful—a pleasant change for a 
term or two’s work after the current English 
school histories. But it is not a book which 
will in the first place be of service to English 
“ students of men and of institutions.” It is a 
good elementary historical text-book: not a 
book for the scholar, or even for the advanced 
university student. 

German Society at the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By E. Belfort Bax. (Sonnensohein.) Mr. Bax 
takes the social side of tte Qerman Reforma¬ 


tion as a text for preaching somewhat crude 
views on social life in general. Mr. Bax has 
neither the insight and sound sense which make 
a statesman nor the single-eyed enthusiasm 
which marks a sooial teacher of weight. He is 
too often cynical for apparently cynicism’s own 
sake. A somewhat narrow range of sympathy, 
a comparatively superficial historical know¬ 
ledge, and a lack of judgment both literary and 
human, lead him too frequently to point an 
idle moral to the incomplete tale. Thus neither 
as historian nor as social reformer does he 
interest or help us to the extent that he pro¬ 
poses, or that his material warrants. The 
German Reformation is, indeed, full of 
suggestive lessons; and when Mr. Bax 
emphasises the social side, and largely dis¬ 
regards the theological, he is distinctly helping 
to that sounder and broader view of the 
sixteenth century movement, whioh will 
ultimately replace the narrower Protestant 
myth. We have found three main faults with 
Mr. Bax, and the critic may fairly be called 
upon to illustrate them. Writing of the 1493 
peasant movement in Elsass, Mr. Bax tells 
us: 

“A Judcnhetze also appears among the articles. 
The leader of this movement was one Jacob 
Wimpfeling. The programme and plan of action 
was to . eize the town of Schlettstaat, to plunder 
the monastery there, and then by forced marches to 
spread themselves [»tc] over all Elsaas, surprising 
one town after another.” 

Now it is strange to find any person pre¬ 
tending to write the history of the early 
sixteenth century speaking of “one Jacob 
Wimpfeling”; but it takes one’s breath away 
to be told that Wimpfeling, the friend of 
Reuchlin and Tritheim, was the leader of a 
peasant revolt, which embraced a Judenhetze 
and the plundering of a monastery. Such a 
statement oan only be the result of very super¬ 
ficial knowledge. A lack of human sympathy 
and judgment is evinced in such a sentence as 
the following:— 

“ The strange and almost totemistio superstition 
that the mediaeval mind attached to symbolism is 
here evidenced by the paramount importance 
acquired by the question of the banner.” 

Now, the human tendency to symbolism is not 
strange, and is not peculiar to mediaeval man. 
Mr. Bax might have learned the importance 
attached to symbols even to-day by a slight 
study of the banners of workmen’s clubs and 
the badges of friendly societies. Or again, let 
him stand in an unseleoted crowd, say on a 
Bank holiday, and tear up or otherwise insult 
the Union Jack, and he will find that 
symbolism is a real and, we believe, healthy 
“ superstition ” even to-day. Lastly, as a 
typical example of the want of literary or 
critical judgment we feel in Mr. Bax, let us 
take his account of Joss Fritz. He knows 
all about “ the stillness of the hour,” 
“ the sounds of nature hushing herself to 
rest for the night ” whioh heralded the 
meetings on the Hardmatte; he knows the 
clothes the peasants came to at the meet¬ 
ings ; he knows how Joss got the banner and 
hid it under his doublet; he knows, in short, 
many things which could only be known to 
Joss and his immediate associates. Yet “ those 
of the conspirators who were taken prisoners 
behaved heroically ; not the most severe 
tortures could induce them to reveal anything 
of importance.” Where did Mr. Bax get his 
vivid account of all these peasant revolts before 
the great peasant war P Not from such docu¬ 
ments—and they are pretty numerous—as have 
yet been published. Where does the material 
of Mr. Bax’s Chapter I. come from P It is a 
very condensed but occasionally almost verbal 
reproduction of Zimmermann’s Allgemeine Qe- 
schichte dee grossen Bauernkrieges (Enter Theil, 
[ 1841). We do not complain oi Mr. Bax’s 


introducing German historians to English 
readers, although he might at least have put 
a reference to Zimmermann’s pages. But we 
do object to Mr. Bax not having sufficient judg¬ 
ment to perceive that Zimmermann is not a 
trustworthy authority. ‘ ‘ The sounds of nature 
hushing henelf to rest for the night,” and Joss 
“hiding the banner under his doublet,” are 
part and parcel of Zimmermann’s theory that: 
“Alles im wahren Geschichtsbuoh in Gestalt 
und Yerhaltniss sich bewegen und regen muss, 
als war, es gegenwilrtig, als handelte es vor 
Augen.” They belong to a past stage of 
historical work and of literary judgment. Now 
it is Zimmermann who tells us that Wimp¬ 
feling was the soul of the Peasant Bund, 
that he wished to be a German Gracchus 
and to break the prison of his people, 
that he planned the seizure of Schlettstadt and 
the attack on its monastery! Only one thing 
is more absurd than penning such nonsense, 
the reproduction of it fifty years afterwards— 
and this notwithstanding that Zimmermann 
himself, in the Errata to his volume, states that 
the account is not historically correct: “ Ich bitte 
sich irgend einen andem darunter zu denken.” 
To be quite in keeping with this slipshod 
German authority, Mr. Bax must add an 
Erratum to his work—“ Under Jacob Wimp¬ 
feling please think of somebody else.” ’ Such a 
notice would at least have warned us what to 
expect in the remainder of his volume, as it 
suffices to warn the critical historian from any 
faith in Zimmermann’s rhapsodies. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Wells, Gardner, Daeton & Co. 
have in preparation The Life and Times of 
James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Carr, of Dublin. This work is 
largely the result of original research, and 
will tie found to throw fresh light on many 
interesting topics connected with the personal 
history oi Ussher, and his association with 
Laud and other contemporary Churchmen. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce a new “ standard ” edition of George 
Eliot’s works, in twenty-one volumes. Two 
volumes will be published every month, until 
the end of the year, beginning in Mar oh with 
Adam Bede. The two last novels, Mtddltmarch 
and Daniel Deronda, will eaoh take three 
volumes. 

Me. T. Fisher Unwin announces the follow¬ 
ing Alpine books : My Climbs in the Alps and 
Caucasus, by Mr. A. F. Mummery, with illus¬ 
trations by Mr. Joseph Pennell, Signor Sella, 
and other artists; Two Seasons in Switzerland, 
by Capt. H. Marsh, R.N.; and, in the series of 
“Climbers’ Guides,” the first volume of The 
Dolomites, by Mrs. Norman NSruda. 

Messes. Hutchinson will publish imme¬ 
diately an English translation of the Tibetan 
Life of Jesus, whioh M. Notovioh, the Russian 
traveller, claims to have discovered in a Lamaist 
monastery on the Himalayas. 

The new volume of the “ Book-Lovers’ 
Library,” to be issued next week, will be Books 
Fatal to their Authors, by Mr. P. H. Ditohfield. 

Me. Will Foster is issuing a limited edition 
of a new volume of verse, divided into Poems 
from Nature, Poems of the Fanoy, Odes, 
Miscellaneous Poems, and The Legend of 
Lohengrin. The last opens the volume, and is 
divided into five sections, each introduced by a 
lyric. In both dramatio construction and 
ethical treatment this poem differs greatly from 
Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” Elsa fails in so noble 
a way that her failure does not alienate our 
sympathies; and even the crime of Ortrud 
seems more human and less Satanio, because it 
springs from passion rather than from pride. 
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March 4 is the date fixed for the publication 
cf A King’* Diary, by Mr. Percy White. 

Curtis Yorke has written a new novel, 
entitled The Medlicotts, whioh will be pub¬ 
lished in the course of a few weeks by Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons. 

A new novel by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip), entitled Falte Pretences, will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co., in one 
volume. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces two new 
novels for immediate publication : — Silvia 
Craven; or, The Sins of the Fathers, by 
M. Cordon Holmes; and Runic Rocks : a North 
Sea Idyll, by Jansen, translated by M. E. 
Suckling. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons announce for 
early publication in their “ Greenback” novel 
series Phoebe Deacon, by Mr. W. Lionel Qreen. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish immediately, 
in the “ Tudor Translations,” Mr. Whibley’s 
edition of Underdowne’s Heliodorus ; and two 
volumes of North’s Plutarch, to be edited by 
Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., may be ready by 
Easter ; the Rev. R. Langston Douglas has in 
hand for the same series John Fenton’s 
Tragical e Discourses. In the “ Bibliothfeque de 
Caracas,” Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s reprint of 
English versions of the Baarlam and Josaphat 
legend, accompanied by an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion on the spread of the Baarlam litera¬ 
ture in mediaeval Europe and the relations 
between Buddhism and Christianity, is 
approaching completion; and Mr. Andrew 
Lang will edit in the same series a supplement 
to the Rev. Robert Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth, 
in the shape of a collection of Scoto-Irish 
Charms made by Kirk. In “Waifs and 
Strays of Celtio Tradition” (vol. v.), Clan 
Traditions and Popular Tales of the Western 
Highlands and Islands, collected by the late 
Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, of Tiree, 
with portrait and memoir of the author, 
is nearly ready, as is also Mr. Jeremiah 
Curtin’s Tales of the Fairies and of the 
Ghost- World, collected orally in South- 
West Monster. The second volume of 
Mr. Gomme’s Traditional Games of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is rapidly progressing. 
Mr. Edgar Barclay’s Study of Stonehenge, 
with a view to determine its date and purpose, 
may be expected before Easter: it will oontain 
new and minute plans and measurements, 
and will be elaborately illustrated. Dr. P. H. 
Emerson’s Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Norfolk 
Broadland, with upwards of seventy illustra¬ 
tions from photographs taken directly from 
nature, is nearly ready. A second edition of 
Mr. Joseph Jacob’s Essays and Reviews, incor¬ 
porating his studies of Tennyson, R. L. Steven¬ 
son, and Sir John Seeley, is in the press. In 
the “ Grimm Library ” the second volume of 
Mr. Sidney Hartland’s The Legend of Perseus : 
a Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and 
Belief, will be issued shortly; it will be 
devoted wholly to the “ Life Token.” In the 
same series Prof. Kuno Meyer has finished 
editing and tr an s l ati n g The Voyage of Bran mac 
Febal to the Land of Women, and Mr. Alfred 
Nutt is engaged upon his study of the Celtio 
conception of the Otherworld to accompany 
this early monument of Irish legend. Mr. 
David Nutt will also issue for the Folk-Lore 
Society, as the extra volume for 1894, the 
seoond volume of the Denham Tracts, edited 
by Dr. James Hardy, and the first volume of 
County Folk-Lore, from printed sources, as 
the extra volume for 1895 : this will comprise 
the county of Gloucester, edited by Mr. Sidney 
Hartland ; of Suffolk, edited by the late Lady 
Camilla Gordon; and of Leicestershire and 
Rutland, edited by Mr. Charles Billson. Also 
Mr. F, W. Bourdillon’s edition of a version of 


the Saintonges Chronicle, hitherto unknown, 
which offers valuable material for the historical 
study of French dialect; a new translation in 
prose, with accompanying German text, of 
Goethe’s Faust, based on the Goethe-Fonchung 
of the last twenty years. 

The large first edition of part 1 of Battle* 6f 
the Nineteenth Century, which Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. announce for issue on February 25, has 
already been subscribed by the trade; and a 
seoond edition is being printed, which will be 
ready by the date mentioned. 

The following have been specially elected by 
the committee to be members of the Athenaeum 
Club :—Prof. I. B. Balfour, of Edinburgh; 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A.; Sir W. H. White, 
Director of Naval Construction. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be given by Canon 
Ainger, on “The Children’s Books of a 
Hundred Years Ago.” 

In noticing Mr. G. W. Appleton’s novel, 
The Co-Respondent, our reviewer said: “ It is, 
in faot, a roaring faroe throughout, and might 
well prove successful if adapted for the stage.” 
The author now informs us that he has pre¬ 
pared a dramatic version of the story, which 
will be'produoed very shortly at the Trafalgar- 
square Theatre. 

Fratklli Treves, of Milan, have just in¬ 
cluded in their “ Biblioteca Amena ” a trans¬ 
lation of Mademoiselle Ixe, the novel whioh 
started the “Pseudonym Library.” Oddly 
enough, a translation of one of Wilkie Collins’s 
shorter stories is bound up with it, under the 
title of “La Mano dello Spettro.” Three 
translations of Mademoiselle Ixe are now known 
to exist. The other two are: M. Yillars’ French 
version which appeared in the Journal des 
Debate, and a German version by Frau Olga 
Tagens. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritoh has just issued 
part vi. of his Dictionary of English Book- 
Collectors. By far the most interesting name 
recorded is that of J. R. McCulloch, the econo¬ 
mist. A personal notice of him of some length 
is contributed by Dr. James Bonar, the editor 
of the catalogue of Adam Smith’s library; 
while Mr. Quaritoh, who knew him well, sup¬ 
plies a photographio portrait, facsimiles of two 
of his letters, and bis book-plate. Next we 
have the library of John Dent, who died in 
1826, and whose rare books seem to have been 
sold very oheap. His vellum copy of the 1462 
Latin Bible realised only £173, about a tenth 
of its reoent estimation; his four Shakspere 
folios, £200; his ten Shaksperian quartos, 
£225; his two Caxtons, £120. A very full 
account is given of the library of Sir William 
Tite, sold so reoently as 1874, when it fetched 
a total of nearly £20,000. It included no less 
than twenty-five of the Shaksperian quartos, as 
well as first editions of the Sonnets and of 
“Lucreoe”; also the original MS. of Wood- 
stock and Peveril of the Peak. The other biblio- 

§ hiles here briefly commemorated are: the Rev. 

'heodore Williams, Christopher Hodges, 
William Alexander, and the Rev. Riohard 
Ormerod. 

Mb. Henry O'Shea, of Biarritz, has pub¬ 
lished (Bums & Oates) an English translation 
of M. E. Pouvillon’s Bernadette de Lourdes : un 
Mystere , almost the only work of pure litera¬ 
ture which the history of Lourdes has yet 
produced, for Zola’s Lourdes can hardly be 
called such. Both author and translator aim 
at preserving, perhaps intensifying, the naivete 
ana simplicity of the mediaeval mystery, 
though Mr. Oohea’s introduction is written in 
a higher key. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the 
following passage in Mr. J. J. Hissey’s Through 


Ten English Counties, reoently published by 
Messrs. Bentley:— 

“One of these tombs [in Kineton Church] is 
inscribed as follows: 

‘ Frances Bentley 
died feby ye 24th 
168$.* 

“ The date given 168$ is worth noting. With our 
small antiquarian knowledge, we came to the con¬ 
clusion that, for some cause, there was an un¬ 
certainty as to whether this Mistress Frances 
Bentley died in the year 1683 or 1681. It may, 
however, bear some other explanation” (p. 315). 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Aoton has been appointed regins 
professor of modem history at Cambridge, in 
the plaoe of the late Sir John Seeley. 

Prof. Rhys has been elected principal of 
Jesus College, in the plaoe of the late Dr. 
Harper. No less than eight of the heads of 
houses at Oxford are now laymen. 

At Cambridge, on Thursday next, a series 
of graoes will be submitted to the Senate, 
recommending the introduction of essays and 
regard to literary style and method into the 
several tripos examinations. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, a 
decree will be proposed constituting Sir Henry 
Aolaud a perpetual delegate of the University 
Museum. 

Congregation at Oxford has for a seoond 
time rejected the proposal to permit the option 
of unseen passages in Greek and Latin at 
ResponsionB, by a majority of 41 votes to 34. 

The two Chancellor’s medals at Cambridge 
for profioienoy in classical learning, and 
also the Craven and Battle scholarships in 
classics, have all been awarded to scholars of 
Trinity. 

The Sedgwick prize at Cambridge for an 
essay on a geological subject has been awarded 
to Mr. Henry Woods, of Bt. John’s. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philological 
Society, held on Thursday of this week, Prof. 
Skeat was to read a paper on “ Genesis B and 
the Heliand, sis illustrated by a MS. reoently 
Discovered in the Vatican Library.” 

At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held on Tuesday 
next, Prof. Burrows will read a paper on “The 
Brocas Family, their Documents and Seals.” 

The Oxford Magazine draws attention to the 
faot that each of the eight successful candidates 
at the reoent examination for the Home Civil 
Service are Oxford men, who had obtained 
honours in classics. 

We take the following statistics from the 
Academische Revue, of Munioh. For the 
present winter semester, the total number of 
matriculated students at all the .German 
universities amounts to 28,158, as compared 
with 27,646 a year ago. Berlin comes first 
with 5031; then follow Munioh (3475), 
Leipzig (2928), Halle (1539), Bonn (1518), 
Wurzburg (1347), Breslau (1293), Tubingen 
(1165), Freiburg (1136), Erlangen (1131), 
Heidelburg (1028), St saburg (949), Gottingen 
(804), Mail irg (800), Griefswald (750), 
Konigsberg (709), Jena (635), Giessen (528), 
Kiel (504), Rostock (420), Munster (411). Of 
the total, 26,008 are of German birth, 1594 
come from the rest of Europe, and 556 from 
other parts of the world. Divided according to 
faculties, Catholic theology is represented by 
1404, and Protestant theology by 3084; law 
by 7432, and medicine by 7768; while the 
several departments of philosophy and natural 
science number altogether 8470. 
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The latest issue of the Oxford Historical 
Society—not including Boase's Register of 
Exeter College, or Madan’s Bibliography of 
the Early Oxford Press—is the Oarttuary of St. 
Frideswide’s, edited by the Rev. S. R. Wigram 
(vol. i.). This Augustinian monastery has a 
special interest, as having supplied Oxford 
Doth with its cathedral church and with the 
site of its noblest college. It is not impossible 
that the University itself may owe part of its 
origin to the monastic school. It happens, too, 
that the early charters have been preserved in 
two careful transcripts, made in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, while some of the 
originals are in the Bodleian. It is an addi¬ 
tional matter of interest that the property of 
the monastery lay largely within the city of 
Oxford. For all these reasons this Cartulary 
comes well within the scope of the Society’s 
publications. It has been most carefully 
edited, with the help of all the US. sources 
available; and special pains have been taken to 
discover the dates or the documents. Prof. 
Napier has assisted to oorrect the Old English 
in the Confirmation of the Charter of Ethelred. 
Of course, there are some forgeries in the 
list: the most notable being the notorious 
bond purporting to have been executed by the 
University in 1201. The present volume con¬ 
tains the general oharters and those relating to 
the city parishes. It is illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions of the seal of the monastery, facsimiles 
of one charter that happens to be preserved in 
three US3., and a map of the city, showing 
where the property was situated. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


“BKATA BEATRIX” (D. O. ROSSETTI). 

Bsatbios, the flower of sleep is near thee now. 
Toe heavy-scented flower that brings thee peace; 
Now in the slumbrous southern day’s increase 
Thy tresses hold an aureole round tby brow, 
Shed from the glow of Florence in the sun ; 
Thine eyes are closed for very blessedness, 
Seeing the glory thou hast almost won, 

That others see thy yearning face confess. 

So Dante, dreaming of thy quiet faoe, 

Thy fall lips longing yet in part content, 
Remembering, caught a little of thy grace, 

And wrought in words the thoughts thy beauty 
lent, 

Whose truths grow actual to us who see 
This dream tby lover’s namenirfl dreamt of 
thee. 

A. B. Mtat. t- 


OBITUART. 

ACHILLES PARASOHOS. 


According to tbe eminent critic, M. Boidis, 
Greece bas just lost the seoond of tbe two 
poets of whom he wrote, that “ among all the 
numerous poetical aspirants of modem Greece, 
they two—that is, Aristotle Valaorites and 
Achilles. Parasohos—alone emit any sparks of 
the fire of that genius which gave out so 
unquenchable a light in the works of their 
great forefathers.” A sweeping assertion, and 
too drastic in its conclusions. Sparks there are, 
and many, and more may at any moment kindle 
into flame. Nevertheless, without fear of contra¬ 
diction, it may be asserted that, sinoe the death 
of Valaorites, the palm of the chief national poet 
justly belonged to Parasohos. 

He was well called a “ national poet,” for to 
anyone who has read his poems it must be 
evident that it was from patriotic themes that 
he derived his highest inspiration. To this fact 
is due the limitation of his genius, whioh was 
narrowed rather than enlarged by his devotion 
to his country, accompanied as it was with 
many prejudices. His visit to Paris and London 
a few years ago called forth a satirical 


poem, whioh scourged with an unsparing 
hand the immoralities of both cities. 
He does not appear to have had any oppor¬ 
tunities for observing tbe sanctities of life 
and morals whioh also exist in both cities; or 
possibly he ignored them altogether, and was 
satisfied to sum up this surface of the society 
presented to him as a whole, with “ If this lie 
your boasted civilisation, give me the barbarism 
of my own dear land.” But, having used (he 
word prejudices in regard to Parasohos, it is 
incumbent to note that he lashed with equal 
rigour the new Athenian youth in his powerful 
poem ‘‘Old Drakoe.” Here the young man¬ 
hood of civilised Athens is compared with 
the simplicity of manners and the bravery of 
the forefathers which made such civilisation 
possible. The old man Drakos was drawn from 
the life, and a noble figure he makes in the 
hands of the sympathetic poet. With this type 
of a bygone race before him, Parasohos has 
nothing but soom for the Athenians of to-day, 
whose oity, he says, is a miniature Paris, where 
the rich wear French clothing, lounging in 
easy chairs, reading Paul de Kook. 

When the muse of Parasohos abjured satire 
and patriotism, it was apt to be depressed and 
sadly sentimental. An example of this may 
be found in his poem “ To a River,” in whioh a 
young poet laments his unhappy fate, before 
he plunges to drown himself in its waters. Here 
the sentiment is morbid throughout, though 
his lines “To an Orphan” and “Before the 
Panagia ” are full of a pathos as touching as it 
is sweet. Nevertheless, it must be as the 
patriotic or “national” poet that Aohilles 
Paraschos will be best remembered by his 
countrymen. 

Elizabeth Mayhew Edmonds. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with an 
article by Mr. F. H. Bradley, bearing the 
title, “ What do we mean by the Intensity 
of Psyohioal States ?” Mr. Bradley’s excursions 
into the psychological domain are always 
characterised by freshness of point of view 
and by critical penetration, and this paper is 
no exception. He probes the meaning of 
“ Intensity” as applied to psyohioal phenomena, 
and seeks with considerable ingenuity to show 
that these phenomena must be supposed, 
theoretically, to have not only grades of 
intensity, marked off by lesser and greater 
intervals, whioh nobody doubts, but measurable 
intensities. His argument appears to have a 
bearing on the question raised by Feohner, in 
his interpretation of Weber’s well-known law 
as to the relation of appreciable changes of 
sensation intensity to changes in the strength of 
the external characters, though the writer 
does not expressly refer to this disputed 
point. The paper deserves the careful considera¬ 
tion of psychologists, as a fresh and original 
treatment of one of their most difficult pro¬ 
blems. Dr. Wallasohek, in a paper on “The 
Difference of Time and Rhythm in Music,” 
tries to show that time (German, “Takt”)is 
something apart from and not essential to 
rhythm. A t trumpet call, for example, has 
rhythm, but is not reducible to measure or 
“bars.” The same melody may be written in 
different times. Thus even a waltz movement 
may be written in four-fourths time, as well as 
three-fourths time. The paper is ingenious, 
and like the writer’s other contributions to tbe 
aesthetios of music, shows the advantages of 
familiarity with technical forms and the 
practices of the artist. Vet it hardly appears 
to prove that the sense of rhythm in its higher 
or more developed forms is independent of that 
of “ time.” A trained ear, in listening to one 
I of Beethoven’s “ Soherzi,” will involuntarily 
\ reduce the movement to its measure or time 


divisions, and it seems difficult to say that this 
sense of time divisions or equal groupings of 
time-units is something added to the sense of 
rhythm. Might it not be oalled tbe sense of 
rhythm perfected by (he intellectual element 
of measurement P And is not this factor of 
measurement already in a simpler form in all 
appreciation of a regular sequence of sounds, 
such as that effected by taps succeeding one 
another at regular intervals ? The remaining 
articles are on: “ The Metaphysics of the Time- 
Process,”by T. 0. 8. Schiller; “The Relation 
of Attention to Memory,” a record of some new 
and interesting experiments by W. G. Smith— 
who, we regret to hear, bas been called from 
Oxford to Chicago; and “ Reality and Causa¬ 
tion," by W. Oarlile. 

The two last numbers of The Piychological 
Review are ohiefly remarkablo for a study 
entitled “The Theory of Emotion,” by Prof. 
John Dewey. The writer sets out by adopting 
the view of Lange and W. James, that emotion 
is essentially the consciousness induced by the 
backward nervous wave following a reflex 
motor d i sc h a r ge: that fear, for example, is the 
complex result of the sensations of muscular 
tremor, chilled bodily surface, &c., consequent 
on an instinotive nervous discharge. He seeks 
to bring this view of the nature of emotion in¬ 
to connexion with Darwin’s theory of the origin 
of emotional discharge or bodily manifestation. 
That is to say, lie endeavours to show how, 
on the assumption that these manifestations 
were primarily useful responses of the organism 
on the presentation of particular stimuli, the 
several bodily constituents of the emotions (as 
analysis discloses them) come to be wbat they 
are. The two articles are highly original, and 
full of daring speculation; and they show now 
and again a liberty _ of style which surpasses 
that of Prof. James himself. They are plausible; 
they sucoeed in making points now and again, 
yet they are likely to provoke criticism. The 
student would do well to read in connexion 
with them the farther examination of Prof. 
James’s theory of emotion by D. Irons in the 
current number of Mind. 


“ SCIENTIST ,” WITH A PREAMBLE. 

MArlesford: Jan. IIS, 1895. 

Ob. You just now spoke of some one as 
truthful. I hope I shall not hear the word 
from you again. The memories which an 
Americanism calls up to an Englishman are 
disquieting. 

Sol. Very well; I will, in future, gratify you 
with veracious, or, if you prefer it, veridical, 
mistaken as you are in your notion about 
truthful. I know that it was never at all 
common till our own days; and yet it is no 
innovation. Its form is correct, too, and it 
does not displease the ear. More than this, it 
has the warrant of so fastidious a stylist as 
Landor, and I oan show it to you even in the 
pages of two of your prime favourites, Dr. 
Newman and Dr. Pusey. Judged by its 
British associations, it has, then, no taint of 
vulgarity. 

Ob. It is used very much more frequently by 
Americans than by Englishmen, and therefore 
should be studiously avoided; and it is avoided 
by all careful writers and speakers, when on 
their guard. 

Sol. Your position that'Americans are notice¬ 
ably fond of it I believe to be mere oonjeoture. 
But grant that they work it hard; they do tbe 
same by guess, prominent, and remarkable, tor 
instance; and, in consistency, you ought to 
cashier them as well as truthful. Your 
avowed reason for disliking truthful strikes 
me as unworthy of a philosopher. Is not your 
logic simply that of antipathy P 

Ob. Let us change the subject. 
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Sol. By all means. 

My instructor in the proprieties of speech also 
once peevishly took me to task for saying 
doctrinal, adding that, by such a pronuncia¬ 
tion, I betrayed my nationality, a disclosure 
of which could not be to my advantage. 
“ Where an English word is from the Latin or 
Greek,” he went on to prescribe, with a view 
to my enlightenment, “you should always 
remember the stress in its original, and the 
quantity of the vowels there.” 1 replied: “If 
others choose to be irrVtated or ea -/cited, 
because of what they take to be my genui-ne 
ignd'rance in orato'ry, they should at least be 
sure that their discomposure is not gratuitous. 
As to your implication that my nationality is 
of the nature of a disgrace, if not a sort of 
m from you was not 

ave elapsed since the 
date of the fragments of oolloquy thus pretty 
literally recited. My interlocutor was a learned 
Oxford divine, who was offered the Indian 
metropolitanship. Peculiar, though not very 
exceptionally so, was the charity of this 
eminent religionist for Americans. It appeared 
as if, in his eyes, they owed an apology for 
their very existence. To him one of their most 
salient delinquencies was a want of reverence, 
by which he meant, clearly enough, their 
unreadiness to defer instantly, whatever might 
be the matter agitated, to the dictation of 
Englishmen. Instructive is the study of a one¬ 
sided philanthropist of his stamp. 

That, in the United States, the English 
language has, with the mass of the people, 
degenerated into a most disgraceful condition, 
and that it steadily becomes more and more 
depraved there, no intelligent observer can 
question. But is it this state of things alone 
that so often leads an Englishman to denounce, 
off-hand, as an Americanism, any expression 
that offends him ? Starvation, as is well known, 
was first ventured by a Scotchman, and was 
familiar here, before it crossed the Atlantio. 
Yet Archbishop Trench found sufficient 
authority in his prejudice against Americans, 
to tell the world that it was one of their 
indigenous barbarisms. To produce a host of 
similar misrepresentations I need only turn to 
my memoranda. Importunate indeed for 
gratification must be animosity, when purely 
fancied ground for disparagement is assumed, 
without inquiry, or in spite of knowledge to 
the contrary, to be as probatory as ascertained 
fact. 

A relevant illustration outside philology, 
matching the fiction of Archbishop Trench, lies 
before me. 

Among the very opulent, beyond those of 
any other country have those of the United 
States conspicuously and notoriously signalized 
themselves by bestowing tbeir wealth for the 
general behoof of their compatriots, more 
especially in promoting education. For all 
this, Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, in The Great 
Republic, asserts, in p. 79: “The American 
millionaire, who by no personal extravagance 
can spend his income, might be expected to 
devote a considerable portion of it to the publio 
good. But this is the last thing of which be 
thinks.” To surmise that this statement was 
indited by its author ignorantly is out of the 
question. So repugnant to him are Americans, 
that, in his estimation, the benefit of faithful 
representation exceeds their deserts. Far too 
commonly it is by bold strokes in fabling that 
current opinion is generated. 

If lexicographers may be trusted, the verb 
cremate and the combination English-speaking 
were originally hazarded by an American. But, 
popular as they have come to be, if, when they 
were new, attention had been widely called to 
that circumstance, what might not have been 
their fate here ? Who can be sure that cremate 


crime, such an Anglicis 
wholly unexpected. ’ 
Some thirty years h 


would not have been ranked with donate, for 
pedantry, and that English-speaking would have 
escaped being bracketed with whole-souled, for 
bad taste ? Would their handiness have been 
allowed to compensate for what many would 
have styled their stigma of base parentage P 

“ It is, perhaps, impossible to disoover why 
the mere words ‘ an Americanism ’ do so drive 
a few American oritics beyond their patienoe.” 
So wrote some one, the other day, in a London 
daily journal. The solution is obvious. That, 
to an American, irritable or inirritable, the 
animadversions of Englishmen on his peculi¬ 
arities of language are, in most oases, un¬ 
welcome, is a phenomenon intelligible enough 
to whoever, in imagination, projeots himself 
into his place. To the natural man malice and 
contempt, whether overt or oovert, are, at 
least when he himself is their object, repel¬ 
lent; and comparatively seldom, in this 
country, are Americanisms made a topic of 
remark, without the accompanying exhibi¬ 
tion of supercilious or scornful ill-wul towards 
those to whom they are attributed. A rather 
rare exception is an English oritio who, in 
desoanting on the speech of Americans, does 
not reveal indications of his being a Dean 
Alford in disguise.^, “ England,” discourses 
Mr. Buskin, in Fors Clavigera, “taught the 
Americans all they have of speech or thought, 
hitherto, t* What thoughts they have not 
learned from England are foolish thoughts; 
what words they have not learned from 
England, unseemly words; the vile among 
them not being able even to be humourous 
parrots, but only obscene mocking-birds.” 
Page upon page, in the same tone as that of 
this passage, are furnished by the author of 
what has been transcribed. And what is the 
fruit of venting such splenetic falsehoods P 
“ If I could do it safely, I would kill a Yankee 
as soon as I would kill a mad dog.” Mr. 
Buskin aims to have ‘ ‘ workmen and labourers ” 
for his clients. Some few he has; and the 
words I have quoted fell from the lips of one 
of them, inspired by his humanitarian and 
aesthetic tuition. Perilous playthings, when 
in the hands of heedless fribbles, are fire¬ 
brands. 

To come to scientist, in a letter communicated 
to the Academy for September 19, 1874, the 
late Mr. A. J. Ellis confidently branded it as 
an “American barbaric trisyllable,” but, not¬ 
withstanding his nice disdain of the “ barbaric,” 
went on gravely to propose the adoption of uty, 
utians, phillogy, and phillogs, in place of 
utilitarianism, utilitarians, philology, and philo¬ 
logists. Shortly afterwards I replied to him 
in the columns of the New York Nation. 
What then befel did not altogether surprise me. 
With the preface, “We can hardly expeot 
ready credence from our readers, but assure 
them,nevertheless,” etc., the Shangbae Celestial 
Empire proceeded to father on me, construct¬ 
ively, the portentous devices specified above, 
and that though, besides ridiculing them, I 
had named their author, and as having been 
recently President of the English Philological 
Society. Had the Shanghai romancer been 
lessoned in trickery by “ the heathen Chinee” ? 
He had noticed that the hideous uty and the rest 
were discussed in what he left-handedly com¬ 
pliments as “the leading paper of America”; 
and this served him as a sufficient pretext for 
palming off the invention and recommendation 
of them as being typical of “ Yankee” 
scholarship. 

In the Guardian for March 6, 1878, a 
reviewer characterized scientist as “ very ques¬ 
tionable.” A note to the editor, in which I 
maintained that much could be advanced in 
its favour, was denied publication. Within six 
months the Guardian again attaoked the word, 
and I again stepped forward to defend it, but 
with the same issue as before, 


Di 


On the 20th of September, 1890, the London 
Daily News denounced scientist as an “ ignoble 
Americanism,'' and as “a cheap and vulgar 
product of trans-Atlantic slang.” In correction 
of this description of it, I wrote to that journal, 
pointing out that, in 1840, it was advocated, 
together with physicist, by Dr. WheweU, as if 
of his own fabricating. My communication 
never saw the light. To print it might have 
checked the propagation of an error which 
affronted vanity preferred to the truth; as if, 
withal, obscurantism, play it who may, were 
not a game of the silliest. On the 30th of last 
November, the DailyNews returned to the,'word in 
question, apparently approving a oensure passed 
on it by Science-gossip. A letter in reply, an 
expansion of my former one, which I at once 
drew up and addressed to the Daily News, 
shared the fate of its fellow, in feeding the 
editorial waste-paper basket. 

Since, in the flesh, Dr. Whewell was never back¬ 
ward in asserting himself, let it be imagined 
that, in his excamate transformation, he is so 
still. And let it be farther imagined tha f , 
released awhile from the shades, in the course 
of a round of oalls he visits Prof. Huxley in 
his study. These conditions fulfilled, what 
follows may possibly be conceivable. 

Dr. W. (considerably materialized). Good 
morning! Don’t mind my abruptness. I have 
come to pick a bone with you. As an anato¬ 
mist, and a trifle osseously hard in manner, 
you will allow that my metaphor is not inap¬ 
propriate. 

Prof. H. (impatiently ). Who are you ? 

Dr. W. A wit once said of somebody that 
science was his forte, and omniscience his 
foible. To the successor of that myth, 
realized, I make my obeisance. ( Genuflects.) 

Prof. H. ( more impatiently). I ask you who 
you are, and what you are driving at. 

Dr. W. I am advancing pedetentously. 

Prof. H. ( visibly fidgeting). Your bearing is 
rude, while your English is peculiar. 

Dr. W. I never particularly studied the 
graces; but my extempore pedetentously will 
oompare to advantage with your deliberate 
xenogenesis. 

Prof. H. ( subirascently ). You are intrusive 
and impertinent. You will be so good as to 
leave the room. 

Dr. W. Pardon me, worthy Professor. Out 
on ticket-of-leave from Hades, and “ going to 
and fro in the earth,” I have taken the liberty 
of dropping in on you. I am Dr. Whewell. 

Prof. H. {smiling). Solidiform spirits, whether 
material or otherwise, are an object of rational 
interest; and for trays Sirara I gladly sub¬ 
stitute x«v e JiMvkoA*. 

Dr. W. Thank you. I should relish a long 
chat; only I must dispatch my errand and be 
off. St. Peter has timed me; and I would not 
forfeit the character I enjoy for keeping 
my engagements. To oome to the point, I see 
that you have sent this note to this month’s 
issue of a periodical: “ To any one who respects 
the English language I think scientist must be 
about as pleasing a word as electrocution. I 
sincerely trust you will not allow the pages of 
Science-gossip to be defiled by it.” Now, “ an 
ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own," is, I 
believe, the mongrel brat scientist, whioh you 
flout so despitefully. To my mind, it was 
desiderated, just as, it appeared to me, 
were tidology and physicist. That the 
ancient Bomans would not have tolerated 
scientistes or scientista, as a new type of hybrid, 

I am well aware. In order to denizenize 
scientista, they would have required, normally, 
the pre-existence of a Greek verb in i(uv or 
if«rSai, such as eo<pl(tiv, hyuvl(ttr8ai, or \oyl- 
(e<r9ai, yielding ro^urrhs, AytonaT^t, \oyurriit. 
But this is nothing to us, when we are at 
a pinch. You would have me explain, 
then, how I justify my bantling P Well, what 
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if I took the stem seen in scientific, as also in 
scientia, duly modified it, and added -iet to the 
result ? My proceeding would be much about 
the same as that of whoever fashioned deista, 
deists, or deist. Here the full stem, deo~, is 
weakened into dei-, and this, before -ista, -iste, 
-ist, is truncated to de~, i being elided to pre¬ 
clude a hiatus. Of the final i of scienti- there 
is, towards the making of my word, likewise 
elision. If scientia had not sctre behind it, 
scientist would, accordingly, be every whit as 
good as aurist, dentist, florist, jurist, oculist, 
and the old copist, now copyist. Where I 
indulged in a licence was in operating, not on 
the stem of a substantive, but on that of a part of 
a verb, a present participle. Surely, you would 
not quarrel with colloquist, determinist, funam¬ 
bulist, noctambulist, somnambulist, and ventrilo¬ 
quist, which are only slightly different from 
scientist ? 

But I have not yet done. Dissatisfied 
with the German obskurant and the French ob¬ 
scurant, we give the preference to the elongated 
obscurantist. Be it, then, alternatively, that we 
have, in scientist, -ist suffixed to the old 
adjective scient, occurring in Lydgate and Bp. 
John King; in which case it is, as regards its 
elements, analogous to absolutist, extremist, 
indifferentist, positivist. And, onoe again, what 
if I guided myself, in my straits, solely by 
the demands of expedience and euphony, aod 
simply fastened -ist to the scient- of scientific, 
satisfied with combining unmistakable parts 
into an unmistakable whole P Beside the 
numerous existing compounds which gravel 
ordinary folk, mine, with its convenience and 
instant intelligibility, is, I contend, in the 
highest degree creditable. Well is it able to 
stand on its own worth. Account for it as one 
may, I predict, too, that it will live. Nay, who 
knows that, when grown vigorous, it may not 
get to be ambitiously propagative, engendering, 
to become radicated m usage, scientism, scien¬ 
tistic, scientistically, scientisticalness, scientize, 
scientizing, scientizingly, and scientization !■ How 
do you like the prospect ? ( Tries to look grave, 
and succeeds .) 

Prof. H. (with scientific solemnity and sense 
of injury). If I were not a self-contained 
philosopher, I should prav, “Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us I” 

Dr. W. The eventual history of scientist, as 
I am a prophet, will resemble that of the verb 
advocate, in the sense of the old propugn. This 
advocate was used by Thomas Nashe in 1598, and 
by Bp. Sanderson in 1624, and then, perhaps, was 
dropped. Burke brought it forward in 1782 ; 
and forthwith it was welcomed and naturalized 
by the Americans, though it long had no 
patrons, here, to speak of. Coleridge ventur¬ 
ously took it by the hand in 1800; but, for 
years later, it was slow in gaining Mends. In 
1822, and again in 1838, Southey stigmatized 
it as an Americanism. Yet who now repu¬ 
diates it P Indeed, how many doubt its having 
been classical for centuries P To hark back 
to scientist, considered all round, I am ready 
to pit it against your agnostic. If yon 
had not been misinformed, I surmise that 
you would have taken it and been thank¬ 
ful. It must be that your judgment of it 
is determined by your personal equation. 
Coupling it, as you do, with the ridiculous 
electrocution,' it is evident that, like many others, 
you think it an importation from the United 
States, and hug yourself as a good patriot for 
holding it in detestation. We ex-Tellurians 
have different ideas, touching the infinitely 
little, from those to which we were accustomed, 
as narrow earthlings. 

Prof. H. Scientist has always been abomin¬ 
able to me; and it is so still, whatever you 
may urge. 

Dr. IV. Your sturdy conservatism I reckoned 
pn. ( Consulting the ghost of a watch.) The few 


minutes remaining to me I must make the 
most of. Presentific signifies “making present.” 
How, then, can anybody, save because of being 
a successful teacher, “one who causes others 
to be scient, knowing, endowed with science,” 
be called scientific P And is scientific, in place 
of sciential, applied to an experiment, a pur¬ 
suit, or the like, any less inexact than 
when applied to a person P These queries, the 
germ of which I owe to a friend, I propound to 
the erudite etymologist who has imposed onus, 
as original or as borrowed, biogenesis, gamo- 
genesis, heterogenesis, and their swarm of kin¬ 
dred. Was it from Jeremy Bentham that you 
learned to construct neoterisms P Or from 
Bryant, the American poet, with his thanatopsis P 
Among your pretty novelties I observe homo¬ 
taxis, which, you complain, “hasnot, so far as 
I know, found much favour in the eyes of 
geologists.” They must have scoured up their 
Greek grammar. Some one has said, referring 
to sundry of your technicalities, that they “ are 
scientistic rather than scientific.” Nor is the 
strioture unauthorized. Modem philosophers, 
especially French and English, often make wild 
work, when they undertake to mould Greek 
into compounds. However, I dare say we 
shall have to be content with what they 
do, if they stop measurably short of creations 
like that of the Parisian journalist who, dimly 
lighted by hydrophobe, Btyled an antagonist, 
for his alleged dread of clericals, an hydro- 
pretre. Philology fared vastly better at the 
hands of our old physicians and divines than 
it does, in certain quarters, now-a-days. My 
valediction to you ! ( Immaterializes.) 

That scientist suggested itself to several 
persons independently of one another is nothing 
strange. Thinking it a fancy of my own, I 
made use of it, in February, 1853, in Ledlie's 
Miscellany, Yol. I., p. 169. Years passed, 
when it came to my knowledge that my 
learned countryman, Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, 
the astronomer, had proposed- it in 1849, un¬ 
aware that he was not its first introducer. 
And then I discovered that he had been fore¬ 
stalled, in 1840, by Dr. Whewell; a fact to 
which I have again and again directed atten¬ 
tion in print, notably in a book published in 
London in 1877, and in the Pall Mall Gazette 
for July 26, 1882. 

Anomalous in structure as scientist ad¬ 
mittedly is, still, now that, after Dr. Johnson’s 
rimist, we have got, oomposedly, to landscapist, 
red-tapist, routinist, and faddist, there is every 
likelihood that utility will soon legitimate it, as 
it has legitimated botany, dynameter, facsimile, 
idolatry, monomial, suicide, telegram, tractarian, 
and vegetarian, to name a few established 
irregularities. 

Mr. A. J. Ellis, while approving of scient, to 
denote “ a man of soience,” signified his accept¬ 
ance of scientist, though an “ American barbaric 
trisyllable,” to bear the meaning of “ an 
adherent to soients.” 

A contributor to Science-gossip is half-inclined 
to countenance scientist, but as equivalent to “ a 
dabbler in science.” For scientificist he would 
have had some support from analogy: I do not 
mean that word as classifiable with publicist. 
Home Tooke’s pejorative grammatist, based on 
the unclassical grammatista, was, equally with 
philosophist, a term formerly in some vogue, 
adopted from the Frenoh. The latter is jest¬ 
ingly intensified, by Southey, into philoso- 
phistulus: one step more, and he would have 
reached philosophistulaster. As to Dr. Whewell’s 
physicist, it seemB as though, if taken dyslogis- 
tioally, Prof. Huxley would not rejeot it as a 
mate to his own physicism. 

As Dr. Whewell well argues, it is only a fair 
requisition, in the interest of verbal parsimony, 
that, since we possess the comprehensive desig¬ 
nation artist, we should possess a corresponding 
one for “ a cultivator of soience in general.” 
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Quite possibly he thought of, and discarded as 
being much too sibilant, and also otherwise 
objectionable, sciencist, tallying, in a way, 
with romancist. Nor is either sciencer or 
scientificer, though justifiable analogically, a 
thing of beauty. Professor De Morgap, in 
a letter, confidentially entitled himself “a 
scientific ”; and he might, no more blamefully, 
or not blamefully at all, have entitled himself 
“ a sciential,” looking to academic, classic, menial, 
official, and many another personal substantive. 
Finally, there is, to help us, somebody’s facti¬ 
tious Latin scientiatus, father or son of the Italian 
scienziato. If scientia had been one with our 
science, scientiatus might have been sanctioned 
by Cicero himself, for what we know. So who 
will vote for scientiate ? 

F. H. 


THE KISFALUDY SOCIETY. 

It is long since the Kisfaludy Sooiety of 
Budapest held a meeting so brilliant and so 
numerously attended as that of February 10. 
The Ministers, members of Parliament of all 
parties, and the elite of Hungarian society were 
there assembled. It was known that the new 
member, Count Albert Apponyi, the dis¬ 
tinguished and eloquent leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, would take his Beat and read a paper. 
He chose for his subject “Aesthetics and 
Politics, the Artist and the Politician,” and 
dwelt upon the mental qualities necessarily 
common to both these forms of human 
activity. He was most enthusiastically 
applauded at both the beginning and the 
conclusion, his political rivals and opponents 
being, as in duty bound, as forward in their 
applause as the members of his own party. 

It was also known that the Society would 
take the opportunity of congratulating their 
president, M. Paul Gyulai, on the jubilee of 
his literary activity. What, however, was un¬ 
expected was that Dr. Wlassics, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, handed over to M. Gyulai 
the order of St. Stephen, which the King of 
Hungary had been pleased to confer upon the 
veteran critic. 

The proceedings were appropriately closed by 
a banquet, to which more than a hundred 
persons sat down. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LORD BYRON AND “ THE VAMPIRE.” 

Dublin: Feb.6,1896. 

I have been lately fortunate enough to have 
had put into my hands an unpublished letter 
of Lord Byron's of the most peculiar literary 
interest. As to the authenticity of the letter 
there is not the slightest doubt, and I now- 
give you a oopy of it, together with a brief 
account of the circumstances connected with it. 
The letter is as follows: 

“ Sir, —In various numbers of your journal, I 
have seen mentioned a work entitled, ‘ The 
Vampire,’ with the addition of my name os that 
of the author. I am not the author and never 
heard of the work in question until now. In a 
more recent paper I perceive a formal annuncia¬ 
tion of ‘ The Vampire,’ with the addition of an 
account of my residence in the island of Mitylene 
—an island which I have occasionally sailed by, in 
the oourse of travelling some years ago through 
the Levant, and where I should have no objection 
to reside, but where I have never yet resided. 
Neither of these performances are mine, and I 
presume that it is neither unjust nor ungracious to 
request that you will favour me by contradicting 
the advertisement to which I allude. If the book 
is clever it would be base to deprive the real 
writer, whraver he may be, of his honours ; and if 
stupid, I desire the responsibility of nobody’s 
dulnese but my own. 

“ You will excuse the trouble I give you 
—the imputation is of no great importance, 
and as long as it was confined to surmises 
and reports I should have received it as I have 
reoeived many others in silenoe. But the 
formality of a public advertisement of a book I 
never wrote, and of a residence where I never re¬ 
sided, is a little too much, particularly as I have 
no notion of the contents of the one nor the in¬ 
cidents of the other, r have besides a personal 
dislike to Vampires, and the little acquaintance I 
have with them would by no means induce me to 
divulge their secrets. 

“ You did me a much less injury by your para¬ 
graphs about my * devotion,’ and ‘ abandonment 
of society for the sake of religion,’ which appeared 
in your messenger during last lint—all of which 
are not founded on fact—but you see I do not con¬ 
tradict them; because they are merely personal, 
whereas the others in some degree concern the 
reader. 

" You will oblige me by complying with my re¬ 
quest of contradiction. I assure you that I know 
nothing of the work or works in question, and 
have the honour to be (as the contributors to 
magazines say) 1 your constant reader ’ and very 
obedient bumble servant Btbon. 

“To the editor Qalignani's Messenger, Sea., 
&c., &c. Venice, April 27tb, 1819.” 

“ A Monsieur Qalignani, 

“ 18, Bue Vivienne, Paris.”* 

* The original is now in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Hetraon, M.A. (Barrieter-at-Law), Dublin. 


The real author of The Vampire was Byron’ 
friend—poor, weak, vain, impulsive 
ori. He had constructed the tale from 
his remembrance of a story told by Byron at 
Diodati in 1816. Mr. and Mrs. Shelley were 
then living in a cottage on the Mont Blanc 
side of the lake. They and Byron often spent 
their evenings together, sitting up “in con. 
venation till the morning light.” Upon one 
of these occasions, “ having amused themselves 
with reading German ghost-stories, they agreed 
at last to write something in imitation of them. 
'You and I,’ said Lord Byron to Mrs, 
Shelley, * will publish ours together.’ He 
then began his tale of The Vampire, and, 
having the whole arranged in his head, 
repeated to them a sketch of the story one 
evening, but from the narrative being in prose 
made but little progress in filling up his out¬ 
line. The most memorable result of their 
story-telling compact was Mrs. Shelley’s wild 
and powerful romanoe of Frankenstein.” (See 
Moore’s Life and Letters of Lord Byron, chap, 
xxvii.) Polidori was present on the above- 
mentioned occasion, and afterwards, in Moore’s 
words, “vamped up the story of the Vam¬ 
pire, which, under the supposition of its 
being Lord Byron’s, was received with such 
enthusiasm in France.” 

Among the letters of Byron published by 
Moore may be found two written to John 
Murray, about the same time, and on the same 
subject, as the one now published for the first 
time. 

George Newcomen. 


THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

Oxford: Feb. 16,1895. 

In this my first and last contribution to an in¬ 
structive discussion, I venture to ask if its 
range is not becoming too wide? That the 
criticism of the form of a document is not 
wholly separable from that of its contents, is no 
doubt perfectly true. But the acute soholars 
who have been writing are sometimes in danger 
of being fascinated by collateral subjects more 
than is good for the main points at issue. If 
mythology is to be taken into consideration— 
and I should be untrue to my whole past as a 
scholar if I denied that it ought to be—would it 
not be well for a few students to oombine for a 
thoroughly critical examination of the subject 
of the relation of mythology to the Biblical 
traditions P A good deal of material has baen 
already collected, but it still needs some sifting, 
and archaeologists must be careful to work in 
harmony with those who are more specially 
literary critics. No offence is intended hereby 
to literary oritios, who may be, and sometimes 
are, by no means contemptible archaeologists. 
That Old Testament criticism at least has long 
ago passed into a mixed literary and archaeo¬ 
logical phase is well known, except to certain 
theologians. But it is inevitable that some 
critics should be more specially archaeological 
than others, and so I advocate a division of 
labour. For the virgin birth of tho Lord Jesus 
(the ideal value of which is clearly by no means 
inseparable from the outward form of the 
story) we have not only the more familiar mythic 
parallels, but the story of the wonderful birth 
of Zarathustra by a ray of the divine glory 
descending from one sphere to another till it 
reached the bosom of Dughdo, mother of the 
prophet. The latter story has, of course, no 
historical connexion with that in Matt. i.; its 
probable antiquity is admitted by Darmesteter; 
and its value as a parallel is not affected by the 
legendary character of Dughdo. It is also a 
fact of importance that mythic elements 
attached themselves to the mother of Jesus in 
post-Evangelioal times iq Egypt, Arabia, and 
Asia Minor, 


That the attempt of Strauss to mythicise the 
Evangelical traditions is out of date, is clearly 
no proof that there is not a considerable 
amount of justification for a moderate mythical 
theory. Certainly the mythological spirit had 
by no means died out among the Jews in the 
early Christian centuries. I should like to add 
that the influence of mythology on the religious 
phraseology of the Israelites seems to me the 
first point to establish; and this can be done, 
and has been done, with the greatest ease in 
the Old Testament, without detriment to the 
religious value of the writings which Jews and 
Christians alike so justly honour. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


THE IRISH VERSES IN THE CODEX 
BOERNERIANCTS. 

Trinity College, Dublin: Fab. 5,1896. 

On p. 23 of the Codex Boernerianus (G) of 
the Pauline Epistles, published by Matthaei 
in 1791, there occur, as is well linown, two 
curious Irish stanzas. They begin “ Teicht 
doroim. mor saido. beic torbai. INri chondaigi 
hifoss,” &c., and have been thus translated by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes ( Ooidelica, p. 182): 

“ To go to Borne is much of trouble, little of 
profit. The king whom thou seekest here, unless 
tbou bring him with thee, thou findest not. Great 
folly, great madness, great loss of sense, great 
folly, since thou hast proposed (?) to go to death, 
to be under the unwill of Mary’s Son.” 

A translation of the verses was first pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Beeves in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Journal for 1848, and they are given by 
Scrivener in a note to his account of Codex G 
(Introd. to N.T., 4th edition, L, p. 180). He 
thinks it likely that they were written at Borne 
by some disappointed pilgrim. I have lately 
come across a passage whioh seems to give a 
better explanation. The verses have reference 
to a legend of St. Brigit preserved in a note on 
fol. 40 of the Franciscan copy of the Irish 
liber Hymnornm, and printed by Mr. Stokes 
in Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore 
(p. 335). I give his translation of the 
passage : 

“ Plea, a monastery which Brigit hath by the 
Ictian 8ea, and it is its order which Brigit’s com¬ 
munity have Et sic factum est id. Brigit sent 
seven persons to Borne, to learn the order of Peter 
and Paul, for she herself was not permitted by 
Gcd to go. When they came (back) to Brigic, 
not one word of the order remained with them. 

* The Virgin’s Son knoweth,’ says Brigit, ' though 
great be your labour, small is your profit [ni mor 
uar tarba old mor for Eaethar] ! So she sent other 
seven in like manner.” 

The rest of the legend relates the fortunes 
of the second seven and the “blind boy,” 
how they anchored in a storm in the Ictian 
Sea, how the anchor struck on “ the conical top 
of the oratory,” how the “ blind . . . boy went 
and loosed the anchor and remained there till 
the end of a year, learning the order.” And 
thus it was that Brigit’s community got the 
order of celebration ” which they were 
aooustomed to use. 

Whatever be the value of the legend, it is 
plain, I think, that the words “ great labour, 
small profit,” whioh occur in the verses in 
Codex G, have reference to it. As to the 
second quatrain, it may contain a further 
allusion to another incident in the life of 
Brigit, mentioned as a note to the Felire of 
Oengus at May 3. Bishop Condlaed of Kildare, 
it is said, tried to go to Borne in violation of 
an order given by Brigit, but met with death 
upon the way iu answer to her prayers. It 
would be interesting to know if there is any 
liturgioal connexion between Feasts of St. 
Brigit and the passage (1 Cor. ii. 10—iii. 3), 
which oocurs on fol. 23 of the Codex 
Boernerianus. J, H. Bernard. 
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“ Li the tarquinii ”—(Gonvilo IY. 5). 

Dinar Wood, Barabam. Back*: Feb. 1% 1898. 

In the fonrth book of the Convito (Cap. 5) 
Dante enumerates the seven kings of Borne as 
follows: “ Eomolo, Numa, Tullo, Anco, e li 
tre Tarquinii.” The omission of Servius Tul¬ 
lius and the inclusion of a third Tarquin have 
led several editors to alter the MSS. reading in 
this passage, and to substitute: “Bomolo, 
Numa, Tullo, Anco Marcio, Servio Tullio, e 
li re Tarquinii,” a reading for which apparently 
there is not the smallest MS. authority. In 
the recently published “Oxford Dante” Dr. 
Moore very properly has restored the MSS. 
reading. 

It is evident that while writing this chapter 
of the Convito Dante had in mind Aeneid vi. 
756-853, the passage in whhh Anchises is 
represented as pointing out to Aeneas the long 
line of Alban and Boman kings, and the 
worthies of the commonwealth—a passage, it 
may be noted, from which Dante quotes 
repeatedly in the De Monorchia , and with 
which he was therefore undoubtedly familiar. 

Now, it is remarkable that also in Virgil’s 
list of kings Servius Tullius is omitted: 

“ Quin et avo comitem teee Mavortius addet 

RomuUu. . . . 

. . . Nosco mines incanaque menta 

Regis Romani, primam qui legibus urbem 

Fundablt (ie., Numa). . . . 

. . . Cui deindo eubibit 

Otia qui rumpet patriae residesque movebit 

Tultui in arma viros et jam desueta tiiumphis 

Agmina. Quern juxta sequitur j act an tier 
Aneut . . . 

Vis et Tarquit.iot reget . . . videre f ” 

{Am. vl. 777-818.) 

Virgil, as Conington points out, doubtless 
intended Servius Tullius to be included in 
“ Tarquinios reges.” Tullius, whose mother 
was a slave of Tanaqnil, the wife of Tarquinius 
Prisons, was born in the royal palace and was 
brought up as the king’s son ; he was closely 
connected with the Tarquin family, his wife 
having been the daughter of Tarquinius 
Prisons, while bis own two daughters married 
the sons of Tarquinius. So that his inclusion 
with the Tarquin kiogs, if not strictly accurate, 
is not beyond the bounds of poetical licence; 
and Dante, with Virgil’s lines before him, may 
be excused for taking the same liberty. It is 
however, just possible that, for “Vis et Tar¬ 
quinios reges,” Dante may have read “ Tres et 
Tarquinios reges.” 

. In any case the passage of the Aeneid affords 
sufficient justification for the retention of the 
MSS. reading in the Convito passage, and Dr. 
Moore is to be congratulated on having resisted 
the temptation to follow in the steps of 
previous editors. 

There is another passage in this same chapter 
of the Convito (iv. 5) in which Dr. Moore has 
restored the MS. reading — namely, “Chi 
dird de’ Decii e delli Druti ohe posero la loro 
vita per la patria ? ” Giuliani, remembering 
that the Decii are coupled with the Fabii in 
Par. vi. 47, does not scruple to substitute Fabi 
in his text for Druti-, while Witte, without 
going so far as to actually alter the text, says : 

“ Mi rembra sospetto il nome del Druti, non 
potendo credere che l’autore voglU dar luogo fra 
git uomini pin illustrl di Roma al tribuno Marco 
Ltvio Dtueo. Sospetterei dunque che eiano da 
sostituirvi i Curtii, o qnalche ultra famiglia 
celebre.” 

There can be very little doubt, however, that 
Dante wrote Druti, bearing in mind the 
Virgilian— 

“ Quin Decios Drusosque procul, saevumque 
secuii 

Aspic • Torquatum et referentem signa Oamil- 

l nm 

from the same sixth book of the Aeneid (w. 


824-5), both “Torquato” and “Camillo” 
being also introduced in the same paragraph of 
the Convito. 

Paget Toynbee. 


“A HOLE IN THE BALLET.” 

What is the meaning of the Irish slang 
phrase, “a hole in the ballet,” and whence 
is it derived? I remember it in use about 
twenty-five years ago in Dublin; and I heard 
an Irish M.P. use it the other day, to describe 
something that had broken down or would 
not work properly. I have heard people say 
" there’s a hole in the ballet” (the t is sounded) 
to describe a breakdown in an orchestral per¬ 
formance. In Keightley’s Fairy Mythology 
(Bohn’s ed., p. 177): “ Fortunately there was 
a hole in the wallet,” suggests a possible ex¬ 
planation ; but, more probably, it is a bit of 
old Dublin theatrical slang. 

H. It. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

So.idat. Feb. St. «pm. SanSxjr Leatme : “The Colorado 
Oanoo,” br Ur. O. T. WhitmeU. 

7.80 p m. Ethical: “ American Education,” by Mica 
Bontall. 

Moxdat, Feb. 28,5 p m. London Inatttnttoa: " Rembrandt 
and bia Weeks,” by Sir F. Seymour Haden. 

8 p m. Royal Academy : •• School, of Benlctun of 
the Sixth and Fifth Centuries B.C ” IV., by Mr. A. B. 
Money. 

8 pm. Sodety of Arts: Cantor Lectors. “Means 
for Verifying Ancient Embroideries and^Lacca,” HI., by 
Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 

8.80 p.m. Gecgrapbiesl: “ British Rev Goinea,” by 
Sir W. Macgregor. 

Tuisdat, Feb. 88,8 p m. Boyal Isstitotlon : “The Internal 
Framework of Hants and Animals,” VIL, by Fiof. C. 
Stewart. 

8 pm. Civil Engineer*: Dlscnvion, “Plant for the 
Extraction of Gold by the Cyanide Proeees.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arta: “Mediaeval Embroidery,” 
by Mias May Monts. 

Widnssdat, Feb. 17, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ Fumsera 
for Rossting Gold-bearing Ores,” by Mr. 0. G. Wamford 
Look. 

Tbludav, Feb. 18,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Meteorites,” 
HI, by Mr. L. Fleteher. 

6 p.m. London Iostltntioa: “ The Beaatifal as s>en 
in Minute K.tore.” by the Ray. Dr. Dellinger. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ The Erolntion of Beolp- 
tnre,” L. by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Sleetrloal Engineers: Discussion, “Be- 
verslble Regenerative Armatures and Short Air Bpaee 
Dynamos,” by Mr. W. B. Bayers. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, March 1, 8 p.m. Pkilologiaal: A paper by Mr. J. 
Bensemaksr. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Children’s Books 
of a Hundred Years Ago,” by Canon Ainger. 

Batuidat. March 1. 8 pm. Royal InstitaBon: “Wares 
and Vibrations,” I., by Lord Rayleigh. 


8CIENCE. 

St. Michael the Archangel: Three Encomiums 
. . . the Coptic Texts, &c., with a Trans¬ 
lation, by E. A. Wallis Budge. (Kogan 
Paul & Co.) 

There are probably few national literatures 
the character of whose most vigorous period 
is more deeply stamped upon them than the 
literature of Christian Egypt. It is not 
difficult, of course, to demonstrate for it a 
direct descent from the Egyptian literature 
of preceding ages. M. Amelineau is never 
weary of showing us how the legends and 
stories of the earlier may be traced still in 
the popular works of the later times. But 
though the style of language and incident, 
the naive delight in the marvellous, be as 
dearly the same iu the Coptio as in the 
hieroglyphic texts—and did, indeed, remain 
the same long after the Egyptians had once 
more changed their language and their 
religion—yet the documents which have been 
preserved to us from the four or fire cen¬ 
turies during which Christianity was the 
I national religion are impressed with char¬ 


acteristics which dearly separate them from 
their literary ancestors; and the character¬ 
istic which is the most obvious is, no doubt, 
that preference for theologioal or ecclesi¬ 
astical topics to which there may be said— 
so far as regards the literature in its stricter 
sense—to be practically no exceptions. 

Beyond the Bible, with its exegesis and 
the innumerable homilies, more or less com¬ 
plete, which are extant upon a great variety 
of texts and doctrines, the vast number of 
fragments from the lives of prophets, the 
mirades and martyrdoms of saints, which 
are preserved in Borne, Paris, Oxford, and 
London, show us how insatiable must have 
been the appetite for such works. Indeed, 
leaving out of consideration the saints of 
later date, there are few personages of im¬ 
portance, in either the Old or New Testa¬ 
ment, of whose lives and actions the avail¬ 
able remnants of Coptio literature have not 
something to tell ns beyond what we might 
learn from the more usual sources. And, as 
might be expected from the religious en¬ 
thusiasm and the historical oiroumstanoes of 
the age in which such literature had its great¬ 
est vogue, the Copts were not content with 
stories of the heroes of their national church 
alone: the popularity of these was rivalled 
by that of histories and sermons drawn 
fiom external sources. Creek, or at least 
Greek-written, works of a similar kind 
naturally were the prindpal mine for such 
appropriations, and the three stories here 
before us are good specimens of such bor¬ 
rowed literature. 

It is often difficult to dedde whether a 
work preserved to us in Coptic is indeed the 
production of an Egyptian author or merely 
the translation of a Greek original. When 
no trace of such an original can be found, 
the internal evidence of names and inci¬ 
dents and, to some extent, the percentage 
and employment of actual Greek words 
scattered through the text, are the only 
guides towards a decision of the question. 
The author’s name (even were that a 
guarantee) is but too rarely there to aid us. 
In this last respect the MS. which Dr. 
Budge has edited does certainly offer help. 
Though once extending, as the number of 
its final page shows, beyond its present 
limit, it still oontains the works attributed 
to three writers whose names are given: 
Theodosius, patriarch of Alexandria; Severus 
of Antioch, “the Patriarch” par excellence; 
and Eustathius, Bishop of Trak6. The 
personality of the last of these is puzzling. 
There are certain features in the text of his 
Encomium which lead one to suspect a con¬ 
siderable depravity in this Bohairic version; 
and the thus permissible assumption of 
some confusion also in its title may help in 
solving the difficulty; for Eustathios of 
Antioch, the* well-known opponent of Arian- 
ism, was exiled to Thrace (cf. Trak6), where 
he died {circa 337). Further, the name of 
Chrysostom, whom the text mentions as 
having been banished to Trak6, may pos¬ 
sibly nave become connected, later on, in 
the popular mind with the name of this 
Eustathius, since the latter was the subject 
of one of the discourses of that widely 
known writer ( Chryeostom, ed.Migne, ii. 597). 
But if it were thus assumed that there has 
been a confusion both as to the persons 
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exiled and the places of their banishment, 
we are then obliged also to assume a chron¬ 
ological confusion and to regard the En¬ 
comium in question as falsely ascribed to 
this Eustathius; for in it reference is 
repeatedly made to the Emperor Honorius, 
venose reign only began in 395. That 
similar pious deceptions were, at any rate, 
frequently res>rted to is a disappointing 
fact, of which none can be ignorant who 
have any experience of the work of Coptic 
scribes. Indeed, in support of this identifi¬ 
cation, I am tempted to offer yet another 
suggestion: namely, that the appearance in 
this third Eacomium of quotations from (or 
paraphrases od) the “Physiologies” may 
be a reminiscence of the fact that to 
Eustathius of Antioch was attributed a 
well-known commentary upon the “ Hexa- 
emeron”—a class of work very closely 
related to the “ Physiologies.” But these 
hypotheses have doubtless presented them¬ 
selves already to Dr. Budge, and been by 
him set aside for lack of any clear evidence 
in their favour. 

The texts themselves of these three dis¬ 
courses are interesting from several points 
of view. They were evidently among the 
most popular in the literature. Fragments 
of a Sa'idic version of the first ana third 
have come to light since Dr. Budge’s publi¬ 
cation, while the MS. from which he prints 
bears variant readings taken from two 
others (see p. 70a of the MS.). Indeed, 
another Bohairic MS. of the discourse of 
Theodosius, which it would have been 
interesting to compare with Dr. Budge’s, 
seems to be preserved at Borne (No. 63 of 
Mai’s list). Then there is not only the 
parallel Arabic translation of the three 
works, in itself evidence that they retained 
their popularity through a considerable 
time; but the same stories have been trans¬ 
lated by M. Amelineau from a quite in¬ 
dependent Arabic version. And, finally, 
Dr. Budge has himself printed a specimen 
of an Ethiopic text of the second Encomium. 

And if the acquaintance with these dis¬ 
courses was widespread, that was no doubt 
due to the great popularity in Egypt of the 
personage who plays the chief part in them 
—the Archangel Michael. As evidence of 
this, we have but to look through the 
Coptic Calendar, where we see that, not 
content as in other cases, with consecrating 
one day to the honour of Michael, the 12th 
of every month and, in two months, the 
13th and 14 th likewise, are devoted to him. 

It would be interesting to know more of 
the church in Cairo to which the M8. here 
published was dedicated. Although the 
same dedication is to be found else¬ 
where, I am aware of no instance in 
which this “ Church of St. Michael at the 
head of the Canal” is precisely localised. 
One MS., however (Brit. Mu*. Or. 1321), 
does speak of it as “ the celebrated church 
at .the head of the Canal, on the outside of 
Mi*r ”—a phrase which seems, at any rate, 
to point to that church, the mention of which 
by Ibn DuX-mui is quoted by Dr. Budge 
(p. xiii.). 

Those interested in Coptic literature must 
be heartily grateful for these interesting 
texts both to Dr. Budge and to Lord Bute, 
with whose assistance they are published. 


The following suggestions (in which obvious 
slips and misprints are ignored), upon a 
passage of half a dozen pages (text, pp. 41- 
46) chosen at random, may be of interest to 
those making use of the book: 

P. 41, 17. Transl., “As for them, fear came 
upon them,” not " they were afraid to go in.” 

P. 42, 1. Trantl., “ For it is the hour for us 
to be due at the holy Liturgy,” not “ for us to 
go in to,” &c. 

— 2. Trantl., “ laid out a oarpet (or mat),” 
not merely a place upon which to recline. 

— 8. Trantl., “being in very great joy.” 
not “ they prayed there with great joy,” The 
tl>xh does not oocur. 

— 28. “And choice oil” does not occur, 
either in the Coptic or Arabic text, as printed. 

P. 44, 17. Trantl., “Large fishes are after 
this wise,” not “ large fishes like this.” 

— 28. Trantl., “tby laws (1. hap) are up¬ 
right,” not “ and to thee belong those that are 
upright.” 

P. 45, 9. Trantl., “the seal of my lord the 
king,” not “ the finger of God.” 

P. 46, 13. Trantl., “lest he hear and be 
wroth. I will find occasion before my lord the 
king, and I will persuade,” Ac. 

Finally, the list of Greek words from the 
Coptic texts is very interesting and useful. 
Confining ourselves to the same six pages, 
the following notes may be made upon it: 

P. 41, 7. Kella (not eukella) = probably k 4\\a, 
cella, though the Arabic has “leather bottle” 
(and uses the same word again for m'flor). 

P. 41, 11. Apokrteis - obviously Mr^xpio-is (as 
the Arabic has understood it), not 4nfooio-ii. 

P. 41, 15. Add tariki-raplx'oyi “salt fish,” 
which the Arab, misunderstanding, has replaced 
by “butter.” 

P. 41, 19. Add kapti = Kttya, 

P. 46, 6. Termet = rpiplamav, tremit. The 
Arab is curiously inconsequent in his transla¬ 
tions of the coin-names in this passage (c/. the 
Arabic of p. 44, 25, 26, and p. 45, 13). 

To these may be added four points which 
have caught my eye : 

Epide=4**‘H, not Si. 

Eretin-er-o-Uttr, not ipairiw. 

Add fxovff, p. 108, 17, and Chaie, p. 110, 26, 
?=nala (cf. the Arabic). 

W. E. Chum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. 

Government House, Port Blair : Jan. 19,1895. 

Although at this distanoe it is difficult, if not 
for practical purposes impossible, to conduct a 
correspondence in your pages, yet I must ask 
leave to make a few remarks on Sir John 
Lubbock’s reply (printed Deoember 22, 1894) 
to my last letter on the above subject. 

I seem to have raised (if I may apply the 
epithet) most unscientific wrath in Sir John’s 
breast, and I hasten to apologise. I did not 
know, when quoting from his Prehistoric Times, 
marked “ 5th Edition, 1890,” that, to use Sir 
John’s words, “ it must be remembered that my 
book was written thirty years ago.” For thirty 
years ago the information contained in it is 
fair enough, though capable of improve¬ 
ment by a study of Colebrooke. It 
would certainly have evoked no remark 
from me. It was only when viewed as “ up to 
date ” in 1890 that I found fault with it; and it 
was, no doubt, unsophisticated on my part to 
suppose that the edition of 1890 was a revise of 
the edition of, say, 1864. 

As to Sir John’s final remark : “ In fact, 
Major Temple has not detected a single 
mistake in what I said,” I suppose it is due to, 


my obtuseness, but it still appears to me that 
I detected so many that I did right in drawing 
attention to them. 

It. C. Temple. 


Pott Blair, Andaman blinds, India: Jan. SO, 1-93. 

I have just seen the numbers of the Academy 
for December 15 and 22, containing a corre¬ 
spondence between Sir John Lubbock and Major 
Temple regarding the Andaman Islanders, and 
ask your permission to make a few remarks on 
the subject under discussion. 

My only excuse for intruding in this corre¬ 
spondence is, that I have been for over fifteen 
years in charge of the Andamanese, and have 
during that time been engaged in collecting 
and recording all facts regarding them, for the 
Government of India ana the British Museum. 
Sir Wollaston Franks will be, perhaps, the best 
judge of the value and weight, if any, to be 
attached to my opinions. 

Since I have been in charge, our friendly 
relations with the Andamanese have been 
extended to the aborigines of the North and 
Little Andaman Islands; and, particularly as 
regards the latter, I can claim to have derived 
my information from Andamanese who, until 
my arrival among them, had no communication 
with the outside world, or even with any other 
tribe of Andamanese. 

Judging from the fact) obtained from these 
people, and from digging up their Kitchen- 
middens, which give us remains deposited 
previous to the visits of either Dr. Mouat or 
Sir E. Belcher, I obtain the following answers 
to the points under discussion betwoen Sir John 
Lubbock and Major Temple. 

I. 

Had Sir John Lubbock quoted the whole of the 
paragraph in Mr. Man’s book (p. 3), it would 
be seen that Mr. Man stated that the name 
“ Mincopie,” or anything resembling it, was 
unknown to any of the tribes with whom he 
was acquainted. Since Mr. Man wrote I 
have seen Lieut. Colebrooke’s aocount of 
the Andamanese written in 1794. This 
is the only really trustworthy account of 
the Andamanese previous to Mr. Man’s, and 
deals exclusively with the tribe known to us as 
the Jarawas, living in the South Andaman 
Island. Oolebrooke gives “ Mincopie ” as the 
name applied by the Jarawas to themselves, 
and subsequent writers have adopted this word 
as applying to the whole Andaman988 race. 
Had Sir John Lubbock used the term forty 
ears ago no exception could have been taken ; 
ut I think Major Temple is right in protesting 
that in a work published in 1890 by so famous 
a man as Sir John such errors should ocour. 
Each tribe has a name of its own; and, owing 
to the different languages and dialects of the 
different tribes, there is no one word in use 
throughout the Andaman Islands signifying 
“ The Andamanese.” 

II. 

Sir John Lubbock states that authorities 
differ as to whether the Andamanese live 
“ wholly ” or “ occasionally ” on fruit. Whom 
does Sir John regard as authorities ? Beyond 
Colebrooke, Man, and, if I may humbly say so, 
myself, I know of no person who has spoken 
correctly and authoritatively on the Anda¬ 
manese. I cannot admit that Sir E. Belcher, 
Lieut. St. John, or Dr. Mouat are “ author¬ 
ities,” in the sense of giving reliable informa¬ 
tion regarding the Andamanese. 

The fact is, that fruit, with the exception of 
a cooked mangrove seed in the Little Andaman, 
does not form a staple of the Andamanese diet; 
and anyone acquainted with the Flora of the 
Andaman jungles knows that it could never 
have done so. 
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in. 

Major Temple is quite correct in stating that 
the outrigger canoe is the oldest form. The 
other form is only used by the South Andaman 
group of tribes (prinoipaily by the Aka-Bea-da 
tribe); and neither the. Onge group of tribes 
nor the North Andaman group of tribes have, 
or ever have had, any other form than the 
outrigger. I have derived my information 
from Andamanese who were married men 
before Monat visited these islands, and who, 
therefore, can speak with certainty. Moreover, 
Mouat, in the illustrations to his book, shows 
the canoes as having outriggers. 

Regarding Dr. Mouat’s book, I have before 
me a copy of his Despatch to the Govrmment 
of India. His book is merely an amplification 
of that Despatch. From it I find that he met 
the Andamanese on four occasions, each of a 
few hours’ duration; on each occasion there 
was a fight, and Dr. Mouat knew nothing of 
their language. Yet Sir John Lubbock appears 
to oonsider nim an authority equal, if not 
superior, to Mr. Man with his years of patient 
observation. Sir John appears to think that 
the earlier the observer the more correct the 
account. To follow such an argument to its 
logical conclusion we must accept as true the 
statements of Nicoli Conti, Maroo Polo, and 
others; and admit that formerly the Anda¬ 
manese had huge misshapen feet a cubit in 
length, and had heads like dogs ; that the 
Andaman Islands abounded in spices, quick¬ 
silver, and gold; and that the anatomical 
structure of the aborigines, and the geological 
and botanical features of the Islands have since 
entirely changed. 

To briefly notioe the other points. 

rv. 

The Andamanese have never (except, per¬ 
haps, in very exceptional oases) tipped their 
arrows with glass obtained from wrecks. 
Possibly the flakes of glass or quartz used for 
shaving were mistaken by Sir E. Belcher for 
celts, which they resemble. No traces of glass 
arrowheads are found in the Kitohen-middens. 

The Andamanese are not good bowmen. I 
have often been under their fire, and though 
they judge direction fairly well, they cannot 
judge distance. They are poor shots at over 
forty yards; and the reason for this is, that 
while shooting pig, &o., in thick jungle, or fish 
in the surf, they are never far away from their 
game, and have no praotioe at long distances. 
The bow is as much used by them as ever. 

v. 

They have made pottery from the very 
earliest times, and pieces of it are found in the 
lowest strata of the most ancient Kitchen- 
middens. 

VI. 

Fish are not killed with harpoons. Young 
sharks are shot with arrows. A big shark 
would be attacked with a harpoon; but no 
Andamanese would tackle a big shark, except 
by mistake on a dark night or in self-defence. 

VII. 

Sir John Lubbock has, in Prehistoric Time), 
by stating what is " occasionally ” done, given 
a wrong impression, and has led his readers to 
suppose that the occasional act of some 
Andamanese is the usual act of every 
Andamanese. 

VIII. 

The Andamanese have an idea of a Supreme 
Being, and the earlier observers were wrong. 
The proofs for this are too long for a letter, 
but I shall be happy to place them at Sir John 
Lubbock’s disposal, should he wish it. 


IX. 

The discussion appears to me to show that 
thirty years ago Sir J. Lubbock wrote Pre¬ 
historic Times, relying for the facts in his 
Andamanese chapter on Sir E. Belcher, Dr. 
Mouat, and Lieut. St. John, they being the 
only persons whom he knew of and looked upon 
as reliable authorities on Andamanese matters. 
(I oan only suppose that Colebrooke’s valuable 
paper was omitted on account of Sir John 
Lubbock’s ignoranoe of its existence; it is 
rarely met with.) Thirty years ago little was 
known of the Andamanese; ana Sir John, 
having no personal knowledge of them, could 
only go by the reports of those who had visited 
the Islands. Major Temple has, however, a 
right to complain that, in issuing an edition of 
the same book in 1890, Sir John Lubbock has 
made no attempt to bring his Andamanese 
chapter up to date by the light of later dis¬ 
coveries. Saoh an author might have remem¬ 
bered the weight which his name carries, and 
that an ignorant person would prefer erroneous 
statements, backed by Sir John Lubbock’s 
name, to the more correct ones of a less well- 
known writer. 

It may be as well for me to add that I have 
had no communication with Major Temple 
Bince the arrival of the mail with the 
December 22 number of the Academy, and he 
is not aware that I have written this letter. 

M. Y. Portman, 

Officer in charge of the Andamanese. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The second of the speoial meetings of the 
Royal Society is announced for Thursday next, 
when Prof. Weldon, of University College, will 
bring forward as a subject for discussion 
“ Variation in Animals and Plants.” 

Lord Rayleigh, professor of natural philo¬ 
sophy in the Royal Institution, will deliver a 
course of six experimental lectures on “ Waves 
and Vibrations ” on Saturdays, beginning on 
March 2. Lord Rayleigh will also deliver the 
Friday evening discourse on April 5, when his 
subjeot will be “Argon, the New Constituent 
of the Atmosphere.” 

At the anniversary meeting of the Geological 
Society, held on February 15, the medals and 
funds were distributed as follows: The Wollas¬ 
ton medal to Sir Archibald Geikie, the Murchi¬ 
son medal to Prof. G. Lindstrom, the Lyell 
medal to Prof. J. F. Blake, the Bigsby medal 
to Mr. C. D. Walcott, the balanee of the 
proceeds of the Wollaston fund to Mr. W. W. 
Watts, that of the Murchison fund to Mr. 
A. C. Seward, a moiety of the balance of the 
proceeds of the Lyell fund to Mr. P. F. 
Kendall, and the remaining moiety to Mr. B. 
Harrison. Dr. Henry Woodward, who was 
re-elected president for the current year, 
delivered an address on “ Palaeozoio 
Crustacea.” 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Physical Sooiety, held on February 8, Capt. 
W. de W. Abney was eleoted president, in suc¬ 
cession to Prof. Rucker. An amendment in 
the rules was adopted, by which the council is 
empowered, under certain conditions, to admit 
persons into the society without requiring the 
usual recommendations from members. From 
the report of the treasurer, it appears that the 
assets of the society exceed the liabilities by 
£2642. 

Mr. Henry Wilde, president of the Man¬ 
chester Literary and Philosophical Sooiety, has 
intimated bis intention of giving an endow¬ 
ment of £8000, the income of which is to be 
devoted to various purposes in connexion with 
the society’s work. 


The French Chamber has voted a grant of 
12,000 francs (£480) for the observatory on 
Mont Blanc. 

There has been a change in the editorial 
management of the Annales de Qiograpliie, now 
in its fourth year. M. Vidal de la Blache has 
taken two coadjutors, representatives of geo¬ 
graphy and geology; and the January quarterly 
number fully maintains its interest. Africa, 
of course, is the subjeot of several of the 
articles: Dahomey, the Niger and Lagos 
receiving especial attention. Dr. Rouire 
congratulates England on its successful 
diplomacy in Lagos, and gives a very sym¬ 
pathetic account of the late Samuel Crowther, 
the black bishop of the Niger. Physical geo¬ 
graphy, always honoured in France, is well 
represented by M. de Lapparent’s opening 
lecture at the Eoole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
and by M. Eginitis’s article on the earthquakes 
at Constantinople. M. Bfirard contributes 
an ingenious note on Semitic names in 
Greece, specially on the equivalence of the 
Arcadian Telephassa, through the Chaldaean 
Delephat, with Aphrodite, and that of her 
children Kadmos (Qedem, “morning”) and 
Europe (Ereb, “ evening ”) with Phosphor and 
Hesperos. We have been specially interested 
by the notice of M. de Foville’s inquiry into 
the house-types of different parts of France, as 
affected by the environment—physical, political, 
industrial, and social. The first volume of the 
results of these investigations has been pub¬ 
lished (Ernest Leroux), and a second volume is 
in preparation. An examination of the different 
motives for aggregation or segregation of 
houses is most important, and we look forward 
to valaable sociological results from the inves¬ 
tigations which are being made under M. de 
Foville’s auspices. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oahbbidos Philological Society.— [Annual 
Meeting, Thurt day, Jan. 24.) 

Prov. Postoati (president) In the chair.—1 letter 
was read from the secretary to the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, asking for such corrections on 
Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon as might be in 
the hands of the society or of its individual 
members. It was agreed that the president should 
send out a circular asking for corrections by an 
early date —A rote of condolence with the fapiily 
of the late Sir John R. Seeley, formerly a member 
of the society, was passed unanimously.—Mr. 
Magnus son read a paper on “The Myth of 
YggdrasiU.” Yggdraafil was composed of the 
stem of Tggr »“ awer, terrifier,” and draeiim 
“ horse, Bteed,” and meant Odin’s horse. The 
universal opinion was that this name was 
proper to the mythic ash-tree which spread 
its branches all over the world. For in the 
nineteenth stanza of Volusp& it »ays: “ I know 
an ash-tree standing, that high tree is called 
YggdrasiU.” The reason why it is called the horce 
of Odin is universally taken to be this : that Odin, 
somehow or other, came to be hanged on it, 
according to strophe 138 of H&vam&l, where Odin 
himself is supposed to say, “ I know that I hung 
on a windy beam all nine nights together ” ; but 
he who was hanged was (aid by northern poets to 
ride tbe gallows; and gallows are also designated 
bv poets as “ cold ” or even “ wind-cold.” Hence 
mvam&l’s windy beam muet be YggdrasiU. After 
reviewing tbe grounds on which this theory was 
supported, Mr. Msgnhsson came to the conclusion 
that no suoh real grounds existed. The H&vamil 
stanza was a spurious interpolation from Christian 
times; tbe author of Volusp& meant by YggdrasiU 
in str. 19 identicaUy the same thing that he meant 
by askr Yggdrasils, the Ash of YggdrasU, in str, 
47; and sinoe both terms could not possibly 
be synonymous, yet were meant to be so by the 
author, it foUowea that YggdrasiU of str. 19 was 
a mistake, and the reading YggdrassU’s (sc. ash) in 
another old text was the right one. Moreover 
YggdrasiU occurred practically only once, but 
askr Yggdrasils many times. The fact of the 
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matter waa that Yggdrasill=Ygg'a = Odin's steed 
was a poeticll metaphor and meant SLipner, Odin's 
eight-footed horse. The etymological interpreta¬ 
tion of the parentage of Sleipner proved that he 
was an offspring of warm air impregnated by cold 
air in the process of thawing: that he was, in fact, 
the atmospheric disturbance caused by the rush of 
the heavier cold into the lighter warm air. Sleipner 
waa the wind. He was eight-footed, bscanse the 
ancient Northmen conceived that wind conld blow 
from only eight points of the compass: from N., 
land-north (N.Jfl), E, land-south (S.E), S., 
out-south (■= ocean-south, S.W.), W., and out- 
north (»ojean-north, N.W.). The terms here 
given to the octant points prove that they have been 
invented by a people who Lived on aooast the direc¬ 
tion of which ran north and south, so that a wind 
from N.E. and S.E. could only blow on them over 
land, and the wind from S.W. and N. W. likewise 
only over the “out,” the sea. The people who 
gave eight feet to Sleipner must have been the 
same that invented the homely technical terms for 
the octant points: the coast-dwellers of Western 
Norway. Tois mighty horse of the mighty sir- 
god, Odin, could have his run or pasture ground 
nowhere in the Universe, save in the vast branchy 
expanse of the mighty Ash-tree of Midgarth. 
Hence its name “the Ash of Yggaail” =the Ash 
of Bleipner. The name Sleipner meant the 
smooth-foot (skip- from tlip in tUpa, “ to polish ”), 
the nimble-footed one. The metaphorical name 
dratill was related to iri- in trivi, from tero, and 
meant the tearer, grinder, bruiser, sweeper. The 
true meaning oi the myth of Yggdrasil was quite 
forgotten probably before a word of Icelandic was 
ever written down 

OlIFTOW SllAKSFKRB SOCIETY.—( Salurdiy , Jan. 26.) 

Miss Louisa Mary Davies in the chair. — “The 
Taming of the Shrew ” was the play for con¬ 
sideration. Miss Davies, in a paper entitled “A 
Greatly Over-Estimated Character,” said that 
Bianca Minola, the younger sister of Kate the 
Shrew, is supposed to concentrate in her own 
person all the charms and virtues that attract the 
admiration and love of mankind. Very early in 
the play we find the two sisters labelled respec¬ 
tively “ devil ” and “goddess,” so that it is made 
clear to the meanest understanding which is to be 
abhorred and which adored; ana yet, with the 
inborn perversity natural to all the sons and 
daughters of Adam,' our unstinted and affectionate 
sympathy obstinately goes out to the former, 
while we end by whole-heartedly loathing the 
latter. We hear the praises of Bianca sung in 
season and oat of season by nearly every character 
in the play; and as every spasm of laudation is 
accentuated by a groan over Katharine (uttered or 
unexpressed), the soul becomes weary, and simple 
weariness with time becomes detestation. As we 
read on, the oonvlctlon steals upon ns that the 
goddess-like Bianca is no goddess, but a gross 
fraud; that she had elevated the study of exaspera¬ 
tion “to the sta us of a fine art” ; that she was 
but indifferent modest; and that evil times were 
in store for Luoentio after his marriage. To her 
sister she deals out a sneer which is not angelic, 
administers many little stings, and then declares 
her to be mad. As a pupil, she promptly belies 
her father’s commendation. She rebels against 
every klnd.of discipline andsho ws herself moreapt at 
ooquetry than at Latin. When a wife of only a few 
hours’ standing, her veneer of sweetaess is suddenly 
cracked and the true Blanca is laid bare. One 
would like to kuow what Shakspere thought of 
Biauca. If he admired her, why bring her to such 
condign grief at last f if he despised her, why 
play such a merry jest on three good lovers and 
true as to prostrate them all before the pedestal of 
an image of such very worthless clay P—Mr. 
Atthur S. Way read a paper on “ Katharine the 
Shrew,” a motherless girl brought up with a 
querulous weak father and a selfish, sly, spiteful, 
sanctimonious hypocrite of a sister, and whose life 
had, therefore, been embittered by neglect and 
want of sympathy. Through a tempestuous youth 
she was drifting towards a maturity loveless, help¬ 
less, venomous, drifting to a spoiled life. The 
problem of the play is to save her from herself, 
to reclaim this wild thing, to tame her in the truest 
sense as a beautiful wild creature may be tamed 
for man’s service, with no impairing of its strength 


or breaking of its spirit, so that with him and for 
him it will endure toil and face peril with a 
courage once impossible to it. The problem may 
well have had some practical interest for the spec¬ 
tators of this play, for there are not wanting 
indications that the New Woman was a feature of 
the close of that century also Women were by no 
means unaffected by the general breaking of 
ancient fetters, by the spread of new ideas, and by 
the increase of culture and luxury. Citizen and 
courtier alike might be inclined to fear that the 
New Woman was becoming too self-assertive, and 
may have welcomed such an object lesson on the 
wisest, kindest, and most effectual way of curbing 
her. The opening scenes in which we meet 
Katharine show her to bo more patrician than her 
bourgeois relatives. When next we see her, we 
admire her straightforwardness compared with her 
sister’s sullen reticence. No wonder that Fetrnchio 
came like a breeze from reaward-gazing mountains 
into the midst of these stagnant-witted twaddlers. 
Those who decry him as a mere sordid fortune- 
hunter misconceive his character. He clearly 
falls in love at first eight, and he takes 
possession of her as it were the captive 
of his bow and spear. Before she can collect her 
thoughts she is a plighted bride. Little as she 
has conned the lore of love, she is woman enough 
to read admiration in a man’s eyes, to distinguish 
eirnestness in a cherished purpose from mere self- 
will ; and through the storm of oaths and madcap 
protestations ringing in her ears some certain sweet 
words, the sweeter for being so new and strange, 
are chiming with happy persistence. Petruchio's 
conduct at the marriage ceremony teaches her that 
her opposition will be not only impotent but 
ridiculous. The events of the journey and the 
arrival at, Fdtiuchio’s house show that impulses 
whose bases are corporeal are amenable to the 
same subduing influences as those of brutes; and 
if he causes her physical suffering, it must be 
noted that he scrupulously shares her privations. 
A woman of so clear a head and so quick a wit as 
Kate has learned by this time to appraise the 
possible relations of wedded life at their true 
value, and has well considered whether it be worth 
while to rojeot the clusters of Eden, love and 
peace, for the Dead Sea fruit of contention and 
hate. In the banquet-scene, Petruchio’s attitude 
is precisely that of a general who has transformed 
a mutinous rabble into a disciplined army ; and 
at the end he leads his wife forth, not humiliated 
nor heart-sore, but proud and glad, not as a 
captive at his chariot-wheels, but as a fellow- 
victor. 

Oakbridos Antiuuarian Society. — [Welneeday, 
Jan. 30.) 

W. M. Fawcsit, Esq , president, in the chair.— 
Mr. T. D. Atkinson, hon. secretary, read a paper 
on “The Conventual Buildings of the Priory of 
St. Badegund,” illustrated by a plan showing such 
of the col ege buildings as were probably monastic, 
and also the positions of foundations discovered 
last summer. Mr. Atktnsen said that the general 
arrangement of the college buildings was no doubt 
the same as, and a consequence of, the conventual 
plan. The cloister occupied the same position as 
that of the nuns, though it was a little larger, 
owing to the destruction of the north aisle of the 
conventual church when the latter was converted 
into a college chapel by Alcock. The college hall 
was in the position invariably oocupied by a monas¬ 
tic refectory, and no doubt its situation on the upper 
floor-a very unusual situation for a college hall— 
polntedtotheconduaion that the nuns’ refectory was 
upstairs, as were many other monastic refectories. 
The refectory was probably reached by a staircase 
from the cloister in the same place as the old stair¬ 
case (now destroyed) to the college hall. The rooms 
below were very likely used as butteries, as they 
still are; and the present kitchen was also probably 
on the site of the monastic kitchen, if it is not 
actually the old building refaced. He thought it 
likely also that the rooms originally assigned to the 
Master were those which had been oocupied by the 
Prioress. The nunnery accounts, as Mr. Arthur 
Gray had pointed out to him, spoke of a gateway 
with a room over it, and thi t gateway was probably 
preserved in the existing one. It was probably 
flanked by buildings containing the almonry and 
guest house. The gateway led into an outer oourt, 


from which the cloister was reached by a passage 
rather further south than the present passage. The 
most important building on the east side of the 
cloister was the chapter house, of which the en¬ 
trance was exposed in 1893. The foundations of 
the east end and a small part of the work originally 
above ground were discovered in 1894 Between 
the chapter house and the church there wa*, no 
doubt, a passage leading from the cloister to the 
convent cemetery. The room to the north of the 
chapter house was, perhaps, the common room or 
calefactory. On the upper floor of thi i range was 
the dormitory, at the north end of which was the 
neoessarium, a room containing a row of closets, 
under which a stream of water probably ran. The 
arrangement of this building can be clearly made 
out from the remains. Hie stream, for a great part 
of its oourse, was shown in Lagan’s view, and the 
psrt near the point where it joined the King’s 
' Ditch could still be traced.—Mr. Arthur Gray gave 
some facts relating to the history of the convent, and 
the parly then adj juraed to the chapel, the most 
interesting features of which were pointed out by 
Mr. Atkinson. He showed how the north transept 
preserved its original arrangement while the south 
transept had been very much altered. He sug¬ 
gested that the wall which now separates the 
chapel from the Master's Lodge was the same which 
formerly divided the choir of the nuns from the 
nave to which the public was admitted. On the 
north side of the eastern arm of the church there 
had formerly been a building, of whioh the founda¬ 
tions were discovered in 1894. It was entered from 
the church, and had been two storeys high, as wa i 
shown by a loop-hole or squint high up in the wall 
of the chapel. The lower room was probably a 
vestry, and the upper chamber the lodging of the 
sacrist, the loop-hole having been cut through the 
wall so that she oould see the high altar. Tuis 
budding must have blocked the lower parts of the 
lancet windows on the north side of the chapel. 

Aribtoteliaw.— ( Monday , Feb. 4.) 

Bbrnard Bobanqdet, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. A. Boutwood, vioe-president, read a paper 
on “ Beid and the Philosophy of Common Sense.” 
Reid's work was not distinctly metaphysioal. He 
was concerned primarily to establish a practical 
and religious view of things—to counteract the 
destructive tendency of Hume's scepticism, by an 
appeal to the natural confidence of the human 
spirit in the value of its own achievements whether 
of manhood or of life. Our faculties give us 
objective truth and reveal extra-mental reality. 
The certitude given by their deliverances is no 
mere necessity of thought and belief—no mere 
subjectivism—it is illuminative, and reveals the 
reality beyond consciousness. With Reid reality, 
if we exclude the operations of the mind itself, is 
always of the extra-mental order. He thought of 
the soul as a pei sonal, extra-mental agent. Soep- 
tlcal analysis, by resolving the soul’s surroundings 
—God, Nature, and human society—into impres¬ 
sions and ideas, seemed to make them unreal as 
contrasted with the soul itself, which is neither an 
impression nor an idea. In tbe interests, there¬ 
fore, of religious and practical life, Reid at¬ 
tempted to restore to them the reality they thus 
seemed to lose; and he attempted it by appeals to 
common sense, to general consent, to the testimony 
of the plain (i.« , the natural or normal) man, in 
effect to tho last results of a progressive experience, 
which is a continual achievement. Reid's doctrine 
thus appears to be a Humanism of the fullest and 
broadest sort, taking us as it does, for the final 
test of truth, to the complete experience of fully 
developed manhood.—The paper was followed by 
a discussion. 

Asiatic.— [Tuesday, Feb. 12.) 

Lord Rbay, president, in the ohatr.—A paper was 
read by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot on “The Nigar- 
istan,” a Persian didactic work written a.d. 
1334-5, by Mu’in-ud-Din Juwaini, and not 
hitherto translated into any European language. 
The paper commenced with a sketch of Persian 
literature from the time of Naushirwan, the Su¬ 
san! an King (a.d. 530-578), to the conquest of 
Persia by the Arabs in 641, and their government 
of that country till 879. It then deecribed the 
revival of Persian literature from a.d. 900, dividing 
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its progress into six periods, the first extending 
from 900 to 1100, and the other fire of one 
hundred years each up to 1600. Of the first period, 
Budaki, the father of Persian poetry, and Firdausi 
were the most celebrated; of the second (1100- 
1200), Nizami Ganjari, the great romantic poet, 
was the hero; of the third (1200-1300), Jalal-ad- 
Din Kumi and Bad! were the most distinguished; of 
the fourth (1300-1400), Hafiz was by far the most 
eminent, for he indeed may becontidered as one of 
the poets of the world; Jami adorned the fifth 
period (1400-1500); while the last one (1500- 
1600) marked the gradual decline of poetry, but 
the appearance of several good Persian historians. 
Extracts from the preface cf the author of the 
Nigaristan were then given, showing how the 
book came to be written, and how tnd why it 
was called by that name. The number of the MSS. 
of this work now existing in the various capitals 
of Europe and elsewhere were detailed, and an 
account of the way in which it was completely 
translated into English by the late Mr. E. 
Behatsek, of Bombay. The paper then described 
the work itself, its Sufistlc tendencies, with many 
interesting remarks on the subject of Sufism 
generally, its final object being compared with the 
Moksha and Nirvana of the Hindus, Jains, and 
Buddhists, and with the ideas of the Molinarists, 
Quietists, and Pietists in Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth oentuxies. The 
Ntgiridan was then further described, along with 
two other Persian didactic books of the same 
nature—viz., the Gulistan of B’adi and the 
Biharistan of Jam!; and for the oomplete under¬ 
standing of there works a perusal of the Koran, of 
the Life of Mohammed the Apostle, by I bn Ishek 
and Ibn Hishan, of the Annals of Tabari, and of 
Mirkhond’s Bauzat us Safa was recommended. 
A reading of several of the stories contained in 
the work concluded a very interesting paper.— 
In the discussion which followed, Lord Beay, Hr. 
Host, Prof. Bendall, and Mr. Baynes took part.— 
Hr. Host hoped that the Nigaristan would in future 
take its place in the Civil Service Examinations, 
beside the well-known Gulistan and Anvar-i- 
Sohaili, and suggested that perhaps Mr. E. G. 
Browne, of Cambridge, might be persuaded to 
translate it.—Mr. Baynes observed that, it there 
were any real parallelisms of thought between the 
Nigaristan and Ecclesiastes, it would be extremely 
interesting to have them set forth, as Koheleth had 
hitherto been considered to be a unique monument 
of the Semitic genius. Sufi religious thought had 
doubtless a reflex in other Aryan literature, 
such as the Bhagavad-Gita and the writings of 
the Neo-Platonists. 


FINE ART. 

The Church of Sancta Sophia , Constantinople: 
a Study of Byzantine Building. By 
W. R. Lethaby and Harold Swainson. 
(Macmillans.) 

The authors of this handsome work claim 
for the Ohurch of St. Sophia that it is “ the 
most interesting building on the world’s 
surface.” In saying this they mean to 
assert, not that it is superior as a work of 
art to other edifices, like the Parthenon at 
Athens, in which an important style of 
architecture has culminated, but that the 
perfection of its preservation gives it a 
priority over those which might otherwise 
be ranked along with it. This we may 
fairly admit; and there are other features 
attaching to St. Sophia, which impart to it 
a unique character. The influence of the 
Byzantine style, of which it is the crowning 
glory, has been more widely extended than 
that of any other style, reaching as it 
does from the north of Russia to Egypt, 
and from Spain to India. The building 
itself, though far removed from Hellenic 
ideas of architecture, displays in the 
most marked manner the spirit of the 
Hellenic genius; for whereas the Homans, 


in superadding the arch and vault to the 
Greek style, never assimilated the one to 
the other, the Byzantines developed afresh 
an element of unity by making the features 
which were introduced by the Romans the 
starting-point for a new method of building. 
In St. Sophia, also, as in no other great, 
church, the true function of the dome in 
architecture is seen. In St. Peter’s at Rome, 
or St. Paul’s in London, that feature is 
hidden from most parts of the building, so 
that it does not contribute to the general 
effect; and, moreover, it is only by means 
of an effort that it can be seen at all from 
below. In St. Sophia, on the other hand, 
as soon as the spectator enters he feels at 
once that the eye is carried upwards to the 
dome from every part, so that it forms the 
central point of the whole edifice and pro¬ 
duces an extraordinary effect of vastness 
and space. 

To say that Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson’s 
volume is worthy of its subject, when the 
subject is of such supreme importance, is 
no slight praise; and it is fully deserved. 
It would not be easy to find two writers 
equally well equipped for so manysided a 
task. The history of the building has been 
treated with especial care, and the authori¬ 
ties for it have been carefully examined 
and critioised. Translations are given of 
the narratives of Paulus the Silentiary, of 
Agathias, and of Evagrius, which describe 
the church itself and the mode of its con¬ 
struction, and also the fall of the first 
dome, and its re-erection on an improved 
plan during the lifetime of its founder, 
Justinian. An aocount is furnished of the 
subsequent restorations, and of the additions 
that were made to the building during suc¬ 
ceeding periods; and the comparatively 
slight amount of repair that was needed, 
notwithstanding the numerous earthquakes 
to which Constantinople has been exposed, 
is cited as a proof of the excellence of the 
original structure. The edifices in its 
neighbourhood are also noticed, especially 
the great Hippodrome and the West Court 
or Atrium; and the portions of these which 
existed up to a late date are described by 
means of a careful comparison of the 
notices which are found in books of travel 
with those of ancient authorities. From this 
we learn, among other things, that portions 
of the colonnade of the Atrium remained 
within the present century. Considerable 
space is also devoted to the arrangement 
of the interior of the church, to the sacred 
objects used in the liturgical ceremonies, 
and to the artificial lighting. The last of 
these points, and especially the system of 
circles of lamps— polycandela, or, as they are 
sometimes called, paiyclaia —suspended from 
above, are illustrated by examples found in 
other churches, and more particularly in 
those of Mount Athos. We are apt to think 
that, with our modern appliances of gas and 
electric light, we have an advantage in this 
respect over the mediaeval artists; but such 
is not the opinion of the authors of the 
present work, and they have a right to speak 
on the subject owing to the amount of study 
which they havo devoted to it. “ The 
multiplication of small lights,” they say, 
“ is the most brilliant system of illumina- 
, tion) for not only is there light everywhere 


but flame, and hence no shadows.” Nor is 
less attention given to other details—to the 
method of arrangement of the marble slabs 
on the walls in panels, so as to produce 
varied and harmonious effects of colour and 
of light and shade; to the materials of 
which the mortar and cement used in the 
building were made; to the composition of 
the mosaic and the purposes for which it 
was used, together with the difficult ques¬ 
tion of the dates to be assigned to the 
specimens of that kind of ornamentation 
which remain. But perhaps the most valu¬ 
able feature in the book is the care which 
is devoted to the constructional side of the 
subject, especially in that part of it which 
relates to the plan here adopted for sup¬ 
porting the dome. Indeed, the entire 
discussion of the character of Byzantine 
architecture, and the account of the build¬ 
ing guilds by whom the work was carried 
out, is well worth reading. 

In conclusion, we would draw attention to 
the excellent plans and illustrations which 
accompany this work; and also to the spirit 
—at once judicious and appreciative — in 
which Messrs. Lethaby and Swainson criti¬ 
cise those who have preceded them in deal¬ 
ing with the subject of St. Sophia. 

H. F. Tozer. 


THE DRY-POINTS AND PASTELS OF 
M. HELLEU. 

Fob the first time, as pastellist and master of 
etching, the work of M. Helleu is, at this 
moment, seen in abundant quantity in 
England. The show at Mr. Hunthorne’s 
Gallery is thoroughly representative : it gives 
the measure of the man better than it has yet 
been possible to take it. Some years ago, in a 

S tpular West End exhibition, the work of M. 

elleu as a pastellist was not altogether absent; 
and, year by year, of late at the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etohers, the more oritioal connois¬ 
seurs of etching have had the opportunity 
of appreciating M. Helleu’s group of dry- 
points. But now, at Mr. Dunthome’s, there 
are five pastels, of sufficient variety of motive 
and treatment, and about sixty dry-points— 
for in M. Helleu’s etched work there is scarcely 
a bitten line—dry-points which make evident 
the compass of M. Helleu’s endeavour, 
and disclose the range of what I can 
hardly hesitate to call his genius. For, 
in this array of dry-points, there is evi¬ 
dent something beyond the innate or trained 
dexterity of a brilliant Frenchman, a modem 
of the modems, though there is, of oourse, all 
that. There is, besides, the personal quality, 
the individual vision, the new way of looking 
at some new comer of the world. 

Leaving the visitor to the gallery to disoover 
in the pastels—“ Etude,” “ Etude a laLumiere 
deLampe,” “ PortraitDeJeune Fille Rousse ”— 
their own particular charm of direct vision and 
fearless portrayal of interesting colour and 
intimate expression, I shall examine a little 
more closely the characteristics of the etchings. 
And it will be found, after all, that, as with 
the pastellist so with the etoher, no small 
portion of the charm of the result of his 
labour proceeds from a completely success¬ 
ful adherence to the technical methods or 
principles which I may call classical—classical 
in this sense, that they have become the 
precedents, the established standards of excel¬ 
lence, they have, so to speak,_ laid down 
the law; and M. Helleu’s obedience to the 
law has secured this for his pastels, that you 
may look at them by the side of the simpler, 
yet not less learned, essays of Quentin Latour 
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—those “ preparations ” seen best at St. 
Quentin, in the Aisne—and it has secured this 
for hi8 etchings, that you may look at them 
by the side of Mr. Whistler's. And this 
adherenoe to classic, or to true principle—call 
it which you will—has not been purchased at 
any sacrifice of individuality: the “ new corner 
of the world,” as 1 said before, is in M. 
Helleu’s work, and the new way of looking at 
it. The new comer—M. de Goncourt would say 
that it was the grace ot the modem woman : I 
should say, rather, the grace of civilised woman 
with the character of modem woman, or, it may 
be child, fearless and decisive, added to it. 
But even that does not exhaust the material. 
By the side of such charming and essentially 
r xsent bits of humanity as “Les Sceurs” (No. 
17), a private portrait group which it is 
impossible to purchase, we get, as in the three 
studies of “ Le Salon Blanc’’ and the “ Etude ” 
(No. 33} of a young person straggling with her 
arm in the sleeve of her jacket, all sorts of 
evidence of a peculiarly refined perception of 
the dainty lines and objects of modem interiors: 
a statuette, it may be, or the moulding of a 
mantelpiece, the curve of some column’s 
capital, the festoon of a mirror, the lines of a 
screen or of a chair. Not only the grace 
of ephemeral movement but of lasting form 
seizes upon and captivates M. Helleu, so that 
he has got to represent it. The riohness, sure¬ 
ness, boldneBS of his work in dry-point—of his 
treatment of hair, especially of masses of shadow 
and of light—is extremely noticeable; but be 
is no more at fault, he justifies as completely 
his selection of his particular medium, when it 
is upon pure line—line dry and pale even— 
that he depends for the production of his effect. 

P. W. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. George Newnes & Co. will begin 
immediately the serial publication of a new 
Illustrated Bible, to be called the “ Art Bible,” 
in about twelve sixpenny parts. Each part 
will contain nearly 100 pages, with an average 
of fifty illustrations. The text of the Author¬ 
ised Version will be adopted; and the piotures 
will consist partly of reproductions of famous 
paintings, but more especially of original draw¬ 
ings by well-known artists in black and white. 
The early parts will contain illustrations by 
Messrs. Paul Hardy, J. Finnemore, Henry A. 
Harper, J. S. Crompton, and others, the sub¬ 
jects being largely taken from the historio 
incidents of the Bible, antiquities, and the 
numerous allusions to natural history, scenery, 
manners, and customs which occur in almost 
every chapter. 

Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner is about to 
eDgrave on wood the portrait of Mr. Walter 
Crane, painted a year or two ago by Mr. 
G. F. Watts. The size of the engraving will 
be about 1C by 12 inches, similar to the same 
artist’s engraving of Mr. Watts’s portrait of 
Mr. George Meredith. It will be issued to 
subscribers only, and the number of im- 

S ressions is limited to 400. The address of 
Ir. Gardner, who is his own publisher, is 
Thirlestane, Hind Head, Haslemere. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week, a special collection of pictures by Mr. 
H. W. Mesdag, at the Goupil Gallery, 
Waterloo-place; and a collection of water¬ 
colours and platinotypcs, illustrating a decade 
of illustration, at the Cooper Galleries, Great 
Pulteney-street. 

On Monday next, Sir F. Seymour Haden 
will deliver an illustrated lecture at the London 
Institution on ‘'Rembrandt and his Works,” 
of which the following is an abstract :— 

“ Bembrandt having, in the courso of his thirty 
years’ practice, executed about 300 etchings, and 
employed in their production three distinct pro¬ 


cesses, the object of this lecture is to describe 
these processes, and to suggest that the arrange¬ 
ment according to subject, now universally 
adopted in our own and other European museums, 
is fatal to the comprehensive study of such works, 
and might with advantage be discarded for 
the more rational order of date of production; 
that an arbitrary method by which works ot the 
latest are mixed up with works of the earliest 
period confuses the sense, perverts the judgment, 
and renders critical examination and comparison 
impossible, and, generally, that such a system, 
though it may satisfy the cataloguer, is unworthy 
of the historian and nsele s to the student. The 
art work of a lifetime, it will be contended, should 
not be looked at as a series of disjointed efforts, 
but as the continuous expression of a prolonged 
chain of logical sequences depending for their co¬ 
herence on a due maintenance ot the order of 
their production, and which oan only be under¬ 
stood when studied in that order; and finally it 
will propose—and that with tolerable confidence— 
that if this unintelligent and incoherent classifi¬ 
cation be given up, and a more consecutive method 
of arrangement substituted for it, new matter yet 
unsuspected in regard to the etched work of 
Bembrandt may be brought to light, and grave 
errors of attribution as to some ot the plates 
executed in his studio be both proved and rec¬ 
tified.” 

At a meetiog of the Society of Arts, on 
Tuesday next, Miss May Morris will read a 
paper on “ Mediaeval Embroideries.” 

Mr. W. S. Hade and Mr. J. G. Murray have 
been elected associates of the Boyal Society of 
Painter- Etchers. 

We have received the report of the Archae¬ 
ological Survey of Western India for the year 
ending April, 1894. As it was the duty of Dr. 
Fahrer, of the North-Western Provinces, to 
make a tour through Rajputana and Burma; 
so now Mr. Cousens reports to the Bombay 
government upon the antiquities of the Central 
Provinces and Berar. In the ma : n valley of 
the Narbada, it appears that almost all the old 
temples havo long ago disappeared before the 
ravaging hand of railway contractors. Regard¬ 
ing the great Gadarma temple at Pathari, near 
Sagar, Mr. Cousens is somewhat severe upon 
the report of his predecessor, Mr. Beglar, 
declaring that there is no indication of Buddhist 
symbols. Here he made eight sheets of 
drawings, twelve photographic negatives, and 
eleven impressions of inscriptions. In a table 
are given the details of about Rs. 25,000, 
expended during each of the past five years 
upon the preservation of buildings of historical 
and architectural interest throughout the 
Bombay presidency. Not a few of the buildings 
in question are used for public purposes—for 
example, a tomb in Belgaum district that 
forms the residence of the local officer—which 
the government would have to maintain in any 
case. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

During the past week two concerts have been 
given in memory of Wagner, who died February 
13, 1883: the one at the Queen’s Hall (No. 7 of 
the London Symphony Concerts), the other at 
the Crystal Palace. Mr. Henschel and Mr. 
Manns are well-known as conductors, and the 
programmes contained only familiar excerpts 
from Wagner (Mr. HeDschel gave also the 
“ Eroica ”), so that we need not dwell 
on the concerts. But let us consider for 
a moment the wonderful success of Wagner, 
the musician, in London. He himself 
gave a concert of excerpts at Zurich in 
1851, and wrote to his friend Uhlig about “ dis¬ 
playing one side of my nature”; but added: 
“If you want the whole of me, then do your 
part to make it possible.” Wagner gave that 
concert, hoping that it would pave the way for 
performances of his operas on the stage. At 


that time his works were few in number, and 
practioally unknown. But now in London his 
operas and music-dramas, with exception, of 
course, of “ Parsifal,” hava been heard, and still 
the one side of Wagner’s nature satisfies the 
public. It does indeed seem strange that no 
scheme has been organised for regular stage 
performances of his works in London. If 
such a scheme were thoroughly well carried out 
—with g&od actors, a good orohestra, and, of 
oourse, a first-rate conductor, and if, as in 
Germany, the performances commenced early 
and thus concluded at a reasonable hour, it 
would prove a success—a commercial one, we 
m9an—and it would do more to spread a 
knowledge of the real, the whole Wagner than 
all the “ Wagner ” conoerts—past, present, and 
future. Sir Augustus Harris has done much 
for the oause of the master ; but during a short 
and busy season he has many other things to 
engage his attention, and Wagner only receives 
partial honours. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Rummel gave the 
first of a new series of pianoforte recitals at St. 
James’s Hall. His principal piece was Chopin’s 
Sonata in B flat minor. Some of the playing was 
good; but Chopin’s music is not Mr. Rummel’s 
speciality: he is heard to greater advantage 
in works of the modern school—Rubinstnn, 
Tausig, Liszt. Mr. Rummel is au intelligent 
pianist, his touch is excellent, while in the 
matter of technique he ranks among the best 
performers. He has announced interesting 
programmes for his second and third concerts. 

Mrs. Lee, a contralto singer, held a vocal 
recital at the Prince's Hall on the same after¬ 
noon. Her voice is pleasing, and she gave a 
sympathetic renderingof “ Lieder ” by Schubert 
and Brahms. She also sang some attractive 
songs by Mr. Korbay, who presided at the 
pianoforte ; and this was an advantage to the 
lady and also to the music. Mrs. Lee’s render¬ 
ing of Brahms's “ Geistliches Wiegenlied ’’ 
(with Mr. A. Hobday as viola obbligato) was 
most successful. 

M. Emile Sauer played Chopin’s “ Allegro de 
Concert ” (Op. 46) at the Popular Concert on 
Monday. It was a brilliant performance, and 
the piece gave the pianist all possible oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying h<s fine technique; and 
yet we were not quite satisfied. We have not 
forgotten M. Paohmann’s interesting render¬ 
ing of this Allegro a few seasons ago. There 
was, perhaps, less dash about it; but in the 
matter of detail, finish, and especially poetry, 
it was decidedly superior. Pachmann made 
a tone-poem of it, E. Sauer more of a show 
pieoe. The latter was received with enthusiasm, 
and played as encore Chopin’s Berceuse ; it was 
correct, but somewhat cold. Mr. Dulong sang 
in admirable style songs by Schumann and 
Grieg. J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir George Grove read a paper on the dif¬ 
ferences in the various editions of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony at the Musical Association 
last Tuesday week. Every musician knows 
how enthusiastic an admirer of the composer 
he is : his paper came from the heart and 
touched, let us hope, the hearts of his audience. 
He argued that it was preposterous that 
changes should be introduced into the various 
editions of any composer’s works without com¬ 
ment. And he maintained that Beethoven’s 
change of “ strong ” in Sjhiller’s poem to 
“frech” ought to have been retained, at 
least in a foot-note; for, as he observed, 
that change was thoroughly characteristic of 
the man. Sir G. Grove, some few years ago, 
proposed that facsimiles should be taken of 
the autographs of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
and that scheme certainly ought to bo carried 
out, so that the scripia magistri ipsissimx may 
be available to students. 
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Messrs. GEO ROE BELL 8f SONS beg to announce 
that “OLYMPIA'S JOURNAL;' by Mr. 
W. S. HOLNUT, is now ready , price 3s 6d. 

London: GEORGE BELL Sc SONS, York Street, Covknt Garden, W.O. 


Just published, demy 8ro, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH AMERICA. 

By LADY THEODORA GUE8T. 

With Illustrations from the Author's Sketches. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
Geographer to S<r Mojetty the Queen. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

J^OOKSELLERS, 

J0OOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


J^IBRAHIANS. 

E 1 

rjlHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 


j^NGL'SH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

J AND 8PANISH BOOKS. 


jyjUDlE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

0Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

5 LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BY DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 

-L-J Professor of Physiology in Anderson’s College Modical School. 

THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE and 

URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7b. 6d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Bailli&re, Tindall A Cox. 


The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 

and REPRODUCTIVE GROANS (in both Sexes). Price 5s. 

LECTURES on BRIGHT S DISEASE. Price 

2a. 6d. 

London : J. h A. Churohill, New Bnrlington-etreet. 

POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, prico 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.’’— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ We doubt not it will have an. immense circulation.” 

_ Echo . 

London: Alexander & Shkphkajd, Furnival Street, E.C 


T H E NEW REVIEW. 

“■ Une Shilling Monthly. Now Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
MARCH No. now ready. 

The meet readable 0 / the Monthlies. 

Coktekts. 

KENNETH GRAHAM. In Arcady; SPENSER WILKINSON. 
The Passing of England; “ X." Ix.nl Randolph Churchill; C. P. 
KEARY. India: Impressions VIII-XI.; P VERLAINE. A Une 
f emme; A. CLERK. In Praise of Convention; V. E. RAIMONI). 
Xi.litus Predcriek: GEORGE WYNDHAM. The Poetry of the 
Prison; A 11. WIIITEWAY. PoliUcs in Newfoundland; 0. W. 
STEVENS. Mr. Balfour’s Philosophy; J. K. STARLEY. Thol'rcle; 
ALEXANDER SCOTT. The Complete Husband; CHARLEY WHIR. 
LEY. Two Thicres; H. G. WELLS. The Time Machine, VII.-VIII. 
London; William HaiuEMAim, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE 

X log: 


VI NOLI A SHAVING SOAP 

CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE OHIN. 


Now ready, price 5s. 

JOUKNAL of the ANTHROPO- 

LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Vol. XXIV. No. 3. FEBRUARY, 1895. 

Contains the following Papers:—Notes on Skulls from Queensland 
and South Australia, by W. L. H. Pcckwobtu.—S exual Taboo: a Study 
in the Relations of the Sexes, Part II., by A. E. Crawley —A List of 
tlie Tribes in the Valley of the AmasoD, by C. R. Maukhail—E thno¬ 
graphical Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, by Herbert Ward.— 
Notes on Corea and its People, by H. 8. Saindersok.—N otes on the 
Dolmans and other Antiquities of Korea, by W. Qowlakd. 

With Anthropological Miscellanea, Notices of Books, Ac. 
London : Keg ax Pall, Trexcii, Trlbxer A Co., Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct hearVsearching power which we are 
aocuBtomod to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

___ British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has 

published.The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

Christian World. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Strbkt, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 

THROAT COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S CUiYOEKINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7jd., and tins, Is. lid., Labelled : 
JAMBS BFF8 to CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 

BRAND’S 

MEAT 

JUICE. 

“ This Is'a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid ob! aired, frern prime beef.” 

Lancet, Jan. 7, 1893. 


Price 6d , and upwards. 


Full Price Liata of Invalid Preparations free 
on application to 

BRAND A 00., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

m,.r„ So , I ?.£r°£ riators and Managers, A. & S. GaUl. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.46, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Fane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, A LEADER OF MEN. Mr. 
£r r S?J rerr y, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. 
Will Dennis, Mr. W, Wyes, Mr. J. Carne, Ac.; Mies Alma 
Murray, Miss Le Thiere, Miss May Harvey, and Miss 
Marion Terry. _ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Frcdk. 
Korr, Mr, C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Mias Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Boncicault, and MiB8 Mary Moore. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.80 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
ana Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Marie Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’ Band. 

DALY’S THEATRE: 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Leonora Braham, 
Marie Studholme, Nina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Svbil Grey, 
Louie Founds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, 
Kate Adams, Lettice Fairfax, and Lottie Venne; Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Blake¬ 
ley, Lawrence D’Orsay, Maurice Farkoa, Farren Sontar, 
E. M. Robson, Gilbert Forteous, Conway Dixon._ 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mes'rs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun„ 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, George Mudie, Robert, Namby, 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davia, Kate Cutler, L. Belmore, A. Astor, M. Hoppe, 
T. Smden, and Marie Hatton. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Mr. John Hare, Messrs. C. Groves, A. Aynesworth, Gilbert 
Hare, C. Rock, G. Raiemond; Mesdames M. T. Lewis, L. 
Lee, and Kate Rorke. At 8.16, FADED FLOWERS. 

HAYltARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vano Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
JuiiaNeilson. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 

TO-DAY, at 1.80, SANTA-CLAUS. Messrs. Wm. 
Rignold, Victor Stevens, Fred Emney, Hawley, Blunt, Rox- 
borough, Brunton, Thorburn, Espinosa, and Charles Lauri; 
Misses Annie Schuberth, Susie Vaughan, Clara Jocks, L. 
Comyns, Leyton, Farrell, J. Espinosa, Mdlo. Zanfretta, 
and Kitty Loftus. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes¬ 
dames Alice Barnett, Gertrude Aylward, May Cross, and 
Nancy McIntosh: Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Charles Ken- 
ningham, John Lo Hay, ArthurPlayfair, Augustus Cramer, 
and George Grossmit h. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, H. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Royston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey l’eilo; Mesdames Rose 
Loelercq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Elliott Pago, 
Mrs. George Canninge. At 8.20, IN THE SEASON. 

'TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.0, AN INNOCENT ABROAD. 
Measrs. Edward Terry, Harcourt Beatty, E. Houdric, G. 
Belmore, R. Soutar, Leslie Kenyon, Thompson; Mesdames 
Mills, Eily Desmond, Jessie Danvers, Madge McIntosh, 
Blanche Astloy, Madge Ray, Mirrielees. Preceded, at 8 .". 
by HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGHBRED. Messrs. 
John Billington, Henry Westland, George Shelton, C. M. 
Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzrov Morgan ; Misses Henrietta 
Watson, Florence Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8, THE SECRET. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE? 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Woedim 
Grussmith, Messrs. J. Boauchnmp, 8. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. Hclmore, J. L. 
Mackay; Mesdames Gladys IImurrey, May Palfrey, Esmd 
Borcngor, Helena Dacre. At 8,15, HAL, THE HIGH¬ 
WAYMAN. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION.—PODRTH THOUSAND. With 6 Maps, 
specially prepared, 8vo, doth, 15s. 

THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND. 

By GEO. ADAM SMITH, D.D., 

Frofessor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

SPEAKER.—" The book is too rioh to summarise.The language is particular ly 

well chosen. Few page* are without some telling phrase happily oonatzucted to 
attract attention and hold the memory, and we often feel that’the wealth of imagery 
would be cxeesaire for prose were it not that it is chosen with such appropriateness 

and identiflo truth..To the reader much of the pleasure of perusing the volume 

comes from its luxurious typography, and the exquisite series of orographies! maps 
prepared by Mr. Bartholomew from the work of the Surrey. These maps alone are 
more suggestive and enlightening than many treatises, and they are destined, we 
trust, to enliven many a sermon, and turn the monotdny of the records of Israeliiish 
wars into a thrilling roman oe.” 


THIBD EDITION, crown 8 to, cloth, 5s. 

STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 

Lectures delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary. 
By Rev. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


THIRD EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, doth, 12a. 

THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
BEFORE A.D. 170. 

By W. M. RAMSAT, M.A., LL.D, D.O.L, 

Professor of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. 

Prcf. W. Sahdat in the EXPOSITOR .—“ The whole volume is full of freshness 
and originality. He has sucoeeded in investing a number of critical ducuaeions 
with extraordinary vividness and reality.” 


SIXTH EDITION, 8ro, cloth, 12s. 

CHRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. 

By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 

Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 

SPECTATOR.— “'Bit work is, without donbt, one of the meat valuable and 
comprehensive contributions to theology that has been made during this generation.-” 


With Portrait, .Map, and 

FROM THE 


SECOND EDITION.-FOURTH THOUSAND 
23 Illustrations, 6s. 

LETTERS AND SKETCHES 
NEW HEBRIDES. 

By MAGGIE WHITECROSS PATON 

(Mrs. John G. Patch, of Aniwa). 

Edi-cd by her Brother-in- Law, Rev. JAMES. PATON, B A. 

TIMES .—“ A vtry attractive piece of missionary literature, full of vivid 
descriptions of nature and life.” 


THE WOMAN AT HOME, for MARCH. 


Price 6d. Profusely IUuttrated. Contains: 

1- IAN MACLAREN AT HOME. ) With a flue series of 
By Jakes Ashcroft Noble. / Photographs. 

2. MR. LAURENS “ALMA TADEMA, R.A" ) With a special series 
An Interview. By Baeonesb von Zsdlitz. / of Pictures. 


3. THE MARCHIONESS of DUFFBRIN. J 


With Portraits and 
Interiors. 


A most interesting Article. By M. Griffith 

4. THE BANNS of MARRIAGE. \ Fully 

By L. T. Meads. J Illustrated. 

5. KATHLEEN. By Annib S. Swan. Folly Illustrated. 

6. A CLEAR OASE. By Adslinb Ssbobant. 

A Story of Journalistic Life in London. Illustrated. 

AND MANY OTHER ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 

THE WOMAN AT HOME, 6d. Monthly. 

THIRD EDITION, with NEW PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 

With Dlustrations. 

THE BRONTES IN IRELAND. 

By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

Andrew Lano in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says: “Dr. Wright's 
pictures of Irish life, of the fight, the ghosts—huge, palpable ghosts—of the wbiikey- 
drinking, the temperance movement, the love-making, the youth of Patriok Bronte, 
the adventure of Hugh III., and the critical remarks on the novels, are all excellent.” 


SECOND THOUSAND, Art linen, gilt top, 6i. 

KERRIGAN’S QUALITY. 

By JANE BARLOW, 

Author of “ Irish Idylls,” Ac. 

ATHSNAEUkC—“ One of the moot notable achievements of the fiction of the 
year.” 

Art linen, gilt top, Os. 

LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 

By WALTER RAYMOND. 

Mr. Richard Lb Gaxlienne says: “ Perhaps the most beautiful book outside 
poetry published this year.” 

With Portrait and 26 Illustration, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF UGANDA. 

By Rev. R. P. ASHE, M.A, 

Author of ” Two Kings of Uganda.” 

GLASGOW HERALD .—" Uc questionably a valuable addition to the history of 
British Central Africa.” 

J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

Bnckram, gilt top, price 6s. each. 

1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 13th Edition. 

2. AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. 9th Edition. 

3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 6th Edition. 

4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 8th Edition. 


Nearly Ready, SIXTH EDITION, completing 30,000. 

BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

By IAN MACLAREN. 

Mr. Gladstone describes “ The Lad o’ Pairfs ” aa “ most touching, most true, most beautiful.” He says there has never been 
anything of the kind finer than the sketch of “ The Country Doctor.” 

A CADEMT .—“ There is scarcely a story that is not an absolute success.” 

London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A gHEPBEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILUEIiS, S7, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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[Registered, as a Newspaper. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


J. J. JUSSERAND'S NEW WORK. 


I At all libraries and Booksellers'. 

A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE : from the ROTH 

Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSKRAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring Life," *'Piers Plowman," Jj XU 

WORLDS 


Arc. 


Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. not. 

Daily Chronicle.— ' Wc welcome it as the work of a sympathetic and gifted scholar.We may any, without contradic¬ 

tion, thnt tho marvellous story of our-literature in its vital connection with the origin and growth of the English people 
has never been treated with ft greater union of conscientious research, minute scholarship, pleasantness of humour, 
picturesqueness of style, and symi>athetic intimacy." 


BARRED: 


“THE MED5U1D SERIES."— N*w Volumb. 

THE BEST PLAYS of BEN JONSON. Vol. III. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Frontispiece. 


By 


(Three months after date of publication, the price will be raised to 3s. G<1.) 


[AV.ct icftk. 


A Novel. 

SYDNEY KEAN. 

Cloth, 3s. 63. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 

LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the PLOWMAN. An English 

Poem of the 14th Century, done into Modem Prose, with ar Introduction, by KATE M. WARREN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


SPINOZA: TRACTATUS de INrELLEOTUS EMENDATIONE. 

Translated, with Preface and Notes, by W. HALE WHITE. Translation Revised by AMELIA HUTCHINSON 
S1TRLING, M.A. (Edinb.). Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE STORY of the EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the 

Hon. A. WILMOT. Cloth, with Map, 5s. 

** A summary at onco lucid, instructive, and authoritative, of South African history..Mr. Wilmot writes candidly 

and dispassionately.”— Times. 


SKETCHES OF ANGLO-WEST-INDIAN LIFE. 

GOSSIP of the CARIBBEES. By W. H. R. Trowbridge, Author 

of "The Children of Men." Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

POPULAR SAYING 3 DISSECTED. By A. Wallace. Cloth 

gilt, 3s. (Rl. 

“ One can dip into Mr. Wallace’s book anj where and be sure of getting both entertainment and instruction." 

dlas'jou} lferahl. 


THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 

OLD BROWN'S COTTAGES. By John Smith. Paper, Is. 6d.; 

Cloth, 2s. 

“ It is a pleasant relief to welcome a distinct success. In addition to its other attractions, it has the by no means 
despicable one of variety."— Daily Chronicle . 


THE NEW “AUTONYM.” 

A BACHELOR MAID. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Paper, Is. 6d.; 

cloth, 2s. 

" An extremely va’uablo addition to the scries .”—Daily Chr nicle. 

A CYCLOPAEDIA of NAMES. 1 vol., half-cloth extra, £2 2s. net; 

half-morocco, £2 16s. net. Tho work will also be issued in Four Monthly Parts, strongly bound in limp clotli, 
price 10s. Gd. each. Part I., ready next week. 

‘‘A book of ready reference for proper names of every conceivable kind.Calculated to reuder substantial service 

to readers of all classes ."—Daily News. 


Price Is. W. 


Price Is. 


THE CENTURY for March j ST. NICHOLAS for March 


Contains— 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Wm. M. Sionno. 
Illustrated. 

PIETER DE HOOCU. By Timothy Cole. Illustrated. 
THE HORSE-MARKET. By H. 0. Mcrwin. 


Contains— 

THE KING'S ANKUS. 

By RUBYARD KirLING. 

Illustrated. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Brandcr Matthews. 


PROEM to a VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. By Edm. C. | THE BROWNIES through tho UNION. By Fulmer Cox. 
Stcdman. Ate. Ac. Ac. I Ac. Ac. Ac. 


Gnanliane —“ Wo have dwelt on this book because 
it is intellectual and deserves notice. It evidently 
reflects much of the author's mind, but bo Is too 
just not to show the declension and growing 
materialism of the hero’s character when bereft of 
hope and faith.” 

Christian Under.— " The life of a country parish 
of the worst kind, its m’nuto jealousies, its un¬ 
reasonable revenges, its insensibility to higher 
influences, has never been portrayed with more of 
grim truth. Writers must not load us in'o any 
delusions as to the universality of rustic piety, and 
here we have the other uglier side. And ihe stages 
of a man's laps) from faith, and his struggle to 
keep some kind of self-respect in hia preaching 
through it all, are pniofttlly credible. The book 
has much genuine power, and some of the Scots is 
admirable.” 

Glasgow Herald. —” Most be drawn from life. It 
is unfaltering and courageous. It is a piece ot 
realism in tho true spirit of Zola, yet with not a 
single word or phrase which could distress the most 
sensitive. It is a stmnge book. To students of 
Scottish clerical life it will have many points of 
great interest." 

Acadttni/. —“ One feels an irresistible sympathy 
with tho hero in the troubled workings of his nrnrt 
and under the temporal ills that beset him. Excel¬ 
lent glimpses there are, too, of various phases ot 
Scottish charactor and manners which none but a 
Scot could have drawn.” 

Morning Post.— “This work is not an indifferent 
one. The author has drawn some strong character 
sketches, including that of his ill-fated hero. He 
has a sense of humour shown In tho descriptions of 
the worthies of the hero's parish, and at limes 
exhibits no little power of 'imagination.' ” 

Daily Telegraph.—" In the discussions on natural 
laws and the science of life them is much food for 
thought, set out with attractive symmetry and re¬ 
markable suggestiveness.” 

Xortli Britsh Daily Moil.—" In the minute descrip¬ 
tion of many of the characters introduced tho 
1 author strikes us as working from tho life, however 
much the sombre and unpleasant experience of tho 
hero may seem to go beyond the ordinary course of 
flffftirs*" 

Leeds Mercury.— “ It does not flag in interest from 
the outset to tho conclusion. A strong vein of 
pathos prevails.’' 

Liverpool Mercury.—" Mnch acu'eness is shown in 
; L lie intellectual sparring that goes on.” 

Scotsman.—" The writor nf ' Both Worlds Barred ’ 
has some ttcqnaintance with Scottish rural life and 
character, and is not without appreciation of wbat 
is quaint and humorous thorein.” 

Baptist—"A story illustrating tbo unhappy career 
of a Scotch minister whose ministry was simply a 
profession,” 

Independent.—" A Scotch novel with soma apt 
character drawing.” 

Evangelical Magazine.—" Amusing, and does not 
drag in the telling.” 

Meihodist Recorder.—" A sad story of ft wrecked 
life.” 

1 Christian World. —” Gleams of humour. Power of 
characterisation." 

Howa/i,-" Cheerful and entertaining." 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TO LITERARY men.-g. s.curryer, 

-1- Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors ami Editors. Type¬ 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, K.C. 


OLYMPIA'S JOURNAL. By W. S. Holnat. 

Grown 8ro, 3s. 

“ Instead of the Keepsake ladies, we have Theodora 
of the £ Yellow Bookthe dreadful ‘She' of ‘ Key¬ 
notes,’ ‘ The Woman who Bid , and last, but not 
least of this army of militant women, £ Olympia’ of 
the Journal. She did—what did she do ? The 
most inhuman deed of all—she married a man, to 
make copy of him! ”— 4< The Wares of Autolycus in 
Pall Mall Gazette 

££ A clever work of fiction . . . readable to a 
degree not too commonly reached.”--- Scotsman. 

££ A faithful and clever presentment of a woman’s 
temperament. . . . That Mr. Holnut has realised 
Olympia’s character is a great thing, but that he 
should have enabled his readers to do likewise is a 
greater ’’ —Star. 

London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Youk Street, Covent Garden, W.O._ 


T ADY ELOCUTIONIST wishes PUPILS 

J—^ for English speaking, conversation, and recitation.—F. L., The 
Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

A LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader— Address Mrs. 
N., Acade my Office, 2 7, Chancery Lane._ 

/^ENTLEMAN (29) f with a knowledge of 

Ancient and Modem Art, DESIRES EMPLOYMENT. Could 
help Collector or take charge of Collection.—C. Coi.k, Mu j land, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

■PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

JL —viz., PAINTING8 in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, C'rome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney. Honpncr. 
Beeclicy, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vinoeut.—Apply to Messrs. Dowdkswell, 160, New Bond Street. 

T3 E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLll DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a largo public school (boys and girls).— 
Address, Instructor, Academy Office, 27, Chancery Laue. 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, ftc.; schools also rcoommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, g, J/aucoster Place, Strand, W.C. 

THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

JL A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. ** A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, Rhd Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interview's by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

I- AUTHORS.— Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburgho Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL' promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAM S & N O R G AT E, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

■15, GREAT RUSS E L L STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the moat 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE TIME-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

"Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections: — 

NATIONAL GALLF.RY, LONDON, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 

urrizr, Florence, 

PITTf, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 

FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


' LOUVBK, PARIS, 

| LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 

I HARM 1TAGK, ST. PETEKS- 
j BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LiRGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH ami ENGLI8H ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR. Ac. _____ 

The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 

181 pnges, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
GS Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, po*t 
free, One Shilling. 

AUIOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

Nkw Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


lX/TESSRS. J. O. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ill abt reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVBNT GARDEN. W.C 
Are the eole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich. 
th« well-known Arti« In PHOTOGRAVURE, now palronleedbr the 
leading London Art Publishing Finn.. A large Collection ol In- 
portant Plates always on view. _ ^ 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
.a the market, which are specially adapted to meet tho wants ol 
Antiquarians, Archmologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

f/’or the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs, Views, Books Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , dc., dec., atamoderateccst 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON. 


u 


NIVERSITY of WALES. 


The University Court will shortly appoint MATRICULATION 

kTWO in ENGLISH*!.ANGUAGE and the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
aod WALKS. 

TWO in LATIN. _ „ 

ONE Si! l'aiu"t E U,e following :-GREEK. WELSH. FRENCH, 
GERMAN. DYNAMICS, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY. 

Particulars will be furnished by the Registrar of the LDiversity, 
care of Messrs. Faithfull ft Owen, 11. Victoria Street. London, S.W , to 
whom applications must 1m; sent on or before March 22nd. _ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Applications are invited for the post of REGISTRAR. Salary £35<*. 
Applications and testimonials should be sent in on or before March 
14th. 1895, to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 
obtained. Ivor Jamcs. Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

February 13th. 1805. 

HPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

GRANTS THK 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Eximination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard, being the same as that for tho 

■ r . ___ mi__...... ..wnmln.l inn u ra wl Ami rn trl A rtfinlllFIl. 


Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
L >ndon, Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwoastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, ftc. 

For Piospjctus, ftc., apply to tho Secrztart, L.LA. Scheme, tlio 
University, St. Andrews, N.B __ 

U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— 

An EX IMINATIOX will take place nt Uppingham on the 3rd, 
4th, and 5th of April. 1895. for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum. two of £50 per annum, two of £30 ner annum, each 
tenable at the School Candidates entertained free of charge if appli¬ 
cation bo made by 15th March. 19B5. 

EpLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

Hi THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to£20) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and loth.—Apply to the Head Master._ 

/N IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.— 

FORTHCOMING EX \M (NATION.—ASSISTANT LIBRA¬ 
RIAN and CLERK in rb • MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEoL<)«.\, 
Jermyn Street (22-35), 21st .U ARCH. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can l*e received. 
They must lie made on forms, to be obtained, with particular*, from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London. 8. M. 

QEDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.— 

lO I should he very grateful for NAMES of OLD 8EI>- 
BEUGHIAXS before 1HJ0, or for Letters Relating to tho School.— 
B. Wii.son, Sedbcrgh. Yorkshire. 


LATE 


ROBERT 

A.K.A. 


THORBURN, 


[£HE 

Aided by the c >urteKV of Mrs Thovhum, widow of the above eminent 


EX liiBIT " hlVortiy a" COLLECTION of 
GALLERY, 114, NEW B *ND STREET, W. 

Messrs. D. ft F. veulure to appeal to owners of “ Thorburua . 
par ticulars of examples w hich they may bs kindly disposed to lend. 


for 
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MUBIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


AND 


■gOOKSELLERS, 

J^OOK EXPORTERS, 

T300K BINDERS, 

J^IBRARIANS. 

TjpNGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

rjlHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD. 

■jyj'UDlE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

241 BR0MPT0N B0AD > 8 W > “ d 

^lO QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

o LONDONi 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 953.-MARCH, 1890. — 2s. W. 

CO STENTS .—The Scottish School of Paikting.- 

Si* Bartlx Freke.- A FoaaiONia, chaps. xv.-xx.- 

The Salhon-Fishexi** oe Noeway.-Did Jvnius 

commit Suicide? by A. Lang. -The Court or Demos. 

-Should Golf be Encouraged at Public Schools ? 

-Axes Men ahd Aeab Horses.-The Touch or 

SrxiBG, by D. Storrar Meldrum.-A Visit to Buddhist 

AMD TAO-IST MoMASTEEIES OM THE Lo FAU SAM.- 

Francis Richaed Sandfokd.-Habitual Offenders. 

-The Ribk of the Cuetain. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS. Enmncaon and London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 4BS. MARCH. Price 1 >. 

Contents. 

l.-THE HERONS. Chapters XHL-XV. 

1—OCR OBLIGATIONS to ARMENIA. 

3.—ROBERT SOUTHEY. By Gsosos BantTsnraY. 

A—THE 8ANCHO PANZAoI MADAGASCAR. By Julian Coubitt. 

5 . —SOME HUMOURS of PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 

6. -MY FRIEND BEPPINO. 

7. —THE TRANSFORMATION of the BLACK COUNTRY. 

8. —FROISSART the HISTORIAN. By G. C. Macaulay. 

9. —THE SOLDIER in PRINT. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Now Edited hr W. E. BENLEY. 

Onn Shillino Monthly 
The most readable of the Monthlies. 

MARCH Cost .NTS, 

Kenneth Grmhame. IN ARCADY; Bpenscr Wilkinson. THE 
PASSING of ENGLAND; “ X.” LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL; 
C. F. Keary. INDIA: Impressions VIII.-XI.; P. Verlaine. X UNE 
FEMME; A. Clerk. IN PRAISE of CONVENTION; C. E. Raimond. 
’GUSTUS FREDERICK: George Wyndham. M.P. THE POETRY 
of the PRISON; A. R. Wliiteway. POLITICS in NEWFOUNDLAND; 
G. W. Steerena MR. BALFOUR’S PHILOSOPHY ; J. K. Starley. 
THE CYCLE; Alexander Soott. THE COMPLETE HUSBAND; 
Charles Whibley. TWO THIEVES : II. O. Wells. THE TIME 
MACHINE, VH.-VI1I. 

London: W;lliam Hxixemann, 21 , Bedford Street, W.C 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

il Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON,Limited, htgh-clals Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for pnut4ng 
said binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to onyono wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London." 


WILSONS & MILNE’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE SECRET OF WARDALE 

COURT, and other Stories. By Andb^k Hope. 1 vol.,6s. 
A Collection of Tales by s comparatively new writer of 
great promise. 

“The author handles her themes with an ability that 
should obtain a very favourable reception for her stories. 

Momxny Pott. 

“ Four clever tales."— Athenaeum. 

“ Written with remarkable power .”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The authoress has a genuine gift for narrative, and 
contrives to interest without everlndulging In flashy epigram 
or pseudo-brilliant vulgarity ."—Manchester Guardian. 

NICOL THAIN, MATERIALIST. 

By the Author of “The Life of Thomas Wanl-ss, 
Peasant,” Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“ As an artist he has fonnd bis feet. . . . His method 
is bitiDg and stern, his grip on the attention is masterful. 

Birmingham Daily Poet. 

“NioolThaln is s distinctly good villain.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 

THE LIFE OF THOMAS WARLESS, PEASAET. 

One vol., crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“Thestyle Is remarkable for its power and simplicity, and 
everything and everybody depicted In the story It real and 
vivid .”—Bradford Observer. I...J 

“ There la no clue to the hand that penned the story of s 
Warwickshire labourer's hard life. Whoever he may be, he 
knows his subject .”-Literary World. 


HEROES IN HOMESPUN: 

Scenes and 8tories from the American Emancipation 
Movement. By Ascott R. Hope Author of “ Men of the 
Backwoods,” " Redskin and Paleface," " Royal Youths," 
&c„ St c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, es. 

"A volume of no Uttle value.”— Spectator. 

“ All these stories are admirably told In this record of 
one of the noblest campaigns In history." 

Westminster Gazette. 


THE HISTORY OF CDRREHCY, 

1252 - 1894 . 

Being an Account of the Gold and Silver Cur¬ 
rencies of Enrope and America, from the Thirteenth 
Century to the Present Day, and their relation to 
the Monetary and Mercantile Experience of the 
Commercial World. 

By WILLIAM A. SHAW, M.A., F.R.H.S., F.R.S.S. 

One Vol., 15«. 

“ Anyone who has been misled by the version of history 
presented by the bimetallists should study Mr. Shtw'sbook.” 

“There have been few more Important contributions to 
the material of the currency controversy of these latter 
days.”— Scotsman. 

“ Those interested in the bimetallic controversy will do 
well to study the question in the light which this work 
throws upon the metallic currencies of Europe.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL, 

SLANG AND TECHNICAL TERMS In me on the Stock 
Exchange and In the Money Market. Edited by A. J. 
Wilson. Price 8s. [Ready bth March. 


Price 1 s. net. 14«. per annum, poet free. 

THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

Edited by A. J. Wilson. 

Contents of March Number : 

Grand Trunk Railway Finance. 

The Lesson of France. 

Illinois Central Railroad. 

The Board of Trade Report for 1893 on Companies 
winding up—China and Japan—Blindfolded Mr. Fowler— 
The New South-Eastern Railway Chairman—Helps to 
Colonial Solvency In 1894—More Money for New South 
Wales—South Australia still Athlrst-Newfoundland 
Painted on the Spot-ReflUing the United States 
Treasury “Gold Sieve’’—Lord Herschelland Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams—A Canadian Darkness which may 
be Felt—Etc., etc. 


London : 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

MARCH. 


PRESIDENTS and POLITICS in FRANCE. By Augustin Filon. 
PARLIAMENTAKY QUESTIONS of tho DAY:- 

1. Mr. Morleyand the IrishLand Bill. ByT.W.RcBtEU,M.P 

2. Church Disestablishment. By H. M. Bowras, Q.C. 




ACTING: an Art. By Hksry Irving. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

TWO MODERN rOETS. By H. D. Traill. 

POLITICS and the POOR-LAW. By T. Machay. 

VENETIAN ART at the NEW GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 
THE METHOD of ORGANIC EVOLUTION.-II. By Alfmd R. 
Wallace, F.R.8. 

8TEPHANE MALLARME. By Frederic Carrel. 

AN ALGERIAN WINTER-RESORT: Biskra. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. 


THE CRI8IS in NEWFOUNDLAND. By Rer. William Greiwell. 
THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. 17-20. By W. H. Malloce. 


CORRESPONDENCE:- „ , . , „ . 

Alien Immigration: a Rejoinder. By Arrold White. 

The Crimea in 1854 and 1804 By Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood 

G.C.B., V.C. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

A YEAR OF SPORT AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 

With numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, Bryan Hook, 
Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley Berkeley, Ac. 

Demy 4to, 21a. net. [Thu day. 

This Book is a consecutive work, dealing, in their sequence, with 
forty-five oonsecutive and most interesting seasonal phases of Sport 
and Natural History iu the British Islands. 


R. 8. GUNDRY. 

CHINA, PRESENT AND PAST. 

By B. 8. GUNDRY. 

Author of “ China and her Neighbours.” 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ This day . 

%• This Volume deals with the Educational System of China and 
her Industrial Progress-Foreign Intercourse and Maritime Custom 
Service—Currency and Trade—Products and Resource*-Missionary 
Question and Ancestor Worship—Judicial Torture—Antagonism and 
its Causes, Ac. 

W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8. 

THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 

With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. 

... Mr. Alfred Runrel Wallace spoke of the extreme value and 
internet of thin volume when it wu originallypubUshed, andobaran. 
tertaed it aa “altogether unique among book, on natural history, 
and a. “the moat interesting and delightful of modem hook, on 
natural history.” 

J. V. MAEMERY. 

THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: 

Its Origin, Course, Promoters, and Remits. 

By J. V. MARMERY. 

With an Introduction by SAMUEL LAING. 

Demy Svo, 7s. 8d. [Beady. 

. • The object of this volume l> to give a survey of scieutiflo advance 
from the earliest times to the present y«r. It .ndeavours to review, 
eoneiselv and impartially, the claima to fame in research of both men 
and nations, andliums up the material and moral effect# of science in 
Europe. Mr. Leing in nie introduction oharaeterisea thevoiume ae 
'* a work of great learning and research.” 

A. E. T. WATSON. 

BKETCHES in the HUNTING FIELD. 

By A. E. T. WATSON. 

A Now Edition, with numerous Illustrations by 
John Storgess. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 

A Sew and Cbenper Edition of Remlnlsoenrei by the Editor of 
he Illustrated Sportina and Dramatic Neme. containing ail the Ulus, 
rations by John Storgess which appeared in the original edition*. 

G. F. UNDERHILL and H. S. SWEBTLAND. 

rHROUGH A FIELD-GLASS. 

By G. F. UNDERHILL and H. 8. SWEETLAND. 
With Illustrations by L. Thackeray. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

(corxaisai.) 

In 37 vols., small crown Svo, 87s. 

Clearly printed en good paper and 
BOUHD IN BSD CLOTH. 

The Volumes to be had separately, Is. each. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST- 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

Notice.- THE TEMPLE BAR 

MAGAZINE M MARCH, 1896, contains, among 
other articles of interest: THE CREMATION of Col. 
CALVERLEY—SOMR RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT 
LOU 18 STEVENSON—LETTERS of EDWARD FITZ¬ 
GERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1883- HO NNIE. 
a Study of Irish Peasant Life—AN ENGLISH GIRL 
i* INDIA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO —A 
D 0 UBTER'S DIAR Y— CHINESE GENTLEMA N and 
VIRTU0S08-A CAIRO SCANDAL , Are. 


TWO NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


FORTY YEARS at the POST 

OFFICE, 1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By 
FREDERICK E. BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, with Diagrams, &c., 21s. 

‘" Two volumes of universal interest.”— Graphic. 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S A. In 2 vole., 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 

44 A thoroughly charming book.”— World. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 

THE HISTORY of ROME. By 

THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A Now and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 37s. Gd. 


NOW READY. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1780-1800). Bv LOUI8 ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK 8HOBERL. 
New Edition, with 60 Illustrations on Steel. In 5 vols,, 
demy 8vo, 45s. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, Os. 


NOW BEADY. 

THE MODEL of CHRISTIAN 

GAY. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL. 

44 A very woll-written and interesting story, in which one 
is glad to find no touch of psychological nastiness. The 
phases of Californian life which Mr. Vachel chooses to 
depict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion 
and restraint.”— Globe. 

44 An excellent story of life in California. Tho author is 
exceedingly successful in dealing with character. The book 
is full of interesting, often exciting, situations, from a 
lynching' to a fight with a bear.”— Yorkshire Post. 


NOW READY. 

THE MERMAID. 

A LOTS TALE. 

By L. DOUGALL, 

Author of 44 Beggars All,” Ac. 


NOW READY. 

A PAR80N at BAY. By Harold 

VALLINGS, Author of 44 The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” Ac. 

44 A story abounding in new features and palpitating with 
human interest. It is tho tragedy of the hero’s martyrdom, 
at tho hands of a couple of selfish, unprincipled women, 
that Mr. Vallings recounts with singular force and impres¬ 
siveness ; as well as a subordinate life-drama of harrowing 
pathos and profound horror, with a realism the grimness 
of which hft9 never been surpassed by Zola himself. Tho 
book is simply a chef df oeuvre of its sort.”— Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

DIANA TEMPE8T. 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of “ Sir Charles Danvers,” Ac. 


Bichard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street | 

Publishersin Ordinary to Her Majesty the ftueen. | 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

EDITF.D by 

H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., 

Sometime Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 

Vol. in., 15S- [Ready shortly. 

Vol. HI. embraces tbe Period from the 
Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death 
of Elizabeth. 

Amongst the Principal Contents of Vol. III. are :— 

Political and Constitutional History, by A. L. Smith and 
A. Hissall; the Suppression of tho Monasteries, by the 
Rev. F. A. Gakquet, D.D.; tho New Learning, by 
J. Bass Mullihger; the Art of War, by C. Oman; 
Naval History, by W. Laird Clowes ; Tudor Literature, 
by Geokgb Saintsbcry ; Discovery and Exploration, by 
C. Raymond Bkazlky, F.R.G.S.; Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment, by R. E. Pkothero ; the Poor Laws, by W. A. S 
Hewins ; Elizabethan Society, by George Saintsbuky ; 
Elizabethan Manners and Costume, by Miss M. B ateson ; 
Scotch History from the Earliest Times, by James 
Colville, D.Sc.; Irish History from the Earliest Times, 
by P.W. Joyce, LL.D. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF AN 

IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 
OF VOLUMES. 

THE CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 

EDITED BY 

SIR HENRY E. 110SC0E, 

D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P. 

Ready in a few days, price 3s. Gd. 

JOHN DALTON and the RISE 

of MODBB1T CHEMISTRY. By Sir HENRY 
E. ROSCOE, F.R.S. 

To be followed shortly by 

MAJOR RENNELL, F.R.S, and 

THE BISE of ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY 

By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S., Preei- 
dent of tho Royal Geographical Society. 

AND OTHER VOLUMES. 


POSTPONEMENT of I 
the Publication of 

A KINGS DIARY. 

By PERCY WHITE, 

Author of “ Mr. Dailey-Martin.” 

Price Is. 4d. 

NOTICE.—In view oflhe large orders 
from the Trade for “A KING’S 
DIARY,” the Publication has been 
POSTPONED from March 4th to 
MONDAY, MARCH 11th. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Lvdgats Hill, London. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


Into the Highways and Hedges. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

EARLY REVIEWS. 

The World say*‘ Into the Highways and Hodges’ would have 
been a remarkable work of fiction at any time; it i* phenomenal at 
thU, for it i* neither trivial, eccentric, coarse, nor pretentious, but the 
opposite of all these, and a very fine and loftv conception. The man 
is wonderfully drawn, real bed with a masterly campletcnow, and the 
woman is worthy of him. Tho whole of the story is admirably con¬ 
ceived and sustained- A wonderful book." 

The Daily Tel graph says: “ This exceptionally noble and stirring 
book. Recounted with unflagging verve and vigour, wc unhesitatingly 
sav that it has hardly a dull or superfluous page.” 

The A’ew Age says: “A remarkably strong hovel. I often thought 
of Georgo Eliot when reading this book, which 1 advise everyone to 
read.” ( Katharixk Tvxan.) 

The Glasgow Herald says: “A remarkable and powerful book ; one 
of the most interesting novels that oue has seen for some time." 

The Manchester Courier says: “Mr. Montreaor’s next book will he 
eagerly awaited by all those who make the acquaintance of his first, 
for a more strikingly original or a stronger novel has not appeared for 
gome time." 

[ A Third Edition is in the press. 

The Unknown Life of Christ. 


By NICOLAS NOTOVITCU. Translated by V. 
CRISPE. With Maps, Portraits, and Illustrations. In 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. [ This day. 

NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 1 FORBID 
THE BANNS.” 

The Secret of the Court: a 


Romance of Life and Death. By FR4NKFORT 
MOORE. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 17 Full-page 
and other Illustrations, by G. H. Edwards, 3s. Od. 

A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 

Passion’s Puppets. In crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, 6s. 

The World says: "The psychological studv of man is setting in with 
intenscst new vigour. Read ‘Passion's Puppets’; it is well worth 
reading." 

CHEAP EDITION. 

MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOB 

The History of Napoleon I. From 

1802 to 1815. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAU DK 
FRANCOIS dk MENEVAL. The work complete! l>y 
the addition of hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
Translated and fully Annotatod by ROBERT H. 
SHERARD. In 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters and 
Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. per volume. [Afccl week. 
The Times, in a review of nearly eight columns, speaks of tho work 
as being both valuable and important, and extremely interesting. 

Tho Daily Mews is of opinion that students and historians who wish 
to form a trustworthy estimate of Napoleon cannot afford to neglect 
this testimony by one of his most intimate associates. 

T ie SalU'day Review says that the Interest is sustained to the very 
last pages, and must be acknowledged to be little less than absorhiug. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF FRANKFORT MOORE’S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

One Fair Daughter. Her Story. 

In cloth gilt, 6s. [A Fourth Edition in the press. 

"There is no lack of good things in this clever and vivacious novel." 

Bookman. 

BY EMILE ZOLA. 

The Mysteries of Marseilles: a 

Novel. Translated by EDWARD VIZETELLY, with 
new Portrait of M. Zola. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

[A Second Edition in the press. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 A DAUGHTER 
OF THE KING.” 

The Majesty of Man. In crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

A FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 

A New Note: a Novel. In crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, Os. [Immediately. 

%• This Novel has passed throuyh Four Editions in Two-volume 
form . 

A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF 44 COUSIN CINDERELLA.” 

Lord Goltho, an Apostle of White¬ 

ness. In crown 8vo, I8s. \Immidiatr'y. 

A FOURTH and CHEAP EDITION of MRS. OLIPHAXT'S 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 

A House in Bloomsbury. In 


handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

A CHEAP EDITION OF DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S 
NOVEL. 

A Rising Star: a Story of the 

Stage. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

London : Hvtchinsox & Co., Palemoeter Bow. 
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iVo. 1191, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Historical Sketches of the Reign of Queen 

Anne. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillans.) 
To a large class of readers Mrs. Oliphant 
has an indubitable right of appeal as one 
of the most skilful book-makers of our 
time. I use the term with no derogatory 
intentions. For to the making of a good 
book which shall fulfil a useful function, 
though it be not distinguished by origi¬ 
nality of genius, by minuteness of research, 
or by novelty of theme, certain qualities of 
mental equipment, of insight and exposi¬ 
tion, are necessary, which are not always 
forthcoming, and instead of which we have 
too often to be satisfied with the mere 
venturesomeness of the literary spirit. To 
these qualities, at least, Mrs. Oliphant may 
lay undeniable claim. Her work as a pro¬ 
lific novelist is marked by a quiet distinction 
of tone and subtle analysis of character; 
her numerous biographies display many 
gifts and graces of sympathetic portraiture; 
and if as a literary historian her methods 
have been somewhat superficial, she has 
never fallen below a certain level of respect¬ 
able achievement. In her present work 
that level is maintained, though perhaps 
not greatly exceeded; and its merits are 
certainly more pronounced on the literary 
than on the historical side. Written some 
years ago for the Century magazine, and 
subjected in its pages to a serious process 
of editorial curtailment, on account of the 
number of illustrations which the exigencies 
of that periodical enforced, these sketches 
are now republished in their complete and 
original form. They are seven in number, 
the first two dealing with “ The Queen and 
the Duchess,” the third and fourth with 
“ The Quaker” (Penn), and the remaining 
three with “ The Dean ” (Swift), “ The 
Journalist" (Defoe), and “ The Humourist ” 
(Addison). 

As regards her general claims to be heard 
on that Augustan age whioh has fascinated 
so many historians and critics, Mrs. Oliphant 
sets up no exorbitant demand. She is 
simply “the domestic cicerone in a great 
house, the respectable housekeeper giving 
her guidance through the picture gallery 
of the historical mansion to a crowd ever 
renewed of sightseers,” and her part is 
“ to indicate all the personages who stand 
stately on the walls.” It is not to be denied 
that in tbis case the “ housekeeper ” shows 
considerable intimacy with her “picture 
gallery,” nor that she is almost garrulously 
free of its family histories. Neither is she 
afraid of expressing “small opinions” of 
her own for the onlooker’s edification— 
often, one notes, in favour of the women¬ 


folk in her collection. She is, indeed, 
rather amusingly indignant at the way in 
which women in general have been treated 
by the writers of histories. 

“ Women in history, strangely enongh, seem 
always to impart to the chronicle a certain heat 
of personal feeling to which their companions 
are not subject. Whether it is that the historian 
is impatient to find himself arrested by the 
troublesome personality of a woman, and that 
a certain resentment of her intrusion colours 
all his appreciation of her; or that her appear¬ 
ance naturally possesses an individuality which 
breaks the line, it is difficult to tell; but the 
calmest chronicler becomes a partisan when he 
treats of Mary and Elizabeth, and no one can 
name Sarah of Marlborough without foaming 
at the mouth.” 

And so she would fain have us think better 
than we are wont of that “ imperious terma¬ 
gant ” whose domination over the “ good ” 
Queen Anne held for so long, and was 
fraught with so much that was significant 
to the destinies of England. In her relation 
of that strange connexion between the 
queen and the duchess, the writer, while 
affecting considerable sympathy for Anne, 
is plainly under the spell of “Mrs. Free¬ 
man’s ” masterful personality. Herein is the 
novelist betrayed; and her instinct for a 
striking character, an arresting situation, 
an effective dinoument, lands her in the 
position of an admiring protagonist rather 
than that of a judicious critic. That the 
duchess reminds one of “ a beautiful Ish- 
mael ” is very well from the pictorial stand¬ 
point, but it remains true that she was a 
selfish and arrogant parasite; that she had 
dear views on matters of policy may be 
granted to the credit of her understanding, 
but her views somehow always coincided 
with her personal interests; and even the 
fact that she held “a hero in her bonds” 
is no reason why a nation should have been 
degraded to her whims. The writer’s views 
take a pronounced colouring from the 
duchess’s owa “Account of her Conduot,” 
whioh Macaulay, no doubt too strongly, 
condemned as “ a tissue of lies,” but which 
at best can only be regarded as an ex parte 
presentment of an extremely disputable case. 

In dealing with historical questions Mrs. 
Oliphant’s method is somewhat confused, 
and occasionally lacking in moral judg¬ 
ment. Perhaps it is only natural that 
a woman writing in defence of women 
should regard Anne’s epistolary references 
to her brother-in-law as “Caliban” and 
“that Dutch monster” as mere “outbursts 
of indignation ” which “ seem both natural 
and allowable.” But the author goes on to 

g rd at William for selecting Marlborough 
om “among all the other courtiers who 
had been as little steadfast as he, as the 
object of a pertinacious persecution,” and 
says that “ the sins of the others were 
winked at, while Marlborough was thus 
made an example of—and the reader will 
ask, Why ? ” Well, the reader need surely 
not remain long in doubt on the point, when 
it is remembered that Marlborough, from 
his commanding personality, and from his 
position as Lieutenant-General of the Eng¬ 
lish Army, was of all conspirators with the 
Court of St. Germains the most dangerous 
and insidious; and that, as Green asserts, 


in his correspondence with James he “ went 
far beyond ms fellow-traitors in baseness by 
revealing to him, and through him to France, 
the war-projects of the English cabinet.” 
Mrs. Oliphant is seen to better advantage 
in passages where, apart from disputes of 
this sort, she shows an unfailing eye for 
those touches of nature whioh link together 
the past and the present in the kinship of 
humanity. Such, for example, is her 
pathetic account of the child-life and un¬ 
timely death of that poor little Duke of 
Gloucester who alone of Anne’s seventeen 
children survived his birth. 

In her sketch of “The Quaker” the 
writer admits that “ it is perhaps straining 
a little the limits of an historical period to 
place William Penn among the character¬ 
istic figures of the reign of Anne.” Seeing, 
that Penn’s life-work was accomplished when 
he returned from Pennsylvania to England 
for the last time in the year before the Queen 
came to the throne, and that only some 
half-dozen pages are devoted to the un¬ 
important after-events of his career, the 
admission is a perfectly just one. And our 
feeling of regret at his intrusion into space 
which might well have been allotted to 
some much more typical personage of the 
time (say Steele) is heightened by the 
excellence of the presentments we get of 
Swift, Defoe, and Addison. Here the 
author’s vision is in no risk of distortion, 
from the figure of some downtrodden 
woman in need of rescue from under the 
heels of malicious historians. The materials 
to be dealt with are much more adapted for 
the exercise of that faculty of appreciative 
criticism of whioh Mrs. Oliphant has given 
us many praiseworthy examples in former 
works. Not that she oonveys anything that 
is greatly new in reference to the writers 
mentioned; not that she invests their reoord 
with that unmistakable flavour of first-hand 
acquaintance with the Augustan age whioh 
we acknowledge in certain specialists; not> 
either, that we oan agree with all her 
verdicts, especially those of a personal sort. 
Our admiration is rather called forth by 
the graphic skill and deftness of touch 
which enable her to throw such freshness 
and graoe into the telling of an oft-told tale, 

“ without any pretence to original lights or 
serious individual investigations.” 

There is no better instance of this than her 
account of the great Dean. With reference to 
the life of Swift at Moor Park, she combats, 
as it seems to me successfully, the idea that 
his connexion with Sir William Temple was 
at all that of degrading servitude on the 
one hand, or of overbearing patronage on 
the other. She also repudiates the popular 
notions as to the position of “ parsons and 
waiting - maids ” in great households of 
the time, and asserts that “Swift was 
not a sort of literary lacquey nor Stella 
an Abigail.” Much care is bestowed 
on Swift’s political efforts, first on behalf 
of the Whigs, and then in that connexion 
with Harley, whioh formed the _ turning- 
oint in his career and elevated him into a 
ind of literary pontiff, who, as one of his 
biographers asserts, “ dictated the political 
opinions of half the country.” No less 
interesting is the recital of his doings in 
Irelaud, whither, in 1700, he persuaded 
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Esther Johnson and her friend, Mrs. 
Dingley, to remove. His own account of 
that important episode is quoted by Mrs. 
Oliphant, who denies the “sad and mys¬ 
terious ” character of the relations between 
Swift and Stella. “Appearances of blighted 
life or unhappiness,” she writes, “ there are 
none in anything we know of her.” In her 
denial of Swift’s alleged marriage to Stella, 
Mrs. Oliphant evidently believes that she is 
against the whole of the biographers with 
the exception of Forster. But she here 
overlooks the admirable treatment of that 
vexed question by Mr. Ohurton Collins, in 
his Biographical and Critical Study of Swift , 
where it is proved as conclusively as the 
circumstances permit that such marriage 
never took place. Swift’s relations with 
Vanessa are only lightly touched upon, and, 
as one might expect, with considerable 
diminution of sympathy. 

The author’s treatment of Defoe is some¬ 
what severe, and hardly such as would find 
acceptance with his latest biographer. She 
regards him as the moBt “ complete para¬ 
dox ” of a “ paradoxical age.” It must be 
admitted that Defoe is not one of the 
figures who make great claim upon our 
affections, but of his wonderful versatility 
of resource and marvellous industry on 
behalf of the many publio causes he 
espoused there can be no shadow of ques¬ 
tion. Even his political tergiversations are 
explained and defended by himself with 
the complacent casuistry of a mind whose 
most consummate faculty was that of 
making fiction look like fact. On this head, 
however, he receives no mercy from the 
present writer, who, with reference to his 
notorious connexion with Mitt't Journal, 
pictures him as having fallen, “like that 
other Sou of the Morning, deep down into 
Hades, where he became the father of lies 
and betrayer of mankind, before he could 
have been capable of such an infamous 
mission.” Perhaps a little of this virtuous in¬ 
dignation against an unfortunate straggler, 
whose duplioity was at least more innately 
ingenuous than that of his superiors, might 
have been spared for the Townshends and 
the Sunderlands who retained Defoe as their 
tool in the prosecution of the “infamous 
mission ”; especially when we remember 
that in these same pages the perfidy of a 
Marlborough finds something like condona¬ 
tion, on the ground that he was no worse 
than others. But, of course, one must bear 
in mind that, from the novelist’s point of 
view, between Marlborough and Defoe there 
is doubtless the gulf which separates the 
hero from the valet. Apart from Defoe’s 
demerits as a politician, however, the genius 
which produced Rolinton Cruioe and the 
Journal of the Plague receives fitting homage. 

Of all Mrs. Oliphant’s characters her 
prime favourite is evidently Addison, and 
her sketch of the creator of Sir Boger de 
Ooverley is is an example of felioitous 
appreciation. She sayB: 

“Addison is the very embodiment of that 
delightful gift of humour on which we pride 
ourselves so much as a specially English 
quality; his soft laugh touches all the chords 
of sympathy and loving comprehension with a 
tender ridicule in which the oovert praise is 
conveyed with double effeot. That his style is 


the perfection in its way of English style is 
less dear and delightful to us than that what 
it expresses is the perfection of feeling. His 
art is the antipodes of that satirical art 
which views human excellence only as a 
delusion to be assailed on all hands, at the 
best insinuating motives whioh diminish or 
destroy it. Addison, on the other hand, allows 
imperfeotions which his interpretation turns 
into something more sweet than virtue, and 
throws a delightful gleam of love and laughter 
upon the eccentricities and characteristic follies 
of individual nature.” 

Though, unfortunately, Steele finds no 
distinot place of his own in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
gallery, we necessarily get some glimpses of 
him in his connexion with Addison and the 
Tatler. She rightly disputes the truth of 
Macaulay’s assertion that “ almost every¬ 
thing good in the Tatler ” came from the 
latter, and justly thinks that in this con¬ 
cernment “ it would be a mistake for the 
critic to risk his reputation on the superiority 
of Addison.” When, however, she goes on 
to assert that “no question could be more 
difficult to settle” than the comparative 
merits of their respective contributions to 
that periodical, she leaves out of aocount 
the loyal and convincing services rendered 
in this regard to the memory of Steele by 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s monograph in the 
“ English Worthies ” series. We have 
some interesting passages on the Spectator 
as the truest history of its time, as well as 
some sensible comments on the alleged 
unhappiness of Addison’s marriage to the 
Countess of Warwick, and a spirited defence 
of the former in relation to his quarrel with 
that “ waspish little poet,” Alexander Pope, 
in the matter of Tickell’s translation of 
Homer. Altogether, notwithstanding its 
occasional defects of judgment and style, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s book forms very pleasant 
reading. 

Hiram Tatters all. 


The Woman who J)id. By Grant Allen. 

(John Lane.) 

Whatever may be said against Mr. Grant 
Allen’s last novel—and many people will 
find it irritating and aggressive—it has the 
merit of being courageously honest. One 
other distinguished virtue it possesses, de¬ 
spite the series into which it is pitchforked 
and the subject with which it deals: there 
is not a sensual thought or suggestion 
throughout the whole volume. However 
the reader may protest against Mr. Grant 
Allen’s views and sympathies, these quali¬ 
ties go far to soften anger. It is possible, 
even probable, that the. average person, for 
the most part a sensible individual, will be 
anxious to pick a quarrel with the author; 
but he cannot despise or insult his antag¬ 
onist. Suoh, at least, is my own feeling; 
for though I dislike and disbelieve in his 
gospel, I thoroughly respeot Mr. Grant 
Allen for having stated it so honourably 
and so bravely. 

It is never easy to be just to Mr. Grant 
Allen: he is so eager to offend our most 
sacred prejudices. The man who per¬ 
petually treads on one’s favourite corns, 
whatever virtues he may radiate, should not 
complain if he is sometimes treated as a 
nuisance; and the author of The Woman 


who Did has looked for our weak places so 
assiduously, and probed them with such 
malicious energy, that we cannot but regard 
him with a certain uncomfortable suspicion. 
The situation is rendered all the more ridi¬ 
culous because Mr. Grant Allen’s own posi¬ 
tion is by no means invulnerable. In The 
Woman who Did he at last throws down the 
gauntlet, declares it is the only book he has 
ever written to please himself, and bids 
those attack him who have the stomach for 
so doughty a combat. The reviewer’s posi¬ 
tion must needs be an unenviable one. He 
owes thanks for pleasant hours spent over 
Mr. Grant Allen’s pages; he hopes to cheat 
many a lagging moment yet in the study of 
books still to be written by him; meanwhile, 
he cannot approve his authorised master¬ 
piece. 

To begin with, so much of it is like cer¬ 
tain indecorous passages in those works Mr. 
Grant Allen has written to please other 

S 'e. Opening the book at random, one 
ts upon such rubbish as “ Patriotism is 
one of these lowest vices which often mas¬ 
querades in false garb as a virtue,” or, “ All 
honest art is of necessity pessimistic.” The 
author has said these things before, and 
their falsity only becomes more obvious on 
repetition. Then, again, common seme is 
outraged by passages like the following : 

‘ ‘ The purest and best of men neoessarily mate 
themselves before they are twenty. As a rule, 
it is the selfish, the mean, the calculating, who 
wait, as they say, 1 till they can afford to 
marry.’ The vile phrase scarcely veils hidden 
depths of depravity.” 

A sentiment that means, if it means any¬ 
thing, that a man should at all hazards take 
to himself a wife and beget a child, even if 
he cannot afford to find them bread. But 
Mr. Grant Allen is an idealist; and were 
there no hard facts in life his theories might 
be admirable. Unfortunately, ^s things 
stand, his ideas are impossible—indeed, I 
had id most said, criminal. He himself 
acknowledges the fatuity of his sentiments 
by the miserable conclusion to which, as an 
artist, he was compelled to bring his story. 
Herminia—wise, gracious, and ever irre¬ 
proachably dad—doves a man, gives birth 
to a child born a few weeks after the father’s 
untimely death at Perugia, and glories in 
the thought that she is endowing her 
daughter with “ the noblest heritage living 
woman ever yet gave the child of her 
bosom.” Dolores, the child in question, 
takes a different view of the matter, and 
protests: “ You have blighted my life 
for me. A good man and true was going 
to make me his wife. After this, how 
can I dare to palm myself off upon him ? ” 
Herminia, anxious to avert a catastrophe, 
swallows poison, leaving Dolores free to 
many the man she loves. Such, in bald 
outline, is the story; nor can any sensible 

S erson refuse a little sympathy to the 
aughter. Let it at once be confessed that 
there is no fault to be found with the 
manner in which the story is told. They 
who consider Mr. Grant Allen a fine writer 
will like it; they who object to his style will 
abuse it fervently. It were futile to waste 
words arguing on one side or the other. 
This, at least, is certain: the tale could only 
have been written by a clever and, what is 
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more important, a sincere man. Having 
said so much, as is just concerning an 
antagonist who hits straight from the 
shoulder, 1 have no scruple in declaiming 
vehemently against the pose Mr. Grant 
Allen has adopted. 

It is difficult to understand how a man of 
his sagacity can ignore the weak places in 
his armour. Granted that in itself the con¬ 
duct of his hero and heroine is blameless, 
there is yet something more to be considered. 
When the next generation knocks at the 
door, it is not enough that the parents 
should say, “We thought it wrong to 
marry ” ; for the position of the new comer 
is impregnable when he, or she, declares 
that the wedding ceremony is essential to 
his, or her, comfort. The fact is, that Mr. 
Grant Allen should take a leaf from the 
book of the Englishman whom he despises, 
praying humbly for some of that “ in¬ 
ability to carry any principle to its logioal 
conclusion.” In our complicated system 
of society the best logician is the man 
who has learnt when not to be logical. 
The Herminias and Alans of real life are 
apt to become a nuisance: in the words of 
Artemus Ward, the wise and witty, “ their 
children, of which they have numerous, 
often go up on to the common and see the 
fountain squirt.” And those children, such 
is the prejudice they have to contend 
against, become either desperate dyspeptics 
or the axle of melodrama. 

But apart altogether from my annoyance 
at the particular crusading spirit that has 
stirred Mr. Grant Allen to write The JFvman 
who Bid, shirking the question whether to 
write a novel with a purpose is a virtue or 
a blunder, I resent being told to admire 
his heroine. Her daughter I am sorry 
for, because I understand her unfortu¬ 
nate situation. Any man, indeed, with a 
spark of chivalrous sentiment within him, 
would feel sorry for a charming young 
woman driven to faoe a conventional world 
under such embarrassing conditions. But 
the mother, whom Mr. Grant Allen bids us 
admire, is ludicrously impossible. She is 
represented as being immensely clever; but 
had she been even intelligent sho would 
have plumbed the future more exactly. 
Moreover, she would have known that there 
are some doctrines that it is wise to preach 
but foolish to act upon, until the congrega¬ 
tion of the faithful were sufficiently large to 
ward off absolute failure; because failure 
alwaysdestroysachievement; subterfuge and 
procrastination are impediments that only 
delay it indefinitely. Again, it is difficult 
to believe in a woman’s enthusiasm for her 
own sex, to say nothing of spoiling our 
faith in its common sense, when she despises 
bullet-proof armour. A woman who sneers 
at marriage, ignores its strategical value, 
and proves herself a hopeless tactician. She 
should remember that there is no such 
inevitable conqueror of sympathy as incom¬ 
petence. A novelist, even so clever a one 
as Mr. Grant Allen, can hardly be expected 
to understand the logical stupidity of the 
law. Yet, when a man asks for encourage¬ 
ment in his endeavours, it is surely fair to 
remind him of prosaic fact. A married 
woman at the present time in England is 
freer than any other person, male or female, 


has ever been since English history began. 
The statutes are bullets that will pierce 
even Mr. Grant Allen’s indomitable shield. 
Therefore to some of us, I take it, his 
story, apart from its literary merit, must 
seem unnecessary and just a little ridi¬ 
culous. Herminia, though often charming 
and always conscientious, was not seldom an 
annoying prig, nor will her example do 
much to animate the wavering faith of the 
majority. Quite crudely, perhaps brutally, 
I make bold to say that her life was a 
failure, because her creed was impossible. 
I take pleasure in summing up the whole 
matter with the final words of Casimir de la 
Vigne’s glorious ballad: 

“ On disait, pauvre Constance ! 

Et on dausait jusqu’au jour 
Ohez l'ambasaadeur de France.” 

But, may be, I am very old-fashioned, and 
Mr. Grant Allen is right. At any rate, 
there is no doubt that his story was worth 
telling, and that it is swiftly told. He must 
forgive me if I share the amazement of 
Shakspere’s Katharine, in wondering that 
women are so simple as 

“ To offer war where they should kneel for peace; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey.” 

Percy Addleshaw. 


Chariot Bradlaugh: a Record of his Life 
and Work. By his Daughter, Hypatia 
Bradlaugh Bonner. With an Account of 
his Parliamentary Struggle, Politics, and 
Teaching, by John M. Robertson. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

For the purposes of a biography, this work 
would have been better if it had been con¬ 
densed. Mrs. Bonner admits in her preface 
that it “ goes more into detail and is more 
controversial than is usual or generally 
desirable vrith biographies.” bhe thinks 
this was necessary, because her father was “ a 
much-misrepresented and much-maligned 
man ”; and she adds, “ in dealing with 
strictures on Mr. Bradlaugh’s conduct or 
opinion, it is not sufficient to say that they 
are without justification. One must show 
how and where the error lies.” There are, 
however, more ways than one of answering 
error. It is not always necessary to restate 
and refute calumnies in detail. The ex¬ 
pediency of suoh a method is, at best, 
doubtful. “ False ideas,” said Newman, 
“ may be refuted, indeed, by argument, but 
by true ideas alone are they expelled.” 
The value of affirmative statements is not 
sufficiently understood, while controversy 
and argument are greatly overvalued. 
Newman himself relied chiefly on the 
affirmative method when he wrote the book 
which contains the passage I have quoted. 
“ I must,” he said, “ show what I am, that 
it may be seen what I am not.” His 
success was complete. A library full of 
controversial works could not have set the 
matter right between him and Charles 
Kingsley as it was set right by that one 
book. If Mrs. Bonner, instead of tracing 
the various misrepresentations in laborious 
detail and offering elaborate explanations, 
had written briefly, in her clear, skilful, and 
straightforward way, the true story of her 


father’s life, not turning aside to expose 
falsehoods, however malicious, but giving 
the facts in their due order and relation, it 
would have become manifest that the man 
thus revealed not only was not guilty, but 
could not have been guilty of most of the 
evil and foolish things alleged against him. 
If she had simply stated what he was, it 
would have been seen what he was not. 

Of the misrepresentations themselves, too 
much always has been made. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s sensitiveness about his reputation 
was excessive. He was, of course, too well 
principled ever to try to save his reputation 
by falsehood in word or deed. But, while 
maintaining his integrity, he was not quite 
self-centred enough to let a false report pass 
unheeded. Thereby he gave his foes a 
means of vexing him which they were not 
slow to use, and himself infinite trouble to 
no useful end. As a rule, misstatements 
are best left unanswered. It is sometimes 
possible to live them down—never to 
talk them down. They are affected by 
contradiction in much the same way 
that trees are affected by pruning. It 
was a distinguishing strong point in the 
late Earl of Beaconsfield’s character that 
he ignored all the stories told about him. 
As a consequence, the storymongers 
meddled with him comparatively little, 
much less, for example, than they did with 
Mr. Gladstone, who, as everybody knows, 
systematically and eagerly adopted the con¬ 
trary course. It is not worth while to fling 
shafts of malice if the victim does not even 
wince; and it is safe to say that, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been less obviously sensitive, 
slanders against him would have been fewer. 
For his biographer to be sensitive for him 
is equally unavailing. To believe that the 
purveyors of the evil stories will read the 
contradiction, or reading it will accept it, 
or accepting it in their hearts will amend 
their ways, demands a degree of faith in 
the virtue of such people which I, for one, 
do not possess. 

How weak some of these stories were 
may be shown by an example. It was said 
at one time that Mr. Bradlaugh’s mis¬ 
conduct had caused his mother to die of a 
broken heart; but his mother was alive at 
the time. Later, she was reported to be 
ending her days in the workhouse, owing 
to his unfilial neglect; but then she was 
dead. Perhaps the most troublesome story 
of all was the famous one about the watch, 
a story which, as it seems to me, aroused a 
quite excessive amount of indignation. 
Actually, Mr. Bradlaugh never did stand 
on a public platform and, holding a watch 
in his hand, invite God to prove his exist¬ 
ence by striking him dead within five 
minutes. But, supposing he had done such 
a thing, what then ? Is would have been 
nothing worse than a breach of good 
manners for the sake of a striking dramatic 
effect; and, although Mr. Bradlaugh was 
naturally and usually courteous, he was not 
incapable of lapses. He was not always 
courteous to opponents on public platforms, 
and the language of his writings is not 
always unobjectionable. Would the be¬ 
haviour attributed to him in the watch 
storv have been a greater offence against 
good manners than such cheap wit as this. 
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which, with much more of the same kind, 
appears in his New Life of David. 

“ The spirit of the Lord came upon him from 
that day forward. If a man takes to spirits 
his life will probably be one of Tice, misery, 
and misfortune, and if spirits take to him, the 
result in the end is nearly the same.” 

This kind of ridicule with the pen is not 
even impressive, as the alleged ridicule with 
the watch would have been. 

For my part, however, I lay little stress, 
one way or the other, on these matters, my 
complaint being that, by Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself and by his biographer and other 
champions, these molehills have been 
treated as mountains. The substantial 
value of the man, which alone is worth 
serious attention, is not affected by 
them. Lapses notwithstanding, he had a 
refined sense of the fitness of things, and 
was usually considerate of the feelings of 
others. It is easy to believe all that Mrs. 
Bonner tells us of his excellence in private 
life, as husband, father, and friend, and of 
the unbounded affection he inspired. Mr. 
Bobertson mentions that he 

“ had a ohivalrous loathing of the tactic which 
stabbed a doctrine in the back instead of 
meeting it in the face; and, for his own part, 
he never used the means he might to assail 
religion through the soandals of its daily record. 
... He never would colleot in his journal the 
frequent stories of clerical misconduct which 
appear in the ordinary press ” (vol. ii., p. 154), 

—and, it might be added, are a too striking 
feature in the baser sort of anti-Ohristian 
journals. Herein he showed his superiority 
to many of his opponents—some of them 
olergymen—who eagerly published scan¬ 
dalous stories about Secularists, without so 
muoh as verifying them. Mr. Bradlaugh 
might have said with Browning, “I was 
ever a fighter”; and it was when his fighting 
instinct was aroused that he could be cruel. 
Then, it must be admitted, the sledge¬ 
hammer was not considered to be too for¬ 
midable an instrument to crush a fly. He 
could be overcome, however, by an appeal 
to his pity, or even by judicious blandish¬ 
ments. His large-heartedness did in a great 
measure determine his career. It was what 
he regarded as the cruelty of the Christian 
creed, quite as much as any inconsistency, 
which first revolted him. Pity for the 
down-trodden, united with a strong sense 
of justice, guided his political action. He 
was, to the full—in a pre-eminently practical 
and self-devoted way— 11 one who loves his 
fellow-men.” 

Apart from the excess of detail, Mrs. 
Bonner’s portion of the biography deserves 
nothing but praise. Candour and breadth 
of view characterise it throughout. Here is 
none of that paltering with truth to which 
timid writers, to cover their infidelity, have 
vainly endeavoured to give an ethical sanction. 
Mrs. Bonner conceals nothing essential to a 
full insight into Mr. Bradlaugh’s character 
and career; and she has the judgment and 
skill to arrange her facts in due proportion. 
The result is that, so far from “ violating ” 
any “ sanctities of private life,” or other¬ 
wise doing wrong to anybody, she has 
cleared up various points around which 
the Bowdlerising method would, infallibly, 
have created some painful mystery. 


I regret I cannot speak so cordially of 
Mr. Bobertson’s section of the book. It 
contains some useful modern parliamentary 
history and suggestive and scholarly 
criticism; but Mr. Bobertson is a self- 
confident and dogmatic gentleman, who mars 
his work by his peevish tone and his too 
free use of opprobrious epithets. Here, 
for instance, is a ohoice collection of his 
phrases, gathered from a single paragraph: 
“ Frenzy of malevolence,” “ bigots,” 
“ furiously aspersed,” “ storm of malice,” 
“ denunciations often vile and grossly 
libellous,” “ foulness of their abuse,” 
“ferocity of their enmity.” It cannot 
fairly be charged against him that he has 
a superabundance of that charity, recog¬ 
nised in the Christian Soriptures, which 
“thinketh no evil.” That he is not a 
Christian, but an Atheist, he keeps con¬ 
tinually in view of the reader, just as 
though there were some greater merit in 
being an Atheist than in being a Seventh 
Day Baptist or a Sandemanian. That he is 
a freethinker he also believes; but free 
thought and dogmatism cannot co-exist. 
He is of the type of the aged Scotch woman 
who believed nobody was orthodox but 
herself and the minister, and she had her 
doubts about the minister. Mr. Bobertson 
seems to believe nobody has correct views 
on religion and politics but himself and 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and he has his doubts (see 
p. 189) about Mr. Bradlaugh. His literary 
style, too, is not unexceptionable. His use 
of the vulgar slang phrase “ on end ” is 
repeated, and sometimes carious. When he 
tells us Mr. Bradlaugh “ had to stand for 
several minutes on end,” we cannot but 
wonder in what other position he could have 
stood. 

Walter Lf.win. 


The Diversions of a Prime Minister, By Basil 
Thomson. (Blackwoods.) 

Toxoa, one of the Society Islands’ group, 
was the scene of Mr. Thomson’s diversions. 
This island maintains a quasi-independence, 
and has a king of its own, although con¬ 
trolled by the High Commissioner. The 
late King George Tubou II. succeeded in 
1845, when his people were in the white- 
heat of conversion to Christianity, and ready 
to accept European institutions in place 
of their own. The original missionaries 
were single-minded men, more occupied 
with spiritual thau with temporal matters. 
Presently there arose one of a very different 
character, who gained an extraordinary 
influence over the king, controlled the law 
courts, regulated and audited the finances 
as suited his own convenience, founded a new 
state church, persecuted all who refused to 
join it, and, in fact, became a petty despot. 
This was “ the Honourable and Reverend 
Shirley Waldemar Baker, First Minister of 
the King and the State Church.” This man 
is described as able and unscrupulous, but 
“ without the tact or temper to con¬ 
trol the disaffection he created.” At 
last he brought affairs to such a pass that 
Sir John Thurston, the High Commissioner, 
was constrained to interfere, to depose 
Baker from his office, and remove him 
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from Tonga. Then came the question who 
was to succeed him. 

“For the last few years the plan of govern¬ 
ment in Tonga had been becoming more and 
more complicated, and it was out of the question 
for any native to take up the reins of power 
without very considerable modification. All 
public records had been kept (when they had 
been kept at all) iu the Eaglish language, with 
which no Tongan is acquainted. The code of 
law was most cumbrous and ambiguous, a con¬ 
siderable portion of it had been published in 
the * Gazette,’ in English, and had never 
been translated for the benefit of the people 
who were to obey it. It had been Mr. 
Baker’s policy to complicate the administrative 
machinery, so as to imbue his colleagues with 
conviction that the simplest matter was beyond 
their power without his help; and he thus 
gradually acquired control, not only of the law- 
courts, but also of the treasury.” 

Under these circumstances Sir J. Thurston 
appointed Mr. Thomson assistant minister 
and general adviser of the new government, 
to replace that which fell with Baker. It 
was only when Baker was got rid of that 
the full amount of his misgovernment was 
seen; then it appeared that the treasury 
was bankrupt, and every department of the 
little state was ontirely disorganised. Mr. 
Thomson set to work with a will to restore 
order, and his account of what he did and 
the difficulties he surmounted is lively and 
amusing. He kept on the best terms with 
his colleagues, to whom he dedicates the 
present volume, with an expression of his 
sense of their tact and unselfish devotion to 
duty. The greatest difficulty was how to 
replenish the empty treasury. The mania 
of stamp collecting offered an expedient. 

“ Before all things I was resolved not to 
negotiate a loan, and so exchange one set of 
liabilities for another, besides setting my col¬ 
leagues a dangerous example which they were 
sure to follow in future times of financial 
embarrassment. It was better to make our 
creditors wait, and silence them by doling out 
instalments from time to time. I must now 
make a disgraceful confession. Among the 
letters in the postmaster’s offioe were a number 
from firms in England and America which deal 
in postage stamps, some of which had enclosed 
considerable sums of money. The Treasury was 
in dire straits, and a sum of £200 well worth 
a sacrifice of self-respect. We determined to 
change our stamps. The change could be 
effected for £40, and the sale of our old stamps, 
thus enhanced in value, would bring us in £200 
or more. I have since heard that the govern¬ 
ment of Costa Rica descended to the same dis¬ 
reputable expedient; but I believe I may fairly 
take to myself the discredit of being the first 
to devise the scheme.” 

Mr. Thomson, in his lively way, gives 
a diverting account of Tongan politics ; 
but there is a melancholy side to the 
subject. Have not these poor people 
changed for tho worse in adopting the 
external forms of English government P 
Their old forms of rule, which were 
adapted to their wants, are gone, and what 
has replaced them? A system of mas¬ 
querading in European garb, utterly 
unsuited to any of their habits, whose 
substance is unintelligible to them, and 
which places them at the mercy of any un¬ 
scrupulous adventurer, except so far as they 
are protected by the superior power of the 
Chief Commissioner. Is there any evidence 
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to show that they are the better for the 
sectarian forms of Christianity introduced 
by the missionaries of various bodies ? The 
Prime Minister is fair and candid in his 
account of the missionaries. He finds that 
the Wesleyans are more popular than the 
Roman Catholics. An intelligent Wesleyan 
in Piji told him the reason why. 

“Among the Catholios there is no torotoro 
(promotion). In our church we may hold 
family prayers twice a day, and one may be 
a local preacher without even entering the 
ministry. If that is not enough, one may enter 
the ministry, and at last be ordained like the 
white clergy, and may preach continually, 
waxing hot in the discourse. The Papists 
have none of these pleasures. They may only 
listen to priests without ever being allowed to 
preach.” 

The illustrations, of which there are many, 
are well designed and executed. 

Wsi. Wickham. 


Giornale Danteteo. Diretto da G. L. Pas- 
serioi. Anno I. (Olschki: Venezia.) 

This handsome volume of more than 600 
pages represents the first twelve numbers 
of the GiomaU Danteteo, which aims at 
forming a complete record of the most 
recent work of scholars in different countries 
on subjects connected with Dante, even 
down to magazine articles, reviews, and 
correspondence. Of each of these it gives 
a brief description and estimate. It con* 
tains, besides, studies or monographs by 
leading Dante scholars, mostly in Italy, 
since the language is Italian through¬ 
out. The well-known names of Scartazzmi, 
D’Ancona, del Lungo,Barbi, Agnelli, Lubin, 
and many others which appear among the 
contributors are a sufficient guarantee of 
their value and importance. Above all, 
the volume has very copious and elaborate 
indices, on a scale of completeness rarely 
attempted. Of these there are no less than 
eight, and they enormously increase the 
value and usefulness of the work. 

The first number contains a sort of mani¬ 
festo setting forth the constitution, objects, 
and work of the Societa Dantesca d’ltalia, 
which was founded, we believe, a little 
more than a year ago. Its chief design 
(among many others) is to publish a com¬ 
plete, and so far as may be final, critical 
edition of all the works of Dante. The 
minor works have been assigned to various 
well-known scholars. Some of these are 
already announced (with a promptitude 
which arouses some suspicion as to their 
“finality”) as being ready or nearly 
ready for publication. In the case of the 
Divina Commedia a vast plan has been 
sketched out for the collation of about 400 
selected passages in as many MSS. as pos¬ 
sible. As nearly 600 MSS. are known to exist, 
the mass of results to be dealt with will be 
enormous. These are to be sent (like the 
observations of a transit of Venus, or of a 
total eclipse made at several stations) to a 
central committee, which is to sift and dis¬ 
cuss and tabulate them, so as to establish 
families or types of text (if possible), and 
then select the MSS. of highest authority 
to serve as the foundation of the great 
critioal edition. The idea is not a new one, 


but no scheme for working it out on so 
complete a scale has been set on foot before. 
It may turn out that its practical results 
are not commensurate with the completeness 
of the plan on paper. 

We welcome some very important state¬ 
ments, made apparently with “official” 
authority, as to the present position of some 
points long controverted. These are laid 
down as starting-points in the treatment by 
this society of certain questions in the wide 
field before them. It is interesting and 
instructive to note them. 


Long & Go.; and that in Jonas Lie’s 
moving book we have a page of literature. 


“The historical reality of Beatrice, now ad 
mitted almost generally: the date of the Vita 
Nuova, now determined to belong to the first 
years of the last decade of the thirteenth 
oentnry : the supposition that some part of the 
Convito was written before Dante’s exile, now 
shown to be without foundation: the com' 

E osition of the Dt Monorchia, now generally 
eld to be later than that of the other minor 
works.” 

The first, and indeed the first two, of these 
admissions are especially welcome. We are 
glad of this evidenoe that the flood-tide of 
indiscriminate scepticism which has lately 
overwhelmed Dante and all his works is 
beginning to subside, and that “ dry land ” 
is again beginning to appear in places. 

If the high standard attained in this first 
year’s issue of the GiomaU Danteteo can be 
maintained, it will be a work of very great 
value and interest to all students of the 
poet. E. Moore. 


hew hovels. 


By John Ferrars. 
By Charlotte M. 


In the Year of Jubilee. In 3 vols. By 
George Gissing. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
“Keyhotes” Series. — Ditcords. By George 
Egerton. (John Lane.) 

Doreen. By Edna Lyall. (Longmans.) 

The Bell-Ringer of Angels. By Bret Harte. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Cornish Diamonds. In 2 vols. By Elizabeth 
Godfrey. (Bentley.) 

A Black Squire. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Ruined Life. By Emily St. Claire. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Maid of Havodwen 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Rubies of St. Lo. 

Vonge. (Macmillans.) 

Unwoven Threads. By M. G. Sturge. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

One of Life's Slaves. By Jonas Lie. Trans¬ 
lated by Jessie Muir. (Hodder Bros.) 

With eleven books to notice, I cannot do 
better than adopt Baudelaire’s preamble to 
one of his essays: “Je serai bref, car 
j’aspire A des conclusions immediates.” 

To begin with, then, let me say that all 
lovers of fiction may safely seek the first 
four books on the above list; that many of 
them are sure of entertainment, in Miss 
Godfrey’s and Mrs. Alfred Hunt’s stories ; 
that Miss Yonge’s and Miss Sturge’s tales 
are capital pocket volumes for a journey; 
that silence is best concerning the two 
“romances” published by Messrs. Digby, 


Mr. George Gissing has at last come into 
his inheritance. A section of the public, 
and several critics, have from the first 
acknowledged his remarkable qualities: 
now it is a common-place to say that 
he is one of our most notable novelists. 
To this day, his strong and significant, 
if crude and ill-ordered, romance of “ the 
unclassed ” has never been adequately 
recognised. Demos and New Grub Street 
paved the way for the rank he now holds as 
the first of our realists, in the commonly 
restricted sense of that word. He worked 
slowly and carefully, and with conscientious 
scruple for adequacy of realisable motive : 
with a sense of dignity always, and almost 
with too pronounced a consciousness of 
his “ mission.” Much inferior men usurped 
his place; the gutter, with its ill odours, 
obtruded, where he had been content with 
the squalid quarter, the dingy street, the 
threadbare vicissitudes of poverty. Then, 
too, the strong wave of reaction in favour 
of more romantio and episodical tales stood 
in the way of the success of one so 
habitually given to the contemplation of 
the shady side of life, au acknowledged 
pessimist. Now the public appears ready 
to receive in the same library parcel 
Rudyard Kipling’s jungle epic and 
Arthur Morrison’s Mean Streets, Mr. 
Crockett’s Raiders and Mr. George Moore’s 
Esther Waters, Mr. Weyman’s GentUman of 
France, and Mr. George Gissing’s latest 
study in drab. Those who like In the Year 
of JubiUe may not improbably rank it as Mr. 
Gissing’s ablest production; those who do 
not relish entertainment so little exhilarating, 
should at least read a book as true to life as 
Fire Goriot or Cousin Pons, more valuable 
as a human document than the whole De 
Goncourt series combined, and, in a word, 
much more realistic than anything by that 
arch-romanticist, M. Emile Z )la. 

There are degrees in sordidness, of course. 
Many readers will think the opening chap¬ 
ters of In the Year of Jubilee sordid enough. 
But the George Egertons go relentlessly 
forward where the Gissings fear to tread. 
There are one or two stories in Discords 
where this grimy element is so overpower¬ 
ing that (male) human nature revolts. 
There is here the sordidness of subject- 
matter, and the sordidness of treatment: 
you pay your 3s. 6d. net, and you can take 
your choice. It is impossible not to note 
the power in Discords ; the art, also. But 
the power is ill-regulated and occasional, 
the art furtive and uncertain. The book is 
as a whole unsatisfying and unconvincing. 
Between a “Discord” and a “Keynote” 
there is not much to choose, save that one 
is “ more so ” than the other. George Eger- 
ton’s new book, however, is one that must be 
read: it is idiosyncratic of its period. Both 
her volumes strike me as preludes; and 
it is interesting to speculate as to what her 
work will be when, after an equally sus¬ 
tained effort, she can lay down the pen and 
say, truly, Hoc opus, hie labor est. Mean¬ 
while, it must be admitted that she moves 
more gracefully and convincingly in the 
episode than in the rounded and complete 
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story; and that the longest, and inherently 
by far the most pleasing, tale in Discords, 
"The Regeneration of Two,” is the most 
ill-ordered in sequence, and the most un¬ 
balanced in its arrangement of effects. 

" Gone Under ” and “ Virgin Soil ” are, per¬ 
haps, the best things George Egerton has 
done in either of her two volumes, in point 
of masterly control and actualisation; while, 
unquestionably, the initial story, entitled 
"A Psychological Moment,” sinks to the 
zero of inefficiency. 

Of Doreen no more need be said than that 
it is in every way worthy of the author of 
Donovan, We Two, and In the Golden Days. 
Indeed, it should at once rank among the 
ablest four of the romances by Edna Lyall. 
Doreen will be taken as a welcome antidote 
by many who have had the megrims from 
Discords. 

Tho same excellent service is ready to 
hand in Mr. Bret Harte’s new book: a series 
of seven short stories in his familiar and ever- 
happy manner. On the whole, “ Chu-Chu ” 
seems to me the freshest and best, though one 
cannot but resent the unseemly convent 
fate of the beautiful Consuelo. All aro 
good, however; and the first story in 
particular is as tragically pathetic as the 
most exigent Bret Hartian could desire. 

A Black Squire is superior to Cornish 
Diamonds mainly because it is much more 
concentrated and less accidental in the 
evolution of its plot. Miss Godfrey’s 
Jenifer Lyon, however, is in every way a 
more attractive heroine than Mrs. Hunt’s 
Gulielma Thorpe. Both stories are written 
in workmanlike fashion, but neither strikes 
a note sufficiently distinctive to warrant 
expectations of more than a very transient 
vogue. 

A Ruined Life and The Maid of Savodwen 
are equally unreal and improbable. Mr. 
Ferrar’s story, however, is more ingenious 
and less banale. With neither need any one 
linger: a harsh saying, it may be, but one 
called for from a critic who would be 
scrupulous as well as kind. 

It is pleasanter to turn to Miss Vonge’s 
Rubies of SI. Lo, the latest addition to 
Messrs. Macmillan’s charmingly got-up 
ocket series, very "small beer” though it 
e. It is at least well written. 

There is less of the craft of experience, 
but more of freshness and originality, in 
Miss M. G. Sturge’s Unwoven Threads. These 
consist of seven short episodes, or rather 
indeterminate fragments of human experi¬ 
ence, which want only a little more of the 
actualising touch to render them very read¬ 
able indeed. The best of them is that called 
"The End is not Yet,” though the most 
memorable piece in the volume is the 
fantasy at the close, "Pine Woods.” 

Jonas Lie has been called the Dostoievsky 
of Scandinavia; but, as a matter of fact, 
this Livsslaren of his (sympathetically trans¬ 
lated from the Norwegian by Miss Jessie 
Muir) is much more like the work of an 
English novelist—Margaret L. Woods’s A 
Village Tragedy, One of Life's Slaves is the 
relation of one of those piteous unavailing 
tragedies which are so hopelessly true. 
The book is powerful and moving, and is 


written with great oontrol, and an art quite 
unmistakable. But, I fancy, most readers 
of Jonas Lie will agree with the Norwegian 
critics who declare that the now famous 
author of The Visionary is at his best, not as 
the Dostoievsky, but as the literary Josef 
Israels of the Scandinavian seaboard. Jonas 
Lie lacks the sunny breadth, the sparkling 
animation of Bjornson, and his range is 
narrower than that of Ibsen; but of the 
three great Norwegians of to-day he is, to 
risk a maligned word, the most intense. 

William Sharp. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Pipings. By John Arthur Coupland. (John 
Ferries.) There are many points of inter¬ 
est and several of charm in the poetical 
work of Mr. Coupland; but of all its good 
qualities perhaps none is bo taking as that 
which proves in the writer a spirit of wise 
content with his district and duties in life. 
Not a few authors appear to regard verse as a 
vehicle for the expression of their own in¬ 
vertebrate moods, or for the publication of their 
indiscretions, thinking that an amour is sancti¬ 
fied as soon as it is related in stanzas. Not so 
Mr. Coupland. Desirous of welcoming spring 
in the open spaces where the bees, but lately 
released from the frozen hives, grow daily 
more active among the blossoms, it happens 
that events have established him among bricks 
and mortar. Shall this disappointment be the 
foundation for a lasting attack of the 
grumbles ? Certainly not: it is only an oppor¬ 
tunity for playing the man; ana that the 
author of Pipings believes in the fine activities 
is made very plain by these four verses, which 
have for title “ The Drone ”; 

“ Let me not, like a useless weed, 

In rankness flourish still, 

But may I both in word and deed 
A true man’s part fulfil. 

“ To work, to strive, to have an aim, 

No matter what it be, 

If conscience free my soul from blame 
It must advantage me. 

" For death it is—a death-in-life— 

For any man to stand 
Apart, and view his fellow’s strife, 

And not to bear a hand. 

" The stagnant pool so foul to sec, 

The tree that rots at core, 

Are fitting types of such as he 
That rueteth evermore.” 

From the fact that Mr. Coupland’s attitude 
is courageous it may not follow that his 
themes are clean; but, at least, there is more 
reason to expect purity in expression from a 
man possessed by a spirit of calm pluck than 
from him whose moral stamina is insufficient 
for the endurance of even the smallest prickings 
of mischanoe. The contents of this little book 
justify such an expectation. The result is an 
air of necessity. Every poem strikes us as 
having been felt before written. A gift for 
conciseness of phrasing, a habit of moralising 
without becoming tiresome, irresistibly reminds 
us of that heathen wine-bibber and wiseacre, 
Horace. 11 Time Well Spent ” might almost be 
a translation from the immortal “Odes.” 

“That man’s the envy of his kind 

Who husbands all his powers for good, 

And still some honest work doth flud, 

Nor wastes the time iu idle mood. 

Who hath an aim, a purpose dear, 

From which he never turns aside, 

But tries to compass year by year, 

With Truth before him as a guide. 

Who, when he takes a thing iu hand 
Doth never leave it half undone, 

But, in completing what he planned 
Well endeth what was well begun. 


Who is a miser of his time, 

Well knowing Time hath wings and flies, 
And almost counts it for a crime 
If any minute fallow lies. 

Oh, Heaven! as the years roll by, 

How few there are can truly say, 

That out of Time's rich treasury 
They have not thrown a grain away.” 
Pipings is a volume which contains some 
poems that ure perfeot both in sentiment and 
workmanship. 

The Pink Book. By J. W. H. Croslaud. 
(Brighton : Guy.) Mr. Crosland’s title-page 
bears a short criticism of his verses from his 
own pen. This brief review consists of three 
adjectives, two of which we are not prepared 
to dispute. The third is, we are sure, the 
unjust result of too much modesty, for The 
Pink Book does not contain any poems that 
are actually bad. Some are, it is true, 
indifferent; some are good. Mr. Crosland is 
content with this last positive, but we are not 
a little tempted to change it into a superlative. 
A great many of the pieces in this book, 
although we should be the last to deny that 
they are the work of a man who has gifts 
in excess of the average versifier, do not 
oall for special comment; but there are four or 
five poems distinguished by qualities that are 
uncommon enough to attract immediate atten¬ 
tion. While rejoicing in the presence among 
us of singers who affeot faines, buttercups, 
and pipeclay, we cannot help deploring the 
absence of a satirist: for if ever a period since 
Butler’s demanded a new Butler, surely it is 
the present. Now, we believe that Mr. Cros¬ 
land is partially fitted for the task of showing 
us our noble selves stripped of our presump¬ 
tions ; and patient adjustment of his powers to 
the task might end in his full success. He has 
also a gift for characterisation : 

“ COMPENSATION. 

“ If Helen love me, she does so 

After the cautious modem fashion, 

And usages like linkboys go 
To light the progress of her passion. 

“ Say mine estate should dwindle : say 

The breath of scandal fogged mine honour, 
Helen would weep her love away, 

And bid me think no more upon her. 

“ Say I fell ill, or lame, or blind, 

The counsel of her friends would move her, 
Regretfully, to prove unkind, 

And seek a less unfortunate lover. 

“ But these things happen not, that is 
Not in such sort as frightens Helen, 
Whereas her dear small prudenoies 
Make me a fenoed demesne to dwell in.” 

Does not this Helen, unfitted for ruining even 
a private Troy, live plainly before the eyes of 
the reader P 

Poems of Life and Death. By Marcus S. S. 
Rickards. (Bell.) Not so very long ago it was 
our duty to consider another book of poems by 
Mr. Rickards; and, on the whole, the remarks 
which we made then would serve as a 
criticism for the volume now before us. Here, 
again, we have the same strange union of 
strength with weakness, the unsupported frag¬ 
ments of great beauty, the big effect just 
missed by a hair's breadth. Once more there 
is forced upon us the fact that in Mr. Rickards 
we have one of the best of the lesser poets. 
Indeed, in the matter of oonstant poetic 
feeling he is certainly superior to several of the 
tuneful gentlemen who enjoy a repute which 
might be divided at least ten times by his. On 
the other hand, they are better craftsmen than 
Mr. Rickards, who makes more errors of judg¬ 
ment than can be passed over in silence. He 
lacks ease; he puts too much faith in the 
multitude of rhymes ; and, to our thinking, he 
does not olosely examine the abundance of his 
themes, so that a gradual survival of the fittest 
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may take place. If he sees a yeUowhammer 
—an ode; a caged lark—an ode; a silkworm 
moth—an ode; a flock of ring-plovers —an 
ode. We admit that all these performances 
contain some felicities; but the redeeming love¬ 
linesses are not numerous enough to cause our 
unthinking acceptance of the stanzas which, 
as we firmly believe, do not represent the very 
best of the author’s ability. It is our opinion 
that Mr. Rickards is doing himself something 
less than justice, what with his rapid produc¬ 
tion and his want of self-criticism, “A more 
Excellent Way ” shows him working well: 

“ The bent eye can glisten 
To no fairer eight than the brow 
Of youth; 

The lent ear can li ten 
To no sweeter tone than a vow 
Of Truth : 

What could gleam at the portals 
Of Sense more divine than the links 
Of Love ? 

Yot the happy immortals 
Scan fairer, hear sweeter, methinks 
Above. 

“ If the vow be unspoken, 

That room may be left for a lot 
More fair— 

And if furrows betoken 
The weight of a love unforgot, 

None share; 

Sweeter far than the tinkling 
Of love tones, to them, are the sighs, 
Suppressed— 

Fairer far is that wrinkling 
Than the smoothest of brows whereon eyes 
Could rest. 

“ Or if dear Devotion, 

At Virtue’s reminder, concede 
All hope— 

And scorn the mere notion 
Of Love, tho’ he mightily plead 
For scope— 

Then the ears of a Legion 
Lend audience, and rapt eyes outflsme 
The Sun, 

And from Honour’s high Region 
Unfaltering accents proclaim 
* Well done ! ’ ” 

Watchira of Twilight. By Arthur J. 
Stringer. (London,. Ontario : T. H. Warren.) 
The searoher in this excellently printed, but 
loosely bound, book will not have far to seek 
before coming upon verses sure to offer him 
the properest entertainment. As far as we 
know, Mr. Stringer is a recruit in the legions 
of the versifiers who, as is well known, far 
outnumber the unemployed; but it is quite 
certain that he will not remain a private long, 
for six or seven poems in Watcher a of Twilight 
are of a fine enough quality to ensure his 
rising from the ranks. It happens that the 
very best in this volume is rather too long for 
quotation, but here is a short song which has 
the double merit of giving pleasure to one’s 
sense of melody and of being direct in ex¬ 
pression :— 

“ She seemed a wild bird caged on earth, 

Who fretted in her prison bars, 

A wild bird brought from heaven’s blue, 
Still unforgetful of her birth; 

And while she gazed out on the stars 

She sighed to look where once she flew, 

Until at last her wings broke through. 

“ Now thro’ the midnight gloom I gaze, 

And should my wistful eyes once see 
A new star drift down heaven’s ways, 

I know she looks once more on me. 

And by the astral barrier waits 

Until my angel ope the gates, 

And earth no longer cages me.” 

The last verse of “The Passing of April”—a 
lament for that whimsical month—is beauti¬ 
fully rendered: 

“ And now May comes across the hills ; 

But April, April,—thou alone 

Hast touched thy lips too tenderly 
Through smiles and tears upon mine own I ” 


Mr. Stringer is a child of the open air who 
loves very deeply indeed “God’s intricate 
device of days and seasons,” and his poems are 
one more proof that man’s joy in Mother 
Earth is the greatest and purest source of 
poetry. Rouge and the gutter may appear to 
prevail for a moment, but in the end the grass 
and the hill must be the conquerors. By way 
of leavetaking we exhibit another virtue in 
Mr. Stringer. He calls this quatrain “The 
Anarchist’’: 

“ From out her golden palace Fortune thrust 

A maddened dog, whose mouth foamed white 
with hate; 

And loud he howled, and gnawed the courtyard 
dust, 

And ground his teeth upon the iron gate.” 

There is the character in a nutshell—there is a 
poetical multum in parvo ! 

Songa from the Wooda of Maine. By Julia 
H. May. (G. P. Putman’s Sons.) If merit 
had the unerring knack of meeting with desert 
in the proper proportion, some books that 
come unheeded, only to go unheeded, would 
be sure of the acceptance which belongs to 
them of right. We have received complaints 
from American poets that their volumes of 
verse obtains but scant courtesy in the English 
press, and our own observations cause us to 
admit the j ustice of the grumble. The London 
papers find it no easy task to keep pace with 
the home- grown poetical product, so the 
temptation to resort to a polioy of protection 
is sometimes too hard to be resisted. Take 
one instance. If James Whitcomb Riley had 
been an Englishman how he would have been 
lauded, puffed, dined, interviewed, photo¬ 
graphed, and paragraphed! The Authors’ 
Club would have made him free of its soup; 
the Vagabonds would have given him of their 
mutton. To think that a want of free trade in 
letters should keep such a delightful poet from 
enjoying a wide circulation in England ! Mrs. 
May has a less claim upon our attention, but 
it is safe to say that she will not meet with 
due recognition; and this is to be regretted, 
for she has a most winning way of preaohing 
pluck for a creed. Easy of speeoh, bright 
with hope, flowing with a belief in the 
eventual purging of the base, she sings her 
songs of the courageous heart so sweetly 
and so quaintly that we desire to record our 
personal thanks. We might write a column 
without providing as muoh evidence as is 
containea in the three following verses: 

“ A STAR CAN BE AS PERFECT A8 A SUN. 

“ Became you cannot be 
An overhanging bow, 

Whose promise all the world can see, 
Why are you grieving so P 

A dewdrop holds the seven colours too; 

Can you not be a perfect drop of dew P 
“ Because you cannot be 
Resplendent Sirius, 

Whose shining all the world can see, 

Why are you grieving thus P 

One tiny ray will reach out very far; 

Can you not be a perfect little star P 
“ The smallest, faintest star 
That dots the Milky-Way, 

And sends one glimmer where you are 
Gives forth a faultless ray ; 

Learn then this lesson, oh, discouraged one! 

A star can be as perfect as the sun.” 

How kindly it is! How cleverly the reproach 
is concealed, and yet how vigorous the lesson ! 
It is a triumphant illustration of how to be 
didactic, and, despite one of the sections 
of the Decalogue, we are unable not to be un- 
envious. Mrs. May often writes better poetry, 
but in our opinion she is best employed when 
she makes a union of good oheer and good 
advioe. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. George Allen has in the press two 
new works by Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare : (1) 
a volume of biographical essays, including 
memorial sketches of Dean Stanley, Dean 
Alford, and Mrs. Duncan Stewart; and (2) 
The Ourneya of Earlham, being memoirs and 
lettors of the eleven children of John and 
Catharine Gurney (1775-1875), and the story 
of their religious life under many different 
forms. This will be published in three 
volumes, uniform with “The Story of Two 
Noble Lives,” and will be profusely illustrated 
with portraits in photogravure and woodcuts. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
publication, next Tuesday, a new biography of 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, written by 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, and illustrated with a por¬ 
trait specially taktn at Cannes, on January 29 
last, for this work. This will be the first 
volume of the “Statesmen Series” by well- 
known authors. The next volume will be a 
life of Prince Bismarck, by Mr. Charles Lowe, 
to follow in about a month’s time. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish on March 9 
an original study of the character of Jesus, 
entitled A a Others saw Him : a Retrospect 
a.d. 54. It is an attempt to explain the 
motives that led to the crucifixion from the 
circumstances of the time at Jerusalem. Two 
new sermons by Jesus are included -from 
authentic sayings not found in the Gospels. 
The story is written from the point of view of 
one of the scribes who condemned Jesus. It 
will be published simultaneously in the United 
States by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
Boston. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s new novel is to be 
published on March 1 by Mr. Heinemann. It 
is entitled In Haste and at Leisure, and is to 
be issued in the old three-volume form. It is 
expected to be an outspoken contribution from 
the author’s well-known point of view on the 
recent development of the question of the 
“New Woman.” 

Mr. James Nicol Dunn, who assumes the 
editorship of Black and White within the next 
month or two, comes to the work from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. He occupied originally an 
important post on the Scotsman, which he left 
to assist Mr. W. E. Henley with the National 
Observer. 

Messrs. Blackwoods have in the press a 
volume entitled Sport on the Pamir Steppes, in 
Chinese Turkestan, and the Himalayas, by Major 
C. 8. Cumberland, with a map and numerous 
illustrations. 

Mr. B. F. Stevens will shortly publish a 
small foolsoap quarto volume, by Mr. Henry 
Harrisse, under the title of Americas Ves- 
puccius : a Critical and Documentary Review 
of two Recent English Books concerning that 
Navigator. This bibliographical and historical 
survey will show the part taken by the 
merchant princes of Augsburg and Nuremberg 
in the celebrated expedition of Francesco 
d’Almeida to India in 1505, and will demon¬ 
strate when, where, and by whom, in what 
language, and in what form, the alleged 
Vespncoian “Reyse van Lissebone” of 1508 
was originally written. 

The next volume in the “New Irish 
Library ” will be The Story of Early Gaelic 
Literature to the Close of the Danish Period, by 
Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

The Rev. C. A. Maginn has in preparation 
a memoir of his uncle, the Doctor Maginn 
of Fraser’s celebrity. Though Dr. Maginn has 
now been dead for more than half a century, 
it is hoped that many letters from him, written 
during his London period, may yet be in 
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existence. His nephew will be obliged by any 
communications, addressed to Clonfert Rectory, 
Newmarket, co. Cork. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will publish imme¬ 
diately a selection of Essays of Sainte-Beuve, 
chiefly bearing on English literature, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. A. J. Butler. 

Mrs. Paul King, authoress of “ Cousin 
Cinderella,” will shortly publish, through 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., a new three- 
volume novel, which is to be entitled Lord 
Qoltho, an Apostle of Whiteness. 

In view of the unexpectedly large require¬ 
ments of the trade for copies of A King's 
Diary , by Mr. Percy White, author of “Mr. 
Bailey-Martin,” Messrs. Cassell & Co. have 
postponed the publication till Monday, March 11, 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce a new illustrated edition of the 
novels of John Galt, which have maintained 
their reputation for the better part of a 
century. They will form eight volumes in all, 
to appear at the rate of two a month, 
beginninginMarch. Mr. S. R. Crockett will con¬ 
tribute a general introduction and a prefatory 
note to each novel, while the text has been 
revised by Mr. D. Storrar Meldrum. The 
illustrations will be reproductions in photo¬ 
gravure of drawings specially made by Mr. 
John Wallace. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s spring 
announcements include the following: Ethical 
Discourses, by Mr. Leslie Stephen; Thoughts 
and Aspirations of the Ages, being selections in 
prose and verse from the great religions books 
of the world, edited by Dr. W. C. Coupland; 
A Student's Text-Book of Universal History, by 
Dr. Emil Reich; The Progress and Prospects of 
Political Economy, by Dr. J. K. Ingram; Uni- 
virsity Extension, by Mr. M. E. Sadler ; and— 
in the “Social England” series— The English 
Manor, by Prof. Vinogradoff; The Evolution of 
the English House, by Mr. Sidney O. Addy; 
The King's Peace: an historical sketch of the 
law courts, by Mr. F. A. Inderwick; The 
Influence of Alien Immigration on Social Life, 
by Prof. J. Cunningham; and Mysteries and, 
Miracle Plays, by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

Messrs, A. D. Innes & Co. announce the 
following: England under the Tudors, by 
Dr. Wilhelm Busdh—vol. i., “ Henry VII. 
1485-1509,” translated from the German by 
Miss Alice M. Todd and the Rev. A. H. 
Johnson, with an introduction by Mr. James 
Gairdner; Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny : a 
Narrative and a Study, by Lieut-Gen. McLeod 
Innes, R.E., V.C.; Britain and Her Rivals, 
1713-1789, dealing chiefly with the contest 
between the naval powers for supremacy in 
America and in India, by Mr. Arthur D. Innos; 
A Century of French Verse, being a series of 
translations from the French poets since the 
Revolution, with biographical notices and 
appreciations, by Mr. W. J. Robertson; Dante : 
his Times and his Work, by Mr. A. J. Butler ; 
Horace at Cambridge, by Mr. Owen Seaman; 
Player Poems, by Mr. Robert George Legge. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. also announce 
the following new novels: Two in the Bush 
and Others Elsewhere, by F. Frankfort Moore; 
The Burden of a Woman, by Richard Pryce; 
Thirteen Doctors, by Mrs. J. K. Spender; and 
Under God’s Sky, by the author of “ A High 
Little World.” 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton's Spring 
list includes the following: The Life of John 
Cairns, D.D., edited by the Rev. Dr. A. R. 
McEwen ; Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., Reminis¬ 
cences and Letters, edited by his daughter, 
Marjory Bonar; Lights and Shadows of 
Church Life, by the Rev. Dr. John Stoughton; 
The Great Prophecies of the Centuries concerning 


Israel and the Gentiles, by G. H. Pember, 
Dr, W. Burns Thomson: Reminiscences of 
Medioal Mission Work, by Dr. J. L. Maxwell, 
M.D.; The Gospel on the Continent: Incidents 
in the Life of James Craig, edited by his 
daughter. 

M. E. DuofiRf: has commenced in the 
Bulletin de la Societe des Arts de Bayonne the 
publication of the genuine log of a buocaneer— 
Journal de Bord d’un Flibustier (1886-1693) — 
from a MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
The documents hitherto published are rather 
“memoirs” than reproductions of their daily 
life. These buccaneers operated on the western 
coast of Spanish America, from Peru to 
California. The most striking feature is the 
immense hardships which they endured for so 
little result. The ransom of towns and 
risoners barely served to keep them from 
ying of starvation. The present instalment 
goes down to February 15, 1689. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society to be 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, 
at 7.30 p.m., Mr. Leslie Stephen will give a 
lecture on “ Punishment.” 

At the Royal Institution, on Tuesday next, 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner will begin a series of three 
lectures on “Three Periods of Seventeenth 
Century History”—the Monarchy, the Com¬ 
monwealth, the Restoration. 

In order to foster and facilitate British trade 
with the important and growing market of 
Japan, the proprietors of The British Trade 
Journal have decided to establish an edition of 
their journal in the Japanese language. It is 
intended at present to issue it four times a 
year; and it has been resolved to print and 
publish it in the island empire itself. A repre¬ 
sentative of the journal is leaving at onoe 
for Tokohama to superintend the necessary 
arrangements. During the course of his journey 
he will collect information on the position and 
prospects of British trade in the East, which 
will be published in a series of letters for the 
pages of The British Trade Journal, the first of 
which, from Egypt, will appear in its next 
issue, while subsequent letters will be published 
from Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Tokohama, and other leading ports 
in the Far East, particular attention being given 
to the trading possibilities of Japan after the 
war. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In accordance with general expectation, Dr. 
A. R. Forsyth, of Trinity, has been elected to 
the Sadlerian chair of pure mathematics at 
Cambridge, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Cayley. It is understood that Dr. Forsyth 
will also take up the task of continuing the 
edition of Cayley’s mathematical papers, which 
the Pitt Press is publishing. 

The Slade chair of fine art at Cambridge, 
vacated by Dr. J. H. Middleton, has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, of King’s, university reader in 
arohaeology, and permanent director of the 
American Sohool at Athens. 

The numerous amendments to the statute 
establishing research degrees at Oxford have 
been finally disposed of at a third meeting of 
Congregation. Only two important changes 
seem to have been adopted:—(1) That the 
normal period of residence and study be two 
years, instead of three; and (2) that the new 
degrees shall not lead to the M.A. The latter 
amendment was carried unanimously. 

Lord Acton, the new professor of modem 
history at Cambridge, has been elected to an 
honorary fellowship at Trinity. 


Prof. Pelham and Dr. C. H. H. Parry have 
been elected to honorary fellowship! at Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

At the meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held on Tuesday 
next, a leoture will be given by the President, 
illustrated with diagrams, on“ CumuorPlaoe,” 
with speoial reference to the death of Amy 
Robsart and Scott’s Kenilworth. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society Mr. J. W. Clark read a 
paper on “ Some Ancient Libraries in England 
and France,” illustrated by numerous lantern- 
slides and diagrams. Mr. Clark described the 
remains of the old library at Lincoln, over the 
east walk of the oloister, and the two surviving 
specimens of the magnificent presses which 
formerly stood in it. The old library was 
superseded by that built by Wren along the 
north side of the cloister. Several other 
libraries in England and on the continent ware 
also described, including the monastio library 
in the cloister of Westminster Abbey and the 
present Chapter Library, and that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Under the title of Memorials of a Short Life, 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of the late W. F. A. Gausseu, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, translator of 
Potopenko, together with some of his essay < 
on Russian life and literature, elited by Canon 
Browne, of St. Paul’s. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Has the perpetual vision of a sky, 

Heavenlier than other skies, given thee this hue ? 
Or is the treading of its wine-dark blue 
Hid with thy Sirens’ song, thy Tyrian dye 
On sandy floors or in cold caves where lie 
Wrecks of old worlds and rudiments of new, 

By no receding ebb laid bare to view, 

By no returning flood cast up on high ? 

The breakers answer not, but evermore, 

In weary tideless iteration dashiDg 
On the rough shingle of this dusty shore, 

Repeat in sullen dreams the deadly crashing 
Of galley against galley, or the roar 
Of hostile guns through smoke-wreathed port¬ 
holes flashing. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


OBITUARY. 

ALFRED ROBINSON. 

It is difficult for an outsider to realise the loss 
Oxford has sustained in the death of Alfred 
Robinson, which took place on February 22, in 
his rooms at New College. He was not a 
professor, nor did he hold any public office ; yet 
for the last quarter of a century his had been 
the guidiDg mind, not only in his own college, 
but in all the affairs of the university. 

Alfred Robinson was bom near Liverpool, in 
April, 1841, so that he had not completed his 
fifty-fourth year. He was educated at Marl¬ 
borough, when that sohool was at the zenith of 
its fame under Dr. Cotton. The very year of 
his coming up to Oxford was that 
annus mirabilis when Marlborough won 
two Balliol scholarships. Robinson himself 
went to University College, where in due 
course he graduated in 1864, with an old- 
fashioned double first in classics and mathe¬ 
matics. He was shortly elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at New College, being (we believe) the 
first non-Wiocamical fellow since the days of 
the founder. Had fate not otherwise deter¬ 
mined, there is little doubt that he would also 
have been the first non-Wiocamical warden. 
New College was then reformed in theory 
rather than in practice. It had ceased to lie 
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the appanage of a single school; bat 
it had not yet taken the position in 
the university to which its wealth and its 
great traditions entitled it. That the change 
was effected so smoothly and so success¬ 
fully—with such great gains, and with 
practically no loss—was due mainly to the 
administrative talent of Alfred Robinson. The 
erection of new buildings, tho friendly alliance 
with Balliol, the high standard demanded from 
oommoners—these have not proved inimical to 
the continuance of a connexion with Win¬ 
chester, scarcely less intimate than of old. 
During the first twenty years of the new 
system, Robinson was prominent as a tutor; 
to the last he was senior bursar and precentor. 
To the university he ,was even more a 
“ necessary man ” than to his college. There 
was scarcely a board—certainly no important 
board—on which he was not the most 
influential member, through his command of 
details and his mitts sapientia. For many 
years past he had been continuously re-elected 
to the Hebdomadal Council, which acts as a 
sort of standing cabinet to the university, and 
which frames all new statutes. He was also 
one of the smaller body of curators of the 
University Chest, who practically exercise 
supreme control in all matters affecting 
finance; a delegate of the Common University 
Fund, to which is entrust id the duty of 
administering a fraction of the college revenues 
in the general interests; a delegate of the 
Clarendon Press, from which the university 
draws no (mall part of its free income ; and, 
finally, a delegate for the inspection and 
examination of schools. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Hutoria comprises the months of January and 
February; with it is also issued the promised 
“Indice general Alfabetico de los XXV. 
primeros tomos.” This is a great boon. The 
Boletin oontains a very favourable analytio 
review by the Marques de Armijo of Baron 
Furse’s “Memoires numismatiques de l’Ordre 
Bouverain de St. Jean de Jerusalem.’’ 
Numerous Roman inscriptions are described 
from Navarre, and the northern provinces of 
Castille. Two short inedited Fueros, or 
Cartas de Poblacion, of the twelfth century are 
given from the Rioja; the terms granted in 
1121 seem more favourable than those of 1168. 
F. Dunce! prints a contemporary record of a 
halt in Moralejo. made by Philip Y. in 1704, 
when returning from the campaign in Portugal. 
But perhaps the most interesting paper is the 
highly sympathetic memoir of the Mexican 
historian, D. J. Garcia Icazbalceta, by Fer- 
uandez Duro. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

/ vans, Ea.Se. Gabrielle: eamtflfe en cinq ftotes. Pule: 
Calmum L2r j. 20 Ir. 

Bock. L Die Geschi-hte dejEiMne In teehnisckez a. knllar- 
jiachichtlicher Bezlehasg. 2. Aht'ff. 1. TL Du IS. u 
17. Jahih. 7. Lf*. Brauasohwtig : Vie we*. 5 H. 
BAiCditt, G. Lo Temple de FblUe. 2° Pose. Paris: 
L*ioux. 30 fr. 

FsosEstooiB, J. If. Die Uuiehs Hrtaz;. Augsburg: 
Hauler. 8 M- 

Gallxbie. L», naztoaolt Italians. Notizie e document! 

Anna L Rom.: M> des A Mendel. IS fr. 

La Faznifczz, Hector d-. Lee deux flours de France at 
d'Asgletene. Paris: Ollendorff. 7 fr. SO. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Dabjtzlluzosz bus dim Gebiete der niohtcbiistlicben 
Kellgiocsgeichiohte. 11 . Bd. 2 . Tbl. Yon H. Grimm*. 
Mil cater: Atchendorff. 8M. 60. 

Babbs, R. Petrus der Iberer. E® Cbuakterbild zur 
Kirrbas- u. Sittengescb'cbte d. 5. Jafcrh. Leipzig: 
Hinriebr. IS M. 


HISTORY. LAW. ETC. 

Bsllsvbi., Le Marquis de. Un Cap!taine au Regiment du 
Roi (de Rujrant de Cambronne, 1723—1804). Paris: 
Lechevalier. 8 fr. 60. 

Duimiobxx, J. Zur Geographic d<s alien Aegjpten. Leipzig: 
Hinriebr. 21 M. 60. 

Laos, M. Ueb. die Seblacht bti Nancy. Berlin: Hertz. 
SOPf. 

Rzoixbpuzskt. C. Die Kampfe bad Slimica am 17.—12. 

Novbr. 1886. Wien: Seidel. 8 M. 

Tausiv, H. Supplement au Dictiasmsire des devises hts- 
toriqnes ethdraldiques. Paris: Leehevalier. 10fr. 
Vsbkobd, Bd. Thdrne gdndrale de la possession en droit 
remain. Psrla: Larose. 10 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

RnTzios, G. Biologiaohe Untersnobungen. Rene Folge. 
YL Jana: Piseber. 88 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Aota martymm et aanetornm, (syriaoe) edidit P. Bed j an 
Tom. Y. Leipzig: Harrasaowlts. 24 M. 

AllShabI's Abhandlnng der Mnsterstaat, ans Londoner n. 
Oxforder Hanlschrtltec hisj. v. P. Dietariol. Leiden: 
Brill. 4M. 

HObsobkavx, H. Petaisobe Studien. Stiassbtug: Titlbaer. 
10 M. 

Kbxio, F. E. Historisch - krltiaebes LebrgebSade der 
hebiclsahen Sprache m. eompsratirer BeiUoksicht d. 
Semilirehen (lberbaupt. 2. Hilfte. 1. Tbl. Abseblass 
der rpedellen Farmenlehre a. generelle Farmentehre. 
Leipzig; Hinriehs. 18 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMERICANISMS. 

Landjn : Peb. 26,1825. 

Will your American correspondent, F. H., 
kindly tell us what we are to call them? 
He deems it natural that the very word 
“ Americanisms ” should annoy his country¬ 
men. Yet there exist such things as we style 
“Americanisms’’; and, if F. H. will only give 
us a soothing term for them, he will find us 
grateful. A Scot does not draw dirk when he 
hears of a Scotticism. Perhaps we may say 

“-isms ” ? I, for one, have never been 

able to see why Americans should not use 
Americanisms. It is a free country, and has 
a right to develop its own language in its own 
way. F. H. says that among the mass of his 
people the English language “ has degenerated 
into a most disgraceful condition.” Then it 
must be full of Americanisms, and F. H. might 
kindly give us a tranquillising name for these 
flowers of speech. As long as they bud and 
blossom in America only, they are of mere 
philological interest to ns; but when they 
begin to invade our language, like the American 
weed in our waters, surely we may, inoffensively, 
try to check their profusion ? or is this rude 
and offensive ? And, once more, what title 
may we give these words and phrases ? 

If it could be treated without provok¬ 
ing references to the tea in Boston Harbour, 
the Declaration of Independence, and so forth, 
it is really a curious and interesting topic. 

When did “-isms” first begin to appear 

in American literature ? As far as my scanty 
reading in the Colonial writers goes—in the 
Mathers, Judge Sewall, and others—they did not 

abound in “-isms.” Again, the American 

classics are free from “ -—-isms.” We do not 
observe them in Hawthorne, Prescott, Poe, 
Longfellow, nor, I think, in Emerson. It 
might not be easy to discover “he smokes 
nights” for “ at night,” or “ this was back of 
Chaucer's time,” or “Milton was considerable 
ofapoet,” in the American classics. Atleast I 
have no recollection of suoh phrases in these 
excellent writers. Dialect, the constant use of 
“ter” for “to,” and so on, is another matter. 
One may or may not care for novels or poems 
in dialect, but the gtnre is admissible. The 
question is, when did serious American 

writers begin to use “-isms” P Many of 

them do not use them now, for it is not an 

“-ism” to call a “lift” an “elevator,” 

any more than it is a Scotticism to call a 
“tee” a “tee,” or a provincialism to call a 
“yorker” a “yorker.” You may.call it a 
“ tice,” of course. 


The history of “-isms” is a pleasing 

topio for a philologist, a topic which can 
best be sturned historically. The history 
of “scientist” is a good example. Nobody, 
I hope, need employ the word if he prefers to 
say “a man of science”; but it does seem 
pedantic to taboo “ scientist ” if people love to 
employ it. 

' Speaking loosely, and subject to correc¬ 
tion, I think that colloquial vulgarisms of a 
peculiar type began to appear in American 
literature after 1860. If America possessed an 
Aoademy, it would probably have set its face 
against them. I profess no opinion as to the 
merits of “ back of” for “ behind ” ; but I do 
not think we should be thought brutally 
supercilious if we, in England, steer clear of 
such idioms. Nor should I feel hurt and 
offended if an American called the phrase “ of 
sorts” “books of sorts” “a Briticism,” and 
avoided it. Only time and usage can sanction new 
words and phrases: the fittest survive. “Back 
of ” seems fitter than “ behind ” or “ previous 
to” or other equivalents in America. In 
England it has hitherto seemed less fit. It is 

at present an “-ism.” The calm study of 

language ought to be kept free from the 
nonsense which Mr. Ruskm seems to have 
written about Americans. Perhaps nonsense 
has been written and spoken about England by 
Americans; but all that has no real bearing ou 
the study of. language. 

A. Lang. 


ON THE DIYI8ION OF SYLLABLES IN LATIN 
AND IRISH. 

Lob Ion: Feb. 12,1826. 

In his book on the pronunciation of Latin 

Heilbronn, 1883), p. 139, Emil Seelmann lays 

lown four rules as to the division of syllables in 
that language. The subject is discussed in Mr. 
Lindsay's recent work (see the Academy, Feb¬ 
ruary 9, 1895), and it would seem that Seel- 
manu’s rules may be consolidated as follows : 

Every Latin syllable must begin with a con¬ 
sonant, or a group of consonants, and end with 
q vowed. 

Exception 1.—When the said group of con¬ 
sonants is unpronounceable, the former syllable 
ends with the first, and the latter syllable begins 
with the seoond, consonant of the group. 

Exception 2.—The first syllable of a word 
may be, or begin with, a vowel or a diphthong. 
When two vowels oome together, the former 
syllable ends with the first vowel and tbe latter 
syllable begins with the second. 

Explanation. —The following groups are “ un¬ 
pronounceable ” within tbe meaning of tho 
above rule: (1) all double consonants ; (2) l, n 
and r followed by any consonant; (3) m fol¬ 
lowed by any consonant save n. 

Illustrations. —Where there is no group of 
consonants: a-ni-ma, ae-des, so-le-re, ta-bu-la. 
In the case of double consonants: ef-fero, cras-sus, 
sic-cus, mit-to. In the case of an unpronounce¬ 
able group: al-ter, cU-ma, ar-det, ar-ma, im- 
pe-trat, in-fans. Where m is followed by n : 
a-mnis, o-mnie, da-mnum, co-lu-mna. Iu the 
case of other groups: a-gmen, ma-gnus, a-strum, 
ne-scio, a-xis(=a-csis), no-ctem, pie-drum, pro¬ 
pter, A-tlas, and, if we trust Prisoian, a-bdomen.* 
In the oase of two vowels coming together: 
le-o-nem, fru-du-o-sus. 

Tho existence of a corresponding rule in Irish 
has, so far as I am aware, hitherto been 
unknown. It has lately been revealed to me 
when editing the Martyrology of Mael Maire 
hua Gormain, a poem oomposed between the 
years 1160 and 1174. One of the rules with 

* Servius, however, would have divided thus — 
ab-iomen, for he says: “quando enim ecrlbimus 
‘ abditur ’ non possumtu a in una syllaba ponere 
et b et i in sequent!.” 
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which this writer has fettered himself is, that 
each of his hexasyllabic lines shall contain at 
least one alliteration: in other words, that in 
each line at least two syllables—in the case of 
native words, two accented syllables—shall begin 
with the same letter, all vowels being for this 
purpose deemed to be the same, and h being 
disregarded. In the following instances 1 
have italicised the alliterating letters, and I 
quote from a photograph of the unique MS. in 
the Royal Library, Brussels: 

Jan. 1. Para-yoda In ylanraith. 

Mar- Aina ’tin Mirim. 

,, 3. papa An-Aei[oa] Aondgtl. 

,, 5. Xeles-porus pi pa. 

,, 11. Bleu-dp c6a siigimm. 

,, 19. Lau-rfimair drain rfelbglan. 

,, 21. Fructu ojus, Hcrmeit. 

„ 23. jSmer-fatl-aaa. . 

., 26. Poll-carpus cftidbfer. 

Feb. 6 Doro-Ahca Ahogaimm. 

,, 9. Ans-Aartus Jan A ilia 

,, 13. Ermen-ytldaylanog. 

„ 14. Fe-Aicula Aindes. 

,, 23 Poli-aarpui credlach. 

,, 23. Dios-eoir cenn core. 

„ 28. Man- suetui, mo 5hinu. 

March 7. Felici An Arebir. 

,, 12. Inno-centius cara. 

El-/egus m/irflaith. 

,, 13. maci-dcnius daghnech. 

,, 15. Lon-yiuus or* yonad. 

,, 19. Malrc, Qaar-Ailla Aui>[l]tdr. 

,, 20. Ar-chippus ciidh, Catbeirt. 

,, 25. Lu-cilia, Columbi. 

,, 31. Eu-/emia dia /jemab. 

Macha-Aaus Aagfer. 

April 2. Teo-dofia ci.-lbda. 

,, 7. Celes-iinus Aendchaid. 

E-sippua* coa caigeb. 

„ 14. Dim-mina [or Do-wntna] cen 
mergnim. 

,, 16. Ani-catus coemftr. 

„ 18. Per-/ectus nar’/oemad. 

,, 22. Aga-pitus primda. 

,, 27. Anat-Aasim Aredlech. 

,, 28 Ui-Aalis fri Aogla. 

,, 30. Ercon-iuldus. Victor. 

May 1. Uiere-mias morda. 

,, 5. Aichi-Aaus Auaiditn. 

,, 7. Domi-Ailla in Aend6g. 

,, 12. Pan-cratius’sin comdhail. 

,, 17. Bi-sillaf acua Lilian. 

,, 18 Dlos-rorus is Caiman. 

,, 19. is Po-Aen-Ai-ana. 

,, 23. Epec-Ai-Aus. AstOln.J 
,, 24. Eu-yenius ylorda. 

,, 30 Auc-Aertus cen Arigrus. 

,, 31. Petro-nella uiamglan. 

June 2. Blan rfina fri c/iglaib. 

,, 3. E-rasmus cor-Aaeheil. 

,, 4 Fergen-Alnus (endmin. 

,, 8. Gil dirdus nar’ rfiibil. 

A-Aundua as m-ACigaid. 

,, 11. Sos-Aenes (end cabsir. 

,, 13. Fe-Aicula in Aanraith. 

,, 16. Iu-Aitan na Auigflnd. 

,, 18. Tran jaililn'sin casmfal. 

,, 23. Edel-drida Jiamair. 

„ 27. Bimpo-rosa rati mir. 

,, 28 Plu-Aarchus ’sin Aurim. 

July 2 Mone-yuudiss ylanor. 

,, 7. Pan Acnus fri Aioge. 

,, 18 Gun-(2enes con-deghaeib. 

„ 19. Iu3ta [/]riu Bu-/ma. 

,, 22. Uan-dregisil ddbda. 

,, 23. Panta-Aeo nach Aiimtbi. 

Aug. 4. Aris-tarchus AennPoil. 

,, 8. [sjmi-ragdus nar rognim. 

,, 18. He-Aena nach Aaimimm. 

,, 23. Za-cheus co caenblaid. 

,, 30. Gau-dentia diaon. 

Sep. 5. Ar-contius eiall com'[h]enn. 

Oct. 2. E-Aeuther leo Zladnfin. 

„ 11. Ethel-Aurga Aithog. 

,, 17. Edel-drida dronban. 

* For Hegerippus, metri gratia. 
t MS. Bastilla, perperam. 

X leg. Aftoin, Aphthonlusi 


Oct. 18. Tri-/onia/uair galar. 

,, 19. Pe-Aagia nos Auadeb. 

,, 23. Edel-/leda/irog. 

,, 28. Ma-rina nar rodal. 

Nov. 13. Aldi-yundis ylanmor. 

„ 14 feil Mo-c/iuti* cAislla. 

,, 16 Eu-cherius, Curcach. 

,, 17. Ma-Arona Aenn Aennal. 

,, 23. Lu-cretia caem chart [h]air. 

Fe-Aicitas Xucs. 

,, 25. Cata-rina rogda. 

,, 27. Ui-Aalis cen Aemel. 

Dec. 5. Po-Asmia Aend Aredain. 

„ 7. Aga-tho cen Aobeim. 

,, 10. Eu-Aalia na Aamar. 

,, 24. Ui-yilia na yene. 

,, 25. Eu-yenia ylan delbda. 

,, 30. Man-suetua la Seueir. 

The foregoing examples are all drawn from 
Latin names or Hibernicised Latin names. But 
the rule is the same in genuine Irish words. 
Thus: 

Feb. 11. Coccnat lan as-mAagimm. 

April 22. ad-drerett na degfir. 

Sept. 9. De-rerceJ nos riarab. 

Dac. 1. ra nyudi fo-yebainn. 

Dec. 31. reid at-cAiu mar cAingimm. 

It will be seen that the rule of syllable-division 
in Irish is identical with that in Latin, except 
in the treatment of the groups sc, st, sp, eb. 
Hua Gormain divides these groups in Dios-coir, 
Anas-tasius, Aris-tarchus, Celes-tinus, Sos-tenes, 
Teles-porus, Ans-bertus ; while, according to the 
Latin rule above set forth, we should have had 
Dio-scoir, Ana-stasias, Aristarchus, Cele-stinus, 
So-stene3, Tele-sporus,An-sbertus. But there seems 
to have been some vacillation in the treatment 
of the groups in question. Thus, in the Corpus 
vi. 13,596 we find arescvsa ; and some 
Romans, at all events, said nes-cio, nos-trum, 
apos-tolus (see Seelmann’s book, p. 143). 

I have vainly tried to get trustworthy infor¬ 
mation as to the division of syllables in Modern 
Irish. But perhaps Prof. Rbys will tell us 
what the rule is in Welsh and Manx, Mr. 
MaoBain will say how syllables are divided 
in Highland Gaelic, and Prof. Loth will give 
us in the Revue Ccltique similar information as 
to Middle and Modern Breton. The result will 
probably be to add one more to the proofs of 
a close connexion between the Celtic and the 
Italic languages—the passive and deponential 
r, the A-future, the loeatival i of the gen. sg. 
of o-stems, and the extension of the Ai-stems 
by n-suflixes. 

Whitley Stokes. 


“A HOLE IN TnE BALLET.” 

Dublin: Feb. 25, 1815. 

“ A hole in the ballet,” referred to by your 
correspondent H. L., means, simply ‘‘A hole 
in the ballad ” : d being changed into t upon a 
well-known philological principle. As an 
example of such a transition, I may mention a 
familiar cry of a vegetable-hawker in the city 
of Limerick: ‘‘Dee ye want salet or lettuce 
here ? ” where “ salet ” is used for “ salad.” 

As to the meaning of the phrase under 
discussion, it is usually applied ironically, after 
the break down of a song, a recitation, or any 
performance requiring memory. The custom 
of singing ballads in the streets, which is 
mentioned in ‘‘Tacitus,” still survives in 
Ireland, like many other ancient customs. 
The Irish ballad was a powerful electioneering 

* Leg. Machuti, gen. sg. of Mschutus, also 
called Maclovius, from whom the town of St. Malo 
takes its name. 

t Ie., ad-d-reset “ eeseextollent,” the second i 
being an infixed pronoun, and the accent being on 
the first e of reset. 

x Divided according to etymology, this would 
be Dtr-erca “ Alia solis,” with the accent on tho 
first t of sru. 


weapon within comparatively recent times. 
Each of the opposing candidates had his band 
of ballad-singers, who also sold the ballads at 
the small cost of one halfpenny. They were 
vilely printed upon long slips of paper, and 
ornamented at the top with a rough wood-cut, 
usually a caricature of the person attacked. 
For scurrility I think they surpassed anything 
that can be produced in modern ages. The 
words had to be taught orally to the singer, 
who was invariably illiterate. If his memory 
should in any way prove uncertain, the audience 
would cry out, “There’s a hole in the 
ballet! ” George Newcomen. 

London: Feb.23, 1895. 

Your correspondent H. L. inquires the 
meaning of a slang phrase which he re¬ 
members to have been in use in Dublin about 
twenty-five years ago, and which he gives in 
the form of the above heading. 

In my memory, which, I grieve to say, covers 
much more than double five and twenty years, 
the phrase,as itappeared to my earand sense, ran 
thus: “There’s a hole in the ballad,'" and was 
sarcastically applied to any oase, important or 
trivial, where some breakdown or hitch had 
interrupted a carefully prepared programme— 
as, for example, iu a forensic argument, a 
certain course of action, an after-dinner speech, 
story or song. 

The saying always seemed to me to have 
originated with a story of some street ballad- 
singer (if a blind one, the Irish humour of 
the thing would be oomplete) who excused his 
breaking down at a verse on the plea that there 
was a hole in (the paper of) his ballad. 

Accuracy in the sounding of an unaccented 
vowel is not an Irish, nor, for that matter, an 
English virtue; nor is the differentiation of 
final d and t always so striotly observed that 
the ear of your correspondent may not have 
easily acoepted ballet for ballad. The sugges¬ 
tion of “ wallet” as the word originally in the 
phrase is surely far-fetched and, on phonetic 
grounds, highly improbable; though no doubt 
it would not very materially impair the figura¬ 
tive significance of the whole phrase. 

_F. W. B. 

LORD BYRON AND “THE YAMI’IEE.” 

Queen’s College, Oxford : Feb. 28,1695. 

Mr. Newcomen is mistaken in supposing that 
Lord Byron’s letter about “ The Vampire ” is 
unpublished. In an edition of Byron’s works, 
published by Galiguani in Paris in 1828, the 
letter appears in facsimile between the table of 
contents and the Life of Lord Byron, by J. W. 
Lake. I am disposed to wonder whether Mr. 
Hewson’s property is the original, or one of 
these facsimiles cut out of a copy of Galignani’s 
edition of Byron. 

JonN R. Maorath. 

London: Feb. 28,1695. 

Mr. George Newcomen does not appear to be 
aware that the letter which he quotes on 
February 5 was published loDg ago (facsimile 
lithograph) iu the Paris edition of Byron’s 
Poems produced by Galignaniin 1828 and 1831. 
This octavo contains the suppressed stanzas of 
“ Childe Harold ” and most of the early poems 
which were suppressed. It is now a scarce 
book. There is a copy in the British Museum, 
and I have one. 

The lithograph of the letter is extremely well 
executed and has misled several people, who 
thought they had found the original. There 
was some correspondence on the subject in the 
Pall Mall Gazette about two years ago. A copy 
found in a Chinese library was proclaimed as a 
literary disoovery. If Mr. Hewson has really 
the original letter it is interesting. 

James Hoee. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bn DAT, lbrah 8, 4 pm. Sunday Lactate: “Plants and 
th-ir Insect Visit -ns,” by Dr. C. W. Kimmins. 

7.80 p m. Bthioal: “ Punishment,” by Kr. Leslie 
Stephen. 

Mohday, March 4, 6 pm. Boyal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting; ‘ Theory and Practice of Protective 
Inoculation a,’* by Dr. E. Klein. „ ., 

4 80 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Comte and his 
Philosophy.” 

8 p in. Boyal Academy : “ The Evolution of Sculp¬ 
ture,” IX, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8pm. Aristotelian: “Is the Knowledge of Spioe 
a priori ? ” by Messrs. H. W. Carr, J. H. Muirhead, and 
G. F. Stout. 

8 pm. Soaety of Atts. 

Tuesday, March 6,8 p.m. Boyal Institution : “ The Internal 
Framework of Plants and Animals,” VIIL, by Prof. C 
Stewart. _ t . ■ 

8p.m. Anglo-Buseian: “Vladimir,” by Mr. Birk- 
beck; “The Possible Commercial Relations between 
British America and Siberia vid the Pacific Ocean and the 
New Trans-Siberian Riilwa/,” by Mr. Clive Pbillipps 
Wolley. 

8pm. Civil Bcgineer*. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology: “Human Sacrifice 
and the Theory of Substitution in Egyptian and other 
Ancient Religions,” by Mr. P. Le Page Rtnouf. 

8 80 p.m. Zoological; “ Preliminary Acoount of New 
Species of Earthworms belonging to the Hamburg 
Museum.” by Mr. F. E. Beddard ; “A New Hydrachnid 
found in Cornwall, with a Study ef its Internal Anatomy,’ ’ 
by Mr. A. D. Michael; “ A Hynonvmie Catalogue of the 
Jfesperiidae of Africi and the Adjacent Islands, uish 
Deecriptinns of some appirentiy New Species,” by the 
Bev. W. J. Holland. 

Wkdyisday. March G, 8 p.m. Geologioal: “A New Om 
feroua Fissure in Creawell Crags,” by Mcsstb. J. D. 
Duckworth and F. E. Swainson; “The Chemical Com¬ 
position of some Ocianic Deposits,” by Prof. J. B. 
Harrison and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

8 p.m. Society t f Arts. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan : “ Is Hamlet a Ci-naiatent 

Creation ? ” by Mr. John M. Robertson. 

Thursday, March 7, 8 p.m. Royal Institution; “Three 
»eriods of Seventeenth Century History,” L, by Dr. 
R. S. G ii diner. 

8 pm. Royal Academy : “ The Evolution of Sculp¬ 
ture,” HL, by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “The Genus Cupreous by Dr. 
Msxwrll T. Masters ; “ The Insects, Arachnids, and 
Crustsc-a, collected during Mr. T. Bent’s Expedition to 
the Hadramant, Arabia,” by Messrs. W. F. Kirby, 
Charles Gahan, and R. T. Pocock. 

8 pm. (.hemical: “ DimethjIketohexsmethylene,” 
by Dr. Kippiog. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaiies. 

Friday, March 8, 5 pm. Physical: “A New Harmonie 
Analyser,” by Mr. G. U. Yule; *■ The Electro-magnetic 
Field,” by Mr. H. N. Allen ; *‘A Voltameter,” by Mr. 
Naber; “The Focal Helioetac” and “ An Improvement 
in 8:derostats.” by Dr. Johnston Stoner. 

8 p.m. Civil Eogineera : Students’ Meeting. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Physical Work cf 
Von Helmholtz,” by Prof. A. W. Rticker. 

Saturday. March 9. 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Waves 
and Vibrati ms,” II., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45p.m. Botanic: GeneralFortnightlyMeeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Assyriaca : eins Nachlese auf dim Oebiete der 

Assyrioloyie. By H. Y. Hilprecht. Pt. I. 

(Boston: Ginn; Halle: Niemeyer.). 

Thk “Gleanings” of Prof. Hilprecht are 
better than the harvest of a good many 
other scholars, and I hope we shall have 
many more of them. He is one of the most 
accurate of Assy riologists, and his knowledge 
of cuneiform palaeography is unique. Above 
all, he is a gentleman, and in his philological 
discussions never forgets that scurrility and 
conceit are not arguments. 

The volume, which has been published 
by the University of Pennsylvania, consists 
of several monographs, six of them on 
Aseyriologioal subjects, one on the Hittite 
“ boss ” of Tarkondemos. It might have 
been thought that the latter had been so 
questioned and tortured that it was im¬ 
possible to find anything fresh to say upon 
it: at all events, anything which was worth 
attention. Prof. Hilprecht, however, has 
brought his palaeographical knowledge to 
the examination of the cuneiform legend, 
with results that are somewhat start¬ 
ling. On the one hand, he believes, 
with Amiaud, that the boss is of great 
antiquity, going back to about 1250 


b.c., while he reads the name of the 
country over which Tarkondemos ruled— 
“the land of the city of Metan.” With 
Metan it is evident that we most identify 
Mitanni, the Aram-Naharaim of the Old 
Testament. How far this new explanation 
of the inscription is correct time will show ; 
but one thing is certain—the attempts 
hitherto made to decipher the Hittite 
texts on the basis of the “ boss ” have 
ended in what I have elsewhere called “ a 
blank wall,” and it has, therefore, long 
been dear to me that our interpretation 
of the cuneiform inscription upon it is in 
some way or other wrong. I must confess, 
however, that I have made no better pro¬ 
gress with Prof. Hilprecht’s translation as 
a due. It may be hoped that the cuneiform 
texts recently discovered at Boghaz Keui 
and Euyuk will at last furnish ns with the 
much-desired key.* 

The first of Prof. Hilprecht’s monographs 
is on a very interesting monament found 
by the American expedition at Niffer. It 
relates to a piece of ground which had been 
given to a temple at Der by an early Baby¬ 
lonian king, and afterwards appropriated 
by the governor of the district. The priests 
complained to the king about the sacrilege, 
and the land was of coarse restored to them. 
The act of robbery took place “ in the fourth 
year of Bel-nadin-pal the king ” ; and the 
document states, “ from Gul-kisar, king of 
the coastland, to Nebuohadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, were 696 years.” The Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar here mentioned was the first of his 
name, who reigned in the twelfth century 
b.c. Dr. Hilprecht identifies Gul-kisar with 
the Babylonian king of that name, who 
according to the dynastic tablet died 595 
years and nine months before the rise of 
the dynasty to which Nebuchadnezzar I. is 
supposed to have belonged. Bnt I do not 
understand the mode of dating, as the years 
ought to be reckoned down to the fourth 
year of Bel-nadin-pal, and not to the reign 
of a king who had nothing to do with the 
monument. Moreover, Gul-kisar is called 
‘ 1 king of the coast-land,” and not of Babylon, 
so that I am inclined to think that neither 
he nor Bel-nadin-pal were Babylonian 
monarchs, but that they ruled over the 
district from which Merodach-haladan 
afterwards came, Nebuohadnezzar I. being 
the suzerain of Bel-nadin-pal, and the date 

* Owing to absence from England I did not Eee 
Prof. Jensen’s letter to the Acadbmt about his 
attempt to decipher the Hittite texts until it was 
too late for me to reply to it. As for his state¬ 
ment that it was not to be expected that I should 
gladly welcome his results, I am sorry that he 
should not know me better. I do not happen 
to be a young German professor, and should 
be only too thankful for a satisfactory inter¬ 
pretation of the inscriptions, whoever might 
be its author. Prof. Jensen is wholly mis¬ 
taken in asserting that I have ever claimed to 
have deciphered the Hittite texts in his sense of 
the word. On the contrary, I have always main¬ 
tained the reverse. As I said in my note to the 
Acadbmt, I believe I can understand what the 
inscriptions are about, thanks to the ideographs 
contained in them; and, since Prof. Jensen accepts 
the main results of this “ graphic decipherment,” 

I conclude that he too holds the same belief. In 
certain cases, it is trne, be has returned to my 
discarded hypotheses of fifteen years ago; but I 
have little doubt that farther study of the monu¬ 
ments will prove to him, as it did to me, that they 
were incorrect. 


really referring to the fourth year of the 
latter. I should, therefore, translate the 
passage, “ From Gul-kisar, ’ king of the 
coast-land, to Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, 696 years had passed, when in the 
fourth year of Bel-nadin-pal, king (of the 
coast-land) ” the sacred domain-land was 
secularised. 

The first monograph is followed by two 
others, one of which is devoted to a curious 
contract-tablet from Sippara, which is thus 
translated by Dr. Hilprecht: 

“ Five hides, the property [of the Sun-god], 
among them one of a humped buffalo, Itli- 
Samas-baladh has given to the temple of Uri, 
the eighth day of Tebet, the sixteenth year of 
Nabonidos, King of Babylon.” 

The rest of the volume is almost entirely 
occupied with historical and chronological 
questions. Following up his introduction 
to his Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Dr. Hil¬ 
precht endeavours to restore the chronology 
of the Kassite and lain Dynasties of Baby¬ 
lonia with the help of the newly-found 
tablets from Niffer. The subject is a 
most difficult and' complicated one, as the 
Assyrian and Babylonian evidence seems to 
conflict. I cannot say that I am altogether 
a convert to hie chronological scheme, though 
I am much more inclined to accept it than I 
was wheb reviewing his last book. At all 
events, my own scheme must be abandoned; 
and if Knudzon is right in reading 132 
years instead of 72 as the sum of years 
assigned to the dynasty of lain by the 
dynastic tablet, one of my chief objec¬ 
tions to Dr. Hilprecht’s scheme is removed. 
But there still remains the fact that Bimmon- 
nadin-akhi succeeded the Assyrian con¬ 
queror, Tiglath-Ninip, as king of Babylon ; 
and I do not seo how Dr. Hilprecht makes 
this square with his chronology. 

One of the kings of the Kassite dynasty 
was Nazi-Murudas, who, I believe, is to be 
identified with the Biblical Nimrod, the son 
of Oush or Kas. He was the contemporary 
of the father of the Assyrian king Shal¬ 
maneser I., the bnilder of Oalah and the 
restorer of Nineveh, to which reference is 
made in the book of Genesis in connexion 
with Nimrod. Prof. Hilprecht shows how 
the name of Nazi-Murudas could he trans¬ 
formed into that of Nimrod. The contract- 
tablets of the Kassite period are full of 
such abbreviations; thus we have Kasbe 
and Sagarte-Suria for Kasbeias and Sagar- 
akti-Surias, the latter of which even appears 
as Sakti-Surias, while Nazi-Murudas itself 
is written Nazi-Battas. Similarly we find 
Duri-galzi and Kurigalzu instead of Dur- 
Kurigalzi. Nazi-Murudas could therefore 
have easily been shortened in pronunciation 
into Na-Muruda, especially in the mouths 
of the Oanaanites. That the king was 
familiarly known in Canaan is shown by 
the fact that his name passed into a proverb 
there. The Tel el-Amarna Tablets, in which 
the Babylonians are the Kas(s)i or Cushites, 
have proved that the Kassite kings continued 
to intrigue in Palestine up to the close of 
the Egyptian domination; and as Nazi- 
Murudas was a contemporary of the early 
part of the reign of Bamses II., it is quite 
conceivable that he imitated tho example of 
his predecessors in invading the West. 
Assyria and Singar or Shinar, it most be 
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remembered, are among the nations whom 
Ramses II. claims to have overthrown. 

A. H. Sayce, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ax the Royal Institution the evening dis¬ 
course next Friday will be given by Prof. A. W. 
RUeker, on the “ Physical Work of von Helm¬ 
holtz.” 

The last lecture at the London Institution 
for the present season will be given on Monday 
next by Dr. E. E. Klein, who takes for his 
subject “ The Theory and Practice of Preventa¬ 
tive Inoculations.” 

Lieut.-Gen. 0. A. McMahon has been re¬ 
elected President of the Geologists’ Association 
for a second term. At the meeting held on 
Tuesday of the present week, Mr. L. Fletcher, 
of the British Museum, was to read a paper on 
"Meteorites.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, to be held on Tuesday next, 
the president, Mr. P. Le Page Benouf, will 
read a paper on “Human Sacrifice and the 
Theory of Substitution in Egyptian and other 
Aucient Religions.” 

A German scholar has recently made an 
interesting little contribution to the. history 
of classical texts. In the last number of 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher Dr. Holzapfel has 
pointed out that in Polybius’ account of the 
battle of Trebia (iii. 71) we ought to read 
AOTAAcoN for nomaawn, as the description of 
t he ambushed Carthaginians, and the emendation 
is supported by the context. But Livy (xxi. 
55) certainly read NOMAAWN in his oopy of Poly¬ 
bius. If Dr. Holzapfel is right, therefore, the 
corruption came into existence very soon after 
the text was published. This conclusion fits 
in with many other results of recent textual 
criticism. 

The last number of the Gottingische Gtlehrte 
Anzeigen contains a review, by Dr. Wilcken, 
of Prof. MahafFy’s “ Flinders Petrie Papyri.” 
The reviewer praises highly both Mr. Petrie 
and Mr. Mahaffy, and adds a quantity of 
detailed suggestions and conjectures relating 
to the text of the documents. The only point 
on which he seriously differs from the English 
editor conoems the status of the soldiers who 
are mentioned so often in these papyri. Dr. 
Wilcken thinks that they are not veterans but 
soldiera in service; and he appeals to other 
papyri to show that in the Ptolemaic period the 
troops held lands, probably from the king. 
Readers of Herodotus (ii. 168) will recollect 
that a similar arrangement prevailed in pre- 
Ptolemaic ages. Dr. Wilcken also corrects 
some dates. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabithan.— ( Wednesday, Kb. 6) 
Frbdbrick Rogers, Esq., in the chair. — Mr. 
Aithur Dillon read a paper on “ Shakspere and the 
Modem Drama.” Mr. Arthur Dillon, in the un¬ 
avoidable absence of Mr. William Pool, said he 
would only briefly touch on the main contention 
which he had at heart: namely, that a dramatist, 
and especially Shakspere, wiites with certain 
known conditions to be fulfilled, and certain known 
difficulties to be overcome, and that, therefore, to 
alter the conditions aud build cf his stage must 
necessarily render much of his work useless and 
much unintelligible. The Elizabethan Society 
knew what was to be said on the subject at large; 
Mr. Dillon therefore would merely cover his 
central position with outworks as it were. Thus, 
to hear Mr. Arnold Dolmetzch give a revival of 
sixteenth century music was to realise what sound 
was in Shakspere'a imaginative ear when he wrote : 
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“ If music be the food of love,play on,’ ’and to realise 
what was in the actual ear of the Benchers and 
the guests in hall at the Middle Temple when 
Shakspere himself gave “ Twelfth Night ” there. 
Therefore music of the sixteenth century calibre 
we must provide for "Twelfth Night,” quite 
irrespective of whether nineteenth centuiy music 
be intrinsically more potent. This play opens 
with an exquisite poem to the alluring Elizabethan 
music, is full of songs, and ends with a song. It 
was not written for the stage and popularity,but for 
dilettanti in hall. It is as full of music as Elizabet han 
music could well allow a play to be, and yet by 
the very genius of the music itself it is constrained 
to be a drama: it could not go a step further aud 
be an operetta; the musician’s limitations were 
the poet’s opportunity. In Wagner’s work we 
find “Paizival” in one plaoe standing stockstill, 
to the ignoring of poetry and acting, because the 
passion is sufficiently rendered by the music alone. 
Oapt. Hutton's interesting revival of old swords¬ 
manship was also alluded to: how he illustrated, 
by the manual help of cadets of the London Rifle 
Brigade, the sanity (to put it adequately) of allow¬ 
ing Hamlet and Laertes to engage with the weapons 
to which the challenge has been given. “ What’s 
his weapon ? ”—“ Rapier and dagger.” “ That’s 
two of his weapons.” Mr. Dillon regretted that 
the absence of lantem-slides prevented him from 
illustrating the gradual change in the position 
of the stage from that of a bold promontory, 
standing out within the embrace of the circling 
galleries, to seeing the play as through a hole in the 
wall played in the next room. In the former 
case the player stands out like statuary, in the 
second he stands before a background which must 
needs be painted to imitate the imagined sur¬ 
roundings. In conclusion, it was insisted that 
England owed it to herself, as possessing the 
greatest of dramatic poets, to treat him with the 
reverence which abroad is accorded to Moltere or 
Wagner. There can be no middle course: if 
scenery be used it must be the best that art and 
money can yield us. The public are right in 
demanding that it shall be superlatively good, it 
it is to be used at all: nothing shabby should be 
associated with the divine verse of Shakspere. 
The cost of putting up a theatre on the Elizabethan 
model would not be large, as theatrical expenses 
run; while, a theatre once provided, there would 
be little hindrance to a continual change of bill.— 
A discussion followed, in which the chairman, Mr. 
J. Ernest Baker, Mr. Frank Payn, aud others took 
part. 

Viking Club ( Friday , Feb. 15). 

Prof. W. W atson Ch b ynb, president, in the chair. — 
Mr. W. F. Kirby recited an original poem, “ The 
Nomir,” from Ed-Dimiryaht, an Oriental Romance, 
and other Toemt, after which Mr. E. H. Baverstock 
read a paper on “ Swoid and Saga.” He com¬ 
menced by quoting the story from the Arthurian 
cycle of legends of a damsel girt with a sword 
who came to King Arthur’s court seeking a 
champion and propounding these questions con¬ 
cerning the sword : How should it be borne P 
Where did it come from ? What is its best quality ? 
The answers given by the knight predestined to 
achieve that adventure were: that it should be 
borne valiantly, yet humbly, aloft in the press of 
battle, but lowly at the altar’s foot; that it came 
from the armourer, for it was no sword at all till 
it came out of the hands of the smith; and that 
its best quality was its honesty, for it never takes life 
without giving death in exchange. The importance 
given to the sword in this story testified to the spirit 
in which the “white arm” was formerly regarded. 
Its history has been divided into five periods, 
designated: First, the pure carnage epoch; second, 
the period of impossible feats of arms; third, 
the feudal age; fourth, the season of fence; 
fifth, the period of decay—which last extended 
down to, and included, our own day. It was far 
from his intention, however, to profess to give a 
history of the sword in the short time at his dis¬ 
posal. He only proposed to string together a few 
out of the very voluminous notes he had gathered 
together relating to the subject. The importance 
of the weapon in ancient times could hardly 
be over-estimated. Mahomet, in the Koran, spoke 
of it as the key of Heaven and Hell; and he had a 
list of no less than eighty names of swords, each 


with its own especial legend. In the stories of old 
time the sword is endowed with a life of its own. 
It was the friend and companion of its master; 
and we read in the Sagas cf swords that killed of 
themselves, or sprang fiom their sheaths of their 
own accord. In many ancient ballads the heroes 
talk to their swords, which are represented as 
returning an answer. There is another story, 
which illustrates the regard of the warrior for his 
sword, in the tale of an old warrior who had be¬ 
come Christian and was visited by his bishop. To 
him he showed his sword and told the story of the 
notches in its blade and the deaths that had 
caused them. The bishop was horrified, and in¬ 
sisted that he should do penance for such frightful 
deeds of slaughter. The old man agreed, ana pro¬ 
posed as a fitting penance that he should no longer 
wear his beloved sword. Instead, he would hang 
it up on the wall, where all his friends could see it, 
and he might still tell them the history of the 
notches in the blade. In the Hindu mythology 
Indra, the lightning-god, is the possessor of a 
supernatural sword; and this weapon has been 
identified with Odin’s sword Gram and with 
Gungnir, his magic spear. Indeed, it may be 
taken as the type of all supernatural weapons. 
Fritbjof, the hero of the Saga on which Bishop 
Tegner founded his famous poem, was the pos¬ 
sessor of another typical sword called Angurvadel, 
younger broth r of the lightning, which had a 
hilt of gold and was inscribed with runes. 
In times of peace these runes were 
dull, but they shone brightly like a cock’s 
comb when battle was near. There were many 
swords with similar properties recorded in ancient 
legend: for instance, Antar’s sword “ Dhami,” 
forged from a thunderbolt. Not only did similar 
legends attach to the sword in various lands, but a 
resemblance might be traced between the stories 
relating to the originator of the sword in different 
countries. We may compare, for example, Tubal 
Cain in Jewish legend, Vulcan in classic tradition, 
and Vulundr in northern saga. In the East, 
as elsewhere, a good sword was a possession 
highly treasured ; and he had seen a sword given 
to an Englishman in India by the chief of a tribe 
who owed him a debt of gratitude, which had been 
handed down for fifteen hundred years. Its blade 
bore an inscription in a dialect no longer known. 
Vulundr, the famous smith who forged Odin’s 
sword, appears as a swordsman also, under the 
name of Wieland, in the German legend of the 
slaying of Amillas. His sword Miming was of such 
wondrous temper that his adversary did not know 
he had been wounded, but when told to shake 
himself he fell in halves. The Saga of Dietrich of 
Berne was next touched on, and the lecturer 
pointed out that it was the original of FouquS’s 
“ Magic Ring,” and “ Thiodolf the Icelander,” 
works which in the present day are too little 
valued. Vet, he said, " The Magic Ring?’ has been 
styled the only real romance of chivalry in German. 
It contains much sword-lore, and a veiy fine 
description of the forging of a sword, which be 
quoted. King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, which 
is said to have been in the possession of Richard 
CflBur de Lion, and to have been given by him 
to Tancred, King of Sicily, is another of the swords 
of maivellou8 powers with which we meet in the 
old sagas and romances. The name is said to mean 
"Ohamper of Steel.” Aithur in some legends 
appears as the Wild Huntsman, who in Northern 
folk-lore is identified with Odin. Dr. Karl Blind, 
in a paper which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a lew years ago, shows that Odin is a 
Wind God, hence his appearance as the Wild 
Huntsman, and that Artus is one of his names in 
German folk-lore. This suggests a strange affinity 
between him and the British king. The sword 
appears in legend as a creative as well as a 
destroying power. De Guberoatis quotes an 
Eastern tale, in which a city rises from the desert 
when a sword is brandished, and Azrael’s sword 
is fabled to give either llfo or death. Southey, in 
his Thalaba, quotes this legend. Time failed, 
said the lecturer, for all he would like to touch on: 
as, for instance, the history of the famous sword 
Tyrflog, related in the Hervarar Saga Among 
other attributes of the sword it was said that it a 
sword were the death of five score men it acquired 
a lust for slaying, and became thirsty for blood. 
Many swords, like Gunnar’s bill in Njala and 
Sigurd’s sword Gram, sang before battle. Sir 
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Richard Barton had promised the world a Book of 
the Sword, but in the one volume of it that had 
appeared he had not got beyond the dry and tech¬ 
nical details; so it was little wonder, said Mr. 
Baverstock, if he himself had only been able to 
touch the fringe of the subject in an hour’s dls- 
oourre. The lecturer then exhibited some photo¬ 
graphs of an old fashion, said to be the weapon 
with which the Dragon of Wharncliffe or Wantley 
had been slain, by the tenure of which the Conyers 
family had held their lands of the Bishop and 
Prince Palatine of Durham down to the time when 
the last Prince Palatine, Bishop Van Mildert, 
was replaced by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
This falchion was exhibited before the Newcaatle- 
on-Tyne Society of Aniquaries in May, 1891, and 
Mr. Baverstock read a letter which he bad written 
thereon at the request of the secretary to the 
society.—Mr. W. F. Kirby said he wished to 
remark on some celebrated swords, and would 
pass from west to east, commencing with the 
English story of the Lambton Worm. Sir John 
Lambton was instructed how to overcome this 
monster, but was warned that, unless he slew the 
first living thing which be met afterwards, for 
nine generations the lords of Lambton should 
never die in their beds. He ordered his favourite 
hound to be loosed when he winded his hom to 
announce his victory ; but his father was so over¬ 
joyed that he rushed forward before the dog. Sir 
John slew the dog, hoping thus to avert the doom; 
but it was nevertheless fulfilled. Possibly, in this 
and similar stories, the original idea may have 
been that of a sacrifice to the sword. As regards 
dragons, much information respecting them might 
be found in a recent book, Qould’s Mythical 
Mont ins. In the Esthonian epic, the Kalevipoeg, 
the hero buys an enormous sword which his father 
Kalev has bespoken from a Finnish smith, who 
had been working on it for many years. But the 
hero slays the smith's con in a fit of drunken fury, 
and the smith dooms the sword to avenge his fate. 
The sword is afterwards stolen from the hero by a 
sorcerer, who drops it into a brook. The Ksle- 
vide, being unable to recover the sword, lays an 
injunction on it to cut off the legs of him who 
brought it there, meaning the sorcerer. But, 
when he steps into the brook long afterwards, the 
understanding of the sword is confused by the 
smith’s cone and it cuts off the hero’s legs. The 
famous sword of Amadis of Gaul was made of the 
green spine of one of the winged serpents which 
inhabit the boiling ocean between Tartary and 
India. Scott’s story of the Fire King is so well 
known that it is only necessary to say that, 
although Scott mentions that the apostate 
knight is a semi-historical personage, it is not 
dear whether the sword in the story is also based 
on some legend, or was imagined by Soott himself. 
Among the stories respecting Richard I. was one 
relating to a trial of skill between himself and 
Salah Ed-Deen. Richard clove an anvil at a blow, 
perhaps with a sword stroke, but more probably 
with a blow of his battle-axe, and Salah Ed-Deen 
with his scimitar divided a lace veil as it was 
floating in the air. Among the swords mentioned 
in the Thousand and One Nights we may specially 
note that of Joodar, obtained from the magic 
treasure-cave of Es-Semendel, which, if shaken 
in the face of an army, would rout it; but if 
its owner said to it, “ Slay this army ! ” a flame 
would proceed from it which would destroy the 
whole army. Another was the sword of Saed, 
with which he cut the Ghoul in twain at one stroke; 
but he was forbidden to repeat the blow, for then 
the Ghonl would live ana not die, and would 
destroy himself and his companions.—Mr. A. F. 
Major, hon. secretary, said that the only fault he 
had to find with Mr. Baverstock’s paper was the 
title, which was somewhat mkieading. It might 
more fitly have been styled ‘ ‘ Sword and Romance,’ ’ 
and the Sagas proper had received comparatively 
little attention. He was not altogether sorry, 
however, as this gave him an excuse for dwelling 
on this side of the subject. Prof. Hodgetts, in his 
Older England, a reprint of lectures delivered 
at the British Museum, gave a very interesting 
chapter on the Northern sword, in which he 
pointed out that its blade was fashioned on the 
sword-like grass of the North, which is called 
“bleed” in Icelandic, whereas the model of the 
Greek and Roman sword, in Latin “ gladius,” was 
the loaf of the gladiolus. The latter would have 


small chance against the Northern form of weapon, 
still less so the bronze swords of the Britons, 
copied from the Roman “ gladius,” whioh are found 
lying together in quantities m river-bedB and 
other places, while the Northern war-blade 
is found by the warrior’s side in his tomb. From 
these facts alone it could be deduced, without any 
knowledge of history, that a raoe in these islands 
using a bronze sword had been overcome by another 
raoe using a more powerful weapon of iron or steel, 
which ultimately possessed the land and was able 
to bury its dead in peace. The value of a good 
sword to a warrior was emphasised in the Sagas by 
many stories of a sword failing to cut. Thus in 
the Eyrbyggja Saga, Steenthor of Ere is described 
as wearing a sword very beautifully wrought and 
elaborately decorated. But when a fight occurs 
we read that “the fair wrought sword bit not, 
whenas it smote armour, and oft he must straighten 
it under his foot.” The art of tempering a sword 
was evidently rare, but in the Sagas the failure of 
a sword to bite is generally attributed to witch¬ 
craft. Thus in Egii's Saga we are told of his 
sword Dragvandill that there was no sword more 
biting. But in bis combat with Atli the Short it 
would not bite; bo Egil grappled with Atli, bit 
through his throat, and slew him so. Thus, too, 
in the Saga of Howard the Halt, Atli the Little, 
finding his sword would not bite on Thorgrim, who 
was eald to be a great wizard, slays him in the same 
way. Of Gunnlaug Wormtongue we read that, 
while he was in England at the Court of King 
Ethelred, Thororm, a bearserk, picked a quarrel 
with him. The king was much grieved, because, 
as he told Gunnlaug, the bearserk's eyes could dull 
any weapon. However, he gave him a sword, 
bidding him use it, but before tho fight to show 
another. Thororm asked to tee Gunnlaug'ssword, 
and, being shown the second one, said, “ I fear not 
that Bword.” Gunnlaug, however, slew him with 
the king's gift. A good sword wa>, as may be 
guetsed, highly valued, and considered a royal 
gift. Atbelstan, King of England, gave Hacon, 
his foster son, whe afterwards became King of 
Norway, a sword “ of which the hilt and handle 
were of gold and the blade still better; for with it 
Hacon cut down a millstone to the centre eye, 
and the sword thereafter was called Quernbiter.” 
King Olaf the Saint gave Sighvat the Skald a 
gold-hilted sword, and King Oiaf Tryggveson 
gave Hallfred Vandraedaskald a sword without a 
scabbard, bidding him sing a song with the sword 
in every line. Hallfred did so, complaining in his 
song that his sword had no scabbard. Tnen the 
king gave him the scabbard, and said : ‘ 1 But there 
is not a sword in every line.” “ Yea,” answers 
Hallfred, “ but there are three swords in one line.” 
Another point that deserves notice is the breaking 
open of burial barrows for the sake of the sword 
buried with the dead warrior. There is an instance 
of this in the shoit sword which Grettir the Strong 
won from the barrow of Karr the Old, after a 
struggle with the barrow-dweller, whose head he 
cut off and laid by his thigh to lay the ghost in 
the approved way. Thorflnn, Karr's son, took the 
sword, but gave it to Grettir on his delivering his 
house and family from a band of bearserks. When 
Grettir was finally slain by his enemies, the short 
sword could not be got from him dead till his 
hand was chopped off. Thorbiom Angle, the 
leader of the slayers, hewed with it at the dead 
man’s head, and the blow broke a great shard out 
of the blade. Thorbiom was outlawed, went to 
Micklegarth or Constantinople, and took service 
in the Varangian Guard. Thorsteiu Dromund, 
Grettir’s brother, who did not know him by sight, 
followed him and also joined the Varangars. At a 
weapon show, Thorbiom, in answer to questions, 
proudly tells the tale of the notch in the blade. 
Thorstein, being present, waits till the sword 
reaches him as it passes from hand to hand, then 
cuts down Thorbiom, and so avenges his brother. 
Another weapon famous in story was “ Giaysteel.” 
We meet with it first in Gisli's Saga as a sword 
belonging to the thrall Kol, said to have been 
forged by dwarfs, so that it would bite whatever 
it fell on, nor could its edge be deadened by spells. 
Gisli borrowed it to fight a duel, much against the 
thrall’s will, who said he would never bo willing to 
restore it. Gisli pledged his word to give it 
back, and won bis battle by its aid. But, 
as the thrall foretold, he tried to persuade him 
to sell tho sword, and, failing, would not 


return it. They quarrelled; Kol buried his 
axe in Gisli’s brain, who smote at his head with 
Graysteel. The Bword would not bite, but so 
stout was the blow that Kol’s skull was shattered, 
and Graysteel broke asunder. So both perished, 
but Kol, dying, foretold ill-luck to Gisli's kith and 
kin from the sword. A spearhead was afterwards 
forged from it, of which wa read again in Sturlunga 
Saga, where it is said that, at the battle of 
Oriygstad (in 1238, some 275 years later), Sturla, 
who was a descendant of Gisli, fought with the 
spear hight Graysteel, a great Bpear of the olden 
times, wrought with runes, but not well-tempered, 
for it often bent, and he had to straighten it under 
his foot. The kenniogs, or periphrase , used in 
poetry for the sword are very numerous. From 
the songs scattered through Grettir's Saga alone 
Mr. William Morris gives six, and there is another 
list of eighteen given by Du Ohaillu in his Viking 
Age .—Miss 0. A. Bridgman would be glad to know 
where the story of Wieland and Amilias, quoted 
by Mr. Baverstock, could be found. Whe knew the 
story of Volundr, as given in the Eddas, but had 
not met with the other version.—Mr. F. T. Norris 
said (hat though, as had been remaiked, swords 
were handed down from father to son, yet the 
earlier plan was to bury the sword with the dead 
warrior, as was evidenced by the many reports in 
the Sagas, embellished with magical develop¬ 
ments, of entries made into the grave-hills of 
buried warriors in order to become possessed of 
their treasured weapons. In many parts of 
Eogland, too, evidence was forthcoming of similar 
practices. Here, in the oldest shire, in Kent, the 
chalk had served to preserve even the skeletons, 
and in one instance a man and woman were found 
lying ride by tide with their skeleton arms inter¬ 
locked, and by the man’s side lay bis long sword. 
These were Saxon burials, and armour-burial was a 
distinctive characteristic of Saxon a against Roman 
burials. But many Scandinavian swords with 
runes had been found in Eogland, and among the 
objects fonnd in the undoubtedly Scandinavian 
grave-hill, or “low,” at Taplow, which are now 
in the British Uuseum (veseels of gold and ivory, 
drinking-horns, arms, &c.), there was, he believed, 
a sword with arm?. In any case, the British 
Museum and provincial museums possessed several 
such swords found in England.—Mr. Baverstock, 
in reply, said that he had been very much in¬ 
terested in the remarks of Mr. Kirby, especially as 
he had not yet bad au opportunity of studying 
his recently-published work on "The Hero of 
Esthonla.” He looked forward to tracing in it the 
sword in Esthonian story. He feared he must 
plead guilty to the charge of wandering away from 
his title. His difficulty had been to confine himself 
within any limits. Many points to which he had 
merely alluded might have formed of themselves 
the subject of a paper -for instance, the story of 
Angautyr and the Bword Tyrflng, which occupied 
the whole of the Hervarar Saga. With regard to 
the source whence he took the story of Wieland 
and Amilias, he had found it in MM. Depping and 
Michel’s exhaustive monograph on Yolundr. 


Historical. —(Anniversary Meeting , Thursday, 
Feb. 21.) 

Bra M. E. Grant Duff, president, in the chair.— 
The Hon G. 0. Brodrick and Mr H. E. Malden 
were elected vice-presidents; and Prof. G. W. 
Prothero and Mr. 0. R. Beazley were elected 
members of the council. Sir J. Lubbock and lb. 
Hyde Olarke were re-elected vice-presidents; and 
Dr. J. Franck Bright, Ool. G. B. Malleson, Mr. 
G. Hurst, and Signor T. Pagliardint were re¬ 
elected members of the council.—The president 
delivered his annual address, taking for his sub¬ 
ject “ The Historical Method of Herodotus,” 
which he compared with that of Thucydides and 
other Greek historians.—A vote of thanks to the 
president, proposed by Mr. H. E. Malden and 
seconded by Mr. 0. R. Beazley, concluded the 
proceedings. 
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FINE ART. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN 
CRETE. 

While on the mission with which I was 
lately entrusted by the Arohaeologioal School 
of Borne, I was able to carry on researches in 
several districts of Crete, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ganea and Bettimo and in the 
eastern portion of the island. My object was 
chiefly to study some of the more vexed topo- 

n hical questions of the country, and to 
ore the more important centres of its 
pre-Hellenic culture. I reaped an abundant 
harvest of materials for forming a judgment on 
these points. 

I began by examining the remains of the 
pre-Hellenic necropolis of Cydonia, and was 
able to ascertain that, contrary to the opinion 
of Admiral Spratt, the site of the ancient city 
has been occupied uninterruptedly, and must 
be identified with that of the present town of 
Canea. Among the classical monuments here 
is a female statue of Doric style, which has 
hitherto passed unnoticed. By its characteristics 
it is connected with the cycle of works of art 
represented by the pediments of Olympia. A 
visit to Aptera enabled me to make a plan of 
the fine walls of the ancient city, while a tour 
in the district of Bettimo gave me a good idea 
of the plan upon which the cities of the 
interior were built. 

Of the discovery of a Mycenaean city at 
Marathokephala, in the vicinity of Candia, I 
have already treated in a paper printed in the 
Trantadions of the Boyal Academy dei Lincei. 
In this neighbourhood I was able to determine 
the site of the two ancient harbours of Cnossus : 
namely, Mation and Heraklion, the former of 
which occupied the ground where Candia 
afterwards arose, while the latter must be 
identified with Amnissos. I next addressed 
myself to the identification of the sites of the 
Homeric Lykastos and of Arkadia; and I 
succeeded in establishing the truth of Bursian’s 
assertion, that the former was near the modern 
village of Eanli Eastelli. Some imposiog 
arohaio fortifications are to be seen under the 
Byzantine walls of the fortress which occupied 
the hill. Admiral Spratt plaoed Lykastos on 
the hill of Astritzi, some miles to the east; but 
the ruins there seem too insignificant, and also 
of a later period. As for Arkadia, it is situated 
exactly where Spratt plaoed it: namely, on the 
heights of Asoekephala, or, as they are by some 
called, Eastriotes; and its ruins extend, as I 
was the first to ascertain, as far as the summit 
of the neighbouring hill of Tshifoot Eastelli, 
now oooupied by the remains of a fortress of 
later date. 

After examining the cities of the interior, I 
betook myself to the eastern districts. In 
travelling to Goolas, I stopped at a hitherto 
unexplored locality called Anavlochos, where I 
found unmistakable traces of a very ancient 
settlement, the importance of which in 
Mycenaean times, could not have been much 
inferior to that of the famous city to which 
I was directing my Bteps. An examina¬ 
tion of the ruins of Qoolas, the most 
remarkable of the prehistoric cities of Crete, 
taught me to distinguish several peculiarities 
in the architecture employed in the island at 
this early period for public and private build¬ 
ings. The city occupied a crater-like hollow 
between two mountainous crests, each of which 
formed an acropolis extending up the western 
slope. In one acropolis are to be seen the 
ruins of a circular tower, while the chief 
building of the other is an oblong 
temple of peculiar construction, of which 
I intend to publish a plan made by Dr. 
Taramelli, my successor in Cretan ex- 

S loration. The heights of Qoolas slope 

owp towards the sea in the direction 


of the modern harbour of Haghios Nikolaos, 
the centre of the trade of the district of 
Mirabello at the present day. Here, in ancient 
times, was the city of Latos pros Kamara. 
My investigations brought to light some 
important Greek inscriptions, of which one of 
the chief is the dedication of a shrine of 
Aphrodite, while another gives the name of a 
new Cretan tribe, that of the Anaischeis. 
Others, which are sepulchral, have made us 
acquainted with the site of the Hellenic and 
Roman necropolis of Eamara. 

But the most important results of my 
campaign were obtained in the distant and 
isolated region of the Eteocretans. This forms 
the extreme eastern portion of Crete: it is a 
very mountainous region, separated from the 
rest of the island by an imposing range of 
lofty peaks, whioh seems to block all access to 
the isthmus of Hierapytna. Its chief modem 
centre is the harbour of Sitia, which gives its 
name to the whole district. A city of the same 
name existed in ancient times; and the first 
mention of it which has been found occurs in 
a remarkable inscription, which I had the good 
fortune to discover and copy in a house in the 
village of Fiskokephalo. It comes from the 
ruins of Praesos, and contains a long treaty con¬ 
cluded in the Macedonian period between the 
Praesians and the citizens of Sitaea and Stelae, 
concerning the fisheries and the trade in the 
purple murex on the coast of this part of the 
island. This document enables us to give 
credence to a passage of Stephanus of By¬ 
zantium, relating to the city of Stelae, placed 
between Praesos and Bethymna, which some 
have wished to correct by changing the two 
last names into Priansos and Rhytion, cities 
belonging to another and distant region. 

The most populous part of the Eteocretan 
region was that of the so-called pharangia, 
in a very wild district near the sea. The 
Eteocretans had settled in very early times in 
the midst of these inaccessible ravines. Spread¬ 
ing from Praesos, their capital, they founded 
hamlets and fortifications on all the most 
commanding points. Sitia, the harbour of 
Praesos, was protected by three fortresses, 
Trapezous, Frankochora and Leopetra. Between 
Praesos and the eastern coast may be observed 
an almost uninterrupted series of anoient 
remains, whioh had not hitherto been 
examined: Sitanos, a small town with a 
sanctuary; Tsikalaria, an outpost; and Zakro, a 
considerable city connected, by means of two 
other fortresses situated in a narrow valley, 
with Eato Zakro on the coast. This 
latter has been described by Admiral 
Spratt. In the ruins called Aspra Ehar- 
akia near Zakro I am inclined to recognise a 
large temple with out-buildings, perhaps 
thesauroi. These remains exhibit none of the 
characteristics of an Eteocretan town, nor any 
signs of defensive works, but resemble the ruins 
of Malia or Azymo in the distriot of Mirabello, 
which were, I think, correctly considered by 
Spratt as belonging to a temple of Britomartis. 
As the temple of Zeus Dictaios was, according 
to the testimony of the Toplu-Monastiri 
Inscription, on the confines of Itanos and 
Praesos, I am inclined to regard the buildings 
at Aspra Eharakia as part of this celebrated 
temple. 

Of special importance are the objects of 
Eteocretan art, whioh I collected on my 
journeys in this distriot. They consist for the 
most part of very rude terra-cotta figurini, 
having on the one hand some characteristics of 
Mycenaean art, while on the other they are 
connected with Asiatic art, and with Hittite 
art in particular. This fact, together with 
historical and philological reasons, and also the 
peculiar forms of the ancient local names, 
has led me to the following ethno¬ 
graphical conclusions with regard to the 
primitive inhabitants of Crete. The Cydon- 


ians, Eteocretans, and perhaps the Pelasgians, 
are three branohes of an original pre-Hellenic 
race from Asia Minor, belonging to a group of 
pre-Aryan and pre-Semitio peoples: namely, 
those Aegeo-Asians, who were, as I believe, the 
depositaries of the so-oalled Mycenaean culture. 
They are the same peoples who appear in the 
history and monuments of Egypt under the 
various names of Pelestha, Tursha, Eheta, 
Eepha, &o. Hence I am of opinion that the 
historico-biblical questions of the identification 
of Eaphtor with Crete, and of the Philistines 
as being originally of this island, ought not to 
be hastily abandoned, ib Bpite of the opposition 
of the predominant school, which holds that 
the Mycenaean oulture was an Aryan and 
Hellenic product. 

In the public collections already made in 
Candia, Rettimo, and Hierapetros by means of 
the local Syllogoi, to which Greek societies we 
owe the preservation of many monuments of 
ancient art, I found materials of considerable 
importance, which I am now preparing for 
publication. Of these the principal is a 
collection of fragments of native pottery, 
which, while resembling the Mycenaean type, 
approaches much nearer the Theran period. 
These were found in a votive grotto on the 
southern slopes of Mount Ida, above the village 
of Eamares, where Dr. Taramelli afterwards 
made excavations and found further examples. 

Luoio Mariani. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Gifford Dyer’s pastels—most, if not 
all of them of Venetian subjects—have within 
the last fortnight given much satisfaction to 
visitors to the Gallery of the Fine Arts 
Society; for though not always possessing a 
strong personal note, and showing little of that 
mere dexterity which has been lately in vogue, 
they are executed with such delicate justice 
and such dainty finish as to have won approval 
even from those who are wont to consider that 
the laborious can never be the complete. Mr. 
Dyer should be encouraged towards other 
exeroises in the same field—in the same 
medium, rather, for as to the subjects of his 
work, it would be well were they in future 
selected from places less familiar to the world 
than Venice. 

Mr. Georoe Allen has in preparation a 
re-issue of Mr. Buskin’s The Harbours of 
England, whioh has been out of print since 
1877, with an introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise. 
The original steel engravings will be produced 
in photogravure; and there will also De given 
a reproduction of the vignette whioh Turner 
designed for the wrapper of The Ports of 
England. 

Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh, 
has undertaken to write a History of the Fine 
Arts for the “ Social England ” series which 
Messrs. Bonnenschein are publishing. 

Among the exhibitions to open next week 
arc : the Boyal Society of Painter-Etchers, in 
Pall Mall East; a collection of water-oolour 
drawings of “ Gardens in Many Lands,” by 
Mr. George 8. Elgood, at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond-street. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce 
an Edition de luxe of Mr. J. M. Barrie's Auld 
Licht Idylls, illustrated with eighteen etchings 
by Mr. William Hole, B.S.A. 

Mr. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will publish on Maroh 6 The Ancient 
and Holy Wells of Cornwall, by Mabel smd 
Lilian Quiller-Couch, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. The work is based partly upon M8. 
materials left by the late Thomas Couch, of 
Bodmin, supplemented by personal investiga¬ 
tion, whioh has enabled the authors to add 
about sixty wells to those previously known. 
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From Monday to Thursday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection of coins, medals, &c., which the 
Royal United Service Institution does not 
intend to transfer to its new home. Military 
medals proper seem to have been reserved, but 
the collection includes a large number of both 
English and foreign medals, as well as a long 
series of seventeenth-century traders’ tokens, 
and a few fine cinque cento plaquettes. As is 
usually the case with coins, the catalogue has 
been carefully compiled, with autotype illus¬ 
trations. 


THE STAGE. 

By the death of Mr. E. 8. Pigott—a member 
of the well-known family of the Pigotts of 
Somerset—society has lost a useful member, 
and the stage a reasonable guardian of her best 
interests. The late Licenser of Plays fulfilled 
for years—for not much less, indeed, than a 
generation—a thankless but necessary task, 
erring generally, if he erred at all, rather 
upon the side of too much license than of too 
much restriction. But, indeed, the line is diffi¬ 
cult to draw, and the late Mr. Pigott drew it 
on the whole excellently well; and it is only to 
be wished that the hands of whoever succeeds 
him' may be strengthened, so that the inde¬ 
cencies which are fashionable in books which 
for the moment pretend to be literature may 
find no place in the acted drama. Mr. Pigott, 
though rightly never too squeamish, though 
tolerant of everything for whioh reasonable 
justification might be found, effectively pre¬ 
vented the appearance before the footlights of 
plays which were the equivalent of the dis¬ 
gusting “poems” and filthy stories whioh 
some well-to-do publishers have lately found 
conducive to the fulness of their coffers, and 
on which certain new-fangled “ reputations ” 
have been conspicuously based. Theoretically, 
no doubt, the office of Licenser of Plays may 
appear an anachronism ; but the police in other 
civilised countries fulfils only too late the 
task which the Licenser discharges at the appro¬ 
priate moment—before the mischief has been 
wrought—and though, no doubt, the faddist of 
our epoch (especially if, as is probable, he be 
himself afflicted with the mania for the unclean) 
will lift up his voice for the abolition of the 
office, it is satisfactory to be aware that he has 
practically no chance of being listened to. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The Exercise composed by Mr. J. Matthew 
Ennis, B.Mus., for the degree of Doctor of 
Music was performed in the Theatre of London 
University on Saturday afternoon. Themusic had 
been accepted by the examiners, and the public 
performance was the last step towards obtain¬ 
ing the coveted honour. The music consisted 
of a setting of the Forty-sixth Psalm for 
contralto solo, chorus, and orchestra. A candi¬ 
date has to satisfy the examiners that he can 
compose correctly, that he has a knowledge of 
form, and that he can write a double fugue; 
also that he can score. Mr. (now Dr.) Ennis 
is, therefore, a skilful, nay, learned musician, 
but in his music there were traces of 
the influence, now of Mendel isohn, now of 
Wagner, and little or no sign of individuality. 
Degree exercises have never been remarkable 
for that quality, and it is not difficult to under¬ 
stand why such should be the case. Let us 
hope that Dr. Ennis’s Exercise will prove a 
yradus ad Parnasium 

Dr. Joachim made his first appearance this 
season at the Popular Concerts on Monday 
evening. For many years past he has been in 


the habit of selecting one of Beethoven’s 
Quartets, but this time the concert opened 
with Schubert’s Quartet in D minor. The 
performance, in whioh Messrs. Ries, Gibson, 
and P. Ludwig took part, was sympathetic and 
refined. There were a few high notes in which 
Dr. Joachim’s intonation was not perfect: this 
small blemish did not, however, interfere with 
one’s enjoyment of the fascinating music. 
Were it not for this element of fascination, 
which, indeed, pervades all Schubert’s music, 
the length of this Quartet would prove a 
drawback; but while it is being listened to time 
and space are non-existent. Dr. Joachim also 
played, in conjunction with Mr. Borwick, 
Brahms’s Sonata for pianoforte and violin 
in D minor. The Adagio is most ex¬ 
pressive, and the following Prato is 
characteristic, but the first and last move¬ 
ments scarcely represent the composer at his 
best. Mr. Borwick played three pieces by 
Scarlatti and a fourth by way of encore. He 
seems, by the way, very fond of that composer. 
Scarlatii’s music is bright and crisp, and of its 
kind almost unique ; but he ran so much in one 
groove that a little of it at a time suffices. Mr. 
Borwick played the pieces with great finish. 
A word, too, must be said of the unpretentious, 
yet effective, manner in whioh he supported Dr. 
Joachim in the Sonata. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie gave his concluding 
lecture at the Boyal Institution on Saturday 
afternoon on “ The Traditional and National in 
Music,” a subject as important as it is inter¬ 
esting. Becently the Bev. Baring Gould, Bev. 
H. P. Sheppard, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
and others have devoted their attention to 
English national musio, and Prof. Stanford 
has deeply at heart the songs of his own 
country. Then, again, the lecturer himself 
stands as a champion of the music of the North. 
Sir Arthur hopes that, by the absorption of 
the specific qualities of national music, a 
National School of Composition may in time 
be evolved. So long as the influence of such 
music is a natural one, it cannot fail 
to be of good; but any definite attempt to 
found a school on such a basis might easily 
degenerate into mannerism and therefore 
monotony. All the great composers were fond 
of folk music, and there are many traces of it in 
their compositions. Sir Arthur takes rather a 
desponding tone in speaking of the prospects of 
a British School of Composition : he considers 
that interest in it does not exist here at home. 
It is true that English music does not yet draw 
the public as it ought, but we believe that 
interest in it does exist, and one stronger and 
more intelligent than that of a quarter of a 
century ago. 
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A SHORT SKETCH of GERMAN LITERATURE for 

SCHOOLS. By VIVIAN PHILLIPPS, B.A., Fettes College. Pot 8vo, cloth, 1 b. 

Just published. 

The DECORATIVE ART of BRITISH NEW GUINEA: 

a Study in Papuan Ethnography. By ALFRED C. HADDON, M.A., Professor of Zoology Royal College of 
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Just published. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS as HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

Demy 8vo, 15s. 
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clusion, * The narrativo unliistorical.’ Nevertheless, strange as it may seem, the author writes as a Christian and even as 
a Churchman. In tno lattor capacity ho defines his position as follows : —* My purpose, then, is to put into the plainest 
form which I believe to be tho essence of the teaching of the Church of England, and so, if it bo possible, to bring to a 
final issue the great question on which must depend our conceptions of the nature of the Divine work on this our earth 
and in the universe. The conclusions here reached are justified and upheld, directly or by legitimate inference, by the 
series of judgments whicli have l>een delivered by the Sovereign in Council as the final interpreter of the standards and 
formularies of the Church of England."— Times. 

Just published. 

HARNACK, ADOLF.—HISTORY of DOGMA. Vol. I. 

10s. 6d. Translated by Rev. N. BUCHANAN. Edited by tho Rev. Dr. A. B. BRUCE. With a Preface specially 
written for this Edition by tho Author. Being Vol. II. of Theological Translation Library. New Series Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. CIIKVNE, M A., D.D , Oriel Professor of Interpretation in tho University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Rochester ; and the Rev. A. B. BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Subscription for Three Volumes of this Library, 21s. 
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theology Professor Harnnck’s ' History of Dogma’ is one of the indispensable. It hae teen a revelation of what the 
science of theology may become to us ."—Expository Time/*. 
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WEIZSAOKEB, C.-THE APOSTOLIC AGE. VoL I. 

The next Volume will be 

KITTEL.—HISTORY of tie HEBREWS. Vol. I. 

Just published. 

TIIE HIBBERT LECTURES FOR 1894. 

VIA VERITAS VITA: Lectures on Christianity in 

its most Simple and Intelligible Form. Delivered in Oxford and London. By JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A. 

Oxon , LL D , Hon. Litt.D. (Dnblin), Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ This is a very significant book. That a Hibbert lecturer and the Principal of a Unitarian College should write 

about Christianity in ft way which Orthodoxy would npprovo is a sign of the times.This is tho first work in English 

theology which may l>c called a distinct product of Wenct’s remarkable labours on the teaching of Jesus.Lustrous 

with moral beauty ami thrilling with spiritual power .... Oxford may be grateful for this wise and nourishing quota fur¬ 
nished to her theological and religious thought.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Notable, not simply for its positive teaching, but perhaps even more for the spirit by which it is pervi/dcd. 

Essentially and beautifully Christian in tono and temper, so rich in its spiritual experience, and so nobly inspiring in tho 
direction of all that is highest and holiest.”— Chi Lilian World. 

“It is more than a pleasure, it is a ' means of graco* to read theological pages so free from the usual ‘ vigour and 
rigour,’ so modest and charitable. Thcro is ro luck of the tone of conviction, but thoic is a charming absence of a tone 
which mars a goed deal of theology, liberal or illiberal. That is tho first, thing to be said. The second is, that hero is a 
book which Matthew Arnold would have praised for its lucidity ."—lit ad ford Obscn-er. 

“Thore is no courso of Hibbert Lectures that over made so wide an appeal, or touched its great audioncc quite eo 
closely .”—Expository 1 imes. 

" Certainly, if the discussions and conclusions of gome of tho earlier volumes of the llibbcrt Lectures wera likely to 
disturb the minds of Christians unfamiliar with tLo scientific, critical, historical study of religion, Dr. Drummond’s 
(•nothing, spiritual, ami ethicul generalisations may welt loud to allay their troubles. in Dr. Drummond the spirit of 
Uinnniug, Willi the learr.ii g r,r a fully equipped modem scholar, reanpeurs, and describes with the truth and fervour of 
experience what it lm» ‘ tasted and felt’ ot the Gospel of Christ. The result is the presentation of a beautiful ‘ ObliHinnity 
iu its most simple uud intelligible form both ns areligion and ns ethics.”— Muntltrat" Ummtian 
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Magazine, however, is uni¬ 
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1895. 

With the Lumber for January, 1893, the 
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of its age, and began the Thirty-first Volume. 
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impressions of Illustrations. The latter are in¬ 
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price 3a. net each volume. 

Reily in March .—THE ANNALS of the PARISH and the 
AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 2 Vols. 

To be followed by: SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 2 Vols.—THE 
PROVOST and the LAST of the LAIRDS. 2 Vols.— 
THE ENTAIL. 2 Vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 

Dtized t 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &e.- 

-AA- Scientific, Literary, and Medical MS8. carefully and promptb 


Translation!. 


T ITERARY and JOURNALISTIC.— 

OXFORD GRADUATE (29), 8®cond-Claas Honours, is OPEN 
to ENGAGEMENT. Good knowledge of French and German. Highest 
inferences.—Box 393, 8eU’« Advertising Office*, London. 

A N exceptional OPPORTUNITY 

precept* itself for Literaiy Man to ACQUIRE high-claw well- 
known 8IXPENNY LONDON WEEKLY PAPER. 01<f established. 
Prioe very moderate.— Alpha, 441 , Sell’s, Fleet Street, EX’. 

rno LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

A Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type¬ 
writing, Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copt hall Buildings, E.C 

A LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering tho highest references. DE8IRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader —Address Mrs. 
N., Academy Office, 27, Chanoery Lane. 

PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

JL —rit., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Honpner. 
Beechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vinoenh—Apply to Messrs. Dowdeswell, 160, New Bond Street. 

DE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

DRILL and OYMKASTtO INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years* high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Address, Ixbtboc-tor, Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 

INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stoceeh, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

rpHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

-, A Medium of 


rpo 


JL A Literary Syndicate and Press 
Communication between Authors. Editors, 


Agency. _ 

, and Publishers." Advises 


upon, revises, ami negotiate MSS. I i ti rviews by appointment only. 
—Addrest the StCKtTAiir, 3, Victmin-stmt, Westminster. 

pRINTTNG and PUBLISHING. — To 

L AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the nbovo. Estimate! 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Maxaqek, 
Roxburghc Press, 3, Victoria-strect, WestmiuHtor. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

and BOOK8ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
V ork, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., dulrc to call tho 
ttention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
resented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


“ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

At ETCHERS.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society is 
NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY, No, 6a, PALL MALL 
A T, ffolu 10 till .—A. Stewart, Secretary. 


UNIVE RSITY OF L ONDON. 

N OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 24th of April next, the Senate 
will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS in the following departments for the year commencing 
July 1st, 1895 


ExamincrMpi. Solaria. Promt Examiturt. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE. |£< * cA ' ) . . „ 

m ■ fIfln /Prof. Arthur Palmer,M.A..LL.D. 

Two in Latin . £180 j a. g Wilkln«,Iktt.I>.,LL D..M.A 

Two in Greet. 120 {^‘ Dr ' W HicI “- B " - M A ' 

190 {“cTi&Sfi'Litw. 

Two in The French Lots-) ian / Am6d6e Esclangon, Esq. 
guags and Literature..) lProf. Victor Spiers, M.A., B.-ta-L. 

Tw >in The German Lan-\ 

0 -tagt and Literature .. I 

Two in The Hebrew Tex O 
o'theOld Testament, the * 

G reek Text of the New 
1 tstament ,the Evidences 
of the Christian Reli- 

? ion, and Scripture 
listory .. 

Two in Mental and Moral) 

S ience .j 

Tw j in Political Economy 


Examinerthipt. Salaries Present Examiners. 

( Each .) 

LAW8 

Two in Jurisprudence .A , 

RomanLaw, Principles ^ J W. A. Hunter. Esq., M.A., LL.D, 
^ Vacant. [M.P. 


^ /Karl Breul, Esq., Ph.D., 
80 \ Vacant. 


M.A 


m / Rev. Prof. Stanley Leathes,D.D..M.A 
50 i Rev. C. H. H.Wright, D.D.,Ph D.M.A 


10ft i Prof. William Knight. LL.D. 

20 (Prof. James Sully, M.A., LL.IJ 
M / Prof. H. 8. Foxwel 

80 1 T M k-ovro. Kan 


,_ ill, M.A. 

I J. N. Keynes, Esq.,MA, 


Sal>. 


o/ Legislation , and In- /* IW l Vacant. 
Umotional Law . J v 


Two in Equity and Real 
and Personal Property ) 
Two in Common Law and 1 
Law and Principles off 


Evidence 
Two in Constitutional 
History of England.... 

MEDICINE. 

Two in Medicine . 


k#i J Alf.IIopkinson.Esq ,M.A,B.('.L.Q C 

60 | John Simmonds, Esq., LL D., M.A. 

(W. Blake Odgers, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
60 { Q.U. 

(Vacant. 

„* J Prof. T. F. Tout, M.A. 

- 5 ( T. A. Walker, Esq., M.A., LL M. 


j John Cavafy, Esq., M.D. 


B.Sc. 

D., 


Two in Surgery. 


Natural Philosophy . . 1 100 { Vacant. 

Two in Experimental \ ... /Prof. J. II. Poyntiug,Sc.l).M.A,F.R 8 
Philosophy .J 810 1 Prof J.J.Thomson,Sc.D.,M.A.,F.R.S I 

Two In Oh+mimirM nux / Prof- w * R - Dunstan, M A, F.R.S. 

Two in Chemistry . 240 j Prof Herbert McLeod, F.R.S. 

Two in Botanyand Vege -) / Prof. J. R. Green, M.A., Sc.D. 

tablePhysyoioov . ) 120 (Vacant. I 

Two in Comparative} lon /Prof. E. Ray Lankester,M.A.,LL.D., , 

dnatomyond EoeAogy.. / 1J0 (Vacant. (F.RS. j 


210 j Joeeph Frank ^ayne. Esq., __ 

\ Henry Morris, Esq., M.A., M.B. 

200 | Vacant. 

f Prof. D. J.Cunningham,M.D., C.M- 

Two in Ana'onty. 150 i n F ?- 8, 1T „ „ t. u 

(R. Clement Lucas, F.sq., M.B., B.8. 

( Prof. W. D. Halliburton, M.D.. B Sc., 

Two in Physiology . 120 ] F.R.8. I •*- M. 

\ Prof. William Stirling, M.D.. D.Sc , 
G. E. Herman, Esq., M B. 

Vacant. 


Two in Obstetric Medioine 105 

Two in Materia Medical 
and Pharmaceutical f 100 
Chemistry .J 




Hale White, Esq., M.D. 
’scant. 


n Geology and ( », / 
l hysicat Geography ../ /5 ( 


Prof. A. H. Grsen, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vacant 


Two in Forensic Medicine 
Two in Stale .Medicine .. 
Two in Menial Physiology 
MU81C. 

Two in lftuic. 


5 A. P. Luff. Esq.. M.D.. B.S 
f Prof. J. Dixon Maun, M.D 
/ Vacant. 

I Vacant. 

/ Vacant 
(Vacant 


nn /C. Hubert Parry, Esq., Mus.Doc.,M.A 
60 (Vacant. 


The Examiners above named arc re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 26th. (It is particularly desired by the 
Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members.) 

By order of the Senate, 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 

University of London, Burlington Gardens, W., 

March 5th, 1895._____ 


LIVERPOOL. 

By Order of the Bee. J. FABSWOBTB ANDEBSOS. 
Unusually fine and important COLLECTION of BARE and 
VALUABLE PROOF ETCHINGS, embracing many that 
are no to entirely out of print, and including a number of the 
noblest examples of this well-patronised and revived art, which 
is now carried to so high a standard of excellence ; high-class 
Oil Paintings and Water-colour Drawings, including examples 
of B. W. Leader, A.B.A., W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., Birket 
Foster, T. B. Hardy, J. W. Dakes, A.R A., II. Moore, A.B.A., 
and others of note. 

BY MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, 

On WEDNESDAY, the 20th, and THURSDAY, the 21st instant, at 
1 o’clock each day, in the HANOVER ROOMS, HANOVER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 

THE Magnificent COLLECTION of 

X Choice PROOF ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS, in the finest 
states, on Japanese, vellum and Whatman papers, and a few ex¬ 
ceptionally fine PHOTOGRAVURES, oollected with great assiduity 
bv the Rev. J. Fare worth Anderson, who has recently removed to 
Northumberland. Catalogues will be ready in due course, and may be 
had on application to Messrs. Branch A Lkete, Liverpool. 

NIVERSITY of WALES. 


u 


The University Court will shortly appoint MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS, os follows :— 

TWO in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALE8. 

TWO in LATIN. 

TWO in MATHEMATICS. 

ONE in each of the following:-GREEK, WELSH. FRENCH, 
GERMAN. DYNAMICS, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY. 

Particulars will be furnished by the Registrar of the University, 
care of Messrs. Faithfull A Owen, 11, Victoria Street, London, S.W., to 
whom applications must-bc sent on or before March 22nd. 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— 

An EX 4.MINATION will takoplace at Uppingham on the *rd, 
4th. and 6th of April. 1896, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of 
£70 per annum, two of £60 per annum, two of £30 per annum, each 
tenable at the Sohool. Candidates entertained free of charge if appli- 
cationbe made by 16th March. 1895. __ 


t^LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

-llJ THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to£20) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, oud loth.—Apply to the Hkad Master. 

piVIL SERVICE COMMISSION^ 

KJ FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION.—ASSISTANT LIBRA¬ 
RIAN and CXERK in the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
Jermyn Street ( 2 :-36>, 21st MARCH. 

The date specified is tin* latest at which applications can be received. 
They mu9t 1*5 made on forms, to be obtained, with particulars, from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London. S.W._ 


CJEDBERGH SOHOOL REGISTER — 

O I ihoald b. very graWal for NAMES of ODD SED- 
BERGHIAN8 before 1820, or for Letters Relating to tho School.— 
B. Wilson, bedbergh, Yorkshire. 


OATALOGUE8 

I70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

1. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., 87, Soho Sqoab*. 


FOREIGN B00KS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENBIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20. SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TR WOHLLEBEIM, 

FOREIGN BOOES1LLE1, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at tho most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

■ROOKS—PORTRAITS —CATALOGUE 

4J of Detkr-I law SECOND-HAND BOOKS Mil EN3KAVED 
BRITISH l'ORTBAITS free to Collector,. 

Specialities: Americana— Antiquarian — Australiaua — Dramatic- 
Early Printed— First Editions of Ancient aud Modem \> riters, Cruik- 
sh&nlc. Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, 4c.—Best Library Editions aud 
Handsomely-Bound Books. 

Maous Bros., Booksellers, 159, Church Street, Paddington, LindoD. W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

pATALOGUE, No. 258, ROMAN LAN- 

GUAGE and LITERATURE (Genoral, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Poituguese), 1,417 Ncs. 

Catalogues published in 1894. 

No. 248. BIBLIOGRAPHY, 4c. (1,627 Nos.). 

„ 247. POLITICAL ECONOMY (962 Nos). 

„ 249. EPISTOLARIES.—CORRESPONDENCES (370 Nos.). 

„ 250. MILITARY HISTORY and MILITARY SCIENCES (2,3 
Nos.). 

„ 252. AFRICA (880 Nos ). 

„ 253. FOLK-LORE of the DUTCH and BELGIANS (1,242 Noe.). 

„ 254. DUTCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE (3,292 Nos.). 

[„ 255. SPANISH aud PORTUGUESE BOOKS (479 Noe.). 

Will bo sent on application. 

Martixus Nuuot r, The Hague (Holland). 

OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 

WINTER EXHIBITION. 

LAST WEEK. 

TU« EXHIBITION Mill CLOSE eu SATURDAY NEXT, JUu 
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BLIS S, SANDS & FO STER. 

NEW BOOKS. 

A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. By Eden Phillpotts. Crown 

8vo, price. 2S. 6d. 

ON TUENHAM GREEN. Being the Adventures of a Gentleman 

of the Boad. By Charles T. C. Jame*. Crown 8 VO, price ... ... ... 6S. 

M'CLELLAN OF M'CLELLAN. By Helen P. Redden. 

Crown 8vo, price ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6S. 

THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. Now complete in 

Twelve Monthly Volumes, bound in paper or cloth, Is. or 2s. each; or in Four Quarterly 
Volumes of the Seasons (Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter), each ... ... OS. 

MUSA JOCOSA. Being choice pieces of Comic Poetry. Selected 

and arranged by G. H. Powell from The Ingoldsby Legends ; The Rejected Addresses ; 

Thackeray; Calvbbly; Bret Harte; Oliver Wendell Holmes; Lewis Caukoll; , 

Hans Breitmann; W. S. Gilbert, and others. Fscap. 8vo ... ... ... 2S. 6(1. 

ANNO UN CEMENTS. 

BOG-MYRTLE AND PEAT. Tales chiefly of Galloway. 

Gathered from the Years 1889 to 1895. By S. R. Chockett. Large crown 8vo, cloth ... 6S. 

*** The above work, announced for publication on the 1st of this month, has been unavoidably 
delayed, and will now, in all probability, appear on the 30th. 


SURREY: Highways, Byeways, and Waterways. By C. R. B. 

Barrett. Illustrated by the Author witli about 150 Pen and Ink, and 4 Copperplate, 

Etchings. Printed on the finest art surface paper, crown 4to, cloth extra, price 16s. 
net to subscribers, to be raised, on publication, to 

%* The above work will be ready shortly before Easter. 

PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY : an International Series. Edited 

by S. H. Jeyes. With Portraits and Maps where necessary. Crown 8vo, each 

\* The following are arranged for, and in course of preparation. 

LI HUNG OHANG. By Prof. Robt. K. Douglas. 

The Right Hon. CECIL RHODES. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. By Stephen Wheeler. 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By Charles LoWe. 

SENOR CASTELAR. By David Hannay. 

LORD CROMER. By H. D. Traill. 

SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. J. Stillman. 

M. STAMBULOFF. By A. Hulme Beaman. 

POPE LEO XIII. By Justin McCarthy. 

{OTHER VOLUMES WILL SHORTLY BE ANNOUNCED.) 

“ The object of this Series ia to furnish English readers all over the world with a biographical account and critical appreciation 
of the leading public men of the time, the makers of contemporary history. In the choice of subjects care has been taken to select 
Monarchs or Ministers whose careers have been interesting, and who have played a prominent part in stirring and important scenes. 
It is, however, the aim of the writers, not merely to present a number of personal portraits of important Statesmen, but also to trace and 
explain the political and social development of the nations to which they belong. It is believed, therefore, that a perusal of these volumes, 
written by distinguished and well-qualified observers, will result in a better understanding than most persons possess of the daily 
news cabled from all parts of the Old and the New World, and will invest with a more lively significance the foreign telegrams 
published in the British, Colonial, and American Press. The Series will also be found to have a certain educational value for the more 
intelligent students in Schools and Colleges. It is too much the custom to fill young minds with the minute details of past epochs, and 
to cut modern history short just at the point where it might be rendered most attractive and specially useful.”— The Editob. 


21s. 
3s. 6d. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited 

Chief Office-HOLBORN BARS. LONDON. 


Summary of the Report Presented at 
the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, 
held on 7th March, 1895. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 

The number of Polices issued during the 
year was 61,744, assuring the sum of 
£6,282,120, and producing a New Annual 
Premium Income of £339,957. 

The Premiums received during the year 
were £2,077>956, being au increase of 
£223,586 over the year 1893. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 

£518,131. 

The number of Deaths was 3,584, and 
198 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end, 
of the year was 375,545. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of R. L. STEVENSON. 

Beady this Day, with a Frontupiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 

By MARIE FRASER. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & 00., 15, Waterloo Placb. 


Ready this day, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A ROUND TRIP IN NORTH AMERICA 

By LADY THEODORA GUEST. 

With Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspde Stbbet, 8.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


READY THIS 


DAY. 

At all 


Booksellers. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 

For MARCH, PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Th9 most SUDDEN and 

STRIKING SUCCESS IN 

MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 

The Premiums received during the year 
Were £4,244,224, being an increase of 

£272,360. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 
£1,548,377. The number of Deaths was 
168,689, and 1,304 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted 
during the year to those Policyholders of five 
years’ standing, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 66,478, the number in 
force being 398,078. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the 
year was 6,672. 

The total number of Policies in force at 
the end of the year was 11,176,661: their 
average duration is nearly seven and a half 
years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both 
branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, 
are £21,213,805, being an increase of 
£2,674,940 over those of 1893. A sup¬ 
plement showing in detail the various 
investments is published with this report. 

The Balance Sheet has been submitted to 
Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths, & Co., 
whose certificate is appended to the accounts. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, ) ,,- 
WILLIAM HUGHES, j Mana ff erg - 

W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 

Ithe full report can be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary. 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 

No. 8, JUST READY. 

Contains— 

NEW COMPLETE STORY by BARRY PAIN, 

The funniest he has ever written. 

THE SECRETS OF THE ORIENT; 

Or, HOW THE WORLD S GRANDEST 
SHOW WAS MADE. 

CHRONICLES OF MARTIN HEWITT. 
By ARTHUR MORRISON. 

No. 3.—THE HOLFORD WILL CASE. 
ITALIAN COLONY in SAFFRON HILL. 
DICKENS' FAGIN LAND at the present time. 

THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD'S TETS, 

Illustrated by Louis Wain. 

IS GOLF AN OLD MAN'S GAME? 

With Sketches of all famous golfers. 

THE GREY LADY, 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Brilliant Author of" With Edged Tools." 
HOW WOMEN CAN MAKE PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE, by Guy Boothby. 

Final Particulars of Marriage Insurance Scheme. 

A DELIGHTFUL LYRIC. By Norman Gale. 
NEW THOUGHTS of NEW AUTHORS. 
LOVE’S PRESAGE. By Cecil KendeU. 
A DISCOURSE on SERVANTS' CATS. 

A Magnificent Frontispiece, by R. Jack. 

"A MAN ALL EYES AND STERN RESOLVE.” 

THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 

For MARCH, Just ready, at all Booksellers’and News¬ 
agent*’, and Railway Bookstalls, price 6d., and 

WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN (Limited), Salisbary-square, 
E.C. 


MXJDIE’S 

S E 


LECT 

LIBRARY, 


J^OOK8ELLER8, 
JgOOK EXPORTERS, 
BINDERS, 


gOOK 


J^IBRARIANS. 


AND 


6d. 


J^NGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


rjIHE 


LARGEST STOCK In the WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED 1SS1. 

R K B E O K 


BANK, 


R 1 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
lonthly Dalanoee, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum son 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO O UINEAB FS B MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FI V S SUILUNQg PKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT. Manager. 

THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affeeiing the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at tho moment they arc excited 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in Ixixes, 74d., and tins, Is. Hd., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homceopathic Choraists, London. 


jyjUDlE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
BBOMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
4Q QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

* LONDON; 

And 10 to 12. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BY DR. CAMPBELL BLACK, 

A—J Professor of Physiology in Anderson’s College Medical School. 

THE URINE in HEALTH and DISEASE end 

URINARY ANALYSIS. Price 7s. 6d. Profusely illustrated. 
London Baillifcre, Tindall A Cox. 


The FUNCTIONAL DISEASES of the URINARY 

and REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS (in both Sexes). Price 5e. 

LECTURES 

2s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Foundations of Belief. By the Bight 

Hon. Arthur James Balfour. (Longmans.) 
In some respects this volume deserves all 
the praise and popularity secured to it in 
advance by the nigh public position of its 
author. I shall not be suspected of any 
inclination to overrate the merits of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, my convictions, or, as he 
perhaps would call them, my prejudices, 
being almost wholly on the side of that 
philosophy which he attacks with the most 
passionate hostility. But justice compels me 
to say that. I know not which most to 
admire : the dazzling wit of some passages, 
or the lofty and moving eloquence of others; 
the immense range and grasp of the thought, 
or the refinement and tenacity of the dia¬ 
lectic; the concision, or the clearness of the 
exposition; the sincerity that takes so little 
pains to mask the weak points of his own 
position, or the honesty that calls for so 
little correction in his statement of an 
opponent’s case. 

Nevertheless, if Mr. Balfour writes, as 
we must suppose him to write, not that he 
may shine, but that he may persuade, I 
must give it as my opinion that his book 
will fail of its object: that it will win back 
no deserters and secure no waverers for 
the supernaturalist creed. Without philo¬ 
sophical training the arguments cannot be 
appreciated; with it they can easily be 
destroyed. It will no doubt make a great 
impression on the vulgar that so clever and 
well-informed a man as Mr. Balfour—our 
future Prime Minister too—should be an 
orthodox believer. But the cogency of this 
consideration will be at once neutralised by 
the equally pertinent reflection that after 
all the young chief of the Conservative 
party could hardly present himself in any 
other light. As for those whose creeds are 
determined by another sort of evidence, I 
can only indicate in briefest outline what 
are the reasons that should prevent them 
from building on the foundations that are 
here laid down. 

Mr. Balfour presents and develops his 
own views chiefly in comparison and con¬ 
trast with the philosophical system which 
is best known under the various names of 
Positivism, Agnosticism, and Empiricism, 
but which he, rightly as I think, prefers to 
call Naturalism, and, rightly also, describes 
as holding the doctrine that “ we may know 
* phenomena ’ and the laws by which they 
are connected, but nothing more ” (p. 7). 
Between the teaching—or, more correctly, 
what he thinks ought to be the teach¬ 
ing—of this system and what he calls 
“ the current teaching,” the author draws a I 


telling contrast, exhibited in a series of 
antithetical propositions dealing with the 
first principles of metaphysics, ethios, 
and aesthetics (pp. 83-5). Though very 
condensed, it is unfortunately too long for 
extraction. Briefly, the doctrine of God, 
Freedom, and Immortality is represented 
as hopeful and ennobling, the doctrine of 
mechanical necessity as dismal and degrad¬ 
ing. Now, sueh a presentment of the issue 
may or may not be justified ; and our belief 
in a series of controverted propositions may 
or may not depend on their agreeabiUty to 
our taste. These are questions for further 
consideration. But first, and before all 
things, I must deny Mr. Balfour’s right to 
speak of his own Theistio creed as “the 
current teaohing.” According to his view, 
“ the universe is the creation of Reason, 
and all things work together towards a 
reasonable end.” According to the popular 
theology, it was created by no abstract 
faculty, but by an arbitrary despot for his 
own glorification, at the cost of immeasur¬ 
able and eternal suffering. “ Creative 
reason is interfused with infinite love.” 
“Every human soul is of infinite value.” 
Infinite love would not suffer that on 
which it set an infinite value to be lost 
for ever. Tet quite recently the dis¬ 
cussion raised by Prof. Mivart proved 
beyond all doubt that for half Christen¬ 
dom the eternal torment of some souls is a 
binding dogma; while among the other 
half there are probably few who venture 
to reject it. Mr. Balfour does not favour 
us with his own opinion on the subject. 
But, seeing that he attaches great import¬ 
ance to the belief in future punishment as 
serving to complete that harmony between 
the interests of the individual and those 
of the community, “partially provided in 
this life by the prison and the scaffold ” 
(pp. 340-1); and, seeing also that purgatory 
never seems to have had a deterrent effect 
I on criminals—or, indeed, any effect at all, 
except to swell the revenues of the priest¬ 
hood—I should not be surprised to hear 
that in this respect he was on the side of 
the devils. Indeed, so acute a thinker can 
hardly fail to perceive that the business of 
life could not be carried on without the 
fear of death, and that this can only be 
secured either by the certainty of annihila¬ 
tion or by the chance of endless suffering 
for ourselves or for those we love. Quite 
apart from moral sanctions, the attraction 
of an eternal heaven needs to be balanced 
by the repulsion of an eternal hell; and 
that is a perfectly safe instinct, which leads 
believers in immortality to dread Univer- 
salism as a step towards its negation. 

Mr. Balfour’s reference to the scaffold 
suggests another important consideration. 
Without expressing any opinion as to the 

1 'ustice or expediency of capital punishment, 
must observe that it could not possibly 
continue in any community where a living 
belief in the infinite value of the human 
soul was combined with a living belief in 
the possibility of its everlasting perdition 
the moment after death. A criminal may 
repent and be saved in three weeks; but, 
assuredly, the chances of conversion would 
be increased by allowing him as much time 
as the rest of his natural life could afford. 


Tet many a Christian state deprives him of 
this opportunity fo r the sake of the very 
finite value attaching to the bodily safety of 
its other subjects. 

The extreme levity with which persons who 
accept “the current teaohing ” send human 
souls into the next world is surpassed by 
the levity with which they call into existence 
other souls who, as a writer in the Comhill 
Magazine once observed, “ will in all prob¬ 
ability be eternally damned.” Both facts 
go to prove that people’s conduct is much 
less influenced by their opinions on subjects 
transcending experience than Mr. Bauour 
and his school imagine. 

If the popular beliefs about God and 
Immortality show themselves to be so self- 
contradictory and futile, what shall we say 
about the popular belief in Free-will, on 
which Mr. Balfour and others set such 
store? Logically, freedom in the psycho¬ 
logical sense can only mean that among the 
possibilities of action presented to conscious¬ 
ness we are as likely in all instances to 
choose one as the other. Such a state of 
things would reduce human life to chaos; 
and, in fact, nobody believes in it, least 
of all statesmen who pass Coercion Bills 
through Parliament with undoubting con¬ 
fidence in their efficacy for the prevention 
of crime. Practically we are all Deter- 
minists. Most of us are so in a very 
exaggerated and one-sided manner, attri¬ 
buting much greater force than they really 
possess to particular classes of motives. 
Mr. Balfour, indeed, holds the exact con¬ 
trary, insisting that in “ moments of balance 
and deliberation ” the “ small sect of 
philosophers” who disbelieve in what he 
calls freedom “fall into the vulgar error 
as if they were savages or idealists” (p. 21). 
Passing over this calm appropriation of 
the name Idealists to his own school of 
philosophy, I must observe that, speaking 
for myself, to choose between two alterna¬ 
tives of action is an operation closely 
resembling the intellectual operation of de¬ 
ciding between two alternative explanations 
of a difficult sentence, and seems as much 
or as little a matter of constraint. I may 
here call attention to a fact, quite un¬ 
accountable on the arbitrarist theory, but 
easily explicable on the determiniat theory. 
It is always when the motives for and 
against a given line of conduct are most 
evenly balanced that we find it hardest to 
come to a decision, and that we most readily 
call in the help of another person’s judg¬ 
ment; whereas, it is just then that the 
exercise of a truly free will ought to be 
easiest, as an astatic needle is most readily 
turned by the electric current. With refer¬ 
ence to the alleged consciousness of freedom 
there is also a point to which, so far as I 
know, attention has not hitherto been called. 
Ever since Aristotle it has been generally 
admitted that freedom, if it ever existed, 
can be lost through habit: a man becomes, 
we say, the slave of his vices. Neverthe¬ 
less, if I have any reader so unfortunate as 
to have contracted a bad habit of any kind, 

I think he will bear me out in saying that, 
as regards the particular actions which 
constitute it, his sense of freedom remains 
unimpaired. But if an illusion is possible 
in this case, it is possible in all cases. Or 
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if for illusion we should read misinterpreta- prohibition to bear false witness against 
tion of consciousness, the same correction thy neighbour leaves the Theistic conscience 
may be made elsewhere. free to bear false witness for him, and 

But why, after all, should Determinism especially for his wife. And the source of 
be reckoned among the essential principles this eternal morality is conceived after an 
of a philosophy that refuses to go beyond equally uncertain and mutable standard, 
phenomena? Epicurus believed in free- The greatest Christian apologist of the 
will; so also does M. Benouvier. Mr. seventeenth century asks with reason: 


Balfour himself maintains that the appear¬ 
ance of the external world is such as at 
first to suggest capricious freedom rather 
than absolute uniformity. Indeed, he holds 
that even now the uniformity of nature can 
only be proved a priori. He even goes the 
length of claiming the savage as a virtual 
believer in human freedom, on the strength 
of his attributing physical events to the 
agency of animated beings. When so 
accurate a reasoner draws such an inference 
as this, his case must be desperate indeed. 
When so good a historian goes on to assume 
(p. 22) that the idea of constraining law 
originated with the study of the material 
world, and was only long afterwards ex¬ 
tended to the subjective microcosm, one 
can only explain such a misconception as 
resulting from the perverting influence of 
theological interests. That whichMr. Balfour 
says would have happened, had primitive 
men felt their wills to be determined, is what 
actually did happen. In spite of himself, 
his extraordinary sagacity has led him right. 
The hypothetical absurdity is a sober fact. 
The experience of human relations was 
actually 

" the starting-point and suggestion of a theory 
of causation which as experience ripened and 
knowledge grew . . . gradually extended itself 
to the universe at large. Man . . . had nothing 
more to do than to apply to the ohaotic com¬ 
plex of the macrocosm the principles of rigid 
and unchanging law by which he had discovered 
the miorocosm to be governed” (p. 23). 

This, however, is by the way. What I 
wish to point out is that controversialists 
have no right to excite a prejudice in the 
minds of the vulgar against either Natural¬ 
ism or Determinism from the circumstance 
of their being so frequently associated. 
Mr. Balfour is probably right iu thinking 
that Free-will, as he understands it, has no 
place in the system of the late Prof. Green. 
But in that case he loses his other supporter. 
The “idealist” as well as the “savage” 
leaves him in the lurch. 

From no change of opinion are such 
disastrous consequences anticipated as from 
the substitution of Naturalistic for Theistic 
ethics. The latter, we are told, affirm 
“ an immutable and eternal moral law ” 
(p. 84). It may do so in words, but in 
practice it affords no more guidance than 
Naturalism. Our two great religious authori¬ 
ties, the Popeand Mr. Gladstone, cannotagree 
on such a simple question as the justifi¬ 
ability of boycotting and the Plan of Cam¬ 
paign ; and while many Protestants disagree 
with Mr. Gladstone, many Catholics dis¬ 
agree with the Pope. “ Thou shalt do no 
murder” has a fine ring of immutability 
about it, but it really only means (for “ the 
current teaching”) that killing people is 
wrong — when it is wrong; for Theistic 
opinion differs about the justifiability of 

S rannioide, and also as to how far down ia 
e social scale tyrants may be found. The 


“ Qu*y a-t’il de plus contratre aux regies de 
nostra miserable justice que de damner eter- 
nellement un enfant incapable de volonfe pour 
un pecbe on il paroist avoir eu si peu de part 
qu’il est commis six mille ans avant qu'il fust 
en estre ? ” 

I cannot suspect Mr. Balfour of sharing the 
horrible creed of Blaise Pascal, simply because 
our “miserable justice” has so thoroughly 
conformed divine justice to its own image 
that such a creed has become impossible 
for any educated man. A similar remark 
applies to the doctrine of the Atonement, 
which in the pages alike of Mr. Gladstone 
and of Mr. Balfour appears under a form 
much less opposed to “ our miserable 
justice” than that under which it was 
presented by “ the current teaching” thirty 
years ago. 

Morality implies the existence of certain 
conditions, such as human life, property, 
and marriage, which in themselves are 
neither eternal nor immutable. No more 
can be meant by those predicates than that, 
given the same or similar circumstances, the 
same or similar rules should be applied. 
But Naturalism would admit this equally 
with “ the current teaching.” By in¬ 
terpreting them as means for the attain¬ 
ment of happiness, or of the conditions of 
happiness, foremost among which stands 
life itself, the new philosophy has even 
given ethics a greater stability together 
with a fresher meaning. Mr. Balfour 
assumes that “from a purely scientific 
point of view the sentiment of what is 
noble and intrinsically worthy, the senti¬ 
ment of what is ignoble and intrinsically 
worthless, stand on an equality ” (p. 84). 
Possibly, but did the Naturalists ever 
retend that man was a purely scientific 
eing, or desire to make him such? On 
the practical side we contend that happiness 
is the most desirable of all ends; on the 
speculative side we contend that the drift 
of things is towards its increase. We call 
those sentiments that make for the happi¬ 
ness of others noble, those that make for 
their misery ignoble. Assuredly our pre¬ 
ferences are limited by natural selection, 
but they were not created by it any more 
than they were created by the laws of 
geometry. They are phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness, and as such inexplicable either 
by us or by you. 

But, we are told, Naturalism furnishes 
no guarantee for disinterested virtue. We 
answer, first, by another question- Does 
your system or any other system supply it ? 
Mr. Balfour refers to future reward and 
uniahments. These are motives that have 
een tried and found wanting. When 
people believed in them their principal effect 
was to enrich the priesthood. Beverence 
for God, as the author of the moral law, is 
more vaguely indicated as an effectual 
motive. Do we reverence Him for His 
power or for His goodness? In the one 


case we are thrown back on fear as the real 
motive; in the other case we are putting the 
cart before the horse. Beverence for good¬ 
ness is a fruit, not a root of morality. 
Example is, of course, helpful; but in this 
instance it must be an example of genuine 
self-sacrifice. 

Theology protects herself, first by treating 
unbelief as a crime ; then by insisting that 
it leads to crime; finally, by predicting that 
its general prevalence will lead to a vast 
increase of crime. Pascal was in the first 
stage; the apologists of the last century in 
the second; Mr. Balfour and many others 
are in the third. It is contemptuously 
granted that “ a good many excellent 
people” may hold the Naturalistic creed; 
but it is denied that such “shining ex¬ 
amples of virtue”—say as Darwin and 
Littre—would be possible were that creed 
universal. Such persons are only good 
because they live in a society nurtured on 
“’the current teaching.” “ Their spiritual 
life is parasitic.” They resemble those 
animals which can dispense with perfect 
organs of prehension and assimilation be¬ 
cause they live on the prepared juices of 
other animals that possess them in a fully 
developed form (pp. 82, 83). Thirty years 
ago I heard precisely the same witty, though 
unsavoury, comparison used to explain 
the relation between the Protestant sects 
and the Boman Catholic Church. They 
were the parasites, it was the host. 
It may be remarked that Froude took the 
opposite view. He held that Catholicism 
owed its whole vitality to its converts. So 
the Naturalists might urge that theology 
has merely captured human virtue and made 
it draw a cartload of incredible dogma. But, 
after all, “comparaison n'tit pat raison." The 
dutiesof life are not made easier for Agnostics 
than for other people—rather the contrary, 
indeed. All the advantages of social in¬ 
stitutions, public opinion, example, and so 
forth, exist for them only to the same ex¬ 
tent to which they exist for Theists, while 
they have by hypothesis one motive the 
less to be good. Again, Mr. Balfour truly 
speaks of a parasite-infested animal as the 
“ luckless host.” Presumably his health 
suffers by the uncompensated subtraction of 
nutriment. Now, during the last three 
centuries there has been a steady increase 
in the number of Naturalists. Has the 
body politic suffered from their presence ? 
Is it not rather true that their untiriog and, 
in part, disinterested efforts have rid or 
helped to rid it of various foul diseases, 
suon as witch-hunts, persecution, slavery, 
the use of torture in criminal proceedings 
(some readers may recall a significant pas¬ 
sage in the Ring and the Rook), and the 
atrocities of the penal code. 

After the good comes the beautiful. Mr. 
Balfour uses his great knowledge both of 
music and of fashionable life to prove that 
there is no fixed standard of taste, while by 
a remarkable paradox it is always assumed 
that through ail the vicissitudes of admira¬ 
tion some objects are beautiful and others 
ugly in themselves. Granting all this—and 
for the purposes of the present argument I 
am not concerned to deny it—it would seem 
to follow simply thnt our aesthetic per¬ 
ceptions are exclusively subjective, and that 
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Naturalism can only be called on to analyse 
them, and to account for the variability of 
their excitation. Very good work has been 
done in that direction by Prof. Bain in the 
Emotions and tin Will , by Taine in VIdeal dans 
VArt , by Edmund Gurney in The Power of 
Sound. It seems to result from these and 
other inquiries that beauty means the power 
to excite certain permanent and highly 
pleasurable emotions intimately connected 
with our more developed moral and in¬ 
tellectual life. Mr. Balfour seems to think 
this a degrading view, perhaps because it in¬ 
volves the admission of a certain illusion. But 
his own theory involves as much. Accord¬ 
ing to it, “ we must believe that somewhere 
and for some Being there shines an eternal 
splendour of beauty, of which in Nature we 
see, each of us from our own standpoint, 
only passing gleams and stray reflections ” 
(p. 65). Elsewhere this is modified into the 
faith that “ in the thrill of some deep 
emotion we have for an instant caught a 
far-off reflection of Divine beauty ” (p. 326). 
This essentially incoherent mysticism, which 
at one time makes God the aesthetic object, 
and at another time the aesthetic subject, 
but always makes our actual perceptions 
an illusion, is at any rate no part of the 
current teaching; nor does one understand 
how its maintenance can be necessary to 
our continued creation or appreciation of 
beauty. All that Mr. Balfour says of taste 
in general applies equally to the sense of 
humour, which from Homer to Mr. Jerome, 
and from California to Japan, varies even 
more violently than the fashions in musio or 
in dress. Now, although Kingsley credited 
God with a great sense of humour, he would 
probably have rejected as a grotesque im¬ 
piety the idea of eternal laughterat an eternal 
joke. For the rest, we are not told whether 
the parasitic theory holds good here also: 
whether Lucretius and Horace, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne and Mr. Morris, must be supposed to 
have drawn their inspiration bom the 
religion of the Boman populace and of the 
British Philistine. 

‘ ‘ Then we shall lose our precious liberty!” 
is the exclamation of the imprisoned debtor 
in Goldsmith’s story when he hears that 
a French invasion is expected. Mr. Bal¬ 
four fears that we shall lose our precious 
reason if the Naturalistic invasion succeeds. 
Curiously enough, another orthodox apolo¬ 
gist, Mr. Kidd, values religion chiefly as 
an agent for suppressing reason. What he 
cares about is the danger to our most holy 
competition should Christianity be aban¬ 
doned. But there is really no ground for 
alarm. The survival of the fittest cannot 
endanger reason, nor reason the survival 
of the fittest. ‘ 1 On the Naturalistic theory ” 
reason is what Mr. Balfour denies it to be, 
“ the final result of a great process, the 
roof and crown of things ” (p. 72). It 
brings the consciousness of the individual 
into harmony wi‘h the consciousness of the 
race, and the consciousness of the race into 
harmony with the whole of nature. Doubt¬ 
less reason has but a small proportionate 
share in the regulation of our animal life; 
doubtless also voluntary actions performed 
for self-protection tend to become automatic, 
and so far unconscious. But this only sets 
free the fund of conscious energy for other 
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adaptations, and of possible adaptations 
there seems to be no end. At any rate, 
the super-organic environment gives us an 
unfailing guarantee. Without reason no 
language, without language no society, 
without society no humanity. 

Naturalism assumes consciousness without 
pretending to account for its origin. It 
also assumes an object related to conscious¬ 
ness and itself consisting of groups of 
relations to which the processes of con¬ 
sciousness are bound to conform themselves 
under pain of extinction. Mr. Balfour 
has no right to quarrel with these assump¬ 
tions, for his own Theism posits as the 
foundation of existence reason and love— 
that is to say, certain related things. He 
attacks the philosophy which assumes 
nothing just as vigorously as he attacks 
Naturalism; and rightly, for it is equally 
hostile to his own creed. I need not follow 
him in his sceptical criticism of the Natural¬ 
istic theories of external perception, for it is 
irrelevant to the fundamental issue. “ The 
ordered system of phenomena asks for a 
cause ” (p. 302). This is assuming all that 
Naturalism assumes, and something more. 
But, he continues, “ our knowledge of that 
system is inexplicable, unless we assume 
for it a rational author.” Such an assump¬ 
tion only throws back the difficulty one 
step. How does the Author know His 
world ? It also imports fresh difficulties in 
the shape of a consciousness without a 
nervous system, and movement without 
antecedent mechanical energy. 

Mr. Balfour’s disquisitions on the rela¬ 
tions between authority and reason have 
been much admired; but I can find nothing 
in them beyond what Mr. Lecky and others 
have already said in a dearer, if less 
epigrammatic, style. If any philosophers 
pretend that reason is all on the side of 
Naturalism and authority all on the side of 
Theism, they are justly to be condemned. 
But, so far as I am acquainted with the 
writings of the representative Naturalists, 
they have no wish to apply the closure to 
discussions on the foundations of belief, 
however wearied they may be by the 
warmed-up fallacies of conservative theo¬ 
logians. 

On one point only does Mr. Balfour do 
injustice to the persuasiveness of his own 
argument. He does not hope to find many 
readers among the Boman Catholics. Surely 
this is an excess of modesty. I can con¬ 
fidently recommend his book to those 
believers as bringing water to their mill. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


Josiah Wedgwood. By Samuel Smiles. 
(John Murray.) 

The late Charles Pearson, in his National 
Life and Character, quotes as one of the 
last instances of the decadence of English 
energy “ the imperfect welcome accorded to 
mechanical invention.” The end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth gave us Arkwright and Har- 

f reaves, Watt and Bramall, Brinsley and 
tephenson, Wedgwood,MaudsleyandDavy. 
What names can we of the later half of the 
nineteenth oentury furnish that can compare 
with these ? The falling off in inventive fer¬ 
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tility is dear enough, but the reasons are 
not so dear. Mr. Pearson seems to think 
that it was due to the instinctive feeling in 
England that “if an invention were really 
valuable it would have been hit upon 
before.” Possibly this may have some¬ 
thing to do with the growing sterility of 
the English inventor, but the oauses appear 
to lie deeper. As John Stuart Mill has 
told us, the business of life is better per¬ 
formed when those who have an immediate 
interest in it are left to take their own 
course, uncontrolled either by the mandate 
of the law or of any public functionary. 
In other words, nothing is more productive 
of originality than unlimited competition, 
nothing more destructive than Socialism. 
This necessarily must be so, as Socialists 
aim at a millennium whioh will exclude 
ambition and want, the mothers of inven¬ 
tion. These reflections occur to us on read¬ 
ing the life of one who “ converted a rude 
and inconsiderable manufacture into an 
elegant art and an important branch of 
national commerce.” 

In 1743, when Charles Wesley visited South 
Staffordshire, he barely escaped with his life ; 
in 1760 John Wesley received an equally 
rough reception at Burslem. The Midland 
counties were then even more uncivilised 
than Cornwall, and “ still in the dark ages.” 
Burslem was “ a poor struggling little vil¬ 
lage of thatched houses.” Hanley, Shilton, 
Lane, and Stoke were yet more backward. 
The condition of the roads was terrible. 
They were merely trackways marked by 
upright stones. Arthur Young, in his tour 
in the North of England in 1768, describes 
them as “ most execrable” and “infernal.” 
With roads that were founderous, trade and 
wages were naturally stagnant. Burslem 
was famous for its milk-pans and butter- 
pots, but Dr. Smiles tells us that only about 
a hundred persons were occupied in their 
production. 

“ Now there are about ten thousand workmen 
employed in manufacturing useful and orna¬ 
mental wares, and, besides the home consump¬ 
tion, an annual export takes place to the 
amount of £200,000.” 

The man who was destined to work this 
transformation and to leave Staffordshire 
one of the industrial centres of England 
was born at Burslem in 1730. 

Wedgwood’s grandfather employed in 
1715 three workmen to whom he paid four 
shillings a week, and three others to whom he 
paid six shillings a week. His father eked 
out the small profits of a potter by keeping 
an inn — whioh in all ages has been a 
remunerative business. Josiah was nine 
years old when his father died. In 1744 
he was apprenticed to his eldest brother; 
and in the following year the Pretender 
marched with his Highlanders into North 
Staffordshire, and breakfasted uninvited at 
Justice Marshall’s. The Justice must have 
resembled Squire Western in his brutality, 
if not in his politics, as Dr. Smiles (quoting 
from Ward’s History of Stohe-upon-Trent) 
tells us that Justice Marshall, having after¬ 
wards caught a Highlander, had him flayed, 
and sent his hide to be tanned for a drum¬ 
head ! No wonder, if such were the magis¬ 
trates of the county, that John Wesley 
complained of the streets of Burslem being 
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filled with “ Ephesian wild beasts.” Bat 
the noble old man lived to see the seed 
which Josiah Wedgwood sowed bear good 
fruit. In 1781 John Wesley again visited 
Burslem, and this was his verdict: 

“ I returned to Burslem. How is the whole 
faoe of the country improved in about twenty 
years! Inhabitants have continuously flowed 
in from every side. Hence the wilderness is 
literally become a fruitful field. Houses, 
villages, towns have sprung up, and the 
country is not more improved than the people.” 

It would be impossible within our limits 
even to specify Wedgwood’s improvements 
in pottery. Mr. Gladstone’s Address at 
Burslem in 1863 still remains the locui 
classieus for a due appreciation of his noble 
aims. Dr. Smiles quotes a suggestive 
passage from Marryat's History of Pottery, 
to the effect that, although British earthen¬ 
ware was excluded by high duties or abso¬ 
lute prohibition from all the states of 
Europe, five-sixths of Wedgwood’s wares 
were exported. So ineffectual are custom 
houses to keep out goods for which there 
is a wide demand. Wedgwood succeeded 
completely in giving to hard pottery the 
vivid colours and brilliant glaze which, 
until that period, had been seen only upon 
porcelain. But if Wedgwood had never 
learnt the art and mystery of throwing and 
handling, he would still have influenced 
for good his generation. Like Bernard 
Palissy, he was a great man as well as a 
great potter. With good reason did Dr. 
Darwin say that he knew no instance 
of a man “ raising himself to such 
opulence and distinction who excited so 
little envy.” This was due partly to his 
unassumicg disposition, but also to his 
generosity and patriotism. In the matter 
of public improvements he was the aider 
and abettor of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and Brindley ; in philanthropy ana bene¬ 
volence of Miss Anna Seward and Thomas 
Olarkson. He was too busy a man to be a 
party politician; but he was far too much 
of a patriot to show that indifference 
to publio calamities which is so striking 
a feature in the works of his contem¬ 
porary, White, of Selbome. He refers to the 
quarrel between England and her Colonies 
as a “ most wicked and preposterous 
war with our brethren and best friends.” 
In a characteristic letter to his partner 
Bentley (too long to quote) he “rejoices 
most sincerely ” that “ America was free.” 
“ If our drubbing keeps pace with our 
deserts, the Lord have mercy upon us.” 
He was a strong supporter of parliamentary 
reform, and wrote that he would willingly 
devote his time—the most precious thing he 
had—or anything else by which he could 
serve so noble a cause. He subscribed most 
liberally to the struggling Poles, for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and for the 
relief of the British loyalists in America, 
and of the French emigres in England. 
He was one of the first employers in this 
country to start a free library and sick fund 
for the benefit of his work people. He 
offered £1,000 towards the opening of a 
national gallery of sculpture, and he has a 
special claim to the title of the discoverer 
of Flaxman. In con j unction with his friends, I 
Boulton and Darwin, he provided the fundsj 


which enabled Dr. Priestley to carry on his 
“ fine vein of experiments." 

In conclusion, this suggestive and thought¬ 
ful biography can be highly recommended. 
Without attaching undue importance to the 
well-known epigram of Lora Beaconsfield, 
it may safely be said that, as a general rule, 
it is a more pleasant task to write a book 
than to review it. That Dr. Smiles need 
never blot out a line he has published is 
almost a truism; still, perhaps few but 
reviewers know what high praise this is. 
In his work there is an entire absence of 
malice, self-praise, and carelessness. The 
word “ thorough” seems stamped on every 
page he writes. There have been other 
Lives of Josiah Wedgwood, but this is by 
far the best. Dr. Smiles has unearthed a 
saying of Novalis, who, in comparing the 
works of Goethe with those of Wedgwood, 
wrote : 

‘ 1 Goethe is truly a practical poet. He is in 
his works what the Englishman is in his wares, 
perfectly simple, neat, fit, and durable. He 
has played in the German world of literature 
the same part that Wedgwood has played in 
the English world of art.” 

After praise such as this any further words 
would be superfluous. 

J. G. C. Minchin. 


An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of 

the Jem in Spain. By Joseph Jacobs. 

(David Nutt.) 

Mr. Jacobs is already favourably known 
to students of Spanish by The Art of 
Worldly Wisdom, translated from the 
Spanish of Balthasar Gracian, in the 
“ Golden Treasury ” series. But the present 
work is of higher character, and of far 
greater value to the historian. It is one 
of those books which we feel it almost 
an impertinence to criticise, so grateful are 
we to the author for its contents. In the 
press of publications of all kinds, when it is 
impossible to read fully and to judge of all 
that gather round even one’s special pursuit, 
works like this of Mr. Jacobs are pecu¬ 
liarly acceptable: they save us so much 
time, they serve as a guide through the 
labyrinth of printed matter, they enable us 
to get at the special documents and MSS. 
which we need for our particular purpose. 

We can well believe Mr. Jacobs when he 
writes in his dedicatory letter: “ The 
volume you have now before you is, in the 
main, the result of twenty-eight working 
days, and I can never hope to put 
more work into the same space of 
time.” We are astonished that any man 
could have done so much in so short 
a period. For in this short spaoe of time 
Mr. Jacobs managed to turn over and cata¬ 
logue all the notices relating to the Jews in 
the archives of Aragon, at Barcelona, com¬ 
prising 1126 entries, in those of Alcali, de 
Henares, 100 entries, in the Escorial, in the 
Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, in Simancas, 
in Pamplona, which gave 300 entries; while 
a friend examined for him the archives of 
Manresa. He also prints in full a few of 
the most interesting documents. He gives 
us, too, a list of the Jewish writers ia Spain, 
and of the places where they lived, and a 
bibliography of the Spanish Jewish Bistory, 


in which we have the full headings of the 
chapters of such works as Graetz. Oeschiekte 
der Juden; of Amador de los Bios, Historia 
social, politico y religiosa de los Judios de 
Espaiia y Portugal; references to everything 
concerning the Jews in such collections as 
the Boletin of the Academy of History, the 
Cortes of Leon and Castille, the documents 
printed by Fernandez y Gonsalez in his 
Los Mudejares de Castilla, in the Biccionario 
de Yanguas, and many others. 

But, to prevent disappointment, it is 
necessary to pay attention to the exact 
wording of the title: “ An Inquiry into the 
Souroes of the History of the Jews in 
Spain.” The work does not deal with the 
whole history of the Spanish Jews, nor 
with the whole of Spanish-Jewish litera¬ 
ture. Though so much longer and larger a 
work, it does not at all supersede Kayser- 
ling’s Biblioteca Espanola Portugueza Judaica. 
As a rule, it mentions only the Jews who 
lived, or, at least, sojourned a while, in 
Spain; it does not touoh on the many works 
in Spanish written by Jews outside Spain. 
There is no mention of the Ferrara Bible, and 
its several editions, of the Jewish liturgical 
works, and others, printed in Spanish at 
Amsterdam and London and elsewhere. 
Nothing is said of the Spanish-speaking 
Eastern Jews from Wallachia to Jerusalem, 
or of their productions. The history of 
the Spanish Jews, too, is hardly complete 
without that of Bayonne and Bordeaux. 
I do not mention this in the least to detract 
from Mr. Jaoobs’s work, but only to mark 
out clearly the limits within which he 
has voluntarily confiaed himself. As said 
above, every one engaged in researches into 
the history of the Jews in Spain will be 
most deeply grateful for the help afforded 
by this work. It does not pretend to 
be exhaustive; a vast number of the 
municipal and other archives in Spain 
are still unexamined for this purpose; 
the various Fueros would give many more 
entries. There are errors of the press, and 
other slips, but far fewer than we should 
have oxpeoted. But Mr. Jacobs has shown 
the way to complete and to rectify all this. 
A few things have appeared since the 
preparation of this work. The Augustinians 
of the Escorial have begun, since May last, 
a series of articles in the Cuidad de Bios on 
the disputation at Tortosa in 1413 (Jacobs, 
No. 1253). In a work of this kind there is 
suro to be room for difference of opinion 
on some minor points. Our author speaks 
(p. 30) of “the unrelenting resolution of 
the Catholic monarchs.” The decrees of 
persecution and of expulsion necessarily 
ran in the name of the Spanish sovereigns; 
but these monarchs were more often the 
rotectors than the persecutors of “ Mi os 
udios.” It was the pressure of the clergy 
and of popular opinion which eventually 
forced them to persecute. Nowhere is this 
more plainly seen than in a comparison of 
the earlier and later decrees of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. We cannot always accept the 
calculations of the value of money; the 
“libra” of Navarro waB more nearly 
equivalent to the French “ livre ” than to 
the English £. £70 and £72 for a mule in 
1386 can hardly be right, when we find 
90 and 80 florins as the price in 1390, The 
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Jew Mount (p. 29) may be a plausible deri¬ 
vation of Montjuich, near Barcelona; but it 
seems to have been known as “ Mons Jovis ” 
by classical geographers in Roman times. 

Readers will understand that small matters 
of _ this kind do not affect the high value of 
this work. It is indispensable to every 
student of the history of the Jews in Spain. 
It is not exhaustive, because Mr. Jacobs 
had no time to make it so: we can only 
look at with wonder and admiration, and 
accept with gratitude, what he accomplished 
in 8pain in the few days at his disposal. 

Wentworth Webster. 


WELSH FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. 

Welsh Fairy Tales, and Other Stories. 

Tales from Welsh Wales. By P. H. Emerson. 

(David Nutt.) 

Here is another Wales and another kind 
of fairy tale than we have hitherto known. 
Mr. Emerson is a bold adventurer in rather 
difficult fields; and he comes out of his 
adventure with a result that is, it must be 
admitted, decidedly original. His attempt 
is the more remarkable because he was 
severely handicapped from the outset. He 
writes, in fact, as one who is practically 
a foreigner, with a fine contempt for the 
folk whose tales he elects to tell, and for 
the tongue in which they themselves usually 
elect to tell them. But this only tends to 
make his account the more individual, un¬ 
sophisticated, and sincere, whioh, we take 
it, are positive advantages in a collector of 
folk-lore pure and simple. 

Now, if it had been a Celtic tale-teller 
who had chanced on the folk-tale of “ Ellen’s 
Luck ” (which Mr. Emerson tells with such 
convincing boldness of statement), he would 
have preserved a dozen little idiosyncratic 
touches, in which the Welsh rural tale¬ 
teller so excels. And not only that: he 
would probably have cast about until he 
had carried baok the story to the much 
more ancient one of “ Elphin’s Luck,” and 
seen in this dreadful Ellen of Mr. Emerson 
only a degenerate descendant of the primi¬ 
tive Elphin, whose weir became a drain, 
whose mystic flotsam—a penny. But that 
is the Celtic tendency, from which Mr. 
Emerson is never for a moment in danger. 
As it is, take his version, for it is a monu¬ 
ment of its kind: 

“ Ellen was a good girl, and beautiful to look 
npon. One Sunday she was walking by an 
open gutter in a town in North Wales when 
she found a copper. After that day Ellen 
walked every Sunday afternoon by the same 
drain, and always found a copper. She was a 
careful girl, and used to hoard her money. 
One day her old mother found her pile of 
pennies, and wished to know where she got 
them. Ellen told her, but though she walked 
by the gutter for many a Sunday after, she 
never found another copper.” 

Was anything less Celtic, less Welsh, ever 
read? 

That is very characteristic of Mr. Emer¬ 
son’s method—in his fairy tales, at least; 
and even in his second volume, in which he 
deals more freely with his materials, he 
preserves very much the same attitude. But 
there, he has the advantages of a great 
wealth of character and ipcident; and, for 


the most part, a kind of character and 
incident with which he is already in touch, 
and where the lingua franca common to 
British sailors saves him from the difficulty 
that the Welsh vernacular presents else¬ 
where. In such sea stories and sailors’ 
yarns as “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter ,” “William Jenson, Smuggler,” 
“The Legend of Senmon House,” and 
“ Dick Canoe,” there is a wonderful wealth 
of material, left very much in the rough: 
transcripts from life of the oral traditions 
of a seafaring folk thrown upon paper, 
rather than shaped and turned as the tale¬ 
teller’s art requires. But it is much that 
Mr. Emerson has gathered them up as he 
has, seeing with his own eyes, telling them 
in his own way. So far as they go, they 
certainly make one feel it as as a reproach 
that it should be left to an outsider to deal, 
however foreignly and perversely, with 
things that I am afraid my fellow oountry- 
men to-day are apt to neglect and think of 
no account. These tales make one long, 
indeed, for a Welsh Robert Louis Stevenson, 
or, at any rate, for some sympathetic tale¬ 
teller who could add somewhat of Celtic 
charm to Mr. Emerson’s bluff and con¬ 
temptuous matter-of-fact. Is it too much 
to expeot that there should be an art of 
tale-telling still possible in the oountry of 
the Mabinogion V Were such an art pursued 
to-day as it ought to be, we should know of 
another “ Welsh Wales ” than that which 
Mr. Emerson deserves every credit for 
sinoerely trying to discover for himself. 

Ernest Rhys. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Ralstons. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

A Little Journey in the World. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. (New York : Harpers.) 

Neighbours of Ours. By Henry W. Nevison. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Episodes. By G. S. Street. (Heinemann.) 
The Phantom Death , and Other Stories. By 
W. Clark Russell. (Ohatto & Windus.) 
The Worst Woman in London, and Other 
Stories. By F. C. Philips. (Downey.) 

Studies in Miniature. By a Titular Yioar. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Some time ago a literary appraiser, with an 
air of great authority, gave in order of 
merit the names of the five most dis¬ 
tinguished contemporary English novelists, 
and he professed himself unable to find a 
sixth who could fitly be placed even imme¬ 
diately below them. The appraiser did not 
seem to be very exigent; for he included 
among his five great ones two writers of 
short stories, who in their two or three 
longer narratives are certainly not seen at 
them best; and for the name of Mr. Marion 
Crawford there were some who with great 
astonishment looked in vain. The only 
possible explanation not painfully uncom¬ 
plimentary to the self-appointed distributor 
of literary rank is found in the fact that 
Mr. Crawford is, strictly speaking, an 
American rather than an English writer; 
since on no other ground could the author of 


A Roman Singer, Mania's Crucifix, and A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance be thus exoluded 
from the companionship of the authors of 
When a Maws Single and The Light that 
Failed. It may be admitted that, prior to a 
somewhat recent date, Mr. Crawford’s most 
conspicuous successes had been achieved in 
the romance of the long-ago and the far-away 
rather than in the novel of familiar oontem- 
porary situations. Even Dr. Claudius, good 
as it is, seems to me below his high-water 
mark, and The Three Fates and Marian 
Darche were interesting experiments rather 
than satisfying achievements. In Katherine 
Lauderdale, however, he seemed to have 
again found himself; and The Ralstons, 
which is the second instalment of the New 
York family chronicle, stands below none 
of its predecessors in certain fine qualities 
of conception and workmanship. There is 
always a certain ineptitude in any com¬ 
parison between imaginative romance and 
imaginative realism; but I can remember 
nothing in the most characteristic of Mr. 
Crawford’s earlier books whioh in truthful¬ 
ness of realisation and vividness of render¬ 
ing can be considered finer than the 
prolonged duel between Katherine and her 
father, when she has discovered the well- 
kept secret of his life, and has learned the 
nature of the scheme of which she was to 
have been the victim. Katherine herself 
is even more interesting here than in the 
novel to which she gives a name: not 
because the treatment is finer or stronger, 
but because her character is more fully 
developed, and is placed in surround¬ 
ings which allow the display of all her 
potentialities. The much more complex 
personality of Alexander Lauderdale the 
younger—the man whose consuming greed 
breams through all barriers of habit and 
yet is restrained by a purely arbitrary 
morality—is an admirable creation, with 
that union of breadth and subtlety which 
is the rarest, as it is one of the most 
delightful, combinations in either pictorial 
or literary portraiture. I hope I have made 
it dear that The Ralstons is a book to be 
read, and read more than onoe'; but for per¬ 
fect satisfaction its perusal should follow 
the perusal of Katherine Lauderdale. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s A Little 
Journey in the World is very dever, with a 
dash of oynidsmin its cleverness, frequently 
witty, and always up-to-date with the 
American variety of up-to-dateness; but 
there are readers who will sigh for the 
vanished days of My Summer in a Garden 
and Back-Log Studies. The world is too 
much with us in these later pages, and one 
heaves a sigh for the unworldly rural 
simplidties of long ago. There is not 
very much story in the new book, which 
is for the most part a depressing, though 
deddedly brilliant, picture of the seamy side 
of American commercial and fashionable 
life; but such a story as Mr. Warner gives 
us does not conduce to gaiety. It is the 
story of a girl who is originally fine-natured 
and unworldly enough to reject the heir to 
an English peerage because though she 
respects him she does not love him, whereas 
she does love the young business man 
Henderson. She marries Henderson; she 
learns to know him for what he is—an un- 
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scrupulous, relentless, successful commercial 
gambler; she makes a pitifully ineffectual 
attempt at rebellion; she subsides into a 
still more pitiful acquiescence; and when 
she has attained to perfect satisfaction with 
the environment which has degraded her, 
she dies. It is a devitalising book, in which 
the old Mr. Dudley Warner has given place 
to a sort of new Mr. Henry James. The 
change seems a little uncanny, and some of 
us lack Margaret Sebree’B faculty of adapta¬ 
tion to new surroundings. 

Neighbours of Ours Btands in the same 
relation to ordinary prose as that in 
which Mr. Chevalier’s clever coster songs 
stand to ordinary verse, 'ihe sketches 
of London slum life to which the book 
is devoted are put into the mouth of a 
vivacious and observant street boy; and 
Mr. Nevison, who can paint a portrait and 
tell a story with considerable skill, seems to 
have a tolerably intimate knowledge of the 
people with whom he deals. He has a good 
amount of Dickens-like geniality and bon¬ 
homie; but his poor folk are much less 
touched up, much more like the real thing, 
than are the poor folk of Dickens; ana, 
therefore, they gain in flesh-and-blood 
humanity just as much as they lose in 
superficial attractiveness. Neighbours of Ours 
is as unpretentious as it well could be; but 
its quiet humour and pathos make it very 
attractive. 

I must confess—though I know the confes¬ 
sion reveals me as hopelessly old-fashioned— 
that the greater number of Mr. Street’s 
Episodes strike me as being too essentially 
episodical to be really interesting. The 
old theory of narration was that a story 
should be told with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, all definitely set down in black 
and white. The new theory is that for 
artistic ends the three are too many by two 
—that it is only necessary to tell one of 
them (say the middle), giving in the telling 
certain suggestive hints which shall enable 
the reader to imagine the beginning and 
the end for himself. But upon this sugges¬ 
tiveness the success of the literary treatment 
of the episode altogether depends, and from 
many of Mr. Street’s Episodes it is altogether 
absent. From most, I say, not from ml, for 
there are, perhaps, half a dozen of these 
narrative studies which fulfil this require¬ 
ment admirably; but too many of them are 
mere fragments, whereas a work of art, 
whatsoever else it may be, should be an 
organism. Impressionism is all very well 
when we get our impression; but that we 
must have. We have it perfectly in three 
or four of these studies; more or less im¬ 
perfectly in several others; but in moet it 
eludes us, and the result is dissatisfaction. 

The authors of the next two volumes 
follow the fearless old fashion of narrative. 
In mere theme Mr. F. 0. Philips is more 
noticeable “modern” than Mr. Claik 
Bussell; but both have their story, and 
they are determined to tell it, not to hint at 
it. They are both very straightforward, 
and these are days in which straight¬ 
forwardness, once so common, has some of 
the charm of rarity. Considering that Mr. 
Clark Bussell confines himself exclusively 
to stories of the sea, the range of his in¬ 


vention in the mere matter of incident seems 
to the landsman something amazing; and 
in his short storiee the invention is almost 
more conspicuous than in the novels, for the 
simple reason that it is more concentrated. 
In the more gruesome stories—and one or 
two of the tales, including the title-story, 
are very gruesome indeed—it may be too 
much concentrated for people suffering from 
emotional hyper-aesthesia; but to tolerably 
robust readers they will only prove pleasantly 
exciting. And one thing is certain about Mr. 
Clark Bussell; whatever the story he has 
to tell, he cannot write a page without im¬ 
parting to it the briny savour of the sea. 
His storms are impressive, his bright breezes 
are exhilarating, but his rendering of a dead 
ocean calm is as unique as the thing itself. 
It is a master’s work. 

As a volume of pure entertainment, which 
is light and bright without being in the 
least irritatingly unsubstantial, I can oom- 
mend The Worst Woman in London “ abso¬ 
lutely,” as the auctioneers say, “ without 
reserve.” Mr. Philips can do many things 
well; he can do one thing most excellently 
well, and that one thing is the invention 
and telling of short stones, as those things 
used to be in the days before they had 
ceased to be stories and had become 
episodes. What were the iniquities of 
“ the worst woman in London ”—they must 
surely have been many and grievous!—no 
one will ever know, for the phrase is only 
the title of an undescribed novel, which the 
novelist’s wife manages to “boom” with 
ingenuity and resourcefulness which, if I 
may coin a phrase, do equal honour to her 
head and her heart. In that painstaking, 
conscientious way of working which, it 
may not be generally known, is the 
way of all reviewers, I had made notes 
of the stories which seemed to me spe¬ 
cially worthy of commendation for their 
cleverness or humour, or both; but when I 
found that my labours were approximating 
to a transcription of the entire table of con¬ 
tents, it was evident that the plan must be 
abandoned, and that I must even content 
myself with crude indiscriminating eulogy 
of a most pleasantly time-killing book. 

It is not easy to understand why anyone 
should think it worth while either to write 
or to publish such hopelessly commonplace 
stories as the four which fill the volume 
Studies in Miniature. They are not even 
strikingly bad, save as any story must be 
bad which is utterly dull; they simply lack 
distinctive quality of any kind. It is hardly 
worth while to say more about them. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT BISTORT. 
We congratulate students of ancient history 
upon the faot of another important German 
work being made more generally aooessible. 
The History of Greece from its Commencement 
to the Close of the independence of the Greek 
Nation, by Adolf Holm, is a book whose very 
high qualities have been reoognised before this 
in the Academy ; and Messrs. Macmillan, who 
publish an English version of it, deserve our 
thanks for their enterprise. The whole work 
will appear in four volumes (we hope that the 
four will include an index, for no index has 
yet appeared to the original work), and the 


first volume goes down to about the end of the 
sixth century. Several corrections and addi¬ 
tions by the author are incorporated in the text. 
It' was, indeed, a mischievous trick of fate to 
bring to light Aristotle's treatise on the Con¬ 
stitution of Athens just when all known material 
had been got so well together and into such 
good shape by Holm; but he has had time 
sinoe to readjust his views to the teaching of 
the new authority, and we find that it takes 
with him an important but not excessive plaoe. 
We are lees clear as to the merits of the trans¬ 
lation than as to those of the history itself. 
The translation reads well, which is a great 
point, and the anonymous translators have a 
competent knowledge of German; but, unless 
we are mistaken, they are not specially familiar 
with Greek history. “ The Athenian temple 
in Lindas” is a curious mistake for “den 
Athenetempel in Lindos.” 

The Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. 
By B. E. Hammond. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) Mr. Hammond had a happy idea in 
sitting down to write a simple, non-oontentious 
natural history of the forms of government 
known to the Greeks. Something of the kind 
may, it is true, be found in Holm's Griechische 
Geschichte, and also in that excellent old book, 
Thirlwall’s History of Greece. But in both of 
these places the analysis of institutions is 
necessarily woven up with a good deal of 
general history on the one hand, and, on the 
other, information about the social state. To 
have the political point of view taken singly, 
and to have what it gives us shown luolaly 
and connectedly, is a very great advantage. 
The seven chapters of Mr. Hammond’s book 
fall into four natural divisions: (1) An intro¬ 
ductory chapter on the Aryan races seems 
just a trifle old-fashioned, too much like a 
famous Oxford Essay of many years ago. (2) 
The Spartans have a chapter to themselves 
because they “were unlike in their history, 
their institutions, and the aims of their policy, 
not only to all other Greek communities, 
but perhaps to every other community that 
has ever existed.” (3) The different kinds of 
governments which suooessively appeared in the 
Greek states from their infancy to their over¬ 
throw by Macedonia are described in a roughly 
ohronologioal order; and (4) the principles 
underlying those governments are cleared up 
by an examination of the classification of 
polities which Aristotle gave us in his treatise 
on Politics. (Here it would have been well, 
perhaps, to add the convenient term timocracy 
from another of Aristotle's writings.) Thus a 
good deal of ground is covered; but to make 
the survey complete for the Greek period, 
something should have been said of the forms 
which revived monarchy took after Alexander’s 
time in places so different as Syracuse, Per- 
gamus, and Antioch. The present chapters are 
but the first instalment of a book on Compara¬ 
tive Politics, and to this we look forward with 
interest. We note in passing that there is some 
looseness of statement in saying that the 
Dorians “formed themselves into the four 
peoples of the Spartans, the Messenians, the 
Corinthians, and the Argives ”; and that 
pp. 70, 71 rather lose sight of the war policy 
so often noticeable in Greek tyrants, and posi¬ 
tively ascribed to them by Plato and Aristotle. 

EntwicJclungsgeschichte dee romischen Bechts. 
Von E. von Ihering. (Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel; Duncker & Humblot.) Two short 
essays, fragments of a larger work, have been 
published from the papers of the late Budolph 
von Ihering by Herr von Ehrenberg. (1) " On 
the Bight Way of Composing a History of the 
Development of Law.” The style of this little 
treatise, which is quite complete in itself, 
seems to indicate that its ideas were fresh 
ideas, fermenting in the mind of the author. 
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Yet the actual result ia somewhat oommon- 
place. He insists—rightly enough, of oourae— 
on the value of the subjective element in all 
historical composition. Without it progress in 
history were impossible. We may or may not 
acquire new facts, but we unquestionably do 
get new views with time, and therein lies our 
chance of advanoe. The work to which this 
essay is but an introduction was to have 
exhibited this “Subjective Moment.’’ The 
history of Roman law, as the author saw it, 
ought now to pass from a purely descriptive to 
a causal stage, and bring to light the springs 
which worked within fat other times he seems 
to say the external influences). He wished to 
see not only the faoe of the clock but also its 
works. The theory, too, of the unconscious 
growth of early Roman law from the mind or 
heart of the people must be given up. Pre¬ 
historic law was made and was altered, exactly 
as historic law has been, from the conscious 
attempt to meet the pressure of new circum¬ 
stances. The circumstances, as understood by 
Yon Ihering, seem to have been all palpable 
evils; we can find no recognition of the 
immense place filled in savage life by the 
supposed will and needs of gods or spirits. 
Thu is one more example of the difficulty of 
getting researchers in different departments to 
beoome aware of each other's work. (2)“ On the 
Constitution of the Roman Household." This 
essay carries the idea of causation baok past 
the history of Roman law into the earliest age 
of the Roman people. The seotion on the 
position of women assigns to them a more 
favourable and less constrained place than 
modem inquirers have generally been able to 
find. 


De Alexandra Magni Epiitularum Commercio. 
Scripeit E. Pridik. (Berlin: Speyer & Peters; 
London: Williams & Norgate.) A warlike 
pamphlet in one respeot, for there is a special 
list given in large type of Sententiae Contro- 
vertae, so that no author whose path is crossed 
by Herr Pridik can fail to know it; but other¬ 
wise a smooth and easy-flowing composition, in 
good Latin, and with a drift plain to see and 
follow. Ever since Bentley published his famous 
dissertation, via et ration e splendidittima, all 
letters which have come down to us from 
antiquity have been looked on with suspicion. 
Those asoribed to Alexander the Great (chiefly 
fragmentary or reaching us only in analysis 
and oratio obliqua) are very differently esti¬ 
mated by different inquirers; and yet on them 
depends much of the mine of Plutarch’s life of 
Alexander. The texts of all, such as they are, 
are now printed for us at length by Herr 
Pridik. Their fragmentary state prevents our 
arriving at any idea of the king’s style, such 
as might have helped us to pronounce on 
doubtful cases, and will not even let us use as a 
test the scrap of information given by Plu¬ 
tarch that, after the defeat of Darius, 
Alexander used the expression in the 

superscription of no letters except those to 
Phokion. But Herr Pridik takes his stand on 
the unquestioned fact that letters to kings or 
towns in the age of Alexander were regularly 

! ireserved in archives or even graven on stone 
as, for instance, the letter of Alexander to the 
people of Priene); and he follows the middle 
course of maintaining, after separate examina¬ 
tion of each document, that the greater part of 
them are genuine, although there are some for¬ 
geries. Collections there were of genuine 
letters, for otherwise no one would have made 
collections of forged ones; and, so far as we 
can see, what Plutarch used was, in the main, 
genuine. The small number of private letters 
to andfrom Alexander (for the editor inoludes 
both sides of the correspondence) cannot, we 
fear, be looked on with the same degree of con¬ 
fidence. There is no doubt that the letter of 
Calanus to Alexander, preserved by Philo, is a 


forgery. But we do not often feel so sure: there 
is seldom enough evidence for rejecting or 
accepting ; and if we go with Herr Pridik on 
the whole, it is because the attacking evidence 
is weak, not because the rebutting evidence is 
strong. 

De V Origin* de* Cult es Arcadient. Par Y. 
B£rard. (Paris: Thorin.) We have here one 
of the many excellent fruits borne by the 
£oole Fraufaise at Athens. M. Berard, who 
has himself conducted explorations in Arcadia, 
and has there learned to value his Pausanias, 
comes forward with a bold theory of the origin 
of the ancient religious usages for whioh that 
writer is our chief authority. The philological 
method and the “ Aryan hypothesis ” have had 
their day, and found their most complete ex¬ 
tent (at least, as regards Arcadia) in 
imerwahr. Now the pendulum has swung: 
myths are the product, not the source, of 
ritual; and the cults of Arcadia seem to M. 
Berard to contain little which is not of Semitic 
origin. All the religions which have held sway 
in Greeoe in historical times, from the Orphio 
to the Mohammedan, have come from the Bast: 
is it not likely that the same is true of the 
pre-historio religion of Central Peloponnese? 
it is more than likely, M. B&rard thinks, for 
(1) old Arcadian ritual is similar to and 
explicable by Semitio usages; (2) there are 
many points of dose parallel between the cults 
of Arcadia and those of Boeotia, where there 
certainly was a Phoenician settlement; (3) the 
Phoenicians might well find their way into 
Western Arcadia (the eastern part shows less 
Semitism) because that district offered the 
land-route between Phoenician Laoonia and 
Phoenician Elis, and also supplied asbestos, 
timber, beasts, and slaves; (4) a certain 
number of place-names are of Semitic origin. 
Now, on the land-route in question, no place 
was better suited for a faotory-fortress than 
Mount Lyoaeus. Here, then, rose Lyoosoura, 
and here was Zeus worshipped after a very 
remarkable fashion. All that Pausanias tells 
us about his ritual may be matched or explained 
by oriental usages, anaLycaean Zeus was but one 
more Baal, adored, as usual, on the high places. 
But the Phoenician Baal always belonged to a 
Trinity f Well, the wife and son of the god 
are not missing in Arcadia. They are found 
dearly enough, if under many forms and 
names; their rights, symbols, and invoca¬ 
tions, unintelligible if looked at as Greek, 
beoome full of meaning when ranged along 
with Semitic analogies. Hermes, m partic¬ 
ular, was “ God the Son ’’ to the 
Arcadians ; but M. Berard himself suggests 
that his case is least complete as to this 
third person of the Trinity. Still, his view 
is curiously in accord with that reached by 
Willisch on a different method and about a 
different part of Peloponnese: “All the old 
gods of Corinth spring from a divine Trinity— 
from a God the Father, Posddon; a God the 
Son, Helios; and the goddess of heaven, whom 
all North Greece adores under the different 
names of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, or 
Demeter.” M. Berard is quite prepared to 
extend his theory to Corinth, or to any other 
part of continental Greeoe. Semitio influences 
were exercised on Pelasgian peoples, and 
interrupted by the coming of Hellenes; but 
the Hellenes came from the north, past coasts 
and harbours, where they, too, were in touch 
with Phoenicians; and there is no reason why 
their religious usages, and perhaps their beliefs, 
should not also have been due, though less 
intimately, to Semitio teaching. But at all 
events the Hellenes did surround the Arca¬ 
dian Pelasgians; and their different turn of 
mind, inquiring and rationalistic, worshipping 
<pi\ooi<pa>i no less than iotas (Pint, de It. et Ot. i.), 
dispelled the mystery of Semitism, stumbled at 
its inconsistencies, broke up its Trinity or 


Trinities, and produced the anthropomorphic 
pantheon of later Arcadia. The influence of 
imported art, and the foreign service of 
Arcadian mercenaries, completed the change. 
The whole story is a strange tale of transforma¬ 
tions, and who shall say that it is yet finished P 
M. Berard at least sees that his facts and 
theories lead him a long way, and do not end 
with Baal and the horse-headed Demeter. 
But the reader who finds it difficult to stand 
up against the cumulative force of the dis¬ 
cussion, will probably object that nothing is 
left to the Pelasgians or the Greeks for weir 
own outfit in religion. Pan and Selene are all 
the gods that the Pelasgians originally wor¬ 
shipped, and Pan was once the Sun, though 
the competition of Baal-Zeus reduced him to 
Pan ovium curios. The Hellenes brought with 
them to Greece only “ a quite rudimentary 
religion." In fact, what we used to call Greek 
mythology goes out altogether; and the lover 
of the Pelasgian and the Cheek must either 
transfer his affection to the East or amuse him¬ 
self with charms and sympathetic magic, instead 
of stories of the g is and heroes. Of these 
humble usages, which link Arcadia with Cam¬ 
bodia or Brazil, the author has little to say. 
He does mention the charm for producing rain 
on Mount Lyoaeus; the mysterious beating of 
the god Pan with squills, whioh happened whes. 
the votaries were dissatisfied, he passes over. . 

Untenuchungen zur Qetchichte der Crotch tn. 
Von E. Meyer. (Halle: Niemeyer.) The few 
pages which Herr Meyer has given to this 
subject deal rather with our sources for the 
history of the Gracchi than with the Gracchi 
themselves. He examines with great care and 
minuteness the different versions of that history 
which we possess, or of which we have traces. 
The fragments of letters of Cornelia preserved 
in Nepos represent, he thinks, only a later 
rhetorioal exercise. Their Latinity is too late 
in Btyle, and their contents are at least im¬ 
probable. Of important historians or bio¬ 
graphers who built on suoh early material as 
they oould find, three must be mentioned— 
Posidonius, Appian, and Plutarch. The first 
has left many traoes, though his work is lost. 
He took the standpoint of Afrioanus, of the 
victorious aristocracy. As to Appian and 
Plutarch, they made considerable use of one 
and the same source for the later Roman 
history ; but we have no present means of 
deciding who that common authority was. 
It is clear, however, that he differed from 
Posidonius in having great sympathy with the 
Gracchi, though his sympathy aid not exdude 
blame. In these balanoed feelings Appian 
followed him; but Plutaroh, more personally 
interested in the Gracchi, turned away from 
him in dealing with them, and used some 
source much more favourable to them. This 
source was known to, if not followed by, 
Livy. The result of the whole examination is 
not very favourable to the oare or judgment 
of Appian and Plutarch; but it shows that, 
while there is great variety in detail, there is 
substantial agreement on the broad features of 
the Gracchan movement. We stand, in short, 
upon firm ground of history. 

Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood: an 
Illustrated Handbook to the Ruins in the City 
and Campagna. By R. Bum. (Bell.) This 
will be a very useful little handbook for visitors 
to the Eternal City. The illustrations are 
lavish, and the size of the book is pocketable. 
Mr. Bum must be congratulated on the quantity 
of matter whioh he has packed into so little 
space. There is (1) an account of the geology 
of the city and Campagna, illustrated by an 
excellent little map in colours. This carries 
with it (2) some description of the building 
materials of the ancient oity. (3) An analysis 
> of the orders of architecture employed by the 
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Homans—somewhat meagre. (4) The ruins 
themselves, illustrated and described. The infor¬ 
mation is full, and the instructions for finding 
the less notioeable objects are generally precise. 
We do not, however, see any mention of the very 
striking remains of an ancient station for firemen 
on the right bank of the Tiber or of the little 
ruin near the Thermae Antoni nianae, which is 
supposed to represent a shrine of the Lares. 
The only fault to be found with the illustra¬ 
tions is that one or two of them depict an old 
and not the present state of things. It is hard 
to pardon an author or a publisher who per¬ 
petuates the indiscretion of the “Ass’sEars” 
on the Pantheon, seeing that they were 
removed many years ago. The text contains 
the new discoveries as to the date of the 
building; why should the illustration keep up 
a bygone and a disfiguring detail ? The view 
of the Porta S. Giovanni probably dates back 
to the period of papal sovereignty, and that of 
the Forum Romanum at p. 40 is also out of 
date. On p. 17 (line 1) a misplaced comma 
enriches Borne with a new temple, and on 
p. 114 (line 2) the word ruins invites conjec¬ 
tural emendation. It must be a misprint, and 
our guess is rims. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce for early 
publication the first volume of A History of 
English Poetry, by Mr. W. J. Courthope, the 
author of “A Paradise of Birds ” and the editor 
of Pope. It is probable that the work will 
extend to four, if not to five, volumes in all. 

The next volume in the series of “ English 
Men of Action ” will be Dundonald, written by 
the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 

Mb. Geoboe Allen has in the press a new 
edition of Marmontel’s Moral Tales, edited by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, with about forty-five 
illustrations by Chris Hammond. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Go. announce 
a re-issue of Dyce’s edition of Shakspere, in ten 
volumes; and, in their “ Dilettante Library,” 
Leigh Hunt, by Mr. B. Brimley Johnson, illus¬ 
trated with a portrait. 

Mr. Henry Norman’s long-promised book 
on The Peoples and Politics of the Far East will 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on Maroh 
25. It consists of travels and studies in the 
British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
colonies, and also in Siberia, China, Japan, 
Korea, Siam, and Malaya. It will have a 
coloured frontispiece from a drawing by a 
Chinese artist, more than six hundred illustra¬ 
tions from photographs by the author, and four 
maps. 

Messrs. Dioby, Long & Co. will publish 
shortly A History of the Great Western Railway 
Company, from its inception to the present 
day, by Mr. G. A. Sekon. It deals specially 
with the work of Brunei, and with the “ battle 
of the gauges.” Much of the information 1ms 
been derived from official documents, and the 
whole has been personally revised by the chair¬ 
man of the directors, Mr. F. G. Saunders. It 
will form a volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, with numerous illustrations. 

Messrs William Blackwood & Sons 
announce for immediate publication the Life 
of General Sir Edward Hamley, by Mr. 
Alexander Innes Shand. It will be in two 
volumes, with photogravure portraits and other 
illustrations. 

The third volume of Social England, covering 
the period from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the death of Elizabeth, is now nearly ready, 
and will be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
in the course of the spring. Among the 
chapters it contains, we may mention: “ The 


Suppression of the Monasteries,” by Father 
Gasquet; “The New Learning,” by Mr. J. 
Bass Mullinger; “Tudor Literature” and 
“ Elizabethan Society,” by Mr. George Saints¬ 
bury; “The Art of War,” by Mr. C. Oman; 
“Disoovery and Exploration,” by Mr. C. 
Raymond Beazley; and “ Agricultural De¬ 
velopment,” by Mr. B. E. Prothero. There 
will also be two special seotions, treating of 
Sootch history' and Irish history from the 
earliest times. 

Messrs. Cassell also announce a posthumous 
volume (vol. xi) of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
English Writers, dealing with Shakspere and 
his Time under James I. It has been com¬ 
pleted by one of Prof. Morley’s pupils, Mr. 
W. Hall Griffin. 

The Marquis of Lome, who was recently 
appointed to the office of Governor of Windsor 
Castle, has written a little guide to the Castle, 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co., with abundant illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have arranged 
to issue in their “Eversley” series a uniform 
edition of the undermentioned works by the 
late Sir John Seeley. They will be issued 
monthly, beginning May 3, in the following 
order: The Expansion of England: Two 
Courses of Lectures; Lectures and Essays ; 
Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ; Natural Religion. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week, in the “ Cameo ” series—a translation 
from the Spanish, by Mr. James Graham, of 
Don Jose Echegary’s famous play “ El Hijo 
di Juan,” with a memoir of the author and an 
etched portrait; in the “New Irish Library” 
—The Story of Early Gaelic Literature to the 
Close of the, Danish Period, by Dr. Douglas 
Hyde ; and in the “ Mermaid ” series—the 
third volume of The Best Plays of Ben Jonson, 
including “ Volpone.” 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, who have begun 
the re-issue, in four monthly volumes, of Mr. 
H. E. Watts’s translation of Don Quixote, will 
continue this in July with a Life of Cervantes 
by the same author, wholly recast and almost 
entirely re-written. This will have for frontis¬ 
piece a reproduction of the bust supposed to 
represent Cervantes in Cacheco’s picture at 
Seville; and also an exhaustive bibliography 
of Cervantes and his translators. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish some time in 
Maya new volume of miscellaneous poems by 
Mr. Erio Mackay, author of “Love Letters of 
a Violinist,” which is now entering its eleventh 
edition. 

Mr. A. P. Mabsdrn will publish, on Maroh 
11, an historical biography, entitled Ivan the 
Terrible: his Life and Times, by Mr. Austen 
Pember. It forms a volume of about 250 
pages, illustrated with a reproduction of the 
statue of Ivan at Mosoow. 

Mr. 8. B. Crockett’s new book, Bog-Myrtle 
and Peat, which was promised for publication 
on March 1, has been delayed owing to the 
author’s indisposition, but it will certainly 
appear before the end of this month. 

Religio Clerici, and Other Poems, by Alfred 
Starkey, is the title of a new volume of verse 
to be published next week hy Mr. Elliot Stook. 

Messrs. A- D. Innes & Co. announce for 
this week new editions of Humours of Glenbruar, 
by Mr. Fergus Mackenzie; and of A Son of 
the Forge, by Nunquam—a novel of military 
life. 

Readers of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novel 
“ Casa Braedo,” now appearing in the Century, 
will be interested to know that the story, as 
printed so far, is true, except that the scene of 
the actual occurrence was in South America 


instead of in Italy. The nun, who really 
escaped from a Carmelite oonvent with a Scotch 
surgeon, was the niece of a bishop. A skeleton 
was placed in her bed, when it was fired, 
instead of a body as in Mr. Crawford’s story. 
After much suffering the surgeon and his wife 
reached the sea coaBt, and were taken aboard 
an English vessel, whence they sailed to Scot¬ 
land and lived for many years in Edinburgh. 
The part of Mr. Crawford’s story still to appear, 
portraying the punishment visited upon the 
pair for their sin, is imaginary. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s announcements for 
the spring season include the following works 
of fiotion: A Late Springtime, by Miss Lily 
Perks; Holdenhurst Hall, by Mr. W. Bloom¬ 
field ; Almayer's Folly: a romance of an 
Eastern River, by Mr. Joseph Conrad; Sinners 
Twain, by Mr. Mackie; Her Celestial Husband, 
by Mr. Daniel Woodroffe in the “Pseudonym 
Library”; Under the Chilterns, by Rosemary; 
Cause and Effect, by Elinor Meirion; and 
Krishna Kanta’s Will: a novel of native life, 
by a Hindu; and in the “ Autonym Library,” 
Two Strangers, by Mrs. Oliphant: and 
Miserrima, by Mr. G. W. T. Omond; also a 
new serus of half-crown novels, beginning 
with A Gender in Satin, by Rita; The Making 
of Mary, by Miss M. Mcllwraith; and Diana’s 
Hunting, by Mr. R. Buchanan; and in the 
“ Children’s Library,” Pax and Carlino, by 
Mr. Ernst Beckmann. 

Don Rafael Attamira has brought out a 
new and much enlarged edition of La Ensehanza 
de la Historia. The methods of the professorial 
teaching of history in Germany, France, 
England, Belgium, and the United States are 
carefully described and brought down to date. 
So also the list of materials and sources for 
the history of Spain are cited to the middle 
of 1894, making the work a most useful guide 
for the student of Spanish history. 

We have received the prospectus of the 
Revista critica de Historia y Literatura 
Espabolas, to be published monthly in Madrid. 
It is intended as a means of making known to 
foreigners what is being done in Spain, and to 
Spaniards what is being written on Spanish 
history and literature in foreign countries. 
The editor of the historical section is Senor D. 
Rafael Altamira, the literary section Senor D. 
Luiz Ruiz y Contreras, who are supported by 
an excellent staff of native contributors. The 
list of foreign writers is also good; but 
Holland, Belgium, and Austria are not suffi¬ 
ciently represented. A critical review of this 
international character is muoh needed for 
Spanish students. The first number will 
appear on March 10. The subscription for the 
Postal Union is 15 pesetas. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


winter’s eviction. 


“ Wikthr must go,” soft the west wind is ringing. 
No longer his minion North-Easter shall blow, 

The swallow. Spring’s herald, her edict is 
bringing— 

“ Winter must go.” 


His strongholds, frost fenced, has Phoebus laid 
low, 

His fetters that held her Earth now is for flinging, 

The streams, long his prisoners, his impotence 
show, 

And safe 'neath the briar the first primrose is 
clinging, 

The dull banks are bright with the celandine s 
glow, 

While clear from the hillside the sheep-bell is 
ringing— 

“ Winter must go.” 

Pora Cave, 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for March oontaina a learned 
paper by a new writer (Mr. A. Cowley) on the 
Samaritan Doctrine of the Messiah (or, of the 
so-called Jaheb). Dr. Fair bairn discourses 
eloquently on the problem of the Person of 
Christ, especially in its relation to evolution. 
Dean Chadwick as eloquently expounds the 
"not speaking from Himself” ascribed to 
"the Spirit of the Truth.” Prof. Warfield, 
whom we have not lately met with in this 
magazine, considers St. Paul’s use of the argu¬ 
ment from experience. Prof. Ramsay con¬ 
tinues his instructive review of Prof. Blass's 
new philological edition of Acts. And, lastly, 
Prof. Dods returns to the old subject of the 
Baptist’s Message to Jesus, and summarises 
the results of a “programme” by Dr. 
Beysohlag directed against the generally 
prevalent theory that St. Paul ascribes a 
certain reality to the idol-gods. “ No,” says 
Dr. Beyschlag, “ the demons exist only accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle, e persuaeione gentium .” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Binuiin, L. Geaammalte Behriftan. 8. BA Politiache 
Behriften run 1348 -1863. Berlin: Rosenbaum. 6It 
fiiiDiKx, J. Lee Fabliaux. 1* Edition. Faria: Bouillon. 
12 fr. 60. 

Bzbzatb, It Behriften zur Krittk u. Utteratnrgeeehiohte. 

1. Bd. Stuttgart: GSzohen. S S. 

8rada. Notes sor Loadree. Faria: Caimans I/ry. s tr. 50. 
Dz Lk Bits,T heodore. De Getn're it Rome. Faria: Flat. 
S ir. 6 \ 


Dooms, RenA La Vie et lea Majors au jour le jour. Faria: 
Dimer. S fr. 50. 

FiAxcr, Amatols. La Puita de Paints Claiie. Faria: 
Oalmann Ldrjr. 8 fr. 50. 

Koua, A. Die aldoniaehen Sarkopbace d. kaiaetl. ottomaa- 
isehen Muaeuma za Oonetauttnopel. Conatanttnop el: 
KetL 1M. 

Liclxbco, Jule*. A trayrra l’Afiiqus anatrale. Faria: Plom. 
4 Ir. 

Lozoeays. Hiatoire de la littdratnre frasfaiae an XVIIs 
BiSole. te Paris. Faria: Rata ox. 6 fr. 

IfCazanzBOXB, 9. F. A.. u. B. Bbiuzl. Zor Kenntnim u. 
WQrdlgung der mittelalterllcbtn Alt are Deatsehlanda. 
9. L»f. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Foeaaer. 6 M. 

Bau, E. Daa Bueabahntarifmeen In eeiner Btziehung zn 
Volkaefirtaehalt u. Verwallung. Wien : Holder. 18 M. 
Roussbli it&a, l’Abtx 1 de la. Une tragdlie antique but la 
Passion- Faria: Bstaux. 8fr. 

Sakkluko y. Abbildnagen tOrkiaeher, snbisshtr, postacha, 
aantimlaiiarisnha u. indiacber Hetallobjekte. Frankfurt 
a.-M-: Batr. 71 If. 

SoELAiota, S. Stnoian Ub. daa Tagaliad. Sin Bettrsg zur 
Iittaamtoneaebiobte d. Mittelaltera. Jena: Foble. 
lit 80. 

Yaceok, Marius. Lei Arta et lea Indoatriea du papier an 
France 1871—1891. Faria: Hay et Ifotteroa. 10 fr. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Fzuu, Eoiioo. L'omiailis nell’ entropologin criminals. 
Paris: Pedone. 80 fr. 

Fupbaoh, It Fiuniaicbolaatioa: Die O.t-u. Weatnrauaaen 
auf An mittalalteri. Univerattaten. 1. Hit. Leipzig: 
Sptrgatia. 6 It 

Razbaud. A. Bui see et Fraeatena: gnara de eept ana. 

Pat la: Bager-LeYzanlt. 10 fr. 

Scrauububo, L. Hnndert Jabre oldenburgiacher Kirflhen- 
geaebiehte (1673-1657j. 1. BA Oldenburg: Stalling. 
9M. 

Birr, J. Beligionege ech icbte v. Oberbazern in der Haiden- 
zett, Periods der Reformation n. Bposha der Kloeter- 
authabung. Milnchen: Holder. 6 M. 

ZziTsoBam, arcbivalvebs. Nene Folge. 5. Bd. HOncben: 
Aekermann. 11 It 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, BTC. 

Azoot. A. Lei Auroras polairo. Peril: Alcan. 6 fr. 
Eislzr, R. Kiltische Uotemnobnng d. Begriffei der Welt- 
bar mocie n. eeiner Anwendnngen beiLeibniz. Beilin: 
Calvary. 1 It 2). 

Fobtbchhiits. die, der Pbytik im J. 1869. 45. Jahrg. 1. 
Aotb. Fhytlk der Mataris. Bed. y. B. Bilmatein. 
Bnonaohwflff: YkWfff 22 H 60. 

Jaocazd. A. Le Petiole, le Bitume et 1’Asphalts, an point 
de yna gejlogiqne. Paris: Alcan. 6fr. 

Ludwio, F. Lebrbucb da Blologis da FHanzen. Stutt¬ 
gart: Bake. 14 M. 

Mitiziluzozz, botanfeebe, ana den Tropen. 7. HfL 
BrazUiaehe Pilzblnmen. Yon A. Holla. Jena: Fiseba. 
- 11 *- 

nzcoaooxa y. Bcbrilten u. Kartsn! Ub. Heteorologie u. 

Erdmagnetiamne. Hrtg. y. G. Hell mean. Nr. 4. 
_ Berlin: Asher. 6H. 

Bzoebta diplnmatlee bistoriae Thuriafiaa. 1. HalbbA 
(e. 500-1110.) Hrtg. y. O. Dobeneoktr. Jena: Fischer. 
15 M, 


PHILOLOGY. ETC. 

Olzxzozt-Qazbhau, C. Xtoda d’erehOologie orientals. 

Tome ler, Sc Partis. Faria: Bouillon. 8 IT. 

Gohpbez, H. Tertoldaaea. Wien: Holder. 1H. SO. 
Holtxadsix, F. Lehibaeh da altialandiseheo Bprache. L 
Altislindianhaa Eleoaentarbneb. Weimar: Felba. 4 M. 
Pladti Ampbitrro. Bdidit L. Herat. Faria: Bouillon. 8 fr. 
Btudizk, aemitisehe. 4. u. 5. Hft. Die neu-eramaisehen 
Haadaehriften da KunigL BibUothek za Berlin, in 
Aunrahl brag., a berm. u. erlautert y. 1L Ltdzbaraki. 
1.Ti. Weimar: Felba. MIL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

"THE WOMAN WHO DID.” 

TTInfl TTaul | Paala nsr s; Mswth 1895. 

The Academy ia a journal of literary and 
scientific criticism. I should be loth to obtrude 
upon it the discussion of social or political 
differences, but when a reviewer attributes to 
an author opinions diametrically opposite to 
those which he really holds it becomes 
necessary to remove the erroneous impression. 

In your last issue, Mr. Percy Addleshaw 
quotes some sentences from my book, and then 
adds—“ That means, if it means anything, that 
a man should at all hazards take to himself a 
wife and beget a child, even if he cannot 
afford to find them bread.” Now this is 
actually one of the two existing theories on the 
subject to combat which my whole book was 
written. I maintain that the natural gratifi¬ 
cation of romantic affection between two young 
people does not necessarily imply either 
"setting up house” or the production of a 
family. I consider that the supposed necessity 
for " setting up house,” with its needful con¬ 
comitants of long engagements or long in¬ 
decision, is answerable for the terrible evils of 
prostitution and enforced celibacy. I hold that 
the means of support which suffice for two 
young people individually will still suffice for 
them in spite of a natural union. And I 
suggest that if once we understand and 
assimilate these ideas the supposed economic 
problem automatically solves itself. 

Mr. Addleehaw calls me an idealist. I am 
nothing of the sort. I am a man of science, 
and I have faced’the questions whose existence 
he has only just discovered. I have devoted 
thirty years of dose study to these intricate 
problems; is it likely I can be upset by a 
scholar’s mate like Mr. Percy Addleshaw’s, who 
has apparently devoted to them three-quarters 
of an hour ? 

May I add that Mr. Addleehaw gives him¬ 
self away by his final remark that woman’s 
plaoe is “ to serve, love, and obey ” ? Yes, 
indeed; to serve as harlot, or to obey as wife. 
No wonder Mr. Addleshaw describes himself 
as “old-fashioned.” His belated quotation 
from that odious assertion of the brute 
supremacy of man’s physical force. The Taming 
of the Shrew, sufficiently shows that Mr. 
Addleshaw is just as muoh behind his own age 
as my Herminia was in front of it. 

Grant Allen. 


THE SEPTUAGIHT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

IX. 

Athenaeum Club. 

In a previous letter I tried to analyse the 
Book of Joshua, from the point of view of the 
superiority of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
text. I overlooked a notable instance of the 
superiority of the Septuagint noticed by Dr. 
Driver. He mentions that in verse 12 of 
ohapter xxiii., “twelve” should certainly be 
read for “ two,” as in the Septuagint. 

The Book of Judges supplies fewer important 
oases of divergence between the two texts 
than most of the other Books, and it accord¬ 
ingly affords leas room for criticism. There 
can be little doubt that in the original Septua¬ 
gint, as in the original Hebrew, the Book of 


Ruth was an integral part of Judges, and that 
it was separated from it by the Jamnia 
Rabbins when they were under the necessity 
of equating the number of the Books in their 
new Canon with the number of letters in 
their alphabet, as I mentioned in a previous 
letter. 

We will now turn shortly to the Book of 
Judges. The length of Ehud’s dagger, as 
mentioned in Judges iii 16, is given as a cubit 
in the Hebrew, and much more probably as a 
span in the Greek, which is confirmed by the 
Syriao and the Ynlgato. 

In verse 8 of chapter iv. the Septuagint has 
the phrase in tim following form; 

“ If thou wilt go with me, I will go; but if thou 
wilt not go with me, I will not go; because I know 
not the day in which the Lord will send MU angels to 
give me etweeee.” 

Houbigant and Rosen both give reasons for 
supposing that the words in italics, which are 
no longer in the Hebrew, were once there. 

Chapter xiv., verse 15: the Septuagint has 
“ the fourth day ” instead of “ the seventh day,” 
as in the Hebrew, which, as has been remarked, 
is more consistent with the context. 

In chapter xvi., verses 13 and 14, the 
Septuagint has a clause not now in the 
Hebrew, which is necessary to complete the 
verse. I give the clause in italics: 

"And he said unto her, If thou weavest the 
seven locks of my head with the web, and jaeteneet it 
with a pin into the wall, then shall I be weak and be at 
another man. And it came to past, when he slept, 
that Delilah look the seven locks of hU head and wove 
them with the web, and she fastened it with a 
pin,’’ &c. 

In Judges xxviii., xix., xx. andxxi. there is 

northward, of thelewdnessof theGibeathites, of 
the murder of a Levite’s concubine, and of a 
terrible war against the Ben jamites for justifying 
the same; and this is described as having 
happened before there was any king in 
Israel, and when every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes, that is, after the 
death of Joshua, and before the rise of the 
Judges. This shows that the story has been 
misplaoed; and Josephus, who doubtless had 
the Old Septuagint before him, inserts the 
story between the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the second ohapter. The same seems to be 
true, says Whiston, of the story of Mioah and 
the Levite, now plaoed in the seventeenth 
ohapter. In this case, however, Josephus does 
not assist us, as he does not refer to it. The 
story of Ruth also belongs to the time after 
Sampson, where it is actually introduced by 
Josephus. 

The statement in Judges xviii. 1, in both the 
Hebrew and Greek copies—that the Danitea 
had not, up to then, an inheritance to dwell in 
—is contradicted by the statement in Joshua 
xix. 40-48, where their addition of Laiah is also 
named, and the fact that they were straitened 
there by the Amorites. Again, in chapter i. 
v. 18, we are told in the Hebrew that Judah 
took Gaza with the coast thereof, and Askelon 
with the coast thereof, and Ekron with the 
coast thereof. This statement is directly 
contrary to the story as elsewhere told, whence 
we learn that the Philistines were in possession 
of both Ekron and Gaza. 

The Septuagint, on the contrary, tells us the 
true account, which is that Judah did not 
conquer these cities at this time. Josephus, no 
doubt with the original Septuagint before him, 
reports both the above stories m the following 
terms ( Antiquities, v. 2): “ Judah and Simeon 
took Askelon and Azotus, but Gaza and Ekron 
escaped them; and,” he continues, “ the tribe of 
Dan was not more fortunate at this time, for 
the Israelites were unused to arms and 
devoted to husbandry, The Canaanites, there- 
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fore, got their forces together, not in self- 
protection, but in order to strengthen their 
position by the slaughter of the Hebrews. 
Getting together, therefore, their footsoldiers 
and chariots, they drew over to them those of 
Askelon and Ekron, which were oities of Judah, 
as also the greater part of the cities of the 
plain, so that the Danites were forced into the 
mountainous parts, not having the least footing 
in the plains.” In the Septuagint narrative of 
Joshua xix. 48, a passage which is not con¬ 
tained in the Hebrew, this story is thus 
confirmed. “ And the children of Dan did not 
straiten the Amorites, which straitened them 
in the bill. And the Amorites did not permit 
them [to descend into the valley, and they 
straitened them by cutting off from them part 
of their border.” 

In chapter xxi. 11 of Judges the Septuagint 
adds, “ but the virgins ye shall preserve alive,” 
which is confirmed by Jerome. 

Buth, chapter i. 14. After the words 
“ Orpah kissed her mother-in-law,” the 
Septuagint adds, “ and returned to her own 
people,” which is supported by Jerome, and the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, and seems necessary 
to the sense. 

Let us now pass on to the so-called 
Books of Samuel, which are remarkable 
among the Books of the Old Testament for the 
divergence in their texts between the Hebrew 
and the Greek, and also for a general con¬ 
currence among critics that the Hebrew text is 
very corrupt, and the Greek much to be pre¬ 
ferred. Here is the opinion'of Noldeke, which 

1 am constrained to quote from Deremburg's 
and Soury’s excellent translations which I 
alone have by me. 

“ II est regrettable qua le tcxte h£breu soit ti&s 
corrompu. II fourmille de fautes de copistes plus 
ou moms graves qui le rendent parfois obscur,” &c. 

I will next quote a sentence from Beuss. He 
says:— 

“ Im einzelnen ist der Text der B.B. Samuels 
ziremllch verwahrlost auf uns gekommen, wenn 
auch nicht alle Abweichungen der lxx. sofort als 
beasere Leseaorten diirfen betrachtet werden.” 

(Getch. des all. Test , p. 321.) 

Bobertson Smith is equally plain-spoken. 
He not only shows that the Greek contains the 
better readings, but that the text has been 
purposely tampered with for polemical purposes. 
In these Books the extent of this is so great 
that I can only give a few examples, and I 
will freely quote from his Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church. 

In 1 Samuel xx. v. 19, the Hebrew text 
makes Jonathan direct David to be in hiding 
by the stone Ezel; and at verse 41, when the 
plan agreed on has been carried out, David at 
a given signal emerges “ from beside the 
Negeb,” the Negeb being a district of Judah, 
distant from the city of Saul, near which these 
events took place. The Septuagint, says 
Bobertson Smith, makes the whole thing clear, 
At v. 19, the Greek reads “ besides yonder 
Ergab,” and at verse 41, ‘‘David arose from 
the Ergab.” Ergab is the transcription in 
Greek of a Hebrew word meaning a heap of 
stones or cairn, which does not oocur else¬ 
where, except as a proper name (Argob). The 
meaning of the word was not understood by 
the translators, who faithfully transcribed it, 
and thus enable us to interpret the passage. 

Again, in 1 Samuel xiv. 18, the Hebrew text 
has the words, “ Aud Saul said to Ahiah, Bring 
hither the ark of God. For the ark of God 
was on that day and [not as E. V. with] the 
children of Israel.” But the ark was then at 
Gibeah of Kirjath-jearim (1 Samuel vii. 1 and 

2 Samuel vi. 3), quite a different place from 
Gibeah of Benjamin, and its priest was not 
Ahiah, but Eleazur ben Abmianadab. Besides, 
Saul’s object was to seek an oracle; and this 


was done, not by means of the ark, but by the 
sacred lot connected with the ephod of the 
priest (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9). What a medley of 
difficulties and contradictions we have here. 
The whole of them disappear on turning to the 
Septuagint, where we read: “ And Saul said 
to Ahiah, Bring hither the ephod, for he bare 
the ephod on that day before Israel.” 

The next passage referred to by Bobertson 
Smith is 2 Samuel iv. 5, 6, and 7. The Hebrew 
reads: 

“ [The assassins] came to the house of Ishbo- 
sheth in the hottest part of the day, while he was 
taking his mid-day Biesta. And hither they came 
into the midst of the house fetchiog wheat, and 
smote him in the flank, and Bechab and Baanah 
his brother escaped, and they oame into the house 
as he lay on his bed . . . and smote him and 
slew him, eto.” 

Bobertson Smith says of this : 

“ In the Hebrew there is a meaningless repeti¬ 
tion in verse 7 of what has already been fully 
explained in the two preceding verses. The Septua¬ 
gint text gives a dear and progressive narrative, 
and one which no 'oapiioious translator’ could 
have derived out of his own head. Here it is: 
‘ They oame to the house of Ishbosheth in the 
hottest part of the day, while he was taking his 
mid-day siesta. And, lo ! the woman who kept the 
door of the house was cleaning wheat, and she 
slumbered and slept, and the brothers Rechab and 
Baanah got through unobserved, and oame into 
the house as Ishbosheth lay on his bed,’ &c.” 

Again, take 2 Samuel xvii. 2, a reading which 
Bobertson Smith says was long ago appealed to 
by Datho as one which no man familiar with 
the style of the translator could credit him 
with inventing. The passage refers to Ahito- 
phel’s advice to Absalom. In the Hebrew it 
reads: 

‘‘I will bring back all the people to thee. Like 
the return of the whole is the man whom thou 
seekest. All the people shall have peace.” 

In the Septuagint it reads: 

“ I will make all the people turn to thee as a 
bride turneth to her husband. Thou seekest the 
life of but one man, and all the people shall have 
peace.” 

Let us now turn to the famous story of 
David and Goliath. Here again I follow 
Bobertson Smith, whom I prefer to quote 
because of his wide authority among those 
whose duty it is to give us a critical edition of 
the Septuagint as soon as may be. I should, 
however, mention that a more critical and minute 
discussion of the whole passage to which 
Bobertson Smith seems largely indebted may 
be found in Stade’s Oeshichte des Volkes Israel 
(i., 37, 40). 

“The story,” says Bobertson Smith, “as it 
appears in onr English Bible, presents inextricable 
difficulties. In the previous chapters we are told 
how David is introduced to the court of Saul, and 
becomes a favourite with the king. Then 
suddenly we have the account of a campaigu, and 
we learn, without any explanation, that David, 
although he was Saul's armour-bearer, did not 
follow him to the field. He returns to his father 
Jesse, aud is sent by Jesse to his elder brothers 
in the camp, who treat him with a degree of 
petulance not likely to be displayed even by elder 
brothers to a youth who already stood well at 
court. But, in fact, it appears from the end 
of the chapter that David is utterly unknown 
at court. Neither Saul nor Abner seems ever 
to have seen him before. Everyone has been 
puzzled by these apparent contradictions. 
But in the Septuagint, verses 12 to 31, and 
then the verses from the 55th onwards to the 5th of 
the next chapter, are omitted ; and when these 
are removed, we get a perfectly consistent and 
natural account. We find David in the camp and 
in attendance on Saul, just as we should expect. 
He volunteers to fight Goliath, is victorious in 
the contest, and returns to his natural place in 
attendance on Saul’s person. . . . When we 
take the verses which are found in the Hebrew 


and not in the Septuagint, and put them together, 
we find they are fragments of an independent 
aocount of the affair, according to which David 
never had been at court, but was a mere 
shepherd-boy, having been sent by his father to 
the camp with provisions for his brethren, 
volunteered to fight the Philistine. He thus 
leaped into sudden fame, was retained at court, 
and Jonathan, with impulsive generosity, at once 
reoeived him as his dearest friend. ... It is not 
credible,” says Dr. Smith, “ that, if the Septuagint 
translators had set themselves arbitrarily to cut 
down a narrative originally homogeneous, the 
verses which they omit would have palpably hung 
together as bits of a different and self-consistent 
account of the whole story.' On the contrary, we 
are foroed to conclude that the text of the 
Septuagint is complete in itself, and that the 
additions of the Hebrew are fragments of another 
account, a popular and less accurate version of the 
story, which must once have been current in a 
separate book. ... At first sight this con¬ 
clusion may appear startling. We do not like 
to think that the English or the Hebrew Bible 
can contain an interpolated narrative of inferior 
authenticity. ... To shut our eyes to the 
evidence of the Septuagint, or to refuse to weigh 
it by the ordinary methods of sound common 
sense, would be an act of timidity, not of reverence; 
and it is well to learn by so plain an example that 
He who gave us the Scriptures has suffered them 
to contain some difficulties which cannot be 
solved without the application of critical 
processes.” 

These are the guarded words of a champion 
of the Hebrew text, and it is for this reason I 
quote them. 

Let us take another example—namely, 
l Samuel xviii. 8; xix. 1. Dr. Smith has quoted 
the long paragraph at full length, to which 
my readers may turn. His comment on it, 
which is too long for quotation, contains the 
following sentences:— 

“ The words and verses printed in italios are 
omitted in the Septuagint. Bead without them, 
the progress of the narrative is perspicuous and 
consistent. . . . The additions of the Hebrew 
text destroy the psychological truth of the narra¬ 
tive. . . . Here, then, we have another case 
where all probability is in favour of the Greek 
text.” 

I have quoted very considerably from 
Bobertson Smith, so that those who have not 
read his book may see how far he went in 
depreciating the Hebrew text of the Books of 
Samuel, although he himself was a champion 
of the Masoretic text generally. His remarks 
gain immensely in importance, however, when 
it is seen, as we have tried to show in these 
letters, that what is true of the Books of 
Samuel is true more or less of every Book of the 
Old Testament. Meanwhile, Sunday after 
Sunday country parsons without books, and 
town parsons without leisure, have to go on 
trying to reconcile Biblical difficulties in their 
sermons. Many of these pitfalls exist only be¬ 
cause those whose duty it is to supply them 
with the purest text of the Bible that can be 
got, and who have to train and teach the next 
generation of parsons, persist in drawing their 
inspiration from the polluted stream which 
flows from the Jewish schools at Jamnia. The 
sophistication of this Btream was largely the 
handiwork of a set of men who were having a 
life-and-death struggle with the early 
Christians, and who, in order to discredit their 
teaching, did not hesitate to tamper with their 
own rule of faith, and who, in addition, had 
views about accuracy and about scientific 
criticism which will not bear examination. 

Henry H. Howorxh. 


OGHAM INSCRIPriONS IN IRELAND. 

Hathoormac: Feb. 11,1886. 

No. 3 Kilgrovan Inscription and an inscrip¬ 
tion on a headstone in Sheskinan graveyard, 
nine miles from Kilgrovan, having much in 
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common and much supplementary ot one 
another, may profitably be discussed together. 

The front arrises of this Sheskinan Stone are 
occupied by a line of inscription running from 
left to right, 4 ft. 3 in.; and the baok arrises by 
one from right to left, 4 ft. 5 in. 
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fedabar[i] m[a]q[i] [ule]l[a]s MOCOI 
ODAB[i] [i]rb[i]. [The gravestone] of Fedbar, 
son of AUill, son of Odhar Ireo (Odhar junior). 

In this incription the word mocoi is perfect; 
fedabari wants merely five and odari four 
i notches; the half M and the Q are evident 
remains of a maqi ; a notch, and i, or possibly 
ia, would fit the 9& in. space between the 
fourth i notch of odari and the first R groove 
of [i]rei ; the last and third last i notches of 
[i]rei are missing; and only a vowel notch, 
and an L and a s, with barely room for an A 
between them, are left of ulelas or allelas, 
but the 14 in. space between the Q of m[a]q[i] 
and the third B notch is just shfficient for the 
missing I, cl or ALL, and two B notches. What 
is wanting to odari and irei, and nearly all 
wanting to tjlblas, on the Sheskinan Stone 
may be supplied from the Kilgrovan Stone 
No. 3. 

Kilgrovan Stone No. 3 is a top fragment of 
a slaty sandstone flag, that has suffered from 
exposure, cattle-rubbing, and wilful or unin¬ 
tentional violence. It and its companion stones 
are now to be railed in by Mr. William Berea- 
ford, occupant and owner of the Killeen farm 
at Kilgrovan. This stone’s back is soaly, its 
top is crushed and splintered, and its front has 
lost a flake one or two feet long and wide, and 
varying seemingly up to an inch and a half in 
depth along the inscribed arris. The inscrip¬ 
tion begins on the front right-hand arris, 
3 ft. 7 in. from the top; breaks off 6 in. from 
the top; is resumed on the back left-hand 
arris, 4 ft. 4 in. from the top; goes along the 
top 6 in., and down the back right-hand arris 
1 ft. 11 in.; and so has a total length of about 
twelve feet. 
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ull[e]las irki afi odari. The gravestone 
of Ailill Ireo, grandson of Odhar (or of Ailill 
junior, grandson of Odhar). 

Here are three of the names, and perhaps 
one of the persons, found on the Sheskinan 
Stone. In ullblas are seen all the tr, all the 
first L, the right half of the first groove and 
the middle and right thirds of the second 
groove of the seoond l, all of the third l at 
least to the present arris, a part apparently of 
A, and all of s to the present arris. An E 
would fit the seven inches of broken arris 
between the seoond and the third L. All is 
plain, except an unaccountable interval of seven 
inches between the A and the s, an interval five 
inches too long. After the four hoary s grooves 
there is now a fresh groove, where, in 1884, I 
noticed a triangular prominence. By Mr. Brash 
the s was read as a c, as if the grooves sprang 
from the back inscribed arris, while really they 
spring from the front inscribed arris, and dis¬ 
tinctly end in a line, from two to one and a 
half inches short of the back arris. The loss of 
the original arris and front surface from E 
upwards leaves us without direct evidence of 
the presence or absence originally of anything 
Ogmio between A and 8, or after a. To judge, 
however, from -las and irei at Sheskinan, 
nothing radically or grammatically important 
originally intervened between the A and the s 
of ullelas at Kilgrovan ; and no maqi or afi 
there separated ullelas (ullellasP) from irei. 

In irei, through soaling to the right and a 
hole cut to the left, the last two R grooves are 
short; but still they extend too far left for d 
grooves, and too far right and left for o notches. 
Mr. Brash must have had before him a faulty 
rubbing when he made on out of the notches 
of the final i of erei. On the stone itself, the 
narrow third notch is exactly midway between 
the second and the fourth, and there all five are 
evidently one character. 

In afi the f grooves ought never have been 
mistaken by Mr. Maoalister for N grooves, nor 
by me for mere scaling, suoh as are Mr. 
Macaliater’s first two N grooves. The third f 
groove is smooth and hoary throughout its 
whole length, and the first groove at its right 
end; and thus flanked, the second groove, 
though now rough and fresh from scaling, 
ought not to be ignored. In afi the vowel 
notches are evident, and fairly perfect—except 
the last, which is wholly absent; the seoond 
last, of which but little remains; and the fourth 
last, out of which a fresh narrow scrape issues 
to the right, and an old wide cutting issues to 
the left where it bifurcates towards the top and 
the front. These three together—the cutting, 
the notch, and the scrape—look like an m 
groove, and by me, in 1893, were taken for the 
second M of a cramped maqi mocoi, whioh to 
me then seemed necessary to bridge the in¬ 
terval between irei and dari. Of the other 
grooves required for a maqi mocoi, I thought I 
had made out some by sight and the rest by 
touch. When, however, to make sure before 
writing this letter, I lately revisited Kilgrovan, 
I had after the first day to renounce these 
shadowy grooves, because they did not show in 
rubbings, and demanded at the hardest side of 
the stone an unwarrantable depth of reduction 
of the surface by weathering; and on the second 
day, viewing the arris from the right, I plainly 
saw an afi, in the same bold characters as in 
the rest of the inscription; just as I had sur¬ 
mised, the night before, from an old rubbing. 

The word odari would here be perfect but 
for the loss of its first o notch, which notch and 
the last notch of AFI occupied, I suppose, oppo¬ 
site ends of the top of the stone, with a three 
and a half inch spaoe between them, iust such 
a space as separates IREI from afi. The second 
o notch is perfect, or nearly perfect, and ought 
not be grouped with the d grooves by Mr. 
Maoalister, as it is not parallel, but at an angle 


of 33° or 40° to them. At first sight, the first 
I notch, and a well-gouged groove to the left 
of it, together read as h ; but together they do 
not form quite a straight line; the groove is 
distinctly deeper than the notch, and does not 
glide into it, but end abruptly on reaching it; 
the notch in shape is perfeot or nearly perfeot, 
and, unlike the arris end of a consonantal 
groove, the notch extends to the right of the 
arris to the fullest extent required in a vowel 
notch; and, besides, only a notch corresponds 
to it in the Sheskinan odari, and only a vowel 
notch here or there makes sense. 

Probably the nominatives of genitives feda- 
bari and odari did not end in a vowel, 
but were fedabar and odar like nominative 
caxabar at Ballyquin, and nominative vir in 
Latin. The Middle Irish form of fedabari 
would be gen. mas. Fedbair, a form whioh I 
have not yet found; but nom. fern. Fedbair is 
an Irish female saint’s name in the Book of 
Leinster, 333 b , 354°; and at November 6 in the 
Martyrology of Donegall. 

As an adjective Middle Irish odar, Modem 
Irish odhar, means “ sallow,” “ sickly com- 
plexioned.” I have heard it applied to the 
colour of freshly split sunburnt potatoes, but 
the woman uttering it could not translate it by 
any word but “discoloured.” The Book of 
Leinster has the proper names: Odor, 388° ; 
Odran, 353' 1 , &o.; Odorchon, 339 b ; Conodar, 
3688; and Odomatan, 168\ The Four Masters 
have numerous entries regarding the Fermanagh 
Maguires, whose name is composed of Mag for 
Mac, and uire for Uidhir, the gen. mas. sg. of 
Odhar. 

ullblas (ullellas ?) and ulelas seem to 
be forms of a very usual ancient Irish name, 
found written: either nom. Ailil and Ailill, 
gen. Ailella; or nom. Oilill, gen. Oilella. In 
Irish, the short broad vowels are often inter¬ 
changed, especially when inflected. Oil, ull, and 
all mean “great” ; and ela means a “ swan.” 

As a proper name, irei may be derived from 
iabi in MAQQi-iARiat Ballintaggart, the M‘lair 
or M‘Ier of the Book of Leinster, the M’lair 
of the Book of Ballymote. Apparently for 
irei the Book of Leinster has nom. Iri (204 b ), 
nom. Hir, gen. Ier (324 a ); nom. and gen. Ir 
(12 b , ftc.). Nom. and ace. Irireo, gen. Iarireo 
(22 b ), the name of a sovereign of Ireland some 
few centuries before the Christian era, may be 
divided into Iri and reo, “ a stripe,” or into It 
and Ireo- or ireo. Ir and Ireo would be together, 
for distinction and emphasis, a Middle Irish 
and an Archaic Irish nominative of a name, 
whose Archaic Irish genitive would be Irei. _ Ir 
and ireo would be that name’s Middle Irish 
form followed by an archaic adjective, meaning 
“posterior.” 

At St. Sheskinan’s and at Kilgrovan IREI 
seems to be an adjective, meaning “ remoter 
from the stirps,” and used as ug in Modem 
Irish pedigrees, and “ junior ” in English 
pedigrees, /or means “the end,” &e. ; iarum 
“ afterwards ” ; tarn “ after”; iarm-ua “pro- 
nepos,” “great-grandson”; and ire “ulterior,” 
“ remoter,” “ posterior.” In that view ullelas 
irei afi odari means “thegravestone of Ailill, 
junior, grandson of Odhar”; and fedabari 
maqi ulelas Mocoi odari irei means “ the 
gravestone of Fedbar, son of Ailill, son of 
Odhar, junior ”; and thus Fedbar and Ailill, 
junior, may have been, and probably were, 
brothers, whose father was an Ailill, fmd whose 
grandfather was an Odhar Mag Uidhir sixteen 
hundred years ago and upwards. 

Edmond Barry. 


luther’s biblb translation. 

London: February S3,1896. 

Mr. Pearson is not quite logioal: he declines 
to argue the case with me until I have ‘ ‘ studied 
the matter at first-hand”; and, at the same 
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time, he refers me to a number of articles 
which appeared years ago in the Athenaeum 
and the Academy. My critic will permit me 
to follow his first advice, and give him a sample 
or two of that work for which he has asked. 

“ Luther had only a schoolboy knowledge of 
Greek in 1519,” Mr. Pearson says; ‘‘his was 
not a translation from the original Greek, but 
practically a reproduction, with no very great 
variations, of the existing German Vulgate.” 
In support of this contention he quotes part of 
the story of the Samaritan woman, which he 
has taken at random, to give readers of the 
Academy, who have not studied the subject 
themselves, an idea of the relationship between 
the two translations. In a passage of such 
simplicity, it is inevitable that two translators, 
however independent of one another, should 
have very muoh in common. But though their 
resemblances prove little or nothing, their 
differences may suggest a great deal. Let 
us see. 

In the very first line the German Vulgate 
had “ Bin weyb kam,” according to the Latin, 
*• Venit mulier while Luther has ‘' Da kompt 
eyn weyb,” according to the Greek, 'E.pxtrai yw t, 
where the present tense could not be mistaken. 
The difference of tense is retained all through. 

Again, the German Vulgate had “ Darumb 
das weib von Samaria sprach (Dicit ergo 
mulier . . .)”; while Luther has “ sprioht nu das 
Samaritisch weib ” ( a iyti otr hut *), rendering 
neatly the Greek ole by German nun. 

The German Vulgate had “In welcherweisz 
ayscht du zetrincken von mir ( Quomodo tu . . . 
bibere a me poscis) ”; while Luther has “ wie 
bittestuvon mir trincken" (r£s <ri . . . »«/>' 

Ipov witiv aired). 

The German Vulgate had “ villeioht hetteet du 
geayscht . . . er het dir gegehen” (from 
“petisses . . . dedisset”); while Luther again 
corrects the tense, “ du betest yhn . . . er gebe 
dir ” (from Greek . . . USerntr). 

It is a pity Mr. Pearson cut his quotation so 
short, for he deprived his readers of some in¬ 
structive parallels. The German Vulgate (1518) 
had “ Wann auoh der vater suoohet eolich die 
yn anbeeten ” (“ Nam et Pater tales quaerit qui 
adorent eum”), perverting the sense of the 

S assage; where Luther puts correctly “ denn 
er vater will auch habfi die yhn also anbeten ” 
(4 Trariip roioirovs fijrel to&i rrposKVvovyras a6r4»). 

“ Gott ist der gaist ” of the German Vulgate 
appears in Luther “Gott ist ein geyst”: the 
absence of the article in the Greek mOpa 4 eds, 
preserved him from making the mistake. 

Will Mr. Pearson explain how it is that the 
principal faults of the old translation oan be 
traced to the Lathi, and the principal differ¬ 
ences in Luther to the Greek text ? Will any 
unprejudiced reader deny that the two transla¬ 
tions, whatever their superficial likeness, rest 
on an entirely different basis ? 

Now for the diction. The clumsy phrase (con¬ 
taining the provincial ayschen), “ In welcher¬ 
weisz ayscht du zetrincken von mir,” appears 
in Luther simplified, “ wie bittestu von myr 
trinoken.” The heavy sentence, “so du bist 
ein Jud. die ich bin ein weyb Samaritan ” (an 
exact rendering of “quae sum mulier Samari¬ 
tans ”), appears well-turned, “ so du eyn Jude 
bist, und ich eyn Samaritish weyb.” The 
awkward wording, “ ein brunn dee springenden 
waeeers in daz ewig leben” (“tons aquae 
salientis in vitam aetemam ”), appears in 
Luther’s exquisite setting, “ eyn brunn des 
waeeers, das ynn das ewige leben quillet.” 

It is difficult to explain harmony to un¬ 
musical ears, or the art of painting to eyes that 
are colour-blind; but to a cultured mind it 
should be evident that Luther has given to his 
sentences ease and lightness by simple touches 
here and there, whioh by their very simplicity 
betray a masterhand. The passage taken by 
Mr. Pearson at random must give readers of 


the Academy a very inadequate idea of the 
real difference between the Reformer and his 
predecessors. I will quote another passage, 
whioh is in my opinion a fair example. To do 
justice to the Vulgate, I have used the edition 
of 1518, the nearest in point of time to the 
September Bibel. 

Gbbman Vulgate, 1518 

St Luke II . (tv. 10-14). 

“ Unnd der engel sprach zu yn. Nicht wollt euoh 
fiirchten. Abet eehec. Ich verkiiode euch ain 
grosse freude, die da wirdet allem volck Wann 
heat ist euch geboren der bshalter. der da ist 
Ohristus. der herr in der stat david. Und diees 
wirdt euch ain zaichen. Ir vindet das kind gebun- 
den in tuch und gelegt in die kripp. Unn vonn 
stund an was bey dem engal ain menig der ritter- 
Bchafft des hymliscben hovea lobent gott nil sagent. 
Gelobct sey gott in den hohen unnd fride auff der 
erden. den menschen die da sind guttes willens. 

Luther. 

“ unnd der engel sprach zu yhn / furcht euch 
nicht / Sehet / ich verkundige grosse freude / die 
allem volck widderfahren wirt / denn euch ist 
heutte der heyland geporn / welcher ist Ohristus 
der herre / ynn der atadt David / unnd das 
habt zum zejchtn/yhr werdet finden das kind 
ynn windel gewickrit / unn ynn eyner krippen 
liegen / Unnd alsbald war dabey dem engel / die 
menge der hymlischen heerscharen / die lobeten 
Gott / un sprachen / Preys sey Gott ynn der 
hohe / unnd frid auff erden / un den menschen 
eyn wolgefallen.” 

Compare the editions of the German Vulgate 
(for instance, the edition of 1466 with that of 
1518), and barely a word is altered; compare 
both with Luther, and his work shows freedom 
and originality in every line. 

Mr. Pearson declines to believe, 

“even if all the Lutheran theologians in Germany 
assert, also at second-hand, that Luther was a 
translator from the Greek. The world is too full 
of people who perpetually ci e authority, and will 
not investigate for themselves.’’ 

These are noble words, breathing something of 
Luther’sown free spirit; but they are not quite 
accurate. Were Jaoob Grimm and Wilhelm 
Scherer, whom I quoted among others, Lutheran 
theologians P Have not they, and even the 
theologians, had access to the German Bible 
whioh was before the Reformation P Has Mr. 
Pearson alone handled its volumes P A closer 
and more careful examination of the different 
texts may perhaps induoe him to respect a little 
more the work that others have done before 
him, and to refrain from such sweeping asser¬ 
tions. C. H. Meek. 


LORD BYRON AND “ THE VAMPIRE.” 

London: March t, 1895. 

Notwithstanding the faot that the Letter of 
Byron which I sent you has been published 
in Trance, as stated by your correspondent, I 
am not sorry it has appeared for the first time 
before the general public. 

The document may possibly be a marvel¬ 
lously clever forgery; but it certainly has not 
been cut out of a book, as suggested by your 
correspondent. I am sure my friend Mr. 
Hewson will not object to submit it to the 
examination of anyone competent to decide 
upon the matter. 

George Newcomen. 


“salet” and “salad.” 

In explaining that the word “ballad” got 
corrupted into “ ballet ” in the expression, “ A 
hole in the ballet,” Mr. George Newcomen cites 
the similar oase of ‘ ‘ salet” for ‘ ‘ salad,” for whioh 
he adduces the authority of “ a vegetable 
hawker in the city of Limerick.” He might 
have gone back to Jack Cade, or at least to the 
words put into the rebel's mouth by Shakspere, 


who makes him pun upon “ sallet” as a helmet, 
and “sallet” as a comestible, in a way that 
only his desperate circumstances and desperate 
character oan excuse: 

“ Wherefore, on a brick wall have I climbed into 
this garden, to see if I can eat grass, or pick a 
sallet another while, which is not amiss to cool a 
man’s stomach this hot weather. And, I think, 
this word sallet was bom to do me good: for, many 
a time, but for a sallet, my brain-pan had been cleft 
with a brown bi 1; and, many a time, when I have 
been dry, and bravely marching, it hath seived me 
instead of a quart-pot to drink in. And now the 
word sallet must serve me to feed on." 

(King Henry VI , part 2, act iv., sc. 10.) 

James Gairdnkr. 


A SUGGESTED DERIVATION FOR “ YORKER.” 

L-mdon : Mitch 4.1895. 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s reference to a “ yorker ” 
in the Academy of last week induces me to 
submit for his consideration a possible ety¬ 
mology of this obscure word. 

Of its history little is recorded, but it seems 
to have been introduced some twenty years ago, 
presumably from the North. Indeed, we are 
not sure whether the verb to “york” be not 
older than the noun “yorker.” If so, may 
not “york,” the verb, be identified with 
“yerk,” which itself is probably an allotropic 
form of “jerk”—not that we would cast any 
imputation upon the legitimacy of a “ yorker.” 

For “ yerk,” in default—at the moment—of 
aocess to dictionaries, I am content to adduce 
three classical quotations ;— 

1. Prom Shakspere’s Henry V.: 

“ and their wounded steeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 

Killing them twice.” 

2. From Othello: 

‘ 1 1 had thought to have yerk'I him here under 
the ribs.” 

3 . From Scott’s notes to the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel (whioh I regret to observe Mr. Lang 
has omitted from the Dryburgh Edition) ; 

“‘If I cannot tew,’ retorted [Watt] Tinlinn, 
discharging a shaft which nailed the captain’s 
thigh to his saddle—' if I cannot sew I can 
yerk.’ ” 

From the two last passages, in particular, 
might be constructed a not inept image of that 
which one of our own poets has thus sung: 

“ Thou wast not meant to play, infernal ball! ” 

J. S. C. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday. March 10, 4 p.m. Bandar Lecture: “ Perpetual 
Motion,” br Mr. Douglas Carnegie. 

7.33 p.m. Ethical: “ The retching of Haszinl,” br 
Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monday, Mar oh 11 ,8 p.m. Library AsiooUtlos: “ Remark¬ 
able Bibles,” br Dr. William Wright. 

8.90. p.m. Geographical: *' Three Yearn* Travelling 
and Fighting in the Congo Free State,” br Mr. 8. L. Hinde. 

Tuesday. March 19,8 pm Roral Iastitution: “Toe Inter¬ 
nal Framework of Plants and Animals,” IX , br Prof. C. 
Stewart 

4 p.m. Asiatic: “ Some Buddhist Belies,” br Mr. R. 
Sewell. 

8pm. CM1 Engineers: ‘‘The Kiddernnr Docks, 
Calcutta,” br Mr. William Doff Brace; “ Nets on the 
Movement of the Welle of the Kidderpnr Docks,” br 
Mr. Junes Henrr Apjohn. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute. 

880 p.m. Anthropological. 

Wxdkisday. March 18 ,8p m. Bociety of Arta: “The Meat 
Bnpptr of the United Kingdom.” by E. Montagus Nelson. 

Truss day, Match 14, I p.m. Roral Institution: “ Three 
Periods of Seventeenth Centner Historr, II., The Com¬ 
monwealth.” br Dr. 8. R. G trdiner. 

4.80 p!m. Bodetr of Arts: “ Art Tuition,” br Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer. 

8p.m. EleetricAl Eighteen: “Tin Electrolrsli of 
Gold,” br Mr. N. 8. Keith. 

a 80 p m. Antiquaries. 

PatDAY, March 15,8.80 p.m. Viking Club: “ The Historr of 
the Inhsbitanta of Orkney.” by Dr. J. G. Garaon. 

» p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Rater Mettle and 
their Alloys,” by Prof. Roberts- Anaten. 

Saturday. March 18, 8 pm. Royal Institution: 11 Waves 
and Vibrations,” HL, by Lord Rayleigh. 
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SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematic*. Vol. XVI. 
No. 4. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press.) 
“ La Transformation des Courbes Algebriques, 
by E. Qoursal (pp. 291-298), states two 
generalisations of a theorem of Luroth’s [Math. 
Annalen, ix. p. 163), one of which is seen to be 
true from the theory of Abelian integrals, the 
other here discussed is more algebraical in its 
character. The rest of the number (pp. 299- 
396) is taken np with a memoir by Mr. C. Chree, 
entitled “Isotropic Elastic Solids of nearly 
Spherical Form.” This is divided into three 
sections and seventy-two paragraphs. As the 
whole is headed “Part I.—Equilibrium,” it 
looks as if there is more to follow. The table 
of contents very clearly indicates the nature of 
the investigation. This for an accurately 
spherical surface is one of no small difficulty:— 
“ For even a slight departure from the spherical 
form the increase of difficulty is so considerable, 
that, so far as I know, the only problcn of the 
class successfully treated hitherto is that of a 
nearly spherical Bolid exposed to gravitational 
force, but free of all surface forces.’’ 

Mr. Chree olaims novelty for his method, and 
thinks that it will be serviceable in other 
branches of applied mathematics. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Yol. 
XVII. No. 1. (Baltimore.) “ Une Transfor¬ 
mation de Monvements,” by P. Appell 
(pp. 1-5). This short note discusses a problem 
by M. Elliot [Comptei Eendue, 1893), and a 
kindred problem by M. Mestcharsky ( Bulletin 
des Sciences Math., 1894), as particular cases of 
a certain transformation of movements. A like 
transformation is suggested at the end of the 
note. An extract from a letter of M. Hermite 
to Dr. Craig (pp. 6-10) gives the result of an 
investigation of the asgumptotio value of log. 
(a), where a is a large number. “The First 
and Second Logarithmic Derivatives of Hyper- 
elliptic <r functions,” by Oskar Bolza (pp. 11- 
36), extends some elliptic function theorems to 
hyperelliptio functions. “La Definition de 
la Iimite d’nne Fonction: Exercice de Logique 
Mathematique ” (pp. 37-68) is a closely 
reasoned article by Prof. Plond, the method 
of which is influenced by the following extract 
from Condillac (cited by the author): 

“ Tout l’art de rahonner se r4dnit it bien faire la 
langue de chaque science. Pius vous abregerez 
votre discours, plus vos idees se rapproeberont; et 
plus elles eeront rapprochees, plus il vous sera 
facile de les taieir sous tons leurs rapports.” 

Dr. McClintock’s “ Theorems in the Calculus 
of Enlargement ” (pp. 69-80) is a continuation 
of his essay in vol. ii. (pp. 101-161). The paper 
was read at the last August meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society. A. S. 
Chendn, in his note on Foncault’s Pendulum 
(pp. 81-88), considers the motion when account 
is taken of oscillations of any finite amplitude 
and of the rotation of the earth about its axis. 
The mathematician “illustrated” is M. E. 
Pickard. 

On the Use of Detached Co-efficients in Ele¬ 
mentary Algebra. By J. D. Paul, B.N. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) The 
author’s object is to compare the elementary 
operations in algebra with those corresponding 
to them in arithmetic, to demonstrate how the 
algebraical work may be conveniently done in 
certain simple cases by using the co-efficients 
detached, and to encourage symmetry of work 
in dealing with more complicated expression. 
We have read this pamphlet and picked up one 
or two plums, for the writer has put his case 
clearly and carefully. It is necessary to read 
the first two or three pages, as in these are 
explained terms which the writer introduces 
and freely uses. 


Integral Calculus for Beginners, with an intro¬ 
duction to the study of Differential Equations. 
By Joseph Edwards. (Macmillans.) This, like 
the same author’s allied work on the differential 
calculus, is admirably adapted to the end he 
sets before him—viz., to form a sound intro¬ 
duction to the study of the integral calculus 
suitable for a student beginning the subject. 
It contains a dearly reasoned out first course of 
reading, adapted to readers who intend to go 
on to applied mathematics, hence it is that Mr. 
Edwards provides a sketch of the methods of 
solving elementary differential equations, to the 
inolusion of such forms as are to be met with in 
works on analytical statics, dynamics of a 
particle, and the elementary parts of rigid 
dynamics. Though we have done little more 
than test an exercise here and there, these are 
so numerous that it would take some time to 
try them alL We have read the text carefully 
and have not detected any critical errors, but 
have greatly enjoyed the renewal of an old love 
in this modem guise, for we have the hyper¬ 
bolic functions et id genus omne in sufficient force 
for the class of readers catered for. On p. 152, 
ex. 20, we note that it is not stated what it 
means, doubtless in the original examination 
paper it was defined. The little book has our 
best wishes for success. 

The Elementary Properties of the Elliptic 
Functions. With examples by A. C. Dixon. 
(Macmillans.) The audience for such a work 
as this is necessarily a limited one. Prof. 
Dixon indicates it thus: “The object is to 
supply the wants of those students who, for 
reasons connected with examinations or other¬ 
wise, wish to have a knowledge of the elements of 
Elliptic Functions, not including the Theory of 
Transformations and the Theta Functions.” The 
author owns his obligations to Prof. Cayley’s 
work and also to Dr. Glaisher’s lectures. 
Though a small book, it goes into the subject 
in sufficient detail for the student, and in an 
appendix there is a note on the history of the 
notation of the subject. Here also there are 
several figures illustrating the graphical repre¬ 
sentation of Elliptic Functions. There are 
numerous examples from examination papers. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 

By the death of Sir Henry Bawlinson we have 
lost one of the half-dozen Englishmen of this 
century whom the world will always reckon 
among its great men. More than any other 
single scholar he contributed to the grandest 
philological achievement of our time—the 
decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions ; and 
all of his life that could be spared from offioial 
duties was devoted to the elucidation of this 
supreme disoovery. Of late, his vigorous health 
had failed him; and he succumbed to an attack 
of influenza on March 5, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Henry Bawlinson was bom in 1810, at the 
little village of Chadlington, in Oxfordshire, 
being the rider brother of George Bawlinson, 
for many years Camden professor of ancient 
history at Oxford, and now canon of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, whom he assisted in his 
standard work on Herodotus. His only educa¬ 
tion was obtained from a private school at 
Ealing; and at the early age of sixteen he 
sailed for India, with a cadetship in the 
Bombay Native Infantry. But he was destined 
to pass but a very small portion of his aotive 
life in India. In 1833 he was sent to Persia, 
to assist in organising the army of the Shah; 
and henceforth he belonged to that race of 
military “ politicals ” who found employment 
in the disturbed state of the North-West 
frontier. The prototype of these “ politicals ” 
was Sir John Malcolm; the boldest of them was 


the ill-starred Alexander Bumes. Among 
Bawlinson’s immediate contemporaries were 
Eldred Pottinger, Darcy Todd, and James 
Abbott, of whom the last survives him. Two 
more of about the same generation were Henry 
Lawrenoe and James Outram. At the time of 
the First Afghan War Bawlinson was fortunate 
to find himself the chief political offioer with 
General Nott, whose policy of retiring from 
Kandahar through Kabul he strenuously sup¬ 
ported. For his services on this occasion he 
obtained a military C.B., and the doubtful 
honour of the Star of the Durani Empire. In 
1843 he was appointed consul at Baghdad, and 
there he remained, with the higher title of 
consul-general, until he finally retired from 
active service in 1856. His brief mission as 
envoy to the court of Teheran, and the few 
years that he sat in Parliament as a Liberal, 
may be passed over. Except for these inter¬ 
ludes, he was a member of the Indian Council 
from 1856 almost continuously until his death. 

It was in the thirties, during his early 
service in Persia, that Bawlinson’s interest was 
first aroused in the cuneiform incriptions. At 
that time Grotefend had indeed found the key, 
but no one was able to make proper use of it. 
The scholars of Europe had tentatively inter¬ 
preted some dozen words, and had settled two 
or three grammatical inflexions. Many were on 
the right track, and even if Bawlinson had not 
decisively led the way, it is probable that others 
would soon have gained the prize: either the 
humble IndiaOfficederk,Norris,ortheIrishman, 
Hincks, who both afterwards contributed so 
largely to extending the results of Bawlinson's 
discovery. It was Bawlinson’s glory, and his 
alone, to have transcribed with his own hand 
the famous trilingual inscription of more than 
one thousand lines on the rock of Behistun; 
and, with the help of Burnonf’s studies in 
Zend, to have translated that portion of the 
inscription which is written in the language of 
Old Persia. The decipherment of the other 
two languages, Median and Babylonian, was the 
gradual work of other scholars. But to 
Bawlinson belongs the credit of having, in his 
offioial position at Baghdad, encouraged 
Layard to undertake the exoavations which 
have enriched the British Museum with 
cuneiform tablets innumerable. And it was 
Bawlinson again who, with the collaboration 
of Norris and afterwards of George Smith, 
edited those magnificent folios (known to 
Orientalists as IF. A. I.), which to this day 
represent almost th > whole of the published 
literature. 

Bawlinson’s classical paper on the Behistun 
incription—worthy to rank with that of Darwin 
on natural selection—appeared in the Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatio Society for 1846. _ His 
other principal work on the subject is A 
Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria (1850). He was an 
aotive member of the Geographical Sooiety, and 
he wrote in 1874 England and Russia in the 
East. Of the honours conferred upon him, it 
is sufficient to mention the Prussian Order 
of Merit, the foreign membership of the 
Ao&demie des Inscriptions, and the trusteeship 
of the British Museum. 

J. S. 0. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NIMROD, A KASSITE KINO. 

Oxford: Much 4,1885. 

It is only fair to Prof. Sayce that some one 
should mention that the identification of the 
Hebrew Nimrod, the son of Cush, or, rather, 
Kosh [i.e., Kash), with Nazi-Maruttas (or 
Murudas), which the professor adopts from 
Dr. Hilpreoht (Academy, March 2, 1895, 
p. 195), was already prepared for by an acute 
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hypothesis in his own Criticism and the Monu¬ 
ments (p. 101). 

“We may conjecture,” Prof. Sayce there says, 
“ that Nimrod was the first of [the Kassite kings] 
who planted his power so firmly in Palestine as 
to be remembered in the proverbial lore of the 
country, and to hare Introduced the Babylonian 
culture, of which the Tel el-Amama Tablets hare 
given us such abundant evidenoe.” 

I have not yet seen Hilprecht’s evidently im¬ 
portant work, Assyriaca, which even the Bod¬ 
leian library does not possess. So far as I can 
form an opinion from Prof. Sayce’s notice, Dr. 
Hilprecht’s identification seems highly prob¬ 
able ; and I only wish it could be proved that 
this Kassite king did “ imitate the example of 
his predecessors in invading the West.” But I 
venture to mention one drawback to the per¬ 
suasiveness of the hypothesis—viz., that Nazi- 
Maruttas was defeated at Kar-Istar-akarsal by 
Ramman-nirari L, King of Assyria, upon which 
followed a rectification of the frontiers (see 
Sayce’s translation of “ Synchronous History of 
Assyria and Babylonia," Records of the Past, iii. 
30, where, however, the name is read less cor¬ 
rectly). Need we olairn complete acouracy for 
the statements in Gen. x. 11, 12 ? I think not. 
It is as the first well-known tyrant and conqueror 
that Nimrod is mentioned ( gibbor ), Qen. x. 8. 
The Hebrew editor illustrates this in v. 9 by an 
insertion referring to a fragment of a still 
current proverb or song, “ Like Nimrod, a 
divinely mighty hunter ” (that is, one whom God 
Himself would recognise). Verse 10 continues 
v. 8, and gives statements not literally correct. 
Did the editor give the original meaning of the 
proverb or song-fragment correotly P May not 
Herder, after all, be correct, and the hunting 
referred to be that of the conqueror who leads 
back many captives (c/. Jer. xvi. 16, Hab. i. 
14, 15) P That the Babylonian kings were also 
hunters of wild animals is, of course, undis¬ 
puted. But why should a single Kassite hunter 
(ex hyp.) be singled out in the old song for 
admiration ? If ‘ ‘hunter ” is to be taken literally, 
one must really perhaps fall back upon Izdubar- 
Gilgames, the legendary hunter-king of Ereoh. 

T. K. Ckeyne. 


BABISM. 

1 have personal and intimate knowledge of 
the present leaders of the Babist movement in 
Persia, the four sons of the late Mirza Hnssien, 
who are political prisoners in Akka, though the 
Shah within the last twelve months has 
repealed the penal laws against the sect, and 
is now very friendly. 

These prinoes have a large library of books 
written by their father on the peouliar 
doctrines of the sect, which aim at nothing less 
than the reconciliation of Buddhism,Christianity, 
and Mahomedanism. The father in his will 
directed his sons to transmit to all the 
sovereigns of Europe copies of certain of his 
works, accompanied by an autograph letter. 

The late Czar of Russia, since Mirza Hussien’s 
decease, sent to the sons and obtained oopies of 
several of the principal works and had them 
translated into Russian. 

The prinoes are very anxious to carry out 
the wish of their late father, and to have copies 
of the works presented to Her Majesty the 
Queen ; and also to obtain, unofficially, the 
countenance of the British Foreign Office to 
enable them to reach the other sovereigns 
with a similar objeot. They have furnished me 
with summaries of the principal works in 
Arabic and Persian, with the objeot of having 
them translated and published in Britain and 
the United States of America. 

H. Cottrell. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Tens anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held at Burlington House in 
the afternoon of Wednesday, Maroh 27 ; and in 
the evening of the same day the fellows will 
dine together at the Hotel MStropole. The 
council propose Dr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt as 
president, in succession to Prof. Armstrong; 
and Prof. Roberts-Austen and Prof. Japp as 
new vice-presidents. 

Mr. J. Etheridge, junior, formerly on the 
staff of the British Museum in the department 
of palaeontology, has been appointed curator 
of the Australian Museum at Sydney, in suc¬ 
cession to Dr. E. P. Ramsay, who retires by 
reason of ill-health. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by Prof. 
Roberts-Austen, of the Mint, on “ The Rarer 
Metals and their Alloys.” 

At the meeting of the Viking Club to be 
held in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Oxford-street, on Friday next. Dr. J. G. Garson, 
of the Anthropological Institute, will give a 
lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, on “ The 
History of the Inhabitants of Orkney.” 

At the general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, held last Monday, thanks 
were returned to Sir William J. Farrer and 
Mr. John Douglas Fletcher for their donations 
to the fund for the promotion of experimental 
research at low temperatures; and to Mr. Hugh 
Spottiswoode for a portrait of his father, the 
late Dr. William Spottiswoode, sometime presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Society. 

The presidential address delivered by Mr. 
A. D. Michael at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Miorosoopioal Society, giving a history 
of the society, is printed at length in the 
current number of the society’s Journal. 


PHILOLOOT NOTES. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. have 
in the press an important work on The Indian 
Calendar, written by Mr. Robert Sewell, of the 
Madras Civil Service, in collaboration with Mr. 
Sankara Balkrishna Dikshit. The work con¬ 
tains complete tables for the verification of 
Hindu and Muhammadan dates for a period of 
years (a.d. 300 to 1900), and forms the first 
attempt to carry out in practical form the 
exact fixation of the astronomioal phenomena 
on which the Hindu calendar depends, and 
without which no conversion of dates into 
European reckoning can be safely relied upon. 
It embraces the whole of India. The calcula¬ 
tions have been based on the general tables 
published by Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, checked 
and enlarged by processes invented by Mr. S. 
Balkrishna Dikshit. The precise position of 
sun and moon at sunrise on the meridian of 
Ujjain on the first day of each year of the 
luni-solar calendar during the period referred 
to is given, and for the solar calendar the 
moment of the sun’s passing the first point of 
Aries in eaoh year is entered in time reckon¬ 
ing. Full details for the addition and 
suppression of months in the intercalary 
luni-solar years are provided; and where 
necessary the calculations have been made for 
true as well as mean intercalations. The solar 
phenomena, have, moreover, been computed by 
both the Arya and Surya Siddh&ntaa. Tables 
giving the correspondence of months and years 
in all the Hindu reckonings are provided. 
There is thus a mass of important information 
recorded, while a set of auxiliary tables enables 
the exact moments of the beginnings and 
endings of tithis, nakshatras, and yogas, to be 
computed by a simple process. For better 
ready-reckoning eye-tables have been pro¬ 


vided, which, requiring no calculation what¬ 
ever, fix the correspondence of dates in both 
the solar and luni-solar calendars with fair 
exactness, the deviation being never greater 
than two days; so that wherever the week-day 
is given in the dooument or inscription under 
consideration, the date can be exactly obtained 
in the simplest possible manner. The tables 
are preceded by a complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the subject. Dr. Schram, of Vienna, 
has promised to assist the authors by providing 
them with a table of eclipses visible in India, 
which will probably be the most reliable yet 
published. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
to be held on Tuesday next, Mr. Robeit 
Sewell, late of the Madras Civil Service, will 
read a paper, entitled “ Some Buddhist Relics.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES . 

Geological.— (Annual General Mttti i j, Friday, 
Feb. 16.) 

Da. Hinry WoonwARD, president, in the chair.— 
After the delivery of the several medtls, Ac., the 
president prooeeded to read his anniversary address. 
He first gave obituary notioee of several fellows 
and foreign members deceased since the last 
annual meeting, including the Chevalier Dr. 
Joeef Szab6 (foreign member, 1884); If. Gustave 
Honorc Ootteau (foreign momber, 1891); Prof. 
George Huntington Williams (foreign corre¬ 
spondent, 1892); William Pengelly (1850); William 
Topley (1862); Henry Bean Mackeeon (1841); the 
Rev. Edward Hale, Joseph Eiokerton Morgan, Lord 
Swansea, better known ai Sir Hussey Vivian 
(1850); and James Adey Birds. He congratulated 
the fellows upon the completion of the fiftieth 
volume of the Quarterly Journal, and the prepara¬ 
tion of an iudex for fifty years (now in progress). 
He referred to the generally satisfactory state of 
the society’s affairs, to the desirability of extending 
the library, and the inutility of any longer main¬ 
taining a museum, the space occupied by whioh was 
needed for books. On the subject of finance the 

Sad been invested to safeguard the interests of the 
society. He alluded to the loss sustained by the 
retirement of Prof. Wiltshire, who had held the 
office of treasurer for thirteen years. He also 
oommended to the fellows the council's selection 
of Dr. Blanford to succeed him in that office as 
likely to be very beneficial to the sooiety. The 
president advocated the desirability of admitting 
ladies to the evening meetings, and referred to a 
number of instances in other societies where a 
similar privilege had been aocorded to them. He 
then proceeded to give a brief summtry of “ Some 
Points in the History of the Crustacea in Palaeozoic 
Times.” Referring largely to the papers and 
memoirs published during the past thirty years, 
and more especially to those in the society’s 
Quarterly Journal, he described the researches 
of Salter, Hicks, Woodward, Lapworih, Linnars- 
son. Holm, Brogger, Schmidt, Peaoh, and Horne, 
and of O. D. Waloott. Referring to the search 
for the limbs in Trilobites, he mentioned the dis¬ 
coveries of Billings, Mickleborough, Matthews, 
Vaillant, 0. E. Beecher, and 0. D. Walcott, of 
H. M. Bernard, and others. Under the Phyllopoda 
and Ostracoda he referred to the researches 
of Packard, Salter, Rupert Jones, Woodward, 
M'Ooy, Barrande, and Clarke, dwelling specially 
on the recent genus Nebalia. He alluded, also, to 
the lifelong labours of Prof. Rupert Jones on the 
Ostracoda. He hoped next year to complete the 
newer Palaeozoio and the Secondary and Tertiary 
Crustacea This portion of the address was illus¬ 
trated by diagrams of various forms of Palaeozoic 
Crustacea. 

Aristotblian.— (Monday, Feb. 18.) 

Bernard Bosanqubt, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. J. N. Mufrhead read a paper upon “ The 
Nature of Hypothesis.” He criticised Jevons’a 
view, that scientific theory differed essentially from 
the deductions of mathematics or the intuitions of 
sense in respect to the ground upon whioh it rests. 
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The view in question reposed on a false assump¬ 
tion as to the part played by ideas in what we call 
percepts, and in the constructions of space and 
number. The data of sense and the mathematical 
sciences rest upon conceptions whose only 
ultimate justification is that they are necessary in 
order to harmonise our experience. And this also 
is the ground of scientific theory. In accordance 
with this view, the truth of an hypothesis was 
shown to be established, not merely as the most 
probable by the negative process of excluding an 
unknown multitude of rival hypotheses, but, as a 
scientific certainty, by a positive movement con¬ 
sisting on the one hand of “moulding” the 
assumed conception to the facts, and on the other 
of “ individualising ” the facts by means of the 
conception. When this coalesceuoe of hypothesis 
and fact had taken place, as in some of the great 
generalisations of modern science— eg ., the nebular 
theory of the planetary system, and the theory of 
natural selection—it was as irrational to suggest 
that the true explanation might be something 
quite other than at present acknowledged, as to 
affirm that the facts themselves might be other 
than they are universally acknowledged to be. A 
possibility for which no positive ground could be 
alleged was not a possibility at all.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 


MeTSOKOLOOICAL.— [Wednesday, Feb 20.) 

W. Inwards, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. W. 
Marriott gave an account of the thunderstorm and 
squall which burst over London so suddenly on the 
morning of January 23. It appears that this storm 
passed across England in a south-south-easterly 
direction at the rate of about 47 miles an hour, 
being over Northumberland at 4 a.m., and reaching 
the English Channel by 11 a.m. Thunder was 
first heard in the vicinity of Leeds, and accompanied 
the storm in its progress across the country. One 
of the most remarkable features of the storm was 
the sudden increase in the force of the wind; for 
in London it rose almost at one bound from nearly 
a calm to a velocity of 36 miles an hour. This sud¬ 
den increase of wind caused considerable damage; 
and at Bramley, near Guildford, twenty-eight trees 
were blown down alonga track l,860yardsin length. 
—Mr.E.Mawley presented his report on the Phono¬ 
logical Observations for 1894. Between the third 
week in March and the third week in May plants 
generally came into blossom in advance of their 
usual time, and towards the end of April the dates 
of first flowering differed but little from those 
recorded at the same period in the very forward 
spring of 1893. The cuckoo made its appearanoe 
even earlier than in the previous year. The year 
1894 was a very productive one, and both the hay 
and com crops proved unusually heavy; but muoh 
of the latter was harvested under very trying 
conditions as regards weather. The frosts of 
May 21 and 22 entirely destroyed the previous 
prospect of a glorious fruit season. Indeed, the 
only really good crop was that of pears, which 
were singularly abundant throughout nearly the 
whole of Englmid. 


Omrroir Shaxspikb Society. — [Saturday, Feb. 23.) 

Miss M. Oathahinb Smith in the chair.—Miss 
Katherine G. Blake read a paper on “ Character 
in ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ ” The opening 
of the play discloses that good sense and that 
wisdom which are bom of knowledge of mankind. 
Knowell rises into nobleness in hia perception of 
the depths of life. The brainless Stephen's innate 
vulgarity and folly are well brought out. In 
calling impertinence to aid his lack of wit, he 
adopts the too common mode of ill-breeding and 
weakness. In old Knowell’s decision in reference 
to his son we have an exquisite piece of know¬ 
ledge of human character, in the delineation of 
which the very first scene of the play shows Ben 
Jonson to be a master. The two “Gulls” are 
well differentiated. The banter between Matthew 
and Bobadill is very excellent fooling. As the 
play advances the situation becomes grave— 
absurdity, folly, and deep tragedy all interwoven 
in its woof, yet shot with sunshine in its web. 
Beneath the rampageous fun and the comical 
fcenea lies deep philosophy of life. For this and 
for its illustrations of the manners of the period 


those who know only this play of the author’s 
might, when making a pilgrimage to Westminster, 
add their whispered tribute of admiration to 
“ rare Ben Jonson ” 1 


FINE ART. 

Masterpiece* of Greek 8culpture. By Adolf 
Fartwangler. English Edition by Eugenie 
Sellers. (Heinemann.) 

Less than a year ago there appeared in the 
Academy a criticism of Prof. Furtwangler’s 
Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik, from 
the learned pen of Prof. Percy Gardner. 
The readers of this journal having thus been 

? resented with the most competent pro- 
essional criticism of the German archae¬ 
ologist’s remarkable work, I feel the more 
at liberty to speak of the impressions 
awakened by Miss Sellers’s splendid English 
edition thereof in the mind of the mere 
unarchaeological outsider. For, after all, 
books are not written exclusively for the 
authors of similar books, nor is knowledge 
effectually imparted only to those who can 
decide ex cathedra whether—for the reasons 
mentioned in the epigram on the late Master 
of Balliol or others—it is knowledge. Above 
all, this is the case when we enter on to 
the domain of art—of art which, however 
properly it may be regarded as so much 
matter for scientific investigation, however 
properly it may be treated by historical 
methods and employed as historical evi¬ 
dence, is yet, originally and in the last 
resort, a matter of perception and sentiment, 
a product of the human soul, which would 
never have been produced except because 
it is enjoyable. 

Now, it strikes me, always as an outsider 
to all archaeological science, but, on the 
other hand, as a person who has sought 
leasure chiefly and constantly in the 
omain of art, that Prof. Furtwangler’s 
book differs very singularly from whatever 
archaeological literature of recent times I 
have happened to peruse, in the very re¬ 
markable fact that, like the great book of 
Winckelmann, it does actually increase 
enormously the possible pleasure of the 
unlearned, by bringing them straight into 
the presence of antique art. The im¬ 
pression I have had (and for this reason I 
hope the book may be very widely read) 
is not the impression of having been made 
to listen to quotations from documents, or 
to chains of arguments, but of having been 
for happy hours in a splendid gallery— 
nay, in some happier land and time, before 
galleries had been invented, when marble 
gods and goddesses and bronze heroes and 
athletes rose in the clear air on pediments 
or stood free under trees and at cross roads. 

That such should bo the case would be 
denied by any person who had merely 
dipped into the book at random, and it 
would be denied most probably by the 
professional archaeologist who was attracted 
by isolated points of controversy. For there 
is an immense difference between the total 
impression left by a book and that left by 
its constituent passages. Fixing our atten¬ 
tion analytically on any separate section of 
Prof. Furtwangler’s book, we may feel that 
his arguments or his evidence are very 
possibly at fault: that it is quite possible 
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that some other archaeologist, or this self¬ 
same archaeologist, may reverse a judgment 
upon some individual statue; we may even 
feel that the final judgment on that statue 
is a mere detail, counting for little in our 
intimacy with the antique at large. But 
reading section after section, chapter after 
chapter, the impression must remain that 
few writers have had so organic a con¬ 
ception of Greek art as a whole, or of 
separate Greek masters taken each as a 
living phenomenon, since the time of 
Winckelmann. This comparison with 
Winckelmann is no random one. It often 
happens in the development of an art, and 
I therefore presume it may happen also in 
the development of a science, that the man 
who first draws it out of limbo also sketches 
out completely its future shape. The absence 
of detail allows in this early stage a large 
sweep of intuitive vision such as becomes 
impossible later on ; and the formula of 
the mature intellectual product is given 
with marvellous certainty at the very 
beginning of its existence. Thus the 
mission of Italian painting is shown 
with surprising completeness by Giotto, 
who, just because he is unhampered by 
detail problems which could arise only later, 
is able to give us a synthesis realised again 
only by Michel Angelo, Rafael, and Titian, 
at a time when detail problems had been in 
their turn overcome. 

Thus it would seem to have been with 
arohaeology. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, among people whose artistic ideal 
was Guido and Guercino, and whose con¬ 
ception of Greece was that of a purely 
literary country, Winckelmann was able, 
by putting together a comparatively small 
amount of written evidence, by examining 
a comparatively small number of statues, to 
obtain a conception of Greek art as distin¬ 
guished from any other art, and of the 
various types, historical and aesthetic, of 
Greek art as differentiated among them¬ 
selves, to which, after nearly a hundred and 
fifty years of most laborious detail studios, 
modern archaeology appears to be un¬ 
doubtedly reverting. The thorough know¬ 
ledge of a certain number of undoubted 
originals has cured archaeology of that 
contempt for copies which obtained when 
the fact of some statues being originals and 
others copies was still comparatively new. 
The intimate study, for instance, of the 
Olympia Hermes has made people under¬ 
stand that dozens of inferior statues contain 
an infinitely large proportion of the qualities 
of Praxiteles. The intimate study of the 
forms of Periklean art in such originals 
and copies as can now be sworn to has 
enabled, for instance, Prof. Furtwiingler to 
recognise an admirable copy of a Pheidian 
Athena in a certain head at Bologna, whioh 
the present writer can remember hearing 
actually dismissed by a purist of twenty 
years ago as a Renaissance forgery. 
Similarly, the closer knowledge of the style 
of the truly fruitful periods of Greek 
sculpture has justified the popular instinct 
which recognised the most captivating 
qualities in the Belvedere Apollo and the 
Venus de’ Medici. 

From the historical point of view, this 
return to the judgments of Winckelmann 
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and Ha brilliant contemporary Visconti is 
due largely to the gradual recognition that 
the statues which have come down, to us 
are, with very few exceptions, not originals 
but copies ; and being copies, are copies not 
of second-rate works of periods of decline, 
but of the most illustrious masterpieces of 
the periods recognised as those of per¬ 
fection. Hence, in a curious fashion, we 
return, by the very fact of being possessed 
mainly of copies, to much the same position 
that was occupied by Winckelmann when 
he supposed, as I think he undoubtedly did, 
that the world possessed a large number 
of actual originals. We find ourselves 
once more before the same statues, once 
more trying to do justice to the magnificent 
qualities which increase, instead of diminish¬ 
ing, for our more subtle and more respect¬ 
ful eyes. Nor is this all. Is it not con¬ 
ceivable that the splendid concentration of 
students on the historical and documentary 
side of archaeology may be gradually getting 
rid of the problems thus exclusively con¬ 
sidered ; and that archaeology may be on the 
point of passing out of the hands of people 
who merely read into the hands of people 
who, above all, see? Where art is the 
subject of study, the moment must come 
when the problems cease to be such as 
concern the historian and become those of 
the artistic morphologist: nay, of the student 
of the vital laws discernible in this great 
branch of intellectual life. The questions 
will then be questions no longer of dates, 
but of form and of quality, of the biological 
necessities which explain styles, schools, 
and masterpieces. That such a transition is 
coming in archaeological study is evident 
from Prof. Furte angler’s book. Its genial 
quality depends not upon the ingenious 
mustering of facts and deducing of theories, 
but upon the application, however tacit, to 
Greek sculpture of the morphological 
method first formulated with regard to 
painting by the late Giovanni Morelli. 

It is this which makes Furtwangler’s 
book so fascinating. While he is apparently 
weavinghis tori cal hypotheses about dates and 
places, we feel that he is in reality looking 
at the statues with that constantly increas¬ 
ing knowledge of what constitutes Myron, 
Pheidias, Polycleitos, which is a kind of 
intuition of organic necessities due to the 
perfect training of an originally exquisite 
artistic sensitiveness. What if he makes a 
mistake, if he discover to-morrow that the 
statue which he gave to Lysippus is really 
by Skopas, that the torso which he took for 
an original is really a copy ? This merely 
shows that the method he pursues is the 
right one, is the method which gives a 
daily increasing intimacy with the differences 
and similarities constituting artistic indivi¬ 
duality, a daily increasing intuition of those 
organic harmonies which separate an 
original from even the finest copy. 

Now the Morellian method, as practised 
by Prof. Furtwangler, is after all only 
the systematic development of the method 
unconsciously applied to art by all who are 
really fitted to deal with it: the instinctive 
application of loving and revorent attention, 
the passionate looking at the work of art 
and learning its most intimate details, to 
which, a hundred and fifty years ago almost, 
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we owed the first (and already so complete) 
discovery of antique art by Winckelmann. 

In speaking thus of Prof. Furtwangler,.I 
wish to say also how ready and sympathetic 
a disciple he has found in his English editor. 
In the additions made to the. German 
original, and particularly in the identifica¬ 
tion of the so-called “ Aberdeen Head as 
an original masterpiece closely connected 
with the Olympia Hermes, Miss Sellers has 
shown that she also has the rare inborn 
gifts, the rare willingness to train eye and 
sensitiveness, which alone can bring the 
archaeologist into the real presence of the 
antique. , , 

The splendid set of photographs illus¬ 
trating this volume are also a significant 
indication of the new development of 
archaeology. It has been said, 'with jus¬ 
tice, that the critical method of Morem 
could never have originated without the 
invention of photography; similarly, with¬ 
out photographs and casts archaeology can 
never get nearer to its real subject-matter. 
For archaeology, as Winckelmann instinc¬ 
tively recognised, and, as will doubtless 
become plainer to us from day. to day, is not 
an historical science, but a science uniting 
the methods of the naturalist with those of 
the student of human thought and emotion. 

Vernon Lee. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER- 
ETCHERS. 

This year the Painter-Etchers—if they make 
no new revelation—abandon more than ever the 
impossible attempt to reconcile popularity with 
excellence, and prettiness with Style. Tast a 
very large proportion indeed of the. work 
which is exhibited has been executed in the 
true spirit of the frank etcher, or of the original 
engraver, economical of means, may perhaps 
be the best thing that may be said for the 
show; but it is saying a good deal—it vouches 
for the wholesomeness of aim of most of the 
exhibitors. Of the very deliberate work of the 
engraver, the best is doubtless that of Mr. 
Sherbom. Nothing can hope to vie with him. 
He is in the direct line of descent from the 
German “ Little Masters.” His show of book¬ 
plates is not equal to that which he made last 
year, yet is the little group of a high order. 
We are not sure that Mr. Charles Holroyd, in 
the extreme deliberation of his design m 
such pieces as the first and second of his 
“Icarus” series, does not come next to Mr. 
Sherborn ; and the olassic feeling—the alliance 
of simplicity with style—whioh we have always 
ncted in him, is pleasingly evident in “ The 
Temple.” The range of Mr. Strang is witnessed 
to sufficiently by performances so different, 
both in spirit and in style, as his “ Hangman’s 
Daughter” and his portrait of Lord Justice 
LintUey. His technique is as various as are his 
themes; and whatever he produces is a thing 
stamped upon the memory, whether you enjoy 
it or not. Mr. Frank Short, who, unlike Mr. 
Strang, is an interpreting engraver, and inter¬ 
prets now in etching, now in mezzotint, is as 
an original artist less prolific and with manner 
less pronounoed. This year his quaintest, most 
engaging plate is that which consists mainly in 
the presentation of a Dutch steam tramcar, 
beyond whose engine and whose tunnel-like 
roof is seen a glimpse of the Dutch country, 
with a windmill rising above the low horizon. 
Mr. Oliver Hall sends several frank, excellent, 
and very spirited sketches of rural scenery 
in the North: now trees, now open country; 
and Mr. Burridge—a new name—follows, it 


seems, in his wake. If Mr. Cameron would but 
allow himself to dream a little—to “ put colour, 
poetising,” in Mr. Browning’s phrase—upon 
the subjeot of his choice, he would be more 
interesting than fine judges find him at present, 
though he oould hardly be more thorough. And, 
perhaps, in a certain measure, that, too, is true 
of Mr. C. J. Watson. The charming air of 
mystery, the sense of something beyond the 
mere reoorded fact, gives nearly always added 
value to the prints of Colonel Goff. His 
“ Apple Tree ” and his “ Pine Trees at Christ¬ 
church ” are careful, reticent, dignified studies, 
to which the credit of being pictures also cannot 
be denied. Mr. Charlton makes some progress 
this year; and Mr. Dalgleish has one or two 
good dry-point figure pieces. Had Mr. Monk 
studied Meryon’s “ Morgue,’’ he could not have 
presented much more appropriately his “ Strand 
Mortuary.” Mr. Legros is always dignified, 
imaginative, and austere — as dignified, as 
imaginative, as austere to-day as thirty years 
ago._ 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Harry Quilter has promised to deliver 
the inaugural addresses at the Liverpool Art 
Gallery and the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists at the opening of their spring exhibi¬ 
tions this year. As the collection of the latter 
gallery makes a special feature of the works of 
the late George Pinwell and George Mason, 
Mr. Quilter would be much obb'gea by any 
owners of pictures by these artists who may bs 
w illin g to lend them for exhibition communi¬ 
cating either with himself at 21, Bryanston- 
square, or the secretary of the Society, Mr. 
Jonathan Pratt, New-street, Birmingham. 
Mr. Quilter would also be very grateful for 
any biographical information relating to the 
earlier years and art studies of George Pinwell, 
upon whose work he is writing a critical essay 
for the Birmingham catalogue. 

• The exhibitions to open next week include: 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in Piccadilly; a series of pictures by 
Mr. J. Denovan Adam, illustrating the months 
in Scotland from January to December, at the 
Dowdeswell Galleries; and two collections 
of water-colour drawings, “ Romance and 
Reality,” by Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, and “ The 
Beauties of Town and Country,” by Mr. H. D. 
Shepard—at the Japanese Gallery—both in 
New Bond-street. 

We may also mention that the seventeenth 
spring Exhibition in the Atkinson Art Gallery 
of the Southport Corporation opened this 
week. 

Sunday Clutland—an association which has 
been formed to provide Sunday evening 
entertainments of a high class and varied 
character—will be inaugurated on March 24 
by a special private view at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. It is 
intended that the entertainments shall include 
not only orchestral concerts and dramatic 
recitations, but also the reading of papers on 
subjects of general interest. 

Mr. George Allen has nearly ready for 
issue a set of eight designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane, illustrating “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” which have been reproduced in 
facsimile by the dallastype process. 

We quote the following from Reuter’s 
Correspondent at Cairo:— 

“ As the result ot their deliberations at Philae in 
rrgaid to the measures to be taken for the protec¬ 
tion of the temples from injury by the construc¬ 
tion of the new Kilo reservoir, Mr. W. E. Garstin, 
Under-Secretary of State for Public Works, atd 
the archaeologists with whom he has been in 
consultation are unanimomly of opinion than 
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nothing can be finally settled on the point until the 
mass of debris and the mud-brick erections which 
cover a large portion of the island are removed and 
the snderlying masonry is laid bare. This 
masonry will nave to be subjected to a scientific 
examination, in order that a solution of the many 
vexed questions concerning the age of the Fhilae 
temples, &o., may be arrived at. Ur. Garstin 
therefore asks the Government to grant sufficient 
money to carry out the above work, which he says 
is of the highest importance. 

“No fewer than eighty-six plans for the pro¬ 
pped new Egyptological Museum have been sent 
io, not only from Egypt, but from all the countries 
in Eirope and from America. The premiums will 
be decided shortly." 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Dvorak’s Symphony, “From the New World," 
Was admirably performed under the direction 
of Mr. Henscnel at the eighth London 
Symphony Concert on Thursday evening, 
February 28. The skilful workmanship and 
delightful colouring in the work form its strong 
points; the subject-matter, with exception of 
that of the Largo—which, by the way, was 
interpreted with the utmost delicacy—its weak 
one. Themes based on negro tunes and Indian 
airs are not the stuff of which symphonies 
should be made. It was an interesting ex¬ 
periment on the part of the composer; but the 
result scarcely justifies a second attempt. 
Dvorak is capable of higher things. The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with Goldmark's Overture 
to “ Sappho,” a recent work, supposed to be 
intended for, or inspired by, Grillpartzer’s 
classical drama of the same name. It is a 
showy piece of music, but its peculiarities, its 
skill, passion, and its glowing instrumentation 
strike one more than the originality of the 
thematic material. Goldmark owes much to his 
predecessors. Mme. Augarde played the Scherzo 
from X. Scharwenka’s Pianoforte Concerto in B 
flat minor in a clear, crisp manner. Why, it may 
bo asked, was only one movement of the work 
given ? Are not the others also deserving of a 
hearing? The Scherzo is a light, elegant 
piece, pleasing, but not particularly striking. 
Mrs. Henschel sang Wagner’s “Der Engel” 
and “ Attente," accompanied on the pianoforte 
by her husband. 

M. Siloti gave a pianoforte recital at the 
Prince’s Hall on Monday afternoon. The 
programme opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“Variations Serieuses,” and these were 
cleverly performed, although the execution 
was not invariably clean. The piece itself, 
like Beethoven’s C minor Variations, appeals to 
the pianist rather than to the poet, unless, 
whioh is rare, the two happen to be rolled up 
into one. Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110) came next, and although the Arioso 
dolenie and some portions of the Fugue were 
interpreted with feeling, the reading, generally, 
left a cold impression. The difficult major 
section of the Allegro molto was given with 
wonderful neatness, but very fast, as if the 
player were in a dreadful hurry to get it over. 
There followed a group of short solos by Russian 
composers with long names—Glazomoff, Rach¬ 
maninoff, Arensky,Tscbaikowsky.andBalakirtff. 
M. Siloti may be praised for thus running out 
of the common groove. Some of the pieces, it 
is true, were ohiefly remarkable for difficulty; 
but a Prelude by Rachmaninoff, and a piece, 
entitled “ Peons,” by Arensky, proved charac¬ 
teristic, and, therefore, interesting. Schumann’s 
Etudes Symphoniques were also performed. 
The playing in some of the variations, and 
especially in the finale was brilliant; but the 
reading, on the whole, laoked poetry. M. 
Siloti is an executant of very high order, and 


plays with marked intelligence; he excels in 
music of the modem school. 

The pupils of the Royal College of Music 
gave an interesting “Schubert” concert on 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme in¬ 
cluded the D minor Quartet, and the piano¬ 
forte Trio in B flat, which latter work was 
bravely interpreted by the Misses R. Howell, 
E. Smith, and G. Toms. Some of the com¬ 
poser’s best songs and three of the numbers of 
the Moments Musicals were also given. The 
new edition of Schubert’s works by Messrs. 
Breitkopf is nearly completed, and the quantity 
of vocal music now appearing for the first time 
shows that the Royal College students may 
often indulge in Schubert songs without in¬ 
curring the charge of vain repetition. 

J. 8 . Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

With a view to the revival of Irish music, a 
committee has been formed at Dublin, under 
the chairmanship of Prof. C. Villiers Stanford, 
to make arrangements for holding a Feis, or 
national musical festival, at an early date. The 
principal objects of the promoters of the move¬ 
ment are: (1) to give the public an oppor¬ 
tunity of hearing Irish tunes and melodies in¬ 
terpreted in accordance with the traditional 
manner; (2) to encourage the publication of 
Irish airs now preserved in MS. oolleotions, and 
to secure the notation of such musical frag¬ 
ments as may still be heard in different parts 
of the country; (3) to render as many of the 
pieces as possible in the Gaelic language; and 
(4) to offer such inducements as would give a 
stimulus to the rise of a new Irish sohool of 
composers, who may prove, by their works, 
that it is possible for Irish musioians to be as 
truly national in their art as Dvordk and 
Grieg. The address of the hon. secretaries is 4, 
College-green, Dublin. 
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Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.8.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
R A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display^of Copies of celebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp. f 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
TV/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND^ * CO., 

- LTJ - ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 

Ar. tbe pole reprewntatires la Greet Britan of 
HERR HANF8TAENOL. of Munich, 
th« Tull-known Art lit la PHOTOGRAVURE, now patroniiodby tbe 
leading London Art Publishing Plrmi. A largo Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plate* always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO.supbly the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which ore specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,Ao., at a moderate ccst 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


Now ready, large cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY 

OF TUB 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. Miall. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success.”— Literary World. 

“ The loading members of all denominations will do well 
to get hold of this publication.”— South Wales Daily News. 

tY Evidently the result of most laborious research and re¬ 
markable skill in the management of facts.a useful work 

of reference and an interesting memorial of men and events 
that have left their mark on our national history.” 

_ Bradford Observer. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 

BRAND’S 

MEAT 

JUICE. 

“ This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef.” 

lancet, Jan. 7, 1893. 


Full Prioe Lists of Invalid Preparations free 
on application to 

BRAND Sc 00., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 

Digit! , * y 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a Complete 

Edition of his Works. Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Editor of the "Oxford Chaucer." 
Ovols., £ft 16s.; and "Pier3the Plowman," £1 lie. Gd. 

" If the Library Edition of Professor Skeat’s * Chaucer,’ is one which no gentleman’s 
library should be without, the Student’s Edition is one which every lover of literature 
should acquire ."—National Observer, __ 


Just published, Seventh Edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 0d. 

THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By 

T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 

" A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal literature." 

AV>any Law Journal. 

." It is one of his merits that ho puts the reader in possession, not only of the views of 
Bentbara and Austin, but of those German jurists whose writings are familiar to few 

English lawyers.Another merit is that he illustrates theory by constant reference to 

practice, and especially to the rules of English law, to the gieat increase in the interest and 
value of the boolc."— Times. 

" Deserves careful study by those who would be grounded in the best learning of our 
profession, as well as by scholars generally ."—American Law Beview. 

" No moro instructive task can be assigned to a law student than that of making a com¬ 
parison betwoen Maine’s ‘ Ancient Law’and'Holland’s ‘ Jurisprudence.’... .Each treatise 
is all but perfect in its kind, and there is no other work in any language, so far as we are 
aware, that will serve so well the purposes they are intended to serve." 

Canada Law Journal . 

" Has in fact superseded Austin’s Treatise."—Law Magazine and Beview. 


SAORED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by I’rof. MAX MULLER. 

Vol. XLV. just published, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 12s. fid. 

THE GAINA-SUTRAS. Translated from Pakrit 

by HERMANN JACOBI. Part II., THE UTTARADHYAYANA BUTRA; and 
THE SUTRAKRITANGA SUTRA. 

Part I., by the same Translator, is already published, 10*. 6 d. 

" This Series is now so well known to scholars, and the reputation of its Editor and his 
associates in the work so well established, that no more is needed than to mention the 
appearance of successive volumes, and to congratulate the Editor and bis colleagues on the 
progross achieved."— Times. _ 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOK I. Edited, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, and Maps, by W. H. FORBES, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

"This volume of Thucydides is a valuable addition to our classical texts. It is so 
thoroughly furnished with all the explanatory matter which a student needs for the under¬ 
standing of an author who presents peculiar difficulties that it deserves a very hearty 
welcome ."—North British Daily Mail. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth flush, 2s. 0d. 

DEMOSTHENES.—PHILIPPICS. School Edition. 

With Notes extracted from the Larger Work by EYELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., 
and P. E. MATHESON, M.A. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth flush, 3s.] 

HOMER—ODYSSEY. BOOKS XIII.-XVIII. 

School Edition. With Introduction, Notes, & c., by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Just published, cloth, limp. 

EXTRACTS from LIVY. Part I., The Claudine 

DISASTER. With Notes and Maps by H. LEE WARNER, M.A. Is. fid. 

SELECT LETTERS from CICERO. Text. By 

A. WATSON, M.A. 4(. 

EURIPIDES. — HELENA. With Introduction, 

Notes, Ac., by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. 3s. 

SOPHOCLES.—TRACHINIAE. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by LEWI§ CAMPBELL, M.A., and EVELYN ABBOTT’, M.A. 2s. 

SPENSER'S FAERY QUEENS. Book I. For 

the Use of Schools. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., and A. L. MAYHEW, M.A. 2s. fid. 

A PRIMER of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 

rrofessor W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Is. fid. 

SAINTE BEUVE—CAUSERIES DU LUNDI. 

I!, GKOliGE SAINTSBUUY. 2s. 

PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 2c. 


Just published, 4to, stiff paper covers, 10s. fid. 

FASC. IV., EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM IOHANNEM. 

NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 

IE8U CHRISTI LATINE, secundum Kditionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum 
Manuscriptonim fldem recensuit IOHANNE8 WORDSWORTH, B.T.P ., Epi scopng 
Barisburiensis; in opens sociotatem adsumto HENRICO IULIANO WHITE, A.M., 
Societatis 8. Andreae, Collegil Theologici Barisburiensis Uico-Principali. 

Already published. 

FASO. L EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM- 12s. 6d. 
FASC. n. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM MARCUM. 7s. 6d 
FASO. m. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM LUC AM, 12s. 6d. 

The Guardian says of Fasc. Ill, 

" England may be proud of this edition of the Vulgate. There is a distinct flavour 
about it, a flavour of old-world learning, of Benedictine folios, and time-honoured classical 
editions from the days when learning had but a single language." 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE: an Historical Account 

of Latin Bounds and Flexions. By W. M. LINDSAY, M.A, (Oxon.). Demy 8vo, 
clotb, 21s. 

" In this work will be found the completest repertory of philological facts, and the fullest 
statement and discussion of philological principles, that the wide literature of the study of 
comparative grammar has produced for the last thirty years .’’—Glasgow Herald. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 8s. 6d. net. 

MODES of ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. By 

D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel College Oxford. 

“ Mr. D. B. Monro’s scholarly monograph is so well based in original study, and so well 
supported by some recent monumental discoveries, that the essay will probably be the chief 
authority on its theme for some time to come."— Scotsman. 


CATALOGUE of the GREEK VASES in the 

Achmolean Museum. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A.., Litt.D. Small folio,linen, with 
2fl Plates, price £3 3s. net. 

390 Copies only printed, all of which are numbered. 


RULERS OF INDIA. 

THE CLARENDON PRES8 8ERIE8 OF INDIAN HI8T0RICAL RETR08PECT8. 

Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., O.I.E. 

In 2ft vols., price 2s. 6d. each. 

The Concluding Volume, just published. 

JOHN RUSSELL 00LVIN: the Last Lieutenant- 

Governor of the North-West under the Company. By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, 
K.C.8.I., C.I.E., lately Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 

" The merits of the series are already well known, and the variety of character and 
career of the subjects of the different volumes, a variety hardly to be afforded elsewhere 
than in Indian history, is well illustrated by the list of volumes published."— Academy. 

"This little volume contains-pictures of India, past and present, which it would be 
hard to match for artistic touch and fine feeling; we wish there were moro of the same 
kind to follow.”— St. James's Gazette. 

"High as is the standard of excellence attained by the volumes of this series,Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s earnest work has reached the high-water mark." 

Army and Navy Gazelle. 


THE MEMOIRS of EDMUND LUDLOW, 1625- 

1672. Edited, with Appendices of Letters and Illustrative Document*, by 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A. 2 vok, 8vo, £1 10s. 

" What we owe to Mr. Firth for this scholarly and masterly edition can hardly be 
appraised. It is impossible to touch his work at any point save to commend."— Athenaeum. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS, 1468 1640. A 

Biography of Printing and Publishing at Oxford. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Follow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

• # * The present bibliography possesses, it is believed, four features of novelty: the better repre¬ 
sentation of the title-page by the use of Boman and Italic capitals as well as ordinary type; the 
mention of the chief type used in each book; the famishing of the first words of certain pages, to 
facilitate the identification of imperfect copies ; and the insertion of actual pages of books pr ated at 
Oxford, selected from toorks which are cheap and common. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT ROST FREE ON ARFL1CATION. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & BHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Cbaucery Lane; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS* 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Digitized by 1 
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type-writing. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayxk k Co., Effingham Houwj. Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.O. Private room for dictation. Highest references, 
Translations. 


rriYPEWKITING and LITERAKY 

-*• AGENCY', 


41, GT. RUSSELL STREET. 
Highest Rkferexces. 


A LADY, experienced in all forma of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader —Address Mrs. 
N., AcADKJir Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 

P ~ IOTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

—yiz., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner. 
Becchey, Opie, Lawrence, Morland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent.—Apply to Messrs. Dowdkswell, 160, New Bond Street. 


T> E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED by a 

JLlI DRILL and GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTOR. Two and a half 
years’ high testimonial from a large public school (boys and girls).— 
Address. IasTRocToa, Academy Office. 27, Chancery Lane. _ 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
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rpHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

JL A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “ A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers." Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Vict oria-street. Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING.— To 

t AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Makager 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-strect,. Westminster. 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ENTIRELY 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd., with 6 IllustraUons by Maurice 
Grieffonhagen. 

VAIN FORTUNE: a Novel. 

By GEORGE MOORE. 

[Beady March 19. 

OTHER NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 b. 0d. each. 

A DRAMA in MUSLIN. 7th Edition. 
A MODERN LOVER. New Edition. 

A MUMMER’S WIFE. 20th Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

E8THER WATERS. 

“It is an immense composition,planned and developed with infinite 
patience and skill; it is faultless in construction, packed with human 
knowledge and direct observation: it is fouuded on the elemental 
human affections, the love of mother for child ; it works out great 
moral ideas, and is at the same time as impersonal as Flaubert; it 
contains one character, the character of Esther herself, which is one 
of the most healthy and English in fiction ; and all it lacks, to make 
it a great novel, is a certain free emotion—a cri du catur. which is 
there, hut fettered down, never quite escaping—and a certain charm, 
which disengages itself from the very finest literature, softening the 
outlines like the softness of air. Yet, after all, what an achievement 
it remains '."—The Athenaeum on “English Literature in 1894.” 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MODERN PAINTING. By George 

MOORE. 

Crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 

THE STRIKE at ARUNOFORD. 

Play In Three Acts. By GE0R9E MOORE. 


AGENCY P0R AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and B00K8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
fATOurable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1 ’ &c.—KING, SELL k RAILTON, Limited, high-class Pda ten 

and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone ‘.’750. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 


Crown 8vo, half-antique, paper boards, 3a. 6d. 

THE THEATRICAL WORLD for 1894. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. With »n Introduction by 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, and a Synopsis of Play¬ 
bills of 1891 by GEORGE H. HIBBERT. 

[ Beady March 10. 

May still be had, uniform wUh the above, 3s. 0d. 

THE THEATRICAL WORLD for 1893. 

By WILLIAM ARCHER. 

CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 0d. per Volume ; half-morocco, 0s. 0d. 

THE ORIGINS of INVENTION. A 

Study of Industry among Primitive Peoples. By OTIS 
T. MASON, A.M., Ph.D. [Just ready. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN STUART BLAOKIE. 
LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 

ISLANDS. By J. 8. BLACKIE. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. fld. 

LIFE of BURNS. By J. S. Blackie. 

(In the "Great Writers" Series.) Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Is. 6d.; demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Fcnp. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DUNBAR; being a Selection from the 

Poems of au Old Mnkur, adapted for Modern Readers. 
By HUGH HALIBURTON, Author of “ Horace in 
Homespun,” &c. [Beady. 


ELKIN MATHEWS'S 

NEW BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

Gravure Edition, crown8vo, antique paper, 2s. 0d. per vo!. 

ELSIE VENNER: a Romance of 

Destiny. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. With 
Frontispiece in Photogravure from a Drawing by 
T. Eyro Macklin. [Ready. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth elegant, Is. 6d. per vol. 

HEINE in ART and LETTERS. 

Selected and Translated by ELIZABETH A. SHARP. 

__ [Heady. 

London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 

r.VmtNOSTEll Ptlt'.tKE. 


POEMS. By Lionel Johnson. With 

a Title Design by H. P. Horne. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press on Hand-made paper. Square post 6vo, 6s. net. 

[Just published . 

DUBLIN VERSES. By Members of 

TRINITY COLLEGE. Selected and Edited by H. A. 
H INKS ON, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Pot 4to, 6s. net. [Just published. 

Includes Contributions by the followingAubrey ue Vere, Sir 
Stephen do Verc. Oscar Wilde, J. K. Ingram, A. P. Grave#, J. Tod- 
hunter, W. E. H. Lecky. T. W. Holies ton, Edward Dowdell, G. A. 
Greene, Savage-Arrastrong, Douglas Hyde, R. Y. Tyrrell, G. K. 
Plunkett, W. Macnish Dixon, WilUam Wilkins, George Wilkins, and 
Edwin Hamilton. 

PANSIES: a Book of Poems. By 

MAY PROBYN. With a Title Design by Minnie 
Mathews. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 8d. net. [«/uRf published. 
Miss Prohyn’s earlier volumes. “Poems." aud^’A Ballad of the 
Road," were published in 1881 and 18S3. They attract'd considerable 
attention at the time. Miss Probyn, however, did not follow them up 
with other volumes, and, except in magazine* and anthologies, she 
has been silent for the last ten years. 

THE ELIZABETHAN HAMLET: a 

Study of the Sources, and of Shakespeare’s Environ¬ 
ment, to show that the Mad Scenes had a Comic Aspect 
now igno-ed. By JOHN CORBIN. With a Prefatory 
Note by F. YORK POWELL. Pot 4to, 3s. Bd. net. 

r Beady in a few days. 

The book is a study of the sources of “Hamlet." Mr. Corbin's 
general standpoint is that Shakespeare naturally wrote the drama for 
Elizabethan audiences. They in their time saw jest in what to u 
would seem only the severest tragedy. 

London: ELKIV MATHEWS, Vigo Street. W. 


This Day is Published. 

THE DUC DE LAUZUN. 

The Court Life of Louis XV. 

From the French of GASTON MAUGRAS. 

With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. fld. 

Extract from Preface. 

“In 1811 tho Imperial polic? authorities were informed that a 
manuscript left by the Due de Lausun was about to be printed, and 
would give rise to great scandal. The manuscript was seized. Queen 
llortense desired to read it, and succeeded in obtaining the loan of it 
for a few days. She had it copied in all haste; the original MS. was 
then returned to the Minister of Police, and burnt, it was B»id, in the 
Emperor’s private room and under his very eyes." 

These memoirs are taken from the copy made by Queen 
Hortense, public archives, and private documents. 

London: Osgood, McIlyainr & Co., 45, Albemarle Street,W 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOR CAST LB, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OP FINE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PAMS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN, 
KRRMITAGB, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

I VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE gOLLECTlON of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Pine - Art Catalogue, of 

18 i pages, with Illustrated Supplement, coniainln 
08 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, pott 
free, Omk Sniu.iitG. 

AUI0TYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet— Fits* ox Application 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


THEATRES. 


NEW WOBK BY DR. MACLAREN, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. By Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
“ Very frank in tone, and modern in application.” 

Bookman. 

"They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct hear-searching power which wo are 
aocustomod to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

_ British Weekly. 

Uniform with the above, price 5s„ post free. 

PAUL'S PRATERS, and other Sermons. 

“As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has 

published.The book is full of helpful thoughts.” 

_ Ohnstitn World . 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

*' Replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with an 
aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which cannot 
fail to both impress and charm the reader .”—Methodist Times 

Uniform with the above, price 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

On the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

•' Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intenso 
bower .”—Methodist Recorder. 


Uniform with the above, prico 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

"Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.”— Independent. 


London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Pcblishies, 
21 and 22, Furwival Strict, E.C.; and all Booksellers. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chsnoerr Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A HALFperOENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
reparable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeires small mm son 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHA8E A HOUSE 
for two auiwiAs fe e month . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LA.ND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa rir m shilunos we month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manager. 


VINOLIA 


ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS, AND 
CHILBLAINS. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THI8 EVENING, at 7.46, THE FATAL CARD. Mr. 
William Terriss, Messrs. Murray Carson, Charles Fulton, 
W. L. Abingdon, Richard Pardon, and Harry Nicholls; 
Mesdames Vane, Laura Linden, Sophie Larkin, and Miss 
Millward._ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Honry Wright, 
Roland Cunningham, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. 
Wenman; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Maude Fisher, Ellon Go3S, Bertha Meyers, and 
’Mias May Yoh<5. ____ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

: THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SOWING THE WIND. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
(Sydney Brough, Mr. C. W. Garthorne, Mr. Will Dennis, 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. J. Byron ; Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and Miss Evelyn Millard. 
A t 8, A BREEZY MORNING. _ 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CASE OF REBELLIOUS 
SUSAN. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Fredk. 
Kerr, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. E. Dagnall; 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Nina 
Bouclcault, and Miss Mary Moore. __ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST S MODEL. 
Mesdames Mario Tempest, Letty Lind, Lei nora Braham, 
Marie Studholme, Nina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Sybil Grey, 
Louie Pounds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, 
Kate Adams, Lottice Fairfax, and Lottie Venno; Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Blake¬ 
ley, Lawrence D’Orsay, Maurice F.irkoiv, Farrcn Souta r , 
E. M. Robson, Gilbert Po rteou a, Conwa y Dixon ._ 

DRUUY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 

Sir Augustus Harris, Sole Lessee and Manager. 
TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. Dan Lono, Herbert Campbell, Griffiths Bros., Spry 
and Austen ; Mesdames Ada Blanche, Mario Montrose, Lily 
Harold, Agnes Hewitt, Madge Lucas, Eva Westlake, Lila 
Clay’s Ladies’Baud. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

Till3 EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Sevmour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, George Mudie, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Wardc, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, L. Belmore, A. Astor, M. Hoppe, 
T. Sinden, and M ari e Halton. _ 


GARRICK THEA1 RE. 

Mr. John Haro, Leasee and Manager. 

At 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH, by A. W. 
Pircro. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes Robertson ; Miss Cal¬ 
houn, Miss Jeffreys, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Pcnley. 

CHARLEY’S AUNT. By Brandon Thomas. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. Preceded, at 8, by THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 

_ Mat in fo every Satu rday, at 3. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrcy; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maudo Millett, 
Florence West, Vano Feathcrstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Honry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyara, 
Hague, Mcllish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, 3abb; Misses Geneviove Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mas- 
dames Alice Barnett, Gertrude Aylward, May Cross, and 
Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Charles Ken- 
ningham, John Lo Hay, ArthurPlayfair, Augustus Cramer, 
and Goorge Grossmith. _ 

OPERA COMIQUE (INDEPENDENT THEATRE). 

At 8.80, A MAN’S LOVE, a play in three acts by J. C. 
de Vos. Mr. Herbert Floming: Miss Winifred Fraser, MiBS 
Mary Keegan, and Miss Jay Lupton. To be followed by 
8 A LV E, in one ac t, by Mrs. O scar .Beringer. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
1'hilp, E. Vernon, E. II. Kelly, E. Thorne, P. Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Me-dames Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, E. Ellerslio, A. Ford, 
Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Madame Julia Lennox, Miss Marie Elba, Miss Jeanne 
Dousto, Miss Edith Miller, Miss Marie du Dedat, Miss 
Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles Copland. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

Lessoe, Miss Kate Santley. 

THIS EVENING*, at 8.30 THAT TERRIBLE GIRL. 
Miss Hope Booth, Misses'Kitty Le'slie, Lillie M’Intyre, Ida 
Hazledean, Ida Heron; Messrs.'Edwaid Lauri, Hatfield, 
Glover, Wyvel,Hamilton, Bond, and Mr. Goorgo Guldens. 
At 7.45, HER GUARDIAN. * 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE * IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Wariuar, Allan Aynesworth, H. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Royston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey Peilo; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Elliott Page, 
Mrs. George Canninge. At 8.20, IN THE SEASON. 

STRAND THEATRE. ~ 

Mr. E. F. Bradley, Manager. 

TO-NIGHT, at 9, a new farcical comedy, entitled A 
LOVING LEGACY. By F. W. Sidney. Mr. William H. 
Day, Mr. Oswald. Yorke, Mr. Mark Kinghomo, Mr. J. A. 
Rosier, and Mr. Alfred Maltby ; Miss May Whitty, Miss 
Nancy Noel, Miss Katio Lee, and Miss Lizzie Henderson, 
Ac. Preceded, at 8.10, by SALT TEARS. 

TOOLE’ S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGHBRED. Messrs. 
John Billington, Henry Westland, Georiro Shelton, C. M. 
Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgau, F. Arlton; Misses 
Henrietta Watson, F. Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8, THE SECRET. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE NEW BOY. Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, S. Warden, K. Douglas, 
T. Palmer, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, A. Holuuorc, J. L. 
Mackay; Mesdames Gladys Homfrey, May Palfrey, Esm<5 
Bercnger, Helena Dacre. At 8.15, IIAL, THE H1GH« 
WAYMAN. 


An efficacious, sanitary, harmless cream, Is. ljd. 

BREAKFA8T OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER CR MILK. 

BRAND’S 

ESSENCE 

of BEEF 

. FOR INVALIDS. 

This article, which is made from ENGLISH BEEF 
Only, lias boon in nse for nearly half a century, and is 
constantly prescribed by the most Eminent Physicians nil 
over the world. 


Full Price Lists of Invalid Preparations free 
on application to 

BRAND & CO, MAYFAIR. LONDON, W. 


Now Ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by C1IAS. S. SHALL. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"It Is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Mlall lor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 

TIMES.—“As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.'’______ 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furuival Street, EC. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death. Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


PROFITS- Thc xxhole nrc divided nmnugst (he Assured. Already divided, £1,600,040. 

At the division in 1 dij there were nearly eight hundred Policies hi respect of which not only were the Premiums 
entirely extinguished, but also Annuities were granted nr Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the ease of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions. A pi cations fur Agencies invited. 

4S, Graeeohureh Street, London, B.o. Alt! HI :t SHITUEB, Actuary ant Secretary , 
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MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBEAEY 

■gOOKSELLEBS, 

JgOOK EXPORTERS, 
jgOOK BINDS BS, 

JVIBR ASIANS 

jgNGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

rpHE LARGEST 8T00K In the WORLD. 


AND 


jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

30 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24^1 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

4Q QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

* LONDON; 

And 19 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


]VfESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

- LYJ - AST REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Greet Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munioh. 

,h« w.ll-lmown ArtUt in PHOTOGRAVURE, now n.troni«edbr the 
leadin* London Art Pnbliehing Pirmi. A Urge Collection of Im- 
portent Plates always on Tiew. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Archaeologist*, and those engaged In the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Vieras, Book Illustrations, 
ArtistieAdvertisements, Catalogues,die., As.,alamoderateerst 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA 8TREET. COVENT GARDEN LONDON 

LIVERPOOL. 

By Order of the Rev. J. FARX WORTH ANDERSON, 
Unusually fine and important COLLECTION of RARE and 
VALUABLE PROOF ETCHINGS, embracing many that 
are now entirely out of print , and including a number of the 
noblest examp'es of this well-patronised and revived art, which 
.is now earned to so high a standard of excellence; high-doss 
Oil Paintings an l Water-colour Drawings, including examples 
of B. W. Leader, A.R.A., W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., Lirke.t 
Foster, T. B. Hardy, J, W. Bakes, A.R A., H. Moore, A.R.A., 
and others of note , 

BY MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, 

On WEDNESDAY, the 30th, and THURSDAY, the 3l,t Instant at 
STREET.'LtVERPOOL." 1 ' HAN0VER R0OMS - HANOVER 

TTHE Magnificent COLLECTION of 

-L Choice PROOF ETCHINGS and MEZZOTINTS, in the finest 
states, on Japanese, vellum and Whatman papers, and a few ex¬ 
ceptionally fine PHOTOGRAVURES, collected with great assiduity 
by the Rev. J. Earn worth Anderson, who hAs recently removed to 
Northumberland. Catalogues will be ready in due course, and may be 
had on applic ation to M es srs. Branch A Lbcte, Liverpool. _ 

CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREION PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

« AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUE8 post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


TOWER PUBLISHING CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready shortly, price 6s. 

Z0RA1DA: a Romance of the Harem 

and the Desert. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author 
of “The Great War in England.” With Illustrations 
by H. Piffard. _ 

Ready shortly, price 6s. 

THE TOWER ROMANCE SERIES 

Voi. 1. A TORQUAY MARRIAGE. 

By G. RAYLEIGH and E. VICARS. 

[Ready March 31. 

Vol. 2. IN QUEST of a NAME. By 

Mrs. HENRY WYLDE. \_R.adg April 16. 


Now ready, paper covers, price Is. 

BLOOD is THICKER than WATER. 

By GEOFFREY DANYERS. A Vision of tho re united 
An£lo-8axondom asserting the Dominion of the Seas. 
A Political Dream. 

“The story is cloverly written, and oh its central idea 
must re?ommend itself to many readers, tho book is sore of 
success.”— Scotsman. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 6s. 

THE CAPTAIN of the MARY ROSE 

By W. LAIRD CLOWES, U.8. Institute. With Ulus- 
trations by Chevalier de Martino and F. T. Jane. 

“ A clever book. Mr. Clowes is pro-eminent for literary 
tonch and practical knowledge of naval affairs.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

Now ready, Ninth Edition, price 6s. 

THE GREAT WAR in ENGLAND in 

1897. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With a Criticism by 
Lord ROBERTS, V.C. Illustrated by T. Crowther and 
Capt. C. Field. 


Tower Publishing Co., Limited, 95, Minories, E. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Salary, £400 a Year. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at University College, Liverpool, tube forwarded, with testimonials, 
to the College Registrar, not later than April 27. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the 1st of October. 

Tho appointment is for five years. 

For all particulars, apply to the Registrar. 

r PIIE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL ORANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjeets of Examination may be selected from any seven ont of 
thirty different subjects, the standard* being the game as that for the 
M.A. Degree.. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Lrndon. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospjotug, Ac., apply to the Skcbetaby, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University. 8t. Andrews, N.B _ 


u 


NIVERSITY of WALES. 


The University Court will shortly appoint MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS, as follows 

TWO in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 

TWO In LATIN. 

TWO in MATHEMATICS. 

ONE in each of the following-.-GREEK, WELSH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN. DYNAMICS, CHEMISTRY, BOTANY. 

Particulars will be furnished by the Registrar of the University 
care of Messrs. Faithfull A Owen, 11, Victoria Street, London, S.W , to 
whom applications must be sent on or before March 22nd.__• 


U PPINGHAM SCHOOL.— 

An EX 4MINATIOX will take place at Uppingham on the 3rd, 
ith, and 5th of April, 1895, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, twoot 
£70 per annum, two of £30 per annum, two of £30 per annum, each 
tenable at the School Candidates entertained free or chargo if appli¬ 
cation be made hy 15th March. 1895. 


J^LTHAM 


COLLEGE, 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


KENT. 


TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (flO to £30) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and 10tb.—Apply to tho Head Master. _ 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL REGISTER.— 

I should be very grateful for NAMES of OLD SED- 
BERGHIANS before 1820, or for Letters Relating to the School.— 
B. Wilson, Sedbergh. Yorkshire.___ 


G u s£ 


S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 

SCIENTIFIC (M B Lond.) CLASSES are held throughout the 
Special instruction is given for the July Examination. Fee 


Ash to See Specimen Copy . 

FIRST PART NOW READY. 


THE NEW ART SERIAL. 


G 


UY’S HOSPITAL—ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1895. FIVE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two (£150 and£ 60 ) in Science, and Three(£100, £50, 
and £30) in Arts. 

Particulars and copies of Examination Papers, on application to the 
Dear, Guy’s Hospital. 


THE MOST EXHAUSTIVE WORK 
EVER PUBLISHED. 

THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING. 

Over 2,300 Pages and 1,300 Illustrations 

Deecribes and Illustrates the Art of 


England, 

Norway & Sweden, 
Holland, 

Italy, 

France, 

Scotland, 


Russia, 

Belgium, 

Spain, 

Germany, 

America, 

Japan, &c. 


Part I. ij devoted to Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Goya, Watteau Greuze, Angelica 
Kaufman, and the Classical Reaction in Germany. 


In 38 Monthly Parts, Is. net; or 18 Monthly 
Parts, Half-a-Grown net. 


London: 

HENRY & 00., 93, St. Martin's Lanh. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

V (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G C.S I. 
THUR8DAY, MARCH 21, at 4.30 p.m., the following Paper will 
bs read:—“THE ENGLISH NOVVEAUX RICHES in the XIVth 


CENTURY," by ALICE LAW. 

Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, S.W. 


Hubert Hall, Hon. Secretary. 


ANCIENT ART.—TALFOURD ELY, 

£jL M.A.. F.S.A., will give (by permission) a PUBLIC LECTURE 
on “ANCIENT PORTRAITURE" in the LECTURE THEATRE, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, at 8 p.ra., on TUESDAY, 
Makch 28th. The Lecture will be illustrated by the Oxyhydrogen 
Lantern. Mr. ELY will also give DEMONSTRATIONS at 2.45 p.m., 
ou MARCH 29th, on the Casts from the Antique in South Kensington 
Museum ; and on APRIL 2nd, on the Portrait Sculpture In the Britis’i 
Museum (by permission). 

For details and Tickets, pTioo 10s. 6d. (for Teachers and Schools, 5s.), 
write to Mr. Ely, 73, Parliament Hill Road. Hampstead, N.W. The 
Public will be admitted to the Lecture, on March 28th, without pay* 
meat or tickets. 


Crown 8vo, with 40 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 

A FEW CHAPTERS in ASTRONOMY. 

XJL By CLAUDIUS KENNEDY, M.A. 

“ This gives some ingenious and intelligible explanations of various 
well-known phenomena, whioh are not treated of fully in the usual 
te x t-books."— Obtervato ry. 

“The idea of this uook is a very good one On the whole, this little 

work will be found of great assistance to students of mathematical 
astronomy, and we can strongly recommend it to tbeir attention." 

Philosophical Magazine. 

Tat lor A Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


T>HE FAUNA of BRITI8H INDIA, 

-L including Ceylon and Bnrxnah. Published under the authority 
of,the Secretary of State for India in Conncil. Edited by W. T. 
BLANFORD. Medium 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 
MAMMALIA. By W. T. Blanfobd, F.R.S. 1 vol., com¬ 
plete, price £ 1 . 

FISHES. By F. Day, C.I.E., LL.D. 2 vols., price £1 each. 
BIRDS. By Eugenb W. Oates, F.Z.S. Vol. I., price £1 j 
Vol. II., price 15e- 

REPTILIA and BATRACHLA. By G. A. Boulengeb. 
I vol., complete, pric* £1. 

MOTHS. By G. F. Hampsoh. Vols. I., II., and III., price 

£1 each. 

London: Tatlor A Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Calcutta : Thacker, 8pink & Co. Bombay: Thacker A Co., Limited. 
Berlin : R. Friedlknder A Sohn, Carlstrasse 11. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price Od. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. AT., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI; “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alexander & Suephkabd, Furnival Street, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


EDITED BY MR. GOSSE. 

NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. 

By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, formerly Keeper cf the 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

•* Frankness is one of the charms of the book, but its main 
interest at the present day lies in the amount of excellent 
gossip it contains, whether about Johnson, Reynolds, 
Angelica Kaufman, Roubiliac, and other prominent persons, 
or about the every-day life of every-day people.”— Time*. 


EDITED BY MRS. BOND. 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 

or, Mirth and Marvels. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
Esq. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. EDWARD A. BOND, 
with a Brief Memoir of her Father, and also a Note on 
the Bibliography of the Legends. With the Illustrations 
on Steel of Cruikshank and Leech, and on Wood of 
Tenniel, DuMaurier, Doyle, <fcc., and a Portrait of Mr. 
Barham. This Edition also contains a Reproduction of 
a Water-Colour, by Cruikshank, hitherto unpublished. 
In 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 0d. 


NOW READY. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789 1800). By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 60 Illustrations on Steel. In 6 vols,, 
demy 8vo, 45s. 


NOW READY. 

THE HISTORY of ROME. By 

THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DIOKSON, D.D., LL.D. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 6 vols., crown 8vo t 37s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Each in One Vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 

THE MODEL of CHRISTIAN 

GAY. By HORACE ANNESLBY VACHEL. 

" An excellent story of life in California. The author is 
exceedingly successful in doaling with character. The book 
is full of interesting, often exciting, situations, from a 
lynching to a fight with a bear.”— Yorkshire Post. 

" A very well-written and interesting story, in which one 
is glad to find no tonch of psychological nastiness. The 
phases of Californian life which Mr. Vachel chooses to 
depict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion 
and restraint.’*— Globe. 


NOW READY. 

A PAR80N at BAY. By Harold 

VALLINGS, Author of “ The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” &c. 
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LITERATURE. 

Greek Studies. By Walter Pater. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Mr. Pater reminds me of the poets whom 
Plato would hare escorted in their crowns 
and singing-robes to the frontier of the 
ideal state and there dismissed, very 
courteously and with profound regret. 
Video meliora. But the charm is strong 
when such a master of imaginative prose, 
mutaeo contingens cuncta lepore, invades 
familiar places, as one thought them, with 
his transforming magic, and all grows new. 
The wise Ulysses, unlike the deaf adder 
of the Psalmist, stopped not his own ears, 
but those of his companions, when the Siren 
sane; yet he had Bidden them bind his 
hands and feet to the mast, lest he should 
fling himself to his ruin. With a similar 
precaution, or, like Plato’s materialist, with 
a steady grasp of stocks and stones, I listen 
to the charmer. 

To yield to his guidance with a certain 
reserve and suspense of judgment, which 
may pass into a positive suspicion of 
romance, is to do him no wrong. His 
scholarship is profound, to the extent of 
a curious and baffling erudition, which 
provokes a pleasant wonder at the 
strangeness of his allusions, without 
pedantry or parade of learning. The 
central thought of the book is not original, 
though it may never have been so well 
formulated before. We find no array of 
notes, and few citations of authorities; but 
these do not enter into the plan of the 
book, which is not a manual of archaeology, 
but a collection of short essays and lectures, 
each a complete and intelligible work of art. 
The matter is strictly conditioned by the 
form, and there is no superfluity of raw 
material. 

But the materials are handled in a 
manner so intensely personal and peculiar 
that the result cannot seem, even to the 
most sympathetic reader, so true an im¬ 
pression of facts as it doubtless was to the 
writer himself. He has not only caught 
“the lighted side of things themselves”: 
the “ golden alchemy ” of the poet is his, 
and he has added a romantic illumination 
of his own to the “dry light” of the 
ancients. The study of the early Renais¬ 
sance imparts now and again a savour of the 
quattrocento, a Tuscan quaintness, to his 
apprehension of Greek myth. His love 
of the tender and lovely side of the 
Catholic religion, his knowledge of its rites 
and legends, prompt him with imagery and 
suggest analogies. It may be merely a 
word: the “second birth,” the passion 
(implied, not actually named), the “ resur¬ 


rection,” of Dionysus, in the sadder stories; 
the “ invention ” of Persephone; Demeter, 
a “ mater dolorosa ” : or there may be 
such explicit allusions to Christian ceremony 
as are suggested by the Eleusinian mysteries 
and the symbolism of the vine. 

Then mere are more modern touches: 
even allusions, rare in Mr. Pater’s works, 
to a contemporary. “Sick or sorry”: the 
words are charged with reminiscences of 
Theocritus, St. Francis, Heine, in Arnold’s 
essay. Is it too fanciful to traoe in 
Demeter, “ haunting the fields in spring,” 
passing to and fro at all seasons among the 
country-folk, who “ almost catch sight of 
her, at dawn or evening, in the nooks of the 
fragrant fields,” a likeness to the “ Scholar- 
Gipsy ” ? References, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, to Corot and Millet, Donatello and 
Mino da Fiesole, Goethe and Wordsworth, 
call for no remark: except in so far as the 
continually recurring allusions to Florentine 
art testify to a preoccupation with the 
Renaissance period, whioh has coloured the 
writer’s whole conception of the antique 
with a kind of inversion of the natural 
sequence. He knows his Vasari almost too 
well. The modem aspect of his thought is 
exemplified, not so much in his regret, more 
than once expressed, that Oxford athletes 
have not found their sculptor (though that, 
too, smacks rather of the new Hellenism, 
the new Olympic games, than of the old), as 
in his telling of stories: above all in the 
tale of Hippolytus. To relate the story of 
a childhood, with the touching, intimate 
details of daily Bleep and waking, day 
dreams and early thoughts, in some quiet 
home in a village or ancient town, has 
always been a labour of love to the author 
of Imaginary Portraits and Marius the 
Epicurean. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than this last study of home-life and 
a mother’s love; but the young Hippo¬ 
lytus is almost as modem a child as 
Florian Deleal, though his dwelling and its 
furniture are weird and very ancient; and 
there is just a hint of the manner of Hans 
Andersen in the picture of the boy 

“ as he sat at table, like the firstborn of King 
Theseus, with two wax-lights and a fire at 
dawn or nightfall danoing to the prattle 
and laughter, a bright child, never stupidly 
weary.” 

I like him better in repoBe, lying “ in his 
cubicle hewn in the stone, the white fleeoes 
heaped warmly round him,” like the 
infant Perseus in the exquisite fragment 
of Simonides. After reading the whole 
tale of his adventures, one might take 
up Kingsley’s Heroes, and find narratives 
better authenticated by the original litera¬ 
ture, just because Kingsley had not Pater’s 
gift of imagination, creating round every 
bare idea or fact a multitude of colours and 
sounds, a whole sensible world in which 
henceforth it dwells, for us as for him. 
This is one of the secrets of the charm of 
his style, pleading against austere and 
literal truth. 

This, then, is one way of accounting for a 
certain strangeness in this interpretation of 
Greek literature and art: that tney are not 
approached directly, studied in isolation 
and explained by themselves, in the manner, 
for instance, of Prof. Butcher’s Aspects of the 


Greek Genius. We may notice again, as in 
much of the author’s work, a preference for 
minor deities; art not quite mature; in a 
former book Sparta, not Athens; now, 

“ not the later Athens, whioh is oftenest in our 
thoughts, the Athens of Perioles and Pheidias; 
but that little earlier Athens of Peisistr&tus, 
which the Persians destroyed, whioh some of 
ns perhaps would rather have seen in its early 
simplicity than the greater one.” 

The study of origins is better than the 
analysis of deoadenoe; but the materials 
for oonstruoting a picture, say of life in a 
Greek village in the heroic age, are so in¬ 
complete that the student of them may be 
tempted into a waywardness, which would 
be corrected, in dealing with a more his¬ 
torical period, by a classical standard of 
truth and taste. I do not deny Mr. Pater’s 
right to realise those early times in his own 
way. On the contrary, it is just the personal 
note in the book, the artist’s vision, not the 
antiquary’s, that makes it so delightful; 
and there is no pretension to infallibility. 

There is one conception, as is pointed out 
in Mr. Shadwell’s preface, which lies at the 
root of both parts of the book, uniting the 
essays on literature with those on sculpture. 
It is the conception of three phases in the 
life of myth, whether expressed in poetry 
or in plastic art. For instanoe, 

“In the story of Demeter, as in all Greek 
myths, we may trace the aotion of three 
different influences, whioh have moulded it with 
varying effects, in three successive phases of its 
development. There is, first, its half-oonsoious, 
instinctive or mystioal, phase, in whioh, under 
the form of an unwritten legend, living from 
mouth to mouth, and with details changing as 
it passes from place to place, there lie certain 
primitive impressions of the phenomena of the 
natural world. We may trace it next in its 
conscious, poetical, or literary phase, in whioh 
the poets become the depositaries of the vague 
instmotive product of the popular imagination, 
and handle it with a purely literary interest, 
fixing its outlines, and simplifying or develop¬ 
ing its situations. Thirdly, the myth passes 
into the ethical phase, in whioh the persons 
and the incidents of the poetical narrative are 
realised as abstract symbols, because intensely 
characteristic examples, of moral or spiritual 
conditions.” 

In “ The Myth of Demeter and Perse¬ 
phone ” the threefold growth of the myth is 
elaborately traced, with literary illustrations 
drawn from the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
from Callimachus, Ovid, and Claudian, 
and a study of the sculpture described by 
Pausanias, the black Demeter of Phigalia, 
the later work at Eleusis, the statues of Praxi¬ 
teles at Athens ; lastly, the extant marbles 
from Cnidos, in the British Museum, are 
described and criticised in detail. The 
“ Study of Dionysus ” is less methodioal. 
The thought is the same; but a greater 
freedom in the illustration of it, a play of 
fancy, infinitely graceful, in the language, 
suits the temper of the wandering god: 
now Eleutherios, the loosener of the lips 
and heart; now Zagreus, the Thracian 
hunter; always, in “ the thoughts of people 
whose days go by beside the winepress and 
under the green and purple shadows,” the 
spiritual form of the vine, twice born, of fire 
and dew. “ Spiritual form ” is borrowed 
from Blake, one of the moderns in whom 
Mr. Pater discerns a genuine survival of the 
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old, spontaneous symbolism: the temper of 
an earlier time, “ in which every impression 
men reoeived of the action of powers with¬ 
out or within them suggested to them the 
presence of a soul or will, like their own.” 
It is important to understand the meaning 
attached by Mr. Pater to the phrase; for it 
explains much that may seem far-fetched 
and fanciful, to a less penetrating observer, 
in hi < interpretation of Greek sculpture. 

“ The supreme imagination—of Pheidias in 
sculpture—of Aeschylus in the drama”—created 
“ a series of wondrous personalities; beautiful, 
perfectly understood, human outlines, embody¬ 
ing a strange, delightful, lingering sense of 
clouds and water and sun.” “The mythical 
conception, projected at last, in drama or 
sculpture is . . . form, with hands and lips 
and opened eyelids—spiritual, as conveying to 
us, in that, the soul of rain, or of a Greek 
river, or of swiftness, or purity.” 

The phrase is explained by many instances— 
Pan, Hephaestus, Demeter, the Zeus of 
Olympia, in whom 

“ the genius of Pheidias had availed to shed, 
upon the gold and ivory of the physical form, 
the blandness, the breadth, the smile of the 
open sky; the mild heat of it still coming and 
going, in the face of the father of all the 
children of sunshine and shower; as if one of 
the great white clouds had composed itself into 
it, and looked down upon them thus, out of the 
midsummer noonday.” 

The writer suppose s a sculptor to be pre¬ 
senting the image of Zeus of Dodona, 

“ who is in the trees and on the currents of the 
air. . . . Then the very soul of those moving, 
sonorous creatures would have passed through 
his hand into the eyes and hair of the image, 
as they can actually pass into the visible ex¬ 
pression of those who have drunk deeply of 
them; as we may notice, sometimes, in our 
walks on mountain or shore.” 

The thought is Wordsworth’s, as the name 
is Blake’s, avowedly. So with Dionysus: 

“ Try to conceive the image of an actual 
persoD, in whom, somehow, all those im- 

g ressions of the vine and its fruit, as the 
ighest type of the life of the green sap, had 
become incorporate ; all the scents and colours 
of its flower and fruit, and something of its 
curling foliage; the chances of its growth; 
the enthusiasm, the easy flow of more choice 
expression, as its juices mount within one; for 
the image is eloquent, too, in word, gesture, 
and glancing of the eyes, which seem to be 
informed by some soul of the vine within it; 
so conceive an image into which the beauty, 

‘ born ’ of the vine, has passed; and you have 
the idea of Dionysus.” 

“ The spiritual form,” then, is interpreted ; 
but why is it the form “ of fire and dew ” ? 
The answer is contained in three pages of 
faultless beauty; seek it there, and dream 
of parching sun and runnels of cool water, 
and the juice of the grape, and the sap in 
all green things upon earth. 

“The Bacchanals of Euripides” is ap¬ 
pended, naturally, to the “ Study of 
Dionysus ” ; whilst “ Hippolytus Veiled ’’ 
is connected, less closely, through Eleusis, 
with Dameter. As points of great interest, 
though subordinate to the legend of Hip¬ 
polytus himself, we may notice the study of 
the Attic domes before the age of Theseus; 
the presentment of Artemis, just at the 
moment of transition, in her worshipper’s 
belief about her, from the fierce Scythian 


deity of the Amazon, his mother, to “ the 
Goddess of the Ambrosial Courts,” the 
object of his own chivalrous devotion; and, 
thirdly, Aphrodite, 

“just then the best-served deity in Athens, 
with all its new wealth of colour and form, its 
gold and ivory, the acting, the musio, the 
fantastic women, beneath the shadow of the 
great walls still rising steadily.” 

Surely these adornments are strange in 
the city of Theseus! One misses, in the 
list of them, the peacocks and apes of 
Solomon. But what pictures there are of 
town and country in the essay! Contrast 
the gloomy splendours of Phaedra’s chapel 
with “ the rude stone house ” near Eleusis, 
where her rival dwelt: 

“ On the ledges of the grey cliffs above, the 
laurel groves, stem and foliage of motionless 
bronze, had spread their tents. Travellers bound 
northwards were glad to repose themselves 
there, and take directions, or provision for their 
journey onwards, from the highland people who 
came down hither to sell their honey, their cheese, 
and woollen stuff in the tiny market-place. 
At dawn the great stars seemed to bait awhile, 
burning as if for sacrifice to some pure deity, 
on those distant, obscurely named heights, 
like broken swords, the rim of the world.” 

In“The Heroic Age of Greek Art” Mr.Pater 
dwells with manifest delight on the decora¬ 
tive work in many-coloured metals, described 
by Homer and Hesiod, and shown in actual 
relics at Tiryns and Mycenae. So, in dis¬ 
cussing the sculpture of later times, he 
points out how important it is not to forget 
the minor arts associated with it. 

“ The student must remember that Greek art 
was throughout a much richer and warmer 
thing, at once with more shadows, and more of 
a dim magnificence in its surroundings, than 
the illustrations of a classical dictionary 
might induoe him to think. Critics of 
Greek sculpture have often spoken of it as 
if it had been always work in colourless 
stone, against an almost colourless background. 
Its real background . . . was a world of 
exquisite craftsmanship, touching the minutest 
details of daily life with splendour and skill.” 

That gives the keynote of the second part 
of Mr. Pater’s criticism of Greek sculpture, 
dwelling on the purely visible side of it, 
omitting now its connexion with myth. 

“I have dwelt,” he says—“I have dwelt the 
more emphatically upon the purely sensuous 
aspects of early Greek art, and on the beauty 
and charm of its mere material and workman¬ 
ship, the grace of hand in it, its chryselephan¬ 
tine character, because the direction of all the 
more general criticism since Lessing has been, 
somewhat one-sidedly, towards the ideal or 
abstract element in Greek art, towards what 
we may call its philosophical aspect.” 

But in the age of the Aeginetan marbles 
the Dorian influence grows strong; asceti¬ 
cism, restraint, must have their due. Yet that 
ascetic element in all Greek life, as well as 
art, “ the saving, Dorian spirit in Hellenism” 
which Mr. Pater praised so highly in his book 
on Plato, as well on aesthetic as on ethical 
grounds, is not made so prominent 
in these essays, which, though published 
later, are earlier in date. We hear less of 
Apollo, more of Hephaestus, the Ionian 
god, “the ‘spiritual form’ of the Asiatic 
element in Greek art.” The reaction from 
intellectualism has led the author to dwell, 
perhaps, too exclusively on the sensuous 


aspects of sculpture, the beauty of material, 
colour, and metal-work. The balance would 
probably have been restored, had the series 
been continued, to include essays on the art 
of Pheidias. And it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that just then the chrys¬ 
elephantine work was in its full splendour, 
and that the balance is disturbed precisely 
by the fact that none of that work remains. 
The historical narrative and the criticisms 
of particular works of art are admirably 
lucid and simple, if they are not so rich in 
the peculiarly felicitous qualities of Mr. 
Pater’s style as the literary chapters which 
precede them. The whole book is one 
which every lover of this writer’s work will 
bo glad to place beside his Marius and his 
Plato and Platonism, whatever opinion he 
may ultimately form as to his criticism of 
the ancient world. For myself, I am too 
grateful, after all, for the gift of so much 
beauty, to think any state ideal, even 
Plato’s, from which Walter Pater would be 
an exile. 

Campbell Dodgsok. 


The Recollections of the Very Rev. 6. D. Boyle, 

Dean of Salisbury. (Edward Arnold.) 

No one can read these interesting reminis¬ 
cences without the reflection that Dean 
Boyle has been a singularly fortunate man, 
and has deserved his good fortune. It was 
—who can deny it ?—no small bit of luck 
to have been born a Scotchman; but to 
have been born just in time to see Sir 
Walter in the flesh was still greater luck. 
Indeed, throughout life, circumstances seem 
to have been always so ordered as to have 
ensured for this fortunae filius a welcome 
from just the people whom he desired to 
know, and a fulfilment of most of the hopes 
which his well-regulated mind had been 
permitted to entertain. 

“ Onoe upon a time,” says the Dean, “ having 
lately heard from a college friend, whose 
father bad been Dean of Salisbury, of the 
charms of the Deanery garden, stretching to 
the dear water of the Wiltshire Avon, I had 
laughingly written in a book of ‘Likes and 
Dislikes ’ a wish to have a river at iny garden’s 
end, and to be Dean of Sarum.” 

The wish was realised in 1880; and in the 
years that have since elapsed the Dean has 
had just the opportunity he desired for 
cementing old friendships, making fresh 
friends, cultivating his literary tastes, and 
indulging in the “pleasures of memory.” 
In these he invites the public to share, and 
we can answer for it that those who accept 
the invitation will not be disappointed. 
From the first page to the last there is not 
a word of unkind criticism or unworthy 
depreciation in the volume. The friendli¬ 
ness, which has helped the Dean to make 
and to keep so wide a circle of friends, 
shows itself in every line, while the pride 
that he obviously feels in having mixed 
with many leaders of thought ana action 
is so natural in itself and in its expression 
that none will find fault with it. His own 
influence on those whom he has met 
may have been greater than his modesty 
would allow him to suppose. 

Dean Boyle has, of oourse, much to say 
about his Scottish cQuntrymen. Chalmers 
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Wilson, Homy Oockburn, Lord Butherfurd, 
Alison, Lockhart, and Bean Bam say were 
among those who, in the earlier half of the 
century, made society in Edinburgh famous; 
and he has something to tell us about all of 
these, as well as of many others. Of Lord 
Butherfurd his recollections are valuable, 
for—so far as we know—he has escaped the 
almost inevitable memoir. Bean Bams ay 
is presented to us in a very favourable 
aspect. We had learnt to think of him 
omefly as a humorous story-teller. He was 
more and better than that. 

“ A talk with Dean Bamsay in his study was 
great delight. He was a very pleasant com¬ 
panion ; and though, perhaps, somewhat timid 
m expressing his real sentiments, he was, in 
the best sense of the word, a man of real 
breadth. He had great influence with many 
persons of distinction and rank. I know in¬ 
stances of the fearless attitude he maintained 
when called upon to deliver his mind in family 
matters, when principle and morality were in¬ 
volved. At one time in my life I was deeply 
imbued with the views of Posey and Newman, 
and began to have grave doubts as to the 
position of the English Church. A letter of 
Frederick Denison Maurice’s in the Christian 
Remembrancer, at that time a monthly magazine, 
had attracted me; and I happened to mention 
it to Dean Ramsay, who strongly recommended 
me to read Maurice’s Kingdom of Christ, which 
he said had been greatly praised by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. The character of Gladstone, his extra¬ 
ordinary interest in theology, and bis possible 
political future, were themes on which Dean 
Bamsay delighted to dilate. Although he 
had a sincere admiration for his friend, he said 
that he detected in him a vein of vanity, and 
on one occasion I heard him utter a remarkable 
prophesy—it was when Mr. Gladstone quitted 
Sir Robert Peel's government on the question 
of Maynooth—that William Gladstone would 
cause a good deal of trouble to a good many 
people before his career was over.” 

As an Oxford man, Bean Boyle baa recol¬ 
lections of many contemporaries of more 
than academical mark. They are too 
numerous to mention. He does full justice 
to William Sewell, of Exeter, whose know¬ 
ledge of Plato should alone entitle him to 
respect. From Prof. Mozley he learnt much, 
but confirms the testimony of others as to 
his incapacity for preaching. Perhaps the 
two men among Bean Boyle’s many friends 
at this period who most interest us are 
Clough and Goniogton. Of the latter he 
says: 

"There was a reality and strength in all his 
work which made one feel that ho was like a 
great sledge-hammer in the world of literature. 
When you walked with Conington, you were 
obliged to feel that your intellect was on 
the full stretch. He delighted to talk of 
his favourite authors, and it was marvellous 
with what accuracy he quoted long passages. 
Under his influence, for at one time I was 
his private pupil, I made acquaintance with 
many books 1 should otherwise have been 
ignorant of. During the long period of my 
intimate friendship with him, I do not think a 
cross or angry word ever escaped him. ... As 
a critic of compositions he was unrivalled. . . . 
I thought him a better Greek than Latin 
scholar, but when he was elected to the pro¬ 
fessorship he made it his object to work his 
chair in the way most useful to the Uni¬ 
versity. His energy was immense. When 
once threatened with blindness, he began his 
well-known translation of Virgil’s great poem, 
in order, as he said, to have resource, if his 
eyesight failed him ” 


Many capital criticisms by this great scholar 
are added; and it may not be generally 
known that he was candidate for the chair 
at Edinburgh which Prof. Blackie, whose 
death we are now mourning, obtained and 
adorned. 

Bean Boyle’s circle of friends re¬ 
ceived some notable additions on his 
removal to Worcestershire, where his life 
as a parish priest—first as curate and then 
as incumbent—was almost wholly spent. 
He was fortunate in beginning work 
under such a man as Claughton, who had 
made Kidderminster a most successful 
training school for the younger clergy. 
Association with so good a scholar and so 
genial a companion as the Vicar was itself 
an education; and to this must be added the 
intimacy with the Lytteltons at Hagley, 
and the Olives at Solihull, of which he has 
much to record. It is easy to understand 
that in the Bean’s memory these are 
reckoned as “ golden days,” and that he 
dwells upon them with especial fondness. 
Brought up as a Presbyterian, becoming at 
an early age an Episcopalian, but yet re¬ 
taining a warm affection for the Church of 
his native land, Bean Boyle—even if his 
temperament had been different — could 
scarcely have become a High Church¬ 
man. Any tendency in that direc¬ 
tion whioh the wonderful influence of 
Newman might have created was 
speedily counteracted by an intimacy with 
Bean Stanley which, begun at Oxford, 
became closer and closer with advancing 
years. The sympathy between the two 
Beans was complete; the admiration of the 
younger for the elder was unstinted and un¬ 
qualified. It finds expression on many a 
page. The last words in this pleasant 
volume are taken from an unfinished poem 
of Mrs. Archer Clive; and we are glad to 
see that the Bean is one of those who have 
not forgotten her claims to be numbered 
among the poets of our time. Jeffrey was 
not an indulgent critic, but from his lips 
fell the remark, "Three stanzas of The 
Grave, I think, are as fine as anything in 
Gray’s Elegy ” ; and we venture to say such 
praise is not extravagant. 

As years go on the Bean, we hope, will 
add largely to his store of recollections, and 
give the world a further opportunity of 
making acquaintance with them. 

Chables J. Bobinson. 


Corea or Cho-Sen: the Land of the Morning 
Calm. By A. Henry Savage Landor. 
With Illustrations from Drawings made 
by the Author. (Heinemann.) 

Mb. Lakdob has given us the book about 
Korea that at present is most wanted. For 
information concerning the physical features 
and political history of the oountry, we have 
Oppert, Boss, Ballet, and other writers ; 
while some forecast as to its ultimate suzer¬ 
ainty, when the present war, whose pretext 
is the condition of Korea, is ended, may be 
expected from Mr. Henry Norman’s forth¬ 
coming work. Consequently, the more 
welcome is information about the social side 
of Korean life from the point of view of a 
shrewd and privileged observer. That Mr. 
Landor is more skilful with the pencil than 


the pen may detract from the artistic com¬ 
pleteness of his book; but this in no wise 
affects its value as a straightforward, un¬ 
varnished, and often amusing account of the 
manners and oustoms of a people in whom 
reoent events have awakened interest. 

Leaving Nagasaki in a Japanese steamer 
on Christmas Bay, 1890, that festival being 
duly observed by consumption of "loast 
tulkey, plan pudding, welly, boldeau, 
polt,” ana other good things, Chemulpo was 
reached in four days. The "Bai butzu” 
or “ Great God ” Hotel is not of a rank to 
be “ double-starred ” in future handbooks 
of Korea—or, to use the native name, 
Cho-Sen—the varied menu of the s.s. Higo- 
Maru being exchanged for the Barmecide 
feast of a tin of oondensed milk as the 
single item in a New Tear’s dinner. How¬ 
ever, if food was scant, there was no lack of 
company; a crowd of Japs, each with his 
visiting card and salutations of the season, 
foroed an entry into Mr. Landor’s presence 
while he was breaking the ice (for Korea 
is as cold as Canada) for his morning 
bath. The New Tear is a lively time in 
Korea. The population breaks out into 
free fights which last a fortnight; old scores 
are paid off, and the Lord of Misrule has 
unchecked sway. But, with the exception 
of kite-flying, in which pastime old and 
young alike indulge, the seniors betting 
thereon with a Berby-like ardour, stone and 
dub fights between teams drawn from 
villages and guilds, are the national sport 
in this miscalled Land of the Morning 
Calm. 

The Chosenese are of Mongolian raoe, 
with a dash here and there of the Caucasian, 
chiefly among the upper classes, where white 
complexions and approximation to " Aryan” 
type, as Mr. Landor defines it, prevail. 
Like other travellers, he is struck with the 
good features of the men. 

“ Taken altogether, the Korean is a fine-looking 
fellow; his lace iB oval-shaped, and generally 
long when seen full face; bnt it is slightly 
concave in profile, the nose being somewhat 
flat at the bndge between the eyes, and having 
wide nostrils. The chin is generally small, 
narrow, and receding, while the lips are, as a 
rule, heavy; the upper lip turned up and 
showing the teeth, while the lower one hangs 
pitifully downwards, denoting, therefore, little 
or no strength of character. They possess good 
teeth, and these are beautifully white, which is 
a blessing for people like them who continually 
show them. The almond-shaped jet black eyes, 
veiled by that curious weird look peculiar to 
Eastern eyes, is probably the redeeming part 
of their face, and in them is depioted good¬ 
nature, pride, and softness of heart.” 

Their appetites are astounding; but as for 
the women-folk, they must feed on the 
crumbs which fall from their lords’ tables. 
In everything they have the worst of it, with 
the exception of being permitted to roam the 
streets and pay visits after dark. Only on 
five specified nights of the year are men 
allowed, under pain of punishment, to 
walk abroad during the " women’s hours.” 
But the privilege accorded to the Korean 
ladies is of doubtful value, seeing that the 
streets are perilous at nightfall by the 
presence of tigers and other beasts of prey, 
which leap the dty walls. Indeed, a drearier 
life tbun that of the woman, be she mail, 
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wife, or conoabine, there cannot well be. 
She is shut up at the age of four or five in 
a separate part of the house; betrothed as 
a mere child to a boy whom she has never 
seen, and may not see till years have passed, 
when she becomes his appanage and toiling 
slave. She has no name, being known only 
as the “ daughter of So-and-So,” or as the 
“ wife of So-and-So.” When she becomes 
a mother her boys are removed from her 
oare at a very early age, their birth, as in 
other countries where ancestor-worship has 
developed into an elaborate cult, being more 
welcome than that of girls. “Should a 
woman of the better classes be left a widow, 
she must wear mourning as long as she 
lives, and is not allowed to re-many.” 
Sometimes she performs the ancient rite of 
the jamun, as it is called in Korea, and 
follows her spouse to the other world; but 
if she has a son, duty keeps her by his side 
as one who will pay the family honours 
to his dead father. Both Confucianism 
and Buddhism—this last chiefly represented 
by a parcel of lazy, immoral monks and 
more reputable nuns—have slender foot¬ 
hold in the country. No bonzes are, under 
penalty of decapitation, allowed within any 
Korean city, their unwise interference in 
politics in time past having proved “ an 
unparalleled nuisance and danger to the con¬ 
stitution.” The old Shamanism, which has 
been the dominant religion of Northern 
Asia from the dawn of history, is the 
popular creed of the Koreans. Hence a 
universal animistic belief, the employment 
of sorcerers, rain-doctors, and the usual 
thaumaturgics. The dead being buried on 
hilltops, it is there that the ghosts con¬ 
gregate. 

“ No Korean of sound mind or body, however 
brave or fearless of death in battle, can ever be 
induced to walk out at night cn the mountain 
slopes, and even in the daytime a great deal of 
uneasiness is shown by the natives should they 
have, to climb a hill. On such occasions they 
provide themselves with armfuls of stones, 
whioh, as they go up, they throw violently 
one by one at these imaginary beings; and the 
hills close to the towns are simply covered 
with heaps of stones thrown at these mythical 
dwellers of the mountains.” 

The/owr det mortt and the festa dei morti 
of France and Southern Italy, which are 
the lineal descendants of the Boman feralia, 
itself the offspring of a venerable cult of 
barbarism, have their correspondences in 
the New Year’s Day visit of the Koreans to 
the burial-places of their dead, with cere¬ 
mony of prayers and incense, followed by 
feastings. Pathetic, too, and with a moral 
to which the Society for Psychical Research 
might with profit give heed, is the following 
story with which Mr. Landor concludes his 
aooount of the annual function at the tombs: 

“ A few months previous to my visit to Seoul, 
a foreigner had visited the king soliciting orders 
for installations of telephones. The king, much 
astonished and pleased at the wonderful in¬ 
vention, immediately, at great expense, set 
about connecting by telephone the tomb of the 
queen-dowager with the royal palace—a dis¬ 
tance of several miles. Needless to say, though 
many hours a day was spent by his majesty and 
his suite listening at their end of the telephone, 
and a watchman kept all night in case the 
queen-dowager should wake up from her 


eternal sleep, not a message., or a sound, or 
murmur even, was heard, whioh result caused 
the telephone to be condemned as a fraud by 
his Majesty the King of Cho-Sen.” 

Seoul, the capital, is a city of squalid 
houses and fetid streets, without a single 
building of any importance. The hospitality 
of its foreign residents secured Mr. Landor 
comfortable quarters; and his repute as an 
artist, of which the present volume, like its 
predecessor on The Hairy Ainu, affords 
good evidence, procured him entree to the 
royal palace and the patronage of the king. 
Difficulties had met him in his rdle of 
itinerant portrait painter. Un one occasion 
he had to flee for his life, or, at least, to 
preserve a whole skin, from an infuriated 
mother who caught him in the act of 
sketching her child, the woman, doubtless, 
being influenced bv the common barbaric 
idea that harm would be wrought the boy 
through his likeness. Another difficulty 
arose when one of the royal subjects of 
his brush was dissatisfied because, being 
painted in profile, his other eye was in¬ 
visible. Except that no blood was drawn 
in this case, the story resembles one told by 
Gatlin. He had sketched one of the Sioux 
chiefs in profile, and was asked why half 
the face was left out. Then Shouka, the 
Dog, taunted the chief, saying, “ The white 
man knows that you are but half a man.” 
Whereupon shots were fired between them, 
with the result that the part of the face 
which Gatlin had not painted was tom 
away! 

There is a lack of orderly arrangement, 
with consequent repetitions, in Mr. Landor’s 
pages, seemingly in keeping with the 
motl ey scenes through which he oonducts 
us. We wander about the filthy streets 
of Seoul, watching the white-clothed, un¬ 
washed crowd jeering at a dismal pro¬ 
cession of condemned men, of starved and 
livid mien, tied to crosses, and carried on 
carts beyond the Gate of the Dead, to 
execution; the mounted officials—a set of 
corrupt leeches—perched on high saddles 
on tiny ponies, a footman on each side hold¬ 
ing the dignitary in his seat; strings of 
coolies carrying on wooden frames heaps of 
the Korean currency—small brass coins of 
whioh about three thousand are equivalent 
to a two-shilling dollar; sentinels mounting 
guard in baskets filled with rags and cotton¬ 
wool; and last, but not least, majesty itself 
upborne in palanquin; another palanquin 
exactly its double following or preceding 
with dummy figure of majesty inside, so 
that none among the crowd may know in 
which vehicle the king sits. In taking leave 
of our agreeable guide, we have only to 
suggest that should a second edition of the 
book be called for—a success which it un¬ 
doubtedly merits—the author will find that 
its interest will not be lessened, while a 
certain lack of dignity will be repaired, by 
the excision of the slangy expressions and 
feeble puns which here and there disfigure 
the pages. 

Edward Clodd. 
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RUYSBROECK AND MAETERLINCK. 

L'Omement det Nocet spirituellet. Traduit 
du Flamand de Ruysbroeck 1’Admirable: 
et accompagn6 d’une Introduction. Far 
Maurice Maeterlinck. (Laoomblez.) 

Ruytbroeck and the Mystics. Translated by 
Jane T. Stoddart. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Flemish monk, Jan van Ruysbroeck, 
shares with Swedenborg and Jakob Boehm* 
a reputation for spiritual wisdom bordering 
on madness. There is this difference, how¬ 
ever : Ruysbroeck was never constructive, aa 
Swedenborg was; and, again, though an 
ecstatic, was neverseduoed by his imagination 
nor allured by his remotest and strangest 
fantasies into the actual quagmire of 
dementia, as happened again and again 
with the German dreamer, the intermittent 
wind of whose sanity never did more than 
rend clear and startling rifts in the cloudy 
wrack whioh continuously obscured his. 
mind. 

John of Ruysbroeck is so-called because 
no more of him is known than that he was 
the monk John who had been born at the 
little village of Ruysbroeck, between Hal 
and Brussels. To this day one may see, in 
the famous Green Valley in the Forest of 
Soignee, near the Belgian capital, the ruins 
of the Abbey of Gronendal, which this cele¬ 
brated monk, mystic, and saint founded in 
the fourteenth century. Early in life his 
piety and spiritual illumination marked him 
out for the service of God. While ever 
remaining humble and austerely simple, in 
outward aspect as well as in inward verity, 
he exercised year by year so potent an 
influence that, from an insignificant parish 
priest in the churoh of Sainte Gudule, he 
became first a hermit of European fame for 
his sanctity and wisdom, and afterwards the 
founder of this great abbey. Long before 
he died, at the patriarchal age of 106, 
his contemporaries bestowed upon him 
the cognomen with which his natal name 
is now invariably associated. The atmo¬ 
sphere of that day was charged with tragio 
passion as well as passionate tragedy: it 
was the day, too, of the dreamers who 
expressed themselves in colour instead of in 
words—that strange procession of painters 
who were also rapt visionaries, from the 
Meister Wilhelm to Jehan de Bruges, the 
Van Eycks and Hans Memlinck. Other 
“ passionates” of the spiritual life had oaused 
reverent rumours throughout Christendom, 
pre-eminently St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Thomas & Kempis. When Ruysbroeck 
l’Admirable died, there were those who 
thought that the man nearest to God, sinoe 
Christ Himself, had passed away. 

No doubt in Belgium and Holland, and 
to some extent in Germany, M. Maeter¬ 
linck’s book, published between three and 
four years ago, has acted as a stimulant 
to a more thorough study of the life-work 
of the Brabant mystic. Still, it is unlikely 
that more than one or two students have 
the requisite knowledge, patience, sympathy, 
time, and opportunity for a scrupulous and 
ordered perusal of the following works, any 
one of which might discourage even the 
most ardent occultist: “ Le Livre des Douze 
Bdguines ” ; “ Le Miroir du Salut etemel ” ; 
“ Le Livre du Tabernacle spirituel”; “ La 
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Fiacre 6tinoelante”; “ Le Livre de la 
Supreme V6rit6”; “Le Livre dee Sept 
Degree de 1’Amour spirituel ”; 11 Le Livre 
dee Sept Chateaux”; “Le LivreduBoyaume 
dee Aim6s ” ; “ Le Livre dee Quatre Tenta- 
tione ”; “ Le Livre dee Douze Vertue ” ; 
“ Le Livre de la Foi chrCtienne”; “L’Ome- 
ment dee Nooee epirituellee.” Those enthu- 
eiaste, however, who would fain persevere, 
and are not oontent with “ The Adornment 
of the Spiritual Marriage, which, with 
infinite care and skill, MT Maeterlinck hae 
rendered in excellent French, will find 
revised, simplified, and authentic texts in 
the reprints of a Flemish society, “De 
Maetsohappij der Viaemsche Bibliophilen.” 

I have given the names of Buysbroeck’s 
works in their French equivalents, as 
specified by M. Maeterlinck in his scholarly 
and suggestive essay upon “ L’Admirable ” 
and his writings. In this connexion Buys¬ 
broeck’s translator has a significant passage: 

“ 11 fallait, pour rfealiaer un pen, ioi oomme 
ailleurs, ces terreurs de l’amour, une langue 
qui eAt la toute-puissanoe intrinsfeque des 
langues a peu pr£s immAmoriales. Or, le 
flamand la possSae et peut-fitre que plusieurs 
de see mots ont enoore en eux lea images des 
Cpoques gladaires [sic], H avait done a son usage 
un des modes du verbe presque original, oil les 
mots sont reellement des lampes derrieire les 
ideas, tandia que ohez nous, les idees doivent 
eclairer les mots; aussi fcien j'incline a croire 
que toute langue pense tonjours plus que 
l’homme, mtme de gfenie, qui l’emploie et qui 
n’en est que le cceur momentanC. . . .” 

I am not aware if any other writer has 
demonstrated the theory of a language 
having “ the intrinsic omnipotence of 
tongues which are almost immemorial ”; but 
I opine that a scrupulous philologist, even if 
he allowed that the Flemish dialect possesses 
this power, would not lightly admit that 
several of its words contain images dating 
from the glacial epoch. 

The longest, and by some critics con¬ 
sidered the most important, of Buysbroeck’s 
works, is “Dat boec van den Gheesteleken 
Tabemacule.” It is in this book that occurs 
the most famous passage in the mystic’s 
writings—that passage, at least, most often 
quoted by mediaeval and later commen¬ 
tators: the interpretation of the spiritual 
flowers embroidered on the hangings of the 
tabernacle. Anyone who wishes to read 
this strange rhapsody, moving and con¬ 
vincing amid all its mysticism, will find it 

S noted in full in M. Maeterlinck’s intro- 
uction to V Omement de* Noce* epirituelks, 
along with extracts from the “ Interpreta¬ 
tions ” of the fishes and the several parts 
of a fish, and of the twelve jewels of the 
breastplate. It is a matter of regret that 
M. Maeterlinck did not make a full antho¬ 
logy from the many works of Buysbroeck, 
rather than set himself to the rendering of the 
long, often wearisome, and monotonously 
repetitive “ Adornment of the Spiritual 
Marriage.” He would, thus, have done 
singular service. He himself admits that 
“ The Book of the Seven Steps of the Ladder 
of Love ” is “ one of the most beautiful 
works of a saint, whose works are all 
strange and beautiful ”: a passage from 
whioh, if I remember rightly, has been 
translated by that profound and suggestive 
writer, Ernest Hello—the passage, I mehn, 


wherein Buysbroeck discusses the four 
melodies of heaven. In all these strange 
books there is unfolded “ the drama of the 
divine love on the uninhabitable peaks of 
the spirit ”: each, emphatically, is “ a dark 
sympnony of oonteiaplatiea.” 

Let me add, that for those who prefer to 
read of Buysbroeck and his work in 
English, they oould not have a more exact 
and at the same time more sympathetic 
translation than that of Miss Jane T. 
Stoddart. Her book, however, is practi¬ 
cally nothing more than an English ren¬ 
dering of M. Maeterlinck’s essay; for the 
dosing thirty pages consist of selected 
passages from “L’Ornement des Nooes 
spirituelles,” which are neither representa¬ 
tive nor in themselves particularly note¬ 
worthy. 

William Sharp. 


NEW HOVELS. 

Dalefolk. By Alioe Bea. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Into the Highwayi and Hedge*. By F. F. 

Montr6sor. (Hutchinson.) 

Madame San*- Gene. By Edmond Lepelletier. 
Translated and edited by J. A. J'. de 
Yilliers. (Ghatto & Wind us.) 

The Faded Poppy. By Henry Keane. 
(Hodder Brothers.) 

What Gold cannot Buy. By Mrs. Alexander. 
(White.) 

The Invettigatiom of John Pym. By David 
Christie Murray. (White.) 

The Tree of Life, and Other Storie*. By Julius 
Medley. (Bemington.) 

The name of the author of Dalefolk is un¬ 
familiar to us, but she certainly deserves 
to be heard of again. Her novel stands out 
from the general mass of fiction for its 
faithful and unexaggerated pictures of 
Cumberland life. We have no great love 
for a story that deals with two generations, 
because it is rather exasperating to get 
interested in certain characters in the first 
sixty pages, and then find them killed off 
and their children taking their place. 
However, there is a good reason for this in 
Miss Bea’s case, as she shows how a curse 
is laid upon the family of a Cumberland 
“ statesman ” in one generation, and removed 
in the next. I he Bev. Joseph Mosely, the 
saturnine vicar of Blengdale, is denounced 
to his bishop through the medium of an 
anonymous letter. His mind was not very 
strong or dear before this event, but after 
it his mental equilibrium beoomes seriously 
disturbed. Slander having associated the 
name of William Frear, of Miterdale Head, 
with the anonymous letter, Mosely roundly 
curses him ana all that is his from the pulpit, 
to the consternation of the whole village 
and of Frear in particular. If Frear had be¬ 
haved with a little common sense, the thing 
might have been put right; but then, where 
would have been these very interesting 
three volumes? Instead of having it out 
at once with the parson, Frear merely says 
that he will never set foot over his door¬ 
step again. So the curse begins to work, 
and matters are made worse when the mad 


parson falls over Baven’s Crag and is killed. 
Frear had tried to save him, but he gets the 
credit of his death. Frear soon afterwards 
dies, and also his wife; and the popular 
feeling with regard to the curse is intensi¬ 
fied by the scheming of a villain who has 
long been manoeuvringto obtain possession 
of Miterdale Head. However, just when 
his plans are at the point of fruition, the 
whole plot is blown into the air, the name 
of honest Will Frear is ole&red in the eyes 
of the public, and a happy issue is arrived 
at by the marriage of hu son Hartly with 
the niece of the man who had really been 
responsible for the anonymous letter. This 
story is evidently the production of one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
people and soenery she so dearly describes. 
If me author manifests the same conscien¬ 
tious spirit in succeeding works, she may 
look to taking an honourable place in fiotion. 

The story entitled Into the Highway* and 
Hedge* is strong, and, to a considerable 
extent, original. The idea of catching a 
soul on the rebound, like that of Margaret 
Deane’s, by the presentment of a religious, 
ideal, is perhaps not new, but it is elaborated 
here with exceptional skill. Barnabas 
Thorpe, as a preacher, is the same type of 
man as John Burns the political reformer. 
He lives and feels intensely, and makes 
others feel that life should be full of earnest 
purpose. He was a very rough diamond 
indeed, but if his head was sometimes wrong 
his heart was right. Sprung from the ranks 
of the poor, he knew how to sympathise 
with them, and it gave him more delight 
to work in the slums than to be received 
in the mansions of the wealthy. The 
author observes that he by no means 
agrees with all Thorpe’s opinions; but he 
justly adds that “the men who fight 
for their ideals have been, and always 
will be, the saving dement in a world 
which happily has never yet been left 
without them.” It was because Thorpe 
seemed perfectly content to lose all that the 
world in general regard as worth having, 
that he made such an ineffaceable im¬ 
pression on the soul of Margaret Deane. 
She left a home of luxury to follow him in 
his course of self-sacrifice; but ehe did not 
love him as a man, though he was her 
husband, until she understood the depths 
of his sublime unselfishness. It was when 
she saw him ready to lay down his own life 
to shield another that she realised his 
greatness. A second lover who tries to win 
Margaret, and who is a great contrast to 
Thorpe, is likewise a fine study. This book 
is so admirably Conceived and written that 
Mr. Montresor’s next venture must excite 
unusual interest. 

In Madame Sane- Gene we have a romance 
of the times of Bonaparte, founded on the 
play by Sardou and Moreau. As literature 
it counts for little, but as a story it is both 
vivid and exciting. It approaches very close 
sometimes to the vulgar and the question¬ 
able, but probably no one who took it up 
could lay it down till the last page was 
finished. The jolly, warm-hearted Madame 
Sans-GSne is presented to us under three 
aspects —as washerwoman, vivandtere, and 
duchess. Her life had those startling 
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transformations of which the court of 
Napoleon furnished many examples ; for 
as the conqueror of Europe could not make 
the old aristocracy come to him, he was 
obliged to create his own order of nobility. 
When the story opens, our heroine becomes 
the wife of a young sergeant, who, owing 
to his brilliant deeds in the field, soon 
blossoms into Marshal Lefebvre and the 
Duke of Dantzio. Although the Duchess 
cannot throw off the manners of the wash- 
tub, and is more than once in danger of 

emitting “ a big, big d-” at the 

Emperor’s splendid court functions, we 
have a strong liking for her; for she and 
Lefebvre are almost the only couple who 
retain the affections of their youth, and 
conjugal fidelity. It is amusing to read 
of the Emperor being dunned at the 
Tuileries for the washing bill which had 
remained undischarged since his impecunious 
days as a subaltern. This sketch is full of 
movement, but we cannot say that the 
reader would do well in accepting all its 
piquant details as historical truth. 

We desire to speak with moderation, but 
in our honest opinion The Faded Poppy is one 
of the silliest books it has ever been our lot 
to read. The author himself calls it “a 
fragment of Philistine melodrama and as 
there was apparently no excuse why it 
should ever have been begun, so there is 
equally no valid reason why it should ever 
have come to an end. The work is nothing 
but a series of oonfused and discursive 
thoughts on every topic under the sun— 
from Ohuroh ritual to Letty Lind and 
dancing at the Empire, from Esoteric 
Buddhism to Shakspere, Buskin, Parnell, 
and John Oliver Hobbes! There is a good 
deal about magnetic force, and not a little 
about lunacy. The latter, perhaps, was to 
be expected, considering the manner in 
which many of the characters act. We 
hope that Mr. Keane is young, because 
that might be a partial excuse for his 
ill-digested lucubrations; moreover, he 
would be all the more likely to look back 
with regret in after years upon this extra¬ 
ordinary literary venture, which, for his 
sake, we can only wish consigned to im¬ 
mediate oblivion. 

Mrs. Alexander’s little story, What Gold 
Cannot Buy, is very charming; but the one 
weak point in it as regards plot is that, 
when the heroine is introduced into the 
house of her husband’s mother, it is at 
once too obvious whom she is. This mother 
is a hard, proud, imperious woman, who has 
cast off her favourite son because he has 
married beneath him, as she thinks. The 
husband goes off on active naval service, 
and his young wife enters his mother’s ser¬ 
vice as companion, gradually winning that 
which “ gold cannot buy ”—her esteem and 
affection. The studies of character are 
excellent, and the sketch is simply and 
naturally written. 

Mr. Christie Murray’s gifts as a novelist 
are too good to be wasted on detective 
stories, even were they of the first order. 
Having said this, we can admit that the 
brief fetches collected under the title of 
The Investigations of John Pym are quite up 
to the mark to which we have been accus¬ 


tomed in similar work by Conan Doyle, 
Dick Donovan, and others. If the phrase 
be permissible, Mr. Murray has caught to 
a nicety the “ patter ” of the detective story¬ 
teller. They are nearly all oouched in the 
same form and style; and when you have 
read one you have read all, as regards 
literary workmanship. All the rest consists 
of tike particular nature of the individual 
crime, and the particular way in which its 
perpetrator is brought to book. “ The 
Case of Muelvos y Sagra” is a creepy 
story, but it is not the first time that the 
gigantic Brazilian spider has been used by 
a villain to aid him in his murderous intents. 
“The Mystery of the Patent Spur” is, 
perhaps, the most painfully grapMo sketch 
in the volume. 

The name of the author of The Tree of 
Life and the character of his work are in 
excellent accord, for a wonderful “ medley ” 
the book is. All the stories are of an ultra- 
sensational type. In the first we hear of 
mysterious “ voices and there is a crazy 
old fool who believes in the Tree of Life, the 
Talisman of Talismans, &c. He astonishes 
his son by telling him that, as he has been 
kissed on the Ups by a woman, and can 
therefore never fulfil his occult purposes, 
he intends to boil him to death in a pot, 
like a cabbage. This “ pleasure,” however, 
he foregoes, and makes him sit down to 
write out a journal instead. In the second 
story we have a set of Spanish villains who 
have sworn to exterminate a certain family. 
Two people get roasted alive; and a beautiful 
young girl of high lineage is likewise just 
about to be sacrificed, when she is miracu¬ 
lously preserved, and in the end marries 
her rescuer. The third story introduces us 
to a collection of hardened reprobates, titled 
and otherwise. Lastly, “The Land of 
Pearls ” relates a story that is quite worthy 
of the rest, showing how an English 
family just on the verge of starvation are 
saved by the arrival of a box of pearls from 
abroad, which are converted into fabulous 
wealth. It is difficult to say what flights 
of imagination Mr. Medley may not attain 
to if this farrago of ridiculous improbabilities 
be his first effort. 

G. Babnbtt Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Messes. Stone & Rembaix, of Chicago, have 
begun the publication of an Edition dSfinitif of 
the Works of Edgar Allan Foe, newly oollected 
and edited, with a memoir, critical introduction, 
and notes, by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Qeorge Edward Woodberry, the" illustrations 
by A. E. Sterner. There are to be ten volumes 
in all, to contain all Poe’s “permanent” 
writings, tales, reviews, and poems. The main 
object of the editors has been to produce an 
authoritative text, according to the latest 
revision of the author in his lifetime. For this 
purpose, they have had recourse not only to the 
original issues, but also to the MS. notes in the 
author’s own copies. For the prose, they have 
been content to print the final form of the text 
that has Poe’s authority, without indicating the 
divergencies, though they have not been 
careful to preserve the original punctuation; 
but for the poems, it is proposed to publish 
every variant reading, what the editors term 
“a complete variorum.” At present, we have 


three volumes before us, containing only a 
portion of the Tales. The general title is 
retained, of “Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque ”; but the editors have adopted a 
sub-classification of their own, and the order 
is not the familiar one. So far as we 
have noticed, there is only one actual novelty: 
a short pieoe called “The Elk,” descriptive 
of American scenery. We are not told from 
what source it is taken, though we would not 
for a moment doubt its authenticity. But, 
generally, there is something to desire in the 
matter of bibliographical reference. Perhaps 
we shall have a complete bibliography of Poe 
in the last volume—a thing which is much to 
be desired. Each of these three volumes has 
a portrait for frontispieoe. Two of them are 
from daguerreotypes, resembling (but not 
identical with) the photograph in Mr. John H. 
Ingram’s edition. The third, which is engraved 
from a picture in the possession of Mr. 
Griswold, shows Poe apparently younger, and 
without the saturnine aspect. There are also 
three or four imaginative drawings in eaoh 
volume, which we cannot regard as altogether 
successful. Of the two editors, Mr. Stedman 
contributes a critical introduction to the Talas; 
while Mr. Woodberry has condensed his Life 
of Poe into a brief but sufficient memoir. Mr. 
Woodberry’s general attitude, as is well known, 
is by no means one of unmixed eulogy; and it 
must be admitted that the correspondence 
which has recently seen the light tends to 
confirm the harsh verdict of Poe’s earliest 
biographer, B. W. Griswold. Of Poe’s moral 
character, the lees said the better. His work 
is but one more example of genius, stimulated, 
if finally crushed, by poverty, misery, and 
disease. It remains to state that the volumes 
are admirably printed, on hand-made paper, 
at the University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Troubadours and Courts of Love 
(“Social Science” Seriesl. By J. F. Bow- 
botham. (Sonnenschein.) This volume in¬ 
augurates a new series, and that auspiciously. 
It is indeed admirably adapted to its purpose, 
which is to convey instruction blended with 
entertainment to ears which are not over sen¬ 
sitive or too fastidious. In part unconsciously, 
in part on purpose, Mr. Bowbotham writes 
well down to his audience. When required 
he pads with the usual stuff about gallant 
knights and ladies gay, nor does he disdain an 
occasional “ topical ” allusion. Of course most 
of this stuff is poor enough, but somehow it 
does not jar: he rambles on so confidently, so 
jauntily, and so good-humouredly that he 
carries us along without a protest. His 
remarks are often bombastic or in bad taste, 
and his style at times meretricious; but his 
faults are, after all, of the good old conven¬ 
tional kind, and his style is always easy, 
intelligible, and equable. In short, it has all 
the elements of popularity. The book will 
amuse and instruct where a sounder work 
would be refused a hearing, and we wish it the 
success it deserves. Mr. Bowbotham’s industry 
and enterprise are prodigious. He has 
produced successful books on The History 
of Music and on The Great Composers, 
and we believe several epios. In fact he is at 
present engaged upon an epic which he de¬ 
scribes as not only the most important but the 
“longest” of the present century. Clearly 
Mr. Bowbotham is something of a literary 
enthusiast; and one hardly likes, though really 
one ought, to exhort him to abjure a form of 
expression which is so unlikely to ensure an 
audience, and to urge him to oonfine himself to 
the sphere for which he is so well fitted. This 
volume must imply a considerable power of rapid 
work. It is no mere bookmaking. Granted 
that much, even of the references, is borrowed 
straight from standard works, mainly French, 
the works have evidently been read and care- 
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fully compared. But beyond them the author 
haa evidently read widely, not only in the old 
Komance poets themselves, but in cognate 
subjects. Some of his remarks and notes are 
sure evidence, especially where they dis¬ 
play some individual eocentricity of his 
own. An immense amount of informa¬ 
tion has been got into the volume. The author 
is, however, too versatile and lively to be 
critically accurate. A story does not lose in 
his telling, nor does he forego his wonted con¬ 
fidence when he touches on subjects of which 
he knows little. Thus, in estimating the influence 
of the First Crusade on the rude Normans and 
Eoglish, he seems not to know that the Normans 
were not visiting the East for the first time, 
and that already they had imbibed a tincture 
of Oriental culture. Again, professing to quote 
William of Malmesbury, he amthfies and 
embellishes the anecdotes about William of 
Poitou, describing quite fully the mock nun¬ 
nery of oourtesans which he founded at Niort. 
Now Malmesbury does not say he founded one 
at all, but only that he " talked of ” founding 
one—in short, a mere sacrilegious joke, which 
after all the Count very likely never uttered. 
If Mr. Bowbotham embroiders a good deal, it 
follows that he repeats with gusto the exag¬ 
gerations and inventions of the old writers: 
such as the absurd description of the glories of 
the Caliph’s palace (p. 11), where " a sheaf of 
living quicksilver jetted up in a basin of alabas¬ 
ter, and made a brightness too dazzling for the 
eye to dwell on.” Wliat force known to the 
Arabs could “ jet up ” so heavy a metal; and if 
it did, would there be anything dazzling about 
itP The old quioksilver lie is very typical. 
The writers can only have seen mercury m very 
small quantities. It was precious; its proper¬ 
ties were marvellous. So they multiply it at 
will as an appendage of royalty. Hence the 
absurd lie gravely repeated down to to-day 
about the wonderful bed of the Mogul 
emperor, a silk mattress floating on a tank of 
quicksilver. The inference was a luxurious 
springiness and oscillation from the “ quick¬ 
ness” or “life” of the “silver.” In reality 
it would depend upon the specific gravity of 
the great man whether he enjoyed the pleasures 
of a plank bed, or whether the treacherous 
metal opened and closed over him for ever. 
In any case, a few nights of this luxury and 
the fumes of the mercury would have salivated 
him into his grave. But these myths die hard. 
Mr.' Bowbotham is, indeed, often inaccurate 
in his random allusions. Thus he calls Louis 
VII. the Dauphin of France. In his account 
of the rise of minstrelsy in England, while 
properly ascribing much to Eleanor of Guienne, 
he totally ignores the two queens of Henry I., 
who were surely the first and greatest 
patronesses of poetry and music. Again, 
in throwing doubt on the genuineness of 
Robert of Normandy’s poem on the chestnut 
groves at Cardiff Castle, he does not ask 
whether the chestnut was then aoolimatised in 
Wales. We think it was not. These occasional 
slips are, after all, of no great importance, and 
sue balanced by some very judicious remarks 
and reflections here and there. Mr, Bowbotham’s 
strongest point, perhaps, is his clear distinction 
between the terms troubadour and trouvere, 
with which we entirely agree. Nor must we 
forget to praise the extremely clever, ingenious, 
and often felicitous English versions of 
troubadour poetry, apparently from Mr. Bow¬ 
botham’s own pen, especially the “ Be m play ” 
of Bertrand de Born, and Araaud Daniels’s 
six tine “ Lo ferm voler,” in whioh the intense 
difficulty and intricacy of rhyme is triumphantly 
grappled with. 

We hasten togive welcome, in however brief 
a form, to Mr. Henry Nevinson’s Neighbours of 
Ours (Bristol: Arrowsmith). It is probably 
the best book in a series that a local publisher 


has made already celebrated; and if we review 
it in “ Current Literature ” at all, it is not 
that we think there is denied to it the chances 
of an enduring life. Like Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets —whioh might 
have -been even better than it is had it owed 
nothing to the influence of the abrupt methods 
of Mr. Healey’s showy journalism— Neighbours 
of Ours is a book on East-end life. And Mr. 
Nevinson, like Mr. Morrison, knows his theme: 
nay, Mr. Nevinson knows his theme from the 
inside, as intimately as possible, helped thereto 
not only by experience, but by an imagination 
sympathetic and quiok. He is far lees sombre 
than Mr. Morrison (whom, though we critioise 
him, we distinctly admire). He has nothing of 
a parti-pris. Realism does not, with him, 
almost shut out humour. He knows that the 
poor are helpful, chummy, and that they often 
know what it is to have a very good time. 
And if be understands East-end character and 
circumstance,profoundly, so does he understand 
Cockney dialect. What a contrast he is in this 
respect to Mr. Budyard Kipling, who, when he 
has introduced the adjective “ blooming,” and 
perhaps another uglier one, seems to consider 
he has done all that could reasonably be 
expected to bring before us the local colour 
of the common Cockney talk. Now Mr. 
Nevinson’s characters not only talk Cockney 
in every line they utter, but think Cockney too, 
and in no other talk but Cockney talk could 
what they think be expressed. As for the 
characters, there are several we shall not 
forget. “ Old Parky ” is perhaps one of them. 
An “ Aristocrat of Labour ” is another. “Little 
Scotty,” with his vooation for the music hall, 
is as true and as funny as may be. His grand¬ 
mother, from over the border—austere, yet 
kind—gives Mr. Nevinson an upportunity, 
which he takes, of rising once to a fine pathos. 
And then the fascinating Lina—Lina whom 
most men found so irresistible—she is a 
perfectly modem London study! Were it not 
iust a little prolix now and again, we should 
have no fault to find with thtfbook either as to 
manner or matter. And it is prolix very 
seldom. On the'whole,' 'Neighbours of Ours is rich 
in observation and thought, full of humanity 
and humour and admirable tolerance. 


The Art of Chess. By James Mason. 
(Horace Cox.) This book may be considered as 
supplementary to Mr. Mason's previous work, 
in which he impressed upon chess learners the 
impolicy of trusting to mere book knowledge, 
and the inutility of getting up the openings by 
rote, as a means of acquiring chess strength. 
His present volume consists of three parts': on 
the end game, the middle game, and the open¬ 
ings. The first consists of interesting positions 
culled from well-known authorities, the majority 
being examples drawn from the Horwitz and 
Kling repertory. The valuable portion of the 
book, which Mr. Mason calls Combination, 
oonsiids of positions which have all ooourred in 
actual play during the last thirty or forty 
years, m games won by the leading chess 
practitioners, and are generally models of 
the highest art of attack and defenoe. 
There are above a hundred and fifty 
positions selected by Mr. Mason from 
actual games, given with short explanatory 
notes on the modus operandi, whioh we are sure 
no young player could go through without 
sensible improvement to his chess strength. 
We think it much to be regretted that Mr. 
Mason has not in each instance given the names 
of the players. There are about thirty 
examples given from Morphy's Games, and, 
with this exception, the names of the players 
are seldom recorded. Anderssen’s name is 
attached to a few splendid instances of chess 
play, of oourse well known to every experi¬ 
enced player. In looking through the positions, 
we have come across several with whioh every I 


student should be familiar, amongst them 
being some specimens of Zukertort’s genius, to 
which, however, his name is not attached. As 
all the illustrations of combination are 
avowedly taken bom actual play, there could 
be no reason for concealing the names of the 
players; and it would have added alike 
to tiie interest and authenticity of the book if 
the names of both the players and that of 
the tournament in which the game was 
contested had been given in every instance. 
The idea, however, that Mr. Mason has 
carried out is an excellent one; and we know of 
nothing that would be more improving for a 
young student than to work out thoroughly 
these fine specimens of play, and prove to 
his own satisfaction that the win obtained in 
each instance is absolutely irrefragable. The 
section on the openings is the least satisfactory 
part of Mr. Mason’s book. It is impossible to 
give more than the merest sketoh of them 
within sixty pages of large print; but the 
author is consistent with ms own principles, 
and modestly states that the different lines of 
play he suggests are not proposed as 
absolute models, but in order to give the usage, 
or, in other words, the latest fashion, of the 
players of the present day. So far as a cursory 
examination goes, this promise seems to be 
fairly carried out. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. B. D. Blackmore has put together some 
verse-tales for publication this spring. The titles 
are as follow : “ Lita of the Nile ” ; “Kadisha; 
or, the First Jealousy; “ Mount Arafa; or, the 
First Parting ” ; “ Pausias and Glycera; or, the 
First Flower Painter ”; “ Buscombe ; or, a 
Michaelmas Goose,” &c. The book will be illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Louis Fairfax-Muckley, and there 
will also be three illustrations by Mr. James W. 
R. Linton. Mr. Elkin Mathews is the publisher. 

Sib Edward Bbaddon’s Thirty Years of 
Shikar, which Messrs. Blackwood announce for 
immediate publication, will have illustrations by 
Mr. G. D. Giles, and a map of the Oudh and 
Nepal Tend. A special chapter will deal with 
sport in Tasmania, of which colony Sir Edward 
is now Governor. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce The 
Great Frozen Land, being the narrative of a 
winter journey across the Tundras and a sojourn 
among the Samcyeds, by Mr. Frederick G. 
Jackson. It has been edited from his journals 
by Mr. Arthur Montefiore, and will contain 
illustrations and a map. 

Messrs. G. P. Pdtnam’s Sons announce for 
early publication a work entitled The Armenian 
Crisis— The Massacre of 1894; its Antecedents 
and Significance, with a consideration of some of 
the factors that enter into this phase of the 
Eastern Qaestion, by Mr. Frederick Davis 
Greene. The author is an American, who has 
lived for many years at Constantinople and in 
the centre of Armenia, during which time he 
was especially engaged in work to improve the 
condition of Armenian schools. One especial 
feature of his book is the presentation of testi¬ 
mony in regard to the late massacre, much of it 
entirely new, in the shape of reports from 
American residents, who nad opportunity of 
gathering information at first hand. The 
volume will contain twenty illustrations from 
photographs, and a new map of Asiatic Turkey. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish shortly 
the fourth volume of Dr. Robert Brown’s The 
Story of Africa and its Explorers, completing the 
work, with about eight hundred original illus¬ 
trations. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a new 
volume of fishing reminiscences by John Bicker- 
dyke, to be entitled Days of My Life on Waters 
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Freth and Salt, with a frontispiece in photo- 
etching and eight fall-page illustrations. 

Ths next volume in the series of “Great 
Writers ” will be a Life of Henan, written by Mr. 
Frederic Espinasee. 

The new edition of Balzac's novels which 
Mr. George Saintsbury is editing for Messrs. 
J. M. Dost & Go. is to make a beginning 
immediately with ' ‘ The Wild Ass’s Skin ” (La 
Ptau de Chagrin). This will be followed at 
monthly intervals by “The Ghonans,” “The 
Country Doctor,” and “At the Oat and 
Racquet,” each in one volume. The first volume 
will contain an etched portrait of Balzac, and a 
general introduction in whioh the editor will 
deal with his subieot biographically and 
critically, while each suooeeaing story will 
have a special introduction. The translation 
will be specially executed under Mr. Saints- 
bury’s supervision; and Messrs. Constable are 
the printers. 

Mb. David Nutt will publish, in the course 
of the summer, Legend* of Florence, collected and 
retold by Mr. Charles G. Leland (“Hans 
Breitmann ”). 

Mb. Theodore Wbatislaw will publish at an 
early date, through Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., a plav in rhymed verse, under the title of 
The Pity of Love. It deals with the story of 
Philip von Konigsmarck and the Princess Sophia 
Dorothea of Hanover, the wife of our George I. 
The action is confined to one day, that in which 
the gallant soldier met his death at the hands of 
the Duke of Celle, in requital for his love of his 
high-born mistress. 

Canon Bell will publish immediately, through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume of essays, entitled: 
Some of our English Poets. The same firm an¬ 
nounces The Divine Surrender, a mystery play, 
by Mr. William Wallace. 

Mr. George Allen announces Bum of 
Bordeaux: a Legend of the Time of Charle¬ 
magne, by Mr. Robert Steele, with twenty-four 
illustrations by Fred Mason. 

Mr. Walter Scott will shortly publish, in 
his “ Library of Humour,” The Humour of Russia, 
translated by Mr. E. L. Voynich, with an intro¬ 
duction by Stepniak, and numerous illustrations 
by Oliver Paque. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
parts ii. and iii. of Mr. E. Belfort Bax’s Social 
Side of the Reformation, dealing with the Peasants’ 
War and the rise and fall of tire Anabaptists. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will publish 
immediately Mr. Joseph Hatton’s new novel, 
The Banishment of Jessop Blythe, which has 
been attracting a great deal of attention in the 
locality where the scene is laid, while appear¬ 
ing in TOlotson’s press syndicate. The author 
has taken his heroine from a strange com¬ 
munity of rope-makers, who oooupy the 
oathedral-like entrance to the great cavern of 
the High Peak. 

Mb. Max Pemberton’s new story, “ The 
Impregnable City,” will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Company. Hts recent 
story, “ The Sea Wolves,” which was issued by 
the same publishers in the autumn, is already 
reprinting. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, will 
publish early in May Tayside Songs, and other 
Verses, by Mr. Robert Ford, illustrated with a 
portrait of the author. In addition to some of 
the best poems in the author’s former book. 
Homespun Lays and Lyric* (whioh has been out 
of print for some tune), it will also contain 
about fifty new pieces. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, will pub- 
*sh in April, as the first volume of a new series 
Handbooks on the History of Religion,” 


The Religions of India, by Edward Washburn 
Hopkins, Professor of Sanskrit in Bryn Mawr 
College, giving an account of the religions of 
India in the chronologioal order of their 
development. The point of view is chiefly 
historical and descriptive, but the causes lead¬ 
ing to the successive phases of religious belief 
are kept prominently before the reader. A 
new feature of this book, as oompared with the 
one work that has preceded it on the same 
lines, Barth’s Religions of India, is the oonstant 
employment of illustrative material, drawn from 
the original sources. Copious extracts are 
given from Yedio, Brahmanio, Jain, Budd- 
histio, and later sectarian literatures. The 
volume oontains also a full description of the 
modern sects of to-day, a chapter on the 
religions of the wild tribes, ana one on the 
relations between the religions of India and 
those of the West. 

Messrs. W. & R. Chambers have the fol¬ 
lowing books in the press for early publica¬ 
tion : Don, by the author of “ Laddie ”; White 
Turretts, by Mrs. Molesworth; The Brother¬ 
hood of the Coast, by D. Lawson Johnstone; 
The Wizard King, by Mr. David Ker; Eminent 
Engineers : being lives of Watt, Stephenson, 
Telford, and Brindley. 

The second edition of M. Jusserand’s contri¬ 
bution to the Life of Comte de Cominges, A 
French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II., 
is about to be published by Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

The first volume of the “ Century Scienoe ” 
Series will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. in the oourse of a few days. It will be 
written by the editor of the series, Sir Henry 
Roeooe, and will be entitled “ John Dalton and 
the Rise of Modern Chemistry.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in preparation 
an entirely new edition of Colonel Burnaby’s 
“ Ride to Khiva,” whioh Mr. Gordon Browne 
will illustrate. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. annonnoe that the 
volume whioh will immediately follow Mr. 
Raymond’s “ Tryphena in Love ” in their new 
Iris Library is to be a story by Mr. Guy 
Boothby, entitled “ A Lost Endeavour,” illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Stanley Wood. Then will oome 
an Irish story, “ Maureen’s Fairing,” by Miss 
Jane Barlow; and that will be followed by a 
volume of Yorkshire stories by a new writer, 
and a collection of Indian stories by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. Other volumes will be translated from 
the Danish, the German, and the Bosnian. 

The April part of Chambers's Journal, which 
will be ready next week, will include the 
continuation of Anthony Hope’s “ Chronicles of 
Count Antonio,” a four-chapter story by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker, entitled “The Angel of the 
Four Corners,” besides articles on “ Humours 
of the House of Commons,” “Our Oldest 
Colony ” (Newfoundland),” Biribi ” (an aooount 
of French oolonial regiments), “Dockisation 
of the River Avon,” and “Snake-Taming,” 
by Dr. S trad ling. 

All Prof. Arber’s publications, with the ex¬ 
ception of his Transcript of the Stationers’ Registers, 
have been taken over by Messrs. Archibald Con¬ 
stable & Co., who in future will be their sole 
publishers. 

A pension of £100 a year on the Civil List 
has been conferred on Mr. William Watson, 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 
tution on Friday next will be delivered by Sir 
Wemyss Reid, upon “ Emily Bronte.” 

At the meeting of the Toynbee Hall Shak- 
spere Society on March 7 Mrs. C. C. Stopes 
read a paper on “ Macbeth.” In the discus¬ 
sion whioh followed Dr. Furnivall, Dr. Gregory 
Foster, and the Rev. Ronald Bayne took part. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Francis Gotch has been elected to the 
Waynilete chair of physiology at Oxford, vacant 
by Prof. Burdon Sanderson’s appointment to the 
regius professorship of medicine. Prof. Gotch— 
who is a B.Sc. of London and an honorary M.A.- 
of Oxford—was for several years demonstrator to 
Prof. Burdon Sanderson, and now fills the Holt 
chair of physiology at University College, 
Liverpool. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the degree of M.A, honoris causa, upon Mr. 
Henry James Wolstenholme. 

The subject of the Bampton Lectures, whioh 
the Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church, is 
now delivering at Oxford, is “Christian 
Ethics.” 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday of 
this week, a new statute was promulgated, in 
aooordanoe with whioh, after 1896, only one 
examination a year will be held in mathe¬ 
matical moderations, as is already the case in 
all the other honour schools. This examina¬ 
tion will be held in Trinity term. At the same 
time, it is proposed to reduoe the total 
honorarium of each examiner from £40 
to £25. 

In the Oxford University Gazette there is 
printed the report of a committee of Council, 
proposing a scheme for the simplification of the 
existing system of pass examinations, whioh 
will also incidentally diminish the number of 
examiners. The three principal changes intro¬ 
duced are: (1) The additional subjects in 
responsions are made identical with the corres¬ 
ponding subjeots in the pass final schools, (2) 
the subjects now offered simultaneously in pass 
moderations and in the preliminary examina¬ 
tion in jurisprudence may henceforth be offered 
separately, and (3) the subjects in pass modera¬ 
tions may be offered at any time after 
matriculation. We observe that a candidate 
for the new honours school in English, who 
has not already obtained honours in some 
other school, is required to pass in both Latin 
and Greek, and also in either logio or mathe¬ 
matics. 

Three publio lectures were delivered at 
Oxford last week: by the Rev. Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright (Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint), 
on “The Times of Antiochus Epiphanes as 
portrayed in Daniel xi.”; by Mr. W. R. 
Morfill (reader in Slavonic), on “The Malo- 
Russians and their literature ” ; and by Dr. J. 
Varley Roberts (for the professor of music), on 
“Madrigals.” 

At a meeting held in the Divinity School at 
Cambridge, on Monday of this week, Prof. 
Armitage Robinson read a paper on “ The 
Composition of the Early Chapters of Luke’s 
GospeL” 

The following is the speech delivered at Cam¬ 
bridge on Maroh 7 by the Pablio Orator, Dr. 
Sanays, in presenting Prof. Cbarles Rteu for 
the complete degree of M. A., honoris causa: 

“ Viri desideratissiml propter eruditkmem 
multiplioem celeberrimi in loco, laetamur neper, 
statute antiquo in melius mutate, linguae Anbicae 
profeeeorem nobis d'gnisaimum esse datum. Hodie 
vero eundem honoris causa artium magistrum 
creamus, nostroque senate! libenter addlmus. Atqui 
fluminis Rheni in ripa, in Academia Bonnenii, 
annos abhino quinquaginta propter eximiam 
linguarum Orientallum peritiam philosophise 
doctor olim nuncupates est. Ibi de poetae cujus- 
dam Arabic! vita et carminibus comments - 
tionem luculenter oonccripsit; ibi, cum oollega 
doctiasimo conzodatus, linguae Sanskrlticae 
theeaurum copiosissimum edldit. Postea in Museo 
Britannioo codicum Orientallum custos nominates, 
per annos quadraginta, ut diplomatis Bonnensis 
nuper honorifloe renovatl verbis utar, Musei Alias 
‘ oodidbus Arabicis, Persiois, Turcids, aumma cum 
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cars singularique doctrine descriptis, ad vastos 
litterarum thesaurus omnibus aditum patefedt, 
adeuntes semper oonsQio atque opera comiter 
adiuviti* Satis causae dictum esse opinor, Acad - 
emici, cur profeesarem tanta doctrina, tanta 
comitate praeditum, ad Academism noetram 
adeuntem ea qua par est comitate aodpiamua. 
Vir lln gu arnm Orientalium eruditions tarn dives, 
dignns oerte est qui Horatii verbis appelletur: 

‘ Intactis opqlentjcr 
Thesauris Arabum et divitis Indiae.’ ” 

The total number of candidates for the pre¬ 
liminary examinations in biology at Oxford is 
thirty-nine, of whom all but two offer animal 
morphology or botany. From this, the Oxford 
Magazine infers that all the others will take up 
physiology for their final subject, and therefore 
intend tooe medical students. It would seem, 
then, that the medioal school at Oxford is at 
last beooming a reality. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation :— 

“ The announcement that the Yale ‘ Lit.’ prize 
would not be awarded this year, beoause not one 
of the essays handed in was worthy of suoh 
recognition, must give something of a shock to the 
older graduates of that institution, coming, too, 
so soon after the comments made on Yale’s un¬ 
interrupted defeats in the debating contests with 
Harvard. In the early sixties, a freshman on 
entering Yale had pointed out to him as the college 
heroes the great debaters of the two (fid open 
societies. To-day even those societies are dead, 
and the freshman has pointed out to him the 
champion slugger at football, the highest jumper, 
and the furthest thrower of the hammer. Even 
the champion oarsman takes a second place in 
these days of higher athletics." 


TRANSLATION. 

FOB LOBBNZO OKAS. 

(From the Latin of Politian.) 

Who will grant to my head 
Water f Or who for mine eyes 
Will open a fountain of tears ? 

Bo that by night I may weep, 

And may weep by day ; 

Like as the dove, widow’d, is wont, 

Or the swan that dieth is wont, 

Like as the nightingale: 

Crying, Woe lit for me! 

Grief, ah, my grief ! 

Our Tree* by the lightning-shock 
Lies cast suddenly down; 

Our Tree full of renown. 

Famed where the Muses are, 

And famed where the wood nymphs lie! 
O Tree, whose clusterful boughs 
Lent peace to the songs of Apollo, 

And sweeten’d the sweet of his voice : 
Mute are the voices, alas ! 

And alas! We are deaf that heard. 

Who will grant to my head 
Water f Or who for mine eyes 
Will open a fountain of tears t 
Bo that by night I may weep. 

And may weep by day; 

Like as the dove, widow’d, is wont, 

Or the swan that dieth is wont, 

Like as the nightingale : 

Drying, Woe is for me 1 
Grief, ah, my grief! 

Maurice Hewlett. 


OBITUARY. 

BIB JOHN MACLEAN, F.S.A. 

The death of Sir John Maclean at Glaabury 
House, Clifton, on March 6, of influenza, has 
deprived those of us who are connected with 
the West country of an enthusiastic antiquary 
and an attached friend. He was born at 

* This is, of coune, Lorenzo—the laurut, laurel- 
tree. 


Trehudreth Barton, Blisland, near Bodmin, on 
September 17, 1811, his father’s name being 
then Lean, but he resumed the prefix of Mao 
in 1846. lake many other clever youths 
from this neighbourhood, he obtained a place 
in the War Office, probably through the 
interest of the first Lord Vivian, a distinguished 
soldier whose family seat was near the town 
of Bodmin. From 1865 to 1861 Maclean was 
keeper of the reoords of the Ordnance in the 
Tower of London, and from 1866 to 1871 he 
served as deputy chief auditor of the army 
aooounts. At the beginning of that year he 
retired from official me, and was knighted at 
Osborne on January 14, 1871. He resided for 
many years at Pullings wick Lodge, Hammer¬ 
smith, and, bong an ardent Churchman, took 
an active part in the working of the new 
parish of St. John’s, Hammersmith. For some 
ears after his withdrawal from the War Offioe 
e dwelt at Bicknor Court, Ooleford, Gloucester¬ 
shire, and latterly at Glaabury House, Clifton. 
He married at Holland, near Bodmin, on 
Deoember 5, 1835, Mary, eldest daughter 
and oo-heiress of Thomas Billing, of Great 
Lanke, in St. B re ward, an adjoining parish. 
She survives with one daughter. 

The first works of Sir John Maclean were 
connected with the family of Carew. He 
edited in 1857, from the original MSS., 
The Life and Timet of Sir Peter Carew, a 
volume of much interest for an eodesiastioal 
student of the Reformation period and for the 
history of Devonshire. For the Camden 
Society he edited the " Letters of George, Lord 
Carew, to Sir Thomas Boe, Ambassador to the 
Court of the Great Mogul, 1615-17 ” (1860), 
and the “ Letters of Sir Bobert Cecil to Sir 
George Carew ” (1864). His most laborious 
work was his History of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor, which came out in parts, and was after¬ 
wards published as three volumes. It con¬ 
tained full descriptions of the churches and 
manors within the limits of the deanery, 
Bodmin being its most important parish, and 
was filled with elaborate pedigrees of many of 
the leading Cornish families. In 1869 he pub¬ 
lished a limited edition of the Life of Sir 
Thomat Seymour, Baron Seymour of Sudeley, 
and as only one hundred oopies were minted it 
has now beoome a scaroe volume. Since the 
date of his removal from London he has edited 
John Smyth’s Livet of the Berkeleys, 1066-1618, 
in three volumes; J. F. Marsh’s Annals of 
Chepstow Castle for Six Centuries; and, in con¬ 
junction with W. G. Heane, The Gloucester¬ 
shire Visitation of 16Z8. He was also the 
author of innumerable articles in Notes and 
Queries, the Journal of the Boyal Institution of 
Cornwall, the Archaeological Journal, the 
Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, and in several other 
periodicals. His work was always of admirable 
quality, and he will be much missed. 

W. P. 0. 


THE BEV. C. W. BOABK. 

Oxford: March 11,1865. 

Mat I say a few words in the Academy of our 
dear old friend, Mr. C. W. Boase, of Exeter 
College, whose death follows so quickly and 
sadly upon that of Mr. Robinson, of New College. 

In him we lose one who was, perhaps, the best 
representative of the fast disappearing and older 
order of life-fellows. Taking Ms degree in 1850, 
he had resided for nearly half a century within 
the walls of his college, of which there was never 
a more loyal son ; for he made it one of the few 
objects of his literary ambition to publish its 
records. But, though he wrote but little, he was 
one of the most learned of men: a Hebraist of no 
mean quality, an excellent classical scholar, and 
an historian of the very first order. The late Prof, 
Freeman has acknowledged his indebtedness to 


him in this last field of learning; and for 
some years he had been Header in modem his¬ 
tory, only resigning the post a few months ago, 
when he felt his health giving way. Indeed, when 
one comes to speak of him as a man, and not as 
a scholar, it is impossible to communicate to the 
outside world the impression which he made on 
all who knew him—gentle and kind beyond belief 
to everyone who sought his aid, speaking ill of 
no one, abstaining from controversy, seeing the 
best side of all men and all causes. Such was 
his learning that there was no field in which his 
well-balanced, luminous judgments were not 
aidful,even to specialists; and his great modesty 
was even more remarkable than his learning. 

For years he was to be seen every afternoon 
pacing the dry stretch of gravel walk in the 
University Park. I shall always look back to 
my conversations with him when I joined him 
on these occasions. No one could talk as he 
could, pouring out, in his gentle, kindly manner, 
anecdote after anecdote, learning on learning. 
And now that familiar figure and voice is lost to 
us; yet I trust not all his quiet enthusiasm for 
goodness and truth. Alas 1 that he could not 
have been spared to us another ten years. In 
this age of bustling and ostentation, how must 
we miss snch an example of profound and un¬ 
assuming culture, of life'; ig devotion to academic 
duties, understood in the highest, noblest sense ! 

F. C. CONTBEABE. 


DB. GOTTLIEB WEIL. 

We regret to have also to record the death of 
Dr. Gottlieb Weil, which took place the week 
before last, at Milford, Surrey. Dr. Weil studied 
at Heidelberg, where he took his degree. He 
was long connected with the University of 
Cambridge as teacher of the German language 
and literature. Among his pupils there were 
Colenso and Lightfoot. In 1857 he was appointed 
to Queen’s College, Harley-street; he held also 
for a considerable time masterships at Welling¬ 
ton College and at the Charterhouse. A scholar 
of considerable culture and attainments, he 
devoted himself to teaching rather than to 
writing, and many of his former pupils hold his 
memory in grateful recollection. He passed away 
in his eighty-fourth year. 

C. M. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the March number of the Antiquary, some 
of the artides may be of servioe to the student, 
but there is not one which will furnish attrac¬ 
tion to the general reader. Mr. E. Wyndham- 
Hulme has a third seotion of his paper on 
“ English Glass-Making in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.’’ Venetian workmen 
appear to have fled to England and the Nether¬ 
lands about the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; but it was some time before the better 
kind of glass became a home product in this 
country. It seems that we owe to Jaoob 
Verzelfini—or Vessalini, as he is sometimes 
called—the introduction of the manufacture as 
a profitable business. He was bom at Venice 
in 1522, and died at Down, in Kent, in 1606. 
Brasses to the memory of himself and his 
wife, Elizabeth Vanburen, an Antwerp 
lady, are still to be seen in the parish 
ohurch. In 1574 Verzellini reoeived a 
patent for making glass, the more im- 
lmportant parts of which have been reproduced 
by Mr. Hulme. Mr. J. Lewis Andte gives a 
good aooount of East Boston Churoh, Norfolk. 
The rood screen still exists. The panels on 
the northern side contain fifteenth oentury 
paintings of the four Evangelists. On the 
south side are given the four Doctors of the 
Church. We are glad to hear that these 
printings are still " fairly perfect’’ Three of 
the Evangelists are represented with their 
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usual emblems; but Saint Matthew, instead of 
being, as is oommonljr the ease, attended by an 
angel, is portrayed with wings. The Rev. F. H. 
Ditohfield ought to have made his paper on 
the town of Rapallo longer than it is. Few 
Englishmen know muoh of Italy beyond the 
great towns and the other notable things whioh 
are brought under their knowledge by the 
guide-books. 


ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 

While Oxford has finally adopted, with some 
amendments, a statute for establishing new 
degrees for research, Cambridge was to discuss 
on Wednesday of this week a revised scheme 
drawn up by a special syndicate. We print 
below a series of eleven resolutions, embodying 
the chief features of that scheme. It will be 
observed that it differs from the Oxford scheme 
in two important respects : it offers to advanced 
students the ordinary B.A. degree, and it admits 
them under certain conditions to the Tripos 
examinations. The period of residence—namely, 
two years—is the same in both cases. 

“1.—That it is desirable to admit to the univer¬ 
sity under the title of Advanced Students graduates 
of other universities who have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and whose qualifications for 
entering on a course of advanced study or research 
have been approved. 

“ II.—That the degree oommittees of the special 
boards of studies should be empowered to authorise 
in exceptional cases the admission as Advanced 
Students of persons who are not graduates of 
another university, provided they give evidence of 
special qualifications. 

11 1II. —That every pei son admitted as an Advanced 
Student should forthwith matriculate in the usual 
manner as a member of the university. 

‘ ‘ IV.—That Advanced Students should be 
entitled under certain special conditions to proceed 
to a degree in the university. 

“ V.—That the first degree to which Advanced 
Students should be entitled to proceed should be 
the degree of B.A., and that they should thereafter 
be entitled to proceed under the usual conditions to 
the degree of M.A. and to other degrees in the 
university. 

“VI.—That Advanced Students should be entitled 
to be admitted under special conditions to certain of 
the Tripos examinations. 

“VII.—That an Advanced Student should be 
entitled to proceed to his first degree if he have 

(1) kept by residence at least six terms, and (2) 
attained a specified standard in a Tripes examination 
to which he has been admitted. 

“ VIII. —That a Certificate of Research should 
be granted by the university to an Advanced 
Student who shall have (1) pursued under super¬ 
vision a course of research in the university, and 

(2) submitted a dissertation which shall have been 
adjudged to be of distinction as an original contri¬ 
bution to learning or as a record of original 
research. 

“ IX.—That an Advanced Student should be 
entitled to proceed to his first degree if he have 
(lj kept by residence at least six terms, and (2) 
obtained a Certificate of Research. 

“X.—That a Certificate of Research should be 
granted by the university to any graduate of the 
university who shall have (1) pursued under super¬ 
vision a course of research, and (2) submitted a 
dissertation which shall have been adjudged to be 
of distinction as an original contribution to learning 
or as a record of original research. 

“ XI.—That the duty of making arrangements 
for the supervision of Advanoed Students or gradu¬ 
ates engaged in courses of research, and the duty of 
awarding the Certificates of Research, should be 
entrusted to the degree committee of that special 
board with which the course of research is in each 
case most nearly connected.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

LINKS WITH TENNYSON’S YOUTH. 

Handsworth: March 9,1845. 

It may interest your readers to learn that 
some of the last links with the late Lord 
Tennyson’s youth have recently been levered, 
and that there is now scarcely one person remain¬ 
ing in Lincolnshire who knew him in his early 
years. The “ boy-schoolmaster ” of Alfred 
and Charles Tennyson (William Clark) died 
some months ago; his brother, Jonathan 
Clark, died last month, aged eighty-six; Mr. 
J. William Wilson, one of the old scholars at 
Loath Grammar School, who, if he had no 


vivid recollection of Tennyson, well remem¬ 
bered his stem schoolmaster, has not long been 
in the grave; and, last of all, Susan Epton 
(Mrs. Thompson) passed away on March 6. 

This poor blind woman, who was bom May 
23, 1807, lived only a mile or two from 
Somersby Rectory, and up to within a year or 
two ago was always ready to talk of the event¬ 
ful days she spent with Dr. Tennyson and his 
family. The Laureate himself counted her as 
a friend, and wrote her a touching letter when 
she sent her congratulations to him on his 
eightieth birthday. “ I should like to take his 
hand again,” she was accustomed to say to 
visitors who occasionally found their way to 
her remote little village home. She recalled 
how she and the other servants were in the 
habit of listening to Alfred Tennyson when, as 
a mere boy, he declaimed a few passages of 
poetry to his brothers. Charles Tennyson, 
however, was her favourite, and the sightless 
ewes of Susan Thompson would moisten at 
the mention of his name. She knew Arthur 
Hallam, and was in the Rectory when the news 
of his death reached the family; it fell to her 
lot, indeed, to minister to his destined bride, 
and not in duty but in love to bring what solace 
she could to her mistress. Susan Thompson's 
moving story of those days is not, however, 
such as may now be repeated, but must be 
regarded as sacred in its intimate and confi¬ 
dential details. The proudest day of her long 
life was that on which she reoeived the 
Laureate’s letter telling her how he valued her 
good wishes. 

With Susan Thompson’s death it is probable 
that the last of tho Laureate’s Lincolnshire 
contemporaries—excluding the surviving mem¬ 
bers of nia family—disappears. 

Cuming Waltbbs. 


wobdswobth and martial. 

Gains College, Cambridge; March 10,1896. 

Is there any evidence that Wordsworth was a 
reader of Martial, as he certainly was of 
Catullus and Virgil f If there is not, then it 
becomes all the more interesting to notice the 
parallel, whioh I do not remember to have 
seen noticed elsewhere, between the opening 
lines of Wordsworth’s Second Sonnet on King’s 
College, Cambridge: 

“ They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build,” 

and Martial’s verses addressed to the architect 
of Domitian’s “ domus Palatina ” (vii. 56. 1.): 

“ Astra polomque pia oepisti mente, Rabiri, 
Parrhaaiam mua qui struts arte domum.” 

W. T. Lendbum. 


LUTHEB’S BIBLE TRANSLATION. 

London: Much 11, 1896. 

I aaked Mr. Merk to meet the arguments, 
published by me some years hack, that Luther 
had only a superficial knowledge of Greek at 
the time he is popularly supposed to have 
translated the New Testament from the Greek 
within three months. Mr. Merk has not done 
so, but he takes the passage quoted by me, and 
endeavours to show that Luther is in some 
respects nearer to the original Greek than to 
the IXth German Bible. Why notP I can 
only repeat what I wrote in 1883: 

‘‘He [Luther] most certainly had Erasmus’ 
Greek Testament with the improved Latin trans¬ 
lation and annotations; but even this did not 
preserve him from repeating many errors of toe 
Vulgate, which he would have avoided had he 
translated independently from the original text.” 

The main point, that Luther’s vocabulary and 
his phraseology are almost identical with that 
of pre-Lutheran versions, Mr. Merk does not 
even attempt to meet. Indeed, he merely 
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strengthens my position by citing another pas¬ 
sage from Lnke. In order that “ the unpreju¬ 
diced reader ” may have an opportunity of 
judging -whether the German Vulgate and the 
September-Bibe!, “whatever their superficial 
likeness, rest on an entirely different basis," I 
will again, at the end of this letter, print 
another extract and, for comparison, an in¬ 
dependent pre - Lutheran translation. The 
reader will see at once that any independent 
translator has a widely different vocabulary and 
phraseology. The fact is, that there exist several 
pre-Lutheran versions, which are largely inde¬ 
pendent, and these differ far more widely both 
from each oi her and from the 11 German V ulgate ” 
than Luther’s version does from the latter. Mr. 
Merk, if he studies the still unpublished oodices, 
Egerton 853 and 1895-6, or Add. 15,243 (an 
Apocalypse only), will find that very large 
sections of them are entirely independent of the 
“German Vulgate,” and that it is very far 
from inevitable that “ two translations, how¬ 
ever independent of one another, should have 
very muon in common,” even in passages of 
great simplicity. However, I think the 
passages I give below of really independent 
translations ought to suffioe. Now, let us take 
Mr. Mark’s evidence of Luther’s knowledge of 
Greek in John iv. in detail. 

(o) Change of tense. Granted, but why not 
due to the Vulgate or to Erasmus? On the 
whole, considering the change of tense in v. 10, 
there is a good deal to be said for the gram¬ 
matical consistency of the German Vulgate. 

(5) The German Vulgate has “ Darumb das 
Weib von Samaria sprach,” while Luther has 
“ spricht nu das Samaritisch Weib,” “render¬ 
ing neatly the Greek by German nun." 
Indeed! Our own Revised Version has 
changed “ Then saith the woman of Samaria” 
of the Jacobean Version back to “ The 
Samaritan woman therefore saith.” Presumably 
it was the work of competent Greek scholars who 
knew how to render neatly the Greek ah ! 

(c) The German Vulgate has “In welcher- 
vceitz ,” while Luther has wie. According to Mr. 
Merk, the one is obviously a translation of quo- 
modo and the other of vis. Indeed! Then why 
does the Leipziger Codex of 1343, admittedly 
translating from the Latin, use wie ? There is 
more than one German version which has wie 
instead of welcherweisz, and yet their authors 
had no acquaintance with the original Greek. 

a Mr. Merk objeots to the rendering 
,nn auoh der vater suochet tolich die yn 
anbeeten” of the German Vulgate, and says 
that Luther puts oorrectly “denn der vater 
will auoh habe die yhn alto anbeten.” Indeed ! 
The Revised English Version has “for such 
doth the Father seek to be his worshippers,” 
and tor an alternative “ for tuch the Father also 
seeketh.” Presumably it was the work of com¬ 
petent Greek scholars, and it seems to me that 
this rendering of theirs is as much removed 
from Luther’s as it is from that of the German 
Vulgate. The fact is, that Luther’s rendering 
is just as obsoure as that of the German Vulgate, 
and probably for the same reason—ignorance 
of the Greek. His weak die certainly does not 
give the strong reference of the roiotrovs to 
those referred to in v. 23. 

(e) “ The clumsy phrase (containing the pro¬ 
vincial ayschen) ” writes Mr. Merk. Why is 
aytchen provincial ? It is simply one fifteenth 
century way of spelling heischen, which itself 
occurs in more than one of the MSS. of the 
German Bible. The word will be found in 
North, South, and West German of the period, 
and, as a matter of fact, is used in the identical 
sense of the German Vulgate by both Goethe 
and Lessing! But if Mr. Merk prefers beten 
to heischen he will find it already given in v. 10 
of the Leipziger Codex, and yet that Codex 
was pre-Lutheran by 180 years! That Luther 
polished up the German Vulgate is not at issue. 


Even he had not the audacity to issue a 
verbatim reprint as his own translation. 

(/) Lastly, “Gott ist der Gaist” is simply 
an error whioh has crept into some of the 
printed versions. The early MSS. are quite 
definite, the Tepler Codex has “ Gott, der ist 
ein geist,” and the Leipziger Codex “Got ist 
ein geist.” Thus, to translate the Vulgate by 
“ein grist” was already accomplished; yet, 
writes Mr. Merk, the absenoe of the article in the 
Greek vvtvput b Otis preserved him [Luther] from 
making the mistake.” As a matter of faot, the 
modern German revision ( Probebibel , 1883) has 
“Gott ist Geist,”* and probably if Luther had 
been the Greek scholar Ur. Merk supposes him, 
the September-Bibel would have had the same 
rendering. 

Thus, not one of the points brought forward 
by Mr. Merk really indicates special knowledge 
of Greek in Luther. They can nearly all be 
found in his predecessors, whom he merely 
supplemented by a perusal of Erasmus’ Latin 
translation. But positive examples that Luther 
did not follow the Greek but the German Vulgate 
are numerous enough. One must suffice here. 
Luke xxi. 24 runs in Luther : 

“ Und sie warden fallen dutch des achwerds 
muni.’ . . . 

The Greek is: 

sol veoovvrau aripaTt paxatpas. 


Why in the world, if Luther really knew Greek, 
did he translate trip* paxalpas by suoh fourth- 
form stuff as echwtrds mund ? The answer 
is simply that the German Vulgate has “ and 
sy fallen in dem mund des schwerts ” closely 
following the unrevisedt Vulgate, “Et oadunt 
in ore gladii ” ! 

Mr. Merk again appeals to authorities, 
but he is very unfortunate in asking whether 
Jakob Grimm had not “access to the Ger¬ 
man Bible, which was before the Reforma¬ 
tion.” Of Scherer, I will not at present say 
anything, but of Grimm there is direct evidence 
that he did not know the vocabularies of the 
pre-Lutheran Bible translations. He never 
rites them in the great dictionary—he was not 
a man to leave suoh splendid material unused if 
he had known it—and only in the last few 
years have the new Editors of Grimm’s Wiirter- 
buch begun to recognise and use these nigh- 
inexhaustible mines of pre-Lutheran German. 
I conclude with the passages promised: 


German Vulgate. 

Und da or n- 
dacht din dins, 
sat t der easel des 
herren erachya lm 
la dtm aohlaff, 
sageod. Joseph du 
eon deride nlobt 
farchtdireeneman 
Mariam deinsage- 
mabel. Wann das 
In ir let gebora 
dei lit voa dem 
heyligea geyat. 
Wann ale mrt ge- 
berea eleeo ana 
und dn wirat seine n 
namen heyesea 
jheraa. Wann er 
wirt biilwn mi- 
chen aein Tolck von 
iron ailnden. 


Matthew 1.SO-M. 

Lu'her. Munich 7US. 

Iadem er aber Do er daz also 
alas gedaoht, ayhe gedaeht za tan, 
da emebyn yhm eyn do enohaia lm 
EngeU des btrrn j m der tngel gotes 
tranm and epraoh: in dem eohlaf 
Joseph dn son David and zprmeh za lm: 
faient dish niaht, Joseph, Davidla 
Mariam deyn weyb* ohini, fnreht dir 
an dyr zunemea, niaht za neaunen 
denn daa ynn yhr Mariam za finer 
geparn let, daz 1st ehonen, wann was 
-run dem heyligea in ir lit, daz let 
gey.t and sie wirt Ton dem hey- 
eynen eon geperen, liven ejzt. By 
dee namea aoltu aohol gepern elnen 
Jheraa heyaaen, denn ana der aohol heyz- 
er wirt seyn volek zen Joh eras, er 
selig machea von achol hailen aein 
yhren anndtn. lewt yon Iren 

aonden. 


• It is of interest to notice that Lather retamed to the 
Gemahl of the German Volgate in later editions! 


This is a very simple passage; but the re¬ 
lation of Luther to the German Vulgate, and 
his divergence from the Munich Codex, is 
apparent. The odds against this sort of re¬ 
lationship throughout the whole of the . New 
Testament being purely casual are simply 
enormous on the accepted mathematical theory 
of chance. Karl Pearson. 


* See also our own Revised Version, 
t The revised Vulgate has acie, and Luther in 
later editions Scharfe. 


KILGROVANE III. 

( London: March II, 1S86. 

There is one point upon whioh the Rev. E. 
Barry’s careful analysis of this inscription 
leaves me doubtful; and, as it is crucial; I write 
to ask for a little further information. 

Where Father Barry finds an / (in afi) I had 
no doubt that I saw five genuine scores. I 
ought to have subjected them to as minute an 
examination as Father Barry has actually done, 
but it did not occur to me to question the 
authenticity of any one of them. If I do not 
misunderstand Father Barry’s remarks upon 
this character, he has himself, as a matter Of 
fact, identified my five scores, but rejeoted the 
first two as “mere scaling.” The thud and 
fifth of these soores are real; the fourth, though 
now “ rough and fresh from scaling,” must be 
regarded as real because flanked by real soores. 
The point whioh still, to my mind, seems to 
require farther elucidation,maybe stated thus: 
are the five apparent soores equidistant ? if so, 
are the first two—the fiotitious scores—similar 
in appearance to the fourth P if so (putting 
aside questions of sense and meaning), does not 
the argument drawn from the proximity of the 
two unquestionable scores apply equally well 
to the first and second as to the fourth ? In 
other words, is there not equal justification for 
considering the letter to be an n with the first, 
second, and fourth soores scaled, as an/, with 
the middle score injured, and some random 
score-like weathering preceding it ? Unfortu¬ 
nately I have neither squeeze, rubbing, nor 
photograph from whioh to obtain an answer to 
these queries, and the sketch and notes which 
I made on the spot of course give no help. 

I should also be glad to know the position 
of the a point relative to the fictitious n-soores 
(I saw no vowels except the ei between the r 
and the/or n). Does it precede them, or lie 
at the root of one of them, like the vowel- 
point at the root of the 5 in my Ebrani ? 

I do not wish to insist that this letter is an 
n; Ism merely stating that I cannot recollect 
or find a note of any reason for rejecting the 
first two scores any more than the fourth. I 
have no doubt that Father Barry, who has seen 
the stone muoh more frequently and more 
recently than I have, has excellent reason for 
so doing; but should it by any chance turn 
out to be an n after all, there would be no 
alternative but to accept the m-like scratch 
higher up as an actual m, and read downwards. 
This Protean inscription would then assume the 
form, apparently, of Irali maqi Eri \ 

However, when I revisit KUgrovane—as I 
hope I may at some future dabs—I shall be 
rather pleased than otherwise to find that all 
these guesses must give place to Father Barry’s 
reading. Suoh an identification as that which 
he brings forward is too interesting to be lost; 
Ogham inscriptions which can be grouped 
together as memorials of members of the same 
family are extremely rare. Out of a total of 
292 known to me from various sources, I can 
only recollect the two (three ?) Toicac stones at 
Dunloe and the Netasegamonas stones at Ard¬ 
more and Old Island as parallel instances. 
Until I read Father Barry’s letter, I was 
unaware of the existence of such an important 
inscription at Sheskinan—the six dilapidated 
fragments described by Mr. Brash were the 
only inscriptions there of which I had heard.* 

I ought, perhaps, to take this opportunity of 
explaining that the error into whioh I fell in 
speaking of “ Canon Barry ” was not altogether 
my fault: I was misled by a report of a meeting 
of the Sooiety of Antiquaries of Ireland in the 
Antiquary (vol. xxiii., p. 82), in whioh he is so 
styled. R. A. S. Macalister. 


* I presume that “ Sheekinan”=Mr. Brash’s 
“ Seskinan.” It is odd that the same writer always 
speaks of “ KUgrovane ” as “ Kilgravane.” 
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THE DERIVATION OF “YORKER.” 

London: March 8,1(98. 

The interesting word “yorker” can only be 
done justice to by historical etymologists. 
When does “yorker” first appear in our 
literature f To the best of my knowledge, 
“ yorker ” does not occur in Nyren, who repre¬ 
sents the language of the close of the last 
and the beginning of the present century. 
“Yorker” is notm Lore’s poem, nor, so far 
as I remember, in any of the crioketing 
writings of the eighteenth century. I think 
it will be sought in rain among Miss Mitford’s 
works and. in Mr. Tennison’s; but the lexi- 
oographer must read through the old sporting 
magazines and Felix on the Bat. Bren in 
Pyoroft’s Cricket Field (in early editions at 
least) a “yorker” is named a “ tice,” 1 think, 
obviously because it “entices” you (or me, 
at all events) to treat it as a half-volley. 
When I was a boy in Scotland, say in 
1860-63, a yorker was called a “tice” or a 
“ block-pitch.” All this makes in favour of 
J. S. C.’s theory that the word has recently come 
into general use. Thirty years ago it prevailed 
in Oxford. Older cricketers may be able to 
say how long they have been familiar with the 
term. I am inclined (subject to the judgment 
of my superiors) to think that a “yorker” is 
only a delivery favoured by Yorkshire men. 
One would speak of a “yorker,” then, as one 
spe aks of “ a Lockerby lick,” or as at 
Winchester a certain drive is (or was) called “ a 
Barter.” To “ york ” might be coeval with, 
or derived from, “ yorker.” 

From “ yerk ” = jerk I see no elucidation. 
“The ball must be bowled, not driven or 
jerked,” say these eternal laws of which the 
M.C.C. is the sole and sacred progenitor. 
Nor does a “ yorker” need, more than any other 
delivery, to be “ thrown or jerked ”; while it 
would most righteously be “ no-balled ” if the 
bowler acted on the unconsciously improper 
suggestion of J. S. G. That ‘' yerker ’ ’ could not 
become “yorker” is familiar to all students 
of Mr. Max Muller ; but if I am wrong here, 
apply to that authority. 

For the non-publication of Scott’s notes in 
the Dryburgh Edition, not I, but the limits of 
space, and the desire of the spirited publishers, 
are responsible. It is not I who would leave 
them out if they could be got in. In references 
to the anoient classics of cricket, I am obliged 
to trust, my memory, but here, if nowhere else, 
I think I can depend on that faculty. 

_A. Lang. 

I hoped that I had anticipated the impu¬ 
tation of regarding “yorker” as a ball that is 
“ yerked.” What I meant to imply was that 
it is the batsman who is “ yerked ” under his 
guard, just as Iago talks of “ yerking ” his 
enemy under the ribs. 

The suppressed links in my argument were 
somewhat as follows:—Let it be assumed 
that the verb “to yerk” still exists in the 
Northern vernacular. A Southern batsman 
loses his wicket to a ball that he has been 
brought up to call a “ tice.” The crowd tell 
him jeeringly that he has been “yerked.” 
Not knowing the word, he applies it to the 
nationality of the bowler, and says of himself 
that he has been “ yorked.” J. g. C. 


“THE WOMAN WHO DID.’’ 

In answer to Mr. Grant Allen’s complaint in 
last week’s Academy, I do not wish to discuss 
his novel over again, having said all that I 
thought necessary in my review. His letter 
only leaves me the more convinced that his 
theories will not work, and that their applica¬ 
tion would be ridiculous. 

Mr. Grant Allen should not, as a scientific 
gian, start such groundless hypotheses, as that 


I have only just discovered the existence of his 
problems, and that I have dismissed them and 
his book after three-quarters of an hour’s con¬ 
sideration. The imputation would be unjust, 
were it not ludicrous. Surely Mr. Grant Allen 
cannot imagine himself the first discoverer of 
problems old as the Christian world and familiar 
to us all. 

As to the lines from “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” I hold them the wisest words yet said 
on the matter, though spoken three hundred 
years ago; and I still venture to oonsider 
Shakspere a safer authority on human nature 
Gian Mr. Grant Allen. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Suvdat, March IT. 4 p.m. Sunday Leotorc: “ Th« Story 
of Aluminium,” by Mr. W. K. Hell or. 

7.86 p.m. Btblonl: “ Aristotle’* Minor Virtues,” by 
Mrs. Bryant. ,. 

Modday. March 18,4.80 p.m. Victoria Institute. 

8 p.m. Axtatotauan: “Some Desiderata in Logic,” 

^Sm'im^lfoeiely of Art*: Cantor Lecture, “ Com¬ 
mercial Fibre*,” by Dr. D. Manta. 

To»sday. March 19,8 pm. Botal Institution: *■ The Inter¬ 
nal Framework of Plant* and Animal*,” X, by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

4.45 p m. Statistical: “ Change* In Average Wages 
In the United Kingdom, between I860 and 1891,” by Mr. 
Arthur L. BowWy. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion “ The Kidderpur 
Docks, Oaicatta.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Practical Carpet Design¬ 
ing,” by Mr. Alexander Millar. 

8.10 run. Zoological: “ The Structure and Affinities 
of seme New Species of Mollusoa from Borneo,” by Mr. 
Walter B. OolUnge and Ueut.-Ool. H. H. Godwin, 
Austen; 1 1 Preliminary Aooount of New Specie* of Earth¬ 
worms belonging to the Hamburg Museum,” by Mr. F. 
E. Beddatd; “ A Synonymio Catalogue of tbs Hesperiidae 
of Africa and the Adjacent Islands, with Descriptions of 
some apparently New Species,” by the Rev. Dr. W. J, 
Holland. 

Wsdxisday. March JO, 7 80 p.m. Meteorological; “The 
Motion of Clouds considered with reference to their Made 
of Formation,” by Mr. W. N. Shaw. 

8p.m. Geolosioal: “The Bsjocian of the Mid. 
Cotteswolds,” by Mr. S. S. Buckman; “ Fluvio.glacial 
and Inter-glr.iid Deposits in Switzerland,” by Dr. C. B. 
Du Riche Preller. 

8 pm. Microscopical: ” Patents connected with the 
Microeoope, from 1666 to 1800,” by Mr. W. H. Brown. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Progress of the 
Abattoir System in England,” by Mr. H. FT Lester. 

Thvxsday, March 91, 8 p.m. Royal Institution; “Three 
Periods of Seventeenth Century History,” III., by Mr. 
B. B. Gardiner. 

4.80 p.m. Historical. 

8 pm. Linnean: “Observations on the Loranthaceae 
of Ceylon,” by Mr. F. W. Keeble. 

8 p.m. Chemical; “ Studies in Isomeric Change, IIL, 
The Ethylbenzenesulphonio Adds,” by Dr. G. J. Moody; 
” Some Oxypytidine Derivatives,” by Mia* Sedgwick and 
Dr. Collie; “The Colouring Principle of IodJalia Aculeate 
and Evodia XtUat/olia” by A. G. Perkin and T. T. 
Hummel. 

S80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

PaiDAY, March 19,8 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meet¬ 
ing, “ Pipe-Siphons under the Ouse, at York,” by Mr. G 
B. Williams. 

g p.m. Physical; “The Objective Reality of Com¬ 
bination Tone a,” by Prof. A. W. Bilch#r and Mr. Kdaer; 
“ Some Acoustical Experiments,” by Dr. O. V. Rurton; 
and “The Use of an Iodine Voltameter,” by Mr. Herroun 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: " Emily Bronte,” by Sir 
WemysaBdd. 

Batuedav, March 98, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Light 
or Sound,” IV., by Lord Rayleigh. 

8.41p m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Epigraphia Indica, and Becord of the 
Archaeological Survey of India. Edited 
by E. Hultzsch. Yol. III., Nos. 1-4. 
(Calcutta, 1893-4.) 

Dr. Hultzsoh’s continuation of the Epi¬ 
graphia Indica, which now has been turned 
into a Supplement to the Indian Antiquary, 
promises to become as important and 
interesting as the earlier volumes edited 
by Dr. Burgess. 

The four numbers which have appeared 
oontain almost exclusively South Indian 
inscriptions. There is only one document 
from the North, Prof. Kielhora’s Mandhata 
plates, the contents of which, however, 


possess an exceptional value. They make 
ns acquainted with a hitherto unknown 
suooessor of the learned and liberal king 
Bhoja of Dhara, whose memory lives to the 
present day among the poets and Pandits 
of India, and they furnish a terminus ad 
quern for the close of that famous Paramara’s 
reign. Their date, Saiiivat 1112, which 
corresponds to a d. 1055-6, proves that 
Bhoja*a death or deposition must fall earlier. 
Prof. Kielhom is no doubt right in as¬ 
suming that this event had happened not 
very long before the inscription was incised. 

The oldest among the Southern inscrip¬ 
tions are Mr. luce’s great finds, the 
Siddapur versions of Asoka’s New Ediets, 
re-edited according to fresh impressions pre¬ 
pared under the direction of Dr. Hnltzsch. 
Next in age come Dr. Fleet’s two new inscrip¬ 
tions of the Ohalukyas of Bad a mi and his 
new grant of the Rath or king, Govinda III. 
They are accompanied by pedigrees of the 
two rival families, which nave been cor¬ 
rected in accordance with the facts discovered 
since the publication of the Dynasties of the 
Eanarese Districts. Prof. Eielhorn adds 
another grant of the same Rathor king, 
throwing a new light on the manner in 
which the donor’s father, Dhruva I., gained 
the throne. It appears that he rebelled 
against his elder brother, Govinda II., and 
that the latter was deposed only after a 
prolonged straggle, in which, among others, 
the kings of Malva, Yengi, and Kanchi 
took part. 

Farther, there are some valuable additions 
to the history of the Eastern and Western 
Gangas. Dr. Hultzsch gives us two new 
grants of the former dynasty, which had an 
era of its own and seems to have been of 
some consequence. Dr. Fleet makes known 
a new set of plates, attributed to the 
Western Gauga king Butuga, which he 
declares to be spurious, and, in doing so, he 
contributes an important discussion of all 
the known inscriptions of the dynasty. 
The number of undeniable forgeries and of 
suspicious documents which refer to the 
descendants of the Sacred River is appalling. 
But it is satisfactory to learn that there are 
at least some grants of the eighth and later 
centuries, which even Dr. Fleet considers to 
be genuine. If Mr. Rice, who has dis¬ 
covered them as well as the majority of the 
spurious or doubtful inscriptions, would 
soon publish them with good facsimiles, 
that would be the best and surest way to 
settle the difficult question of the pedigree 
of the Western Gangas. 

Finally, there are among the numerous 
papers referring to the later dynasties of 
Southern India two by Messrs. Krishna 
Shastri and Venkafayya, which will interest 
the wider circle of Sanskritists devoted to 
Yedio studies. Their analyses of some 
new inscriptions of the Yijayanagara or 
Yidydnagara Yadavas prove beyond a doubt 
that the famous names Mddhava and Sdyana 
do not refer, as Dr. Burnell thought, to 
one person, hut, as the older opinion 
was and Dr. Peterson has asserted also 
recently, to two brothers, the Eons of 
Mayana and S'rlmatl or S'rtmdjl. Ma- 
dhava, it appears, held office under 
King Bukka, whose inscriptions are dated 
between aj>. 1354 and 1371. First, in 
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a.d. 1356, Sayana served Saiiigama II., the 
son of Bukka’s elder brother, Kampana, 
who ruled independently over portions of 
the Nellore and Cuddapah districts, and 
later from a.d. 1379, was in the employ of 
Bukka’s son, Harihara II. A third brother 
of the two illustrious scholiasts, Bhoganatha, 
whose name Dr. Burnell took for an appel¬ 
lative noun, is called in one inscription a 
fan* or poet; and it is not improbable that 
he is the Bhoganatha who composed the 
verses of the new grant of Saiiigama II., 
and was the narmasachiva or court jester of 
that king. 

Ten out of the twenty-six articles in the 
four numbers have been written by the 
editor, four by Dr. Fleet, three by native 
scholars, and eight by Prof. Kielhorn. Dr. 
Hultzsch’s editorial work has been done 
well and has not been light. It is evident 
that he has had a severe fight with the 
P. D. of the Government of India Press, 
a most dangerous and intractable Bakshasa, 
and that he has conquered in the end. 
The plates with the facsimiles, all done 
by Messrs. W. Griggs, of Peckham, are 
excellent. 

Though it gives me great pleasure to 
acknowledge that the Epigraphta has not 
deteriorated through the change of editors, 
I cannot conclude this notice without an 
expression of personal regret that Dr. 
Burgess’s connexion with epigraphy should 
have come to an end. And I feel it my 
duty to call attention to the fact that the 
progress in Indian epigraphy, effected 
during the last twenty-three years, would 
have been impossible without my old 
friend’s untiring zeal and helpful energy. 

G. Buhler. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Thb Council of the British Association have 
resolved to nominate Sir Joseph Lister, Bart., 
foreign secretary of the Royal Society, as president 
for the meeting which will be held at Liverpool 
in 1896. 

The Croonian Lecture at the Royal Society 
was to be delivered on Thursday of this week 
by Prof. Th. W. Engelmann, director of the 
Physiological Institute at Utrecht, who has 
taken for his subject “ The Nature of Muscular 
Contraction.” 

It is announced that Dr. Annand Buffer has 
tendered his resignation of the post of director 
of the British Institution of Preventive 
Medicine. 

At the meeting of the Meteorological Society, 
on Wednesday next, Mr W. N. Shaw will give a 
lecture, illustrated with experiments and dia¬ 
grams, on “ The Motion of Clouds, considered 
with reference to their Mode of Formation.” 
The two causes of formation of cloud to be 
chiefly dealt with are: mixing of layers of air 
at different temperatures, and dynamical cooling. 

At the meeting of the Microscopical Society 
on Wednesday next, a paper will be read bv Mr. 
W. H. Brown on “ Patents connected with the 
Microscope, from 1666 to 1800.” 

The current session of the Sunday Lecture 
3ooiety will end on March 17 with a lecture, to 
be delivered at St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, by Mr. W. Mayhowe Heller, on “ Silver 
from Clay : the Remarkable Story of the Metal 
Aluminium,” with illustrations by the oxy- 
hydrogen lantern. 


On Friday of this week, at 6 p.m., Dr. J. W. 
Gregory was to deliver a technical lecture in the 
map-room of the Geographical Society, on * The 
Age of the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Corrections. —Owing to a misunderstanding, 
the notioe of “Mathematical Books” in the 
Academy of last week was unfortunately 
printed without the author’s corrections. In 
col. 1,1. 4, for “ Goursal,” read “ Goursat ; 
1. 33,/or “ Mestcharsky,” read “Meatchersky ; 
1.47, for “Plond,” read “Peano”; 1.60 ,/or 
“ Chersin,” read “ Chef sin ”; 1. 65, for 

“ Piokard,” read “ Picard.” In ooL 2,1. 26 
should run : “ itis not stated what { means.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dk. J. R. Clark Hall’s Concise Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary for the Use of Students 
(Sonnenschein) is a work of very considerable 
merit and usefulness. As the articles do not 
average more than three or four lines, the page 
being of three columns, and no illustrative 
examples are given, tho book does not enter 
into competition with Mr. Toller’s edition of 
Bosworth; but it will entirely supersede both 
the abridgment of Bosworth and the very in¬ 
convenient dictionary of Bttmuller, which have 
hitherto been tbs only comprehensive Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries of small compass suitable to 
the needs of students. The marking of 
quantities has been carefully attended to, and 
is in general trustworthy j in the earlier part 
of the alphabet the book is in this respect a 
much safer guide than Bosworth-Toller. For 
beginners, a valuable feature of the work is 
the abundanoe of cross-references, as the 
diversity of spelling in different texts is often a 
serious difficulty in using a dictionary. It is, 
of course, inevitable that many oversights are 
discoverable in the first edition of a work of 
this kind. Dr. Hall has often fallen into error 
through following Wright-Wiilker without 
having properly studied the criticisms which 
have appeared in various philological periodicals. 
The well-known spurious words “ Cansegn, a 
banner,” “Ween, powerful goddess (i.e., 
Diana),” “ ilnetu, * ciciris ’ ” (a very transparent 
puzzle), ** gerinen , diligent,” will doubtless be 
exnunsred in a future edition. The verb 
“ hesean, to cook," is evolved out of he sta# 
“he cooked.” Under Pac Dr. Hall gives the 
sense “ medicine,” which, as Prof. Napier has 
shown in the Academy, has no existence. 
Under “ wcetig, callida,” quoted from Holder’s 
Prudentius Glosses, the unlucky suggestion is 
made that the word stands for witig ; it is 
obviously a mistake for feetig. We have noted 
some other mistakes of various kinds, and 
probably a more minute search would consider¬ 
ably increase the list; but we are inclined^ to 
think that most persons who are familiar with 
the difficulties of lexioographical work will 
consider that the degree of accuracy which 
Dr. Hall has attained is highly creditable to 
his skill and diligenoe. 

The Classical Review tor March (David Nutt) 
is not a particularly interesting number. Prof. 
J. B. Mayor contributes a further instalment 
of critical notes on the “ Stromateia of 
Clement of Alexandria; Prof. Robinson Ellis, 
emendations of the Greek Trogioi; and Prof. 
J. B. Bury, corrections of some passages in the 
■Aflr paW no\iT tla. There is also the follow¬ 
ing ingenious emendation, from M. F. H., of 
Horace, Car. IV. ii. 49: 

“ Tcrqus, dum prooedit, io triumphe ! 

Non Bemel dicemus, io triumphe ! 

Of the reviews we need only mention three. 
Mr. P. Giles thus summarises a new theory of 
word-forms, which has recently been put 
forward by Prof. Streitberg, of Freiburg in 
Switzerland: 

“ The question to be answered is; What are the 


causes why original short vowels should be found 
lengthened in certain definite groups of instances ” 
Dr. S.’s reply is: If a mora has been lost In a 
word, an accented short syllable immediately 
preceding the last mora is lengthened, while a long 
syllable immediately preceding, it it has the acute 
accent, changes it to the circumflex.” 

By way of explanation, Mr. Giles adds: 

“ If the rule were to hold good in modern 
English, a dissyllable like cannot should be repre¬ 
sented when reduoed to a monosyllable by a 
syllable containing a long vowel (cant), the two 
morae represented by the two short vowels being 
now represented by one long vowel.” 

The other two reviews are both under 
Archaeology, where Prof. Christ’s theory as to 
the Greek stage, in opposition to that of Dr. 
Dorpfeld, is criticised by Mr. Capps, of 
Chicago ) and Mri Salomon Reinacn s ^ illus' 
trated catalogue of the Gaulish bronzes in the 
Musee de St. Germain is praised by Miss E. 
Sellers. __ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cakbbidob Philological Society. — (Thursday, 
Feb. 21.) 

Da. Postdate, president, in the chair.—Prof. Skeat 
read a paper on “Genesis B and the Heliand, as 
illustrated by a MS. recently discovered in the 
Vatican Library.” The Anglo-Saxon poetical ver¬ 
sion of part of the Book of Goneds is found to 
consist of two parts, apparently by different authore. 
The main portion of it is called, for distinction, 
Genesis A; while the other portion, forming an 
interpolation, is called Genesis B. The latter por¬ 
tion « contained in lines 235-851, the whole poem 
consisting of 2935 lines. By a careful analysis of 
Genesis B, Prof. Sievers was enabled to construct a 
somewhat startling theory. He asserted, in lo/J, 
that Genesis B bore so many marks of resemblance 
to the poem of the Heliand (written in the Old 
Saxon of the continent) that we are fairly entitled 
to infer—(1) that Genesis B is an Anglo-Saxon 
version or adaptation of a poem originally written 
in the Old-Saxon of the ninth century; and (2) 
that we can even go so far as to say that the Ola- 
Saxon version of Genesis and the poem known as 
the Heliand were absolutely written by the same 
author. Many scholars have been more or less 
content to accept these results; but others have 
doubted. The question was set at rest last year, 
nineteen years after the theory was enunciated, it 
can no longer be doubted that the theory is oorrect. 
The Vatican MS. No. 1447 contains the required 
evidence. The main portion of this. MS. consists of 
a Latin treatise on astrology; hut it atio contains 
four fragments of Old-Saxon postiy, written on all 
the available blank spaces. Of these four frag¬ 
ments, three contain portions of a poem on the Book 
of Genesis, whilst the fouith is a fragment of the 
Heliand itself, all apparently by tho same author. 
Of the first three fragments, it so happens that 
two He beyond the part of the story contained in 
Genesis B; but the first lies within its compass, so 
that an exact comparison can here be instituted. 
Such a comparison renders it obvious that the Anglo- 
Saxon adapter has followed his Old-Saxon original 
very closely, yet with considerable tact and judg¬ 
ment Some lines he renders word for word with 
the most Uteral fidelity, while in others he makes 
suitable alterations, frequently omitting particles in 
order to render his lines more terse and compact. 
As an example of exact rendering, we may taku the 
Old-Saxon phrase—“that wit uualdandas uuord 
farbrakun, hebankuningas.” This is a portion of 
Adam’s speech after the Fall, and signifies literally : 
“that we-two broke the command [lit. word] of the 
Ruler the King of heaven.” The corresponding 
phrase in Genesis B is word for word the same-viz., 
“thaet wit w&ldendee word forbribcon heofoncyn- 
inges.” This example of the soundness of a theory 
based upon careful inductions from a dose study of 
texts i* an encouragement to philologists to taxe 
pains over verbal criticism.—Mr Nixon read. ft P a P“ 
on“Colour-Nomeudature,” to show that the theory 
of an actual deficiency of colour sense amongJ*® 
ancients, such as was suggested in Mr. Gladstone s 
Homeric Studies, may still be held, if based not on 
an assumption of colour-blindness or of an imperfect 
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evolution of the organ of colour sense, but on one¬ 
sided development of the use and functions of that 
organ, and possibly on atrophy or hypertrophy of 
its component parts. He pointed out that later 
physiological discoveries were decidedly in favour of 
such a possibility; that the analogy of the develop¬ 
ment of other senses also favoured this view ; and 
that the peculiarities of colour-nomenclature, 
though in many cases attributable to other causes, 
could not on the whole be satisfactorily accounted 
for except on some such theory. 

Akolo-Russian Literary Society.— [Imperial 
Institute, Tuesday, March 5.) 

E. A. Cazalet, president, in the chair.—W. J. 
Birkbeck read a paper on the ancient town 
of “ VJadimir,” once the capital of Bnssia. He 
began by pointing out that foreigners interested 
in Russia lost a great deal by neglecting to visit 
the ancient cities in the governments immediately 
round Moeoow. Both historically and archi¬ 
tecturally they were of the highest interest: there 
was hardly one of them which had not played a 
considerable part in the history of the empire, and 
in most cases they retained to this day archi¬ 
tectural monuments whioh were not only of high 
artistic value, but which threw light upon the 
events of their past. And in this respect no 
provincial town in central Russia was more 
interesting than Vladimir on the Kljazma, the 
ancient capital of Russia, with its Cathedral 
of the Assumption, where the sovereigns of 
Russia were crowned for more than two hundred 
years, and where many of them lie buried, in¬ 
cluding some who perished in the defence, not 
only of Russian, but of European, civilisation 
during the Tartar invasions. As to the his¬ 
torical place of Vladimir, Russian history, if 
difficult and confused from a chronicler’s point 
of view, became both interesting and easy to follow 
if we realise that the main factors in the growth 
and development of the empire, the principal 
active causes which have been at work through¬ 
out from tbe very first to the present day, 
are but two in number: namely, her autocratic 
monarchy and her Church. From the moment 
that, nine centuries ago, the religion of the 
Orthodox Greek Church was incorporated into the 
monarchy which had been founded a century 
earlier by Rurio, the germs of the Russian empire, 
as we now see it, were already there ; and the 
history of Russia is nothing more than the record 
of their gradual development into what we 
n6w see. To trace this development is all the 
more easy from the fact that Russian history can 
be divided into four periods, corresponding with 
the four capital oities which have existed at 
different times within the empire. The original 
capital was at Kieff; bu 1 ; this was moved to Vladimir 
in the twelfth century, to Moscow in the fourteenth, 
and to St. Petersburg at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Each removal marked a fresh 
stage in the growth of the autocracy, but not in 
reality a breach with the past. The capital city, 
from the time of the conversion of Russia to 
Christianity, had always been an important element 
in the life of the nation. In this respect the early 
history of Russia presents a marked contrast to 
that of the nations of Western Europe. The 
Teutonic and Scandinavian monarchies owed 
their ideas of centralisation to the traditions 
of government which they received through 
Christianity from the Roman empire. But 
whereas in the West the influence of Roman 
ideas was only indirect, for the Western Roman 
Empire had then already ceased to exist, 
the Scandinavian rulers of Russia received their 
Christianity from Constantinople, where the 
imperialism of Christian Rome was still a living 
reality. Hence the Grand Dukes set to work to 
copy their model; and within a generation of the 
conversion of Russia we find Jaroslaff the Wise 
trying to make Kieff into a miniature Constanti¬ 
nople, with its own Cathedral of St. Sophia, and 
its own “ Golden Gates.” The germ of the idea 
which eventually led to the coronation of John the 
Terrible as first Tzar of Russia may thus be traced 
back to the very beginning of Russian history; 
and its outward symbol was the importance 
attached to the capital city, as the seat of the 
Grand Ducal throne. The removal of the capital 
from Kieff to Vladimir, in the middle of the 


twelfth century, was a step deliberately taken in 
the interests of autocracy by Andrew Bogoliubeki, 
one of the most far-sighted of the earlier monaroha 
of Russia. This remarkable man was far in advance 
of his age, and attempted many things in the 
direction of centralisation which were not finally 
accomplished by the sovereign of Russia until 
many generations afterwards. The nature of Ms 
plans could be best illustrated by the great 
Cathedral of the Assumption, whioh he built for 
the image known (even after its removal to 
Moscow in 1395} as the “ Vladimir Mother of 
God,” before which every sovereign of Russia 
from his day to the present has been crowned. 
The “ Golden Gates,” which he built, and which 
also may still be seen, represent the continuance 
through Kieff of the Byzantine tradition. From 
an arcMtectural point of view these buildings are 
also of the greatest interest; for they represent the 
beginning of a distinctively Russian style, which, 
had its growth not been interrupted by the 
Tartar invasions, might have developed into 
something very important. Mr. Birkbeck con¬ 
cluded with a description of the storming of 
Vladimir by the Tartars under Baty in the 
thirteenth century, and drew a grapaio picture 
of the massacre of the Grand Duke’s family 
in the Cathedral, where they had taken refuge. 
This, he said, was an apt illustration of what 
Russia had to undergo, and from what, by her 
resistance to the barbarian invaders, she saved the 
rising civilisation of the northern nations of 
Western Europe.—The Rev. E. Smirnoff, chaplain 
at the Russian Embassy, spoke in flattering terms of 
Mr. Birkbeck’s knowledge of ecclesiastical matters, 
and explained the origins of autocracy during the 
so-called “ Vladimir period” of Russian history.— 
A short paper by Mr. Olive Phillipps-Woiley, 
received from British Columbia, was also read. It 
raised the practical question of future trade 
between British North America and Russia in Asia 
by means of the Pacific Ocean and the new Trans- 
Siberian Railway.—The president announced that 
the Oesarevitch, whose health was re-established, 
had joined the society, and that the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who had forwarded two volumes 
of his poetry and his translation of Shakspere’s 
“ Henry IV.,” had also been elected an honorary 
member. 


Zoological —(Tuesday, March 5.) 

Sul W. H. Flower, president, in the chair.—The 
secretary read a report on the additions that had been 
made to the soc'ety's menagerie during the month 
of February, and called special attention to a flue 
female Giraffe recently arrived from South Africa. 
This was believed to be the first example of the 
large, dark-blotched race ever seen alive in Europe, 
the Giraffes previously exhibited having belonged 
to the smaller and paler form found in Northern 
Tropical Africa. The society has also purchased a 
pair of Sable Antelopes (Hippotragus nigcr) and a 
pair of Brindled Gnus (Connochaetes taurina), all in 
excellent condition.—The secretary exhibited, on 
behalf of Mr. Walsey, of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany, two Martens' skins which had been received 
from two distinct districts widely apart. The 
peculiarity in these skins consisted in the fact that 
one of the forelegs in each skin was wanting, and 
there was nothing to indicate that a limb had ever 
existed at that part.—Mr. A. D. Michael read a 
paper on a new Freshwater Mite found in Corn¬ 
wall, and belonging to the genuB Thy as, of which 
only two species were previously known. It is a 
very handsome species, flattened in form, scarlet 
and orange in colour, and with remarkable whorls 
of large lanceolate spines tipped with scarlet on the 
legs. It was found near the Land's End in a inwall 
stream close to where the rapid water falls into 
the sea. It is proposed to call it Thyas petrophxlus. 
—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper on “ The 
Nursing Habits of two South-American Frogs,” 
and exhibited a specimen of Hyla gosldix with the 
eggs on the back. He also made remarks on a 
male specimen of Phyllohates trinitatis from Vene¬ 
zuela, carrying its tadpoles on its back, in the 
same way as had previously been observed in frogs 
of the genus Denarobales from Surinam and Brazil. 




FINE ART. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT DEIR EL-BAHARI. 

Dcir el-Bahari: Feb. S3,1885. 

The clearing of Deir el-Bahari is drawing 
towards it end. Not only is the middle plat¬ 
form completely cleared and levelled, but the 
retaining wall on the southern side is showing 
its enormous hawks and traces of the vultures 
and asps which have been erased by the 
enemies of the worship of Amon. Parallel to 
the retaining wall runs an enclosure wall which 
did not reach the height of the platform, but 
which formed with it a passage ending in a 
staircase, now entirely ruined. It seems to 
have been the only way to reach the Hathor 
shrine. 

Among the most interesting discoveries made 
lately are those alluded to in Mr. Hogarth’s 
letter (Academy, February 9) of fragments of the 
famous Punt wall, found scattered here and 
there in various parts of the temple. Small as 
the fragments often are, they give us important 
information as to the nature of the land of Punt. 
Its African character comes out more and more 
clearly. Although the name of Punt may 
have applied also to the coast of South Arabia, 
it is certain that the Egyptian boats sent by 
the Queen landed in ‘Africa. In the newly 
discovered fragments we find two kinds of 
monkeys climbing up the palm-trees : the dog¬ 
headed baboon, the sacred animal of Thoth ; 
and the round-headed monkey. Then we see 
bulls with long and twisted horns, like the 
animals whioh, as I have been told, were 
brought to Egypt some years ago from the 
Abyssinian coast. Two panthers are fighting 
together; a giraffe is showing its head, which 
reaches to the top of a tree; and a hippopotamus 
is also sculptured as one of the animals of the 
country. 

A small fragment speaks of “ cutting ebony 
in great quantity.” And on another we see 
the axes of the Egyptians felling large 
branches on one of the dark-stemmed trees 
whioh had not hitherto been identified, but 
which are now proved to be ebony. A small 
chip shows that the people had two different 
kinds of houses, one of whioh was made of 
wickerwork. It is doubtful whether we shall find 
much more; unfortunately, what we have is 
quite insufficient for allowing us to reconstruct 
the invaluable Punt sculptures, which have been 
most wantonly destroyed in ancient and modem 
times. 

On February 1 we at last oame upon an 
untouohed mummy-pit in clearing the vestibule 
of the Hathor shrine. In a place where the 
slabs of the pavement had been broken, we 
tried the ground to see if there was anything 
underneath, as we have done many times 
without success. On this occasion the workmen 
soon discovered that there was a pit roughly 
hewn in the rock, and filled with what they 
call fine rubbish, tourab hois, whioh means 11 un¬ 
touched.” When we came to a depth of about 
12 feet, we found the bricks ana the stones 
which dosed the entrance to the side chamber. 
I removed them with my own hands, got into 
the very narrow opening, and found myself in 
a small rock-hewn chamber. It was nearly 
filled with three large wooden coffins plaoed 
near each other, of rectangular form, with 
arched lids, and a post at each of the four 
comers. On the two nearest the entrance were 
five wooden hawks, one on each post, and one 
about the middle of the body. Every coffin 
had at the feet a wooden jackal, with a long 
tail hanging along the box. Wreaths of flowers 
were laid on them, and at head and feet stood 
a box containing a great number of small 
porcelain usbabtis. 

The opening of the chamber being very small, 
it is evident that these large coffins were taken 
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into the tomb in pieces, and put together after¬ 
wards. We undid the one next to the door, 
and found inside it a second coffin in the form 
of a mummy, with head and ornaments well 
painted, and a line of hieroglyphs well down 
to the feet. We did the same with the two 
others, and found that they also contained a 
second coffin, which we hauled up through the 
opening of the tomb. When we had stored 
them in our house, we opened the second 
coffins, and we found in each case a third 
inside, brilliantly painted with representations 
of gods and soenes from the Book of the Dead. 
In this third box was the mummy, very well 
wrapped in pink cloth, with a net of beads all 
over her body, a scarab with outspread wings, 
also made of beads, and the four fuuereal genii. 
We unrolled one of the mummies, and then 
found it carefully wrapped in good clothes, 
which might be used at the present day as 
napkins or even handkerohiefs. Over the body 
was a very hard crust of bitumen: we had to 
use a chisel to break it. There were no amulets 
or ornaments of any kind except the beads. 

These three mummies, which required nine 
coffins for their burial, are those of a priest of 
Menthu, Thotaufankh, his mother and his aunt. 
They evidently belong to the Baltic epoch, and 
are among the good specimens of that period. 
I consider that we were very fortunate in 
finding an unrifled tomb. It is clear that, after 
the XXIInd Dynasty, when the temple was no 
longer used as a place of worship, it became 
a vast cemetery. But, when we reflect that 
even in the middle of the last century people 
had begun to dig here for mummies, it is 
astonishing to find that this tomb escaped 
in an edifice which has been ransacked dunng 
nearly 150 years. 

Edouard Naville. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a Life of 
Joseph. Wolf, Artist and Naturalist, written by 
Mr. A. H. Palmer, the biographer of his father, 
the late Samuel Palmer. It will be illustrated 
with a portrait in photogravure, forty full-page 
engravings, and twenty in the text, taken from 
his finest studies of animals and other works. It 
will also contain, in an appendix, a list of the 
books illustrated by him. 

The April number of the Art Journal will 
be devoted exclusively to the Life and Work of 
Sir J. Noel Paton, Her Majesty’s Limner for 
Scotland. The descriptive letterpress is written 
by Mr. Alfred Thomas Story, the biographer 
of Linnell. The frontispiece will be a photo¬ 
gravure of “ Vigilate et Orate,” which is 
now in the Queen’s private apartments at 
Osborne; and there will also be full-page 
reproductions of the pictures entitled “ Via 
Dolorosa,” “The Empty Cradle,” and “The 
Adversary.” 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of pictures by Mr. C. E. Johnson, 
and also Meisonnier’s “Le Postilion,” at the 
Carlton Gallery, Pall Mall; and a collection of 
oil-paintings and water-colour drawings of 
Tangiers by Mr. Aubrey Hunt, at the Clifford 
Galleries, Haymarket. 

We may also mention that the spring 
exhibition in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool will open next week, consisting 
of works in black and white, water-colours, 
architecture, decorative art, and photo¬ 
gravure. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. offer five 
prises, of the aggregate value of £100, for a 
series of original designs representing the Four 
Seasons, which must be sent to them at Belfast 
by June 1. 


On Tuesday, March 26, Mr. Talfourd Ely 
will give a free public lecture, at 8 p.m., in the 
South Kensington Museum, on “Ancient Portrai¬ 
ture,” illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. 
This lecture will be followed by two demonstra¬ 
tions—on March 29, in the south corridor of the 
South Kensington Museum, on “ The Beal and 
the Ideal, as illustrated by Casts from the 
Antique ” ; and on April 2, in the sculpture 
galleries of the British Museum, on “ Greek and 
Roman Portraiture.” 

Mr. H. Villiers Stuart writes to the 
Secretary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
Cairo, under date March 4, as follows: 

“A few days ago there were discovered at 
Daahour the graves of two princesses of the XHth 
Dynasty intact. The coffins had mouldered away, 
and the mummies lay each with a coronet on her 
head, and wearing other jewelry. When an 
attempt to move the mummies was made they fell 
to fragments. The jewelry is very beautlfal. One 
of the ooronets was, in fact, a wreath of forget-me- 
nots, made of precious stones mounted on gold 
stems. At intervals occurred Maltese crosses and 
precious (tones set iu gold. This lovely wreath 
was as perfect and looked ea fresh as on the day it 
was made—a couple of centuries before the time of 
Abraham!- more than four thousand years ago. 
It illustrates a passage in the poetic epitaph on the 
funeral pall of Queen Is-em-Kheh: * She is 
armed with flowers every day.’ 

“ I visited Dashour and saw, in situ, the sar¬ 
cophagus in which these treasures were found, as 
also that of the other princess. She also had a 
lovely ooronet, fitted with a socket in which was 
inserted a tpray of various flowers made in jewels, 
with gold stems and gold foliage. Besides these, 
there are necklaces, bracelets, armlets, anklets, 
daggers, chaims, &c. Thoce most interesting 
discoveries are due to the energy and sagacity of 
M. de Morgan, Director-General of Kgyptian 
Antiquities, ably seconded by Mme. de Morgan, 
his gifted wife.” 


MU3IC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 


With the exception of a new Overture by Mr. 
Frederic Lamond, the programme of the first 
Philharmonic Concert, which took place last 
Thursday week at the Queen’s Hall, belonged 
entirely to the music of the past: indeed, but 
for the “ Charmant Oiseau,” from FeUcien 
David’s “ Perle du Bresil,” which dates from 
1851, and which was cleverly sung by Mme. 
Clementine Sapio, the programme might have 
been drawn up in the thirties. Some music, like 
good wine, improves with age ; Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte music spoils. The composer himself 
was not satisfied with it. There was a special 
reason when Mme. Schumann played the G 
minor Concerto in 1882; but now none such 
exists. It did not even suit M. Sauer; and, 
further, it gave him very little opportunity 
for displaying his technical powers. He also 
performed Weber’s “ Concertstiiok,” but not in 


Lis best style. Mr. F. Lamond’s Overture is a 
clever and interesting work, and deserves a 
second hearing. Beethoven’s C minor Sy mphony 
was well given under the direction of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

Rubinstein’s “ Russian ” Symphony, No. 5, in 
G minor, was given at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday afternoon. Nature bestowed many 
gifts on the composer, and by hard work and 
perseverance he made much of them. But he 
racked the power of self-criticism : he failed to 
peroeive tbe inequalities and the lengths in his 
music (we refer to movements of large compass). 
This Symphony is in many ways interesting: 
the themes are characteristic, the developments 
often clever, and the orchestration effective. 
When, however, it is over one feels a sense of 
rt lief. The two middle movements are the best, 
and if they were detached from the work 


would, we imagine, make a favourable impres¬ 
sion. The suggestion is dangerous, though not 
unreasonable. Critics often differ; and yet, so 
far as we are aware, they all agree that a little 
of Rubinstein is better than much. The work 
was interpreted with the utmost care, under 
the direction of Sir A. Mackenzie, Mr. Manns, 
to general regret, being still unable to resume his 
acoustomed post. M. Saner played Henselt’s 
Pianoforte Conoerto in F minor (Op. 16), and 
here the pianist was quite at home. The 
music makes heavier demands on the fingers of 
the interpreter than on the intellect of the 
listeners; the structure is clear, and the 
melodies are pleasing. The technique is the 
thing with which the pianist catches the ear of 
the public. Feats of agility attract, whether 
they be performed on a tight-rope, trapeze, or 
keyboard; and, if well performed, deserve due 
recognition. M. Sauer was in excellent form, 
and, as he grappled successfully with the 
formidable difficulties which the Concerto pre¬ 
sents, the result was eminently satisfactory. 
The concert commenced with Beethoven’s 
“ Leonora,” No. 3. 

Mdlle. Ilona Eibensohlitz gave a pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon. 
It is now some time since we heard this young 
lady, and she certainly shows signs of progress. 
She never lacked intelligence, and was never 
lifeless; now she plays with greater sympathy 
and earnestness. The principal piece in her 
programme was the seldom heard Brahms’s 
Sonata in F minor (Op. 5). It is one of tbe 
early works of the master which excited the 
admiration of Schumann, and caused him to 
prophesy a great future for the young musician. 
The work is full of interest, and takes high 
rank among the few Sonatas worthy of mention 
since Schumann. 

Mr. Ernest Consolo, a pupil, it is said, of 
Sgambati, made his first appearance at the 
Popular Concerts on Monday evening. He 
played a Lied of Mendelssohn’s iu a very 
un-Mendelssohnian style, Liszt’s “ Waldesrau- 
sohen,” and a “Gavotte ” of Rubinstein’s from 
a Suite—the two last in a neat though 
mechanical manner. Herr Joaohim performed 
Bach’s “Chaconne” for violin alone; but it 
was byfno means the finest rendering of the 
work that we have heard from him. 

Mme. Elise Inverai, a mezzo-soprano of in¬ 
telligence and experience, appeared at a concert 
on Monday afternoon. “Kathleen Mavour- 
neen” was in the programme “by desire”— 
by whose ? we wonder. M. E. Sauer played a 
Beethoven Sonata and other pieces, but was 
heard at his best in Chopin’s A flat Ballade. 

A novelty entitled “ Fantasiestiioke,” for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, by Mr. S. Cole¬ 
ridge Taylor, scholar, was given at the Royal 
College Concert on Wednesday evening. The 
work, consisting of fire movements, is highly 
interesting. The music has character, and the 
composer’s imagination seems to keep even 
pace with his skill. The best movements are 
undoubtedly the graceful Serenade, the quaint, 
lively Humoreske, and the final Dance. The 
work was sympathetically interpreted, and fully 
deserved the vigorous applause with which it 
was received. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A wish having been expressed in several 
quarters that one of Bach’s organ compositions 
should be inoluded in the programme of the 
Festival which is to take place at the Queen’s 
Hall on April 2, 4, and 6, the committee has 
been fortunate enough to secure the consent of 
Sir Walter Garratt to play the Toccata (Con- 
i certata) in E major on the Selections’ day, 
| April 4. 
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MARY DALE. 3s. 0d. 

“ Writt n with some spirit, and with skill in delineating the 
character of women/*— Scotsman. 

(3.) MORTGAGED YEABS: an Aus- 

traliau Story. By R. K. DEE. 2a. 6d. 

“ The story hinges on a tragedy, a murder, and a sufficiently 
thrilling one . It is cleverly ivorked out .’*—Bookseller. 

HEtV POETRY. 

FASCICULUS VERSIOULORUM. By 

J. SAXON MILLS. 2s. 6d. 

** They are all clever, and some of them really poetic/* 

Glasgow Herald. 

VOX AMORIS DEI. By Francis 

OSMASTON. 2s. 6tl. 

" A writer of distinct poetic ability, and many of his sonnets 
rite to Miltonic heights. The poetry is pure, often powerful, rind 
its bright thoughts always suggest thoughts that are still brighter/* 

Glasgow Herald. 

ANGELINE, and other Poems- By 

FARLL V. C. SERJEANT. 2s. 6d. 

“ Always sincere in expression, and in point of technical 
accomplishment well done/*— Scotsman. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA: a Book 

of Australian Verso. By PHILIP DALE and CYRIL 
HAV1LAND. 6s. 

‘‘ Descires a wrd of recognition as genuine, sincere, and spon¬ 
taneous verse /*—Timca. 

THE ETERNAL, and other Poems. 

By JAMES WALKER. 2s. Od. 

POEMS: Allegorical, Lyrical and 

Narrative. By WALTER INGHSFIELD. 5s. 

RANDOLPH, LORD DE VERB, and 

other Poems. By tho Rev. JAMES BOWNES, M.A., 
late of Trin. Coll., Camb., Author of *‘ A Story without 
Names,’’ “ A Vision of MartyrB,” Ac. 2s. 6d, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 00., Paternoster Square, 


DOWNEY & CO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s., with a Portrait 0f th? Author. 

A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 

THE REMINISCENCES of an OLD 

BOHEMIAN. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. [Thit day. 


STEPNIAK'S NEW BOOK. 

AT the DAWN ot a NEW REIGN. 

By STEPNIAK, Author of “ Russia under the Tzars.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. _ [ Shortly. 


A JORUM of “PUNCH”: with some 

Account of Those who Browed It. By ATHOL MAY- 
HEW. Illustrated. [In April. 

*•* The story of the origin and early history of Punch, 
with anecdotes of Douglas Jerrold, W. M. Thackeray, 
Henry and Horace Mayhew, Mark Lemon, Gilbert h Beckett, 
Albert Smith, Ac. 


NEW NOVELS. 

THE EVIL GUEST. By J. Sheridan 

LE FANU, Author of “The Watcher,” Ac. With 30 
Illustrations by B. S. L3 Fanu. 6a. [This dig. 


SCHOLAR’S MATE. By Violet Magee. 

Cs. _ [Shortly. 


THE DEGRADATION of GEOFFREY 

ALWITH. By MORLBY ROBERTS. 6s. 

** An undeniably powerful novel.”— World . 

“ Bold in conception and powerful in treatment.” 

Scotsman. 

“ A brilliant study of ono of the most tragic conditions of 

human life conceivable Distinctly a book to read—indeed 

a book to buy—and its power and pathetic realism are 
irresistible.The bcok is not only fascinating but con¬ 

vincing .”—Court Journal. 


A DARK INTRUDER. By Richard 

DOWLING. 2 vols., 12s. 

A clever, ingenious, and interesting story.Every one 

who reads the book will enjoy it.”— Scotsman. 

" Mr. Dowling possesses in a higher degree than most 
contemporary novelists the art of creating creepy houses, 
in any one of whose rooms almost anything horrid might 
happen .”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAHATMA: a Tale of Modern 

Theosophy. 6s. 

“ Extremely amusing—indeed at timos quite exciting.” 

Guardian. 

*' 'The Mahatma’ deals with what may he called the witch¬ 
craft of to day. It shows a good deal of grim imagination 
in its narration of mystic adventures.”— Realm. 


SECOND EDITION OF 

THE CO-RESPONDENT. By G. W. 

APPLETON. 2 volB., 12s. 

‘‘One of tho funniest stories of the year.” 

___^ Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION OF 

WORST WOMAN in LONDON, and 

other Stories. By F. C. PHILIPS. 0s. 

“ Light-hearted, easy-going, and thoroughly readable 
from end to end.”— Standaid. 


SECOND EDITION Y)F 

THE MERCHANT of KILLOGUE. By 

F. M. ALLEN. 6s. [J>Mt rmiy. 

" Every character in the book is put down in words so 
subtle and Btrong that for yourself you know the people. 
There is nothing of tho new woman in it, and not a line 
concerning the analyses of soul and body. It is just a 
picture of Irish life which might have been written in 
shorthand as it happoned, and written out afterwards in 
longhand, so clear and Bliarp and vital is it. It is an 
exciting story, with a thrilling winding up.”— Vanity Fair , 


12, YORK STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHOR8, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ratne & Co., Effingham House. Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations, _ 

^TYPEWRITING and LITERARY 

A AGENCY, 

41, GT. RUSSELL STREET. 

Highest References. 


WANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a 

.▼ v LADY.—MSS. and any other Matter. Terms: 2Jd. a Sheet, or 
Is. per 1,000 words.—Miss L Nicholson, 13, Lloyd Square, W.C. 


s 


CIENOE MISTRE88.—Several 

SCIENCE MISTRESSES WANTED for Public High School.. 
Good Degrees or equivalent, and experience in teaching. Salary 
beginning at £100 to £120, non-resident — Mis* Louisa Brough, Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 

A LADY, experienced in all forms of 

secretarial work, and offering the highest references DE8IRE3 
EMPLOYMENT as Secretary, Amanuensis, or Reader —Address Mrs. 
N., Academy Office, 27, Chancery Lane. 


PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

—vis., PAINTINGS m OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bouington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner. 
Beechey, Opie, Lawrence, Norland, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent—Apply to Messrs. Dowdkswell, 160, New Bond Street. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms', sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Patem&n, Henry Wright, 
Roland Cunningham, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. 
Wenman; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Maude Fisher, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May YohfS. _ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SOWING THE WIND. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr. C. W. Garthornc, Mr. Will Dennis, 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. J. Byron; Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and Miss Evelyn Millard. 
At 8, A BREEZY MORNING. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE 

THI3 EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdamcs Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, Leonora Brnham, 
Marie 8tudholrae, Mina Cadiz, Hetty Hamer, Sybil Grey, 
Louie Pounds, Kate Cannon, Alice Davis, Nellie Gregory, 
Kate Adams, Lettice Fairfax, and Loitip Venne; Messrs. 
C. Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Yorke Stephens, W. Blake¬ 
ley, Lawrance D’Orsay, Maurice Farkoa, Farren Soutar, 
E. M. Robson, Gilbert Porteous, Conway Dixon. _ 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesfrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grosamith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, George Mudie, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde.and Arthur Williams ; Misses Katie Seymour, 
Maria Davis, Kate Cutler, L. Belmore, A. Astor, M. Hoppe, 
T, S inrien, a nd Marie Hal ton. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

At 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH, by A. W- 
Pirero. Mr. John Bare, Mr. Forbes Robertson ; Miss Cal- 
houn, M iss Jeffrey s, and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. _ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Penley. 

CHARLEY'S AUNT. By Brandon Thomas. 
EVERY F.VLNING, at 9. Preceded, at 8, by THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 

_ Matin fo ev ery Saturday, at 3._ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, C. H. Brookfield, Cosmo 
8tuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey ; Mesdames Fanny Brough, Maude Millett, 
Florence West, Vane Featherstone, Helen Forsyth, and 
Julia Neilson. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lee Bee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lucy, Buck’ey, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, T abb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes¬ 
dames Alice Barnett, Gertrude Aylward, May Cross, and 
Nancy McIntosh; Messrs. Rutland Barrington, Charlos Ken- 
ningham, John Le Hay, ArthurPlayfair, Augustus Cramer, 
and George Grosamith. 


PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thorne, P. Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, Kate Cutler, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, E. Elleralie, A. Ford, 
Ellas Deo, and Kitty Loftus. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL- 
Madame Julia Lennox, Miss Mario Elba, Miss Jeanne 
Douste, Miss Edith Miller, Miss Marie du Bedat, Miss 
Jes sie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles Copland. _ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, H. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Royston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey Peile; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Irene Vanbrugh, Evelyn Millard, Elliott Pago, 
Mrs. George Canninge. At 8.20, IN THE SEASON. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. E. F. Bradley, Manager. 

TO-NIGHT, at 9, a new farcical comedy, entitled A 
LOVING LEGACY. By F. W. Sidney. Mr. William H- 
Day, Mr. Oswald Yorke, Mr. Mark Kinghorno. Mr. J. A. 
Rosier, and Mr. Alfred Maltby ; Miss May Whitty, Miss 
Nancy Noel, Miss Katie Lee, and Miss Lizzie Henderson, 
Ac. Preceded, at 8.10, by SALT TEARS. 


TO OLE’3 THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THOROUGHBRED. Messrs. 
John Billington, Henry Westland, George Shelton, C . M. 
Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton; Misses 
Henrietta Watson, F. Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8, THE SECRET. 


Now Ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by OHAS. 8. MIALL. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.-"It Is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study ol the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. ... We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Mlall for the 
light which they hare shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England." 

TIMES.—" As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of rlew, it Is no donbt 
certain to retain ita reputation."_ 


HTHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

-A A Literary Syndicate and Prow Agenov. ** A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers." Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates M88. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Skchkt aev, 3, Victoria-street. Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

«- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


"ROOKS—PORTRAITS —CATALOGUE 

*” d E - N3KAVED 

Specialities : Americana — Antiquarian — Australiaua —Dramatic- 
Early Printed—First Editions of Ancient and Modem W'riters, Cruik- 
shank. Leech, Rowlandson, Bewick, Ac.—Best Library Editions and 
Handsomely-Bound Books. 

Maoos Bros., Booksellers, 159, Church Street, Paddington, London, W. 

rro LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

. *„„ LiUrarjr A sent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type¬ 
writing, Indexing, aud Research.—Addrem 4, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 

pOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- 

-Lt KTCIIEItS.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society I, 
NOW OPEN Bt the SOCIETY'S OALLERY, No. 8*. PALLSI ALL 
EAST, from 10 till 8.—A. Stewart, Secretary. 

THROAT * n ° C0UGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited 
by the act of sucking, tho glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

,. J?"!/- 1 ." i >nx0l, > 'W-, and tins. Is. Ud„ Labelled: 

JAMBS EPPS & CO., Ltd.,Homa:opathicChomist»,LoxD 03 t. 


London: ALEXANDER k SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 17, CHANCERY LANE. 

ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD. 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or email. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

Authors advised with ns to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information famished. 
Contracts entered into. 


VINOLIA 

ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS, AND 
CHILBLAINS. 

An efficacious, sanitary, harmless cream, la. ljd. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBEOK BANK, 

Southampton Building^ Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoelve* email lumio 
depoait, and allows Interest monthly on eaoh completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO GU I NEAS Ti n. MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

POE FIV E SHILLINGS TKR MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, po«t fi« 
_ __ _ FRANCIS RAVEN 8CROFT. Managvr. 

BRAND’S 

MEAT 

JUICE. 

“ This is a powerful, nourishing, and stimulating 
fluid obtained from prime beef.” 

Lancet, Jan. 7, 1893. 

Full Prioe Lists of Invalid Preparations free 
on application to 

BRAND A 00., MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

CHAIR OF LOGIC. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, 
in the month of May or at some subsequent date, proceed 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in 
this University, now vacant. The Professor will bo re¬ 
quired to enter on his duties from 1st October next, from 
which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 
£800. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam nut culpam, and carries 
with it the right to a pension on conditions prescribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, 
who will furnish any farther information desired, twenty 
copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before 
Wednesday, 1st May, 1896. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

UNIVEKSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Salary, £400 a Year. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the poet of FRENCH LECTURER 
at University College, Liverpool, to bo forwarded, with testimonials, 
to the College Registrar, not later than April 27. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the 1st of October. 

The appointment is for five years. 

For all particulars, apply to the Registrar. 


XpLTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

XlJ THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20) on 
APRIL 8th, 9th, and 10th.— Apply to the Head Master. 


CATALOGUES 

Jj’OBEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU ft CO., *7, Soho Sqdah*. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

8npplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Now Edited by W, f. HENLEY. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

THE HOST READABLE OF THE MONTHLIES. 

Contents, APRIL. 

H. B. HARRIOT-WATSON . {°(&n“£u. fr0m 
tl Z ” , . Two Demagogues: a Parallel and a Moral. 

DAVID HANNAT , Tho Manning o! the Fleet.-I. 
J. H. MILLAR ., The Literature ot the Kailyard. 
O. V. KSABY . India: Impressions.—XII.-XIV. 
ALEXANDER SCOTT . The Complete Lover: 1557. 
A SWEDISH M.P. . The Case for Swedeu. 

T. E. BROWN . . Sir Philip Sidnoy: a Canserie. 

CHARLES WHIBLBT ■ The True Degenerate. 

SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, (Appeal in Criminal 
Bart .. Cases. 

B. B. OSBORN . . . A Gallery of Athletes. 
H. O. WELLS , The Time Maohine.-IX.-XI. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY 

gOOKSELLEBS, 
jgOOK EXPORTERS, 

JgOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


IBRARIANS. 


OINGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 

AND SPANISH BOOK8. 

rriHE LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD 


jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
0Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

241 BB0MPT01ir E0AD > S.W., and 

4 0 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-claas 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Mnseam, the 
Learned Societies, and tho leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper; Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, Ac.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
R.A.; Pettic, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can bo seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

autotype fine art gallery, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its displayof Copies of celebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTER8” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. CoUections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, " AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp„ 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


London: 

WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bsdfoid Stesei, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
TVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the K>1. representative, in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL of Uunlob. 
the well-known Artlrt in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronisedby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND ft CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ae., at a moderate ccst 
Specimens and prloe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS. 

CENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

Beady this day, with Illustrations by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 

A MILITARY LIFE. 

By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.O.B., B.A., 

Late Governor of Gibraltar. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L, STEVENSON 

NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 
"IN STEVENSON'S SAMOA," by 
MARIE FRASER, with Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., will be ready immediately. 


NEW VOLUME OF 

“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BiOCRAPHY." 

On March 25th, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morooco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 

VOL. XLH. (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

Vol. T. loot published on January lrt, 1885, arul a further 
volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
Not*.— A Full Prospectus of " The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon 
application. _____ 

NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1895. 

Ho. 1194, How Series. 

Tkb Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuteript. 

It it particularly requested that all lutinet* 
letter* regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

“ Hxboes of the Nations.”— Prince Henry 
the Navigator, the Hero of Portugal and 
of Modem Discovery. With an Aocount 
of Geographical Progress throughout the 
Middle Ages as the Preparation for his 
Work. By 0. R. Beazley. (Putnam.) 

To express our disappointment is to compli¬ 
ment the author at the expense of his book. 
Opened with the liveliest hopes, it was read 
with growing exasperation and closed with 
a mournful sigh. At the first blush, nothin* 
could promise better. At last we should 
learn something to the purpose about 
Henry: a young and enthusiastic researcher 
would no doubt ferret out and piece together 
enough details for a genuine life of the 
navigator; nor would it be a waste of time 
once more to review the old story of 
mediaeval exploration, presented in a new 
light and in lively colours. The error was 
our own; the fault is not Mr. Beazley’s. 
In truth, there is nothing new to say 
about Henry: the very little there ever 
was to say has been said long ago, 
and has been made the very most of by 
Wappaus, de Weer, and, in Eoglish, by 
Major, whose Life of the Navigator is per¬ 
haps all we need. No scrap of obscure 
evidence is likely to have escaped the 
vigilance of Herculano and his followers in 
their researches into the national history; 
yet Henry still remains a shadowy, in¬ 
tangible figure, however picturesque and 
impressive. Charged with the task of 
writing a new Life, what could Mr. Beazley 
do but fall back on the previous Lives, 
amplify by quotations from Azurara, and 
then—pad ? Even so, that was not enough 
for a volume. A separate subject, there¬ 
fore, has been chosen to swell the work by 
more than a third. This was a sad mistake. 
The whole volume might very well have 
been devoted to a popular history of geo¬ 
graphical research, theoretical and practical, 
from ancient times down to about 1600, 
with an appendix summarising the subse¬ 
quent developments. Why stop short with 
Henry? And if you do, why prefix this 
geographico-historical treatise to his Life ? 
It is all very well to call it “the Prepara¬ 
tion for his Work.” You can snap the 
thread of history pretty much where you 
like and persuade yourself—and others too, 
it you are persuasive enough—that all that 
precedes was a preparation for some par¬ 
ticular hero or event. These heroical half¬ 
way houses are usually fallacious. Granted 
that Henry was something of a half-way 
house in that he was, so far as we 
know—but do not let us be too sure 
—the first rich oJ4 bachelor who iqadp 


exploration his hobby, and did muoh to 
bring it up to the level of Renaissance 
enlightenment and activity which was being 
reached in other departments. But how can 
we forget that by no means all, in fact only 
a few, of the previous threads of research 
are drawn together in him; that in the story 
of some branches of discovery he has no 
place at all; and that the most conspicuous, 
the most aggressively glaring feature of his 
work is that it was itself purely a “ prepara¬ 
tion ” for that of da Gama, of Columbus, of 
Albuquerque? Mr. Beazley is much too 
clearsighted to be blind to this inconsistency, 
and in his preliminary chapters is always 
fidgeting about it. As he wanders with 
the early pilgrims in Egypt and Asia, as 
he explores the White Sea and Labrador 
with the Vikings, he thinks himself bound 
every now and then to hark back to Henry 
with some rhetorical reference to “the 
preparation.” These remarks were better 
away: they do not convince, and only point 
to a literary conscience ill at ease. 

Deferring our strictures on the main 
defect of the book, which is its deplorable 
style, we note with pleasure the signs of 
sound craftsmanship in its externals and 
adjuncts, the clear, businesslike preface with 
its lists of authorities for each chapter, and 
the full notes on the old maps given as 
illustrations. The series was well chosen, 
and the reproductions are perhaps better 
than nothing, though in every case but 
the fourteenth century Portolano from 
Nordenskjdld, most unsatisfactory. It is 
useless to reduce by photographic process 
to a few square inches a great mappe- 
monde, whose faint coast outlines are 
brought out in gold and colours, and 
which is studded with miniature draw¬ 
ings and long inscriptions in scrolls and 
tablets. In the reproductions before us 
nothing but a few of the large uncial names 
of countries, &o., can be made out, even 
with the help of a lens. Fra Mauro’s 
celebrated map of 1457 beoomes, indeed, a 
mere smudge, totally unintelligible: indeed, 
it looks like a slab of veined, reticulated, 
and clouded marble. The alternative of 
larger folded maps was, no doubt, as bad 
as these small ones. We may, perhaps, 
remark that a bright popular sketch of 
mediaeval geographical soienoe from Mr. 
Beazley’s hand, illustrated by a quarto 
atlas, containing unreduced facsimiles of 
portions and sections of these quaint old 
maps, would probably appeal to a wide 
circle of general readers. 

The author has taken a good deal of pains 
over his facts in the preliminary essay. They 
might have been further amplified had he 
not, while obviously aiming at brevity, so 
frequently yielded to a tendency to repetition 
and rhetorical padding. With his general 
views we agree: some of his reflections 
appear highly pertinent and suggestive. 
One omission we may mention, because he 
may find it worth working out. Possibly 
it has not yet attracted much notice. We 
allude to the effect of the migrations 
of the barbarians from the third to 
the sixth century upon the geographical 
knowledge—or perhaps we should say, 
traditions and instincts—of Europe. Trace 
on the map the route of the Goths from 
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Denmark to south-west Russia and back¬ 
ward to Spain, of the Vandals from the Baltio 
to Africa, of the Saracens from Syria and 
Persia along Africa to the heart of France 
—must there not have lingered among these 
nations geographical conceptions far wider 
and more accurate than those of the average 
British farmer of the last century? The 
geographic and topographic gift is highly 
hereditary. In the Far East, indeed, we 
find the Ignorance of maps tends to make 
geography a professional art: the wander¬ 
ing dervish or merchant, with his vast 
knowledge of routes, has somehow in his 
mind’s eye a more or less accurate map of 
Asia. Franghistan of course does not 
concern him. Without attempting here to 
labour the point, we may suggest that the 
maps of the monks and artists of the early 
middle ages represent a geographical 
decadence: mere armchair travellers, they 
supply by invention the loss of forgotten 
tradition. 

Mr. Beazley’s sneers at the impertinent 
cosmogony of Oosmas Indiooplenstes are not 
quite to our taste; on the other hand we 
cannot go all the way with him in his 
defence of the early Christian pilgrims. To 
us they seem not only stupidly, culpably 
unobservant and credulous, but too often 
consciously mendacious. Willibald may 
fairly have believed that the Sicilians were 
accustomed to instantly stop the eruptions of 
Etna by holding up St. Agatha’s veil—for he 
had not seen it tried; but when Bishop 
Arculf and others pretend that they 
inspected the “ lofty column ” at Jerusalem 
which cast no shadow at noon, it is obvious, 
either that the sun was hidden by a lofty 
building on the south, or that Arculf did 
see the shadow but thought it a pity to 
mention it. To aim at propping up the 
truth by lies is of all blasphemies surely 
the most presumptuous. 

In his sketch of the life and work of 
Henry, our author mainly relies upon 
Azurara’s Conquest of Ceuta and his Dis¬ 
covery and Conquest of Guinea. From the 
latter, as from the narratives of Cadamosto 
and Diego Gomez, he gives long, and it 
must be owned, somewhat tedious passages. 
There is nothing wonderful, nothing even 
interesting, in the story of Portuguese pro- 
! gross along the West African coast until 
they got to the Cape thirty years after 
Henry’s death. The narratives are con¬ 
fused, trivial, and unpicturesqne. The 
heroes of disoovery are not heroes at all, 
in spite of Azurara’s courtly way of putting 
things. It took them many years and many 
expeditions to get past Cape Bojador; and 
many fine lies they came back with to their 
Prince about this and other trivial head¬ 
lands, which they pretended stretched out 
hundreds of miles, guarded by whirlpools 
and other horrors. The fact is, most of 
them were too lazy and too cowardly to 
venture far, and, having invented the slave 
trade, preferred to catch their black ivory 
and hurry home. A bad business it was, 
and Henry was at the bottom of it all, long 
before Hawkins, though Burton somewhere 
says with one of his whimsical turns, that 
Sir John’s “ name still smells sweet and 
blossoms from the dust along the Guinea 
coast as the Father of the slave trade.” 
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Vain for Mr. Beazley to coatraat this 
Portuguese villainy with “ the full-blooded 
atrocity of the West Indian planters,” 
whatever that may mean! The latter was 
at least free from cant. Prom the very first 
the Prince’s men began by treacherously 
entrapping the natives, murdering the 
strong and stealing the weak. Prom the 
first they sold them in open market, 
brutally severing husband and wife, mother 
and babe. The pretence that it was done 
to save their souls, so far as it was more 
than a hypocritical blind, is of a piece with 
the arrogant ignorance, the cheap insolence, 
the unchristian brutality of Henry and the 
rest of the heroes. It is almost time we 
began to call things by their right names. 
The Navigator and his cousin, the Henry 
of Agincourt, are dazzling figures, no doubt: 
perhaps no worse than their age—but they 
ought to have been better, for they were 
both clever men. If their consciences belied 
their ambitions, their speeches, their actions, 
they were black hypocrites; if their con¬ 
sciences were quite easy, they were morally 
downright monsters. Yes, it is all of a 
piece. The sweeping denunciation of ‘ ‘ foul 
Mahomet ”—how much did Henry know, I 
wonder, about the Prophet and his teach¬ 
ing ?—the repudiation of every tie of 
common humanity; the “ burning zeal to 
spread the Faith”— but only in lands 
where gold and ivory, black and white, was 
plentiful; the stupid, callous, ignoring of 
the rights of conscience outside the Church; 
the lust of conquest further degraded by 
the greed of profit—were these, then, the 
Christian graces ? If the Henrys, the very 
pink and lower and final consummation of 
Catholic chivalry, strong in their superb 
conceit, had no misgivings, no twinges of 
conscience, no embarrassing suspicions of the 
truth, then was Christianity but a sorry 
business. But not so. Those clear-headed 
men saw—they must have seen—these 
hideous inconsistencies; theirs were not the 
dark ages; a child, a fool must have seen 
them. The Henrys were some of them 
cynical sceptics, most of them mouthing 
hypocrites, though, after all, the prevalent 
hypocrisy of the age, against vraioh the 
Reformation and Puritanism were reactions, 
was of an easy-going, conventional, skin- 
deep description. 

Of the Navigator we know only enough 
to irritate our curiosity; of his youth, not a 
word. Born in 1394, one of the five brilliant 
sons of King John and Philippa, Gaunt’s 
daughter, he first appears at the disgraceful 
attack on Ceuta in 1415. On his return, he 
settled down for life at his palace on Cape 
St. Vincent, as Grand Master of the Order 
of Christ and Governor of the Algarves. 
Prom 1433 to 1441 he returned to political 
life, mingling in the intrigues on the deaths 
of John and Duarte. Much of the blame 
for the wretched Tangiers business rests 
upon him. Mr. Beazley ignores the most 
dubious episode in his life—namely, his 
neutrality in the struggle of 1447-1449, 
which amounted to desertion of his brother, 
the great Begent. AtSagresheseemstohave 
led a quiet, regular, pious life, and to have 
made geography, map-making, exploration, 
commerce, and money-making his hobbies. 
His faithful Azurara gives a short and 


fascinating sketch of his character and 
occupations (quoted on p. 306), but of 
oourse it may be a flattering panegyric. 
Beyond this all is dark. The Navigator 
never navigated himself at all; but he was 
always sending out ships, with the threefold 
objects of commerce, discovery, and mis¬ 
sionary zeal. Which predominated we can¬ 
not tell. Naturally, Mr. Beazley, like 
previous biographers, is always exagger¬ 
ating or taking for granted Henry’s share 
in every enterprise; but the links of 
evidence are usually wanting, even in 
the pages of Azarura. So far as existing 
evidence goes, Henry’s position has been 
overestimated. On the other hand, the 
reputation he enjoyed in his own day, and 
which grew after his death, argues a highly 
individual character and a lifework of 
marked influence. 

Almost every fact of interest or import¬ 
ance in Mr. Beazley’s account of Prince 
Henry and the African explorations may 
be found more tersely, lucidly, and attrac¬ 
tively narrated in two or three chapters of 
Prof. Morse Stephens’s History of Portugal 
(Putnam’s “ Story of the Nations ” series), 
where the subsequent course of Portuguese 
discovery may also be conveniently studied. 

Fortunately little space remains to notioe 
Mr. Beazley’s style, which cannot be wholly 
the effect of hurry. The defects are serious, 
though so hard to particularise. It is many 
years since I met with a book where the 
meaning is so hard to follow. Let me take 
a passage at random. 

“ Lastly, the partial activity of commerce and 
religion made universal and ‘political’ by the 
leading Western race—for itself only—is taken 
up by all Christendom in the Crusades, bor¬ 
rowed in idea from Spain, but borrowed with 
the spirit of the Norse rovers, and made 
universal for the Latin world, for the whole 
federation of Rome.” 

What does this mean ? The context does 
not help us. Why is “ political ” in in¬ 
verted commas ? Mr. Beazley frames long 
sentences, made up of dependent clauses 
and parentheses, amid which the main 
clause, the precise point which he wants to 
make, is utterly lost. Thus we cannot 
identify the actual steps in his argument. 
Then, further, the conjunctions which should 
link these long sentences together are so 
oddly used, that it is often impossible to 
guess at the logical sequence of ideas and 
argument. This is most apparent in the 
earlier chapters. The modicum of fresh 
information proved a poor compensation for 
the fatigue of gleaning it. Not only has 
the book confused my ideas, but I fear left 
its contagion, which may likely enough be 
traceable in the lines I am now penning. 
After two evenings spent in reading and 
re-reading, going baok again and again in 
search of lost threads, I began to fear 
cerebral influenza, or “ invincible ignor¬ 
ance ” on my own part, so as a test I took 
up and read right through the debate on 
Bi-metallism. To my relief I found Mr. 
Everett’s thaumaturgic currency quite an 
open secret, and was able to follow Mr. 
Chaplin in his juggling with the rupees 
without once losing sight of the pea under 
the wrong thimble. But, alas! on returning 
to the pages of the Navigator, it was as it 


were the three-card trick. After that, 
perhaps, Mr. Beazley will good-naturedly 
allow that his style hardly does him justice. 

E. PufiCELL. 


The Pilgrim of the Infinite. By William 
Davies. (Macmillans.) 

A famous divine, himself well versed in 
the arts of the pulpit, was accustomed 
to say that nothing in preaching was of 
so little importance as the sermon. There 
is a deep yet obvious truth underlying 
this apparently cynical remark, and one 
may apply it to the class of books of 
which Mr. Davies has furnished us with 
the latest specimen. From the days of 
Marcus Aurelius to those of Mr. Walter 
Pater, the world has been honoured by the 
help of a small but select class of deep and 
earnest thinkers who have pondered long 
and patiently, in circumstances the most 
diverse, upon the various problems presented 
by the spiritual side of man. These were, 
as one of their own poets has’said, “ the 
children of the Second Birth, whom the 
world could not tame.” Taking at random 
a few of the names that occur as fit 
to be placed upon their list, one finds the 
most remarkable divergence in the paths 
whichcarried them through life, thedoctrines 
which they held and taught, the fates which 
befell them. Marcus Aurelius and the 
Bishop of Hippo, Thomas the Little Ham¬ 
mer and “ the halting slave who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian,” the Teutonic Knight to 
whom we owe the Theologia Oermanica , 
Ralph Waldo Emerson with his American 
Unitarian training, and Arnold and Pater 
from Oxford, are thinkers whose greatest 
common denominator can only be found in 
terms of humanity itself. And the aphorism 
about preaching that has already been quoted 
is aptly illustrated by the fact that so remark¬ 
able a unity of feeling pervades the Medita¬ 
tions which the best of the Roman Emperors 
jotted upon his tablets after a hard day’s 
fighting on the outskirts of his realm, die 
confessions in which Augustine set out the 
marrow of his life, the carefully polished 
phrases of an Oxford Don, and the dis¬ 
course now “ addressed to advanced re¬ 
ligious thinkers on Christian lines ” by Mr. 
Davies, at whose position in this world one 
has no business to make a guess. Here, 
too, the sermon is not of the first import¬ 
ance : it is the spirit that breathes through 
and informs the words that is likely to 
make The Pilgrim of the Infinite a dear 
possession to those who hold with its 
author, that we were bora into this world 
“ to find the invisible Deity within us, and 
to assimilate ourselves thereto”; or, as 
Marcus Aurelius prefers to put it, con¬ 
tinually to ask, “About what am I now 
employing my soul ? ” 

It is, of oourse, a very high compliment 
to pay a modern writer to say, as I venture 
to do, that his book deserves to find a place 
on the same shelf with Marcus Aurelius, 
the Imitatio, and the Theologia Oermanica. 
Nor, indeed, do I suppose that it will ever 
take the same high place in the religious 
literature of the modern world that these 
books and their few fellows of high col¬ 
lateral glory have long held. Yet it is not 
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going too far to assert that the qualities 
which are to be found in this Pilgrim are 
just those which one finds in the forerunners 
which I have named, and which seem to me 
to be the only qualities that can nowadays 
give a religious work a really strong hold 
on the thinking world. The day of doctrinal 
treatises and controversies about creeds is 
over for the present with most of us. 
The outer world is no longer interested 
in the questions “ of providence, fore¬ 
knowledge, will, and fate ” that still give 
as much occupation to the churches as 
they once did to a less reputable company. 
The more thoughtful part of modern 
society has declined any longer to take 
seriously the doctrinal part of religion, as 
Erasmus and his friends threw the Scotists 
from them four centuries ago; and in oonse- 
quence a section of it has undertaken to 
solve the problem of what remains of 
Christianity. This is apparently what Mr. 
Davies has in mind when he declares that 
his book is addressed to those 


was when he likened man’s life to a sparrow 
flying through the king’s hall: 

“ The sparrow flies in at one door and tarries 
for a moment in the light and heat of the 
hearth-fire, and then, flying forth from the 
other, vanishes into the wintry darkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the 
life of men in onr sight; but what is before it, 
what after it, we know not.” 

Tet we cannot refrain from trying to know, 
and so we have to turn away from many a 
freely proffered, but pathetically inadequate 
solution. Hence it is that “ there lives more 
faith in honest doubt . . . than in half 
the creeds.” The practical answer given by 
the only guides whom we can trust or follow 
is briefly put by Mr. Davies and an earlier 
Pilgrim of the Infinite:— 

“Dare to be true to yourself, to look faithfully 
into your own soul. Nobody knows or can tefi 
you more than you are capable of finding out 
for yourself. 'Let the counsel of thine own 
heart stand,’ says the Preaoher; ‘ for there is no 
man more faithful unto thee than it.’ ” 


“ who are not, or who do not wish to be, 
moved by external presentments, who are free 
from every form of religious faction, bigotry, 
and exolusivism, who, though they may be 
worshipping in churches, are not restricted by 
them, regarding them as a means and not an 
end.” 

As he adds, the time has now come 

“ for such an appeal to be made, in the awaken¬ 
ing sense that is everywhere manifest of the 
inadequacy of all external and imposed systems 
to satisfy the inmost desires of the soul.’’ 

This sense, indeed, awakens periodically, 
alike in the world and in the soul of every 
man who has thinking power enough not 
to be content to take his spiritual life on 
Sundays from his parson, as he takes his 
political opinions on week-days from his 
morning paper or his coats from his tailor. 
In the individual it is usually its own 
exceeding great reward; for it leads him to 
learn by personal experiment the truth of 
the Boman moralist’s saying that 
“nowhere, either with more quiet or more 
freedom from trouble, does a man retire than 
into hie own soul, particularly when he has 
within him such thoughts that by looking into 
them he is immediately in perfect tranquility.” 

To the world at large the awakening is 
perhaps less excellent; for it produces a 
great deal of unnecessary and even harmful 
commotion on the part of worthy people 
who are either disturbed by the unusual 
phenomena which surround them, or who 
desire to show, like Correggio, that “ they, 
too, are painters.” 

Of all the deep and momentous ques¬ 
tions that stir men’s hearts at these times, 
it can hardly be said that the world has yet 
succeeded in answering any one of them to 
the general satisfaction. Every-day morality 
was pretty well settled long before the 
Sermon on the Mount, whatever be the 
sanction that men choose to find for its pre¬ 
cepts. But when we go a little deeper than 
mere matters of practice, we come speedily 
to a great void, which is no nearer being 
filled for all the philosophers that have 
jumped into it since Empedocles. On the 
transcendental questions of life, as to its 
meaning, its origin, and its end, we are still 
“ no forrarder ” than Eadwine’s Ealdorman 


That is as true in the spiritual as it is false 
in the intellectual world. Tet the thoughts 
of other men on these high subjects have a 
perennial interest and value for us when they 
are honestly wrought out and adequately 
expressed. That is why I can conscientiously 
recommend all who care for these things to 
acquaint themselves with The Pilgrim of the 
Infinite . 

Gabbett Fishes. 


Forty Yeart at the Post Office. By F. E. 

Baines. (Bentley.) 

The contents of this book range over a 
longer period of time than its title implies. 
The term of the author’s service at the Post 
Office commenced not quite forty years ago, 
and the limit of comparison of the present 
system with the organisation previously in 
existence should in strictness not extend to 
an earlier date than April 1855. But for 
purposes of a more effective contrast, the 
narrative of progress at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand opens with a description of the 
coaches running on the way to and from 
the North of England through Barnet, the 
author’s native place, in the days of his 
youth, soon after the first Reform Bill. The 
incidents of their journey through this busy 
posting town are described with fidelity to 
fact and with animation of language. 
Such, indeed, are the characteristics of the 
entire work. Many an interesting anecdote, 
the fruits of wide experience in official life, 
gladdens the reader as he passes through 
the various branches of the Post Office. 
An abundance of statistical information, 
conveyed with official authority, is presented 
on every page for his mental digestion. If 
the work suffers at all, it is through an excess 
of petty detail. Of statistics which are novel 
and curious, though it may be alleged against 
them that they are of little relevancy to 
the history of the Post Office, the particulars 
of the provisions consumed on the voyage 
of an Atlantic liner from Liverpool to New 
York may bo cited. Of anecdotes which 
are not new, and are of even less connexion 
with the subject, the well-worn and ludicrous 
statement, familiar to all readers of Boswell’s 


Johnson, and of his Tour to the Hebrides, 
that whenever a vessel brought a passenger 
to St. Hilda the inhabitants as a con¬ 
sequence were seized with a cold in the 
head, is as good an example as need be 
quoted. Of insignificant details, to be 
obtained from a glance at Bradshaw, take 
the passage in vol. ii., p. 187, where, 

“ onoe on the main line for Cork, and its head 
fairly set due sonth, the train soon dashes past 
the station for the Currjgh of Kildare, past 
the Maryborough Junction for Kilkenny and 
Waterford, past historic Thurles, through 
limerick Junction in view of the Galtees ”; 

or the guide-booky lines on p. 222 of the 
same volume, where the steamboats “ pass 
direct from Orient to Ocoident; from the 
mouths of the Hooghley . . . from hot, 
prosperous Hong Kong, from Oeylon and 
its pearls, the Persian Gulf and its coral.” 
Still, when all such deductions are made, 
this criticism cannot be gainsaid that Mr. 
Baines has produced the most complete 
record of the course of official life, ever 
broadening in its ramifications, in this 
marvellous institution of the Post Office. 

Sixteen Postmasters-General have ruled 
over the officials of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
since that day when Mr. Baines made his 
first appearance within its walls, and was 
promptly reproved for being ten minutes 
after the opening hour of business, with the 
result that he did not err again in that 
respect for at least ten years. At that date, 
and for a good dozen years later, only a 
peer of the realm was for some reason, now 
only to be guessed at, eligible for the office ; 
and when the Legislature sanctioned an 
alteration in the law, the first holder of the 
post under the changed system was the heir 
to a dukedom. Of the whole of these 
dignified politicians the narrator, who writes 
throughout in the kindliest vein, has some¬ 
thing good to say. If any one should desire 
a different estimate of the character of any 
of them he must go elsewhere, say to the 
“ Recollections and Experiences ’’ of the 
late Mr. Edmund Tates. The hero of Mr. 
Baines, and of every official at the Post 
Office with whom it has been my good 
fortune to be acquainted, is naturally Mr. 
Fawcett. Such a character could not fail 
to impress everyone with whom he came in 
contact. 

Four especial improvements in the postal 
system are connected with the period which 
Mr. Baines passes in review. They are: 
(1) the adoption of penny postage; (2) the 
establishment of Post Office Savings Banks; 
(3) the transfer of the telegraphs; and, 
lastly (4), the Parcel Post, little need be 
said of the first of these. In postal matters 
it was the great event of the century, and 
the struggle for its adoption is written in 
history. Suffice it to mention that in the 
days of dearpostage 77,000,000letters passed 
through the post in a year, while the total 
now has reached the enormous figure of 
1,800,000,000; and that in the old times 
there were 7,000,000 of franked communica¬ 
tions, by which the revenue was deprived of 
over a million of money, and the influential 
were benefited at the expense of their 
poorer brethren. 

The establishment of Post Office Savings 
Banks was mooted by Mr. Whitbread in the 
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House of Commons in 1807, but it was not 
until their formation was advocated by the 
then Mr. Charles W. Sikes that the project 
came within the range of practical politics. 
Their progress since 1861 has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations. The controller 
of the Savings Bank has, says Mr. Baines, 
“£67,000,000 in his strong box, and 
knows his way about among 15,000,000 
accounts old and new, 113,000,000 de¬ 
posits, and 39,000,000 withdrawals.” 
Through the operations of the recent Act 
enlarging the maximum amount that may 
be deposited, this branch of the Post 
Office has made a vast stride during the 
last year, and the jealousy of the local 
bankers throughout the United Kingdom 
bums with increased fervour. The great 
point of consideration for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer now is: whether the time has 
not arrived for a reduction of the rate of 
interest allowed on current deposits in the 
official Savings Bank. 

The transfer of the telegraphs is a 
question on which Mr. Baines holds strong 
views. Nor is it to be wondered at. In 
1856, when a very young man, and an 
official who had only passed through one 
year of babyhood, he drew up a scheme 
for the acquisition of the existing offices, 
which, if carried out, would have saved the 
country an enormous sum of money. The 
telegraphs remained in private hands, de¬ 
veloping and spreading, but with increased 
vested interests, until 1868. They were then 
transferred to the Post Office under an Act 
which was promoted and terms which were 
arranged by Mr. Scudamore, an officer of 
great ability and energy, who seemed then 
likely to dominate over St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand for many years. The consideration 
money which passed was excessive. It 
is estimated that the purchase of the tele¬ 
graphs cost the nation over two millions 
of money in excess of the sum which should 
have been paid, and the profit of their 
working is still insufficient to meet the 
interest on the outlay. The decline and 
fall of Mr. Scudamore was as rapid as his 
rise. He left this country for a post at 
Constantinople. 

The development of the Parcel Post has 
been much more rapid. By the Act of 1882 
the railway companies are entitled to 55 
per cent, of the postage on all parcels 
carried over their lines, and such a share is 
perhaps excessive. But this has been met 
by the energy of the officials in setting on 
foot a system of road-coaches for the carry¬ 
ing and distribution of such goods from 
London to the provinces. One of the 
most entertaining chapters penned by the 
author is that entitled “ The Road Re¬ 
gained.” Nine of these vehicles now start 
for Brighton and elsewhere every night, and 
the whole of the sum paid for the carriage 
of the parcels which they bear comes into 
the coffers of the office. 

Mr. Baines may justly plume himself on 
the composition of a treatise abounding in 
facts, the accuracy of which can be relied 
on, and which are not readily accessible to 
the ordinary reader. These volumes, there¬ 
fore, are not likely to be superseded for 
many years. 

W. P. Courtney. 


A Forgotten Great Englishman; or, the life 

and Work of Peter Payne, the Wydiffite. 

By James Baker. (Religious Tract 

Society.) 

M r. Baker, no doubt, intends us to consider 
his little book on Peter Payne as a kind of 
sequel to his remarks upon that indefatig¬ 
able man in his work on Bohemia with Pen 
and Pencil, reviewed a short time ago in the 
Academy. He has made tours in is gland 
with a view to the discovery of facts about 
his hero, but has returned unsuccessful, 
because in his native country there is really 
nothing fresh to learn about Payne. It is 
in Bohemia that we must track him, and 
there we shall not be wholly unrewarded. 
If the land of his birth is mute, and none of 
her historians can tell of him, we have 
only to go to the fourth volume of Tomek’s 
History of Prague (Brjepis Prahy), and we 
shall find in the index to that volume forty- 
three references to him, one of which 
extends over two pages. 

Mr. Baker describes the journey which 
he took to the village of Hough, where 
Payne was probably born, but where, of 
course, after the lapse of so many centuries 
no information awaited the inquirer. Nor 
do we feel satisfied that in the Paynes, 
whose monumental tablets our author found, 
he has come upon any connexions of the 
distinguished heretic. The name is far too 
common. The second chapter, in which Mr. 
Baker describes the lifework of his hero 
in Bohemia, really tells us all that can be 
known about him. As our author writes in 
a readable style, and his information is 
correct, his book will be doing a service by 
bringing to the notice of Englishmen so 
remarkable a man. 

Perhaps Mr. Baker is a little hard upon 
his predecessors. As the writer of the 
present article is twice mentioned in his 
work, he may perhaps be allowed to say 
that some years ago he made a series of 
investigations into the history of Payne, 
without, however, visiting the village of 
Hough, which did not appear at all likely 
to be of service in the inquiry; and, as 
Mr. Baker considers that he first set Oxford 
men thinking of their forgotten hero, a 
reference may be pardoned to a little book 
entitled Slavonic Literature, published in 
1883 by the 8.P.C.K., where, on p. 226, a 
considerable space is devoted to Payne. 

The malignant remarks on Payne by 
Gascoigne are alluded to by Mr. Baker in 
the third part of his work. Gascoigne, who 
appears to have teen naturally a spiteful 
and peevish maD, of course hated the 
reformer on religious grounds. However, 
we are indebted to him for pretty nearly 
all that we know of the English life of 
Payne, and those who came after have 
simply copied him. Mr. Baker has visited 
the scenes of Payne’s activity in Bohemia, 
and his little book is well illustrated with 
views of some of the^ more remarkable 
places. 

Here and there we note a few errors whioh 
perhaps it may be as well for him to correct 
if his book goes into a second edition, as 
we hope will be the case. Prince Koryhut 
should, of course, be Kory but, the name of 
a celebrated Polish family which in the 


latter part of the seventeenth century 
f umished that country with a king. There 
never was a Jerome Faulfisoh (p. 139). This 
supposed surname of the disciple of Hus 
has obtained currency owing to Milman 
having fallen into the error; the person 
who bore that unpleasing appellation was a 
certain Nicholas Faulfisch. Mr. Baker is 
saturated with Germanisms, but the most 
terrible of all is his Marien-Tein church 
(p. 45). 

No doubt this little book will cause 
Englishmen to take some interest in the 
remarkable Oxford scholar who carried the 
teachings of Wioliffe to Bohemia, and thus 
led the way for the great Hussite movement. 
Payne was a bold and energetic man, and 
we need pay no attention to the statement 
of his enemies that, in order to cause the 
doctrines of Wicliffe to have greater in¬ 
fluence, he pretended that the University of 
Oxford had affixed its seal to them. Infor¬ 
mation of this kind, coming from such 
sources as Gascoigne and Coohlaeus, is 
already tainted. 

We trust that the publication of this 
book will also promote an interest in 
Bohemian history, and especially in the 
great religious movement of the fifteenth 
century, which is too little understood 
among us. Since the monumental work of 
Palacky, historical studies in Bohemia have 
steadily progressed. We have the labours 
of Tomek, Gindely, Kalousek, and many 
others. The latter published in 1885 three 
valuable historical maps to assist the 
student, which have sinoe been appended to 
the editions of tho conoise history of Tomek. 
Only last year he issued a large historical 
map of the country in the fourteenth century. 
This was first published by Palacky in 1847, 
but has been completed in the present year 
by Dr. Kalousek. We dwell particularly 
upon this map, because our own experience 
has shown us how difficult it is to study the 
history of the country with the ordinary 
maps at one’s disposal, where the names 
are frequently confused by their German 
forms. As regards the difficulties presented 
in the letter of the late Prof. Freeman—in 
whom, by the way, the Ohekhs have lost an 
ardent supporter—we know from experience 
that it was a whim of his to write Berne 
and similar forms for Bohemia, probably in 
imitation of the way of spelling in the old 
chronicles. We do not understand on what 
authority Mr. Baker says (p. 133) that 
Anthony Wood was a Papist. We know 
that he was suspected of being one, but it 
seems clear from his autobiography that 
the suspicion had no real foundation. 

W. R. Morfill. 


“ The Novels of Bjornstjerne Bjornson.” 
—Synniive Solbakken. Given in English 
by Julie Sutter. A Now Edition, with an 
Essay on the Writings of Bjornson, by 
Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

“ It is Bjornson’s most distinguishing 
merit,” says Mr. Gosse, “ that, with an 
enchanting freshness, he was the first to 
reveal to us the exquisite characteristics of 
the peasantry of his native country.” And 
in this respect M. Ernest Tissot has com¬ 
pared the honde-novellen, of whioh Synnovi 
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Solbakken is the first and perhaps the most 
charming, to Flaubert’s beet work— 


“ so prodigious is the art by which is repro¬ 
duced, in a concise brevity, the talk of the 
peasant, with its apparent aimlessness, its re¬ 
ticence, its pleonasms, its frivolities, and its 
tiresome repetitions. The personages of Bjom- 
son have upon their lips, not phrases _ learnt 
out of some comedy, but simple, affectionate, 
obvious commonplaces, snob as a phonograph 
might transmit to ns.” 


But Bjornson Bees in the peasant some¬ 
thing beyond “ the trunk from which he 
draws his nourishment.” He remembers 
the glorious national inheritance of the 
Sagas, and reoognises, as Stevenson has so 
nobly written, that 


"the true realism, always and everywhere, is 
that of the poets: to find out where joy resides, 
and give it a voice far beyond singing. 

“ For to miss the joy is to miss all. In the 
joy of the aotors lies the sense of any action. 
That is the explanation, that the excuse . . . 
and hence the haunting and truly spectral un¬ 
reality of realistio books. Hence, when we 
read the English realists, the incredulous 
wonder with whioh we observe the hero’s con¬ 
stancy under the submerging tide of dulness, 
and how he bears up with his jibbing sweet¬ 
heart, and endures the chatter of idiot girls, 
and stands by his whole unfeatured wilderness 
of an existence, instead of seeking relief in drink 
or foreign travel. Hence in the French, in 
that meat-market of middle-aged sensuality, 
the disgusted surprise with which we see the 
hero drift sidelong, and practically quite un¬ 
tempted, into every description of misoonduct 
and dishonour. In each, we miss the personal 
poetry, the enchanted atmosphere, that rain¬ 
bow work of fancy which clothes what is naked 
and seems to ennoble what is base; in each, 
life falls dead like dough, instead of soaring 
away like a balloon into the colours of the sun¬ 
set ; each is true, each inconceivable; for no 
man lives in the external truth, among salts 
and adds, but in the warm, phantasmagoric 
chamber of his brain, with the painted windows 
and the storied walls.” 


And for this tale there is the Solbakke, 
the “sunnyside,” where “the snow covered 
the ground latest in the autumn, and melted 
away sooner than elsewhere in the spring,” 
the ideal of which dreams came even to the 
headstrong and inarticulate Thorbjorn, the 
garden of Eden “he had liked to watch 
ever since he could remember,” and from 
which he was able in the end to look back 
upon his own old homo. 

In Synnovi Solbakken , moreover, Bjornson 
is not “ troubled by the desire to preach, 
by the instinct as an agitator and a revolu¬ 
tionist,” which “ disturbs the conduct of his 
plays ” and later novels, and distinguishes 
him, as Mr. Gosse boldly but truthfully 
remarks, from “ Ibsen, who does not desire 
to teach anything, who has no lesson to 
convey.” This story and Arm “ seem to 
me to be almost perfect; they have an en¬ 
chanting lyrical quality, without bitterness 
or passion, which I look for elsewhere in 
vain in the prose literature of the second 
half of the century.” 

We were disappointed, it must be con¬ 
fessed, at finding that the “new edition” 
of this fascinating novel was no more than 
a reprint of Miss Julie Sutter’s rather in¬ 
different version; but we believe that the 
later volumes of the rstier whioh is to 


include most of Bjomson’s tales, will be 

new. ... , 

Mr. Gosse’s essay on the writings ol 
Bjornson is full of interesting, matter, and 
contains the first complete estimate, in our 
own tongue at least, of the man anu the 
author. He has drawn for us an attractive 
picture of the artist struggling with the 
preacher, the “ intuitivism ” quenched, to 
some extent at least, in didacticism, the 
fighter who is an invincible optimist. 

He has shown us, moreover, the develop¬ 
ment and inter-action of Bjomson’s two 
periods, of which Synn&vl Solbakken belongs 
so emphatically to the first, and has linked 
them in this wise: 

“ Many of his apparent inconsistencies are ex- 
plained when we recognise in the author of 
Sigurd Slembe and of In God’s Way the Janus- 
glance that looks directly backwards and directly 
forwards at the same moment. Bjornson is a 
passionate admirer of the ancient glories of his 
country, and has taken the Viking and the 
Skald for his models; in this direction, he is 
all for individual heroism, for the antique 
virtues, for the local and historical prestige of 
Norway. On this side of his character he is an 
aristocrat. But there is another side, on which 
he throws himself with no less animation into 
the problems of the future, is ready to try all 
spirits, to risk all political and social experi¬ 
ments, to accept with cheerfulness every form 
of revolution. Here lie is no less definitely and 
obtrusively a democrat.” 

But he “ was pre-eminently intended by 
nature to be an idyllist.” 

R. Brimley Johnson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Tale of Chloe, and Other Stories. By 
George Meredith. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Beyond the Breams of Avarice. By Walter 
Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Earl Lavender. By John Davidson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

A London Legend. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A Free Lance in a Far Land. By Herbert 
Compton. (Cassells.) 

Kitty's Engagement. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

The Fencing Girl. By Roof Roofer. (Gay 
& Bird.) 

A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

It would be very interesting, if it were 
possible, to set the recaptured tales of Chloe 
and her companions before some not un- 
instruoted person who had never read any of 
Mr. Meredith’s larger works, and to obtain 
a verdict. Except by the merest chance 
this is probably at the time of day im¬ 
possible. And yet it is a pity, because Mr. 
Meredith’s various veins (with the exception, 
perhaps, of his fantastic-poetical one, in 
which some like him best) appear here 
veiy well in miniature. The “Tale of 
Chloe ” is tragically cynical; the “ House 
on the Beach,” rather farcically ditto; and 
the “ Case of General Ople and Lady 
Camper,” what it is, we believe, usual to call 
analytic. They are all good, the “ House 


Di 


on the Beach,” which is perhaps the 
weakest (for satire on the affection of 
Britons for court suits, their devotion to 
wealth, and their disposition to cut dis¬ 
reputable acquaintances, is surely a little 
stale), redeemed by just being an only too 
much-needed, and a well-maintained, attack 
on a British crime of far greater reality 
and intensity of blaokness than any of these 
—the habit of giving bad wine. As for the 
other two, “ Chloe ” is perhaps a little too 
heartrending for its length. There is 
no objection to the rending of hearts 
if it be done, as Dandie Dinmont says, 
“ distinctly.” But to do it distinctly a 
somewhat fuller acquaintance with the 
characters of the story is wanted than even 
Mr. Meredith can give us in a hundred 
pages largely oocupied with matters apart 
from the direct tragic interest. We should 
have been, so to speak, more “ brought up 
with” Chloe; we should have witnessed, 
and not merely had recounted to us in brief, 
her sacrifices for her worthless lover and the 
other trials which preceded the last fiery 
one, in order to be harrowed properly by 
this last and its result. And the more comic 
side of the picture, the “ Duchess of Dew¬ 
lap” and the Wells and Beau Beamish, 
may not appeal to all readers equally. But 
still “ The Tale of Chloe ” is such as only one 
living English novelist except Mr. Meredith 
could have written, and even in that other s 
hands “ it ’ud be different.” As for the 
General and the Lady, the underbreeding 
and the simplicity of “ Wilsonople ’’—there is 
nothing which more endears Mr. Meredith to 
good men than his condescension to this sort 
of thing, and, it may be added, nothing which 
more differentiates him from his imitators— 
may be thought exaggerated, and the 
aristocratic complexity of his divinity the 
same. But then, we lay our account for some 
exaggeration in the Meredithian scheme, 
and may, on the whole, be well content to 
take it as it is. 

No subject is more tempting to the 
novelist, and few seem, as a rule, to satisfy 
his readers better, than that a great fortune 
should be suddenly gained, suddenly lost, 
fiercely contended for, and the like. There is 
not likely soon to be a failure of heirs in the 
succession of the Peau de Chagrin and Monte 
Cristo, nor, for our part, have we the 
slightest wish that there should be. In 
Mr. Besant’s (the latest) handling of the 
theme the auxiliary, but not oonstant, motive 
of a curse connected with the treasure is 
brought in and very well worked. When 
Lucian Calvert, a hard-working young 
doctor, discovers at the death of his 
own father that that father has a 
father living, and that this long lost 
ancestor, whose name is Burley, is 
a millionaire several times over, the dis¬ 
covery is complicated by things less pleasant. 
The dying father charges him to have 
nothing to do with this gold of Achan, and 
entrusts him with documents showing that 
it has been obtained by every variety of 
disgraceful means, the Burleys naving been 
for generations “ degenerate” enough to 
warm the cookies of Herr Nordau s heart. 
To say more about the book would be to 
impair its interest; for though the lines on 
which it proceeds—the various claimants 
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the ins-and-outs of the Burley family, the 
demoralising effect of the treasure, and the 
final peripeteia —may be imagined without 
much difficulty, the conducting of the stOTy 
upon them is Ur. Besant’s own property, 
and he ought not to be forestalled in it. 
There is all the more reason for this 
abstention, that he has, we think, seldom 
arranged a story with more care or better 
art. we have read books of his in which 
we cared more for the characters—it is to 
some extent an inevitable drawback of a 
theme of this kind that it necessitates a 
certain “ typification” of the characters 
which lessens their attraction—but scarcely 
one in which the plot was better handled. 

The pure fantasy-novel is a difficult thing; 
which proposition we shall allow to be pre¬ 
sented as a copy-head in any language of 
the world without fearing denial of it. It 
may be rasher to say, but we shall dare the 
rashness of saying it, that it is the absolutely 
most difficult kind of all, for the reason that 
if the novelist fails to “ collar ” his reader 
at once, or at any time during the story lets 
him get loose, failure is certain. The 
author of Scaramouch in Naxos should be 
about as well equipped as anybody for this 
task; but the best equipped adventurers 
sometimes fail. We do not ourselves con 
sider Earl Lavender an absolute failure, but 
we cannot call it an absolute success. In 
the first place, the motive of flagellation 
which is introduced is—not to mince matters 
—an exceedingly awkward one to meddle 
with; and though Mr. Davidson has taken 
special pains to vindicate himself from the 
oharge of touching the “ scabrous ’’ side of 
it, it may be questioned whether, when you 
leave the scabrous side out and do not fully 
bring the religious-mystical in, there is any 
side left for you to avail yourself of. The 
satire on Evolution is good, but a very little 
belated—Dagon has already had some rude 
shakings and does not reign in Ashdod as 
he did a few years ago. And though the 
adventures in the Fleet-street taverns, and 
the Piccadilly Oafe, and Epping Forest, and 
elsewhere, have something of the peculiar 
charm of The New Arabian Nights, we 
now and then feel that they “ want that ! ” 
as the old story goes. But the climax 
of the book, with the sentence on Lavender, 
“ You are a caricature ! ” is quite excellent 
and of a far-reaching import to-day; and 
we own that a not perfect sucoess in this 
difficult, but at its best delightful, kind 
seems to us preferable to completer work 
in a lower division. 

Mr. J. H. McCarthy’s London Legend is a 
pleasant story of no very out-of-the-way 
ty pe, but well written and with an agree 
able touch of mystery, communicated by a 
dedication, which we take to be in Bomany. 
and divers chapter-headings taken from, to 
tho best of our knowledge, unpublished 
bards. The theme is purely romantic, and 
only slightly touched with glances at the 
actual, which are not carried to the extent 
of stares. Brander Swift, an early middle 
aged, or even young, gentleman with an 
amiable disposition and much love for 
literature and art, and without, so far as 
we can see, a blemish on his character, 
except certain “ Bed ” leanings iu politics, 


and a tendency to wear suits of tawny tweed 
in London, meets in the groves of the 
British Museum an Egeria, who, behaving 
to him in a manner not quite so downright 
as Dunstable, but a little franker than our 
grandmothers would have approved, enslaves 
him hopelessly. What this young lady, 
who calls herself Candida Knox, has to 4o 
with a certain Dorothy Carteret, who is the 
soul of an organisation called the Sylphs, 
and what Swift has to do with some brother 
journalists, a fighting Colonel named 
Bockielaw, a snake-charmer, and other 
characters, may be read not without satis¬ 
faction in the pages of A London Legend. 
Only we must ask Mr. J. H. MoOarthy one 
question. How did the snake on p. 49 get 
“ its head into its mouth ” ? 

Mr. Herbert Compton’s A Free Lance in 
a Far Land is a creditable attempt in tho 
newer kind of historical romance dealing 
with the crimping practices of the Honour¬ 
able East India Company some hundred 
years ago, and with the opportunities which 
Hindustan offered to foreign adventurers in 
the days between the break up of the Mogul 
and the full establishment of the English 
Empire. It is a good theme, and Mr. 
Compton has handled it not ill; but with a 
little want of ease and breadth, and with 
too much preference of elaborate local and 
other detail over form and character, and 
incident drawing. The popular trick of 
making the adventurer recount his adven¬ 
tures himself is very apt, in inexperienced 
or only moderately strong hands, to lead to 
something of this kind. 

Kitty's Engagement is a compound, curious 
in itself, but not quite unexpected from its 
author, of two very different kinds of story 
—the tale of ordinary middle-class life and 
the romance of murder, which, though, of 
course, not unknown in middle-class house¬ 
holds about Holland Park, can hardly be 
said to be so common as bath-rooms, tiled 
hearths, and amicable bickerings between 
brothers and sisters. We do not ourselves 
exactly think that the murder improves the 
story; the gallows is a very large implement 
to use for not much purpose other than that 
of hoisting an intrusive rival out of the way. 
But Miss Warden likes a little melodrama, 
and the other matter with which she has 
interwound it here is not only easily written 
but readable without any difficulty. 

We can say nothing for, and it is not worth 
while to say much against, the two last books 
on our list. To play on real names is 
objectionable; but as “Boof Boofer” is 
pretty clearly a pseudonym, it cannot be 
rude to express a devout hope that we never 
may have to read a novel by Boofeet The 
Fencing Oirl reads as if it were the work of 
an exceedingly young American gentleman 
who wished to depict “ upper circle ” life in 
London in what he thought to be the style 
of Mr. Meredith. This is the result' 
“And,” pursued Lord Bilen, “if your 
talent proves unique sufficient to make this 
peculiar class lionise our good Duke-street 
vendor, will your ambition be gratified ? ” 
We can only say that, to use Mr. B. Boofer’s 
delightful lingo, “ many a man would walk 
blocks out of his way ” to avoid such a style 
t as this. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Bachelor Maid is 
not open to this objection. It is not gro¬ 
tesque, but we regret to say that we have 
found it unreadable. This may be partly 
due to “ stodginess ” of type and page, but 
we fear that more than page and type in it 
is stodgy. 

George Saintsbury. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The Vale of Arden, and Other Poems. By Alfred 
Hayes. (John Lane.) 

Songs of the Soil. By Frank L. Stanton. 
(Constable.) 

The Tongue of the Bells. By George H. Long- 
rigg. (Chester: Phillipson & Colder.) 

Evadne, and Other Poems. By Frederic Walter 
Fuller. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Of Mr. Alfred Hayes’ new book of poems, 
the twelve immediately following the dedication 
originally appeared in a privately issued volume, 
entitled A Fellowship in Bong, which some 
students of modem poetry may have seen. Of 
these “ The Yale of Arden,” from which the 
present book takes its title, was one. Mr. 
Hayes’ verse is always graceful, his observation 
and description of nature are sincere and faith¬ 
ful, his workmanship is seldom faulty and 
occasionally exquisite. Bis thought is clear- 
cut and concise, and he never wastes words or 
indulges in vain repetitions. In a word, he is 
eminently an artist who knows his medium 
thoroughly and uses it with taste and dis¬ 
cretion; and if he lacks the supreme gift of 
fire and inspiration, he is never commonplace. 
Bis technique is so good that he seems to 
prefer to practise his art under the most difficult 
conditions. He chooses metres which give the 
writer least freedom, whioh confine him within 
the narrowest limits in which to express his 
thought. He loves lines of few syllables and 
complex sohemes of rhyme, and compresses a 
thought into a stanza which the fatal facility 
of the latter-day poet is apt to expand into a 
dozen. There are no wildernesses of blank 
verse in the volume. Everything is terse, 
restrained, defined. Moreover, Mr. Hayes 
always writes with a certain distinction. He 
is never banal; and if at times he seems to be 
led away by a love of quaintness of phrase or 
thought, a love of the unexpected as it were, 
the fault is only the exaggeration of a virtue. 
At the same time, an occasional “preciousness” 
of expression mars some of his lines. 1 ‘ Wailful ’ ’ 
rains seems to me no improvement on “wailing,” 
but rather the reverse. In the same poem I 
find the splendour of a tree “ conserved ” 
where “ preserved ” is simpler and less artificial; 
and, in another, “senseless” cannot fairly be 
made to do duty for “ sensationless,” if that be 
the author’s meaning. I have marked one or 
two other instances in which Mr. Hayes seems 
to me to use a word in a connexion whioh is in¬ 
admissible. But, on the other hand, to counter¬ 
balance these flaws there are lines whioh display 
a rare felicity of expression. Take, for example, 
the last stanza of the poem called “ November: ” 

“ But best to watch—when death-like eve 
The pensive landscape doth bereave 
Of short-liTed day— 

Thy great pathetic sunsets grieve 
Their hearts away.” 

The last two lines seem to me quite perfect. 
Again, 

“ And let me at the last repose 
Not where along unlovely ways 
The roaring tide of trouble flows,” 

contains a magnificent phrase. I have said 
that Mr. Hayes leans towards complexity of 
metre, and prefers uncommon measures and 
rhythms, altogether unattempted hitherto or 
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bat rarely employed. 1 am not sore that this 
distaste for the ordinary metrical forms may 
not prove somewhat of a snare to him. I will 
take as an instance the longest of the poems in 
this collection, “ The Vale of Arden,” and quote 
one or two stanzas from it: 

“ Not where the cloud-encumbered brows 
Of mountains brood o’er barren dales, 

And many a fretful torrent flows; 

Nor where, with slow-returning sigh, 

The sleepless surge eternally bewails 
Life’s lonely mystery; 

“ But where, by moss-grown watermills 
And willowy meadows fringed with reed, 

Old Avon creeps beside the hills 
That shelter, not seclude, the plain, 

And peaceful klne o’er sunny pastures feed 
Befreshed with genial rain. 

* * * * 

“ There Shakespeare’s self was moulded; there 
He wooed his love, he wove his verse; 

There his full soul grew ripe; and ere 
His song was stilled, on that kind breast, 
Contented well to sleep, he laid a curse 
On who should break his rest.” 

Now in this poem Mr. Hayes seems to me to 
have wasted his ingenuity on spoiling a very 
charming metre. On suoh a matter, no doubt, 
it is impossible to dogmatise; for the question 
is one of ear, and what offends my ear may not 
offend the ear of Mr. Hayes. To me the extra 
foot inserted in the fifth une of every stanza in 
the poem is a torment. It is like walking 
along a path and suddenly striking one’s foot 
against an obstacle which one must step 
over. But I have already given more space 
than I ought to this volume and must turn to 
the others before me. 

Mr. Frank L. Stanton, to whom I now pass, 
is a writer of a very different order, and 
indeed possesses all, or almost all, of the 
faults which Mr. Hayes conspicuously lacks. 
He evidently writes with extraordinary facility, 
his standard of achievement is not high, he is 
not in the least fastidious, and he prefers to 
write in lines of fourteen syllables or so. From 
the preface, contributed by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, 'I gather that Mr. Stanton’s poems 
have many admirers in America, and that he 
has neither the time, nor, perhaps, the desire, 
to polish or to perfect them. 

“They have all been struck off in the heat and 
harry of newspaper work, not as things apart, but 
as a matter of course. As one of the writers on the 
Atlanta Constitution, he has a department which 
he calls ' Just from Georgia.’ He has chosen to 
preface this department with at least one original 
piece of verse every morning. But frequently he 
writes four and five poems a day. . . .” 

Now one can have no reasonable objection to 
Mr. Stanton dashing off fifth-rate verse for the 
Atlanta Constitution, which I take to be some 
kind of newspaper, even at the rate of “ four 
and five poems a day”; but what one must pro¬ 
test against is the idea of deeming such poems 
worth collecting and republishing in a volume. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s vehement denuncia¬ 
tions of all contemporary writers of verse 
(except Mr. Stanton) would be amusing if they 
were not so absurd, but this kind of thing 
would be unpardonable under any circum¬ 
stances: 

“Profound sophistication is the order of the 
day. We see it rankly developed in the stories 
that women are writing. . . . Sham culture 
brought to book (to speak literally) confesses that 
the beastliness of the primal ape remains pretty 
near the enlace of things. The poets flutter some¬ 
what higher. That wnioh is insipid vulgarity in 
prose blossoms Into pessimism in verse,” &c., 
&c., &c. 

It is to combat this extraordinary state of 
things apparently that Mr. Stanton’s verse 
is valuable. To do him justioe, I had not 
thought it as bad as that. It seems to me i 


merely ordinary and commonplace. Some of 
it is in dialect, some of it not; and little, if any, 
of it deserves the rather damning encomia of 
Mr. Harris. It is not much better than the 
average contribution to the “ Poet’s Comer ” 
of a provincial newspaper, and it is certainly 
not worse. As that is what it was originally 
written for, it may be said to bave served its 
purpose. 

Mr. George H. Longrigg's The Tongue of the 
Bells is in the nature of a tour de force. He has 
collected a number of inscriptions on bells, and 
either written poems on them or woven them 
into poems. The book is pleasantly illustrated 
by the author. It has no other merit. 

Mr. Frederic Walter Fuller’s little book of 
poems consists almost wholly of translations. 
They are the work of a man of culture and a 
scholar, but hardly of a poet. The title-poem, 
“ Evadne,” is a short idyll in blank verse. It 
is poor as a whole, but contains two good 
lines: 

“ As when a sea-shell whispers in the ear, 

Bemurmuring the story of unrest.” 

Among the translations are several from the 
Magyar poet Petcifi. The following is one of 
the most successful. It is rather reminiscent of 
Heine: 

“ When my latest breath is spent, 

O'er my grave no stone wall rise, 

But a lowly wood-cross tell 
Where my dust decaying lies. 

“ Tet if fate to stone should change 
Griefs that now my heart oonsume 
Soon a pyramid would rise 
High above my lonely tomb.” 

St. John E. C. Han kin. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Under the title of Chapters in an Adventurous 
Life, Messrs. William Blackwood & Son announce 
a volume describing the career of Sir Richard 
Church, when engaged in suppressing brigandage 
and secret societies in Southern Italy during the 
third decade of the present century. It is based 
upon records which he wrote at the time, now 
edited by E. M. Church. The book will be 
illustrated. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly a descriptive book on Canada, entitled 
The (Treat Dominion, by Mr. G. R. Parkin, the 
well-known advocate of Imperial Federation. 
The substance of it appeared in the Times 
during last summer. It will now be illustrated 
with three maps. 

Mr. Bernard Qdasitch will shortly pub¬ 
lish, by subscription, The Courtenay Armorial, 
containing illustrations of more than two 
hundred coats of arms from the original shields 
at Powderham Castle, with explanatory notes 
by the Lady Courtenay. 

It is more than a year since the publication 
of A Superfluous Woman ; and now a new novel 
in one volume, entitled Transition, by the same 
author, is to be published by Mr. Heinemann 
on March 25. The book has been written not 
as a direct attempt to emulate Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s achievement in Marcella, but with the 
purpose of giving a more exact and intimate 
account of the workings of the minds and 
methods of the Socialists. A sketch is 
introduced of one of the most rising men in 
London in his earlier days, and the individuality 
of his character will be easily recognisable. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windtjs will publish next 
week an enlarged edition of Mr. E. Wolford’s 
Patient Oriselda, and Other Poems, of which the 
first issue last year was subscribed for by the 
author’s personal friends, with the result that 
not a single copy reached the hands of the 
public. 


Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication London Church Staves : with some 
notes on their surroundings, by the Misses M. 
and C. Thorpe. It will be illustrated with eighty 
drawings by the authors, and will have a 
Preface by Mr. Edwin Freshfield. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish early 
next month a fairy tale, entitled A World 
Beneath the Waters ; or, Merman’s Land, by the 
Rev. G. W. Bancks, illustrated from original 
drawings by “ Crow.” 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
shortly add to their series of “ Albion Poets” 
the complete works of Eliza Cook, includingsome 
pieces hitherto unpublished or which have only 
appeared in the Oddfellows Magazine, together 
with a memoir; and also a new edition of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poems. 

The same publishers announce a portfolio 
of twenty-four coloured plates and upwards 
of one hundred illustrations in black and 
white, reproduced from drawings made by Mr. 
W. W. Lloyd during a voyage to South Africa 
on board the “ Union ” steamship Scot. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. an¬ 
nounce for publication this spring two country 
books: Rambles in Alpine Valleys, by Mr. J. W. 
Tutt; and In Orouseland, by Mr. E. G. 
Mackenzie. 

Messrs. Remington & Co. will begin, early 
in April, the publication of a new series of 
foreign classics, edited by Mr. Sonley John¬ 
stone. The first issue will be vol. i. of Molifere’s 
Comedies, to be followed, at monthly intervals, 
by La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, Corneille, 
Boileau, Voltaire, Racine, &c. Each volume 
will contain a short history of the author’s life 
and work. 

Mr. Walter Soott proposes to issue at 
monthly intervals, in his “ New England 
Library,” three volumes of Thoreau, each illus¬ 
trated with a photogravure for frontispiece. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will shortly 
publish Benie, a story of Nottingham life, by a 
local author, Mr. James Prior. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
immediate publication the first three volumes 
of a new series of cheap novels: A (Trey 
Romance, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, with other 
stories by Frederick Greenwood, Gilbert Parker, 
and Frank R. Stockton ; The Harlequin Opal, 
by Fergus Hume; and Absolutely True, by 
Irving Montagu, with illustrations by the 
author. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 
announce the following: A third series of 
Bunyan Characters, being lectures on the 
municipal and military characters of the “ Holy 
War," by the Rev. Dr. Alex. Whyte; Chapters 
from the History of the Free Church of Scotland, 
being the Chalmers Lectures for 1894, by the 
Rev. Dr. Norman L. Walker; Marjorie 
Dudingstoune, a tale of Old St. Andrews, by 
Dr. W. F. Collier; A History of the Worship of 
the Presbyterian Church, by the Rev. Alex 1 
Wright; Village Sermons, the Lord’s Prayer, 
by the Rev. George Milligan; Silver Wings, 
and other Addresses to Children, by the Rev. 
Andrew G. Fleming; Grizzly’s Little Pard, by 
Elizabeth M. Comfort. 

A POPULAR edition of Mr. H. Speight’s 
work on North-West Yorkshire will shortly be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stook, under the title 
of Tramps and Drives in the Craven Highlands. 
It will contain a good deal of new matter, and 
will be fully illustrated. 

All of Mr. George Barlow’s works will in 
the future be issued by the Roxburghe Press. 
Second editions of The Crucifixion of Man, 
From Dawn to Sunset, and A Lost Mother , and a 
third edition of The Pageant of Life, are in 
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preparation, and will be published almost 
immediately. 

A new novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled “ Old 
Mr. Tredgold," will be commenced in the May 
number of Longman's Magazine. 

The publications of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society—namely, Ghuroh and People and the 
Young Worker’s Paper— will in future be issued 
from Home Words Publishing Office, 7, Pater¬ 
noster-square, commencing with April. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore, who is staying 
in the South of France for the sake of his 
health, will remain at Cannes or Grasse, we 
believe, until about the beginning of May. 

The Royal Irish Academy, at its stated 
meeting on March 16, elected the following 
honorary members : In the section of science : 
Earl Weiers trass, of Berlin; Emil Heinrioh Du 
Bois Reymond, of Berlin; Eduard Suess, of 
Yienna. In the section of polite literature 
and antiquities: Adolph Erman, of Berlin; 
Eduard Zeller, of Berlin; Lieut.-General 
H. L. F. Pitt-Rivers; Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

Prof. Victor Horsley and Prof. Villiers 
Stanford have been eleoted by the committee 
to be members of the Athenaeum Club. 

At a meeting of the Colonial Institute, on 
Wednesday next, Mr. James Bonwiok will read 
a paper on “ The Writing of Colonial History,” 
in which he will describe the difficulties be has 
had to encounter in obtaining information from 
the Government of New South Wales in com¬ 
piling the Official History of the Colony, and 
will give details relating to the reoords of early 
settlements in the various Australasian colonies. 

The two great libraries of New York, which 
take their names from Mr. Astor and Mr. 
Lenox, are to be placed under a common board 
of trustees, who will also have the administration 
of the capital sum of about two million dollars 
(£-100,000), which the late Mr. Tilden bequeathed 
to found a public library in New York. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. York Powell proposes to deliver his 
inaugural lecture as regius professor of modem 
history at Oxford on May 1. He will also 
give two courses of lectures next term, on 
“The Social History of England,” and on 
“ Authorities for English Early and Mediaeval 
History.” 

Prof. A. _ A. Bevan has been appointed to 
lecture during next term at Cambridge as 
deputy for Prof. Rieu. 

A discovery of some interest to those 
engaged in the study of the Greek theological 
writers is reported from Oxford. Mr. O. H. 
Hoole, one of the Students of Christ Churoh, 
who is already known from his investigation 
of the date and authorship of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, has discoveied in the library 
of his college two missing MSS. of the 
work of St. Symeon Metaphrastes, containing 
six treatises not known to Migne, nor included 
in his Patrologia. There are also in the 
same library thirty-two sermons by St. 
Symeon Metaphrastes whioh have never been 
printed; and an addition of some importance is 
thus made to the remains of this writer, the 
bulk of whose works were first published by 
Migne in 1864, from MSS. in the Paris Library. 

The council of the Senate at Cambridge 
recommend that an important change shall be 
made in the conditions of the Burney Prize, 
Since its foundation in 1847, this has been 
offered annually for “ the best English essay on 
some moral or metaphysical subjeot, on the 


existence, nature, and attributes of God, or on 
the truth and evidence of the Christian 
religion.” As a matter of fact, daring the 
fourteen years ending 1893, it remained 
awarded on no less than seven occasions. The 
value is limited to £105; whereas the income of 
the fund now amounts to £155, and is steadily 
increasing. It is proposed to substitute for the 
prize a studentship of £120 a year, to be 
awarded without competition, the holder 
of whioh shall devote himself to advanced 
study or research in theology, or in moral and 
metaphysical philosophy, especially as viewed 
in relation to theology. The balance of the 
income may be applied in grants to assist such 
study. 

Dr. W. S. Lazarus-Barlow, of Downing, 
has been appointed demonstrator in pathology 
at Cambridge, in succession to Dr. J. Lorrain 
Smith. 

The Isaac Newton studentship at Cambridge, 
for the encouragement of study and research 
in astronomy, has been awarded to Mr. S. S. 
Hough, of St. John’s. 

Mr. R. W. T. Gunther, of Magdalen, has 
been elected to the geographical studentship at 
Oxford for the present year. 

The curators of the Bodleian Library have 
been authorised by a decree of Convocation to 
lend to the university library at Utrecht two 
sixteenth century Greek MSS. of Origen’s 
Dialogue against the Marcionites, &o., for the 
use of Dr. Bakhuyzen. 

On Thursday next, at 3 p.m., a meeting will 
be held in the Old Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
consider proposals for a memorial to the late 
Alfred Robinson, of New College, Oxford. 
The warden will take the chair, and all past 
and present members of the college are invited 
to attend. 

Mr. Henry Simon, of Manchester, has given 
£5000 for the endowment of a chair of 
German language and literature at Owens 
College. 

At a meeting of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, held at the 
Mansion House last Saturday, Sir John 
Lubbock was formally elected president, in 
succession to Mr. Gosohen, who has filled the 
office for many years; and the Rev. Dr. Butler 
(master of Trinity College, Cambridge) 
delivered an address on “ Some Gleanings from 
Burke.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for March con¬ 
tains articles of varied interest. Students of 
Churoh history will welcome the continuation 
of Dr. Flap’s monograph on Agobard of Lyons, 
while Biblical scholars will not fail to notice 
the revolution which continues to gain ground 
among critics relative to the history of the 
Jews after 536. Dr. Eardmans discusses the 
historical background of Zech. i. 8, and adds 
considerable strength to one portion of Prof. 
Foster’s argument for postponing the arrival 
of the Go la from Babylon to the time of Ezra. 
Prof. Oort reviews Marti’s recast of Euyon’s 
useful work on the Theology of the Old 
Testament. M. Ohavannes is strict in his 
criticism of a somewhat imaginative work 
by G. Fulliquet, Protestant pastor at Lyons, 
oalled La pensee religieuse dans le Nouveau 
Testament. Dr. Hellema gives an instructive 
notioe of a Dutch work on the Jewish back¬ 
ground of the Epistle to the Romans, by J. C. 
van Leeuwen. Shorter notioes of works on 
Teutonio folk-lore and other subjects—mainly 
archaeological or historical — complete the 
number. 


THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY. 

On Thursday next, Messrs. Sotheby will begin 
the sale of the library of M. John Gennadius, 
late Greek minister at the court of St. James’s. 
The number of lots may be inferred from the 
faot that the sale will continue for eleven days 
in all. Not for many years has a collection 
come under the hammer whioh so fully exhibits 
the individual tastes of the owner, who is 
known to have devoted himself to acquiring a 
representative series of books relating to Greek 
literature, of all dates, and in the finest con¬ 
dition. It is impossible not to sympathise with 
his feelings in being compelled to part with 
what he always hoped would ultimately find a 
home in the National Library at Athens, which 
his own father founded on the morrow of the 
liberation of Greece. The catalogue is rendered 
more interesting than usual by a lengthy 
introduction, in whioh M. Gennadius enumer¬ 
ates and describes some of his most valued 
treasures. 

“ With the solitary exception of the sditio 
prineeps of Homer, the first and rarest editions of 
all the Greek Glassies are here represented by 
copies of unusual merit. Suoh are Alopa’a 
Anthologxa, Apollonius Bhodius, Euripides, and 
Gnomae : the second in a contemporary binding of 
great beauty, and the third absolutely uncut. In 
no less fine a condition is the copy of Aldus’ first 
typographical venture, the Musaeus, and the Nonnus 
from the same press. Equally choice and large 
are the copies of the excessively rare Zenobius and 
Orpheus of the Juntas, and of the Epictetus of 
Sabio, this last carrying with it recollec¬ 
tions from the libraries of Dr. Williams, 
Drury, Syston Park, and the Earl of Crawford. 
Coming to a comparatively later date, we 
meet with the two rarest productions of the Greek 
press of Bladus —Euripides’ Eleetra and the Euclid 
of 1545.' Of a muoh more recent date, but of 
equal rarity, is the first edition of Cebes. The 
extremely rare editio prineeps of Lucian is here in 
a matchless copy, supplemented by the later Aldine 
issue in a no less desirable state. 

“ I think I am not wrong in stating that the 
whole range of the Greek editions of Aldus, 
Stephanus, and the other early printers is repre¬ 
sented by superb copies of rare merit and value. 
Witness the Aristotle, the Ammonias, the Athenaeus, 
the Isocrates, the Dioscorides, the Dionysius, the 
Ptolemaeus, the Theocritus, the Rhetores . the Ora tores, 
the Epistolae, and the Poetae Christiani ; of whioh 
last no other complete copy has appeared for very 
many years past. 

“ The Harmenopoulos on vellum is practioally a 
unique copy for the ohUector, the only other suoh 
being in the Biblioth&que Nationals. Still greater 
value most be set on hallowed books, such as 
Racine’s copy of Plutarch, replete with his MS. 
notes, to which he must often have referred when 
composing his immortal dramas; Stephanus’ 
Aldine Thucydides, on the title-page of which he 
has lovingly written an epigram in Greek; the 
editio prineeps of Demosthenes, with Melanchthon’s 
MS. emendations ; the Stsphanus Bysantius, with 
the notes of Jaques de Ventimille of Rhodes; and 
a later edition of the same geographer, annotated 
by E. Miller. 

“ The variety and multiplicity of the rare 
editions collected is equally noteworthy. The 
Homeric literature in this catalogue extends 
over 130 lots, and comprises exceptionally fine 
copies of all three of the Aldine editions. There 
are forty Anacreons, nearly sixty editions of 
Longus (all ezemplaires de choiz), some fifty of 
Theocritus, &c. 

“ Greek grammarians are also fully represented. 
Very fine copies of the Etymologicum Magnum, and 
of the Dietionaria, and of the Thesaurus of Aldus 
will be found here, along with the Erotemata of 
Chalcondylas and the Grammatica of Theodoras 
Gaza—both books of the greatest rarity, especially 
in so matchless a condition; of the Erotemata of 
Ohrysoloras, and of the Grammars of Gaza and 
Laccaris, all the rarest editions are available. 

“ Among the later editions of the Greek classics, 
those of Bodoni and of Fonlis are present in rare 
states and coverings. The Oxford editions are, 
without any exception, on large paper and in 
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sumptuous bindings, Including Hutchinson's 
Xenophon on largest paper. Of that rarest of the 
series, the Xenophon of Wells, I succeeded in 
securing a superb copy only after many 
endeavours.” 

Space fails us to dwell upon the books which 
are rendered valuable because of their bindings 
or their bookplates. Not a few were exhibited 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1891. 
We must, however, not omit mention of the 
Byroniana, which number 154 lots. Several 
are in sets, uniformly bound; some are 
presentation copies; and there is a volume 
containing the original MS. of “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” as well as some un¬ 
published additions to other poems. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Biitumi nr KmutganbioMt. Rene Mn XXIL Dm 
getiaehs BWnmstewMisn. Tan W. 0. Fisa. Leipzig: 
ffsinn—n IK. SO. 

Bnanir et Vuqoiud. Journal iitfit 4*101 Voyage en 
Italia (1778 —7*). Faria: May k Kottasoa. 7 fr. SO. 
Bbazdzs. O. WuUam Bhakeepeare. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: 
Langes. 1M. 75. 

Duciun, PanL La DftwntraHaattoii Paris: Bergct- 
Lenanlt. 3 it. 

Dunmin, K. W. B. Bettaig nr Oaaehlshta da zett- 
genoariaohan Kunztpflege. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Ut. Aoztatt. 

SK. 40. 

Funiril, La: origine at evolution. Those eommuniate, 
par Paul Iatarqua; Refutation par Yves Guyot. Paris: 
Delegare. 8 Ir. 50. 

BiDQoauorv. K. Bophia ▼. La Boehe. die BehOlarin Blehard- 
sona n. ffrmeeearn Qdttiogaa: PeppmtUler. 8 X. 
Scdutz, W. v. Kritieehaa Veraeiehiils der Badlemngan 
Bemorzndta. Lelpalg: Baemann. 10 K. 

HIBTOBY, ira 

Imn, Bile. Hlstnhe do Blanche da OaatOle, Balsa da 
France. Paris: Thorin. 19 fr. 

Fuxxur, Alfred. La Vie privda d’anteefoie. L’Enfant: 
La Kalsianca, la Bapt ftn e. 8 fr. 50. Lea Kagaains da 
Hosveautd*. 8« Parfie. 8 fr. 50. Paris: Plan. 

Himz, W. Die Bechttqaellan d. K a n tons Argau. I. H. 

1. Bd. 1888—1588. Aaran; Bansriandar. I K. 
P&aztzt, Bog. Oorreapo n da n oa das Bara da Tunis et dea 
Ooesula da Pranoe avee la Oour. T. He (1700-1770). 
Paris: Alcan. 80 fr. 

Beoisibsb d’Alexandra IV. (1254— 1281 ). Faso, ler, p.p. Ch. 

da la Bond i!re. Paris: Thorin. 8 fr. 80. 

Baixt-Bimok. XSmoirea da, p.p. A. da Boidisla. T. XL 
Paris: Hachette. J fr. 50. 

Uixuob, P. TV. Die Anfiinge der TJnlversiiat Leipzig. I. 
Penonalverzeiehois von 14C9h bis 1419a. Leipzig: 
Bplrgatls. 10 K. 

ZosLutas, A. Chrosik der Stadt Havelberg. Bavelbng: 
Z M iner. 8 X. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Allizz, Raoul. La PhUoaophle d’Bnaat Banan. Paris: 
Alow. 8 fr. 50. 

Bibliothzoa geographies. 1. Bd. 1891—98. Berlin: Kohl. 
10 X. 

XBsaaaao, V. Die OnndgaMlda der ebenen Oeometrle. 

1. Bd. Leipzig: Tnbner. 14 X. 

Bbosbvtsss der in dam Atlantiachen Ocean von Kitta Juli 
bis Anfang Novbr. 1889 ausgnfQhrttn Plankton-Hxpedi- 
tion der Homboldt-Stiftung. A Bd. Kiel: Lipeiua. 
88 X. 

OuaDZLvixoaa, 8. Voriea n ngen ana der analjtiaohen 
Qeom stria der Kegelachnitte. Leipzig: Tenbner. 18 K. 
Hums, D. Treatise on Human Nature. L TL Uebers. v. 

B. KSttgea. Hamburg: Voss. 8 M. 

Mabchlswszi. L. DieChemiedeaChloeophyUa. Hamburg: 
Voss. 8 K. 

Michazlszk, W. Zur Kenntnis der Oligoehaeten. Ham¬ 
burg: Filedrichsen. SK. 40. 

PaiXLevt, P. Lefona but l’intagzatioa das Equations 
differ, ntielles da la mdoanique et applleatione. Paris: 
A. Hermann. 14 fr. 

Bmcaa, B. Lose Blitter BUS Kants Haehlus. 8. Hft. 
Kunigaberg: Beyer. 8 X. 

Bcbdlbsbo, A. Can Semper. Wiesbaden: KYniS.l- 8 X. 
PHILOLOGY, BTC. 


Dxutzbch, F. Aasyrisebes Handaorterbnob. 3. Tl. Leip¬ 
zig: EBnriehs. SK. 

Bdoudib opera omnia. VuL VI f. Optica, ed. I. L. Heiberg. 

5 H. 

Onusiso, A. Index Hamerieue. Appendix, bjmnoenm 
voeabaln oontinene. Leipzig: Tenbner. 8 M. 
Kaueuxa, F. Ueb. den Gebranch der Tempora u. Modi In 
das Adstotelez Politlca u. In der Atbenlensium Politia. 
Brian gen: Blaming. 3X. 

Ltzblziz, J. Le livre egyptien: Que mon'nom fleurisse. 
Leipzig : Binrichz. IS H. 

Pturanca: Mnrzlia, reeognovit G. N. Bemadakiv VoL VL 
Leipzig: Tenbner. 4H. 

vmtozrrzzTUCRUzozx, wiseenaehafUiehe, des Vereine f. 
Brdkunde zu Leipzig. 8. Bd. Leipzig: Duneker A 
Humblot. 14 X. 

Wmsxowrrz - Xozt.Lzznonrr. U. v. Commentariolum 
Kekiouiu L Gottingen; Dietsrioh. SO Pf, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DB. SXILKS’S LIFE OF J08IAH WEDGWOOD. 

Gibraltar: Kaieh 18,1896. 

The breakdown of my health and a lengthened 
journey to South Europe have prevented me 
from writing sooner respecting Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood’s communication to the Academy 
of February 16. 

The papers which I unearthed at the works 
of Means. Wedgwood were lent to me about 
thirteen years ago to write a Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood. I was to wade through the mass, 
extract the important and return the useless. 
This I did at rare intervals, as I had leisure; 
nor is there among Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood’s 
letters to me any request for the return of the 
whole collection of papers. No motive what¬ 
ever but the hope of some day getting leisure 
to write the Life ever entered my mind; and 
the commercial notion of my retaining some 
MSS., while pretending to return all, and so 
“taking advantage” of Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood, 
is solely his own unoharitable invention. 

In 1893 I was told that Dr. Smiles had 
nearly completed the life which I had hoped 
to write, f went straight to him and offered 
him a sight of the papers which I had. I 
frankly admit that I ought to have first 
consulted Mr. Wedgwood; but at the moment 
I was anxiously preparing for a very serious 
election libel suit, and it did not occur to me 
that the Wedgwood family would wish to with¬ 
hold from Dr. Smiles the ueoessary materials 
for a biography of their illustrious ancestor. 
On the oontrary, I found in Dr. Smiles a 
gentleman specially chosen by Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood himself for this work. I found 
that, on March 28, 1891, Mr. Wedgwood had 
invited Dr. Smiles to write the Life. I found 
that, on April 2, 1891, Mr. Wedgwood had 
expressed his “very great regret” that Dr. 
Smiles should abandon the projeot, adding the 
compliment, “ Allow me to say that a Life of 
Josiah Wedgwood by Mr. Soules is one thing, 
and by anybody else quite, another! ” Mr. 
Wedgwood writes to yon now to disclaim all 
connexion with Dr. Smiles’s work; but it was 
not ever thus. 

Directly I knew that Messrs. Wedgwood 
wished to withhold these papers from Dr. 
Smiles, and when Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood 
wrote to me as to the “ money value” in his 
MSS. which I had disclosed, I offered to pay 
compensation for my error. 

Also, to tell the troth, I did not think that 
the Wedgwood family had a very keen interest 
in their papers. The largest and most 
important section of them were sold as waste 
paper out of the manufactory to Mrs. Mayer, 
of Liverpool. The remainder I myself un¬ 
earthed at Etruria out of the dirt and negleot 
of half a century. So little did the family 
know of these that I have now Mr. Godfrey 
Wedgwood’s letters detailing his discoveries 
among them and asking for mine. On March 
28th, 1891, Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood wrote to 
Dr. Smiles about these papers, “ I am sorry to 
say that I have found very little freeh matter 
for a Life of Wedgwood.” This attitude of 
the family towards their own archives did not 
lead me to suspect that any reasonable and 
good use of them would be objected to. 

After all, if I had shown these papers for the 
sake of gain, or out of spite, there might be 
some justification for Mr. Godfrey Wedgwood 
saying that I had “ taken advantage ” of him; 
but I have never received one shilling of remun¬ 
eration for anything connected with the Life or 
Works of Josiah Wedgwood, though I believe 
I have bestowed more labour upon them than 
anyone else now alive. Over the biography I 
had only one ambition, which was that the 
writer should know all there was to be known; 
and little did I realise that Josiah Wedgwood’s 


own descendants would wish to conceal from his 
biographer all that there was to be concealed. 

Chables T. Gatty. 


MONXOUTHIANA. 

Oxford: March 9,1895. 

The following letters and documents relating 
to the Duke of Monmouth and his expedition 
do not appear to have been hitherto printed. 
Thomas Tye, the writer of the first, who describes 
himself as a nephew of Archbishop Sanoroft, was 
known to have gone on board the Duke’s 
frigate off Lyme Regis on the morning of the 
landing, and to have been detained (Roberta's 
Life of Monmouth, i. 221 sq.). He here relates 
the sequel of his perilous adventure, and gives 
us a curious glimpse of Lyme on the morrow 
of Sedgemoor. 

The next letters show what maimer of man 
was Jerome Nipho (or Nepho), secretary to Mary 
of Modena, Queen of James II. To the queen, 
who seems to have had no scruples as to the 
odious traffic, Nipho was no doubt indebted 
for the “ grant ” of a hundred rebels. He is 
mentioned among the grantees by Mr. Roberts 
(ii. 242), by Mr. A. 0. Ewald ( Studio Re- 
studied, p. 305), and by Mr. Inderwick ( Side 
Lights on the Stuarts, p. 392). The intimate 
connexion between him and George Penne— 
so long confused with the founder of Penn¬ 
sylvania—is shown by the extracts from the 
Relation of the Great Sufferings of Henry 
Pitman which were printed in my letter to the 
Acadexy of April 15, 1893 (pp. 327 sq.). In 
1662 “Mons r Nipho” was secretary of the 
languages to H.H. the Duke of Tork, with 
a salary of 100 li. per annum (Hist. MBS. 
Comm., VIII., i. 278). Little more is known 
of Jerome Nipho, whose death is recorded by 
Luttrell ( Brief Relation, i. 453), writing 
on July 31, 1688, as having happened 

“lately.” Luttrell describes him as “queen 
dowager’s secretary." Is it possible that 
he was a descendant of Fabian a Nipho, 
who was created M.D. at Oxford in 
1582, and, being “suspected of Popery," 
retired to Leyden, where he published a book 
in 1599 (Wood’s AthenaeOxon.,e d. 1721, i. 300; 
Register of the University of Oxford, ed. Clark, 
II. i. 150, 347, 380) P 

The last document here printed brings before 
us a very different Monmouth from the fugi¬ 
tive of Sedgemoor and Ringwood. The enter¬ 
tainment for whioh these “ Masquerading 
Cloaths ” were provided (on credit) was no 
doubt similar to those mentioned by Evelyn in 
his Diary, December 15, 1674, and to that 
so charmingly described by him in his Life of 
Mrs. Godolphin (ed. 1847, p. 93) as graced by 
the presence oi Margaret Blagge. Defoe 
piotures in Roxana a fictitious masquerade 
oi the same period. Monmouth touohed 
many for the King’s evil; but he seems to have 
made but one knight. Lord Pembroke writes, 
immediately after Sedgemoor (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. IX. iii. 5b): “There are four Dutch 
officers, but y® principal amongst them is one 
J. Kid. He calls himself S r John Kid (the first 
and only Knight y° King of Taunton made). 
He was Mr. Thin’s keeper.” 

C. E. Doble. 

[tHOBAS TYB TO BANCROFT. 

( Tanner MSS. 31, 130.)] 

“Lyme: July 8“* 1685. 

“ May it please yo r Grace,— 

“ I suppose you have heard of my being taken 
by the Rebells about three Leagues at Sea of this 
Port where I was kept prisoner 17 days and landed 
at St. Ives, but before we came on shore it was 
determined by a Councell of Warr that had any of 
the Kings men of Warr attacked us we should 
have been stab’d & thrown over board, but 
thanks b« to God we met with none. Our usage 
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amongst them was indifferent & I had my health 
pretty well, but since I came home 1 have been so 
much indisposed that I could not possibly give 
yo r Grace a sooner account: Their Shipp had 70 
men: & 32 Gunns mounted & stood off into the Sea 
at our departure. Yesterday I was on Board the 
Centurion Admirall Herbert before this Fort who 
had w th him the Fanfan & the Garland, who 
had an Expresse the night before from my L d 
Fevers ham of the totall defeat of the Rebells. 
The Adm 11 is sailed to the West, the Fanfan lies 
before Bridport, & the Garland before this port. 
All care is taken here to hinder all Shipps & 
Boats, having taken off all the Sailes from their 
yards & secured them to obstruct the Enemy's 
Escape who we thinke to be in a very desperate 
condition. Oollonell Poole is in Towne with about 
900 men of the Trains Bands & we expect a Troop 
of Horse as this day. Vast companys of the 
Rebells of this Towne & the adiaoent parts flock 
hither daily with as much confidence as if they 
had served his MajV faithfully all the time. We 
are informed that Oollon 11 Yenner has left them. 
& jt one Major Parsons ran away w th 400 u . I am 
confident 40 men might have preserved this Towne 
but ou r Mayo r Oapt. Allford* immediately ran 
away, neither had he provided any ponder, 
or incouraged any men. We are extreamly 
harrased here w tb Watches & Allarmes. I am iust 
now going on board the Garland to invite the 
Oapt. on shore so cannot enlarge at p re sent, but 
shall give yo r Grace a particular account of all 
transactions speedily which w th my humble duty 
to yc r Grace & love & service to all my Relations 
& Friends 

“I remains 

“ Yor Graces moat obedtent Nephew 

“Tho : Tyh.” 

[bawl. 0. 172, 37.] 

“ Caroltu, $o .—Omnibus ad quos praesentes 
Literae pervenerint Salutem. (Jum Kobilis et 
Dilectus Vir Hieronimus Nypho e Flandria 
oriundus, qui per plures Annos sutnma cum fide 
et dlligentia Rebus Nostris etiam Affliotissimis 
inseruijt, jam demum patrlam meditatur, 
abeuntem utique Praesentibus pro meritis hone- 
standum duximus, id porro rogautes, quorum- 
cunque Principum, Statuum, Rerum publicarum 
Amicorum Noetrorum et Foederatorum Magis- 
tratus, Offidales et Subditos quorum id intererit 
(id quod Hostris ubivis loci firmiter injungimus) 
ut dicto Hieronymo Nypho una cum Servis 
Sarcinis non solum liberum tutumque transitum 
permittant, quin et ubi opus fuerit Inter eundutn 
redeundumque benign 6 pro communi Foederis 
Amicitiaeque Nexu adesse velint et Auxiliari: 
Quo sciant se pergratum Nobis facturos. 30 
Novemb. 1664.” 

[bawl. 0. 421, 158 ] 

“ Whitehall, 17. October, 1685. 

“ S r ,—There having been delivered to you One 
hundred of the Rebells to be transported to Some 
of his Ma 1 ?' Plantations in America according to 
the condition of your Recognizance. You are to 
rend me the names of the said poisons, and to 
What Island or Plantation you have caused them 
to be transported, that, pursuant to his Ma 1 ? 1 
Orders upon their Arrivall there they may be 
obliged to remains in Servitude for the Space of 
ten Years For which your Security t is to be 
Answerable, 

“ I am 6 r 

“Your most Humble Serv 1 : 

“ William Blathwayt.J 

“ To Jerome Nipho, Esq r , 

“ Secretary to Her Ma'L, 

“ Leicester Fields.” 


* Gregory Alford promptly retired to Honiton, 
whence he wrote to the King an account of the 
landing (Roberts, i. 257). Tye’s estimate of him is 
no doubt just. In Secret Services of Charles II. and 
James II. (Oamden Society), p. 106, is an entry, 
“ To Anthony Thorold and Samuel Dassell, that 
came from Lyme in Dorsetshire to bring tidings 
that the Duke of Monmouth was there landed in 
hostile mann r , each of them 20 11 free guift.” 
t Cf. Jeaffreson’s Young Squire, ii. 124. 
t Signature only by Blathwayt (Secretary-at- 
War). Endorcement by Bancroft. 


"to OILES CLHBK, E8U r ., AT HIS CHAKBEB IN LYONS 
INNB. [dbapt.] 

“ M? Olebk, —Y or Letter to M r Heywood y° 
young” (w ch I received from You by M r Griffith) 
I took care to deliver into his own hands, & 
suppose he hath ere this time given you an Answer 
there-unto ; & I hope you will be as carefull 
(during my absence at present in attendance upon 
their Ma tios at Windsor) to give M r Griffith some 
satisfactory Accompt for me (as You promised) of 
what eight Convicts I may receive, & where, & 
by what application, to make up y° like number 
taken out of j e hundred allotted to, 

“ S r , Y or ready Friend to serve you 

“ J: Nipho. 

“ 26 May 1686.” 

[Endorsed by Bancroft: “ L™’ for Mr. Jerome 
Nipho, 26th May, 1686.”] 

[Ii. 192— DBA1T.] 

“ For the Right Hon bl “ 

“ Laurence Earl of Rochester 
“ L d High Treasurer of England. 

“ May it please y or L d P,— 

“ I humbly desire y or Hono r to be pleased (during 
my absence at present in attendance on their 
Ma tl0 ’ at Windsor) to give order for dispatch of j° 
Warrant Dormant upon Dr. Clenches Privy-Seal 
it being j° onely & near concern of, my L d 

“ Y or most humble, faithfull, 

“ & obedient Serv‘ 

“ Jebomb Nipho. 

“ Y* 26 of May 1686.” 

“ For y° Hon bla Henry Guy Esq r Sec r r to j e 

Right Hon ble y° L d High Treas urer of England.” 

[Draft.] 

" I have desired my Friend M r Griffith to attend 
) OT Hono r herewith (during my present attendance 
on their Ma Ues at Windsor) humbly requesting 
you to inmind my L d Treas. ab‘ y° dispatch of the 
Warrant Dormant on Dr. Olenche's* Privy-Seal 
fer y e concern & on the behalf of, 

" S r , y or most humble & ready Serv 1 

“Jebomb Nipho.” 


[bawl. 0., 421,187.] 

“ May it please y or Ma‘r. 

“ To have in y or gracious remembrance y or Late 
Secretary poer Nipho, & to intercede t> j°King 
for him, y l if His Mat? shall think good to make 
any alteration amongsty° Com” or other Offioers 
of His Customs or Excise, He would please to have 
in consideration his long & faithfull Service at 
home & abroad to bis Ma 1 ? himself & the 
Crown, & to grant to him or some sufficient 
Person in his behalf, some such Place or Employ 
there or else-where, as may be a Subsistence for 
him and his Family in his declining age after 
thirty years 8ervice: And your Ma tle * most 
humble Supplicant (as in Duty bound) shall ever 
Pray, &».” 

[Endorsed by Bancroft “Memoir of Jerome 
Nipho Esq r to her MaV 24 th June 1686.”] 

[bawl. C. 421, 156.] 

“ May it please yor: most Excellent Ma’-y,— 

“ In consideration of j° Long & faithfull Service 
of Jerome Nipho to grant unto him & his Partner 
Thomas Brodi-ick of London Merchant y° Place or 
Office of Register of all Bargains & Sales of Ships 
& other Vessels, Navigated for Trade, and all 
Parts and Portions thereof, if y 0 Bill for preventing 
Frauds in such Bargains & Sales shall pass both 
Houses, & Yo r Ma l r shall think fltt to give yo r 
Royal Assent there-unto at yo r next Sessions of 
Parliament.” 

[Date, according to endorsement, Xmas, 1686 ] 
[bawl. 0. 421, 155.] 

“ Masquerading Cloaths made by William 
Watts, deceased, by his Majesties order, and his 
Majestie also ordered the Duke of Monmouth to 
bespeake them. Aprill, 1673. 


• Was this Dr. Andrew Clench, murdered in 
1692, as recorded by Evelyn (see Diet, of Nat. 
Biog.) f 


Mr. Sands ... 


Mr. Hazzard 
Mr. Isaac ... 
Mr. Preist... 
Mr. Laine ... 


Mr. Isaac ... 


Mr. Preist... 
Mr. Laine ... 

Mr. Hazzard 
Mr. Heughs 
Mr. Jenkins 
Mr. Osbum 

Mr. Janat... 

Mr. Jenkins 
Mr. Osbum 


lib. ss. d 

A rich flowerd Vene¬ 
tian suite laced with 
silver lace with all ( 59:17 :00 

furnitures. 

for one bask habitt 1 11.11 . no 
with all furnitures ... / 

/ The like in all particu- j 
\ lars, for four bask 
| habits more at 11 lib. : 

\ 11s. pef peice . 

A rich flowerd Vene¬ 
tian suite with all fur¬ 
nitures.) 

A Spanish habitt ... 08: 

A conjurers habitt ... 14: 

(The like for another 1 .. 

{ habitt.) 14: 

For a Divells shape ... 05: 

The like for three j 
shapes more at 51ib : > 15: 

5s. 6d. per each.) 

For a shepheards habit 1 
with all furnitures ... J 
f The like for two shep-1 fi0 
( beards habits more ... f 0 


46 : 04 : 08 


28:17:06 

06:02 
17:02 

17:02 
: 05 :06 

: 16:06 

: 07:10 
: 15:08 


In all 296:16:02 


“These are to certifye that by his Majesties 
order I signifyed to Mr. Watts his Majesties 
pleasure that the habitts above-mentioned should 
be prepared for the persons named in the margent, 
which was accordingly done. In wittness where¬ 
of I have signed these presents att London this 18 
day of March 16fJ. 

“ Monmouth. 

“ This is the true copy of the bill signed by the 
Duke of Monmouth.” 


THE MIRBOB AND SHINTOISM. 

Kew Gardens: March U, 1895. 

Dr. W. E. Griffis, in his Religions of Japan, 
tells us that inside Shinto temples 
“one often sees a mirror in which foreigners with 
lively imaginations read a great deal tbat is only 
the shadow of their own mind, but which probably 
was never known in Shinto temples until after 
Buddhist times.” 

Then, again, Prof. B. H. Chamberlain in his 
Things Japanese, quoting from Satow and 
Hawes's “Handbook for Japan,” informs us 
that 

“ the mirror which is seen In not a few temples 
was borrowed from the Buddhists of the Shingon 
sect, [during the period of the predominance of 
Buddhism, and has nothing to do with Shinto. 
It is in no way derived from the mirror hidden in 
the recesses of the temple, as the emblem of a 
deity.” 

In faot, all competent recent authorities are 
unanimous in denying the existenoe of an open 
or exposed mirror among the ritual apparatus 
or furniture of a pure Shinto temple. The 
opposite opinion, so frequently formed by 
foreigners visiting Japan, is partly due to the 
presence of mirrors in the temples of Ryobu 
Shinto, the “ twofold divine doctrine,” and to 
the reverence paid to the hidden sacred 
mirror, the emblem of Ama-terasu, the 
Sun-Goddess. This mirror is preserved 
in the famous Shinto temple called Naiku, close 
to the town of Yamada in the Province of 
Ise. But in the great purification of 1870 the 
intruded Buddhist mirrors were removed from 
many of the Shinto edifices, along with the 
gorgeous decorations and paraphernalia which 
the Buddhist priests had introduced into the 
excessively simple structures devoted to the 
native worship. Students of the various 
religious systems prevalent in Japan will, it is to 
be hoped, appraise at its true worth such a 
description of the part played by the mirror in 
Shinto worship as Hie following, which I quote 
from the second of a series of papers, entitled 
“ Rambles in Japan,” by Canon Tristram. In 
this paper (Leisure Hour, Feb. 1895, p. |230) 
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we are told that the Shinto worship is in some 
respects 

“ analogous to the old Persian fire worship, the 
mirror representing the tun, who himself is the 
representative of the invisible deity, while 
the Mikado is the human representative 
of the sun, and therefore, in some degree, 
a partaker of the divine nature. Nor is 
this all the meaning of the mirror, the great 
feature of Shinto worship. In it man is supposed 
to see his own heart mirrored, and comparing it 
with the purity of tne white paper by its side, to 
see wherein he fails, and correct it.” 

A. H. Church. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEN. 

Eusday, Hatch 84, 7.86 D m. Ethical: *' The Transition from 
Industrial War to Industrial Peace," by Miss Edith 
Bead. 

Mohday, Harsh IS. 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
•• Commercial Fibres,” IT., by Dr. B. Morris. 

8.80p.m. Qeorraphical: “Chitral, Honrs, and the 
Hindu Sash,” by Capt. 7. E. Younghuaband. 

Tuesday, Mrroh »6,8pm. BoialInstitution: ‘’The Inter¬ 
nal Framework of Plants and Animals,” XI, by Prof. C. 
Stewart. 

4.80 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ The Writing of 
Colonial History/* by Mr. James Bonwick. 

8 pm. Civil Engineers : “ Steam Engine Eoonomy— 
Condensing Knfriars,” by Mr. H. Darcy. 

WsDNieDAY, March 87, 8 p.m. Chemical: Anniyersary 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Modem Photagravure 
Methods," by Mr. Horace Wilmer. 

8 p.m. Irish Utsrary Society: “ Irish Haaio, , ’ by 
Dr. P. W. Joyce. 

Thussday, March 88, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution; '‘Ani¬ 
mism,” L, by Dr. E. B. Tylor. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘Chitral and the States 
of the Hindu Kush.” by Cspt. P. S. Ymoghnebind. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: “ The Kmployment of 
the Bleatrie Light for Ball way Purposes,’’ by Mr. W. E 
Langdon, 

880 p.m. Antiquaiiea. 

Fsiday, March 89,9 p.m. Boyal InatituUm: “The Strno. 
tore of the Sugars land their Artificial Production,” by 
Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 

Satusday, March 80, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “Light 
or Sound,” V., by Lem Rayleigh. 


8CIENCE. 

PROF. HAUPTS “SACRED BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT." 

Two more parts of the Hebrew section of the 
series called “ Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment” (David Nutt) have appeared, in all the 

? ;lory of printing and “ polychrome.” Sieg- 
ried’s edition of Job was published last year, 
and this season brings us Leviticus by Driver and 
H. A. White, and the Books of Samuel by 
Badde. Certainly each is a marvellous three 
shillings’ worth; and we have nothing, on a 
first examination, but praise alike for the 
general editor and his contributors. 

“ The Hebrew text,” says the prospectus, ‘‘shall 
be the exact counterpart of the English transla¬ 
tion. If a translation is based on a departure 
from the Masoretic text, this deviation must 
appear in the Hebrew text. If a transposition his 
been made in the translation it must also be made 
in the Hebrew text. The latter ehall represent the 
reconstructed text from which the translator has 
mad3 his translation, the emendations appearing 
in the text, and the Masoretic reading in the 
notes appended.” 

The editor, as our readers know, is the pro¬ 
fessor of Samitio languages in the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore, U.S.A.; and 
among the contributors are no less than fourteen 
English soholars, with nine American, twelve 
German, and one Australian (if Prof, Andrew 
Harper does not rather elect to be called 
English). The only Dutch contributor, A. 
Kuenen, has unhappily died; and a successor to 
him has been found in the eminent Assyri- 
ologist, Dr. M. Jastrow, jun., of the University 
of Philadelphia. Prof. Driver’s annotations on 
Levitions display the learning and judgment 
that might be expected of him, and his treat¬ 
ment of the sources of Leviticus is cautiously 
progressive. Prof. Budde’s work, on the other 
hqnd, is oonspicnous by its bold criticism. This | 


was, from the nature of the case, more neoessary 
in Samnel than in Leviticus; and Prof. Budde’s 
previous work on this Book justified us in 
expeoting that he would not only give us the 
average opinions of soholars of to-day, bat 
forecast for us some at least of the conclusions 
of the soholars of to-morrow. In the notes, 
the editor makes frequent references to his 
predecessors, but shows himself scarcely inferior 
m acumen to any of them, and has made the 
subject as interesting as possible to students 
who have had some preliminary training, and 
know better than to talk of German “subjec¬ 
tivity.” The lay-public, however, for which 
this series of “ Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ” was originally designed, . has still 
ground for complaint that the English seotion 
of the work, showing how criticism affects the 
traditional Bible, has not yet begun to appear. 
We trust that those who believe in free inquiry 
will give this seotion an appropriate weloome. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ABCHAIO LUNAR ZODIAC. 

E art on-on-Humber: March 4, 1895. 

Speaking of the lunar zodiac, and writing 
prior to 1878, Prof. Weber says, “To me the 
most probable view is that these lunar mansions 
are of Ghaldaean origin, and that from the 
Chaldaeans they passed to the Hindus as well 
as to the Chinese ” {Hist, of Indian Lit., Eng. 
edit., 1878, p. 248). Prof. Whitney agrees, 
remarking that, so far as the Hindus are con¬ 
cerned, his “ suspicion ” as to the Babylonian 
origin of the lunar zodiac “ rises to the dignity 
of apersuasion” {Orientaland Linguistic Studies, 
2nd series, 1893, p. 418); but positive evidence 
was still wanting. Probably all students of 
the Indian, Chinese, and Arab schemes of the 
lunar mansions agree with Prof. Norman 
Lockyer, that “they are undoubtedly built 
npon a common model ” {Nature, December 18, 
1893, p. 203); and, in the words of Prof. 
Whitney, are “three derivative forms of the 
same original.” What that was, has been one 
of the most perplexing questions in the history 
of arohaic astronomy. Let me further illus¬ 
trate {vide “ Fortune Maior,” in the Academy, 
January 12, 1895, p. 39) the Euphratean deriva¬ 
tion, not merely of these three well-known 
schemes, but also of the other four less-known 
lists of lunar mansions—the Persian, Sogdian, 
Khoresmian, and Coptic—from the instance of 
the lnnar Scorpion. The numbers are those of 
the respective lunar mansions. 

Tablet of the Thirty Stars, Asterism No. 
xxvii., oibtab (the “ Scorpion,” lit. the 
“ Striker and Seizer ”) = 9, *, *, a, u Scorpionis. 
The Scorpion, like the Sea-goat, is a figure 
which appears both in the solar and in the 
lunar zodiac; the solar Scorpion, at times 
called Oir-anna (the “ 8oorpion-of-Heaven ”), 
being the oonsteUation as we know it. The 
derivatives are as follows: 

Persian 20. Variant (= 9, i, k, a, v Scorpionis. 
The stars at the end of the tail, including 
Lesath, the “ Sting ”), the “ Stinger ” (Avestio 
van, “to strike”). “Tenant means ‘who 
smites’” (Darmesteter). “The Van ant Tasht 
is a prayer addressed to the star Vanant, by 
which the Dasturs understand the Milky Way ’ 
(Haug, Essays, p. 217). The basis of this 
error, which illustrates the location of the 
asterism, is that the Milky Way runs through 
Scorpio and Oirtab. Vanant, the “Chieftain 
of the West,” is one of the four chief asterisms 
in the Persian stellar scheme, an illustration of 
the great importance of Oirtab, which is so 
frequently referred to in the cuneiform tablets. 

Sogdian 22. Vanand (= same stars), the 
“ Stinger." 

Khorasmian 22. Khachman (= same stars), 
the “ Carved ” (Persian fawn, “ curved ” ; 


Kazh-dum, “Crook-tail,” a name of the sign 
Scorpio). 

Indian 19. (1) Vikritan (= t, n, (, n, 9, i, k, a, u 
S corpionis), the “ Destroyer.” Also called (2) 
Mula (the “ Boot ”). If this be the original 
meaning of the name, the reference is probably 
to the asterism as the “tail” or “basis” of 
Soorpio; but it is quite possible that here, as 
in an instanoe in the Chinese scheme, we have 
the Babylonian Mul (“star”), i.e., “the (im¬ 
portant) Asterism.” 

Chinese 19. Wei, ancient Mi, Vi {—*, M a 
Scorpionis), the “ Tail ”—of the Chinese “ Blue 
Dragon ” in the later astronomy, but also pro¬ 
bably originally referring to Oirtab. 

Arabio 19» Ish-Shaulah (= a, v Soorpionis), 
the “ Sting.” 

Coptic 20. Mamref (= same stars), the 
“ Sting ” (Coptic mamref, reduplicated form of 
meref, “ sting.” I am indebted to Mr. Benouf 
for this explanation). 

We may next notice in this connexion the 
influence of Babylonia npon Mithraic sym¬ 
bolical art. We find that “ when a sheep is 
slaughtered . . . the testes are for the star 
Vanand” (Shdyast Ld-Shayast, xi. 4, ap. E. W. 
West). Now, turning to the familiar repre~ 
sentations of the slaughter of the Bull by 
Mithra, we see at once a combination of 
Euphratean figures (I am not speaking of ideas), 
namely: 

(1) The Bull = Euphratean Out-anna (the 
“ Bull-of -Heaven ”). (2) The Scorpion = 

Vanant = Euphratean Oirtab, constantly de¬ 
picted, in harmony with the above quotation, 
as seizing the testes of the Bull. (3) The 
Ears of com at the end of the Bull’s tail = 
the Ear of oom and Bull as represented 
together on an unpublished tablet in the Berlin 
Museum {vide Bobert Brown, Jun., The Celestial 
Equator of Aratos, fig. 7). (4) The Serpent 
below the Bull = the long Serpent of the 
Euphratean monuments. (5) The Lion = the 
zodiacal Leo. (6) TheBaven = the Euphratean 
asterism Ugaga (the “ Baven ”) = the con¬ 
stellation Corvus. (7) The Dog salient, leaping 
up to drink the Bull’s blood — the Euphratean 
Canis Major, whose altitude has been pre¬ 
served in our star-maps of to-day. In some 
Mithraic groups a Goblet (= Crater) is shown 
beneath the Bull. In one instance (De Hammer, 
Mithriaca, pi. iii.) the Baven is on the ground 
with the other southern signs, while aWinged- 
Horse (Pegasus), a Swan (Olor), and an Eagle 
(Aqnila) are in the upper part of the field, i.e., 
as north of the zodiac. 

The Euphratean “ Dragon of the Deep (= 
Cetus) and the “ Serpent of Darkness ” or 
“ Strong Serpent of the Sea,” which latter is 
many-headed (= Hydra) are equally connected 
with the Western three-headed or many-headed 
Dragon of Lerna, and with the Avestic Azi- 
Dah&ka (the “Fiendish-Snake”), “a three¬ 
headed dragon ” (Darmesteter), who used to 
live “in his accursed palace” {Ram Yast, 19) 
“ in the land of Bawri ” {Aban Yast, 29), i.e., 
Babylon, a region which will be found to have 
supplied the world with a lnnar, as well as 
with a solar, zodiac. 

Bobert Brown, Jun. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chemical 
Society, for the election of offioers and oonnoil, 
will be held on Wednesday next, at 3 p.m., at 
Burlington House. The anniversary dinner, 
with Prof. Armstrong (president) in the ohair, 
will take place the same evening at the Hotel 
M4tropole. The council has resolved to confer 
the Faraday medal upon Lord Bayleigh, in 
recognition of his researches which have led to 
the discovery of argon. Previous recipients of 
the Faraday medal have been Dumas, Canizzaro, 
Wurtz, Helmholtz, and Mendeleeff. 
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At the Boyal Institution, on Thursday next, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, will begin a course of two lectures on 
“Animism, as shown in the Religions of the 
Lower Races.” The evening discourse on 
Friday next will be delivered by Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong, president of the Chemical Society, 
on “The Structure of the Sugars and their 
Artificial Production.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society on Monday next, Captain F. R. 
Tounghusband, C.I.E., will read a paper on 
“ Chitral, Hunza, and the Hindu Kuan.” 

Prof. Charles Stewart is delivering a 
course of six free lectures at the Reyal College 
of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on “The 
Internal Framework of Plants and Animals.” 

We quote the following from the Times; 

“ M. Berthelot, perpetual secretary of the 
Academic dos Sciences, supplies the first bit of 
solid information concerning the chemical proper¬ 
ties of argon. In experimenting with a small 
quantity of that substance furnished by Prof. 
Ramsay, he has found that under the influence of 
the silent electric discharge it combines with 
various organic compounds, and notably with 
benzene. It is decidedly interesting to dlsoover 
that argon, which was supposed to be totally inert, 
and has been vainly subjected to all the most 
potent agencies at the command of the chemist, is 
all the time capable of forming a variety of 
combinations under conditions which always 
exist in the atmosphere. Great interest also 
attaches to M. Berthelot's communication in con¬ 
nexion with the obscurity which hangs over the 
chemical nature and relationships of the new sub¬ 
stance. For he pointed ont years ago that 
nitrogen combines, under the influence of the 
silent discharge, with hydrocarbons like benzene, 
with carbohydrates such as go to build up the 
tissues of plants, and even with tertiary products, 
such as ether. A fait of moist filter-paper, for 
example, exposed to the silent discharge in 
presence of nitrogen, whether alone or mixed with 
oxygen, absorbs a considerable amount, producing 
a nitrogenized compound which, on heating with 
soda-lime, gives off abundance of ammonia. As 
argon seems to be absorbed in the same way, it 
would be very interesting to learn whether its 
compound aleo yields ammonia on heating, or if 
not ammonia, then what? M. Berthelot promises 
further details next week; and meanwhile we may 
congratulate ourselves upon having obtained an 
introduction to this very sny and retiring substance, 
which, so far as the acquaintance goes, seems to 
bear a remarkable resemblance to nitrogen.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. P. Giles, the University reader in com¬ 
parative philology at Cambridge, has just 
completed a short Manual of Comparative 
Philology for Classioai Students, which will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. soon 
after Easter. The book, which is intended to 
take the place oovered in former years by Dr. 
Peile’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Ety¬ 
mology, is divided into three parts: the first 
containing an account of the general prin¬ 
ciples and history of the science; the second 
the history of the Greek and Latin sounds; 
the third the history of the noun and verb 
forms. 

In the forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly fltview will be found, under “ Orient- 
aim,” two papers by Mr. C. H. Tawney, 
Librarian of the India Offioe, on “The 
SaDkhya Philosophy ” and “ The Migration of 
Tales ; and a review of Palmer’s translation 
of the Quran, as iuoluded in “The Sacred 
Books of the East,” by Dr. M. S. Howell. 

We quote the following from the Times: 
“According to a report just presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by the Brehon Law 
Commissioners, the preparation of a glossary to the 
entire body of the Brehon Laws has not advanced 


so far as had been expected, because Dr. Atkin¬ 
son, the editor, has suffered from weakness of the 
eyes, which has been caused in part by constant 
occupation on the Brehon texts. This has greatly 
limited the labours at night on which he had 
previously largely relied, much of his day hours 
being necessarily spent in the discharge of his 
professorial duties in the University of Dublin. 
Still, much progress has been made, and the 
Commissioners are confident that Dr. Atkinson 
will do all in his power to bring the work to a 
termination as soon as possible, consistently with 
its satisfactory execution. From the nature of a 
glossary, the printing of it cannot be commenced 
until the whole has been completed in MS. ; 
but, on the other hand, when it is so completed, 
the printing will go on without interruption or 
delay.” _ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Asiatic. —( Monday , March 11.) 

Lord Bhay, president, in the chair.—Mr. Robert 
Sewell read a paper on “ Some Buddhist 
Belies.” Mr. Sewell was requested by the 
Secretary of State for India to prepare a memoir 
on certain bronzes, many of which are of great 
artistic merit. The first find of these remains 
was about 1870, when the late Mr. J. Boswell, 
then collector of Kistna district, sent a report, and 
investigations had since been extensively carried 
on. Among them were three images of Buddha, 
one seated under a triple umbrella, and two 
standing with a head surrounded by a wheel or 
circle. Besides these were a number of copper 
images of Buddhist saints. These were beauti¬ 
fully executed, and worthy of comparison for 
symmetry and design with Greek and Roman 
sculpture. Mr. Sewell himself, when stationed 
at Bfzwada from 1875 to 1879, found several 
baskets of heads, arms, feet, bases, and other 
fragments, which he brought to England, and 
which had since been deposited at the India 
Office. Among these was a base bearing an in¬ 
scription in Sanskrit, which had been explained, 
and as far as possible translated, by Dr. Buhler, 
of Vienna: The probable interpretation was— 
“ Victorious is that Tayamati who conquers the on¬ 
slaught of misfortune; Tinasenasena who bows to 
her caused to be made a most excellent image 
of that deity.” The date of the inscription Dr. 
Buhler believed to be between 900 and 1000 a d. 
For the bulk of the bronze and other remains 
themselves no earlier date, Mr. Sewell thought, 
could positively be assigned than a.d. 650. Treat¬ 
ing next of the Bhattiproln stupa and Mr. Rea’s 
recent discovery of its relic-caskets with the relics 
intact, Mr. Sewell observed that these massive and 
splendid Buddhist stupas were always erected over 
important relics either of Buddha himself or of the 
saints. The splendour of the structures and the 
lavish wealth of adornment sufficiently attested the 
belief of the people in the genuineness of the relics. 
The construction of relic stupas, begun by King 
Asoka, who projected the erection of no fewer 
than 81,000, was continued by his successors of 
the Mauryan dynasty, and after them by the 
sovereigns of the Andhra race, who for 500 years 
were the overlords of the great tract of oountry 
on the banks of the Kistna. The Amaravati tops 
was the richest of all, but the Bhattiproln was pro¬ 
bably the largest and one of the oldest. Dr. Burgess 
fixed the date limits of the Amaravati tope between 
b c. 200 and a d. 200; but Dr. Buhler declared the 
Inscriptions at Bhattiprolu to be not later than u c. 
200. From the centre of the latter stupa, which had 
been sadly ruined, Mr. Rea in 1892 extracted three 
caskets (there were originally four); and among the 
inscriptions found was one, in characters not later 
than 250 years after the Nirv&na—» about 200 
b.c. or earlier—which runs thus : “ By the father 
of Kura, the mother of Kura, Kura himself and 
Siva, the preparation of a casket and a box of 
crystal in order to deposit some relics of Buddha. 
By Kura, the son of Bfinava, associated with his 
father [has been given] the casket.” Inside was 
a globe-shaped black stone casket, and inside that 
a crystal casket containing a small fragment of 
bone. Among the jewels was a large hexagonal 
crystal bead, with an inscription in characters 
similar to the first, stating that it had been the 
gift of women from a certain village and of a 


number of religious mendicants. Below this first 
casket was found a second, somewhat similar. 
There was a large black stone casket outside with 
inscriptions on it, one of which mentioned relioa of 
the body of Buddha and another that the casket 
had been given by certain persons, chief of whom 
was King Khubiraka. It was curious, however, 
that in this case no relics were found. There was 
no inner casket as described, and the crystal phial 
was lying open with its two portions separated. 

In the outer stone -casket were found a large 
number of gold flowers and other objects, 177 in all, 
a number of jewels, and an inscription on atwisted 
silver leaf. Beneath lay a heavy stone casket, 
bearing an inscription, which mentioned King 
Khubiraka. There then emerged a tiny casket, 
consisting of a single beryl bored in the centre and 
shaped like a relic casket, having within it three 
small pieces of bone. As usual, there were found 
surrounding it a number of small jewels and 
flowers made of gold leaf. Mr. Sewell observed 
that the tradition of the collection of relics from 
Buddha’s funeral pyre was one of high antiquity, 
mentioned in the oldest of the Buddhist scriptures. 
During his lifetime the Buddha had collected 
round him a large body of devoted adherents, who 
were attracted by his noble birth, his long years 
of devoted self-sacrifice, and his gentle and loving 
character. There was nothing, therefore, a priori 
improbable in the widely spread belief that after 
his cremation his bones were carefully collected 
and preserved. As to their preservation so far 
south of the soenes of his labours as the banks of 
the Kistna, the argument was necessarily con¬ 
jectural. But, in view of these large ana costly 
monuments, there was no reason to doubt the 
genuineness of some, at least, of the fragments. 
Certain it was that so far back as b,c. 200 the 
authenticity of the Bhattiprolu relics was passion¬ 
ately accepted by the people. There was as strong 
ground for believing m these relics as we had, for 
example, in accepting relics of our own Charles I. 
as genuine. The monastic system instituted by 
Buddha, followed out so devotedly after his death 
with all its attendant religious establishments 
and observances, synods, councils, schools, 
monasteries, tended to foster and encourage 
the careful preservation of relics and sacred 
writings, especially when it was remembered 
that the adoration of relics was a form of 
religious devotion especially encouraged by the 
priesthood. It would be incredulity carried to the 
extreme to hold that all the relios scattered over 
India were spurious. If any were to be accepted, 
the literary records extant regarding Asoka, who 
deliberately divided and distributed them through¬ 
out India, supported those discovered at Bhat¬ 
tiprolu. In favour of those found by Mr. Rea, 
everything pointed to the conclusion that this great 
stupa had never been disturbed sinoe its erection. 
The monument was of the most elaborate con¬ 
struction. First, foundations were dug deep in the 
soil, and a great circular base built of solid brick 
148 ft. in diameter. Above ground was a solid 
superstructure 5 ft. high, of large brioks; and in the 
exact centre of this was left a small cylindrical 
hollow, and the relic caskets were placed one above 
the other firmly built into the brickwork, the hollow 
being only about 9 in. in diameter. The outer 
caskets measured 2 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 6 in., and 
2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. respectively, so that it was 
abundantly clear that they could not at any time 
have been lifted out of the hollow. Above all 
this was constructed a dome, also of solid brick, 
having a base of 132 ft. diameter, round which 
was a procession path of 8 ft. broad. The whole 
of the outside surface was encased in marble slabs, 
so as to present a pure white glittering surface 
visible from a great distance. It was thus 
abundantly evident that the relics were securely 
interred from the beginning. Though in process 
of centuries, during twelve of which the religion of 
this tract was Brahmintcal and not Buddhist, this 
great edifice had been sorely injured, the marbles 
being partially pulled down and a quantity of the 
enclosed brickwork pulled to pieces by the villagers, 
probably for house-building, it remained till a few 
years ago in a confused but generally circular mass 
30 ft. or 40 ft. high, ruined at the top. At that 
period a zealous officer of the Public Works 
Department utilised a quantity of the bricks for 
road-making, and most of the marble for the floor 
and walls of a small sluice iq the canal dose by. 
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He dag so deep that the topmost relk casket was 
found, and this led to the subsequent discoveries. 
In spite of all this, the remains stood, when Mr. 
Sewell first saw them, about 14 feet or 15 feet above 
ground; and they were still in this condition when 
Mr. Rea began his excavations. Mr. Bea found 
the circular courses of the portion which remained 
entirely untouched; the small central 9-inch 
well in its original integrity, with eight large bricks 
radiating from it, and another ring of sixteen 
wedge-shaped bricks, each placed with the apex 
pointing to the centre. The little well went 
down with its sides straight for a depth of 5 ft. 
9 in. from the (then) surface. Below that the 
courses were stepped, having alternate diameters 
of 9} in. and 1 ft. 3 in. Below all this were the 
caskets, one above the other, the outer ones in 
each case being so large that they could never have 
been disturbed. If any additional proof be de¬ 
manded that the caskets had never been disturbed 
during the 2000 years and more they had lain 
there, it was to be found in the fact that the 
gold flowers and coins and precious stones 
were still intact. Dr. Borgess conjectures (Epi- 
graphia Indiea, vol. ii., Preface) that the dis¬ 
turbance of the inner oaskets had probably been 
caused by the accidental shaking of the whole by 
the workmen. The relics are now carefullv pre¬ 
served in a glass case in the Government Central 
Museum at Madras.—Prof. Rhys Davids expressed 
his general concurrence with the conclusions ex¬ 
pressed in Mr. Sewell’s paper. The cremation of 
the Buddha might be regarded as an historical 
fact. There was no doubt of the religioas zeal 
of King Asoka, and the inscription was in a tongue 
which was only used between about 450 b.c. and 
the time of Chiist. 


FINE ART. 

LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Assuan has ceased to be the quiet resting- 
place at the end of a dahabiyeh voyage that it 
used to be, and has become as fashionable and 
noisy as Luxor. What with dahabiyehs and 
steamers innumerable and a hotel full of ninety 
guests, one can almost fancy oneself in Cairo. 
Even the desert solitudes have been invaded by 
riding parties, picnics, and excursions of all 
hinds. It is, however, still possible to find 
some sequestered nook untrodden by the 
tourist, but where an ancient Egyptian has 
left a memorial of his name. 

One morning Capt. Lyons and myself took a 
long walk along the old road to the oaBis of 
Konkflr, which breaks the gleaming range of 
limestone cliffs to the west. But we found 
not lung, exoept possibly the remains of a 
Homan milestone. On our way back, how¬ 
ever, by the edge of the river, we came across 
some previously unnoticed hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions, one of them explaining two of tne 
quarry-marks frequently used at Silsilis and 
elsewhere, another giving the ancient name of 
the district, and a third being the reoord of a 
certain “pilot” who lived in the time of the Old 
Empire. 

Oapt. Lyons afterwards started on an explor¬ 
ing expedition in Nubia, where he has since 
discovered between Kalabsheh and Tafa an 
inscription of five lines, dated in the nineteenth 
year of Tirhakah. I accompanied him the 
first two or three miles of his way, as far as the 
inscription of the fifth year of Mer-n-Ra of the 
Vlth Dynasty, which I discovered two years 
ago, and which commemorates the homage 
paid to the Pharaoh by the Nubian ohiefs m 
the island of Bigeh. The favourable morning 
light enabled me to revise my previous copy of 
the text, and revealed the day of the month on 
which the monument was engraved. It was 
the 27th of Payni. The name of the district 
immediately south of the First Cataract, where 
the monument was erected, I had given doubt¬ 
fully as Ranefer—a name which had not been 
met with before, and was therefore open to 
question; but I now find that my reading was 
correct. 


On the island of Hesseh, south of Bigeh 
and Philae, Lord Amherst of Hackney and 
myself made a discovery of some interest. On 
the western side of the island is a hieroglyphic 
stel5, inscribed with the words: “Pe-Hor, 
governor of the land of the Temple,” from 
whioh it may be inferred that a temple once 
existed there. Tombs of the Roman period 
also exist on the western side of the island, as 
well as at its southern end, where the natives 
have disinterred a stone sarcophagus. Those 
on the west are excavated in the rock in the 
form of square chambers, the mummies of the 
dead being buried in them in sarcophagi, some¬ 
times of stone, sometimes of terra-cotta. A 
libation table supported on obelisks of stone 
was plaoed by tne side of it. The tombs, 
however, were afterwards re-used by the Copts, 
a. number of corpses being crammed into a 
single tomb. In one of them Mr. Newman 
picked up a fragment of a Demotic inscription; 
in another Lord Amherst found part of a 
libation-table in honour of the son of the 
Nubian “ chief ” Mesta-Khnum, who died at 
an early age. 

Lord Amherst took me to see the tombs, and 
we then explored the northern end of the 
island. Here we found more tombs, this time 
of vaulted brick on stone basements, and 
below them, not far from the “ bab ” of the 
Cataract, was the site of a temple whioh had 
subsequently been converted into a Coptic 
church. The altar of the church had been 
supported on an upturned granite pedestal, on 
one side of whioh were cavities for the feet of 
three statues, while on another I found a 
Greek and a Demotic inscription. The Greek 
reads:— 

(1) BA21AE*. UTOAEMAION KA1 BA2IAI22AN 

KAEOnATPAN. 

(2) 8E0T2 +IAOMHTOPA2 KAI UTOAEMAION 

TON TION ATTON. 

Then come three erased lines, over which has 
been engraved in large letters: 1212 kai npox. 
Next follow two lines of Demotio, the second 
of whioh has been erased, and the first (whioh 
is a translation of the Greek) ends with the 
names of “ Isis and Horns.” 

Here, then, we have a memorial of the ill- 
starred Ptolemy Eupatdr, who must have 
been a boy at the time the monument was 
made, as the cavity in whioh his statue stood, 
between those of his father and mother, is of 
relatively small size. 

Bases of royal statues with Greek inscriptions 
are rare in Egypt: indeed, I know of only one 
other, which is now in the Museum of 
Alexandria. Curiously enough, this also is 
dedicated to Philometor (though not to his son 
and wife), while there are traces of erased lines, 
in place of which the names of Isis and Horus 
have been engraved. Could this monument 
have originally oome from Hesseh P At all 
events it would appear that the temple of 
Hesseh was dedicated to Isis and Horus. 

Three or four miles below Assuan, at the 
back of a hill of sandstone whioh overlooks the 
village of Waree&b, I found a rock-cut tomb, 
filled with sand almost to the roof, and near it 
two hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Old 
Empire. The rock on which they are engraved 
had fallen subsequently to the period when 
they were inscribed, and the characters of one 
of them are now upside down. At Kom Ombo 
the sebah is being rapidly carried away from 
the town on the north side of the temple, and 
two monuments of the past have been brought 
to light. One of them is a partially painted 
sandstone sarcophagus in a perfect state of 
preservation; the other is a block of granite 
on which Thothmes I. is represented adoring 
Sebek. Between the two figures is the inscrip¬ 
tion: “The good god Thothmes I., beloved 
of Sebek, lord of Ambos.” Thothmes I., 


therefore, must have been one of the builders 
of the temple of Ombo. 

At Silsilis I succeeded at last in making out 
the Greek inscription at the southern comer 
of the Speos of Hor-m-hib, which has so long 
baffled decipherment. It is a record of a 
Roman soldier, Marias Fabius, who belonged 
to the Third Legion. 

I have spent several days with Mr. Somers 
Clarke and Mr. Moore at El-Kab, where the 
excavations have brought to light another 
cartouche, that of Seti I., who must therefore 
be added to the list of the temple builders of 
Eileithyias. The fragments of a libation table 
have also been found, as well as an interesting 
statue in black stone of a “ superintendent of 
the prophets of all the gods of Aa-ma-atur 
(Shekh Musa at Gebelen) and ohief prophet of 
Montu of Erment,” who lived at Ei-Kab, where 
he was “ superintendent of the workmen in the 
temple of Nekheb.” His name was Maia, and 
his mother was one of the “ chantresses ” of 
Sebek of Ombos. On the last day of the 
excavations two small fragments of Demotic 
ostraka turned up. 

On the north side of the great rock, covered with 
graffiti of the Vlth Dynasty, which lies on the 
way to the temple of Amenophis III., is an 
anoient well with steps cut in the rock leading 
down into it. Here I found tracesof a building; 
and a little to the west, immediately under the 
cliff, I found a platform of rock which had 
been cut for the foundations of a chapel of 
some size. I also came across a good many 
new inscriptions of the Old Empire, including 
one of exceptional interest, as it gives the names 
of two of the temples which existed on the 
spot in the days of King Fepi. One of them 
took its name from the Kenb let, or “ comer of 
the mountain.” But the inscriptions are so 
numerous, and so few, comparatively, have 
been copied, that several weeks of steady 
labour are required in order to make a oomplete 
collection of them. 

A week before my arrival at Esneh a 
curious discovery had been made by the 
fellahin about a mile west of the Moham¬ 
medan tombs whioh stand on the edge of the 
desert behind the town. They found there two 
subterranean Coptic churches, and what was 
apparently the house of the priest, also sub¬ 
terranean and all, of oourse, now buried under 
the sand. Suoh subterranean buildings must 
be of early date, as they imply that the 
Christians had to conoeal themselves from 
persecution. Mr. Dienisch took me to see 
them ; and he found that, since his previous 
visit, six days before, Mohammedan fanaticism 
had already defaced or destroyed most of the 
saints’ heads whioh oovered the east wall of one of 
the churohes. Fortunately, Mr. Mallet, who has 
nearly accomplished his arduous task of copying 
the hieroglyphic texts in the temple of Esneh, 
accompanied Mr. Dienisoh on his first visit and 
copied the Coptic inscriptions. The paintings 
which remain are still as fresh as when they 
were first made, and are excellent specimens of 
Byzantine work. One representing the Virgin 
and Child is especially good, though it will 
probably have been destroyed by the Moham¬ 
medan iconoolasts before this letter reaches 
England. One of the churches seems to have 
been dedicated to St. Menas, and in the east 
wall of the priest’s house is an oratory. Some 
four miles further west in the desert we came 
across a large number of tombs in the shape of 
huge cairns of unwrought stones, which must 
have been brought from a considerable distanoe. 

I shall have something to say about these 
extraordinary monuments in another letter, 
and will now only add that a little to the north 
of the Mohammedan tombs a cemetery of the 
sacred latiu fish has been discovered, and 
scores of mummied fish are lying there on the 
ground. The cemetery is not more than a 
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quarter of a mile from the spot where, accord¬ 
ing to the French map, the northern temple of 
Eeneh formerly stood. 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PROF. R. STUART POOLE IN AMERICA. 

BMtm.TT.8A.: March 4,1895. 

In all the tributes to the memory of this 
eminent scholar and good man from your 
leading journals, none refer to the academic 
esteem in which he was held in the United 
States. One of our oldest colleges, Dart¬ 
mouth, bestowed the degree of LL.D. upon 
him; and at the suggestion of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop and others, the University 
of the South, the only Episcopal university in 
the Land, also made him D.C.L. Had Prof. 
Poole been able to accept the invitation to 
lecture before the Lowell Institute in Boston, 
there is little doubt that our own Cambridge 
(Harvard) would gladly have followed the 
example of your Cambridge. I know of but 
comparatively few honorary degrees conferred 
on Englishmen by our reputable colleges or 
universities. 

Many an American recalls Dr. Poole’s 
courtesies at the British Museum and else¬ 
where. Scores have told me of his kind offices, 
and of the great benefit received through his 
advice. We mourn with you the passing of 
suoh a man. 

William Copley Winslow. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week are—the 
Boyal Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
streat, Pall Mall; and a collection of piotures 
and studies by M. E. Van Maroke, the Frenoh 
cattle-painter, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent- 
street. 

The latest additions to the National Gallery 
are: A picture representing the Mystic 
Marriage of St. Catherine, by Gheeraert David, 
and a small portrait of a lady, of the Flemish 
sohool of the fifteenth century—both bequeathed 
by the late Mrs. Lyne-Stephens; and a por¬ 
trait of Colonel Bryce M’Murdo, painted by Sir 
Henry Raeburn—bequeathed bythe late General 
Sir Montagu M’Murdo. 

It was stated in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, that the transfer of the piotures from 
Bethnal Green to the new budding of the 
National Portrait Gallery would probably be 
completed by June; and that the services of 
Sir George Seharf as curator had been extended 
for an additional period of six months. 

As already stated in the Academy, the late 
Sir Charles Newton bequeathed to the archae¬ 
ological department at Oxford his drawings 
and photographs. We now learn that, with 
the help of Mr. and Mrs. Fumeaux and other 
friends, a plan has been matured for the further 
acquisition of part of his library. 

The King of the Belgians has conferred the 
order of Leopold, with the rank of officer, upon 
Sir John Millais and Sir John Linton. 

The late Hyman Montagu, the well-known 
numismatist, has bequeathed to the British 
Museum his gold series of Becker’s imitations 
of Roman coins; and to the Numismatic 
Society, a legacy of £50. 

At the last meeting of the Academie des 
Beaux-Arts, M. Charles Yriarte exhibited photo¬ 
graphs of a series of hitherto unknown frescoes 
by Correggio, which he discovered at Mantua. 
The frescoes consist of medallions round the 
painted cupola in the studio of Gabrielle d’Este, 
Duchess oi Mantua, which is situated in the 


fourteenth-century fortress, and has long been 
used as a repository for the city archives. 

A monumental stone, with an inscription, 
has just been placed in Peterborough 
Cathedral, on the north side of the chancel, 
over the spot where the remains of Queen 
Katherine of Arragon were buried. 

From the annual report of the curators of 
the University Galleries at Oxford, we learn 
that, in addition to the great bequest of Prae- 
Raphaelite pictures by Mrs. Combe, the follow¬ 
ing purchases were made at the Bale of her 
effeots : two portraits in pencil, by Millais and 
C. Collins—each of the other; a drawing of 
“ Convent Thoughts,” by C. Collins; a study 
for “ After-Glow in Egypt,” etched by Holman 
Hunt; some small pen-and-ink sketches by 
Holman Hunt and others; and a design in 
water-colour for a bas-relief over the chief 
entrance to the University Museum, by 
Woolner. Among the gifts received during the 
year were: from Prof. Herkomer, thirty-two 
choioe impressions of his second series of 
etchings; from Sir Henry Aeland, a fine 
drawing of the porch originally designed for 
the Museum; ana from Mr. Arthur Hughes, a 
permanent photograph from a portrait of D. G. 
Rossetti, by himself. 

We regret to record the death, during the 
past week, of two water-colour painters, each 
a prominent and valued member of the body to 
which he belonged: Mr. H. G. Hine, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, who could reproduce as none 
other the atmosphere of his native South 
Downs, even at the advanced age of more than 
eighty years; and Mr. Alfred D. Fripp, the 
energetic secretary of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, himself not the least 
capable of an artistio family. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH." 
Mr. Pinero’s new play is well written: that 
is all, or almost all, that one can say un¬ 
reservedly in its favour. The piece has 
rhetorical merit; the dialogue is smooth, 
vigorous, delioate, or sparkling, as the occasion 
may require. And yet, broadly speaking, the 
work is dull. It is too wordy : there is an in¬ 
tolerable deal of talk to but a pennyworth of 
action. In the first two acts there is scarcely 
any movement—hardly anything but “psycho¬ 
logical analysis,” and that analysis, unhappily, 
confined virtually to two people, the “hero” 
and the “ heroine.” The first half of the play 
is almost wholly devoted to a series of duets or 
trios, in whioh Lucas Cleeve, Agnes Ebbsmitb, 
and the Duke of St. Olpherts are concerned. 
The interposition of the clergyman and his 
sister creates now and then a little diversion, 
but not enough to relieve to any appreciable 
extent the general monotony. 

Unhappily, “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ” 
is not only thin, slow, and verbose—it is un¬ 
convincing. The personae, for the most part, 
will not bear examination. The most lifelike is 
the “ hero,” Cleeve, whose vanity and weakness 
are sufficiently true to nature. This is just the 
sort of man who would be flattered by being 
plaoed on the pedestal to whioh Mrs. Ebbsmith 
has relegated him. His deserted wife has seen 
through his shallow soul and intellect, and 
has declined to flatter him: Mrs. Ebbsmith 
supplies the incense and the stimulus he re¬ 
quires. He has not, however, the strength of 
mind to cling to Mrs. Ebbsmith and be true to 
her; and when it is proposed to him that he 
shall go back to his wife and his “ career,” 
cohabiting nominally with his spouse, but free 
if he likes to retain Mrs. Ebbsmith as his 
mistress, he is inclined to jump at the ignoble 


proposition. He is just the sort of man who 
would so jump. But how can we believe that 
so poor a creature has in store for him the 
“ career” of whioh we hear so much, or that he 
oould ever have been regarded in the political 
world as a “ coming man” P It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to conceive that so feckless a 
fellow, so absolutely without backbone, could 
ever have made a mark, however slight and 
feeble, upon public affairs. 

The amiable young clergyman who seeks to 
withdraw Mrs. Ebbsmith from association with 
Cleeve is no doubt a fair representative of a 
type; it cannot, however, be said that his 
sister—a widow who, like Mrs. Ebbsmith, has 
been unhappy in her married life—has as much 
vraimnblance. She is a little too proud of her 
“ virtue ” ; methinks the lady doth protest too 
much. The Duke, with his open and polished 
cynicism, belongs less to the actual world 
than to stage-land. He is an effective 
figure; he “tells”; he interests, more or 
less, and he amuses; but nevertheless be is 
somewhat of an abstraction. As for Cleeve’s 
wife, she, surely, is a libel upon her sex. 
Though outwardly cold, she is represented 
as loving Cleeve and desiring to have him again 
within the sphere of her influence. No doubt 
she hopes to win him back to her arms; but, 
for the sake of induoing him to live onoe more 
under her roof, would she be willing to suggest 
that he should at the same time maintain his 
connexion with Mrs. Ebbsmith? She might 
be disposed, as a woman of the world, to wink 
at such an arrangement, in the hope of upset¬ 
ting it before long; but would she travel from 
London to Venice in order personally to implore 
her rival to consent to so degrading a compro¬ 
mise? One likes to think that such self-abase¬ 
ment would be impossible. Mrs. Cleeve does, in 
truth, withdraw the suggestion almost as soon 
as she has submitted it to Mrs. Ebbsmith; but 
that she should make it at all is next door to 
inoredible. 

And what about Mrs. Ebbsmith herself ? 
Where is Mr. Pinero’s “ psychology ” in this 
instance also ? Surely the lady is a bundle of 
inconsistencies. She has been brought up as a 
freethinker; she has had a loveless married 
life; she has been a Socialist orator; she has 
joined Cleeve in what she intends shall be a 
crusade against the restrictions of society. 
Tet when the aforesaid clergyman and his sister 
press upon her at a distressing juncture the 
gift of a Bible, she first of all throws the book 
into the fire, .and then hysterically snatches it 
from the flames and clasps it to her uncovered 
breast. The pit and gallery, at the first 
performance, roared in approbation at this 
incident, whioh brings the curtain down 
upon act iii. It is an effective incident; 
it shows Mr. Pinero’s keen sense of the 
theatrioal. But is it, as a truly psycho¬ 
logical moment, conceivable ? That Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, with her emotions screwed ,up 
to concert-pitch by the situation in which 
she finds herself, should, in an excess of passion 
and irritation, cast the Bible into the open 
stove is quite imaginable ; that she should ex¬ 
perience so sudden a revulsion of feeling, and 
act upon it, is not to be believed. We see here 
the art, not of the dramatist, but of the 
playwright who wants to end an act with 
a sensation. Equally difficult of acceptance 
is Mrs. Ebbsmith’s determination, when she 
thinks Cleeve is being alienated from her by the 
Duke and his family, to appeal to the sensual 
side of his character. The woman who has 
been urging that they should extrude passion 
from their compaot suddenly arrays herself in 
a costume intended to be alluring, and frankly 
surrenders herself to the man’s physioal desires. 
Not only that: rather than allow Cleeve to be 
seduced from her, she is prepared, at first, to 
agree to the proposal that she shall be installed 
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in London, more or less openly, as the mistress 
of the man with whom, some little while before, 
she had hoped to pose as a pure-minded reformer 
of Society. Finally, this convinoed freethinker, 
this platform propagandist, this apostle of the 
severely intellectual, is left (apparently) on the 
point of finding “ repose ” within the four 
corners of a country vicarage. 

Of course “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” 
will attraot large audienoes, and many of them. 
Everybody wifi want to make acquaintance 
with the latest effort of the author of “ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” And the public 
will witness some fine acting at the Garrick. 
It'will see both Mr. Hare and Mr. Forbes 
Booertson at their best—Mr. Forbes Eobertson, 
with _ praiseworthy self-abnegation, exerting 
all his powers, so earnest and so winning, in 
the portrayal of cne of the most contemptible 
of “heroes,” and Mr. Hare lavishing all the 
resources of his consummate art upon a figure 
which, if familiar, is also, in the main, accept¬ 
able. Mr. Hare is admirably suited; Mr. 
Eobertson must surely find his loyalty as an 
artist conflicting sadly with his instincts as a 
man. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, too, can hardly be 
quite happy in her part (that of the clergy¬ 
man’s sister), which is too much in the vein of 
the domestic drama for a lady whose gifts are 
those of a comedian. Mr. Aubrey Smith, on 
the other hand, seems very muoh at home as 
the kind-hearted, if simple, young cleric; and 
rumour describes Mrs. Patrick Campbell as 
“delighted” with her rile. That she is so is 
quite credible. Mr. Pinero may have had her 
and her capabilities in his mind when he 
sketched the character and clothed it in words 
and “ business.” It is well within her means. 
She realises it perfectly, both on its attractive 
side and in its inconsistencies. She is the Mrs. 
Ebbsmith of Mr. Pinero. To the height of the 
melodramatic dose of act iii. she rises quite 
easily, but she is even more satisfying in the 
calmer, more natural, and more difficult 
passages. Her appearance interests; her voice, 
which, though not powerful, is skilfully used, 
falls pleasantly upon the ear. She has, 
unquestionably, muoh personal magnetism; 
and she grows daily in the mastery of histrionic 
technique. 

W. Davenport Adams. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Two actors, or “entertainers,” of peculiar 
merit have died very latdy, within a fortnight 
of each other. We refer, of course, to the 
well-known partners in the Gallery of Illustra¬ 
tion at St. George’s Hall—Mr. Alfred Reed 
and Mr. Corney Grain. Mr. Seed's fame, if 
by that word his reputation may be distin¬ 
guished, was gained wholly in connexion with 
the entertainment offered in public, whioh Mr. 
and Mrs. German Eeed had long ago estab¬ 
lished. He was an excellent oomio actor, wont 
to appear to advantage among his fellows, and 
never, we think, behdd without their support. 
Mr. Corney Grain, on the other hand, was seen 
beet when seen alone : not, indeed, because the 
performances of other actors would have put 
his to the blush, but because the form of the 
monologue was the most appropriate vehicle 
for the exhibition of his talent. Like John 
Parry of old time, and like Mr. Grossmith in 
our own day, he carried it to perfection; and 
infinite were his resources in portraying the 
amusing side of West End and suburban social 
life. At afternoon and evening parties Mr. 
Grain’s talent was constantly called into re¬ 
quisition. His satire was exhibited oftenest in 
the very centres from which he drew the 
materials for his work. He was not a great 
artist, perhaps, but his art was ever genial, 
agreeable, and comprehensible. 


The last piece of literary work oompleted by 
the late Mr. Corney Grain was his short 
reminiscences, which appeared in the January 
number of the Minster. This article was illus¬ 
trated with what are now the last portraits of 
the popular entertainer, for which he gave 
special sittings. Mr. Corney Grain had pro¬ 
mised a further article to the same magazine, 
but none of it was committed to paper. 

Three representations of the “ Alcestis ” of 
Euripides in the original Greek will be given in 
the open-air Greek theatre at Bradfield College 
during the second week of June. The accom¬ 
panying music has been written in Greek 
“modes” by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams; and 
reproductions will be used of the ancient flute 
and dthara. The actors will all be boys, 
except that three masters will be included in 
the orchestra. 

Mr. Jtjstin Huntly M’Carthy will con¬ 
tribute to the forthcoming number of the 
Century Magazine an article on Mdlle. Rejane. 

A reading of “ Romeo and Juliet ” will be 
given at the Stein way Hall, on Friday next, 
by members of the Sbakspere Eeading Society, 
assisted by Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe). As 
on former occasions, the play has been arranged 
and rehearsed under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A new Symphony by Mr. Emanuel Moor, 
entitled “ In Memoriam Ludwig Kossuth,” 
was produced at Mr. Henschel’s ninth London 
Symphony Concert, on Thursday, March 14. 
It is programme-music of the right sort: it 
merely expresses states of feeling; there is no 
attempt to illustrate particular events con¬ 
nected with the Hungarian patriot—there is 
not even a funeral march. The composer has 
written a work full of earnestness, vigour, and 
skill; and yet there are features in it which 
mar the total effect. There is too much storm 
and stress. Kossuth’s career, it is true, was 
one of almost continual agitation ; but in art 
strong contrasts are essential. Then, again, 
the influence of certain masters is unduly felt, 
and it is therefore difficult to determine the 
degree of originality in the music. And onoe 
more, all the movements, with exception of the 
Scherzo, are too long. Notwithstanding all 
these shortcomings, the Symphony shows an 
advance on Mr. Moor’s first one, produced at 
a concert given a few seasons ago by M. 
Schonberger; and, since practice is said to 
make perfect, it points to still higher things in 
the future. The work was exceedingly well 
performed under the direction of Mr. Henschel. 

Herr Willy Burmeister, a violinist who has 
already been styled Paganini redivivus by 
foreign critics, made his first appearance in 
England, and played a Paganini Concerto, also 
variations for violin solo by the same composer. 
To perform Paganini’s music at all shows 
technical gifts of a high order; to interpret 
it with apparent ease, with full, rioh tone, and 
with the utmost brilliancy, is little short of a 
marvel. Spohr speaks in his autobiography of 
Paganini’s “never-failing intonation”: that 
of Herr Burmeister’s was at times not perfect; 
Excitement, or nervousness, or the Phil¬ 
harmonic pitch, or all three combined, may 
account for this. At his next appearance, 
which, surely, cannot be far distant, he may 
show that he can rival his great predecessor, 
even in the matter of intonation. Phenomenal 
technique may interest for a time; but if an 
artist is to be considered truly great, 
he must show that he can interpret the 
works of the great masters with under¬ 


standing and feeling. Eubinstein, on the 
pianoforte, was a virtuoso of the first rank 
—nothing seemed impossible to him; and, at 
times, he made use of his virtuosity merely 
to attraot and astonish the public. But one 
could not only forgive, but even enjoy, these 
technical tours de force ; for, as a rule, when 
Eubinstein was engaged on some great work of 
Bach, or Beethoven, or Schumann, there were 
no longer aDy tricks or surprises—he was _ a 
high priest of art. Herr Burmeister has still 
to reveal his qualities as a serious artist. 

Herr Emil Sauer played on Monday evening 
at the Popular Concert. He took part in 
Eubinstein’s Quartet in C (Op. 66), the only 
work of the kind written by the composer. 
The opening movement is most unequal. The 
principal theme has character, which, however, 
is revealed more particularly in the recapitu¬ 
lation section and coda; but the middle 
developments are dry and formal. The 
Allegro echerzando is a bright, brisk, and 
thoroughly clever movement. The Andante 
opens with impressive, almost solemn, preludial 
matter, and the mysterious principal theme 
comes near to being great; but soon after¬ 
wards there is a falling off in the quality of the 
musio. An interesting coda, too, is spoilt by its 
length. Life and energy are the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the Finale. The work was admirably 
interpreted. Herr Sauer gave as his solo 
Beethoven’s Sonata in G (Op. 31, No. 1). _ The 
playing was neat, but cold. The pianist 
frequently takes his finger off the last note of 
a melodic phrase in a spasmodic nianner. In 
soft, delicate passages, this produces, a jerky 
effect, and often makes the musio. sound 
flippant. He was most successful in the 
Rondo. For an encore he played Chopin’s 
Impromptu in F sharp; but the performance 
lacked poetry, and in the matter of technique 
was not free from reproach. Does Herr Sauer 
seeonly scales, no melody, in the latter portion 
of the piece P Up to now his readings of 
Chopin have in large measure satisfied us. Dr. 
Joachim led the Mendelssohn Quintet in A in 
his best manner, and Mr. Bispham was 
heard to advantage in songs by Brahms and 
Schubert. 

The programme-book, by the way, contained 
some curious remarks respecting the Sonata in 
G, and its two companions, in D minor and 
E flat major. We were informed that Nageli 
brought them out “full of engraver’s errors, 
whioh exasperated Beethoven beyond measure."’ 
Only Nos. 1 and 2 were at first printed by 
Nageli, and it was the proof-sheets of these 
two that exasperated the master. No. 3 did 
not appear until 1804, and separately. Later 
on the three were published together. Then 
the Opus number is discussed; and Liszt, Lena, 
and Thayer are said to be most probably 
correct in giving 31 as the right number. They 
are certainly right. Beethoven himself has 
told us what his Op. 29 was. Once more the 
writer in the programme-book gives us the 
strange information that the three Sonatas are 
dedicated to tho Comtesse de Browne. We 
believe we know the source whence that infor¬ 
mation was derived — one by no means 
authentic. These matters may be of compara¬ 
tively small importance; but as the writer 
vouchsafed to give certain explanations, they 
should have been quite correct and, in the 
matter of the dedication, fuller. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, pott free 
FRANCIS RAVENS CROFT, Manager, j 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

a. promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 17, Bono Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSILLKSi 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foamoir Books and Pssiodicam at the moat 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 116. 

A List of New Books on THEOLOGY, 
OLASSIOS, EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES, GERMAN and ERBNOH 
LITERATURE. 

Will be sent post free on application. 

William* 4 Norgatk, 14, Henrietta 8treet, C-ovent Garden, London 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 
7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


QOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 

LITERATURE, No. 542, just pub’ished, contains the first 
portion of an interesting collection of works in Genealogy and Family 
History, Heraldry, aud kindred subject*; with a Supplement of Mis¬ 
cellaneous Literature.—Post froe on application to H. Sotiiefan 4 Co. 
Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., or 87, Piccadilly, W., London. 

MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

■gOOKSELLEBS, 

JCJOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRARIANS. 

I^NGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 
jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
o i 1 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

rVtfclj 

A Q QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON) 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHBSTHR. 


Die ized by 


Google 
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THEATRE8. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, IIANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John T. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
Roland Cunningham, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. 
Wenman: Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Maude Fisher, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 

Miss May YohJ. _____ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SOWING THE WIND. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
Sydney Brough, Mr. C. W. Garthorne, Mr. Will Dennis, 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. J. Byron ; Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Alice 
Kingsley, Mrs. E. H. Brooke, and Miss Evelyn Millard. 

At 8, A BREEZY MORNING. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempost, Letty Liud, K. Hodson, Marie 
Studholme, Cadis, Hamer, S. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 
Gregory, and L. Venne ; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, 
Blakeley. D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8, DINNER FOR TWO. _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mestrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, Georgo Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Georgo Mudie. Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Lillie Belmore, 
Maria Davis, Eva Moore, Maud Hill, M. Sherman, H. Lee, 
Tops y Sindon, and Katie Seym our, _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson ; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Came, Thome, Du Maurier, Cara- 
voglia; Mmes. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick Campbell. _ 

GLOBE theatre. 

Lessee, W. 8. Penley. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. S. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. Thoro- 
bury, and Reeves-Smitb; Misses Ada Branson, Emmie 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane, At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. _ 


IIAYMARKET theatre. 

Managers, Mr. Waller and Mr. Morcll. 

THIS EVENING, at8.10, AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Messrs. 
Lewis Waller, Alfred Bishop, Charles Brookfield, Cosmo 
Stuart, Stanford, Deane, Meyrick, Goodhart, and Charles 
H. Hawtrey; Mesdames Maude Millett, Florence West, 
Vane Feathcrston, Helen Forsvth, Spencer Brunton, and 
Julia Neilson. At 10.45, FORTUNE’S FOOL 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Honry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Ben Webster, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentine, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. __ _ 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. Horace Sedger. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HIS EXCELLENCY. Mes¬ 
dames Jessie Bond, Ellaline Terriss, Alice Barnett, Gertrude 
Aylward, May Cross, and Nancy McIntosh: Messrs. Rut¬ 
land Barrington, Charles Kenninghnm, John Le Hay, 
ArthurPlayfair, Augustas Cramer, and George Grossmitb. 

PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts’ Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thome, P. Roxborougb, 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Aida Jenonre, 
Kate Cutler, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, Eva 
EUerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. Preceded, 
at7.46, by THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Madame Julia Lennox, Miss Mario Elba, Miss Jeanne 
Douste, Miss Edith Miller, Miss Marie du l.’edat, Miss 
Jessio Hudle-ton, and Mr. Charles Copland._ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee nrul Manager, Mr. George Alexandor. 
THiS EVENING, at 9. THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST. Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Warinv, Allan Ayncsworth, n. H. Vincent, Arthur 
Koyston, Frank DyaU, F. Kinsey Peile; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Violet Lystor, Elliott Page, Mrs. George Can- 
ninge, and Miss I. Vanbrugh. At 8.30, IN THE SEASON. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. E, F. Bradley, Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A LOVING LEGACY. Messrs. 
William H. Day, Oswald Yorke, Mark Kinghovne, J. A. 
Rosier, R. B. Teesdale, and Alfred Maltby ; Mesdames May 
Whitty, Nancy Noel, Katie Lee, Ettie Williams and Lizzie 
Henderson. At 8, SALT TEARS._ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Torry. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE BLUE BOAR. Messrs. 
Edward Terry, Harcourt Beatty, Georgo Belmore, Leslie 
Kenyon ; Meedam't Alexes Loighton, Mndgo McIntosh, arid 
Fanny Brough. Preceded, at 8.20, by KEEP YOUR OWN 
COUNSEL. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated . 
Works of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WIND80R CASTLE, 

UFFI7.I, FLORENCE, 

PITH, FLORENCE, 

ACADEMY OF FITE ARTS, 
FLORENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVRE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLERY, DHESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, 8T. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

FBANKFORT, 


THE PARI8 SALONS. 

A LARGF, COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Fine -Art Catalogue, ff 

184 pages, with ningtrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, port 
free, Oxs Smtuso, 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Pamphlet—Free on Application. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

TVTESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1V1L ABT KErrtODUCEBS, 

“• oY' c " 

I ho ireii-known^A^da^ i n* ^ E ^ I^rn^ 

leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction 0/ Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs , 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues , A-c., Ac., at a moderateccst 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offloes: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


BRAND’S 


ESSENCE 

of BEEF 
for invalids. 

This article, which is made from ENGLISH BEEF 
only, haB been in use for nearly half a century, and is 
constantly prescribed by the moat Eminent Physicians all 
over the world. 

Full Price Lists of Invalid Preparations free 
on application to 

BRAND & GO., MAYFAIR, LONDON! W. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER CR MILK- 

VINOLIA 

ALLAYS ITCHING, CHAPS, AND 
CHILBLAINS. 

An efficacious, sanitary, harmless crcum, la. ljd. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 

In handHOme crown 8vo, Art Linen, price 6a. 

Some of our English Poets. 

By Rev. CHAS. D. BELL, D.D. 

Contents. 

Thomas Guay. I Sib Walter Scott. 

Oliver Goldsmith. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

William Cowper. I William Wordsworth. 

In tasteful 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Teaching of Tennyson 

By JOHN OATES. T L . 

« Many thanks for your volume. I have already read 
some of it with much interest, and I think it will be useful 
in leading readers to a closer study of my father s works. 
Tho reverential tone throughout your pages cannot fail to 
have a good effect.”— Lord Tennyson. 

in tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

A Fisherman’s Fancies. 

Bv F B. DOVETON, Author of “ Snatches of Song,” 
Ac. DEDICATED TO R. D. RLACKMURE, ESQ. 

In tasteful-crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

The Divine Surrender. 

A Mystery Play. 

By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

In tastofhl crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Religio Clerici, 

and Other Poems. 

By ALFRED STARKEY. 


In tasteful fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

French Gems . 

With English Reflec¬ 
tions in Verse. 

A French-English, Souvenir. By J. G. 

In tasteful 10mo, price 2s. 6d. 

The Mummer, 

and Other Poems. 

By HENRY GAELYN. 

Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, prico 3s. 6d. 

Scintillce Carmenis : 

a Volume of Verse 

By 1’ERCIVAL H. W. ALMY. 

In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 8d. 

Sit a, and other 

Poems for Recitation. 

By Mrs. AYLMER ROWING (Emilia Aylmer Blake). 
In tasteful small 4to, prico 2s. Od. 

Dante Vignettes. By 

NORLEY CHESTER. 

“ Twenty-five tuneful poems written with every care. 

no unfitting tribute to the work of the great poet......Mr. 

Chester is not a mere rhymester and versifier......he has 

true poetic fire, com lined with gracefulness of expres¬ 
sion ..llis opening lines are powerful and telling. 

Fubltc Opinion. 

In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, prico 6s. 

Treasures of the Deep , 

and Ollier Poems. By tho Into ROBINSON ELLIOTT. 
‘‘In ‘ Treasures of tho l)iep’ and other Poems, one dis- 
covers anew poet of the Lake school. Acquaintance with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey gives one no dis¬ 
taste for the simpler, yet seemingly quite as heartfelt, 
rhymes of their present-day successor. The writer lias 
evidently a rich store of lake anti foil legend and tradition 
at command.”— Lit erpool Daily Post. 

London: 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Now Roady, price 6il. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For APRIL, containing— 

BENCH and BAR. A Stroll through the Courts. By W. E. Gret. 

Illustrated by T. Walter Wilson, R.I. 

ANXER. A West Country Tragedy. By Helen Dalzell. 

Illustrated by John II. Bacon. 

BEAUTIFIED HOUSE-LINEN. By H*lm T. Masters. 

Illustrated from Photographs of Specimens. 

T1IE VOICE of the CHARMER. By L. T. Meade. 

Illustrated by Wal Paget. 

A NOVELIST’S TRAINING A Talk with Mr. 8. R. Crockett By 
W. E. Garrett Fisuer. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH COMMON SENSE. By Arnold White. 

THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE at COPINGTON. By Scott Graham. 

Illustrated by E. F. BreatuaU, R.W.S. 

AN OLD ROMAN’S BILL of FARE. By Hans Cassau 
THE LARK NOW LEAVES his WATRY NEST. A New Song. 
By F. W. Austin. 

IN A SLEDGE through FAMISHED RUSSIA. By E. W. Cares 
Brooke. Illustrated. 

CECCA’S CHOICE. By Grant Allen. Illustrated by 8. Nicolet. 
CHIT-CHAT on DRESS. Illustrated. 

TIIE GATHERER. 

GARDENING in APRIL. 


THE 


Now Ready, price Is. 4cL 

MAGAZINE OF 

For APRIL, containing— 


ART 


THE PORTFOLIO 

Monographs on Artistic Subjects. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


•• IN the CU URCH.” By T. Rai.li. Photogravure. 

•• PE ACE—BURIAL at SEA of tho BODY of SIR DAVID WILKIE." 
By J. M. IV. Ti [ink., R.A. 

OUR GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS: SIR JOHN TENNIEL. By 
M. H. SrKLXAM. With a Portrait of Sir John Tennicl (l>y him¬ 
self) and Six Illustration. of hie work.. 

VENETIAN ART at the NEW GALLERY. By Lloxri, Ci st. With 
Four Illustrations. 

•• HENRY VIII." By Hotutix. With a Note. 

ART in AUSTRALIA. By Mar L. Massimo. With Six Illustrations. 
WINTER EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY! The GOLD¬ 
SMITH’S WORK. By Claude Paiu-irs. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 80NGS: From “The Fassionato Pilgrim.” 
Illustrated. 

AMERICAN ARTISTS in PARIS. By It. H. Shseaid. With Four 
Illustrations. 

CHURCH FONTS. By C. F. Yosoe. With a Head-piece and Seven 
Illustrations. 

TIIE CHRONICLE of ART: APRIL. With Thirteen Illustrations. 


WHITEHALL. 

BY 

Rev. W. J. LOFTIE. 

Jan. no. RAPHAEL’S EARLY WORK 

JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 

“ The authoress is thoroughly conversant 
with her subject.”— DaVy Telegraph. 

“ Beautifully illustrated.”- Homing Pott. 

Feb. no. W. Q. ORGHARDSON 

WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

*' A book of decided value.”— Daily Ohroniclt, 
“ The illustrations are admirable and con- 
spicuously excellent.”— IAverpool Post. 

Mar. no. CLAUDE LORRAIN 

GEORGE GRAHAME. 

“ Mr. Grab a me has gone with koenest 
appreciation into his work.”— World. 

London •. SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Stbaitd. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 

APRIL. 

AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dorothea Gerard, Author o 
“ Lady Baby," Ac. Chape. 18-21. 

ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecture IX 
By J . A. Froudb. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURE of PARSON TRUSSBIT. By R 
Pardepp. 

DEAN CHURCH of ST. PAUL’S. By A. K. H. B. 

“SOME MISCHIEF STILL." By Anthont C. Dear*. 

OUR YOUNG SERVANTS. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Akdhw Lang. 

London: Longmans, Greek A Co. 


Cassell A Compart, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, for APRIL, price Is. 

THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev.W. ROBERTSON KICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 

Cohtxwis. 

I. THE SPEECHES In CHRONICLES. 

By the Rev. Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Ohriat Church, oxford. 

II. The WISE MEN. By the Rev. Henry Barton, M.A. 

III. THE RULERS of the SYNAGOGUE. 

By Professor W. R Ramsay, D.C.L., LLD. 

IV. THE DOCTRINE of SCRIPTURE: tho Reformers 

and tho Princeton School. 

By the Rev. Professor Thomas H. Lindsay, D D. 

V. SELF-POSSESSION and EFFECTUAL SERVICE. 

By the Rev. T. O Selby. 

VI. THE OPEN EYE. 

By the Rev. Prebendary Whltefoord, M.A, Prin¬ 
cipal of the Theological College, Salisbury. 

VII. JEREMIAH: the Man and Hie Message.—3. Ideal. 

By the Rev. James stalker, D.D. 

VIII. SURVEY of RECENT BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

By the Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 

8vo, cloth, price 2s., Ihdichs to th« “ Expositor.” Fonrth 
Series. 

London: HOPPE R A BTOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster ROW. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 

THE SITUATION in EGYPT. By Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, 
Q.C. 

THE LIBERAL PARTY and its CANDID FRIENDS. By W. B- 
Dcffield. 

MR. BALFOUR’S “FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF” By Professor 
W. Wallace. 

A SYSTEM of COA8T DEFENCE. By W. Laird Clowes. 

THE HISTORICAL ASPECT of the MONETARY QUESTION. By 
Honblo. Alex. Del Mar. 

THE CHINA PROBLEM and its SOLUTION. By E. T. C. Werner. 
LITERARY DEGENERATES. By Jaxet E. Hogarth. 

TRUCK LEGISLATION and the HOME SECRETARY’S BILL. 
By Stephen N, Fox. 

GLASGOW: A MODEL MUNICIPALITY. By W. E. Garrett 
Fisher. 

LANDSCAPE at the NATIONAL GALLERY. By Jouk Bretti 
A.R.A. 

A NEW LAW of GEOGRAPHICAL DISPERSAL. By Coas. Dixon. 
THE HEART of LIFE. Chaps. XXI.-XXIY. By W. H. Malloc* 


* Hall, Ltd., London. 


CONTENTS OF 

MIND: 

A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. 

Edited by G. F. STOUT, 

With the Cooperation of Professor H. Sidowicr, Professor W. 
Wallacr, Dr. Vxxi*, Dr. Wabd, and Mr. E. B. TiTcnuraa. 

New Series. No. 14. APRIL, 1885. Price, 3s. 

I.—THE PHILOSOPHY of COMMON SENSE. Prof. Sidowicx. 
If.—NATURE of INFERENCE In HINDU LOGIC. 8. N. OurTA. 
IIL-ON the SUPPOSED USELESSNESS of the SOUL. F. H. 
Bradley. 

IV.—EMOTIONS vert** PLEASURE-PAIN. R. H. Marshall. 
V.-ON tho RELATION of ACCOMMODATION and CON¬ 
VERGENCE to our SENSE of DEPTH. E. T. Dixon. 

VI —REALITY and CAUSATION (II.). W. Carlile. 

VII.—IN what SENSE are PHYSICAL 8TATES EXTENDED ? 
F. H. Beadlet. 

VIII —DISCUS8ION— m a , w « cm 

On the Difference of Time and Rhythm in Music. E. T. 
Dixok. 

IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES- „ . , w , T , „ 

J. N. Keynee, "Studies and Exercises in Formal Logio. 
W. E. Johnson. 

Dr. G. Hoymans, “Die Gcsetze und Eleraonte dcs wissen- 
sohaftlicben Den kens." B. Russell. 

Dr. A. Rlehl, " Introduction to the Theory of Scienoc and 

Metaphysics.” J. S. Mackenzie. __ , 

J. Seth, “A Study of Ethical Principles.” E. E. 0. Jokes. 
X—NEW BOOKS. 

XI.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 

XII.—NOTES. 

Williams 4 Norqatk, 14, Henrietta Street, Covcut Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. »M. —APRIL, ISM. — is. 5d. 

CONTENTS:- China’* Extremity. -Th* Coming of 

Spring, by Alfred Austin.-A Highland Chirp and his 

Family.-Our Indian Frontirr, by Major-General Sir 

George B. Wolsoley, K.C.B. -Th* English Food Gins 

AFTER THE SlEGE OF PaEIS.-DANIEL IN THE CEITIO’S DEN, 

by Robert Anderson, LL.D. - A Foreignbe, Chaps, xxi.- 

xxv.- The Geeat Unclaimed.-In Mitylene with 

THE LATE SlE CHABLES NEWTON,-THE SHOE! SEA CBOSS- 

Channel Routes.-Men and Women.-Political Evo¬ 
lution.-John Stuart Blacei*. 


AGENCY FOB AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOK8ELLER8, of 27 and 29 Wert 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
at ention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Braneh House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

vtewspapers, magazines, books, 

4c.—KING, SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.C., 
have special ly-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publioations. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertlsia 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2709. Telegraph, “ Africanism, Loudon." 

Just published, crown 8vo, price Oan Shilling. 

THE FAITH OF REASON. 

By A HAN OF THE WORLD. 

Showing, by the exercise of Reason, as well as from 
Revelation, the life of men in the world to come; that 
the affections of this world survive there, and that the 
departed see us still in this world. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Oo., Ltd. 

EDWARD STANFORD’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Eonraoaon am Loaoow. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

For Contents see Pago 284. 


NEW ISSUE OF STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL, REWRITTEN. AND WITH NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Just ready, large crown 8vo, doth, 10s. 

AFRICA Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 

By A H. KEANE, F.R.G.8.. Author of “Asia," in Same Series, 
“Eastern Geography,” 4c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE- 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
108 . 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. H. MALAYSIA 

and tho PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. GUILLE- 
MARD, M.D. 10S. 

“Dr. Guillemard’s volume is oertainly the most interesting and 
accurate acoount extant on tho tropical portion of the Eastern 
Archipelago.”—^of urs. _. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. fld. 

A ROUND TRIP in NORTH AMERICA 

By LADY THEODORA GUEST. With 16 Page Illustrations, 
principally from the Author's Sketches. 

“Well worth reading.”— Saturday Review. 

“ She wields a skilful pencil as well as a pleasant pen."—Scotsman. 

“ Written in a bright, breezy style, and is eminently readable." 

Jf anchttUr Guardian. 

“ The book is always very readable.”—Queen. 

THE STANDARD MAP OP AFRICA. 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 

AFRICA. New and Revised Edition, embodying the Results of 
the most Reoent Explorations, and giving the Latest Alterations 
of Political Boundaries. Four Sheets, W in. by 08 in.; 94} miles to 
an inch (1: 0,977,382). Prices: Coloured 8heeta, 80s.; mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 40$.; mounted to fold in case, 60a; mounted 
on spring roller, £0. _ 

A NEW LARGE-SCALE MAP OF LONDON. 

STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 

COUNTY of LONDON, on the Scale of Four Inohee to One MUe, 
in Twenty Sheet*. Bixe when mounted ae ooe Map, 8*in byw 
Prices: Coloured Sheets, 15a: flat in portfolio, 16 aj mounted to 
fold in case In See division., 43». : mounted on 
The Sheets are aleowld neparatoly, la each. I roepectua, with 
Index Map, sent free on application. 

LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cock spur Strbet, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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FOUR NEW NOVELS. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8va, 6a. 


“THE MERMAID, by L. dougall, 

ia a Romance of Prince Edward's Island, and it is 
a boldly, thoroughly romantic story. The begin¬ 
ning is tragic, and there is a tone in the whole of 
the story which is purely fanciful, and »-nt of the 
beaten tracks of either the oldor the new Action. The 
leading personage in this strange conceit is made 
lifelike and interesting in spite of circumstances 
and surroundings which do not belong to reality, 
and the lore tale ia very touching and pretty. It 
ends well, too, which is all as it should be.” 

World. 

“ That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. 
DOUGALL, is steadily improving. Her latest 
novel THE MERMAID is both more spon¬ 
taneous and more artistic than the book that pre¬ 
ceded it. The task which the suthor has set 
herself is to display the development of a man’s 
soul through the medium cf bis love for a very 
noble woman.The story of Oaius and his mer¬ 

maid is a pretty idyl that will linger long in the 
memory of its readers .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ One begins a new book by Miss L. DOUGALL 
with pleasant expectations, and THE MER¬ 
MAID certainly opens with considerable fantastic 
beauty.”— Woman. 


“InTHE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN 

GAY Mr. VAOHELL gives u» what he terms 
“ A Study of Certain Phases of Life in California,’ 
and what we may justly pronounce a remarkably 
entertaining and well-constructed story. The 
theme of an ill-assorted marriage, even where the 
wife is a naive and interesting ‘ child of nature,’ 
and the husband never kicks her, but ‘ only slaps 
her face when he is full,’ is rather a stock one ; but 
the treatment, and mainly and principally the 
local colouring, the exciting situations and develop¬ 
ments, and as the author puts it the phases of 
Californian life, redeem it lrom the level of the 
commonplace .”—Literary World. 


“A PARSON AT BAY, by Mr. 

HAEOLD VALLINGS, is a very interesting and 
lifelike story. Its hero, Claud Brockenhart, is an 
excellently natural portrait of a faulty, lovable, 
nnselAsh character. Claud inspires respect and 
affection, and the reader’s sympathy travels with 
him from Arst page to last—which is a positively 
refreshing state of things. This parson is standing 
at bay against an army of troubles b'g and little; 
and there is a pathetic truth about his passionate 
self-defence in the unequal strife.”— Globe. 

“A PARSON AT BAY, by Mr. 

HAEOLD VALLINGS, is one of the best, 
although one of the most pathetic, novels we have 
read this season. Mr. Vallings, in this his latest 
work, shows a distinct advance both in conception 
and execution on ‘ The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy.’ His characterisation is original and true 
to nature, his dialogue crisp and well sustained, 
while the evolution of plot fr.m inception to 
denotement is natural ana symmetrical. Parson 
Brockenhart is a personage we will all lovingly 
treasure as a distinctively new creation of manly 
Christian patience, and a welcome addition to the 
gallery of characters of romance.”— Liberal. 


NEXT WEEK 

TODDLE ISLAND . 

BEING THE DIARY OF LORD B0TTSF0RD 
OF ENGLAND. 

In 1 vol., crown 8ro, 6s. 

Eic hard Bbntley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS. 

The Massacre of 1804; its Antecedents and Significance, 
together with some of the factors which enter into the 
solution of this phase of the Eastern Question. 

By FREDERICK D. GREENE, M.A. 

With 16 Illustrations and 1 Map. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 6d. 


■ HEROES OF THE NATIONS" SERIES. 

Illustrated with numerous Full-page Plates and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s.; roxburgh, 6s. 

NEW VOLUME. 

PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 

The Hero of Portugal and of Modern 
Dlacoverv. 

By C. EAYMOND BEAZLEY, M.A., F.RG.S., 

Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

IN THE PRESS. 

JULIAN the PHILOSOPHER, and 

the Last Struggle of Paganism against Christianity. 
By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer and Assoc, at Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge. 

LOUIS XIV., and the ZENITH of the 

FRENCH MONARCHY. By ARTHUR HASSALL, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Previously issued: 

Nelson — Gustavus Adolphus — Pericles — 
Theodoric — Sir Philip Sidney—Julius 
Casar—John Wyclif—Napoleon—Henry 
of Navarre-Cicero-Lincoln. 


THIRD EDITION. 

THE EGYPTIAN BOOK of the DEAD. 

The most Ancient and the most Important of the F.xtant 
Religious Texts of Ancient Egypt. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, a complete Translation, and various Chapters 
on its History, Symbolism, &c., by CHARLES H. S. 
DAVIS, M.D., Ph.D. With 99 Full-page Illustrations 
from the Turin and the Louvre Papyri, and 25 Designs 
representing the Egyptian Gods. Large 4to, cloth, 
£1 10s. net. _ 

LORENZO LOTTO: an Essay in Con- 

structive Art. By BERNHARD BERENSON, Author 
of “ The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. Large 
8vo, with 30 Illustrations in Heliotype, cloth extra, 
15s. net. 

THE STORY of the CIVIL WAR. 

A Concise Account of the War in the United States of 
America between 1861 and 1865. By J. C. ROPES, 
F. R.H.S., Author of “ Campaign of Waterloo,” &c. To 
be completed in 3 vols. Vol. I — Narhatiyk of Events 
to the Opening op the Campaign of 1862. With 6 
Maps. 8vo, cloth, 6s. Vol. II. {in preparation). 


TINTORETTO. The Life and Genius 

of Jacopo Robusti, called Tintoretto. By FRANK P. 
STEARNS, Author of the Real and Ideal in Literature,” 
&c. With Heliotype Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 9s. net._ 

IN the HEART of the BITTER ROOT 

MOUNTAINS: the Story of tlie “Carlin Hunting 
Party.” By “ HECLAWA.” With 28 Illustrations, 
12mo, cloth extra, Cs. not. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 

JOINT-METALLISM. A Plan by 

which Gold and Silver together, at Ratios always based 
upon tlioir Relative Market value, may be made the 
Metallic Basis of a Sound, Honest, Self-Regulating and 
permanent Currency without frequent recoinings, and 
without danger of one metal driving out the other. By 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 

HISTORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY 

in EUROPE. By JEROME ADOLPHE BLANQUI. 
Translated by EMILY J. LEONARD, with an Intro¬ 
duction by tbo Hon. DAVID A. WELLS. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. _ 


LONE ON AND NEW YOBK. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 

LIST. 


SPENSER’S 
“ FAERIE QUEENE.” 

With over 99 Foll-pige Illustrations, besides £0 Can‘o 
Headings, with Initials, and 60 Tail-pieces by 
Walter Cbakb. 

New Edition (limited), hand-printed on Arnold’s Un¬ 
bleached Hand-made Paper, large post 4to. In Nineteen 
Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. net each Part. No odd Parts 
supplied. 

The 25 Copies printed in rid and black on Japanese vellum 
are all taken up. 

The Text has been collated from Four Editions, including 
that of 1690, and Edited by THOMAS J. WISE. 

The FIBST BOOK. (256 pp.), with 14 Full-page Designs 
and 23 Canto Headings and Tail-pieces, 31s. Cd. 

Fart IV. (80 pp.), with 6 Full-page Designs, 5 Canto 
Headings, and 4 Tail-pieces. [ Now ready. 

Part V. (88 pp.), with 5 Full-page Designs, 4 Canto 
Headings, and 2 Tail-pieces. [Aow ready. 

Part VI., completing the Second Book, will consist of 
112 pp,, with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 4 Canto Head¬ 
ings, and 3 Tail-pieces. [/a April. 

Each Book will contain about the same number of Illustrati'ins. 


A NEW WORK ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 
By JUDGE O’CONNOR MORRIS 

MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS 
OF A LIFE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 0d., 400 pp., with Photogravure 
Portrait. 

Timis .—“ Whether we agree or not with Judge O’Connor 
Morris's criticisms on the present defects of Irish adminis¬ 
tration and sugestions for their amendment, his remarks 
are well worth reading.” 

acotsni'in .—“ As to the land question and local govern¬ 
ment, Judge O'Connor Morris has a good deal to say, which 
is worthy of consideration as reflecting the matured views 
of one who is himBelf practically interested in the soil.” 


A NEW WORK by Mrs COMYNS CARR. 

A MODEL WIFE, 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mrs. Carr’s short stories, though slight in texture, are 
wrought with delicacy and marked by an artistic control in 
dealing with dramatic situations .”—Saturday Review. 


WILL RE READV AT END OF APRIL. 

A NSW EDITION OF 

MARMONTEL’S 

MORAL TALES. 

The Text Revised, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

And 45 Illustrations by Chris Hammond. 

About 430 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, Cs. 


WILL BE ISSUED AT END OF APRIL. 

By JOHN RUSKIN. 

THE HARBOURS 

OF ENGLAND. 

With the 12 Illustrations made expressly for the Work 
by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. The Plates used in 
this Edition have been reproduced in Photogravure 
from specially selected impressions of the Engravings 
in the first issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

There will bo 250 Largo Paper Copies on lland-made 
Paper, with India Proofs of tho Plates, large post Svo, 15s. 

The Work, which has been out of print since 1877, will 
contain an Introduction by T. J. Wise. 

Ruakin House, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1895. 

Mo. 1 195, Now Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

THE FIRST ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON THE 
“REPUBLIC” OF PLATO. 

Plato's Republic. The Greek Text edited 
with Notes and Essays by the late 
B. Jowett and Lewis Campbell. In 3 
vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Of the books to which one returns again 
and again for the pure pleasure of reading 
them, as well as for their solid value, few 
hold a more honoured place than the 
Republic of Plato. If it lays hold of a 
man at all, it fills him with a kind of 
religious reverence. He does not like to 
hear it lightly spoken of or to see it care¬ 
lessly handled. At all stages of his life he 
feels that it has something to tell him, and 
no luxury of editing, no completeness of 
commentary, can be too good for it. Its 
great Oxford rival, the Ethics, is by com¬ 
parison a tangled and a thorny thing—like 
the brake in which Socrates looked for 
Justice: we may go to it as often as we 
will and be sure of finding something, but 
that something is acquired with pain and 
trouble. To the Republic we go with 
pleasure. We know, as we take it up, that 
our love of philosophy is going to be relit 
like the sun of Heraclitus; its moral teach¬ 
ing comes more home to us the longer we 
live; we enjoy the literary art of the com¬ 
position ; and the extraordinary grace and 
charm of the whole thing carry us over 
irregularities in the Greek and some in¬ 
consistencies of view. 

Not many tasks, therefore, could be more 
welcome than that of re-reading such a 
book with a commentary which is, if we 
mistake not, the first complete commentary 
published in English. Lovers of the 
Republic will find in the edition now given 
to the world by the late Prof. Jowett and 
Prof. Campbell much to be thankful for. 
A very handsome and trustworthy text, a 
careful study of the Greek of Plato, a 
commentary containing far more matter 
than could be found elsewhere—these things 
are what the edition has to offer. 

At the same time, we cannot say that the 
edition is complete. Though it runs to 
three volumes, yet the student will not find 
in those three alone all the assistance which 
he has a right to look for. A fourth stout 
volume, also published by the Clarendon 
Press ( The Republic of Plato, translated into 
English with Introduction, Analysis, and Index, 
by B. Jowett, 3rd ed., 1888), is necessary 
before he can say that he has all the help 
which the editors are able to furnish. 
Moreover, the commentary, though excel¬ 
lent in quality, by no means takes up every 
point on which we might fairly look for a 


note; and the verbal index to the text 
neither contains all terms of importance (as 
OeoXoyla and irhtov i\ eiv ) nor gives all 
important references for what words it does 
contain (as ^povgcns or Xoyurrucoy). We 
cannot discover on what principle the selec¬ 
tion for this index was made. 

Yol. i. contains the text. For the con¬ 
servative spirit which has here presided 
there can be nothing but praise. The later 
Zurich editions have been easier to translate 
than the earlier ones, at the expense—it is 
to be feared—of fidelity to the MSS.; and it 
is satisfactory to find a text which returns 
to more solid readings. Moreover, Prof. 
Campbell inserts in vol. ii. his own 
careful collation of his text with “ the 
chief MS., Paris. 1807 (Bekker’s A).” It 
is well to return to the MSS; but when they 
give a lectio difficilior, the difficulty should 
be pointed out and, if possible, explained. 
This the present editors have not always 
done. For instance, in 50 IB they read 
to iv row i.v6pii jrow in preference to o, k.t.A., 
and have nothing to say about the apparent 
asyndeton which results. On 556E, where 
the MSS. are abandoned in favour of 
Baiter’s oonjecture elm *rrap oiStV, there is 
no note as to the best way of dealing with 
the reading so introduced. 

Yol. ii., “ Essays,” contains papers 
written separately by the two editors. Prof. 
Jowett’s firat paper on “ The Text of Greek 
Authors and especially of Plato ” expresses 
with almost cruel force his well-known dis¬ 
taste for conjectural emendation: 

“ An art or kind of knowledge which is attrac¬ 
tive and, at the same time, wanting in certain 
tests of truth is always liable to fall into the 
hands of projectors and inventors. It may be 
cultivated by many generations of scholars, 
without their once making the discovery that 
they have been wasting their lives in a frivolous 
and unmeaning pursuit. From being subor¬ 
dinate and necessary, it may oome to be thought 
the crowning accomplishment of the scholar.” 

Prof. Campbell enforces the same line of 
thought by adroit use of the new papyrus 
fragments of Demosthenes and Plato. The 
other “ essays ” attributed in this volume to 
Prof. Jowett are such extraordinarily meagre 
notes that (unless he left explicit directions 
on the subject) they should hardly have 
been published. Prof. Campbell’s essays 
are: (1) “On the Structure of Plato’s 
Republic and its Delations to other Dia¬ 
logues ’’; (2) “ On the Text of this Edition ” 
(this contains a very useful survey of the 
causes and classes of errors in ancient texts, 
illustrated from the work before us); (3) 
“On Plato’s Use of Language: part 1, on 
Style and Syntax; part 2, Platonic Diction.” 
Herein is included an explanation of many 
of the technical or scientific terms of the 
Republic. But neither here nor in the notes 
do we find an account of the word irpo/JAij/xora 
as used in Bk. vii. On the other hand, here 
or elsewhere in the work, we find ourselves 
introduced successfully to some of the secrets 
of Plato’s workshop. Prof. Oampbell’s eye 
for style is a sure one; and the notes are 
very instructive as to the linking together 
of parts of the Republic by the threads of 
direct allusion, playful reference, or con¬ 
tinued metaphor. We do not, however, 
notice that anything is said of a matter 
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irritating to modem taste—Plato’s trick of 
mixing his metaphors. We should have 
been glad also to hear the judgment of two 
ripe Platonio scholars on the question, 
how far Plato is to be taken literally in 
assertions and held to what he says. Some 
general decision on that point seems neces¬ 
sary as an antecedent to a verdict on more 
them one vexed question about his meaning. 
It would help us to make up our minds as 
to the condition of the lower orders in the 
ideal state. This topic is dismissed too 
summarily in a note on 465B : 

“The question which is raised in the Politios 
has no answer. Did he mean the communism 
of the higher orders to extend to the lower ? 
There is certainly no proof that he did.” 

We think that there is some evidence that 
he did; but, unhappily, there is also some 
evidenoe on the other side. 

It will be seen that the kind of essay on 
the topics of the Republic, of which the late 
Mr. B. L. Nettleehip’s essay on the educa¬ 
tion was a brilliant example, is absent; and 
there are many large subjects of which we 
find no full handling. They were too big 
for the commentary, and they do not occur 
in the Essays. Such are the value and 
method of the education, the famous divisions 
of the line and their implications, the theory 
of art, Plato’s view of the Godhead, Plato’s 
treatment of the degenerate political consti¬ 
tutions. We cannot for a moment accept 
the statement that “ none of the [political] 
descriptions of Plato are to be verified by 
history; the pictures of the oligarch, 
democrat, tyrant are all caricatures.” On 
the contrary, we may take his picture of the 
rise and conduct of the tyrant, and verify 
it point by point from the Greek tyrants of 
whom we have records. As to infanticide, 
treated of in a note to 4600, the presumption 
that Plato admitted the practice may 
perhaps be strengthened by the tone of 
410A. 

The commentary in vol. iii. (pp. 1-484) 
contains a great deal of illustration, expla¬ 
nation, and suggestion which cannot fail to 
be new to all readers; but its practice is 
not uniform. Sometimes an irregularity is 
detected, sometimes it is not. Difficulties 
are sometimes grappled with, sometimes 
ignored. In the latter case the desired 
explanation may occasionally, not always, 
be found in the essay on “Plato’s Use of 
Language”; but there is no system of refer¬ 
ences to that essay. “ The cruel and merci¬ 
less philosopher ” (as De Quincey called him 
on other grounds) wrote Greek which refuses 
to be always reduced to our rules. It is not 
useless that his redundancies and anomalies 
Bhould be invariably pointed out; because 
familiarity with that branoh of the style 
and an almost statistical knowledge of how 
frequently such things occur may help us in 
deciding on the probability of an explana¬ 
tion which leans on the assumption of an 
irregularity of language. Eg., in 518D, is 
airru =T<p opyavo) (J. & O.) or is it = rf) <Jn>xy ? 
In 620D does ra piv aSuca —ra Si Sucaux 
really refer to animals, 6-qpla ? It may be 
so, yet how can there be aSuca Ogpia ? Is 
not Plato rather talking about souls, which 
gO ck TWV aAAo))' Sr] Orjpiwv ? If so, the 
feminine which should belong to i/nj^ds 
has been confusedly attracted into the 
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neuter. At all events Prof. Campbell 
seems to be mistaken in saying that SUaia 
is used as an attribute of fbjpta in 496D. 
The whole of the vision of Er, in which the 
former passage occurs, deserves a more 
systematic working out than it gets. What 
are Sirens doing there? and why did the 
soul of Agamemnon choose the life of an 
eagle? (Has anyone compared here the 
place taken by the eagle m the symbolic 
language of Aeschylus’ " Agamemnon ” ?) 

In p. 460B there is room for difference 
of opinion about the exact force of Spa. 
Successful warriors, Plato says, are to have 
more freedom of intercouse with the women, 
Jva /cal Spa ptra vposfsacrewt <us irXtioroi t £>y 
irafiW Ik tuiv tolovtwv cnreiptovTai. The 
editors say, while we honour bravery 
we also reap an advantage.” We would 
suggest that Spa refers to the other arrange¬ 
ment, that of the sXijpoi Kopif/ol. Plato is 
planning that the most expedient kind of 
unions may take place under this colourable 
excuse, the wpo^acris, as well as by the 
cunning drawing of lots. On 597E we 
cannot feel satisfied with the editors’ ex¬ 
planation of why the rpayipBioiroioi is rpiTOS 
ns diro /3acriX«i>s. “ Ood,’ they.say (supra 
D), “ is here represented as a king.” But 
why? Nothing leads up to such a repre¬ 
sentation. The king appears rather abruptly, 
upon any explanation ; but is it not simpler 
to remember that there are few Qxeek 
tragedies without a king, and to understand 
that the tragic writer who introduces kings 
is yet three times removed from the real 
king ? (There may be also some reference 
to the fact that tragic writers, and especially 
Euripides, praised tyranny, that very bad 
counterpart of kingship, p. 568B). 

There are many other passages on which 
we should like to compare views with Prof. 
Campbell; but spaoe fails us. We leave 
the new edition now, if not completely 
satisfied, yet with a grateful feeling for 
editors who have placed their stores of 
learning at our disposal, and have un¬ 
doubtedly done a great deal for the text 
and explanation of their author. 

Franklin T. Richards. 


Tht Lift and Correspond tree of Sir Barth 
Frere , Bart., O.C.B ., F.R.S., Sfc. By 
John Martineau. (John Murray.) 

George Wither, himself a poet, gently 
derided the reciprocal admiration of minor 
versifiers who, in those days also, were 
wont to 11 crown each other’s heads with 
bays.” The biography of an eminent 
Anglo-Indian, by a writer belonging to the 
same class, is always open to the objection 
that it may convey the prejudice of a 
limited coterie rather than the judgment of 
a wider public opinion. On the other hand, 
we must expect to find occasional errors 
and misapprehensions when the biographer 
is unequipped with local knowledge; and such 
blemishes are not entirely absent from that 
portion of Mr. Martineau’s work which 
deals with Sir Bartle Frere’s career in India. 
Some of his mistakes, of course, do not 
greatly matter, as, for instance, when he talks 
of “ tall, handsome, fair-haired Afghans,” 
or dilates on the disadvantages arising from 
the fact that there are “ comparatively few 


dependable arteries of communication ” 
—meaning roads—in India, so that the 
cultivator is “ without the means of carry¬ 
ing manure to his fields except on his back.” 
Fair-haired Afghans are rather scarce; nor 
does the idea of a ryot walking about with 
a load of manure seem altogether a plausible 
one, considering that this particular point 
of husbandry is systematically neglected in 
the East. However, these are small matters. 
What is of more consequence is the bio¬ 
grapher’s habit of calmly setting aside the 
opinions and censuring the acts of every 
authority with whom Sir Bartle Frere did 
not happen to agree. 

Sir Bartle was often right in his views. 
He combined with wide experience and un¬ 
deniable sagacity, a clear perception of what 
was practicable. But he was indubitably 
in the wrong sometimes; and his biographer, 
had he known more of Indian affairs, would 
have seen this. When Chief Commissioner 
in Scinde, 8ir Bartle Frere was always 
finding fault with the Punjab system of 
frontier management, quite regardless of 
the circumstance that there is a marked 
distinction between Pathan and Biluch, 
and that methods which proved successful 
enough in the South were quite inapplicable 
to the case of Waziris, Jowakis, and Afridis 
in the North. There are few Anglo-Indian 
administrators of the modern school who 
would not at once acknowledge the dis¬ 
tinction. It does not seem to occur to Sir 
Bartle Frere’s biographer. 

Mr. Martineau, indeed, admires his hero 
for objecting to the cautious policy of John 
Lawrence in dealing with the Afghans, and 
adds: “ Frere was by nature and creed 
incapable of accepting as proved a general 
and sweeping indictment for faithlessness 
and incapacity against any people or race 
on earth.” Lawrence knew perfectly well 
what he was about when he declined to put 
faith in Afghan promises; and had Sir 
Battle Frere seen as much of Afghan 
olitics as Lawrence had, he would have 
een equally distrustful. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Martineau omits to blame General 
Jacob for saying that both Afghans and 
Baluchis were “ absolutely faithless and un¬ 
trustworthy; never to be depended upon 
in war, and quarrelsome, unruly, and mur¬ 
derous in peace.” 

Besides disagreeing toto caelo with Law¬ 
rence, Sir Bartle Frere also shared the pro¬ 
found distrust of DalhouBie as a statesman, 
which, as he told Sir John Kaye, was 
generally felt on the Bombay side. He 
was not less ready to find fault with Lord 
Lytton’s Afghan policy; and Mr. Martineau 
would have us believe that, if only Sir 
Bartle had been sent to India as viceroy in 
1876, the rupture with Shore Ali would 
have been avoided. He writes: 

“ Had Frere gone to India as Vioeroy in 1876, 
his tact and faculty for gaining the confidence 
and respect of semi-barbarous chieftains, his 
intimate knowledge of the qualities and capa¬ 
bilities of the foremost British officers, civil and 
military, of all sohools, and the enthusiastic 
service which the best of them would have 
placed at his disposal, would in all human 
probability have enabled him, without recourse 
to arms, to have convinced Shere Ali that his 
best course lay in a return to the policy of 
i Dost Mahomed and a cordial alliance with the 
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British power, and would thus have availed to 
extricate the Government from the difficulties 
and danger in which a long period of supine¬ 
ness had involved it, and placed our frontier 
relations on a safe and peaceful basis—such as 
has only now at length been attained after a 
war, costly in blood and treasure, followed by 
so many years of uncertainty, vacillation, and 
unrest.” 

This prodigious sentence, by the by, will 
also serve as a specimen of the author’s 
style, which, strange to say, has been 
warmly approved by most of his critics. 
Some people might prefer a less elaborate 
>and more lucid simplicity. Not content with 
suggesting that Sir Bartle Frere was far 
wiser than Lord Lytton, Mr. Martineau also 
thinks that he would have done better than 
Lord Mayo. But speculations of this kind 
are not very profitable. Might not bio¬ 
graphers be content with a narration of 
what their subject achieved, without super- 
adding conjectures as to what would have 
happened under conditions that are purely 
imaginary ? 

The late Sir Bartle Frere achieved suffi¬ 
cient distinction to make it needless to 
indulge in these futile reflections. In Scinde 
he showed himself a most capable adminis¬ 
trator ; and although, as Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, he was blamed for the ruinous effects 
of a financial crisis which might possibly 
have been averted, he left his mark on the 
western Presidency, and the magnificence of 
the Indian Venice is standing proof of 
his enterprise and public spirit. His policy 
in Africa may also be vindicated by time ; 
though it would be wiser, perhaps, to wait 
another generation before hastily deciding, 
as Mr. Martineau does, that every act of 
Sir Bartle Frere was dictated by consum¬ 
mate wisdom and foresight. 

It may occur to the reader that these two 
bulky volumes might easily have been com¬ 
pressed. A good deal of the book is mere 
padding; as, for example, the lengthy 
account of Gen. Jacob’s dealings with the 
Baluch frontier tribes, or the spun out 
descriptions of the everyday life of Indian 
officials. On the other hand, the extracts 
from Sir Bartle Frere’s private and official 
correspondence are always interesting, and 
not seldom full of weighty suggestions 
which are worthy of most careful considera¬ 
tion. What he said about education in 
India has a special significance at the 
present time. 

“It seems to me,” he wrote, “an enormous 
error to lay it down as any part of the duty of 
any conceivable government of India, English 
or Russian, Moslem or Hindu, in this yea* 
1859, or even in this century, to educate its 
subjects generally. Ton have no money, no 
plan, nor are your great parties agreed as to 
any possible plan for such an undertaking, 
which no other great government in the world 
has ever attempted with success.” 

Again, he did not believe in the selection of 
Indian Civil Servants by means of a literary 
examination. Nothing could be truer than 
the following: 

“ You must not suppose I undervalue intellec¬ 
tual acquirement; but it is a fact that some of 
our most useless and unpopular men among the 
natives are the very men whose intellectual 
powers are of a very superior order, their un¬ 
popularity proceeding from their conceit and 
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the rutbleBS manner in which they follow out a 
favourite theory when they get the power. . . . 
You find your doctrinaire philosophers in 
London ride a hobby to death. But in London 
they are kept in order by checks and opposition 
in a . thousand forms. Imagine how the same 
men would ride their hobbies, when invested 
with despotic power over a million or two of 
Indian peasants. It is such men who upset 
native tenures, turn native society topsy-turvy, 
and with the best intentions drive a whole 
population to mad revolt.” 

This also was written just after the 
Mutinies, and we can see to-day how well- 
founded was Sir Bartle Frere’s apprehension. 

His biographer is most successful in the 
delineation of Frere’s private character. 
Even those who know little of his public 
career will be able to understand the un¬ 
alterable esteem in which his memory is 
held by all who enjoyed the privilege of his 
friendship. As a statesman he was at times 
unfortunate, in his judgments he may 
occasionally have been misinformed; but 
even if this eulogy of his public career is in 
some degree exaggerated, no one will gain¬ 
say Mr. Martineaus estimate of his virtues 
as a man and a citizen. 

Stephen Wheeleb. 


Poems and Carole. By Selwyn Image. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

No one with a true feeling for poetry can 
fail to recognise and to applaud the singular 
excellencies of this little book, its curious 
and careful workmanship, its delicate and 
exquisite sentiment. It leaves its reader 
with that rare impression, the impression of 
a very definite personality perfectly ex¬ 
pressed : and that is success in aTt. Mr. 
Image writes of common, ancient things, 
love and religion and simple aspects of life, 
with no violence or emphatic novelty in 
thought or speech; but each poem, in its 
just and happy accomplishment, does what 
it would with a complete charm, and does 
no more. It is artist’s work, clean, distinct, 
finished: work wrought, as Mr. Patmore 
chaunts of Cardinal Newman, "without 
superfiuousness, without defect.” Its dainti¬ 
ness and brevity by no means exclude it 
from the category of greatness : a lyric of 
Herrick is great, though not with Milton’s 
greatness. These poems, few in number, 
familiar of theme, upon a miniature scale, 
are triumphs in a certain mood and manner 
which need not appeal to all, but which 
must please all who take a book for what 
it is and professes to be, not for what it 
does not claim nor aim at. The " profane ” 
or " secular ” poems have a graceful, courtly 
gravity, in which lightness and ease go 
hand in hand with a sincerity of emotion, 
as though Suckling, or Sedley, or [Rochester 
were composing somewhat more earnestly, 
yet not less charmingly, than their wont; 
sometimes Herrick is of the inspiring, 
attendant company. 

These lines have, I know not what cunning 
magio of style and sentiment, lighter fancies 
and weightier thoughts harmonised and 
fused together perfectly : “ Her Confirma¬ 
tion.” 

“ When my Olorinda walks In white 
Unto her Confirmation rite, 

What sinless dove can show to heaven 
A purer Bight P 


“ Beneath a lawn, translucent, crown 
Her lovely curls conceal their brown; 

Her wanton eyes are fastened, even, 
Demurely down. 

“ And that delicious mouth of rose 
No word*, no smile, may discompose : 

All of her feels the approaching awe, 

And silent grows. 

" Come, then, Thou noiseless Spirit, and rest 
Here, where the waits Thee for her Guest: 

Fats not, but sweetly onward draw, 

Till heaven’s possessed ! ” 

In an airier tone, here are two opening 
stanzas of a poem which laughs with a 
lovable malice in the very manner of the 
seventeenth century: “ Am anti um Lrae.” 

“ White Chloe lay sleeping 
Under a beechen shade; 

Worn with bitter weeping 
For Baphuis, who had strayed 
To woo another maid. 

11 White Chloe fell dreaming 
Of hours that once had been: 

She felt the sunlight etreaming 
Across the forest green, 

The dappl d leaves between.” 

But the conclusion tells of redintegratio ; for 

“ ‘ Oh ! Chloe dear, my Chloe ! ’ 

’Twas nothing else he cried: 

But straight rhe flung her snowy 
Soft arms about him, sighed. 

And- so, the trouble died ! ” 

La Rose du Pal; how many poets, down to 
Mr. Austin Dobson, have sung its elegy? 
Yet Mr. Image plays upon the theme with 
a fresh, individual touch, dosing gently, 
thus: 

“ Dropped amid the dancing feet! 

Saved to turn a verse like this! 

Lay it gently, with a kiss, 

’Mid the fire’s absorbing heat: 

"Into elemental dust 

Watch it purely burn away. 

Julia, when we’ve had our day, 

Chastely so we’ll pass, I trust! ” 

And there is surely a very powerful beauty 
in these linked triplets, where a lover’s 
passion pours rapidly over from line to line 
in the eagerness of adoration: "Suavis et 
Decora.” 

" Like a willow, like a reed, 

Is my love’s grace 
And her face 

“ Like’a soft, pale-petallcd rose: 

And her bieast, 

Like the rest 

“ Of a snowdrift, calm and white: 

And to kiss mere! 

Ah! what compare 
“ Can I find in rhyme for that; 

Where is Love’s own 
Jewelled throne P ” 

Many of the other poems have a like delicate 
beauty: one or two dwell pleasantly upon 
town and country, their allurements and 
good gifts, though with an humane, urbane 
leaning towards the busy, living town, in 
the spirit of Lamb. 

The “ divine ” poems are mainly carols, 
and that in the more ancient sense; they 
are less hymns and spiritual songs than vivid 
pictures and narratives. Like old woodcuts 
and etchings, they show us the appealing 
elements of the Christmas scene and season: 
the stars glitter from the black night, the 
snows lie still and cold, icicles hang from 
the thatch eaves of the stable: here run or 
kneel the shepherds, there the heavenly 
host breaks into song and glory. 


“ Deep and hard tho suow’lay; 

Deep was the ice ou the water-way; 

Deus miseiicordiae! 

On their frozen fingers the shepherds blew, 

And the wolf-skins tighter round them drew. 
God, how the wind cut! huddled low, 

Herdsmen and herds lay ehelt’ring eo. 

Deus miseiicordiae! 

Venti furorem reprime, 

Ne pereamus frigore. 

“ Suddenly, haik! what sound breaks? 

And the heaven’s aglow with golden flakes, 
Archangelorum Domine! 

As the quiv'ring tongues of a mighty fire; 

From the midst whereof, in choir on choir, 

What Sons of the Lord of heaven and earth, 

Are these, that herald a God’s birth P 

Archangelorum Domine! 
Mortalium quia intime 
Spectabit, lux tremenda, te! ” 

This piece, “ for a drawing by Flaxman,” 
is full of a “ tender grace ” and simplicity: 

“ In what low estate 
Lies the God of all! 

Cattle in their stall 
Round about Him wait, 

And His sweet Mother. 

“ Who are these that come ; 

Kneel, and bow the head, 

Round His rude bed P 
Earth, or Heaven, their home P 
Say, sweet Mother! 

“ Child or angel ? Who 
On this blessed night 
Is it, till the light 
Shareth watch with you 
Quietly, sweet Mother P 
“ What is left unsaid. 

Ask not. Spirits pure 
Only may endure 
Watch at this Child’s bed 
With His sweet Mother. 

“ Grant us. Child, Thy grace, 

With child's or angel’s heart 
How to do our part! 

Grant us here a place 
With Thy sweet Mother! ” 

The finest of the devout poems, perhaps 
the finest thing in the book, is a Canticum 
to the honour of the Blessed Virgin, which 
rings with a wonderful chaunting melody : 

" Mother of God on high ! 

We kneel at thy feet, dear Maid and Mother, 
Who hast bome us God for our very Brother. 

“ Mother and Maid ! we lie 

Here at thy feet, who cry to thee, love thee : 
Praising none but the Lord above thee. 

11 Mother of God’s own Child ! 

We, who are called by His Name, belong to 
thee; 

We, thy children, chaunting our song to thee. 
• ••••• 

“ How may we pats alive 

Through the desert world, but with thee, the 
Rose of it P 

By thy fragrance stayed, till the dim, parched, 
close of it.” 

But it is almost unpardonable to mutilate 
so lovely a poem by partial quotation. In 
all these poems there is an excellent 
courtesy of air, a restraint amid the rapture, 
a severity above the passion, a kind of classic 
sobriety controlling all quaintness of conceit 
and fervour of emotion. Arresting as they 
are, they do not arrest us by sharp, single 
felicities and audacities, but by the chaste 
composure of the whole: a fundamental 
seriousness and gravity, even in the lighter 
pieces. In a word, it is a book full of “ a 
fine, old-fashioned grace,” achieved through 
“ art’s delays ” : it is artist’s work, and of a 
rare quality. 

Lionel Johnson. 
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In Stevenson’s Samoa. By Marie Fraser. 

(Smith, Elder & Go.) 

Stevenson’s life in Samoa, ending with his 
burial on the high peak of Yala, will cer¬ 
tainly inspire a sort of literatnre of its own. 
The c ireer of a famous man—author, 
soldier, or statesman—is always tempting 
material; but unfortunately very indifferent 
writers have no hesitation in making use 
of it. One takes up such volumes mth a 
melancholy dread, nor does the reading, as i 
a rule, go far to better one’s ill-humour. 
A great name on the title-page is supposed 
to shield the bungler, to cover incompetence 
with a most laudable excuse. Enthusiasm 
is but seldom the parent of veneration: 
only his equals hesitate to write about a 
notable contemporary lately dead, for they 
alone can fathom the depth of the loss. 

Miss Fraser, however, has written a very 
bright and pleasant little book, though 
judged by ordinary critical standards it Is, 
perhaps, not literature. Yet it would be hard 
to suggest a better method than the one she 
has adopted. Each chapter has about it the 
unstudied charm of a gav, tender, witty 
letter, written by a cultured and observant 
gentlewoman, describing the strange scenes 
and peoples that surround her in her new 
home. The book is delightfully discursive, 
full of high spirits, of slang kept within 
bounds. Miss Fraser treats the public as 
though it were a personal friend, and the 
public ought to be, and will be, grateful 
exceedingly. Quite apart from its other 
merits, the book teaches the taciturn 
English traveller a wholesome lesson. The 
authoress never speaks superciliously of the 
natives, never laughs at them except good- 
humouredly, never resents being chaffed 
in return, and is enthusiastic about their 
courtesy, hospitality, and kindness of heart. 
As a consequence, she got to know the 
islanders well, to number many of them 
among her intimate friends. The novelists, 
even Stevenson himself for the most part, give 
us only descriptions of the life where native 
and trader meet. The stories, though in¬ 
teresting, are somewhat shameful reading. 
Not the least fascinating pages of In 
Stevenson’s Samoa have nothing to do with 
Tositala, but tell us of Monkey and her hus¬ 
band from the Solomon Islands, of Mafulu 
placidly thinking over his wife’s deser¬ 
tion, of Mafulu’s fifteen-year-old “ father,” 

“ unde,” brother,” the incomparable oook 
Tuvale. 

The Stevenson chapters are delightful, 
too, and give us a capital portrait of the 
exiled novelist. His kindly courtesy to the 
natives, his care not to offend their pre¬ 
judices, his generosity, are revealed in story 
after story; and their devotion to him was 
magnificent. Here is one characteristic 
story, never before told, I fancy. An old 
warrior chief, Avan, accompanied by his 
son Lefau, and his retainers, sought Yai- 
lima, bearing offerings to Stevenson and 
his wife. 

“ The old chief lived many miles away, but the 
fame of the wonders of Yailima, and the great 
esteem in which the writer of tales was held 
by the natives, had penetrated to his remote 
village, so that morning he had landed from 
bis boat at Molinuu Point, and had then pro¬ 


ceeded on foot to pay his respects to the great 
man of Yailima. The baskets of fruit were 
a kind of peace-offering, and then, after the 
kava had been served, the old chief revealed 
the object of his visit, which was to request 
that his son Lefau might be taken into the 
service of his host for a short time, as a little 
experience of that kind was all that was neces¬ 
sary to render his education complete. It was 
a patriarchal scene altogether—the dignified 
old chief, the retainers with presents, and the 
handsome son looking eagerly to Tusitala to 
grant his request.” 

There had been some trouble in the Ste¬ 
venson household owing to the laundress 
not being well-born, ana therefore offensive 
to the house-boys. So, 

“ after some demurring and a good deal of 
talk, it was decided, to the great joy of Avau 
and Lefau, to take the latter for a short time on 
trial; and the father took leave of his son with 
many objurgations that he should behave in 
every way befitting a youth of good family, 
and prove a credit and an honour to the illus¬ 
trious Tusitala, who had been good enough to 
receive him.” 

Stevenson’s birthdayand Christmas parties 
seem to have been almost royal functions, 
and were attended by the noblest of the 
islanders. There is a touching incident 
recorded of him at the last Christmas 
gathering held at Yailima. A pink Cupid 
at the top of the Christmas-tree was the 
suocess of the entertainment; and when the 
guests had gone he remarked, “ Now, look 
here! let us remember to have Cupids to go 
all round among our people next year.” 

I dare not quote more because Miss 
Fraser’s book is so short, far too short. 
But it will be cherished by all lovers of 
Stevenson’s works, and find a place beside 
them on many a bookshelf. Some day, 
perhaps, Tamaitai and Matalanumoana will 
revisit the islands of the Pacific and gather 
for us a handful of fresh delights. For 
what we have already received hearty thanks 
are due to the clever lady who was once 
toasted by a great chief as “ the fair young 
stranger with blue eyes from over the 
seas.” 

Percy Addleshaw. 


St. Pauls Conception of Christianity. By 

Alexander Balmain Bruce. (Edinburgh: 

T. & T. dark.) 

Although of books on Paul and Paulinism 
the name be legion, this thoughtful and 
scholarly work by Dr. A. B. Bruce, intended 
as a companion volume to his work on The 
Kingdom of God, should not be allowed to 
pass without notice. Dr. Bruce, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to say, does not write 
to support a dogmatic system, but as an 
independent critic; and although his results 
are evangelical and Pauline, it does not 
follow that they are always conformed to a 
stereotyped orthodoxy. 

At the outset Dr. Bruce is confronted 
by a question of great interest, which has 
given rise to very different opinions among 
Pauline students: namely, to what extent 
was there any growth in the mind of Paul 
in reference to Christianity. The theory of 
development maintained by Sabatier and 
others, so far as it is based upon the 
doctrinal character of the Epistles to the 


Thessalonians, is easily shown to be incon¬ 
sistent both with the chronology of the Acts 
and with the autobiographical notices of the 
Epistle to the Galatians; and accordingly 
the opposite view is taken by Dr. Bruce, 
that the full meaning of Chnstianity, as 
destructive of Jewish legalism, was realised 
by Paul at the moment of his conversion. 
Dr. Bruce, however, is evidently not one of 
those who, in order to make more in¬ 
dispensable the supernatural element in 
Paul’s conversion, would undervalue the 
influence of circumstances in preparing his 
mind for the great change ; and Paul’s 
religious history is traced with a thorough 
appreciation of the psychological and other 
conditions which gave to the vision of 
the Damascus journey the full meaning 
which it possessed for., the future apostle. 
That the vision itself grew out of these con¬ 
ditions is not indeed the opinion of Dr. 
Bruce; but even those who are most strenu¬ 
ous in upholding the supernatural will 
hardly object to the statement that 
“while the objective character of Christ’s 
appearance to St. Paul is by all means to be 
maintained, it is legitimate to assume that 
there was a subjective state answering to the 
objective phenomenon.” 

Why it should be necessary to maintain 
the objective character of a vision which, 
of several persons who werejpresent, nobody 
saw but one, Dr. Bruce does not condescend 
to say; but it is certainly a striking view 
that whatever development took place in 
Paul’s conception of Christianity belongs to 
the period previous to his conversion, and 
that “ before Christ appeared to him on the 
way to Damascus He had been revealed in 
him, not yet as an object of faith, but as 
an object of earnest thought.” Yet it may 
be suggested that the retirement in Arabia 
and the three years’ interval before the first 
journey to Jerusalem afforded opportunity 
for a large expansion of thought, without 
resorting to the hypothesis that Paul started 
on his missionary work with only a rudi¬ 
mentary gospel. 

For the sources of Paulinism Dr. Bruce 
relies exclusively on the four great con¬ 
troversial Epistles, not because he rejects 
the remaining nine, or perhaps has any 
doubt of their authenticity, but because 
he considers this limitation due to the 
present state of critical opinion. If this 
means that the later Epistles add nothing 
to the Ohristology of the earlier ones, 
exception might well be taken to the 
assumption from more than one point of 
view; but there are undoubted advantages 
in the limitation. In Dr. Bruce’s admirably 
dear and logical exposition of the Pauline 
system as thus defined, there are naturally 
many points at which he comes into conflict 
with other Pauline students; but his own 
views are generally so reasonable in them¬ 
selves and so persuasively urged, that they 
are not likely to rouse serious opposition in 
an unprejudiced mind. Certainly it is easy 
to agree with him that “ the true key to 
the Pauline theology is that [Paul’s] per¬ 
sonality as revealed in a remarkable reli¬ 
gious experience ”; but this might be 
admitted without perhaps rejecting so sum. 
marily as Dr. Bruce does the influence of 
Hellenism on Paul’s thought. It is here j 
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however, that we find also the key to Dr. 
Bruce’s interpretation. To him Paul is 
essentially still “ a Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 
one who had been “ as touching the law 
Pharisee”; and it is in accordance with 
Hebrew, not Hellenic, ideas that his ex 
pressions concerning the <rdp£ and the awfia 
are to be explained. On this point Dr. 
Bruce’s reasoning, if not absolutely conclu¬ 
sive, is thoroughly deserving of considera¬ 
tion. In his chapter on the doctrine of sin 
Dr. Bruce, it seems to me, blows away 
whole clouds of controversy as to the mean¬ 
ing of Homans vii., by the pregnant, and 
surely true, remark that 
“ the ego that speaks is not the individual ego 
of J3t. Paul, but the ego of the human raoe. It 
is idle, therefore,” he adds, “ to inquire whether 
he refers to the period antecedent to his con¬ 
version or to the post-conversion period.” 

But when he goes on to say of Paul’s im¬ 
plied doctrine—that it is impossible to attain 
to righteousness by personal effort—that 
“ it is a fact that the noblest of men in all 
ages have accepted his verdict,” I find my¬ 
self compelled to put in a demurrer. From 
Zeno and Marcus Aurelius down to Emerson 
in our own time, a whole host of men, who 
are as muoh entitled to be called noble 
as Augustine or Luther have maintained 
the opposite. It may be that there is a 
point where the two views ooalesoe; but 
assuredly the evangelical doctrine cannot 
claim a monopoly, if even a majority, of 
the votes of tne better part of the human 
race. 

In his chapter on the death of Christ, Dr. 
Bruce probably comes as close to the thought 
of the apostle as any previous writer, though 
I cannot but think it a very forced con¬ 
struction to put on Bom. i. 18, to say that 
the revelation of Cod’s wrath there spoken 
of was nothing else than the death of Christ 
itself. That God should show His wrath 
against sin by the slaughter of an innocent 
victim, however contrary to natural ethics, 
may not have been an un-Pauline notion; 
but if Paul had meant this, would he not 
have expressed himself more plainly, or 
would he have left it to the Gentiles to 
discover for themselves a meaning so far 
from obvious that it has taken nineteen 
centuries to arrive at it ? Dr. Bruce’s 
reply to Prof. Everett’s ingenious theory, 
noticed by me in the Academy (Oct. 21, 
1893), seems to me as conclusive as it is 
courteous. 

Dr. Bruce has reserved to an advanced 
stage in his exposition the important 
question of the Person of Christ; and 
with a remark on this point I must con¬ 
clude this notice. Founding on the words 
of 1 Cor. xv. 47, The Man from Heaven, he 
seems to say that “ Christ, as Paul con¬ 
ceived Him, was human even in the pre¬ 
existent state, so that while on earth He 
was the Man who had been in heaven, and 
whose destination it was to return thither 
again.” “Human,” but in what sense? 
Not, it may be presumed, as being yet incar¬ 
nated in a human body. Are we to suppose, 
then, that the hypostatic union of the two 
natures—the divine and the human—took 
place in the pre-mundane ages, or even 
from all eternity ? Dr. Bruce does not say 
that he himself takes this view; but if Paul i 


held that Christ was man before he put on 
flesh in the Virgin’s womb, it surely does 
not “ follow,” but, on the contrary, makes 
it all the more difficult to believe, “that he 
would have no hesitation in calling Christ 
God.” In reference to this point Dr. Bruce 
discusses briefly, but with the fairness and 
candour whioh mark his whole work, the 
famous text Bom. ix. 5. I must confess 
for myself that I feel very strongly the 
grammatical difficulty of the Unitarian 
interpretation; but, on the other hand, the 
improbability of Paul attributing not only 
deity, but supreme deity (en-l iravrwv ®tos) 
to Christ, seems to me so great as to out¬ 
weigh all other considerations. Certainly 
we must all agree in lamenting the absence 
of punctuation from the Greek of Paul’s 
time. 

Of course, it is not likely that Dr. Bruce’i 
exposition of the Pauline system will be 
accepted as final; but written as it is in „ 
calmly judicial spirit (though not without 
some fervent passages), and with a thorough 
appreciation of the views of other scholars, 
it cannot fail to take a high place in the 
literature of Paulinism. 

Bobebt B. Dbummond 
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In Haete and at Leisure. By Mrs. Lynn 
Linton. In 3 vols. (Heiuemann.) 

The Minor Cherd. By J. Mitchell Chappie, 
(Ohatto & Windus.) 

The Wrong of Fate. By Lillies Lobenhoffer, 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Dead Leaves. By M. L. Leone. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

The Hispaniola Plate. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. (Cassells.) 

A Malicious Threat. By S. B. Miller. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

The Mahatma. (Downey.) 

The Sphinx of Faglehawk. By Bolf Boldre 
wood. (Macmillans.) 

The most extraordinary feature of In Haste 
and at Leisure, over the three stout volumes 
of which Mrs. Lynn Linton spreads the 
passionate indignation against the Wild 
Woman which has already done duty in in¬ 
numerable magazine articles, is the difficulty 
experienced by Mrs. Phoebe Barrington- 
Surtees in keeping any dress upon her 
back. In the end, being foolish enough to 
fall in love with her husband, she gives up 
painting, smoking, and undressing, and 
appears in clothes which Mrs. Lynn Linton 
describes as “ decent and then ceases to 
be interesting. There is, of course, a great 
deal of cleverness in these volumes. The 
Bomeo-and-Juliet marriage of Phoebe and 
her lover Barrington in the beginning is 
very prettily told; and there is a good deal 
of genuine—and, truth to tell, conventional— 
pathos in the dose of the story. But as a 
whole, and even when regarded as a 
pamphlet against Wild Women, In Haste 
and at Leisure is not a success. It is full 
of strain and violence. One is quite oertain 
that the Excelsiorites—Phoebe and her 
female allies — are grotesque caricatures. 
Is there any reason why “ emancipated ” 


femininity should be associated with horsey 
vulgarity and the arts of the importunate 
courtesan ? Phoebe, for nine-tentna of the 
story, appears to be but playing a part. 
She is nerself in the beginning when 
she delights openly in her runaway mar¬ 
riage ; and in the end, when having dis¬ 
covered that her lover and ally in the 
Excelsior crusade is a sooundrel as well as 
a journalistic cad of the lowest type, she 
seeks to do her duty by her husband, 
although she sees that he has ceased to 
care for her. Of the male characters in 
the story Barrington is the best. But he 
takes his Wild wife a little too seriously. 

The Minor Chord is a delightful story in 
its way. Although rather too long-drawn 
out, it is a very palatable mixture of sim¬ 
plicity and superstition, music, misery, and 
laughter. Tne earlier struggles of the 
future Madame Helvina and her parents in 
Iowa, having for their object nothing 
more heroic than the keeping of the wolf 
from the door, are admirably told. Minza’s 
marriage with Bob Burnette is the blot upon 
the story, even although it introduces the 
reader to a kind of American journalism 
of which little has been heard since the 
earlier of Mark Twain’s works. It is 
unreal from the beginning, and becomes 
fardoal when Bob turns mad and goes up in 
a balloon. One gets a little tired, too, of the 
Minor Chord, which is always struck by 
way of signal for some disaster. Speaking 
generally, what is personal to the prima 
donna In the story, in the way more 
especially of a love affair, is unsatisfactory: 
what is impersonal, or but the record of 
business experiences, is excellent. Such 
realism as the book possesses is irreproach¬ 
able. If it be a first effort, it is eminently 
to the author’s credit. 

The Wrong of Fate is a story of the 
rather familiar “domestic melodrama” 
type, written, however, in a manner which 
is quite unconventional. A certain weakly 
sentimental girl marries first one of her 
lovers, Balph Fairlie, and then another, 
Dr. Seytoun. Unfortunately, however, she 
does not make it quite certain that her first 
husband is dead before she takes a second 
to herself. Balph Fairlie is, indeed, not 
only supposed to be dead, but has actually 
been buried. Nevertheless, he turns up 
in due course, in the married life of the 
Seytouns as a broken-down, half-imbecile 
creature, of the name of Gash. Dr. Sey¬ 
toun, after a busy time as a village 
reformer in England, dies in blissful 
ignorance of the fact that he has been 
living in a state which is not that of wed¬ 
lock. Gash, however, has made known the 
interesting but appalling fact that he is 
Balph Fairlie to the doctor’s strong-minded 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Seytoun; and she 
manages to bring about a thrilling inter¬ 
view between her sister-in-law and the true 
and only husband. This is practically the 
plot of The Wrong of Fate ; for although 
Ithel, one of Balph’s children, has a rather 
interesting story of her own, it is quite 
subordinate to the tangle in which her 
father, her mother, and the doctor are 
involved. The author has written, how¬ 
ever, mainly to Bhow by her portraits of the 
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sisters Seytoun that she can draw Scotch 
maiden ladies. These ladies—especially 
the younger Hiss Elizabeth, who rules her 
brother and his wife—are a trifle too noisy 
and eruptive, and their dialect is sometimes 
decidedly wild. But they are not without 
genuine Scotch character and rough-tongued 
kindliness. 

It may at least be claimed for Bead 
Leave» that the melancholy woman who 
figures in it—“heroines,” of course, are 
now out of fashion—is quite up-to-date. 
She is a woman with a past, and enters with 
her eyes open, but quite inevitably, upon a 
melancholy future. Let there be no mistake 
about the Friucipessa Laura Monteoco, 
of whom two comparatively sane men— 
Clarence Ashton and Guiliano Solario— 
write endlessly and idiotically in their 
diaries. When Solario meets her, she is 
smoking a cigarette, and declares that 
“ vulgarity ” is “part of her programme.” 
She is a widow. Her husband was a kind, 
commonplace Italian. But shepreferred to 
him one Bichard Morland, an English mer¬ 
chant, whom he had invited to his villa. 
The liaison that follows does not end in the 
marriage of the Principessa to Morland, 
even although Laura’s husband dies at 
what appears a convenient time. She writes 
out her story, places it before both Clarence 
and Guiliano, and then, being poor, marries 
Clarence, who is rich. 

The Hispaniola Plate suggests Treasure 
Island ; and Mr. Bloundelle-Burton would 
probably not object to be styled a disciple 
of the late Mr. B. L. Stevenson in style as 
well as in choice of subject and plot. All 
the same, he has written a strong and 
fascinating story; and in making 1893 the 
sequel to 1693, and giving us a second 
Crafer and a second Alderly, has proved 
that he is by no means lacking in in¬ 
ventive power. But the masterful Phips 
who figures in the first treasure-hunt is, 
indeed, a hero after Stevenson’s own 
heart, although without blackguardism. He 
revels in difficulties; and when it falls to 
him, as it does twice within this book, to 
quell a mutiny, he literally rises to the 
occasion in a manner which shows that he 
had the making, if not of a Nelson, 
certainly of a Benbow, in him. It must be 
admitted, however, that the treasure-hunting 
“ business ” in the latter part of the book, 
when the second Crafer, the descendant of 
Phips’s comrade in arms, appears on the 
scene, is artificial and melodramatic; that 
the death by the teeth of sharks of the 
second Joseph Alderly—though being a 
murderer and a drunkard he richly deserves 
such a fate—is lamentably conventional; and 
that the “ In Arcady ” passages between the 
younger Crafer and the sister of Joseph 
Alderly lack inspiration of the Lucy Dee- 
borough sort. Mr. Bloundelle-Burton, how¬ 
ever, has created Phips, and that is a 
sufficient achievement for one book. 

The author of A Malicious Theft informs 
us that he has been enabled to pen this 
book through “an enforced retiral from 
commercial work, on account of feeble 
health,” and there is undoubtedly an air of 
amateurishness in his writing. But he has 
a warm love for the West of Scotland, and 
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has here produced a story of middle-class 
life in Glasgow, with a background of 
Clyde scenery, which is more readable than 
most books of the kind. The plot is rather 
conventional, it is tirue. The malicious 
theft, which causes a good number of tears 
before the book is ended, is of a very 
familiar sort, and is committed to satisfy a 
very familiar and petty malignity. Arthur 
and Gladys Fairhe, too, are obviously also 
the typical young couple who triumph over 
all difficulties, including the maohinations 
of their enemies, whose goodness Mrs. 
Burnett Smith has rendered almost classical 
and heroio. But their author likes them so 
much, and is so hearty all throughout his 
book, that one hesitates to find fault with 
him. 

Is the author of The Mahatma a believer 
in Theosophy or not ? It is impossible to 
et an answer to the question from the 
ook itself. On the one side there is the 
undoubted swindling done in the name of 
Theosophy by the impostor of a Countess 
and her accomplice, Mrs. Fleeting Mont- 
omery, who are found out by Daphne 
t. Royal and her friend Mr. Gray. On 
the other side there is Morial, who, although 
he is represented chiefly in the light of a 
Mephistopheles, is nevertheless a very mar¬ 
vellous fellow, and has the powers of a 
(real) Mahatma. He is beaten in the long 
run, it is true, by the Spirit of Good; but 
even in his final discomfiture he is able to 
do his disciple and victim, Julian Arundel, 
to death. Until this question is answered, 
it is impossible to say anything more of 
The Mahatma than that it is a rather dreary 
story, written in a commonplace stvle, 
relieved here and there by purple patches. 
The best thing in it is the escape of 
Julian Arundel from certain terrible prosing 
“ murderers,” with the help of Morial and 
his horse. The Countess and Mrs. Fleeting 
Montgomery are also fair examples of the 
female trickster, who in these days takes 
to “ spooks ” as formerly she took to 
husband-hunting. 

Rolf Boldrewood always writes well; 
The Sphinx of Eaglehawk proves that he is 
more successful in a short story than in a 
long one. Even his best three-volume 
books—such as a A Modem Buccaneer —illus¬ 
trate his great weakness for dissertations, as 
well as hu great strength: his capacity for 
the patient delineation of characters that 
have something more than a basis of reality. 
Above all things, this short story justifies 
its name; for the girl who plays the 
titl e-rdle, and who is a divinely beautiful and 
virtuous barmaid, is in every respect what a 
heroine ought to be. She suggests repose, 
dignity, and a self-respect which even the 
rudeness of a wild Australian mining com¬ 
munity cannot impair. Then she has a lover 
who is really worthy of her, and above all 
things is sufficiently mysterious. Perhaps 
the villain, Juan Montana, is rather too 
familiar a combination of sensuality, vul¬ 
garity, and unscrupulousness; but he has 
also resolution enough to keep his purposes 
to himself, and for this reason he exerts 
a sort of eerie fascination on the reader 
who is not too curious to inquire into his 
motives. But, by way of foil to Montana, 


we have a wonderful—an almost too Scotch 
—Scotchman, who plays the part of a very 
uncouth guardian angel to the divine bar¬ 
maid. The Sphinx of Eaglehawk will, how¬ 
ever, be found especially delightful on 
aocount of the movement of the story 
generally, the well-kept murder mystery, 
and the accuracy—as of good landscape 
photography—of the various scenes of Aus¬ 
tralian life. This story, in fact, recalls the 
best of the old “ Maga ” tales. 

William Wallace. 


THREE BOOKS ON NORTHERN 
ENGLAND. 

Household Tales, with other Traditional Remains. 
Collected in the Counties of York, Derby, 
Nottingham, and Lincoln. By Sidney Oldall 
Addy. (Sheffield: Pawson ; London: David 
Nutt.) No collector of English popular tales 
will ever be able to reap a harvest oomparable 
to that garnered by the brothers Grimm in 
their immortal Kinder- und Hausmiirchen. A 
century ago, perhaps, this would have been 
possible; out there can be no doubt that the 
spread of education and the diffusion of cheap 
literature have had a powerful effect in ac¬ 
celerating the disappearance of the traditional 
lore which was once current in rural Eogland. 
It is greatly to the credit of Mr. Addy’s 
diligence that he has been able to record, 
chiefly from actual hearing, as many as fifty- 
two “household tales” still surviving in the 
north Midlands. That they are, for the most 
part, deplorably dull is not the collector’s 
fault: indeed, we are disposed to count this to 
him for righteousness, as it shows that he has 
resisted the temptation to render his stories 
attractive by picturesque or humorous touches 
of his own. The “ household tales,” however, 
are not the most important part of the volume 
with regard to either bulk or interest. Mr. Addy 
has brought together a large number of details 
relating to popular superstitions, customs, and 
sentiments, collected m South Yorkshire and 
the adjoining counties. Some of these are 
extremely interesting. On the borders of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, for instance, it is 
believed that just before a death there is some¬ 
times seen an apparition of three tall, thin 
women, eaoh bluing an hour-glass, accom¬ 
panied by a man with a scythe, and by another 
man three yards high, carrying an oak-tree, 
young or old according to the age of the 
doomed person. Some specimens of traditional 
ballads and songs, with toe times to which they 
are sung, also deserve attention. We cannot 
always accept the ingenious mythological 
theories put forth in toe Introduction; but toe 
author’s comparisons give evidence of wide 
reading, and are often worth consideration. If 
Mr. Addy is here and there too fanciful for 
our taste, he does not appear to have allowed 
his favourite hypotheses to distort his re¬ 
presentation of facts. We cordially recom¬ 
mend this interesting book to all students of 
folk-lore. 

The Wonderful Wapentake. By “ A Son of 
the Soil.” (John Lane.) The “ Wonderful 
Wapentake ” is the Yorkshire Wapentake 
of OsgoldcroBS, whose locality is best in¬ 
dicated by saying that within its boundaries 
lie the two important towns of Pontefraot and 
Goole. With these centres of busy life, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Fletcher concerns himself not at all, 
save when a passing memory of the “ three 
hundred thousand men a few mites off” servos 
to heighten, by contrast, the calm of the 
nature he loves. It is not for often-painted 
landscapes or world-famous antiquities that 
Osgoldcross Wapentake is “wonderful”; its 
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wonder and beauty lie rather in the common¬ 
place things of everyday, revealing themselves 
to the dose and loving observer. Mr. Fletcher 
divides his essays into three groups—“Men 
and Women ”—hard-handed toilers, with the 
simple pathos of elementary passions and 
sorrows; “The Mighty Mother,” with descrip¬ 
tions of shy wild creatures and of the changeful 
drama of day and night, spring and autumn ; 
and lastly, “Highway and Byway"—vivid 
pictures of harvest-fields and woodland paths 
and wayside inns, or of the Great North-road, 
both as it was formerly, when alive with the 
bustle of coach and chaise, and as it is now, 
deserted, exoept for market-going farmer or 
wandering tramp. Some of these graceful 

g ross poems, such as “The Land by Moon- 
ght” and “The Woodman Abroad,” are 
worthy of the pen of Kichard Jefferies; while in 
others, notably “In Places where they Sing,” 
the Yorkshire villagers may take a place beside 
the inhabitants of Dr. Tessopp’s East Anglian 
Arcady. The author is, however, lees success¬ 
ful when he attempts imaginary conversations 
of animals and birds. To render this sort of 
thing endurable, the light touch and dramatic 
insight of a Hans Andersen or a Budyard 
Kipling are needed; and it must be con¬ 
fessed that we feel inclined to yawn over 
Mr. Fletoher’s fin de aiecle robins and sheep¬ 
dogs, who criticise Wordsworth and discuss 
philosophy. Again, there is too muoh sugges¬ 
tion of rustic oomedy in snoh papers as 
“Little Pink Toes” or “Going into the 
House." We seem to smell the oil of the foot- 
lamps and to hear the rustle of the descending 
curtain. Nevertheless, there is genuine pathos 
in the description of the old couple about to 
leave their cottage home for the chilly 
hospitality of the workhouse, all their children 
being dead except the youngest, and “He 
were rather a wild’un, were Tom; and, ye see, 
he went off at last, and we niver seen or heard 
on him sin’ then. I expect he’s dead long 
sinoe.” Here we at once resign ourselves to 
the advent of the inevitable “black-bearded 
sailor,” who knocks at the door three pages 
further on. But it would be ungracious to find 
further fault, where there is so little that calls 
for anything but praise; for it may be truly 
said that the worst thing about the book is its 
title. Neither should we conclude without 
a mention of the engravings, which greatly 
enhance the charm of Mr. Fletcher’s attractive 
volume. 

Flamborough Village and Headland. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) All who have visited 
Filey or Bridlington are familiar with the bold 
outline of Flamborough Head; and the head¬ 
land itself, with its fine view and wonderful 
sea caves, well repays a visit. This pretty 
volume, well printed and illustrated, will be 
found a handy and excellent guide-book to the 
village and neighbourhood. The chapters are 
contributed by various writers, among the 
most interesting being that upon “ The 
Antiquities," whioh contains a description of 
the so-called Danes’ Dike. This mighty earth¬ 
work of some prehistoric people, extending 
across the neck of the headland, must have 
made the promontory into an almost impreg¬ 
nable fortress or burn. In the chapter, “How 
Flamborough was Peopled,” by the Bev. 
W. H. Abraham, there are some unsatis¬ 
factory guesses as to the etymology of the 
name of Flamborough, though the untenable 
theory that it was the “ beaoon ” or Flame 
burh is rightly rejected. The Domesday form 
being Flaneburg, the derivation may possibly 
be from the O.N. personal name Fleini, but more 
probably from the A.S. fldn, genitive/due, mean¬ 
ing an arrow or dart, and hence an obelisk. This 
etymology would be explained by the con¬ 
spicuous needles of chalk, called The Staoks 
(stakes), which stand out in the sea at the 


extremity of Flamborough Head, like the 
Needles off the Isle of Wight. In the same 
chapter Mr. Abraham takes the opportunity of 
giving a general account of the early North¬ 
umbrian kings, where we find the following 
curious piece of logic. He observes, that 

“ eleven churches in the diooeee of York are 
dedicated to St. Oswald . . . among these 
is the church at Flamborough. It is probable, 
therefore, that it was in or about Oswald’s time 
that the Flambirough fisher-folk received the 
Gospel.’’ 

Perhaps so, but Mr. Abraham does not seem 
to have considered the startling conclusions to 
whioh he would be led if he applied the same 
argument to St. Moise at Yenioe, or even 
to the Madeleine or St. Paul’s. The various 
chapters on the local birds, plants, seaweeds, 
shells, and geology are written by competent 
authorities, and will prove of interest to 
visitors, though it cannot be said that either 
the collection of folk-lore tales or that of 
epitaphs from Flamborough churchyard con¬ 
tain anything very striking. The volume 
doses with some curious poetical effusions, 
where doubtful etymologies jostle marvellous 
metaphors, as in a sonnet where we are told 
that “ wondering tides dap hands of awe,” a 
phenomenon hitherto unrecorded on other 
parts of the coast. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
& Go. have in the press a collection of Miscel¬ 
laneous Studies, by the late Walter Pater. _ Like 
the recent volume of Greek Studies, it will be 
edited by his friend, Mr. C. L. Shadwell. 

Messes. Longmans announce that they will 
issue in the summer a new monthly devoted to 
sports and pastimes, to be called the Badminton 
Magazine, under the editorship of Mr. Alfred 
E. T. Watson. It will be based on the same 
lines as the “Badminton Library,” paying 
close attention to current events; and it is 
also proposed to indude sporting fiction. Each 
number will contain 144 pages of letterpress, 
and will be fully illustrated. 

Ms. Mackenzie Bell is writing a book on 
Christina Bossetti, 'which will be largdy a 
critical study based on a detailed survey of her 
work. The opening chapter will contain some 
biographical information and personal remi¬ 
niscences; while subsequent chapters will be 
devoted respectively to her general poems, 
her religious poems, her books for children, 
and her religious prose volumes. In the 
concluding chapter an attempt will be made 
to estimate her place as a writer. As showing 
the devdopment of her genius, special attention 
will be given to toe volume of Verses privately 
printed by her grandfather in 1847, when 
she was sixteen years old, and to her contri¬ 
butions to The Germ. Mr. Bell’s intention is 
to make his book popular enough to beoome 
to some readers an introduction to Christina 
Bossetti both as poet and prose writer. 

Mb. Gbobge Allen has in the press, for 

S ublication at the end of April, an edition of 
rarmontd’s Contes Morava, sdected and re¬ 
translated by Mr. George Saintsbury, with a 
biographical introduction and critical review of 
the whole of the tales. Mr. Saintsbury bases 
the interest in Marmontel as a writer on his 
great wit, his acute reasoning faculty, his 
imagination, and his possession of lore con¬ 
siderable for his time. He was among the first 
to hit the mood which was so prominent in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century—a mood 
which made up its ideal of human life out of a 
curious blend of sceptical curiosity, human 
kindness, especially in the matter of family 
1 affections, enjoyment of society, admiration of 


liberty and progress, a sort of rather vague and 
undogmatical religion, and a great adoration of 
“virtue.” This edition of the Contes Moraux 
will be illustrated by Miss Chris Hammond. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for early pub¬ 
lication The World's own Book ; or, the Treasury 
of a Kempis, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The 
work incidentally gives an acoount of the chief 
editions of the Imitatio, with an analysis of its 
methods, and is illustrated with several fac¬ 
similes of pages from MSS. and early printed 
editions. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwin is issuing this week 
Reminiscences of Richard Cobden, by Mrs. Sails 
Schwabe, with a preface by Lord Farrer, and a 
photogravure portrait. The book, which 
appeared in French in 1879, oontains public 
speeches and addresses, besides much interesting 
correspondence now published for the first time 
in England. 

Mxssbs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish on 
Monday next The Life of Prince Bismarck, by 
Mr. Charles Lowe, with a portrait, bring the 
second volume of the “ Statesmen ” series. 

The Beligious Tract Sooiety will publish 
immediately Madagascar of To-Day, by the 
Bev. W. E. Cousins, who has been an agent of 
the London Missionary Society in the island 
for more than thirty years. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge will publish shortly two additional 
volumes of the “ Chief Ancient Philosophies ” 
series : Platonism, by the Bev. T. B. Strong, of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; and Neo-Plutonism, by 
the Bev. Dr. Charles Bigg. The society has 
also in the press for early issue an addition to 
the “Dawn of European Literature” series, 
The Greek Epic, by Prof. Warr, of King’s 
College; The Religion of the Crescent : its 
Origin, Strength, Weakness, and Influence, by 
the Bev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, who is a student 
of Mohammedan literature; Some Notable Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, by the Bev. Montague 
Fowler; and The City of the Living God, by 
the Bev. Dr. Eagar; also a series of fourteen 
small books, entitled “ Helpful Hints for Hard 
Times," each of whioh has been written by an 
expert, and is intended to enable those who 
live on the soil to obtain more out of it. 

The second library edition of A Drama in 
Dutch, by “Z. Z.,” living been exhausted, Mr. 
Wm. Heinemann is issuing a popular edition in 
one volume, whioh will be ready about April 2. 
Although it has now leaked out that the initials 
“ Z. Z.” were adopted Jay Mr. Louis Zangwillto 
prevent prejudiced comparisons with the work 
of Ids brother, Mr. I. Zangwill, still the author 
will publish his next book—an ambitious 
psychological novel due in the autumn—under 
the same initials, as the only way to combat a 
confusion whioh has already begun between 
Li’mmlf and the author of “ Children of the 
Ghetto." 

The first of Messrs. Hutohinson & Co’s new 
series of short novels in one volume will be 
ready in about a fortnight. It is by the 
author of “Beggars All,” and its title, The 
Zeit-Geist, has been adopted as that by 
which toe series is to be known. The volumes 
of the “ Zeit-Geist Library ” will be issued at 
a cheap price and convenient for the pocket, 
and will be in most oases by well-known 
writers. Among future volumes will be a 
translation of “(Gyp’s” popular story, Le Mar¬ 
riage de Chiffon, and new works by Mr. Frank¬ 
fort Moore and toe author of “A Yellow 
Aster.” 

John Stbangb Winteb’s new story, The 
Major's Favourite, and The Plaything of an Hour, 
and Other Stories, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
will be published next month by Messrs. F. V. 
White & Co. 
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Mhssrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce 
the following novels for publication this 
spring: Under Fire, by Captain Charles King; 
A Gruel Dilemma, by Mary H. Tennyson; 
Paul Heriot's Pictures, by Alison McLean; and 
Doctor Dick, and Other Stories, by Silas K. 
Hooking. 

A new story by “ Gem,” entitled A Fatal 
So/a, dealing with life in India, will shortly 
be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Perrier 
will issue this week a new volume of their 
“ Golden Nails ” series, entitled Silver Wings, 
and Other Addresses to Children, by the Rev. 
Andrew G. Fleming, editor of the Children’s 
Magazine of the United Presbyterian Church. 

The Governor's Guide to Windsor Castle, by 
the Marquis of Lome, already announced in 
the Academy, will be issued by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. before Easter. 

Mr. Henry Norman’s new book, The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East, published 
early in the week by Mr. Fisher Unwin, has 
already run through its first edition of a 
thousand copies, and a second edition is to be 
issued shortly. 

The new edition of Mr. P. Hay Hunter’s 
James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder, to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son, & Perrier will include a glossary, which 
the author is now preparing. 

Most of the best-known publishers of ele¬ 
mentary school-books have signed a memorial, 
addressed to the Vice-President of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, complaining 
of the serious loss that will be entailed on 
them, and also on the public, by the changes 
in the history-syllabus of the Code for the 
present year. 

Mrs. Edmonds, who will be known to 
readers of the Academy by her contributions 
on Modem Greek literature, has been elected 
an honorary member of the Pamassos, the 
chief literary and philological society at 
Athens. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held at Essex Hall, Strand, on Sunday next, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen will read “Notes on the 
Life of Robert Owen,” 

At the meeting of the Anglo-Russian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, Mr. W. F. Kirby 
will read a paper on “ Fetichism in Finland 
end Esthonia.’ Members of the Folk-Lore 
Society are invited to be present. 

We have received the thirteenth annual report 
of the American Dante Society (Boston: Ginn), 
of which Prof. C. E. Norton is president. 
Among the members, who are not very 
numerous, we notice the names of five residents 
in England; while of the five honorary mem¬ 
bers, two are English. Attention is called to 
Prof. Willard Fiske’s recent gift to Cornell 
University of one of the most important col¬ 
lections in the world of books on Dante. This, 
with the Society’s own collection, in the 
Harvard College Library, gives American 
scholars unsurpassed opportunities for the 

g rosecution of their studies. The society 
opes to take more active measures in the 
matter of publication. A good deal has already 
been ^accomplished by members towards com¬ 
piling a Concordance to the lesser Italian 
works of Dante, similar in plan to Dr. Fay’s 
Concordance to the Divina Commedia; and it 
is proposed, in the near future, to undertake a 
Concordance to the Latin works. Other pro¬ 
jects suggested are: the systematic publication, 
with English translations, of the vision-litera¬ 
ture of the middle ages; the publication of 
extracts fromthe works of the Schoolmen and 
Chroniolers illustrative of Dante; and a 


revision of Blanc’s Vocabolario Dantesco. The 
resent report is rendered permanently valuable 
y the addition of an index of proper names in 
the prose works and Canzoniere of Dante, 
compiled by Mr. Paget Toynbee, which fills 
twenty-eight pages. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Toynbee also contributed an index of 
proper names and important subjects to Dr. 
Moore’s Oxford edition of all Dante’s works. 
Both these indexes may be regarded as intro¬ 
ductory to the Dante Dictionary, which he is 
engaged upon for the Clarendon Press. 

In the April number of the Leisure Hour, 
J. M. has a short artiole on “Happy Quota¬ 
tions in Parliament.” Referring to Walpole’s 
historic blunder of “ nullae pallescere oulpae,” 
he dwells upon the importance of knowing 
Latin and quoting it accurately; and then, on 
the same page, he puts into the mouth of Sir 
Robert Peel the " well-known ” line from 
Horace: 

“ Hanc veniam damns petimusque vicissim.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The senate of Glasgow University has 
resolved to confer the degree of LL.D upon 
(among others) Mr. J. G. Fraser, Mr. W. E. H. 
Lecky, Prof T. E. Thorpe, and Surgeon-Major 
L. E. Waddell; and also the degree of D.D. 
upon the Rev. G. W. Lawes, of British New 
Guinea. 

At the first meeting of Congregation to be 
held at Oxford next term, a statute will be 
promulgated establishing a professorship of 
anthropology, to be held by Dr. E. B. Tylor 
during the tenure of his readership. The 
stipend remains the same ; but the regulations 
as to lecturing are modified, to the extent that 
he will henoeforth be required to lecture only 
in two of the three terms of the academical 
year. 

The council at Cambridge recommend the 
addition of a clause to the university statutes 
whioh will empower the Senate to deprive of 
his degree and of all his privileges any 
graduate who has been sentenced to penal 
servitude or imprisonment for a crime which 
renders him unfit to be a member of the 
university. 

The delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have re-appointed Mr. R. W. Macan 
to be reader in ancient history, and Mr. F. 
Madan to be lecturer in mediaeval palaeo¬ 
graphy. 

Mr. Thomas Raleigh has been nominated 
a delegate of the Clarendon Press, in the place 
of Bishop Stubbs, who has been elected a per¬ 
petual delegate. 

Abstracts of the accounts of the several 
colleges have heen published in the Cambridge 
University Reporter. As was the case last year, 
we observe that Downing is again unable to 
provide anything for its head or its fellows, 
and only £200 for its soholars. Tet the income 
from estates amounted to about £3237, out of 
which no less than £1422 was devoted to 
repairs, management rates, and taxes. Out of 
the total corporate income, £556 was expended 
on establishment, £357 on college servants, and 
only £250 on college officers. In contrast to 
this, take Trinity, which receives from its 
estates just £51,000, but required to transfer 
£1400 from a reserve fund, in order to 
balanoe its accounts. Among the items on the 
expenditure side, we notice £2789 for aug¬ 
mentation of benefices and £2118 for chapel, as 
compared with only £1467 for library. We 
also observe that Trinity has neither lands nor 
houses on benefloial lease, and only £188 from 
copyholds; while exactly half the total income 
is derived from tithe rent-charges. 


We quote the following from the annual 
report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate at 
Cambridge:— 

“Among the gifts made to the museum the 
following may be specially mentioned: Two 
pictures, an “Entombment” by an artist of the 
Spanish school, and a “ Portrait ” by an artist of 
the school of Holbein. These were presented by 
the family of the late Dean Butler, of Lincoln. 
Seven medals, three of gold, two of silver, and 
two of bronze, presented, together with an album 
of sketches, by Hie late Prof. Cayley. A crucifix 
in bronze, ebony, and tortoiseshell, of the school 
of John of Bologna, presented by the Her. D. 
Nicols. A MS. copy of the Statutes of the 
Order of the Garter, written for Thomas H lies, 
Duke of Newcastle, sometime Chancellor of the 
University, presented by the Earl of Chichester. 

“The principal purchases have been the 
following: Two MS. Psalters of German work, 
purchased at the Howell Wills sale. A collec¬ 
tion of Oriental coins, glass weights, inscrip¬ 
tions, and miscellaneous antiquities, purchased 
from the executors of the late Prof. W. Bobsrtson 
Smith. An Egyptian scarab of lapis lazuli, 
purchased from Mr. Robert Day. 

“The Syndicate desire to express once more 
their deep sense of the generosity shown to the 
museum by Mr. Pendlebury, who has during the 
year presented to the library 93 volumes of music 
and 45 pieces of unbound music. 

“ The Syndicate are unwilling to close this part 
of their report without placing on record an ex¬ 
pression of their gratitude to the memory of the 
late Mr. Samuel Bandars, who died on June 15, 
1894. He was a most constant and liberal 
benefaotor; and his gifts, which include pictures, 
MSS., printed books, antiquities, and casts 
of sculpture, are an indication of the warm 
interest which he took in every department of the 
museum.” 

We quote the following from the Report of 
the Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archaeology at Oxford: 

“On the completion of the ground-floor 
galleries of the new Ashmolean building, the 
whole collection of casts from the antique, 
including many fresh acquisitions, was transferred 
thither, mounted on pedestals and shelves, and 
entirely rearranged under six periods : (1) archaic 
period, down to b c. 480; (2) transitional period, 
480-450; (3) early fine period, 450-400; (4) late 
fine period, 400-300; (5) Hellenistic age, 300-100; 
(6) Roman ago, b.c. 100 onwards. 

“The ground-floor room of the University 
Galleries was thus left free; and Convocation 
having voted the sum of £150 for the purpose, the 
Arundel, Pomfret and other marbles (not in¬ 
cluding inscriptions) were arranged and mounted 
in it. 

“ The collection of sculpture has baen enriched 
by the transfer from the Radcliffe reading-room 
of two large Roman candelabra, found in the 
Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, and presented to the 
University by Sir Roger Newdigate. These 
candelabra have been carefully repaired and 
cleaned. Several reliefs and inscriptions from the 
basement of the old Ashmolean building have also 
been incorporated. 

“The following sculptures have been pre¬ 
sented : A beautiful head of Artemis from a 
relief, procured at Sunium by the Rev. R F. 
Acland-Hood, and given by him in exohange for 
antiquities provided by Prof. Gardner and Mr. 
A. J. Evans. An interesting fragment from 
Sardes, bearing a representation of the Moon-god 
on horseback, presented by the Provost of Queen’s 
College. 

“ For the enlargement of the casts collection 
the Professor had at his disposal not only the 
annual grant of £150, but also a special grant of 
£300 made by the delegates of the Common 
University Fund for the purchase of casts from 
Athens.” 

Dr. J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge, has 
been delivering two lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, on “ A 
Journey to the Convent of St. Katherine on 
Mount Sinai,” and “ The New Syriac Gospels 
from Mount Sinai.” 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

GIFTS. 

It tm not for your heart I sought. 

But yon, dear foolish maid, hare brought 
Only your heart to me. 

Ah, that bo rare a gift should be 
The gift I wanted not! 

I asked a momentary thing, 

But ’tie eternity yon bring; 

And, with ingenuous eyes. 

You offer, as the lesser prize, 

This priceless offering. 

Oh what, in Lore’s name, shall I do, 

Who hare both lost and captured you P 
You will but lore me: so. 

Since I too cannot let you go, 

I can but lore you too. 

Arthur Symons. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The March number of the Economic Journal 
(Macmillan), which begins the fifth year of 
publication, is not quite so interesting as usual. 
With reference to the facsimile of the “ Tableau 
Eoonomique ” of Quesnay, which has recently 
been issued by the British Economic Associa¬ 
tion, Herr S. Bauer—the discoverer of the 
original among the Mirabeau MSS. in the 
Archives Rationales at Paris—gives a summary 
of the chief doctrines of the physiocrats, and 
also prints two unpublished letters of Quesnay 
to Mirabeau. Then follow two statistical 
papers: Mr. E. Cannan exhibits by tables the 
inequality of local rates throughout England, 
and attempts to discover some economic 
justification for this inequality; and Mr. W. 
Smart explains the municipal work and finance 
of Glasgow, not omitting the “oommon 
good.” The final article, which is the joint 
contribution of Mr. C. G. Grump and Mr. A. 
Hughes, would have been equally appropriate 
to the English Historical Review. It is an 
elaborate examination of the English currency 
under Edward I.; and its conclusion is that, 
daring the thirty-five years of his reign, the 
stock of silver in the country increased (by 
importation) from about £400,000 to about 
£ 1,600,000. Among the Notes and Memoranda, 
we may mention a summary of the results of 
M. de Foville’s statistical inquiry into rural 
dwellings in France (which has been already 
noticed in the Academy) ; a full report of last 
year’s commission in Germany upon the silver 
question, which beoomes of importance in view 
of the recent vote in the Beichatag; an 
analysis of Mr. N. G. Pierson’s views as 
to the alleged scarcity of gold; a notice of 
some recent applications of mathematical 
methods to political economy; a comparison 
of the position of capitalists and landowners in 
Italy; and a survey of the study of political 
economy in Switzerland. 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS .* 

Mauling: Jan. 19,1895. 

At a time when the Western mind is engaged 
in an attempt to understand the policy and 
feelings of the Chinese Empire, this volume of 
well-written sketches is of special value. Many 
books we have on China, many works of real 
worth; but by the general public, which prefers 
a personal acquaintance with the Chinese to all 
the compilations of historians or students, such 
a volume as this cannot fail to be highly appre¬ 
ciated, and we hope that it may ere long find 
an English publisher. Already it has stood , 


• Chinese Characteristici. By Arthur H. Smith. 
(New York: Fleming H. Bevell.) 


the test of publication, first in the columns of 
a looal journal in China, and now in book 
form at Shanghai, where at least it could be 
judged upon its merits. 

As to the writer’s qualifications for his task, 
the result will speak for itself, even to the 
absolute stranger to China; but to one who 
reads the volume as I do now, surrounded by 
repeated evidences of its truthfulness, no 
European voice but my own within reach, it 
is beyond question that he has rendered most 
effective service to the student of this country, 
at home or abroad. Mr. Smith himself can 
afford to make light of his qualifications: 

“ The circumstance that a person has lived twenty- 
two years in China is no more a guarantee that he is 
competent to write of the characteristics of the 
Chinese, than the fact that another man has for 
twenty-two years been buried in a silver mine is a 
proof that he is a fit person to write a treatise on 
metallurgy or bi-metallism.” 

Indeed, this is the case more often than we 
realise, especially with regard to mercantile 
and diplomatic residents in Oriental countries, 
who seldom come in contact with natives, 
except their servants, unless through an 
intermediary, and whose relations with those 
they do meet are rarely of a nature to assist 
impartiality of judgment. Only last week I 
heard of an Englishman whose boast was that 
during twenty-five years spent in a treaty port 
he had never once entered the native city which 
the foreign settlement adjoined. _ Such an 
instance is but one of many; and in China, if 
anywhere, this is excusable. For my own part, 
considerable experience in many foreign coun¬ 
tries has led me to the conclusion that few 
foreigners resident in the East have any trust¬ 
worthy knowledge of the people among whom 
they dwell except the missionaries, and of 
them only those who adopt the native costume. 
Very few civilians in China could have com¬ 
piled such a collection of moving silhouettes as 
these, described by their author as 

"merely a notation of the impression which has 
been made upon one observer by a few out of 
many Chinese characteristics. They are not meant 
as a portrait of the Chi ese people, but rather as 
mere outline sketches in charcoal of some features 
of the Chinese people, as they have been seen by 
that one observer.” 

The characteristics of which note is taken and 
examples are given are: "Face”—feebly 
translatable as honour in the French sense of 
the word—economy, industry, politeness, dis¬ 
regard of time, inaccuracy, a talent for mis¬ 
understanding and indirection, “ flexible in¬ 
flexibility,” intellectual turbidity, absence of 
nerves, contempt for foreigners, absence of 
public spirit, conservatism, indifference to oom- 
fort and convenience—as judged by Western 
standards—physical vitality, patience and per¬ 
severance, content and cheerfulness, ‘ ‘ filial 
piety” — a quality essentially peculiar to 
the Chinese, whioh embraces both conduct 
and principles, and includes a wide range of 
social duties—benevolence yet absence of sym¬ 
pathy, mutual suspicion and lack of sincerity— 
with whioh is coupled mutual responsibility 
and respect for law. 

Of the qualities which need an explanation 
to the stranger the first-named is not the least 
important; for it is to his fear of losing 
“race,” and not to any abstract ideas of 
honesty, that the Chinese owes his good name 
for trustworthiness in business transactions, a 
virtue whioh in the eyes of the European 
merchant places him far ahead of the Japanese, 
if not considered to be his only redeeming 
quality. 

“To understand, however imperfectly, what is 
meant by ‘ face ’ we must take account of the fact 
that as a race the Chinese have a strongly dramatic 


instinct. . . . Upon very slight provocation any 
Chinese regards himself in the light of an actor in 
a drama. . . . A Chinese thinks in theatrical terms. 
... If his troubles are adjusted he speaks of him¬ 
self as having ‘ got off the stage ’ with credit, and 
if they are not adjusted he finds no way to ‘ retire 
from the stage.’ . . . The quest ion is never of facta, 
but always of form. . . . The principles which regu¬ 
late ‘face’ and its attainment are often wholly 
beyond the intellectual apprehension of the Occi¬ 
dental, who is constantly forgetting the theatrical 
element, and wandering off into the irrelevant 
regions of fact. . . . Once rightly apprehended, 
' face’ will be found to be in itself a key to the 
combination-lock of many of the most important 
characteristics of the Chinese.” 

In view of possible complications with China 
as a result of this present war, the following 
sentences are of interest: 

"The whole history of foreign intercourse with 
China is a history of suspicion and prevarication 
on the part of the Chinese, while it doubtless has 
not been free from grave faults on the stile of 
foreigners. . .” (p. 263). “The whole subject of 
the entrance of foreigners into China is beyond 
the Chinese intellect in its present state of develop¬ 
ment ” (p. 260). " Foreign intercourse with China 
for the oentury preceding 1860 was one long illus¬ 
tration of the Chinese talent for misun der standing, 
and the succeeding yean have not exhausted the 
talent. The history of foreign diplomacy with 
China is largely a history of attempted explana¬ 
tions of matters which have been deliberately mis¬ 
understood ” (p. 61). “ The real reason for any¬ 
thing is hardly ever to be expected, and even when 
it has been given, one cannot be sure of this 
fact.” 

As to her present requirements, the writer 
states: 

“ China has many needs, among which her leading 
statesmen place armies, navies, and arsenals. To 
her foreign well-wishers it is plain that she needs 
a currency, railways, and scientific instruction. 
But does not a deeper diagnosis of the conditions 
of the Empire indicate that one of her profoundest 
needs is more human sympathy!'” (p. 215). 
" What China needs is righteousness; and in order 
to attain it, it is absolutely necessary that she have 
a knowledge of God and a new conception of man, 
as well as of the relation of man to God ” (p. 230). 

Of the general qualities of the Chinese—our 
author objects to the vulgar oompound “ China¬ 
man ” —Mr. Smith remarks: 

"He is what he calls 'heaven-endowed’ with a 
talent for industry, for peace, and for social 
order. He is gifted with a matchless patience, 
and with unparalleled forbearance under ills the 
causes of which are perceived to be beyond his 
reach. As a rule he has a happy temperament, 
no nervous system to speak of, and a digestion 
like that of an ostrich.” 

Of the abundanoe of good tales illustrative 
of this or that peculiar quality, none is more 
typical than oneundertheheading “ Economy,” 
which tells of an old woman hobbling painfully 
to the home of a relative a long way off to die 
there and save the expense of coffin-bearers so 
far! Indeed, there is not a page but is full of 
incident; and if the chapter on “ Religious 
China ” is a trifle heavy as compared with the 
rest, it is none the less valuable. In speaking 
as highly as I do, I have the unreserved 
approval of a soore of good judges on the spot 
who, with one voice, have answered my 
inquiries by praising the work. This is the 
class of book we greatly need on every foreign 
country. 

A careful study of such a volume is a better 
qualification for judging of Chinese questions as 
they arise than the perusal of a dozen ordinary 
works, or even a few months’ residence in the 
country. With this book and Williams’s Middle 
Kingdom the English reader may become at 
home in China. 

J. E. Budgett Meakin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKSFERE AND BACON. 

London: March 93, lc86. 

The Gazetteer of December 31, 1766, contains 
in its last column the following: 

“ W. wishes some of our critical correspondents 
would give their opinion of the resemblance 
between a passage in Shakspere and one in 


Anacreon. The passage from 8hakspere reads 
thus: 

‘ The son’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Eobs the vast sea. The moon’s an arrant robber, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun. 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears.’ 

{Timm, act iv., sc. 7.) 

“ The passage in Anacreon, ode six., reads: 

‘ vtrtt 6d\aatra 8' atlpa j 
"O 8' 1}A ioJ edAaffarjy 
t8x 8’ fjkiov iriA^xr).’ ” 

Here our querist stops, and he seems to have 
got no answer till the Variorum edition of 
1803, and Mr. Staunton later on, confirm the 
resemblance, though the former quotes a ver¬ 
sion by Bonsard of 1597. No English transla¬ 
tion was extant in Shakspere’s time. 

This ode of the Pseudo-Anacreon suggests 
inquiry; and, as a preliminary, I give my own 
rough version, wherein I sacrifice everything 
to literalness and metre, condensing even seven 
lines into six: 


11 Deeply drinks the dark-brown field, 
Drinks of it the tree-clad weald, 
Drinks the tun from ooean streams, 
Drink of him the pale moon beams, 
Drinks the sea from showers of sky : 
If they drink, mates, why not If’’ 


It is a perfect drinking son^, and found mnch 
favour with roystering classical topers in those 
drinking days of theirs, which lasted certainly 
down to Porson’s oKre riSe o 6 rt tKAAo. 

Now Mr. Halliwell-Phillips opines ( Outline !, 
i. 97) that Shakspere’s classical learning was 
picked up during the period from 1587 to 1592 
from the society he kept of Gray’s Inn and 
Temple men, whose masques and pageants he 
mounted for them. Such a song as Anacreon 
xix. must have been in favour at those hard- 
drinking symposia, at which I have elsewhere 
established the sodality of Shakspere and the 
two Bacons, Francis and Anthony, 

Shakspere’s head was strong enongh to carry 
off these carouses; though a later one even¬ 
tually killed him; hut the two brothers got 
frightfully upset, as is plain from Lady Ann 
Bacon’s letter to Francis of August 20, 1594 
(Spedding’s Life, i. 313) : 


“ Let this letter be unseen. Look very well to 
your health. Sup not nor sit up late. Surely I 
think your drinking to bedwards hindreth your 
and your brother's digestion very much. I never 
knew any but sickly that used it: besides bad for 
head and eyes. Observe well yet in time.” 


We know also from one of Anthony’s letter 
(Spedding, i. 322) that Francis was even then, 
at thirty-four, troubled with stone. 

Here, then, was an opportunity for Shaks¬ 
pere to pick up the ode which he so magnifi¬ 
cently expanded in “ Timon.” 

And may not the intimacy between Shakspere 
and Baoon have had other results equally ready 
to hand P Is it not probable that the money¬ 
making actor-manager and “ Jack Factotum ” 
would avail himself of the staff of scriveners 
which Bacon kept for pnblio use at his 
Twickenham Lodge—especially when we re¬ 
member the large money transactions for 
mounting masques, &c., that passed between 
the two during twenty years (1593-1613) P 

No one appears to have noticed that Bacon 
did keep this scrivener’s shop, had many clerks, 
whom he found it hard work to keep going, 
and even “sweated” them in his desperate 
endeavour to extricate himself from his em¬ 
barrassments. The proof is in a letter from 
Francis to Anthony Bacon (Spedding, i. 349). 

“ I have here an idle pen or two, especially one 
that was cozened, thinking to have got come 
money this term. 1 pray eend me somewhat else 
for them to write out, besides your Irish collection, 
which is almost done. 

“ There is a collection of Dr. James, of foreign 
states, largeliest of Flanders, which though it be j 


no great matter, yet I would be glad to have It.— 
From my lodge at Twickenham, this 25 of Jany., 
1594.” 

Is it going too far to suggest that we may 
here find the solution of the vexed problems : 
who wrote out, and who kept, the original 
MSS. of the plays ? 

W. G. Thorpe. 


AMERICANISMS AGAIN. 

Marleeted, Wickham Market: March 21,189S. 

Mr. A. Lang lost no time in doing by me 
much after the fashion of the Shanghai editor 
to whose shrewd manoeuvre I referred in my 
recent discussion of ecientitt. "He deems it 
natural that the very word Americanisms should 
annoy his countrymen.” This delirious opinion 
he affirms that I entertain. That I do anything 
of the kind is wholly a figment of hu own 
forging. 

I quoted somebody as writing, “ It is, per¬ 
haps, impossible to discover why the mere 
words an Americanism do so drive a few 
American critics beyond their patience,” and 
subjoined, in precise detail, the solution, which 
I characterized as an obvious one. The exist¬ 
ence, here and there, of such supersensitive 
unfortunates I tacitly accepted as a fact; but, 
as my context shows with perfect distinctness, 
I implied that it is solely when the expression 
an Americanism oomes from an Englishman, 
and with certain adjuncts, that their deficient 
equanimity collapses. Very often, too, I 
went on to say, what discomposes those 
unfortunates so sorely does not conduoe, 
with Americans in general, to their self- 
complacency. The reason why it is so then 
followed. It is, in substance, that no one finds 
pleasure in having it hinted, however round¬ 
aboutly, that he is something pitiful, or 
odious, or still worse; and everybody is aware 
of the proneness of Englishmen, when they 
advert to Americanisms, to insinuate that style 
of thing about their perpetrators. I might 
have, additionally, glanced at the boredom 
inevitable from nearing, coupled with the 
mention of Americanisms, perpetual dissonant 
descants on Mr. Buskin’s memorable avowal, 
“I hate republicans, as I do all manner of 
fools.” The time has arrived, I should 
suppose, for Englishmen, when reprobating the 
peculiarities of the Amerioan dialect, to lay 
aside their had old habit of—to put it John- 
sonesely—acerbating the urbanity of literary 
criticism by an infusion of political amaritude. 
By none of his barbarisms ofspeech, though ever 
so outrageous, does an American do despite to 
Mr. Bull's dignity, or grope his pookets 
feloniously; and, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as on this side of it, to solecize is 
hardly to he gallowsworthy. Only as a scanty 
family circle would the elect make any figure, 
if one’s admission to Paradise depended on the 
{lawlessness of one’s English. 

In the very paragraph of mine on which 
Mr. Lang comments, it is observable that I 
make use of the word Americanisms ; a circum¬ 
stance which ought, in consistency, to have 
elioited from him an expression of surprise at 
my having ohosen to give offence; inasmuch 
as, according to him, I esteem it natural that 
the word should annoy my countrymen. That 
oircumstanoe, however, he ignores. Since, 
then, he knows that I had no intention of 
giving offence by using the word, and since he 
blinks all the conditions under which I say 
that it is unweloome, nothing is more palpable 
than that the attributing of stark lunaoy 
to Americans with whioh he credits me is 
entirely of his own invention. For some 
reason or other, complete misrepresentation 
is, to his thinking, the best treatment I deserve. 
Being pleased, apparently, to assume that I 
date from the purlieus of Han well, he writes, 
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in connexion with what he romances about my 
view of the term Americanisms : “Will your 
American correspondent, F. H., kindly tell us 
what we are to call them P . . . If F. H. 
will only give us a soothing term for them, he 
will find us grateful. . . . Perhaps we 

may say ‘-iBms ’ ? ” Construing me as he 

does, if I were to platitudinize that deoent folk 
object to pirofane cursing and swearing, he 
would needs have it that I impute to. them, as 
natural; an objection, on any and all occasions, 
to the name of their Maker, and would query 
whether “Mumbo Jumbo,” for instance, in its 
stead, would be likely to meet with approba¬ 
tion. 

The interest which Americans of the better 
sort take in the subject of Americanisms is 
attested by their books devoted to them, and 
notably by the dictionaries of Mr. Bartlett 
and Prof. De Vere. Unhappily, however, 
among those for whose benefit they were in¬ 
tended, there are three classes, out of four, for 
whom they have been compiled either to no 
purpose or to very little. One of these three 
classes, which embraces a large portion of the 
enormous mob connected with the despicable 
and detestable newspaper-press, while chiefly 
originating Americanisms, actually revels in 
them. Another class, including an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population, regards them 
with absolute indifference. The third class, in 
which come, with others, the generality of 
professional authors, cares to eschew only such 
of them as are tabooed by tolerably refined 
society. Far otherwise, the members of the 
fourth class, comparatively a very small one, 
strive industriously to acquire passable English; 
and, if due allowance is made for their unavoid¬ 
ably hearing and reading the most abominable 
jargon every day of their lives, it may be 
acknowledged that their efforts to express 
themselves like civilized beings are rewarded 
with as much success as could be expected. 
Suoh persons, if corrected, one by another, for 
Americanizing unnecessarily, are always very 
thankful. And they are, certainly, quite as 
thankful, if the same service is done them, 
with ordinary courtesy, by an Englishman. 
That it should be done by him, as so often 
happens, with the contumely and invidious 
reflections which are hardly earned except by 
filching a purse or spheterizing a neighbour’s 
spoons, seems, however, to an American, dis¬ 
proportionate. To not a few of my fellow- 
citizens gratuitous or inexpedient American¬ 
isms, when pointed out as being of that 
character, become, like American vulgarisms 
and slang, objeots of pronounced dislike. 
Those who employ them they would, also, 
gladly see reformed. Transgressors of this 
stamp too many Englishmen, one might 
almost imagine, uncaring for their amendment, 
would, to euphemize, see somewhere ill at 
ease. Yet why not, benevolently, rather wish to 
see them—companioned by Cockneys, Scotch¬ 
men, and all other linguistic miscreants— 
penitent, regenerate, and, in the end, snug in 
Abraham’s bosom ? 

Respecting Americanisms Mr. Lang writes; 

“ We do not observe them in Hawthorne, 
Prescott, Poe, Longfellow, nor, I think, in 
Emerson.” On noticing this, I took down 
from my bookshelves the first and the last 
of the authors named, and opened them at 
random. Within five minutes I found, in Haw¬ 
thorne: ‘‘Some years before, he had named 
his two children, one for Her Majesty and the 
other /or Prince Albert.” Have we not here 
an Americanism of the truest ring ? And then 
I turned to Emerson, in the opening page of 
whose Essay on Behaviour I came upon. 

“ Nature tells every secret once. Yes; but, in 
man, she tells it all the time, by form, attitude, 
gesture, mien, face, and parts of the face, and 
by the whole action of the machine.” And 


“ every stripe of absurdity ” occurs three pages 
farther on. Indeed, I could easily produce 
proof that the writers whose English Mr. Lang 
accounts pure of Americanisms lapse into them 
by no means unfrequently. 

Like the Daily News, Mr. Lang seems to 
look upon hack of as “ peculiarly American.” 
He would alter his opinion, if he were to visit 
Ireland. Back of, for back from, behind, was 
known there as long ago as 1732, as I have 
shown in the New York Nation. Moreover, 
Mr. Heslop, in his Northumberland Words, notes 
it as a dialectal shortening of atari: of; as in: 
“ He wis back o' the engine-hoose at the time.” 

For creditable success in his researches on 
Americanisms Mr. Lang may, not impossibly, 
by and by oome to be entitled to congratula¬ 
tion. Hitherto, in discussing them, he has 
merely distinguished himself by exemplifying 
the readiness to dogmatize and hastily jump 
to conclusions which denotes a self-sufficient 
novice. 

F. H. 

This letter I have been delayed by illness 
from writing sooner. I may add that my 
article on scientist, owing to miscarriage of 
the revise, is not what I could wish to see it. 
In its penultimate paragraph I, of course, 
changed classifiable to classable. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Leieeetu: March IS, 1S95. 

The usefulness of the Septuagint in eluci¬ 
dating the Massoretic Text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in many places cannot be denied ; never¬ 
theless, great care and discrimination must be 
exercised in dealing with it. One must not 
assume that, in every instance where the Sep¬ 
tuagint differs from.the Hebrew, it presupposes 
a various reading; or, even if that be the case, 
that the reading of the Septuagint is superior 
to that of the Hebrew. Variations may arise 
from several causes : e.g., the ignorance of the 
translators, their dogmatism, or their desire to 
paraphrase. Compare, for example, Exodus 
xxiv., v. 10: the Hebrew has, ‘‘and they saw 
the God of Israel the LXX. has, “ and they 
saw the place where the God of Israel stood.” 
This rendering does not imply a various reading, 
but is merely to avoid the anthropomorphism. 
Such variations as are due to a difference of the 
text in the MS. (or MSS.) used by the trans¬ 
lator must be carefully studied, in order to 
determine whether the Hebrew or Greek has 
the superior text. In many cases the Hebrew 
is superior to the Greek ; and, again, in many 
cases the Greek is superior to the Hebrew, as 
Sir Henry Howorth has shown; yet it not 
unfrequently happens that corruptions are to 
be found in both texts. In that case they must 
be of great antiquity, and can only be dealt 
with by conjectural emendation. 

Apart from these considerations, one must 
bear in mind that both the texts as we have 
them now have passed through the hands of 
many editors, who have had no scruples in 
inserting foreign matter. It is by studying 
such a book as Wellhausen’s Text of the Books of 
Samuel, and following his methods, that one 
can learn the best way of making a discrimin¬ 
ating use of the ancient Versions for purposes 
of textual criticism (see especially bis remarks 
on 1 Samuel xiv., w. 25, 26, and 2 Samuel xiii., 
v. 39). 

In turning to the Book of Judges, we see that 
it comprises one large section (chap, ii., ver. 6, 
to chap. xvi. inclusive), consisting of various 
older and independent narratives of the Judges 
(who, in fact, were merely “local heroes”) 
which have been framed by a later editor, who 
was strongly imbued with the spirit of Deuter¬ 
onomy (see Prof. Driver’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, p. 154). The opening portion 


(i. 1 -ii. 5) forms a separate part, probably con¬ 
sisting of “excerpts from what was once a 
detailed survey of the conquest of Canaan.” 
The closing chapters (xvii.-xxi.) form an 
appendix, which could never have been em¬ 
bodied in the main portion (ohaps. ii.-xvi,). 
According to Ewald, these chapters bear a very 
decided resemblance to certain fragments of 
Samuel (namely, 1 Sam. xiii., xiv., xxx. 26-31 
and 2 Sam. viii.). The frequently occurring 
phrase, “no king in Israel” (xvii. 6, xviii. 1, 
xix. 1, xxi. 25), connects the two narratives of 
the appendix together. 

“This from its character must certainly be pre- 
exilic, and stamps the narratives of which it forms 
a part as pre-exilic likewise. In chaps, xix.-xxi. 
the phraee belongs to that part of the narrative 
which there are independent reasons for supposing 
to be earlier than the rest” (Driver, op. cit., 

p 161). 

Finally, we notice that the appendix, as well 
as the introduction i. 1-ii. 6, bears no trace of 
any Deuteronomio redaction; hence both must 
have been added to the main portion some time 
after the latter had received its present shape. 

With regard to Ruth, was it originally 
“an integral part of Judges”? The number 
of Books in the Hebrew Canon was fixed at 
twenty-four during the Talmudio era, third to 
fifth century a.d. (see the Baba Bathra 14 b ). 
The division of the Canon into twenty-two 
Books was merely artificial, and does not seem 
to have had any established place in Palestinian 
tradition. Now, it is to be noticed that, when 
the number of the Books in the Canon was set 
at twenty-two, Ruth had to be reckoned along 
with Judges, and Lamentations with Jeremiah ; 
but if, on the other hand, Ruth was separated 
from Judges, the number of Books would have 
been raised. 

Most critics consider Ruth to be exilic or 
even post-exilic (Wellhausen): this is, however, 
doubtful. From the fact that it is found in 
the Hagiographa it must be of late origin 
(perhaps an old narrative which had been found 
after the closing of the second division of Books). 
Ruth belongs to an epoch when the tradition 
of the Scribes was in full force. It is untouched 
by Deuteronomio editing. It is quite natural 
that the Book should have been taken from its 
position in the Hagiographa, and placed 
between Judges and Samuel; but there is no 
motive for its being removed to the Hagio¬ 
grapha, if the Book originally occupied the 
position which it does in the Septuagint. If 
the Book had been previously known, say, to 
the editor of the history Judges-Kmgs, it could 
hardly have been excluded by him (see Robert¬ 
son Smith’s article “ Ruth ” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). 

With respect to (i. 13), the one word 
which it is most difficult to reconcile with an 
early date (it ooours in the Biblical Aramaic of 
Daniel, chap, iv., v. 24), the clause )nbn. 

is rendered by the LXX. ph airobs 
wfooSiD<r0t, i.e., or) 1 ?, “ should ye wait for 
them?” The genealogy (chap, iv., vv. 18-22) 
is looked upon by Robertson Smith as an addi¬ 
tion, because from the standpoint of iv. 5, 10 
it is incorrect. From its use of the phrase 
n'nb'in nbn, “ these are the generations [lit. 
begettings] of . . .,” and TOIH instead of 
tV it resembles the style of the Priestly Code. 

In the case of Judges there are, as Sir Henry 
Howorth remarks, fewer important cases of 
divergence between the two texts than in most 
of the other Books. We may, however, notice 
the following renderings of the Septuagint. In 
chap, i., vv. 14, 15, the LXX. reads 
“ and he instigated her,” which is preferable to 
the Hebrew reading (“ and she in¬ 

stigated him”), and to Ewald’s suggestion 
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TH'Dl-H (“ and she took him into the secret! ”). 

TO2, both here and Josh. xv. 18, has been 
taken as “33 or ni2, the LXX. render here 
the olause “nann nr_'rn by *«l iyoyyiC'v 
Kal ftcpafav dirt r ou iwofaytov, In V. 15 rvVfl, 
“wells,” was misread nbsa— \mpiait, and a 
doublet also occurs : ku! ISarety atrrff X“\(/3 Hard 
r}[p *apttar outtji reading -lbs and rtsbp. 

In chap, ii., v. 3. the LXX. read D'">2, 
“adversaries,” for O'' 7 !”, which most probably 
means “ snares ” (compare the Assyrian s addu, 
“ trap or snare,” and mdilu ina pdt kiHiritii, 
“a trap placed at the edge of the forest” 
(IK A. I. iv. 26, No. 2). 

In chap, iii., vv. 22, 23, the Hebrew has 

na'-HDtsn Tins s”^ : nriunsn su»t ; 

the LXX, has (v. 23) *ol ll-ij\$ty ’ A«J rhy rpinata., 
kol\ rout tiartraypiyout. Probably one is 

but the explanation of the other. 

Chap, ix., v. 28, LXX. reads D3t£?*p '0, 
“ who is the son of Shecem,” for the Hebrew, 
“who is Shechem.” Y. 31, nDT”l3, rendered 
by the LXX. ty *pvfii. Kuenen is, however, 
right in reading nSVISD, In Arumah (c/. v. 41). 

Chap, xiv., v. 18, the clause S3^ DPP? 
np-pnn presents some difficulty; here, how¬ 
ever, the LXX. does not help us. It has been 
suggested to read for the last word rn'rnn, 
i.e., before he went into the chamber; and the 
word in the Peshitta, with but a very slight 
alteration, supports this. 

With regard to chap, xvi., w. 13, 14, it is 
best to translate liT3 37pm as “ she tapped 
(or made a signal) with the pin and, in v. 14, 
one must omit Ifm as a gloss (see Driver’s 
Tenses, § 191, Obs. i.). 

In chap, xviii., v. 7, the Hebrew is difficult, 
and the LXX. gives us no help on the subject. 
It presupposes other readings; but they, unfor¬ 
tunately, do not seem to make the verse clearer. 
In v. 30 it is noteworthy that the ancient 
Petersburg MS. reads )"HSn nib2 Ci'3 in¬ 
stead of Y" 1 *^ niba ova, “ the day of the 
captivity of the ark.” 

The LXX. in chap, xix., v. 18, has an in¬ 
structive rendering: instead .of “ the house of 
Yahveh” [nVP fYa] it has “my house” 
[TP3]. It can hardly be a “lie to gain 
sympathy more probably it is a proof that 
abbreviations were made use of in the old MSS. 
We may compare a very similar example in 
Jonah i. 9, where the LXX. read niTP 1317 
or '1317 (see also Dr. Driver’s Introduction to 
Notes on Samuel, p. lxx., note 2). 

In chap, xx., v. 33, 1731 mi7!3D is obscure; 
LXX. (a) read 31170Q, “ from the west of 
Gibeab.” This chapter presents many diffi¬ 
culties : portions of it bear a strong resemblance 
to the account of the taking of Ai (Joshua, 
chap. viii.). The description in parts seems to 
be in duplicate (of., e.</., v. 32 a with 39 b , the 
corruption is probably very deep). It is notice¬ 
able, however, that w. 33 b , 36 b , 37, 38, 40, 
and 48, seem to follow one another pretty 
closely in forming a separate narrative. 

Finally, with regard to the Books of Samuel, 
one can hardly grant that the text has 
been “ tampered with for polemical reasons.” 
Robertson Smith states that the obscurities in 
the Hebrew text “ can only be explained as 
due to faulty transmission and he gives as his 
reason for this the following: 

“Suoh books as Samuel had little place in the 
synagogue ter vice, while the interest of the narra¬ 
tive caused them to be largely read in private. 
But private study gave no such guarantee against 
the introduction of various readings as was afforded 
by uso in public worship. ... a student might 
not hesitate to make en his own copy notes or small 


additions to facilitate the sense, or even add a 
paragraph which he had derived from another 
source. Under such circumstances, and in the 
absence of official supervision, the multiplication 
of copies opened an easy door to the multiplication 
of errors, which might, no doubt, have been 
eliminated by a critical collat on,* but might very 
easily become permanent when a single copy, 
without critical revision, acquired the position of 
the standard MS.” 

In conclusion, I may notice Dr. Driver’s 
remark on 1 Sam. ii., v. 23. The Hebrew has 
nbn D3?rrb3 nsa ; for which “Di?n-b3 nsa 
mn is elsewhere uniformly found.” Most 
probably it stood so, in this passage, and was 
oorrupted afterwards to HliT 037H (just as 
we mid in 2 Sam. ii. 5, rh t \cos r ov flcoC for 
mn *ronn) ; later on, D'nbs was substituted 
for mm, and still later this became corrupted 
to nbs. Stanley A. Cook. 


LRVEB = LOOVEK. 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Ssnd Blast ProeesM*,” by 
Mr. John J. Holtupffel. 

8 pm. BUzebetbu: “ The Stage of the HUubethan 
sad Restoration Days,’’ by Mr. J. E. Baker. 

Thursday, April 4. 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: "Ani¬ 
mism.” IL, by Dr. E. B. Tjlor. 

4.30 p.m. Historical. 

8 p.m. Ltoncan: " Cvrtaadrmoeae of the Malay 
Peninsula," by Mr. H. N. Ridley. 

8 p.m. Bleetrieal Bngineers. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “A Theorem ia Proba¬ 
bility." by the Rev. T. C. Simmons; "The Abelian 
8j stem of Differential Equations and their Rational and 
Integral Algebraic Integrals, with a Discussion of the 
Periodicity of Abelian Functions,” by the Rot. W. B. W. 
Robots. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, April S, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Report on the Pro¬ 
gress of the New English Dictionary,” by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association; "The Rocks and 
Scenery of Western Norway,” by Mr. Wlntour F. 


GwinnelL 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers; Students’ Meeting, "The 
New South Pier. Sunderland,” by Mr. Henry Henna. 

8 80 p.m. Viking Club; “ A Ramble in Ioeland,” 
by Dr. J. S. Phend. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: "Argon,” by Lord 
Rayleigh. 

Saturday, April 6, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Light or 
Sound,” VI., by Lord Rayleigh. 


London: March 14, 1895. 

Sir James Ramsay, in the Academy for 
December 22, 1894, p. 537, gives “lever- 
boarding ” = “ luffer-boarding.” I was glad 
to see that this form, lever = luffer (— loover), 
exists in English, because I had already noticed 
that Godefroy, s.v. lovier, gives also lover, luver, 
and levier in the same sense of “ lucame.” 
And if I did not give this form levier in my long 
note which precedes Sir James Ramsay’s, it was 
because I saw that levitr had nothing to do 
etymologically with the other three words given 
with it, and because at that time I failed to see 
how a loover could also have been called a lever. 
Now, however, I am inclined to think that I 
have discovered the reason, and I will give it. 
A lever, when in use, forms with the plane sur¬ 
face against which it is pressed an aDgle very 
much resembling the angle formed by an open 
skylight. It is, of course, true that a loover has 
nothing whatever to do with leverage, and that 
a lever has nothing whatever to do with the 
passage of light. Still, there is an undeniable 
outward resemblance between the two thiugs 
under the conditions named, especially when 
they are looked at sideways; and this re¬ 
semblance has, it would seem, sufficed for the 
application of two such utterly dissimilar terms 
to one and the same object. 

F. Chance. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Btsday. Match 81,7.80 p.m. Ethical: “Notej ou the Life 
of Robert Owen," by Mr. L-«lie Stephen. 

Mowday, April 1, 4.80 p.m. Victoria Institution: " Evo¬ 
lution.” 

5 p.m. Roy a! Institution; Gent rat Monthly 
Meeting. 

7.80 p m. Carlyle: “ The Rtblee at Empire,” by 
Mr. H. F. Wya'.t. 

8 p.m. Bwlety of Arte: Cantor Lecture, "Com- 
merci al FibKB,” Iir.. by Dr. D. Morris. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “ Does Law in 
Nature require the Sappoaitioa of Prevision!” by 
Messrs. A. Bout wood and C. J. C. Webb. 

Tuesday, April a, 8 p m. Ro.al I 'stitution : “ The Internal 
Framework of Plants an! Animals,” XII, by Prof. C. 
Stewait. 

8 p.m. Anftlo-Tlussian : “ Fetichism in Finland and 
Ebthonia,” by Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: “TorpeZo-BoatDestroyers,” 
by Messrs. J. I. Thornjcroft and fcydney W. Bimsby. 

8 pm. Biblical Archaeology : *• The Pre-Mosaic Cul¬ 
ture of the Hebrews,” IL. by the Rev. Dr. A- LOwy. 

8 p.m. 8ccietv of Aits: “My Recent Voyage in 
Siberia.” by CaDt. Wiggins. 

8.80p.m. Zoological: ‘ The Sensory Canal System 
of Fishes,” by Mr. Walter E. Collinge; “ A Synonymic 
(Catalogue of the Hesperiidae of Africa and the Adjacent 
Islands, with Descriptions of some apparently, New 
Species,” by Rev. Dr.;W. J. Holland. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Wednesday, Anril 8, 8 p.m. Geological: “Physical Geo¬ 
graphy and Geology of Mauritius, by Major H. deHaga 
Hifg; ‘ A Comparison of the Permian Freshwater 
Lsmellibranchiata from Russia with those from the 
Knroo System of Africa,” by Prof. Wladimir Amalitsky; 
“Ice-plough Furrows of a Glacial Period in Leioeater- 
thire,” by Mr. W. 8. Greeley. 

* For a specimen of Jewish critical methods, 
see the Tractate Sopherbn, yi. 4. 


SCIENCE. 

The Book of the Rote. By Bev. A. Foster - 
Melliar. (Macmillans.) 

If the rose, owing to the regular, delicate, 
and enthusiastic culture which it needs, is 
tike flower best suited for rectory gardens, 
so—to name no more—Dean Hole and Mr. 
Foster-Melliar prove that it is also the 
flowor upon which clergymen can write with 
eeuliar authority. The former’s well-known 
ook, with its good stories, its sparkling 
wit, and overflowing good-humour, resem¬ 
bles the exquisitely scented tints of a tea 
rose, Catharine Mermet, say, or Niphetos; 
whereas The Book of the Rose reminds the 
rose lover rather of the robust nature of 
the H.P. rose, such as Louis van Houtte 
or Captain Christy, owing to the sterling * 
good sense and solid experience of his 
cultured hints and directions. Wisely 
making no pretence to wit or humour, Mr. 
Foster-Melliar’s book is the very thing 
needed to excite and nurse the budding 
amateur; while his precepts, carefully fol¬ 
lowed, ought to give him the height of his 
ambition, cups and medals from the National 
Bose Society and the Crystal Palace Show. 
The exquisite shape of many roses is well 
portrayed in the illustrations of this hook. 
Uncoloured illustrations cannot, of course, 
catch their delicate tints and gradations. 
Even colour can only do this in the con¬ 
summate paintings of such artists as 
De Heem or Yan Huy sum. 

Every rosarian has his own nostrums 
on manuring his favourites. Mr. Foster- 
Melliar’s views run mainly towards liquid 
manures. Brewers’ grains, which have ere 
now been most successfully used, he merely 
names and passes on. There is no doubt that 
success with roses is mainly due to the enrich¬ 
ment of the soil around them, and the author 
highly recommends soapsuds and soot. Well- 
rotted stable manure will not, however, 
easily be surpassed. Those who like arti¬ 
ficial manures will find a recipe, the 
excellence of which is strongly vouched, 
in these pages. In all that relates to situa¬ 
tion, soils, planting, and pruning, judicious 
directions are here given. A good deal of 
useful information succeeds on the pests of 
roses, which are so numerous that it is as 
well to destroy all creeping things found 
upon them. 4 chapter treats of roses under 
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glass, and another informs the young aspirant 
for honours how best to show and arrange 
his roses. The book is brought quite up to 
date, and is altogether a work of such 
general usefulness that in the most literal 
sense it might be called a handbook for the 
rose-garden. There is a good deal of 
learning, too, on rose-stocks, and on briar 
and Manetti cuttings and briar seedlings, 
which is indispensable for those who practise 
that delightful ait of budding their own 
roses. 

The transition from earth and manure 
and bare rose-stocks to the second part of 
this book resembles nothing so much as 
quitting Petticoat-lane on a dismal wintry 
day for the light and warmth of a Drawing 
Boom at Buckingham Palace. The author 
treats here of the finest modern roses. 
Many of them are illustrated, and even in 
black and white these are sufficiently beauti¬ 
ful without the charms of colour and frag¬ 
rance. Here are Eclair, Jean Soupert, 
Marguerite Boudet, Mrs. John Laing, The 
Bride, Madame Cusin, stately and elegant, 
with Marechal Niel and the Duke of 
Wellington in attendance, and others with 
whom most rose-lovers have at least a 
bowing acquaintance. Mr. Poster-Melliar 
contributes notes on the habits and bloom¬ 
ing customs of these separately, states 
which abhor the pruning-knife, which 
can scarcely be too vigorously cut 
back, and—better than even these 
wrinkles drawn from a long experience— 
frequently gives the philosophical reasons 
for the variations. The chapter on 
exhibiting roses is full of useful hints. 
People constantly ask rose-growers, “ Tell 
me the best dozen of tea-roses ”; here 
selections are made, and that by one who 
has carried off honours in the dainty occu¬ 
pation of rose growing. 

Golfers are veritable madmen when the 
fever of their game first overwhelms them; 
but for strength of seizure and the con¬ 
tinuous engrossing character of the mania, 
there is no hobby like rose growing. Unless 
they would join the madmen, Mr. Foster- 
Melliar’s charming book ought to be kept 
out of the hands of all who are developing 
a taste for the rose. As for the enthusiast 
who from early morn to late eve spends his 
time among long lines of the most lovely 
flowers in^ the world, petting, pruning, 
sheltering, and comparing with an eager 
desire of carrying off honours at some 
forthcoming show, “Nescio an Anticyram 
ratio illis destinet omnem.” But let The 
Book of the Rou go there with him for a 
comfort among the wastes of hellebore. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” 

London: March 25,1895. 

In your kindly notice of Prof. Haupt’s 
“Sacred Books of the Old Testament” you 
speak of Prof. Budde’s Samuel as a marvellous 
three shillingsworth. The price of this part is 
6s. 6d. Even if this great undertaking received 
the support it deserves from all students of the 
Old Testament, it is doubtful if over 100 pages 
quarto, printed in eight different colours, on 
specially manufactured paper, would be pro¬ 
duced for 3s. David Nutt. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Friday next, whioh is the last before 
Easter, will be on “Argon,” by Lord 
Rayleigh. 

Sir JonN Evans has been elected foreign 
secretary to the Geological Society, in the room 
of the late Mr. Hulke; and Prof. Bonney aud 
Mr. Horace T. Brown have been elected 
members of the council. 

At the meeting of the Geologists’ Associa¬ 
tion, to be held at University College on Friday 
next, Mr. Wintour F. Gwinnell will read a 
paper on “The Rocks and Scenery of Western 
Norway,” illustrated by the lantern. The 
Easter excursion of the association will be to 
the Isle of Wight, to study the tertiary bads 
as exposed along the coast. The directors are 
Messrs. R. S. Herries and H. W. Monckton; 
and the headquarters will bo at Sind own. The 
Whitsuntide excursion will be to Banbury; 
and the “ long ” excursion at the time of the 
autumn Bank holiday will be to county Antrim, 
in co-operation with the Belfast Naturalists’ 
Field Club. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. announce 
the following for publication this spring : the 
fifth volume of Mammalia, by Richard 
Lydekker, in the “ Royal Natural Library,” 
containing altogether thirty coloured plates 
and 200 woodcuts ; The Sheep Doctor : a guide 
to the British and colonial flock-master iu the 
treatment and prevention of disease, by Mr. 
George Arraitage, with sixtern full-page 
plates and 150 practical and anatomical illus¬ 
trations ; and Wayside and Woodland Blossoms : 
a pocket-guile to British wildflowers, by Mr. 
Edward Step, containing descriptions of 600 
species, wi»h 128 coloured plates and twenty- 
eight woodcuts. 

Mr. Horace Cox is about to publish a 
volume on The Horse Tribe and its Hybrids by 
Messrs. Tegetmeier and Sutherland. It will 
be profusely illustrated, and will include 
a demonstration of the advantages arising 
from the utilisation of mules in almost all 
countries excepting England. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
publication early next week a third and revised 
edition of Practical Microscopy, by Mr. G. E. 
Davis, with 310 illustrations and a coloured 
frontispiece. 

We quote the following from the Times, in 
supplement to our quotation of last weok : — 

“ M. Berthelot has communicated to the Academic 
des Sciences the fnller details which he promised 
concerning his experiments upon argon. Towards 
the end of February he received from Prof. 
Ramsay thirty-seven cubic centimetres of the gas, 
with which small quantity he has obtained positive 
results of the greatest interest. Following the 
process by which he formerly effected the direct 
combination of nitrogen with various organic com¬ 
pounds, he finds that argon is equally absorbed by 
these bodies, though apparently with somewhat 
lesB facility. The action of the silent discharge 
upon a mixture of argon and benzene vapour 
is accompanied by a feeble violet luminosity 
visible in the dark. In one of five experiments 
he found that a fluorescent substance was pro¬ 
duced, which developed a magnificent greenish 
light and a peculiar spectrum. M. Berthelot 
took 100 volumes of Prof. Ramsay's gas, 
added a drop or two of the hydrocarbon, and 
exposed the mixture to the silent discharge at 
moderate tension for about ten hours. The excess 
of benzene vapour being removed in the usual way, 
the mixture was found to have been reduced to 
eightv-nine volumes. More benzene was then 
added, and the experiment was repeated with 
higher tension, which in three hours produced a 
reduction of volumo equal to 25 per cent. On 
again submitting the gaseous residue with benzeno 
to very high tension discharge, he found the final 


result to be thirty-two volumes. Analysis showed 
this residue to contain only seventeen volumes of 
argon, the other fifteen volumes being hydrogen, 
free or combined, and benzene vapour. In 
other words, M. Berthelot has effected the com¬ 
bination of 83 per cent, of the argon under ex¬ 
periment, and was prevented only by the 
dimensions of bis apparatus from carrying 
the condensation yet further. The quantity 
at his disposal was too Bmall to permit of 
complete 1 examination of its products; but 
he is ablo to say that they resemble those pro¬ 
duced when nitrogen mixed with benzene is 
submitted to the silent di. charge: that is to say, 
they consist of a yellow resinous matter condensed 
on the surface of the glass tubes employed. This 
matter on being heated decomposes, forming 
volatile products aud a carbonaceous residue. 
The volatile products restore the colour of red denod 
litmus paper, proving the production of alkali by 
the decomposition, though the quantity of matter 
at command was too (mall to allow of its nature 
being demonstrated. In’any case, M. Berthelot 
concludes, tho conditions in which argon is 
condensed by hydrocarbons tend to assimi¬ 
late it yet more closely to nitrogen. He adds 
that, if it were permitted to assume forty-two 
instead of forty as the molecular weight of argon— 
an assumption which the limits of error in the 
experiments hitherto made do not, in his opinion, 
exclude—this weight would represent one and a 
half times that of nitrogen: iu other words, argon 
would stand to ni rogen in the samo relation as 
ozone to oxygen. There is, however, the funda¬ 
mental difference that argon and nitrogen are not 
transformable into one another, any more thin the 
isomeric or polymeric metals. Without iotisling 
upon points which are still conjectural, M. 
Berthelot observes that in any case he has demon¬ 
strated that the inactivity of argon disappears in 
the conditions he describes. When the gas cau be 
obtained in considerable quantities, he says it will 
be easy by ordinary chemical methods to take these 
primary combinations, or their analogues obtain¬ 
able with oxygen, hydrogen, or water, as a point 
of departure for the preparation of the normal 
series of more simple compounds." 


PHILOLOOr NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to b8 held at University College on Friday 
next, Dr. J. A. H. Murray will submit a report 
on the progress of the Ntw English Dic¬ 
tionary, dealing specially with the letter D. 

In pursuance of tho new plan of issuing the 
New English Dictionary in quarterly sections, 
the Clarendon Press will have ready on April 1 
a second section of Mr. Henry Bradley’s 
volume, from Fang to Fee. According to the 
editor’s note, this section is remarkable for the 
almost complete absence of terms of modem 
science or other words of recent formation, and 
for the unusually large proportion of words 
that have a long history: that is, have either 
come down from the Old English period or 
were introduced from French not later than 
the fourteenth century. In many of these the 
development of senses, now for the first time 
duly exhibited, will be found of considerable 
interest. Among the words of which the 
etymology is more fully or correctly given 
than in former dictionaries may be mentioned ; 
“farther,” “farce,” “ fathom,” “ favel,” and 
‘ ‘ fee.” In the case of the last, it is shown that 
the word now surviving in various senses is of 
Romanic origin, the native word of similar 
sound being wholly obsolete. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan. —( Wednesday, March 6 ) 
Fb.edbb.ick Rooxas, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. John 
M. Robertson read a paper, entitled “ Is ‘ Hamlet ’ 
a Consistent Creation P” The argument was a 
restatement, with special refcr.nce to the discus¬ 
sions of Rumelin and Hebler, of the gist of a 
former pseudonymous essay by the author of the 
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paper. On the question as to the amount of pre- 
tihokeperean matter in the tragedy of “ Hamlet” 
aa it stands, Mr. Bobertaon avowedly took for 
granted the positions laid down by Messrs. Olark 
and Wright in their Clarendon Press edition of 
the play, and also the view of Dr. Latham, that 
the old German play, in which Polonius figures 
as Oorambia, represents so far as it goes the text 
of the pre-Shakesperean tragedy. Be contended, 
however, that even on the simple basis of the old 
prose “ Hystoiie of Hamblet,” translated from 
Belleforest, the fundamental and inevitable incon¬ 
sistency of Shakspere’s tragedy was demon'trable, 
seeing that he made his highly intellectnalised 
prince oommtt somo of the most characteristic 
actions of the semi-barbarian. Several of the ad¬ 
mitted difficulties of the play, chronological and 
ethical, he traced to the final impossibility of fitting 
a highly reflective nature into the primitive plot, 
which itself, to begin with, showed the sophisti¬ 
cations of a narrative based on a primeval myth. 
Applying his thesis by way of a solution to the 
conflicting verdicts of the ‘'aesthetic” critics, 
Mr. Bobertson argued that there could be no 
reasonable answer in eit' er the affirmative or 
the negative to the question, “ Was Hamlet 
mad?” The true answer was that Hamlet was 
variously represented in the play. Presumably he 
was made to say to Laertes that he had killed 
Polonius in real maduecs because that view of his 
act was needed to givo final worthiness to his 
character on the plane of Shakspere’s creation, 
though it was not necessary i.i the old story, or in 
the intermediate play. While thus arguing that 
the pliy is fundamentally incoherent, Mr. Bobert- 
son repudiated the anti-SUaksperean attitude 
taken up on this basis by some of the German 
critics—who, he mentioned, had been divided by 
Hebler into groups of antl-Shakspcremaniacs aid 
anti Shakspere-maniacs. The very recognition of 
the manner of Shakepere’s transmutation of the 
play, so far as it was carried, he considered to be 
the greatest help to the appreciation of the wonder- 
fulness of the poet’s genius. There was nothing 
in literature to compare with the process and the 
performance, despite the essential impossibility of 
a consistent creative result. As regarded the 
German critics, Mr. Bobertson paid tribute to the 
industry and energy with which they had com¬ 
pared notes and discussed problems, but disputed 
the value of their judgments, and noted that many 
of their dicta had been anticipated by English 
writer-, though here left unrecognised by reason 
of our inferior provision for systematic research. 
The main clues as to the pre-Shaksperean play 
had been detected and followed in England.—In 
the discussion which followed, tho majority of the 
speakers expressed substantial agreement with the 
reasoning of the paper, the chairman, Mr. Bogers, 
remarking that he found himself much less 
in opposition than he had expected to be. 
Considerable doubt, however, was expressed 
as to whether — apart from questions of 
chronology—Shakspere had left his "Hamlet” 
finally an incongruous creation.—Mr. Jenkinson 
argued that none of the brutalities attributed to 
him were incompatible with the civilisation of 
Elizabethan England, pointing to episodes in the 
life of Sidney as showing how much of ferocity and 
culture could then co-exist in one personality. The 
barbarity of the Saga Hamlet was not necessarily 
incompatible with the life of Shakespere’s own 
time.—Mr. Bobertson, in replying, repeated his 
admission that Shakspere had carried the correla¬ 
tion of the new character with the old plot to a 
wonderful extent, but laid stress on such points as 
Hamlet’s treatment of Polonius’ corpse as repre¬ 
senting an amount of adherence to the old plot 
which was irreconcilable with the presentment of 
a refined nature, swerving from brutal action.— 
The discussion was lengthy, but amicable. The 
point of Shakspere’s possible infusion of some of 
his own nature and experienca into Hamlet, and 
the question of Sbakspere’s possession of the 
" historic sense,” were touched on, among others. 


FINE ART. 

THE MITCHELL COLLECTION OF 
WOODCUTS. 

The Print Boom of the British Museum has 
lately been enriched, through the munificence 
of Mr. William Mitchell, by the gift of a 
valuable collection of early woodcuts, about 
thirteen hundred in number, principally of the 
German school. 

As might be expected, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of these are already represented in the 
national collection; but the new specimens are 
in the vast majority of cases so first-rate in 
quality as to supersede the old, for Mr. 
Mitchell had been rigorous in admitting none 
but early impressions in the best state of 
preservation to a place in his portfolios. Any¬ 
one who knows the difference in aesthetic value 
between an impression taken on fine, white 
paper, while the lines on the block were still 
sharp and intact, and a late impression from a 
blunt and worn-out block, will appreciate the 
merits of such exclusiveness. 

Tho collection of Durer’s work on wood, in 
particular, is probably unrivalled in excellence 
of quality, besides being nearly complete. 
It includes, in addition to a fine series of 
ordinary impressions, a few early proofs of 
the greatest rarity. The trial proof of 
the Emperor Maximilian on tho triumphal 
car is unique. There are also proofs of the 
titles of the Life of the Virgin and of the 
Great Passion, printed on one sheet; proofs, 
before the text, of the title and five other sub¬ 
jects of the Apocalypse; and a proof of tho 
small circular Virgin and Child, with a land- 
scipe engraved on the same block. All the 
famous series of sacred subjects are represented 
by superb examples. Of the Apocalypse, in 
addition to the early proofs already mentioned, 
there are two fine copies in book form, with 
German and Latin text respectively. The Life 
of the Virgin is in both states, the Great Passion 
also in both states; there is a brilliant impres¬ 
sion of the Little Passion without the text. Of 
the miscellaneous woodcuts by Diirer, which 
are without exception admirable examples, we 
may mention, as particularly good impressions, 
the Samson, the Holy Family sitting under a 
Tree, the St. Christopher of 1525, the Mass 
of St. Gregory, the Bath, the large portrait of 
Maximilian I., the portrait of Ulrich Varn- 
buler, tho three broadsheets with German 
verses, and the Virgin with the Carthusian 
monks. 

Durer’s position as the central figure in 
German art is well emphasised by the im¬ 
portant place assigned to his work in this 
collection. Of his immediate forerunners, 
Wolgemut is not represented at all; Schon- 
gauer, though not a draughtsman on wood, is 
indirectly represented by a curious adaptation 
by some artist at Basle from one of his en¬ 
gravings, the Virgin and Child standing on a 
crescent. To Durer’s obscure predecessors, the 
nameless designers of religious subjects for 
woodcuts rudely coloured by hand, who 
abounded in the fifteenth century, are due a 
number of curious and primitive specimens of 
the incunabula of the art, many of which, 
unknown to the earlier writers, are described in 
W. L. Schreiber’s Manuel de l'Amateur. 
There are also some specimens of the 
block-books, three pages of an early edition of 
the Biblia Pauperum, and one of the Apocalypse. 
From the host of illustrated books which 
issued from the presses of Maintz, Frankfurt, 
Strassburg, Niirnberg, Wittenberg, &c., during 
the few decades before and after 1500, come a 
large number of title-pages, anonymous, signed 
with unknown monograms, or attributed with 
more or less certainty to some artist connected 
with the place of printing. The earliest, and 
one of the finest of these, is the frontispiece of 


Breidenbach’s Travels (Maintz: E. Bewioh- 
1486). A considerable number of them are 
from books written by Luther or his opponents ; 
and there are many other pieces in the collec¬ 
tion, generally of a satirical or allegorical 
character, illustrative of the Beformation. 
Most interesting, perhaps, among the illustra¬ 
tions of the popular religion of the time, on the 
Catholic side, is the large woodcut by Oaten- 
dorfer, which represents the pilgrimage to the 
old woodeu church of the Beautiful Virgin of 
Begensburg in 1519, which is said to have 
been attended by an extraordinary display of 
religions fervour. The devotions of the adoring 
crowd of pilgrims are represented with great 
detail and retuistic energy. The same year was 
marked by an outbreak of persecuting zeal 
against the Jews of Begensburg—their syna¬ 
gogue was destroyed; and another large 
woodcut, by Ostendorfer, represents the new 
Church of the Virgin, which was erected in 
its place. Another historical print of great 
interest is an exceedingly picturesque, though 
conventional, view of the battle of Pavia, 
signed with a Gothic 6, which has been ex¬ 
plained in various ways. 

Passing on to the better known designers 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, we 
find good series of the woodcuts of Altdorfer, 
Cranach, Burgkmair, H. S. Beham, Hans 
Baldung, the Niimberg artists Sobaufelein 
and Springinklee, and, laslly, Holbein, with 
Urs Graf and some minor Swiss artists. 
Especially remarkable are some fiae specimens 
of the “ chiaroscuro” cuts, printed in colours 
from several blocks, by the method of which 
Jost de Negker, a Flemish engraver, who 
settled at Augsburg and entered the service of 
Maximilian I. in 1510, was the greatest master. 
From his hand are three brilliant examples 
designed by Burgkmair: the equestrian portrait 
of Maximilian, the very rare portrait of 
Baumgartner, and the wonderful “Lovers 
surprised by Death,” which combines the Ger¬ 
man love of grim and forcible allegory with an 
instinct for beautiful line completely dominated 
by the spirit of the Italian renaissance. 
Another fine print in colours, attributed to 
Burgkmair, is the arms of Cardinal Lang, 
Archbishop of Salzburg, the eminent patron 
of art and letters. There are _ three 
good specimens of the “ chiaroscuro” prints of 
Wechtlin; though, in this case, the old collec¬ 
tion is considerably rioher than _ the new. 
Then there is a brilliant impression of the 
weird cut of Baldung, the “ Witches’ 
Kitchen ” ; and among Cranach’s works three 
occur in ‘ ‘ chiaroscuro ”; namely, St. Christopher, 
Venus and Cupid in the rare first state, and, 
most remarkable of all, a “ St. George,” 
printed in gold on a dark blue ground, in a 
style of which only one other example is 
known. The whole series of forty prints by 
Cranach, and that of sixty by Altdorfer, are 
of excellent quality. The smaller collection of 
Beham’s work includes some rare pieces; 
the set of the planets, influenced by the 
well-known Florentine series, an early 
Virgin and Child, of which no other 
example has been described, and the large 
Village Fair. The Holbein collection, in¬ 
cluding some 270 pieces, besides many more 
of doubtful authenticity, contains thirty-two 
proofs of the Dance of Death series, numerous 
sets of initial letters, which illustrate his 
marvellous power of drawing on the minutest 
scale, and a good set of the title-pages. 

There are a few early French woodcuts of 
the school of Geoffroi Tory; of the Dutch 
school, there are fifteen woodcuts by Lucas van 
Leyden, several of which are new acquisitions ; 
and of the seventeenth oentury wood-engravers, 
there is Livens’ superb 'portrait of a Cardinal, 
and a wonderfully beautiful impression of the 
Holy Face by Dirk de Bray. 
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The collection of the Italian sohool is more 
numerous, amounting to about a hundred 
specimens, of which sixty are “chiaroscuro” 
prints, many of them extremely fine 
examples. Of fifteenth century work there 
is little, with the exception of one very 
notable print: a large Madonna and Child, 
with four saints, of North Italian design, 
coloured chiefly in red and blue. An example 
of the first state of Jacopo de’ Barbari’s huge 
bird’s-eye view of Venice, showing the 
Campanile of St. Mark still unfinished; a good 
set of woodcuts by the master known as 
“I. B. with the bird”; and some cuts from a 
chronicle of Milan by B. Curio (1503), may be 
mentioned among the earlier uncoloured prints. 
Among the “chiaroscuro” engravings, some 
of the most noteworthy are the very fine set of 
the Triumph of Caesar, by Andreani, after 
Mantegna; Andreani’s Virgin and Child, 
after Ligozzi, in a very rich shade of red; the 
rare “ Aretino singing his Poem, * The Siren,’ ” 
and a large undescribed print of a sea- 
monster, by Girolamo Bianohini, of Perugia, 
a place not usually associated with this 
branch of art. There are some good specimens 
of the earlier prints of Ugo da Carpi after 
Baphael, Parmegiano, and Peruzzi; but here, 
and, indeed, in the “ chiaroscuro ” woodcuts 
generally, the existing collection will not have 
been supplemented to so important a degree as 
in some other branches. 

Enough has been said to convey some idea 
of the excellence and completeness of the 
oolleotion formed by Mr. Mitchell, and 
generously presented by him to the nation. 
The difficulty of classifying and distributing so 
large a mass of prints necessarily causes some 
delay in incorporating them with the existing 
collection ; it is hoped, however, that before 
very long they may be made available to 
students. Campbell Dodgson. 


OBITUARY. 

MR. H. G. HINE. 

Strangely little notice, considering the artistic 
importance of the subject, has been taken of 
the death of Mr. Hine, the eminent artist in 
water-colours, vice-president of the Institute, 
who died a fortnight ago, aged eighty-three 
years. The explanation, I fear, of the scanty 
comment his death has evoked is to be sought 
in the fact that the mass of that public which 
conoerns itself with art at all is occupied chiefly 
with suoh art as exhibits an easy piquanoy of 
treatment or an obvious interest of subject. 
Mr. Hino’s did neither; yet the best-equipped 
critics have long done justice to the steady 
perfection with which Mr. Hine dealt with 
those themes of serene weather upon “ the 
billows of the Downs,” which—superlatively 
though they were executed by him—lie, with a 
hankering sometimes after other compositions 
and other effects, declined to consider his 
speciality. Vet a speciality, of course, they 
were: those visions of turquoise or of opal sky, 
and of grey gold or of embrowned gold 
turf, with their long, restful sweeps 
and subtle curves, their luminous shadows, 
their points or spaces of light, with the shep¬ 
herd and his flock on the ascending bill side, 
with the ancient thorn tree bent by the west 
wind of many an autumn. Singularly unlike the 
work of strange refinement and unsurpassed 
subtlety which it was his wont to produce, was 
Mr. Hine himself, with his sturdy and sailor¬ 
like personality. Yet the character of the man 
was, in truth, not less admirable than the 
artistic finesse of his work. He found his true 
path somewhat late in life. His genius came 
to him almost as tardily, but then, perhaps, 
almost as powerfully, as aid David Cox’s. He 
was long past fifty when—with a charm of com¬ 
position not less certain than Copley Fielding’s, 


and with the genius of a far finer and fuller 
colourist—he began to do justice to the Downs, 
amid whose generally unconsidered scenery it 
had been his fortune to be born. 

F. W. 


We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Bobert Bell, the veteran sculptor, who has died 
at Kensington in his eighty-fifth year. He was 
the author of the Wellington Memorial in the 
Guildhall, of the Guards’ Memorial in Waterloo- 
place, and of the group emblematic of America 
that forms part of the Albert Memorial. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week include: 
the thirty-first annual exhibition of cabinet 
pictures by British and foreign artists, at Mr. 
Thomas MoLean’s Gallery; the annual spring 
exhibition of English and continental pictures 
(including Mr. Peter Graham’s “ Moorland and 
Mist ”), at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons’ 
Galleries—both in the Haymarket; and two 
collections at the Fine Art Society’s in New 
Bond-street—some of Sir John Tenniel’s draw¬ 
ings for his Punch cartoons; and sketches in 
Tunis, Algeria, and Tangiers, by Mr. Ernest 
George. 

The fifteenth Easter exhibition at the St. 
Jude’s Schools, Whiteohapel, will be opened 
on Tuesday next, at 4.30 p.m., with an address 
by Mr. A. J. Mundella; and will remain open 
until April 21, Sundays included. The collec¬ 
tion comprises a Munkacsy which is believed 
never to have been exhibited in England, and 
Bossetti’s “Mariana,” besides examples of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. 
Alma Tadeira, Prof. H. Herkomer, Mr. Briton 
Biviere, Fred Walker, Ac. 

On the recommendation of the Acadcmie 
des Inscriptions, the Abbe Duchesne has been 
appointed to succeed M. Geffroy as director of 
the French School at Borne. 

We have recently received the fourth quarterly 
report of the American Journal of Archaeology 
for 1894 (Kegan Paul & Co.), which contains 
several articles of importance. Mr. Bichard 
Norton describes, with the help of a plate, a 
silver mirror-case, inlaid with gold, which is 
preserved in the National Museum at Athens. 
The whole central portion is filled with very 
graceful geometric patterns; while round the 
rim are represented the Labours of Hercules 
and a Bacchanalian scene. From various in¬ 
dications, Mr. Norton concludes that it was 
made by an artist working in Egypt under 
strong Hellenic influence a century or so before 
our era. The second article—on “The Possi¬ 
bility of assigning a Date to the Santorini 
Vases ”—may be oommended to the notice of 
Mr. Cecil Torr. It is written by Mr. Henry S. 
Washington, who describes himself as “a 
eologist who has spent considerable time 
uring the last few years in Greece in con¬ 
nexion with the American Sohool of Classical 
Studies.” As is well-known, the peculiar 
pottery found at Santorin or Thera has been 
usually assigned to about 2000 B.C., on the 
strength of certain geological arguments 
brought forward by M. Fouque ( Santorin et sea 
Eruptions, Paris, 1879). Mr. Washington here 
subjects these arguments to a very minute 
examination, with the object of showing that 
nothing whatever can be inferred with regard 
to the date of the great volcanic eruption, 
nor again with regard to the subsequent 
elevation of the surface. He goes so far as 
to maintain that geology is at present totally 
unable to solve the problems that are in¬ 
volved. On the other hand, he admits 
the validity of M. Fouque’s reasoning, from 
microscopical analysis, that the pottery must 
have been made in Santorin itself. Next 
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follows an article by Prof. Allan Marquand, of 
Princeton, in which he argues, as against 
Semper and others, that no certain evidence 
for the chronological sequence of Greek temples 
can be derived solely from a study of their 
architectural proportions. In particular, he 
examines the so-called “norms” of the series 
of five hexastyle Doric temples at Selinous, 
according to the measurements recorded by 
Hittorff. Mr. Myron B. Sanford has a paper 
on the Faun or Satyr of the Praxitelean type, 
which was discovered at Borne a year or two 
ago in the course of excavations on the 
Quirinal. He gives three photographs of it, 
and (for comparison) one of the Lucullus Faun 
in the Vatican. Among the minor articles, we 
may mention Prof. Halbherr’s report of his 
archaeological expedition to Crete, under the 
auspices of the American Institute, during the 
summer of 1894; an obituary notice of the 
Commendatore G. B. de Bossi, by Prof. A. L. 
Frothingham, who knew him well; an account 
of the foundation of an American school of 
architecture at Borne, under the charge of Mr. 
Austin W. Lord; and the fullest summary 
that we have read in English of the results of 
the French excavations at Delphi. We may 
add that this part completes the ninth annual 
volume of the Journal. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “Candida,” a domestic 
play in three acts—which is shortly to be 
produced by Mr. Bichard Mansfield at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York—was to be 
performed, for copyright purposes, at South 
Shields on Saturday of this week by members 
of the “ Arms and the Man ” company. 

Mr. Charles Hannan's play, “ A Frag¬ 
ment,” in which Mr. H. B. Irving appeared 
upon its production at Glasgow last December, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Samuel 
French. 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Henschel’s “ StabatJ Mater,” written 
for the last Birmingham Festival, was per¬ 
formed for the first time in London at the 
Albert Hall last Thursday week, under the 
direction of Sir J. Bamby. The solo parts 
were efficiently rendered by Mrs. Henschel, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, and the 
composer himself. The music is scholarly, and 
often highly effective. Mr. Henschel’s skill in 
writing and experience in singing -will always 
ensure a good work from his pen; but it is not 
in mortals to command inspiration. 

Herr Emil Sauer was again pianist at 
the Monday Popular Concert. He performed 
Schubert’s Fantasia in C (Op. 15), and dis¬ 
played, as usual, wonderful command of the 
keyboard. The reading of the music, however, 
was cold, and the coldness arose from his 
bravura style of rendering. It is impossible 
to interpret a great work worthily with the 
effect on the public before one’s eyes; and from 
the latter Herr Sauer seems seldom, if ever, 
free. The Brahms’ Trio in B (Op. 8, revised 
version) was interpreted by Messrs. Sauer, 
Joachim, and P. Ludwig. The pianoforte 
playing was fine, but often too loud. Mile. 
Sylvia Bita sang some light songs: her voice 
is of good quality, and her style excellent. 
Herr Joachim played several short solos. 

A concise dictionary devoted to British 
musicians is being prepared for issue by Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons, under the editorship of Mr. 
Frederick J. Crowest. It is intended to include 
the birth, native plaoe, branch of art, training, 
appointments, compositions, Ac., of all who 
have served the cause of nativo art. 
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THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS OF THE FAR EAST. 
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TYfPE-WRITING.—A Lsdy, experienced, 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facility 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
fiyourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 

IMPORTANT-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VIEWS PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
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UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

CHAIR OF LOGIC. 

The University Court ol the University oE Glasgow will, 
in the month of May or at tome subsequent date, proceed 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy tho above Chair in 
tliis University, now vacant. The Professor will bo re¬ 
quired to enter on his duties from 1st October nest, from 
which date the appointment will take t fleet. 

Tho normal salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 
£■00. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made od ritum nn ’ •■ulpmu, and carries 
with it the right to a pension on comliiiona proscribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodgo wiih the undersigned, 
who will furnish any further information desired, twenty 
copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials ho may deniro to submit, on or before 
Wednesday, 1st Mny, 1895. 

ALAN E. OLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

CARNARVONSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 

\J EDUCATION SCHEME. 

BOTTWNOG (DUAL) SCHOOL. 

A IIHA DMA8TER will shortly be appointed by the County Govern¬ 
ing Body of Carnarvonshire under the Welsh Intermediate Education 

^Salary, estimated for the first year, £200 (viz., £1-0, and Capitation 

Previous experience in teaching essential. To commence duties as 
soon as possible after Easter. The School is a Day Scho<>1 (Dual). Tiie 
lCftideuce now used by the Headmaster will be available forlus&uc- 

The Scheme anticipates that there will lie 33 B.«ys and '.3 Girls. 

Scholarships and Bursaries are given to promising 1> »ys anu Girls 
from Elementary Schools. - 

Applications and Testimonials (4o printed c >pies cf each) should be 
received by the undersigned on or before the lltli April. 1833. 

Canvassing strictly prohibited. , , 

Bottwnog is a rural part of Carnarvonshire. The School was au 
ancient Endowed Fr> •• Grammar School, but has lieen included as a 
dual County Sclio^. iu the Carnarvonshire Scheme fo. Intermediate 
Education. .... . , 

Thedistric* > * purely agricultural, and tc.icuiug will be expected, 
either by the lloidmaster or Assistant, such as will be useful to 
scholars intendiug to become farmers, or as regards Girls, in Dairy 
Work. 

J. H. Bodvel-Rohkkts, 

Clerk to the County Governing Body. 

Carnarv on, 27 th March. 1835.__..._ 


CARNARVONSHIRE INTERMEDIATE 

V EDUCATION SCHEME. 

PWLLHELI (DUAL) 8CU00L. 

A HEADMASTER will shortly be appointed by the Couuty 
(Governing Body of Carnarvonshire under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. 

Salary, estimated for the first year, £330 b is., £120, and Capitation 
Fees). 

Previous experience in teaching essential. 

To commence duties early in August, 181*3. 

The School will be a Day (Dual) School. 

There will be no residence attached thereto. 

The Scheme anticipates that there will lie 70 B>ys nud 33 Girls. 

The School will las started in hired icliool buildings, but new build¬ 
ings will be soon erected. 

It is uncertain how many scholars there will be at-.first. 

Scholarships and Bursaries will be given to promising Boys and Girls 
from Elementary Schools 

Applications and testimonials (40 printed copies of each) should be 
received by the undersigned ou or before April 20tli. Canvassing 
Btrictly prohibited. 

J. H. Bodykl-hobkut*, 

Clerk to the Couuty Governing Body. 
Carn arvon, 27th March , 1893. ___ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

Salary, £400 a Year. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER 
at University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with testimonials, 
to the College Registrar, not later than April 27. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the 1st of October. 

The appointment is for five years. 

For all particulars, apply to tho Reoistii Ait. 

OYAL LITERARY FUND. 


R 


H.R.H. THE DTJKE OF YORK, K.G., 

Will take the Chair at the l oth ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be 
held at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METRO POLE, S.W., 
on WEDNESDAY, May 8 , at 7 for 7.30 p.m. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary, A. Llewelyn Rohkiits. 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C._ 

QT. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

O OXFORD.—Public School, founded 18JKJ. to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities^ Army. 4c., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy¬ 
men, £60); Day Bovs, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, JolySOth.—Rev.T. F. Honso x. M.A., \\ arden. 

jgETHESDA COUNTY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, a MISTRESS qualified to earn grants under the Science 
and Art Department in some, at least, of the following subject* 
Physiology and Hvgicno, Cookery, Laundry, Dressmaking. House¬ 
hold Management, Botany, Drawing. 

A Degree or equivalent qualification desirable. 

Applicitiaw, together will, recent testimonials, to be Bent before 
April to to j (AV M , i. j. : , MTU D avies, Solicitor. Bethcsda. 

. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 

NATION for filling up about TWO VACANCIES on tho 
Foundation will bo hold on the 24th APRIL NEXT.—lor information 
apply to tho Bum*. St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 
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Ihe Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of htqh-c’oss 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Siadetice, and the leading Publishers. *or 
specimens, pri.es, &c., apply to the Manager. 


The Autot; 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 

totype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert, Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, Sc.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
R A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, It.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs front Art Objects 
and from Naturo can be teen at tho Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated W orks 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
II.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided* 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art- 
Send for the new Pamphlet, *’AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any addross. 

Tho AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp., 
freo, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


jyjESSRS 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. 

ABT REPRODUCERS, 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Ar« the sole representative* iu Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading Loudon Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND 4 CO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND 4 CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Rook Illustrations. 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate ccst 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARD EN LONDON 

catalogues 

C'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37, 80110 Square. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20 , SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

CAT ALU HUES post free on application. _ 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite tho British Museum), 

Supplies all Fokeign Books and Periodicals at tho most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. _ 

ESTABLISHED Ibfti. 

B I R K HECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, CbsnceryLane. London 
T WG-AN O-A ■ H A L F per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

r °T\Vo b pe°r“cENT! d on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on tho minima 

monthly balances, when notdrawn below flOt). • 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank. rcoeiTOS imaU sumson 
deposit,end allows Interest monthly on each completed fl 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

TOR TWO OU1NKAB FE B MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOB FIV E »B1LL1KQ8 PEE MONTH. q 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK^w.th 
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MACMILL AN & CO.'S N EW BOOKS 

SIB SAMUEL BAKER: a Memoir 

By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, FB.G.S.,BxecntOTtotho 
late Sir Samuel Baker, and A. 8. SILVA. WHITE, 
Honorary F.R.S.G.S., Author of "The Development of 
Africa," Ac. With Illustrations, Maps, and Portraits, 
8vo, 21b. ___ 

THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HIS- 

TORY. Edited by S. F. HARMER, M.A., and A. E. 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Volume Ilf., MOLLUSCS and 
BRACHIOPODS. By Rev. A. H. Coo**, M.A., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge; A. E. Shipley, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge; and F. K. L. 
Keep, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 

Medium 8vo, 17s. net. .... __ 

TIMES.—" Altogether, to judgo from this first volume, 
• The Cambridge Natural History ’ promises to fulfil all the 
expectations that its prospectus holds out.” __ 


SHORT STUDIES in NATURE KNOW¬ 
LEDGE. An Introduction to the Science of Physio¬ 
graphy. By WILLIAM GEE, Certificated Teacher of 
the Education Department, and of the Science and Art 
Department, Assistant Lecturer Manchester Field 
Naturalists’ Society. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. __ 

THE EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. 

By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., Honomry 
Principal, Imperial College of Engineering, Japan ; Life 
Governor of Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College; Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
Ac., Ac. 8vo, 10a. net. __ 

BY BUD YARD KIPLING. 

SOLDIERS THREE. The Story of 

thoGadsbys. In Black and White. Crown 8vo, fis. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, UNDER the 

DEODARS, THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other 
Stories. C rown 8vo, 6a. _ 

A TREATISE onBESSEL FUNCTIONS 

and their APPLICATIONS to PHYSICS. By A. GRAY, 
M.A., F.R.S.E., and G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s.net. 

MACMILLAN & 00., LONDON. 


WILL SHORTLY APPEAR. 

T he human epic. 

By J. P. ROWBOTHAM. 6s. 

THE EPIC POEM OF HUMANITY. 

Suliscribers* names to bo sent to J. F. Rowbotham, Academy Office. 

TPRNE8T ENGLAND; or, a Soul Laid 

Xl> Bare: a Drama for the Closet. ByJ. A. R £ R £E R J*te 
«, ” The Indian Drijjr News' Losnosi The 


60, Leadcnhall Street, 


MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

■JgOOKBELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTEBS, 
gOOK BINDEBS, 


AND 


IBRABIANS. 


TjiNGLlSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 

fJIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 
■jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

241 BB0MPT0N E0AD > 8 ’ W ’» and 

4 0 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

J LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards. Each 3s. 0d 


THE AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

" Mary Fenwick and her husband live and more and make us believo 
in them in a way whleb few but tho great masters of fiction have been 
able to compass. ■ —Athenaeum. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS- By Mabel Hart. 

•’ This story is distinguished by its pure and elegant English, and the 
refinement of its style and thought.. ..will recommend the story to all 
cultivated reader*. —Spectator. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and other Tales. 

By tho AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

“ The book is ritten with all Mrs Cralk’s grace of style, tho chief 
charm of which, after all. is ita simplicity."—Olaspour Herald. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or.Passages 

in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLhltO. 

“It is a good story well and dramatically told, which gives a lifelike 
picture of the end of the most stirring and heroic period of our 
national history.”— Queen. 

A MARCH in the RANKS By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL. 

“The Interest awakened by the opening of the tale never declines 
until the close, but rather, as is fitting, becomes richer and deeper. 

Academy. 

NINETTE- By the Author of “Vera,” 

“ Blue Roses,” Ac. 

•“Ninette* is evidently based on long and intimate acquaintance 
with French rural districts, is excellently written, and cannot fail to 
please.”—Scotsman. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 

“•A Crooked Path ’ il, to say the least, as good a novel as the best of 
the many good novels which Mrs. Alexander has written. — Graphic. 

ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 

“Every page of ‘One Reason Why' shows the mark of a fresh, 
vigorous mind. Tho style is good-in some parts excellent. It is clear, 
expressive, and often rhythmic.”— Scotsman. 

MATTME NOUSIE By G- Manville Fenn- 

•• Mr. Manvllle Fcnn has the gift of not only seeing truth, but of 
drawing it picturesquely. Uis portrait of Malimc Nuusie is faithful 
as well as touching. -Salimiav Heviixc. 

THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M- Robins 

‘“The Ides of March’ is a capital book .”—Literary H r orW. 

PART of the PROPERTY- By Beatrice 

WHITBY. 

“ It is refreshing to road a novel in which there is not a trace of slip¬ 
shod work.”—Spectator. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 

ADELINE SERGEANT. 

‘“Caspar Brooke’s Daughter* is ub good as other stories from the 
same hand—perhaps better .”—Athenaeum 

JANET. By Mrs Oliphant. 

•’’Janet' it one of the ablest of the author's reornt novels; ucihaps 
the ablest book of the kind that she has produced since the Larlingford 
series ."—Manchester Examiner. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By the Author 

of “ Mistress Beatrice Copo.” 


“Thanks to an interesting plot and a graphic as well as refined 
manner, 'A Kninbow at Night,' when onoe commenced, will not 
readily be laid aside."- Jfonuns Host . 

IN the SUNTIME of her YOUTH. By 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 

“ A sense of fairness pervades the l»ook which Is rarely found in the 
work of a lady. There is interest in it from first to last, and its pathos 
U relieved by touches of true humour ."-Illustrated London A'etos. 

mrTBB BOUVERIE By Mrs Molesworth- 

It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the prettiest stories 
which has appeared for years. —Hominy Poet. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By the 

Author of '* Two English Girls." 

‘‘The accomplished author of ‘Two English Girls’ has produced 
another novel of considerable merit. —Scotsman. 

THE WINNING of MAY. By the Author 

of “ Dr. Edith Romney." , 4t . .. . 

“ The book has this mcrit-the first merit of a novcl-that the reader 
is interested in the people rather than the plot, and that he watches the 
development of character rather than that of event. —Literary World. 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant. 

“ The plot 1 b good and thoroughly sustained from first t^last-^ 

THUNDERBOLT. By the Rev. J. Middleton 

MACDONALD. 

“‘Thunderbolt’ is an Australian rival of Claude Duval, and Mr. 
Macdonald records his daring feats with unflagging 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER By 

BEATRICE WHITBY. 

“ This is one of the most delightful novels wc have read for a long 
time."—if tacit and WAito. 

ROBERT CARROLL. By the Author of 

“ Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 

“ 4 Robert Carroll,’though by no means a noteworthy novel, has a 
winning tenderness, and it is oertainly worthy of the pen that wrote 
the story of ' Mistress Beatrice Cope. —Spectator. 

London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limited. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. IX. 


APRIL, 1895, No. 8, Is. 6d. 


Contents. 

J. DONOVAN. On Greek Jossives. 

W. E. HEITLAND. Notes on the Text of Lucan. 

R. G. BURY. Two Passages in Lncretins and in Varro. 
REVIEWS:— 

Hilberg on the Ovidian Pentameter. R. ELLIS. 
Editions of Claudian by Birt and by Kooh. J. P. 
POSTGATE. 

Hanvette on Herodotus. EVELYN ABBOTT. 

Hadley's Edition of the “ Hecuba.” E. B. ENGLAND. 
Kock’s Edition of the “ Clouds.” F. A. HIRTZEL. 

Sthler's Edition of the “ Protagoras.” J. A. TOWLE. 
De Mirmont’s “ Apofionios et Virgile. R. C. SEATON. 
Crosins on the Delphic Hymns. C. TORR. 

J. P. POSTGATE. On the MSS. of Propertius (A Beply). 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Schilling on the Legions I. Minervia and XXX. Ulpia. 
L. C. PURSER. 

Bandrillart on the Goddess of Victory. JANE E. 
HARRISON. 

MONTHLY RECORD.—SUMMARIES of PERIODIC 4LS. 
-ALFRED GUDEMAN. Notice of Dr. A. C. MER- 
RIAM.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


LE MOETE D’ARTHUR. By Syr 

THOMAS MALORY. Edited from the Original Edition 

(1485) of William Caxton by H. O. SOMMER. 3 vola.. 

4to, £2 10s. net, in stiff printed wrappers; or £3, Rox- 

burghe. 

•.* As is well known, Dr. Sommer’s Edition of the 
“Morto D'Arthur is in Three Volumes. Vol. I., Text, 871 
pages. Vol. II., Bibliographical Introduction, Various 
Readings, List of Names and Places, Glossary, 238 pages. 
Vol. III., Introductory Essay by Andrew Lang; Studies on 
the Sources of Le Morte D’Arthur, 384 pages. 

A larger number of copies of Vol. I. having been 
printed than of either Vol. U, or Vol. Ill, the pub¬ 
lisher has decided to offer these extra copies, stitched 
in plain wrappers, in 8 Parts, at 7a td. cash (postage 
and carriage extra). It is hoped that this offer wlU 
he acceptable to many students of English who wlal 
to have a faithful transcript of the Fifteenth Century 
original. 

Purchasers who desire at any subsequent time to com¬ 
plete the edition may do so on the following terms, but as 
the remaining stock of Vols. II. and III. is a small one, the 
prices cannot be kept open indefinitely. 

Vol- EE- £1 5b. net. 

Vol- in. STUDY on tho SOURCES of 

MALORY. £1 Is. net. 

Dr Somtxa’s Study on the Sources of Malory is the only 
work which aUows the Fifteenth Century compilation to be 
made use of by Students of the Arthurian cycle. 

Dr Sommbx's Edition is handsomely printed on good 
paper. It is hoped that the exceptionally low price now sot 
upon the Text will place it within the reach of all who wish 
to possess a beautif ul and scholarly edition of one of the 
noblest masterpieces of English literature. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the 

THOMA8 K NORTH, a xx*o°^ N8 WithSn 1 totoductton 

by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. To be completed in 
8 vols., averaging 432 pages. Will be issued in iAtm m- 
stalments of two volumes each, between the 16th May 
and the 16th December of the present year. 

(i) The subscription price is fixed at £3 12s. net, ex¬ 
clusive of carriage or postage, payable by instalments 
of 24s. before or on delivery of each instalment. 

(ii.) Subscribers who pay for the whole in advance before 
the issue—on the 16th May —of Vole. /., , cA f 

£3 Bat it must be distinctly understood that thispnce 
ia for cash before publication, and that if subscribers 
do not take advantage of the present offer they will be 
charged at the rate of I2s. per volume. 

Any copies that may remain unsold after completion 
of tho issue wifi at once lie raised in price. No single 
volume will under any circumstances be sold. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


Just ont. 

WAIFS and STRAYS of CELTIC 

TRADITION Vol. V. CLAN TRADITIONS and 

POPULAR TALES of th ° . W S^ E f lN G ^AMPBELlf 
nnrl ISLANDS Bv tho late Rev. J. G. CAM! BELL. 
With Momoir and Portrait of Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. (id. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

or APRIL, 1895, which contains, among other Articles 
of interest:—THE CREMATION of COLONEL OAL- 
VERLY (Conclusion).-LETTERS of EDWARD 
FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-1833.— 
"MADAME.” — “TO M-’E -KNOW’D.”-THE 
WITCHERY of the QUANTOCKS.—A MANCHESTER 
MAN of LETTERS.—A CAIRO SCANDAL (Con¬ 
clusion) .—4c. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION (1789 1800). By LOUI8 ADOLPHE 
THIERS. Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. In 5 vols„ 
demy 8vo, 45s. 


NOW READY. 

THE HISTORY of ROME. Bj 

THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated by WILLIAM 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. A Newand Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 5 vols., crown 8vo, 37s. 0d. 


NEW SIX-SH/LLINQ V0LUME8. 


THIS DAY. 

TODDLE ISLAND. 

BEING THE DIARY OF LORD BOTTSFORD 
OF ENGLAND. 

In one vol., crown 8 vo, 6s. 

NOW BEADY. 

THE MODEL of CHRISTIAN 

GAY. By HORACE ANNE3LEY VACHEL. 

“ A very well-written and interesting story, in which one 
is glad to find no touch of psychological nastiness. The 

S hases of Californian life which Mr. Vachel chooses to 
epict are, indeed, much concerned with human nature’s 
seamy side; but the author’s handling shows discretion 
and restraint.”-— Globe. 

** An excellent story of life in California. The author is 
exceedingly successful in dealing with character. Tho book 
is full of interesting, often exciting, situations, from a 
lynching to a fight with a bear .”—Yorkshire Post. 


NOW READY. 

THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 

By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” Ac. 
“That clever Canadian writer, Miss L. Dougall, is 
steadily improving. Her latest novel is both more spon¬ 
taneous and more artistic than the book that preceded it. 

.The story of Caius and his mermaid is a pretty idyl 

that will linger long in the memory of its readers.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF 

THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME. 

THE SHADOW 

OF ASHLYDYAT 

(53,000rd Thousand) 

is Just Ready, as follows:— 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the Ss. 6d 
Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainor 
binding, price 2s. 

To be followed at regular monthly intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NOW READY. 

THE TRAGEDY OF 
FOTHERINGAY: 

Founded on the recently published Journal of 
D. Bourgoing, Physician to Mary, Queen of Scots. 

BT TUB 

Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT, 

of Abbottford. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece of the Blair 
Portrait, and other Six Illustrations. 

Square 8 vo, price 12s. 6 i. net. 


READY ON APRIL 9. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. 

BY TUB 

Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., 

Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester. 
Demy 8 vo, price 24s. 

NOW READY. 

A HISTORY OF 
SLAVERY AND SERFDOM. 

BY 

JOHN KELLS INGRAM, LL.D. 

Crown 8 vo, doth, price Rs. 

NOW READY. 

HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. 

By W. EARL HODGSON. 

Crown 8 vo, price 6 s. 

NOW READY. 

THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 

Crown 8 vo, buckram, price 6 s. 

NOW READY. 

SONGS OF THE SEA 
AND LAYS OF THE LAND. 

BY 

CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 

Large crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. 

NOW READY. 

Vols. I. and II. of a NEW EDITION of 

THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN 
DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA. 

By MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 
SAAVEDRA. 

Done into English, with Notes Original and 
Selected, 

By HENEY EDWABD WATTS. 

To BS CoHPLBTBD IN FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

Large crown 8 vo, cloth, price 6 s. each. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

NOW BEADY, complete in 8 vols , 9 j. each. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 

Cassell’s History 

of England. 

WITH NEARLY 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Expressly Executed for this Edition by Leadiny 
Artists of the Day. 

“ Tho most interesting, instructive, and entertaining 
bi tory of our country which has yet seen the light is 
‘ Cassell’s History of England.’ "—Standard. 

*.* A Prospectus giving all particulars forwarded free 
on application. 

NOW BEADY, complete in 4 vols , la. 6 d. each. 

The Story of Africa and 
its Explorers. 

By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A , 

F L.8., F.R.Q. 8 ., &■:. 

With about 800 Original Illustrations 
from Authentic Source:. 

“Every page is fall of valuable info mation .. One 
might almost forget that this is a learned work, so exciting 
are the adventures which it contains.”— standard. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. Salt,’, 
Autobiography is Marly exhausted, and a THIRD 
EDITION is in preparation. 

In 2 vols., demy 8 vo, 32s. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTUBE3 OF 

George Augustus Sala. 

Written by HIMSELF. 

“ Very interesting and entertaining.”— The Times. 

” Delightful reminiscences.”— Punch. 

Uniform with Stanley Weyman's " Man in Black.’’ 

The Avenger of Blood. 

By J. MAOLAREN COBBAN, 

Author of “ The Red Sultan,” &c. 

224 pages, crown 8 vo, doth gilt, price 3 <. 6 d. 
_ [Ready sho rtly. 

New Work by Author of “ The Iron Pirate,” “ The 
Sea Wolves," $c. 

Ready shortly, price 6 j. 

The Impregnable City. 

By MAX PEMBERTON. 

V “ The Iron Pirate” (5s.) and “ The Sea Wolves ” 
(6s.), by the same Author, have both been reprinted 
to meet the large and continuous demand. 

Third Edition Nearly Exhausted. Fourth Edition in 
Preparation. 

A King’s Diary. 

By PEBOY WHITE, 

Author of "MB. BAILEY-MARTIN.” 

Price le. 4d. 

The Literary World savs: “ One is absolutely staggered 
with the strong ending." 

Beady In a few days. 

The Governor’s Guide to 
Windsor Castle. 

By the Most Noble the M ABQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 
Profusely Illustrated. 

Limp doth, Is., doth gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 

The Oovernor of Windsor Castle furnishes in this 
Quire a book equally acceptable to visitors to the 
Castle and to those who desire au authoritative 
historical and descriptive handbook to Her 
Majesty’s principal residence. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitsd, 
London ; Paris and Meluoukns. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1895. 

No. / 196, New Seriei. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

TUB HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE MARSHAL. 

L'Histoire de Guillaume le Marshal, Comte 
de Striguil et de Pembroke. Edited by 
Paul Meyer. Yol. II. (Paris: Soci6t6 
de l’Histoire de France.) 

The present volume contains the second 
instalment of the great poem discovered by 
M. Paul Meyer some years ago among the 
M8S. in the library of the late Sir Thomas 
Phillipps at Cheltenham. M. Meyer now, 
after an interval of three years, presents us 
with the remainder of the text of the poem, 
consisting of some 9000 lines (vv. 10153 to 
19214), together with a detailed glossary 
of the whole poem, which occupies nearly 
sixty octavo pages. A third volume wiil 
contain an abridged translation of the com¬ 
plete work, with an analytical table, and 
introductory essay dealing with the various 
literary and historical questions connected 
with the poem. 

While no less interesting than the first 
portion from a literary point of view, this 
Becond half is perhaps even more important 
as a historical document. Among other 
valuable contributions to the history of the 
period is a long and detailed account, 
running to nearly a thousand lines, of the 
battle of Lincoln and of the various opera¬ 
tions in connexion with it. On this subject 
M. Paul Meyer will doubtless have some¬ 
thing to say in his forthcoming essay. 

We get one or two interesting glimpses 
of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. There is an 
entertaining account of an interview between 
him and Cardinal Peter of Capua, who was 
sent by the Pope at the instance of the 
crafty Philip-Augustus to attempt a media¬ 
tion between the two kings. The interview 
begins peaceably enough. The Cardinal, 
who is described as being “ yellower than a 
kite’s foot ” : 

“ Plus fu jaunes que pig d’esooufle 

comes in and salutes the king “ as a good 
son of holy mother Church,” and begins his 
harangue thinking he is going to have it 
all his own way. But Richard will not 
hear of peace unless the French king gives 
back everything he has taken; and on the 
Cardinal hinting that that is more than can 
be expected, Richard bids him tell Philip 
that in that case he will never make peace 
so long as he can mount a horse: 

‘‘ ‘Alfz done a Deu! ’ diet li reis, 

‘ Quer ja autrement n’avendra 
Ne ja en pais ne la tendra 
Taut com puisse en cheval monter; 

Ifant li poez bien confer.’ ” 

(Vv. 11494 8.) 
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The Cardinal then tries another tack, and 
appeals to Richard as a crusader: 

“ ‘ Ha! size,’ diet li chardonals, 

• Taut eat cest granz peobiez et mala 
Qu’entre vos dens a u grant guerre ! 

Perdue en iert la seinte terre 
De Jerusalem, se Usi dure.’ ” 

(Yv. 11499-503.) 

But Richard retorts that if his own 
dominions had been left undisturbed by the 
king of France he might have remained in 
Syna and have made a dean sweep of the 
Saracens: 

“ Se l’om m’eiiet laiseie 
Ma terre en pais quite tenir, 

Qu’il ne m’en esteiist venir, 

Tote la terre as Suliens 
Fust nete et quite des paiens.” 

(Vv. 11512-16.) 

Having failed in his efforts to induce 
Richard to make peace or even consent to a 
truce on the terms proposed, the Cardinal 
proceeds to demand, on behalf of the Pope, 
the surrender of the Bishop of Beauvais, 
who had been taken prisoner while in Mins 
against the English king—“ it is not right, 
he says, “ to keep the holy man in prison ” : 
“ Si eat torz de tenir tel homme 
Qui est et enoinz et sacrez.” 

At this demand Richard breaks out into 
fury: the bishop, he cries, was not taken 
prisoner as bishop, but as an armed knight; 
and as to the Pope, who had turned a deaf 
ear to all his appeals when he was himself 
a prisoner, he had half a mind to send him 
back his Cardinal in such a plight as would 
serve to remind him of the King of England: 
“ 1 Par mon chief ! oins est dessacrez,’ 

Dist li reis, * e fans creations ! 

Ne vous creirei i mea de riens. 

Ne fu pas comma avetque pris 
Mia comma chevalier de pris, 

Toz aimez, le hielme laciez.’ 

• * * * * 

‘ Oertes, s’os ne fuseiez meeeaiges, 

Ja garant ne vos i fust Bomme 
Que vos n’en portissiez tel somme 
Qu’os mostrisaiez a l’apoetoire 
Por aveir mes faiz en memoire! ’ ” 

(Vv. 11590 foil.) 

Finally losing all self-control, he drives the 
Cardinal out with a torrent of abuse, warning 
him never to let him set eyes on him again: 
“ Fuiez de ci, dant traitor, 

Mentieres, trichieres e fals 
E d’iglises simonials ! 

Gardez que en champ ne en veis 
Jamie devant mei ne vos veie! ” 

(Vv. 11618-22.) 

Then half beside himself with rage Richard 
goes out and shuts himself up in his room, 
f um ing and furious “ like a wounded wild- 
boar ” ; while the Cardinal returns to the 
king of France and complains of Richard’s 
violence, describing how, when he demanded 
the release of the bishop, Riohard glared at 
him and turned fiery red with fury, so that 
he expected every minute the king would 
fly at him! 

“ Li legaz s’en parti ilors, 

Quer tart li fa que il fust hors. 

• * • • • 

A1 rei dist: ‘ N’est pist debonaire 
Cist reis ou vos avez afaire, 

N’est pas aigneals, bieu le veons, 

Bins est plus tiers que uns lions . . . 

Quant de l’avesque le requis 
De Bealveis . . . 

m’esgarda cn sorcillant 
Et rogi plus que fu ardant, 

Si que ge ne gardoe Tore 
Ne mats que il me coruat sore ! ” 

(Vv. 11623 foU.) 
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We get a picture of another kind in the 
description of the knighting and ooronation 
of the young king Henry rfl. After John’s 
death it became a question of getting his 
successor crowned with as little delay as 
possible. At a council held at Gloucester it 
was decided that the young Henry should 
receive knighthood at the hands of the 
Marshal, and be crowned by the Pope’s 
Legate; and we have the picture of the 
small boy knight, dressed in his miniature 
royal robes, being carried into the Minster, 
and after the ceremony being carried out 
again immediately to have his robes of state 
taken off lest he should get over-tired s— 

“ Et 11 li ourent tote veie 
Vestuz sea petiz dras realz. 

Ohivalier fu petiz et bealz. 

Li hilt borne qui laienz erent 
Entre elf al moatier le porterent. 

* • * • • 

Quant il fu enoinz e sacrez 
E li services fu flnez, 

Si ne se voldrent pas atendre 
A 1’enfant qui trop esteit tendre 
Li chevalier, einz le portfirent 
En lor braz oil qui laienz erent . . . 

Des qu’en la chambre le porterent. 

Sea reals dras la li ost6rent 
Qui trop peserent, e bien flxent: 

D’autres gamemenz le vestirent.” 

(Vv. 15322 foil.) 

A great deal of space is devoted to the 
warlike operations of Louis in England. 
The French seemed to think they were 
going to make an easy conquest of the 
country, and boasted that England was 
theirs, and that they intended to drive out 
the English and use the land for their own 
purposes. But their boasting availed them 
little, says the poet. “I myself,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ saw a hundred of their slain bring 
eaten by dogs between Winchester ana 
Romsey.” 

The shiftiness and meanness of John’s 
character are well brought out, and stand 
in sharp contrast to the nobility of the old 
Marshal, who remains loyal to the king in 
spite of all the provocation he has received 
at his hands. 

The closing scene, the aged Marshal on 
his death-bed, is described at some length. 
Being told by one of his attendant knights 
that the clergy held no one could be saved 
who did not restore what he had taken, the 
grim old warrior retorts that the clergy 
were too much given to dose-shearing: 

“ Trop nos vunt barbi'ant de pz4a; ” 
as for himself, he had taken prisoner in his 
time five hundred knights, whose arms and 
chargers he had kept; and if on that 
account he was to be denied the Kingdom 
of Heaven, then there was no help for it, 
for he could not give them back. Later on 
the old man — he was nearly eighty— 
astonishes his attendant by expressing a 
strong desire to sing: he had not felt such 
a longing to sing for years past, he says, as 
he had been feeling for the last three days. 
His companion encourages him to indulge 
his fancy, in the hope (apparently) that it 
might bring back his appetite. 

“ Sire bhantez, 

Por amor Deu, si vos poez 
En ce metre peine ne cure. 

Si se coufortereit nature 
Dedenz vos; ce serreit bien ftt: 

Si vos en revendreit le h&t. 

Se Deu pleist, ce serreit meatier; 

8’avnez talent de mangier.” 

(Vv. 18539-46.) 
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With the capriciousness of a sick mao, 
however, the old earl declines, for fear 
those around him should think he had taken 
leave of his senses. He makes one of his 
daughters sing to him instead, and when 
she breaks down he rates her and prompts 
her with the words. The very simplicity of 
the description enhances the vividness of 
the scene. In the following passage we get 
another glimpse into the sickroom just 
before the end of all: the old man is lying 
motionless with his face to the wall; his son 
enters and, thinking him asleep, hushes the 
attendants, but the Marshal rouses himself 
and asks who is there, and complains that 
he cannot sleep; then he turns over once 
more and the death-agony begins: 

“ Quant li fllz et lea autres genz 
Entrerent devant Ini leienz, 

Si a’ert li cuena ai atom 4 
Que devera le mar a’ert tome. 

En p6j ae geeeit queiement. 

H quiderent yeraiement, 

For le repoa, qu’il ae dormiat; 

E li genylea Marechal diet: 

I Por Deu! teaiez vos de parler, 

Leaaic z mon aeignor repoaer.’ 

Je ne aal ai leaentendi, 

M4a neporquant il a’eaperi, 

Lora ai demanda: ' Sites mei 
Qui eat cbaienz ? ’—* Qe ani, par fei; 
Johans d'Erlee ani,’ diet il. 

• Eat ce Johans ?’—‘ Bel aire, oil.’ 

II diet: * Ne me pnia endormir, . . 

Por (orner aei lots s'eatendi. 

Bementres qn’a ce entendi 

Lora le pristreut sanz nul resort 
Lea granz eapointea de la mort.” 

(Vy. 18803 foil.) 

Now that we are in possession of the com¬ 
plete text of the poem of William the 
Marshal, we are enabled to appreciate fully 
the great value of the discovery made by 
M. Paul Meyer. The editor himself ranks 
the work very high, setting it above every 
composition of a similar character, whether 
in verse or prose, anterior to Froissart. 
Whether we agree with this estimate or 
not, there can be no question that the poem 
is a document of the first importance, whether 
from a literary or an historical point of 
view. No future historian of the period 
can safely afford to neglect such a store¬ 
house of information concerning not only 
the great events, but also the manners and 
customs, even to their minutest details, of 
the seventy-eight years (1141 to 1219) em¬ 
braced by this remarkable work. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to 
M. Paul Meyer on the completion of his 
task. Thanks to his untiring zeal and in¬ 
dustry, the precious poem winch he had the 
good fortune to rescue from oblivion, and 
which, it must be remembered, exists in one 
MS. only, is now placed beyond the reach of 
accident, and is given to the world in an 
edition which is a monument of his patienoe 
and critical ability, A glance at the fac¬ 
simile page of the MS. prefixed to the 
present volume will give some idea of the 
difficulties of the task which M. Meyer has 
so successfully accomplished. Not the least 
puzzling part of it must have been the 
identification of some of the place names. 
Thus Torksey appears in the MS. as eortesie 
(v. 16238) ; Newark as Ne vuerce (v. 16201) ; 
Kingston as Quingestone (v. 17702) ; Beading 
as Badigues (v. 17943) and Badigne (v. 18912); 
Caversham as Cavretsan (v. 18428); and so 


on. Occasionally the soribe has substituted 
the wrong name altogether; thus he gives 
Winchester ( Wincestre) as the place of 
King John’s burial instead of Worcester 
(Wirecettre ), while Zautron is substituted 
for Ohalus ( Chaslus) in the account of King 
Bichard’s death. 

Before concluding this notice, a word or 
two must be said about the glossary, which 
is of the highest value, not only as a help 
towards the understanding of the poem 
itself, but also as a contribution to the study 
of the Langue <F Oil in its, to us perhaps on 
this side the Channel, most interesting form. 
M. Paul Meyer has spared no pains over 
this part of his work, as is evident from a 
cursory glance at such articles as A, which 
occupies a page to itself, or JEitre. We 
ought to mention that a good deal of matter 
is included besides the glossary proper, 
there being lists of proverbs, peculiar oaths, 
and so on, as well as discussions as to the 
meaning of various phrases that occur in 
the poem. Some of the latter are exceed¬ 
ingly curious, and are met with here for 
the first time. We notice several references 
to the New English Dictionary, to which, as 
Dr. Murray can testify, M. Paul Meyer is a 
valued contributor. 

Paget Toynbee. 


Life of Adam Smith. By John Rae. 

(Macmillans.) 

Many Lives of Adam Smith have been 
written since that philosopher passed away 
in 1790 ; but this is the first that leaves 
the reader with any sense of completeness. 
When we reach the last page we feel that 
we have been brought by this biographer, 
as nearly as may be, to the end of attainable 
knowledge on the subject. A stray letter 
may yet be found, some items of family his¬ 
tory ascertained,* and a coincidence or two 
pointed out; but the bulk of letters and 
notices, facts, myths, and falsehoods con¬ 
cerning Adam Smith as a person would 
seem to be bound safe together in this 
volume for all time. 

The biographer presents the results of his 
long and exhaustive researches without any 
trappings or rhetoric; and, though sometimes 
drawn into an argument by the needs of the 
case, he keeps rigidly within his limits; he 
is biographer, not commentator. He begins 
with the oirth and ends with the death of 
his hero. He gives few or no general 
estimates, leaving, as he may rightfully do, 
every reader of his hero’s books to make his 
own estimates for himself. 

Adam Smith was bom in 1776 in the 
“ lang toon ” of Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire; and, 
after attending the grammar school there, 
soon to be associated with Carlyle and 
Irving, went to Glasgow College, and thence 
to Oxford, with a Snell exhibition at Balliol. 
At Oxford he remained six years, 1740 to 
1746 ; and Mr. Bae is the first to give us a 
clear idea of his life there. He stayed up 
even in the Ion g vacation, because the j ourney 
to Scotland was long and costly. He learned 
little from Oxford teachers. Every one 
knows his emphatic condemnation of them. 

* Sco the correspondence printed in the Scotsman 
far March 20, 21, and 22. 
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Tet he seems to have taken his bachelor’s 
degree; and his long residence in term 
ana out of term enabled him to follow his 
own lines of reading: 

“ Balliol was not then a reading college, as it 
is now. A claim is set np in behalf of some of 
the other Oxford colleges that they kept the 
lamp of learning lit even in the darkest days 
of last century; but Balliol is not one of them. 
It was chiefly known in that age for the 
violence of its Jacobite opinions” (p. 22), 
rednoed to practice in occasional riots. 

But the Balliol library was more accessible 
than the Bodleian; and Adam Smith used 
it freely, to advance his knowledge of 
classical literature in particular. He had 
laid aside for the time the preference he 
had shown in Glasgow for mathematics. 

“ Exoept for the great resource of study, 
his life at Oxford,” writes his biographer, 
“ seems not to have been a very happy 
one” (p. 24). The hard study and the 
Oxford climate injured his health. Bishop 
Berkeley’s tar water was tried in vain for 
lassitude and scurvy. But this illness was 
only one of his miseries at Oxford. Balliol 
was then an injnsta ntverca to her Scotch 
undergraduates. In a letter to the Glasgow 
Senatus in 1744 the Snell exhibitioners 
petitioned for redress of grievances. A few 
years later the Master of Balliol, Dr. Leigh, 
professed to discover that they wanted to be 
transferred to some other college because 
they had “ a total dislike to Balliol.” Balliol 
in 1776 proposed to transfer them to Hert¬ 
ford ; but the proposal was declined. It is 
significant that Adam Smith made no lasting 
friendship at Oxford, except with Douglas, 
afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. 

On the next stages of his life his bio¬ 
grapher throws all the newest lights. If 
David Laing is right, Adam Smith’s first 
published work was an edition (in 1748) of 
the Poems of Hamilton of Bangour, author 
of “The Braes of Yarrow.” It has, of 
course, been long known that his first 
lectures were on literature, and were de¬ 
livered in Edinburgh (1748-9) ; but in this 
connexion Mr. Bae is able to bring out, 
more skilfully than had been done 
before, the proofs that Adam Smith was 
neither plagiarist nor in fear of plagiarists 
(pp. 33, 203, 215, &o.). The philosopher 
was no poet himself, though he once wrote 
verses; and as a critic he is not always 
admirable. We can hardly, however, feel 
quite sure that he was guilty of the extra¬ 
ordinary dicta on poetry and poets reported 
in the Bee Magazine of 1791 (see Bae, 
chapter xxv.). 

Adam Smith became professor at Glasgow 
in 1751, and remained there till 1763. No 
one could have been more diligent in the 
business of the chair and of me college. 
Mr. Bae brings the whole scene excellently 
before the mind’s eye. He shows us how 
Adam Smith played his part as a citizen of 
a rising city : how he learned from the West 
India merchants and the manufacturers, how 
he helped Foulis and James Watt, in how 
many debating dubs of Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow he was indispensable. Adam Smith was 
“ quaestor ” or treasurer of the college, and 
did more than his share of work for it. But 
he found time to write the Moral Sentiments 
(1759), andmade himself known to the greater 
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world. Charles Townshend tempted him 
away from the university in 1763 to go abroad 
aa tutor to the young Buecleuch, with £300 
salary for the two and a half years of travel 
and £300 of pension for life thereafter. His 
income at Glasgow had been less than £200. 
Though notoriously absent-minded, he seems 
to have proved an excellent “ guide, phil¬ 
osopher, and friend ” to the young man. For 
his own part he saw the world under excellent 
auspices, made many useful acquaintances 
in Paris and elsewhere, and bent his 
thoughts all the better to the writing of his 
Wealth of Nation*. Begun in France, the 
book was finished, after about twelve years’ 
labour, in 1776. His contemporaries were 
not certain that his earlier book was not the 
better; but the world has long ago made 
up its mind on the question, and but for 
the Wealth of Nation* there would have 
been no call for a Life of Adam Smith 
on the scale of the biography before 
us. Mr. Bae gives good reasons (pp. 294 
and 320, 321) for thinking that Lord 
North borrowed four new taxes (on man- 
servants, goods sold by auction, houses, 
and malt) from Adam Smith’s book, and 
suggests that in all probability the author 
owed to that minister his appointment to a 
Oommissionership of Customs in Edinburgh 
at £600 a year (January, 1778). The ap¬ 
pointment was no sinecure; and the philoso¬ 
pher, whose health was already failing, 
found neither strength nor leisure to write 
anymore books, though, in his own pathetic 
words, he “ meant to have done more,” and 
hoped against hope for the strength and the 
leisure. In this respect his friend Hume 
was a contrast. Hume said on his death-bed 
that he found it hard to give Charon any 
good reason for refusing to step into his 
boat, having done all that he could reason¬ 
ably have wished to do. 

Adam Smith made Hume the burner of 
his manuscripts; Hume tried to make Adam 
Smith the publisher of his, or, at least, of 
one which he justly ranked among his 
best, the Dialogues on Natural Beligion. 
The persistent refusal of Adam Smith 
to have anything to do with the 
Dialogues is ascribed by Mr. Bae partly 
to worldly prudence. But it may be sup¬ 
posed that Adam Smith disliked the task 
because he disagreed with the conclusions of 
the book, and yet was debarred by the cir¬ 
cumstances from refutation of them. One 
of the very few criticisms that occur to a 
reader on Mr. Bae’s treatment of his mate¬ 
rials relates to the correspondence of Smith 
and Hume. It is hard to see why the letter 
of 12th Dec., 1763, is not given complete, 
as it is by MaeCulloch in the facsimile 
attached to his separate Life of Adam Smith. 
The omitted poriion throws some light on 
his relation to French writers. 

The want of a portrait is a more serious 
matter. But it is fortunately not beyond 
remedy, as new editions may be surely ex¬ 
pected. The book will reap the gratitude 
of all who have ever tried to realise to 
themselves the living personality of 
one who persuaded one generation and 
governed the next. Adam Smith was 
an independent thinker: he owed most to 
his native teachers, and the foundations 
on which he built were Scotch and not 


French. He was a strong character, making 
up his own mind, known to be wise as well 
as learned, and consulted by students, pupils, 
colleagues, friends, philanthropists, and 
statesmen. He put his heart as well as 
his head-into his work. He was devoted to 
his mother and to his friends, especially 
to Hume. His pleasures were simple, but 
he was no hermit. He was true to himself 
and thorough in his work. He was candid 
and just ana generous. Such is the impres¬ 
sion we get from his latest biographer; and 
we may aocept it the more confidently 
because Mr. Bae has a full share of the 
candour and impartiality of his author. 

James Bonab. 


Poem» Dramatic and Lyrical. By Lord De 
Tabley. Second Series. (John Lane.) 

In the same pretty binding, diapered with 
rose petals, gold on green, which formed so 
appropriate a coat to the first series of Lord 
de Tabley’s Poem* Dramatic and Lyrical, 
the poet now presents us with another 
volume, which is full of verse as majestic 
and finely coloured as any he has published 
before. There is no sign of falling off in 
the power of his fancy, or in his command 
of an unusually rich vocabulary; his themes 
are as high and his -treatment of them as 
lofty as ever; nor is there any change in 
other things. Enthusiastic still in his devo¬ 
tion to classic song, keen as ever in his 
observation of nature, comparatively ill at 
ease and infelicitous when he sings of more 
common and daily matters, his work from 
first to last bears the impress of a refined 
and original mind, which follows its own 
ideal without regard to the shifting tastes 
and fashions of the day. 

One only of these pieces has been pub¬ 
lished before—“ Orpheus in Hades”—now 
reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, and 
one of the finest he has written; but 
besides this there are two others, which, if 
not quite so good, at least deserve a place 
on the same line. These are “ Circe” and 
“ The Death of Phaiithon.” Though the 
“ Circe ” is more lyrical in measure, being 
irregular and broken likea chorus, ‘‘Orpheus 
in Hades ” is perhaps more remarkable as 
a mere feat of song. It is in blank 
verse which keeps a stateliness throughout, 
but is so varied in cadence, swells and falls 
so flexibly in response to the inner emotion, 
and is sustained at so high a pitch of passion, 
that one is scarcely conscious of any metrical 
limit. Nothing in the poem is finer than 
the opening of the invocation to Proserpine. 

“ Queen, thou shalt hearken by the breath and 
fragrance 

Of those old lawns at Enna: by the gales 
That woke the drooping sister-violets, 

And mingled all the sward with musky thyme: 
By the trembling iris, by the speckled eye-bright, 
By the zoned orchis like a purple bee, 

By the rich mountain-tulip’s splendid wings 
Dropt like a flame-tuft on the shelving crag : 

By the grey headland o’er the crescent bay: 

By the faint ripple of the island foam: 

By the sails that swept so proudly up the sea. 

By the stem galleys, pulsing golden oars, 

By every tuneful wind and wasted wave, 

By virgin innocence and vestal tears, 

And by thine own immortal maidenhood 
Ah, by remembrance of those asphodels— 

The lUy of the Elycian heroes’ rest— 

The asphodels fl'ing groundward in dismay 


From thy faint trembling hands and Angers pure, 
What time the sudden chariot and wild stems 
Rolled as a whirlwind, rushing up behind, 

While on thy bare and ivotied shoulder came 
Their breathing like the bellows of a forge— 

And he, the demon lover, from the car 
Stept as a cloud of gloom, and in his folds 
Wrapt thee, and night closed on thy radiant 
eyes.” 

In “ Oirce ” there is more exuberance of 
fancy, more of that rich confusion of 
jewelly colour, caught perhaps from Beats, 
but made his own in many well-remembered 
passages of former poems. The whole poem 
is almost cloyed with deadly sweets; and it 
is difficult to tell which u the finest, the 
description of the witoh herself— 

“ Lovelier than all paradise, 

A drop of Qod’s own dew, 

Distilled into a rainbow from blue ice 
Where falcon never flew ”— 

or of her shrine of Love—“ a charnel 
masked with rose ”—where 

“ Beneath the altar floors 
The poisoned adder waits. 

Behind the agate doors 
And round the burnished gates 
The mighty pythons ooil ” : 

or of her dead lovers— 

“ Beyond thy sway 
Into a deeper day, 

Fast, unremembered wrecks of vain desire, 
And broken lutes of passion’s golden lyre: 

Thy might is ended where the grave begins, 

And thy innocuous spells 

Fa'l by the margin of the sea of sins, 

Done with as empty shells.” 

The word “ lutes ” seems to be a misprint. 
Such extracts, however, give but an im¬ 
perfect notion of the beauty of the poem as 
a whole, and “ The Death of Phaiithon ” is 
perhaps still harder to quote, from than 
“ Circe.” This poem, perhaps all of them, 
might be strengthened by judicious curtail¬ 
ment ; but it is very strong as it is, and the 
fury of the wild ride and the shock of the 
catastrophe are well balanced by the lovely 
lament for the hapless charioteer with which 
it concludes: 

“ Be merciful, ye flowers, and cover him: 

Be silent, birds and bees: gray fountains weep; 
Let bis fair sisters come with wild lament, 

And in their fresh hands bring the cypress bough, 
And let the dirge begin. Thou shalt be mourned, 
More than IdaUa mourned her shepherd lost. 
And softly on thy arm shall fall the tear 
Of kindred maidens. They shall wrap thy limbs 
In costly cerements, as a monarch’s son, 

And hide thy ashes in a marble tomb, 

And give thee yearly rites and garlands due 
As, in the train of each revolving spring, 

The sad day lives again; and men shall tell 
Thy story through the never-ending years.” 

These are perhaps the simplest lines in 
the volume, but they are also some of the 
most beautiful, and serve to show that the 
charm of Lord de Tabley’s muse is inde¬ 
pendent of those rich ornaments with which 
he loves to decorate her. 

Next, if not in its different way equal to 
these fine semi-lyrical narratives, is the 
closing poem of “ The Wine of Life.” In 
this we find the poet’s creed and inspiration. 
His heart, at least his literary heart, is not 
in the century in which he lives. There he 
finds little to sing about except disappoint¬ 
ment, the falseness of love, the uncertainly 
of fate; only in the beauty of Nature does 
the present day seem to afford pleasure or 
i,solace to his muse. From the “rabble 
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din ” of the present his spirit flies for rest 
to that “ rich tract ” of classical literature 
where he can still hear the flute of Pan— 
see heroes ‘‘stride mist-like through the 
asphodel.” 

“ A brood cup brimmed with mighty red 
There silent years to us assign; 

From old r alemian vineyards shed, 

The Roman sends the Teuton wine. 

Old Fauns hare breathed against the grapes, 
Old-world aromas haunt the bowl; 

Still music of forgotten shapes, 

Dim pathos of a Fagan soul. 

Then from those dark and glimmering lands, 
From altars decked with ivy trail. 

Old Flaccus reaches out his hands 
And bids the mild barbarian hail.” 

If this were Lord de Tabley’s first volume, 
some of the smaller lyrics would deserve 
attention; but, with the exception perhaps 
of the fine sonnet on “ Roland at Ronces- 
valles,” there is little which rises near to 
the level of the poems already dealt with. 
In the crowd of the young poets of the day 
there are many who can excel Lord de 
Tabley in the nimbler dexterities of versi¬ 
fication ; but he may well be content, for he 
is one of the very few who still can build 
the lofty line. 

Cosmo Monkhoube. 


The Defence of Plevna. By William V. 

Herbert. (Longmans.) 

Those who believe in the “pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war ” should 
read this book. Special correspondents too 
often see only the ornamental fringe of a 
campaign; Mr. Herbert, being an actual 
combatant, has beheld enough of horrors to 
be a peace-man for life. He entirely agrees 
with Lowell: 

“ Ez fer war, I call it murder— 

There you hev it plain and flat; 

I don’t want to go no finder 
Than my Teetyment fer that.” 

That he was not singular in regarding 
emperors, courtiers, and politicians as 
responsible for the unspeakable atrocities 
of the Russo-Turkish campaign, there is 
abundant evidence in his book. After the 
third battle of Plevna one mutilation too 
ghastly for words made a German surgeon 
exclaim: “ Such a sight one ought to show 
to the kings and emperors! ” And, again, 
the scene in the streets of Plevna on the 
night of September 12: “ What a babel of 
tongues! Men praying, lamenting, cursing 
their rulers for having laid them low, in 
Russian, Roumanian, Turkish, Arabic, Cir¬ 
cassian, snatches of Bulgarian, French, un¬ 
known dialects.” Alter thirty hours of 
continual slaughter — the third battle of 
Plevna—Ghazi Osman Pasha inflicted on 
the Russians the severest defeat they have 
sustained since Frederick the Great’s victory 
at Zorndorf. 

It is impossible to praise too highly 
Osman Pasha’s genius for war. With his 
single corps he held in check for four and 
a half months one of the largest armies the 
world has ever seen. He surrendered at 
length, but only to hunger. 

In round numbers, the Russians invested 
Plevna with 250,000 men (inclusive of 
Ro um an i a n s) and 700 guns, while Osman 
Pasha defended Plevna with 60,000 men 
and 100 guns. The taking of Plevna 


(according to Mr. Herbert) could not have 
cost the Russians less than 55,000, the 
Roumanians 10,000, and the Turks 30,000. 
Including the non-combatants, the total 
cost of the fight for Plevna did not fall 
far short of 100,000 men. The defence 
lasted 143 days, and, to quote an impartial 
authority (Alexander H.), was “ one of the 
finest things in military history." 

It is more than doubtful whether the 
genius of Todleben would have saved the 
Russians, had it not been for the timely aid 
of the Roumanians. “ Come to our aid. 
Cross the Danube when you like, how you 
like, under what conditions you like, but 
come quickly to our aid. The Turks are 
annihilating us. The Christian cause is 
lost.” Such was the telegram despatched 
by the Russian commander-in-chief, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, to Prince Charles of 
Roumania after the seoond battle of Plevna 
(July 30.) 

Mr. Herbert tells us much that is new 
about the great Turkish commander—of his 
violent dislike of foreigners, of his humanity 
to the Bulgarians, of his intense devotion 
to the Mahommedan religion, of his ob¬ 
stinate refusal to recognise the possibility 
of defeat, of his reluctance to take 
physical exercise himself, of his familiarity 
with no language but Turkish, of his 
eloquence, notably shown in his letter to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas of November 12. 
Osman, like another great commander, 
while trusting in God and in the Prophet, 
kept his powder dry; unfortunately he had 
to struggle not only against overwhelming 
odds, but against Petticoat-Pasha super¬ 
vision at Stamboul. We have a sketch of 
him on the night before the final sortie, with 
features drawn and careworn, the cheeks 
hollow, and deep lines on the forehead. He 
responded to Mr. Herbert’s salute with 
“ that peculiar nod of his which was more a 
frown than a greeting.” The Turkish 
residents of Plevna were determined to 
accompany Osman in his retreat. Osman at 
first peremptorily refused to accede to this 
request. He saw that this would be forging 
a chain for his fighting men. Finally, 
however, his feelings as a man and a co¬ 
religionist got the better of his judgment 
as a general. He consented to hampering 
his army with a train of at least 500 
families. 

“Whet a hideous mockery it is that to obey 
the dictates of humanity should constitute an 
offeuoe against an exact science [i.e., strategy], 
whioh was undoubtedly the case in this instance; 
for had not the army been fettered by that 
cumbersome burden, it is quite possible that 
the sortie might have succeeded.” 

The badly wounded he had to leave behind. 
Galling together the priests and the elders 
of the Bulgarian community, the Mushir 
(Osman) took their oaths on the Bible and 
the crucifix that no outrage should be com¬ 
mitted on the inmates of the hospital. The 
oath was taken and violated. After the 
surrender almost all the Turkish sick and 
wounded were butchered by the Bulgarians. 

This is a most valuable book. Of the 
488 pages of which it consists we could ill 
dispense with any, certainly not with those 
devoted to the author’s “ ideals of perfect 
womanhood,” tho Jewess of nineteen of ■ 


Widdin, and the Turkish girl of seventeen 
of Plevna. Of the fate of the Jewess 
the author is ignorant. His farewell 
interview with the fair Turk is described 
with a graphic touch that reminds us 
of Vanity Fair. “Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, 
dead, with a bullet through his heart.” 
In this case it was not the captain, but his 
sweetheart, whom a Russian shell sent to 
her last account. But to return to our 
muttons, for this is neither a work of fiction 
nor a Pepys’ Diary. Mr. Herbert gives us 
an immense amount of detail, which we 
not only have seen nowhere else, but which 
probably none but he could have told us. 
He feels nothing but admiration for the 
regular troops of the Ottoman Army. From 
the first battle on July 20 to the last awful 
sortie their behaviour was “ beyond praise.” 
Of the Circassians his opinion is very 
different. He wishes they had never formed 
part of the Turkish Army, “ associating, as 
they did, brave, honest, and disciplined 
soldiers with a name that stinks in the 
nostrils of newspaper readers; for it was 
they who gave rise to the Bashi-Bazouk 
canardt.” 

Mr. Herbert is a transparently truthful 
witness. He is also a good-natured critic. 
His references to the free and independent 
Bulgaria, the outcome of the Fall of Plevna, 
are kindly and sensible. His allusions to 
his Roumanian opponents and their king 
are invariably sympathetic. His judgments 
on the Russian commanders, notably those 
great contrasts Todleben and Skobeleff, 
are generous and appreciative. On all 
points relating to the defence of Plevna— 
whether on the marvellous quick-firing of 
the Turks or on their civil administration 
of the town during the siege—we accept 
his evidence without any reservation. Mr. 
Herbert is a fair-minded soldier, who records 
without exaggeration or venom the course 
of events in which he played so honourable a 
part. But when Mr. Herbert travels beyond 
the circle of the investing armies, he no 
longer speaks with the weight of au eye¬ 
witness. His Notes are always interesting, 
and sometimes valuable; but they must be 
treated rather as obiter dicta than as con¬ 
sidered judgments. We refer especially to 
his far too favourable estimate of Suleiman 
Pasha. 

Whenever Mr. Herbert refers to this now 
discredited person he refers to him as an 
honourable man. He writes of his “ heroic 
onslaughts on the Shipka Pass,” and of 
his “ magnificent, useless bravery.” For 
Mehemet Ali he makes no such excuses; 
Mehemet is only a “ cunctator ” in its worst 
meaning—a mere sluggard. It would be 
out of place to discuss here Mehemet Ali’s 
campaign on the Lorn; suffice it to say 
that we differ from Mr. Herbert in the 
comparison he draws between Mehemet Ali 
and Suleiman. On the close of the war 
Suleiman was tried by court-martial and 
found guilty after a fair and patient hear¬ 
ing. Mr. Herbert will pardon us if we 
elect to stand by the finding of the court- 
martial. That Suleiman Pasha wa9 per¬ 
sonally brave no one denies, but that he 
was a corrupt and designing traitor few 
(but Mr. Herbert) would deny. We appre- 
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date so highly Mr. Herbert’s judgment on 
things Turkish that we do not think it right 
to pass over in silence his attempt to white¬ 
wash Suleiman Pasha. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. 
Herbert’s Defence of Plevna can be highly 
recommended, and on many grounds: it has 
valuable plans. No library dealing with 
Bussian, Roumanian, or Turkish history 
will be complete without it. 

J. G. 0. Minchin. 


Memoirs of an Author. By Percy Fitzgerald. 

(Bentley.) 

Nobody, as readers of Pichcick will remem¬ 
ber, is “ fat or old in Ba-ath.” But in less 
favoured localities I fear it must be owned 
that many persons—setting obesity aside— 
are no longer young; and to us oldsters 
this book of Memoirs is of undeniable 
interest. For Mr. Fitzgerald, living the 
literary life during upwards of forty years, 
and writing apace the while, has mingled, 
more or less familiarly, with many men of 
note, and especially with men who, without 
being of note for all time, yet had their 
little day of fame or notoriety. Of these, 
the great men and the lesser men, he has 
something, if not always much, to say— 
something, at least, that brings back to 
the memory figures once known, incidents 
well-nigh forgotten, page upon page from 
the lesser literary chronicles of the last half 
of this century. So as one reads, if only 
one is old enough, the book seems like a 
sort of evocation of the past. Theresa 
Yelverton and her wrongs, the Counts 
d’Albanie, with their Stuart features and 
shadowy claims to royalty, Mrs. Bouoicault 
winning all hearts in her fresh young 
beauty as the Colleen Bawn—I felt, turning 
over the pages of this book, as if I were 
among ghosts. 

Is it a book that can have an equal 
interest for those who, fortunately perhaps 
for themselves, have not lived long enough 
to gather a hoard of personal memories? 
That may, perhaps, be doubted. 

“ This book,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ I think 
will be found to differ from others of the same 
pattern, which usually supply anecdotes, recol¬ 
lections, ‘good stories,’ &c., of well-known 
personages. I have always thought that ‘ im¬ 
pressions,’ as they may be called—that is, the 
general idea of a person or situation which has 
been left on our minds—are more effective than 
mere description of incidents and details.” 

So Mr. Fitzgerald gives us his “impressions” 
of the men and women with whom he has 
rubbed shoulders during his busy life, tells 
us what he thought of them, how they 
treated him: sketches them, as one may 
say, from his own personal point of view— 
magnifying Dickens, belittling Thackeray, 
dwelling lingeringly and affectionately on 
the portrait of that “harbitrary cove,” 
John Forster, and so down the scale to the 
lesser persons who may interest because we 
knew them, or knew of them, but whose 
interest hasjpassed with their own genera¬ 
tion. Of course portrait work of this kind 
may rise, under the hand of a master like 
Carlyle, to the dignity of great art. Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s art is at least kindly and 
genial. He is pleasantly satisfied with 


himself and his craft; and as the world, in 
his view, has treated him, so in turn does 
he treat the world of the past. 

Perhaps he is happiest in his references 
to the stage. “ Don’t you like the play ? ” 
said Thackeray to a friend. “ I like a good 
play,” was the dubious reply. “ Oh, get 
out! ” rejoined Thackeray. ‘ 1 You don’t even 
understand what I mean! ” Mr. Fitzgerald 
would have answered the question without 
any doubt at all. He clearly loves the play. 

“ Speaking for myself,” he says, “ I must 
confess that no compartment of the memory 
supplies such fruitful and enjoyable images as 
that in which recollections of the old players 
are stored away. As I walk the streets I find 
myself often smiling with sympathy as I call up 
Buokstone and Compton, with their most ex¬ 
pressive faces, and in some droll situation. 
Without them thepast would have been but 
half complete. . .. Here, for the pleasure of the 
thing, I am tempted to supply a few sketches— 
well coloured as I may consider them, because 
they are drawn with sympathy and fondness— 
of these merry pleasant caterers for public 
enjoyment. There is many an old playgoer 
who will read them with pleasure, because sug¬ 
gesting some welcome forgotten association.” 

Aye, so it is. As Mr. Fitzgerald names 
them, the old figures rise once more, strut 
again their little hour upon the boards. 
How well one remembers Miss Lee and her 
admirable impersonation of Dickens’ Joe; 
and Miss Litton, I can see her as Bosalind 
now. Are they alive and acting at the 
present moment, I wonder, or gone with 
the snows of yester year? To Bobson, 
whose art was of a peculiarly daring and 
original kind, Mr. Fitzgerald, in my humble 
opinion, does scant justice. But in the 
parallel he draws between M. Got and 
Charles Mathews I can follow him most 
pleasurably. How admirably the great 
Frenchman impersonated Balzac’s Mercadet; 
how superb he was in the scene with his 
future son-in-law when deliverance flashes 
in upon his ruin! I saw Charles Mathews 
in the same part, the Affablo Hawk of 
“The Game of Speculation” — a sad 
performance, in some sense, for the actor 
was evidently a wreck of his former 
self; and yet, through physical decay, a 
great artist still. To the same year as 
M. Got’s performance of Mercadet, the 
disastrous war year of 1870, belong the 
performances in London of the brilliant old 
Mme. Dejazet. Most true it is, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald says, that she impersonated the 
gay youth of the old rigime with “extra¬ 
ordinary spirit and vivacity.” But some¬ 
thing more delicate and infinitely touching, 
something to take away as a dainty memory, 
something with the inimitable quality of a 
piece of rare china—was the old woman’s 
singing of the Lisette of B6ranger. 

Naturally there are opinions of Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald which one might dispute. To Bobson, 
for instance, as I have already said, he scarce, 
in my judgment, does sufficient honour. 
So again I should hesitate to endorse the 
view that Frank Holl’s art would “ scarcely 
go down now,” and that his pictures were 
“ hard and uninteresting,” or that “ Millais, 
Fildes, and others now famous ”—including, 
I suppose, Walker and Pinwell—when 
“ illustrating magazine stories,” did so “ not 
with very brilliant remits ”; or that the 


“ cartoon in Punch ” is the “ weak place in 
that lively periodical.” These, however, 
are mere matters of opinion; but in matters 
of fact Mr. Fitzgerald’s memory also, now 
and again, plays him false. Thus, one can 
scarcely say with truth that “it was not 
until Thackeray had launched the Comhill 
Magazine that he [Anthony Trollope] found 
he possessed his mother’s gift of story¬ 
telling, and obtained a genuine success with 
Framly Parsonage .” Trollope had written 
several novels — The Warden, Bar Chester 
Towers, The Three Clerks , and more—before 
he wrote for Thackeray, and these novels 
had won a considerable measure of suooess. 
Is it true, again, to say that “ there is some 
lack of skill in character-drawing on the 
part of our [modern] dramatists owing to 
their profuse and systematic borrowing 
from the Frenoh repertoire ” ? But there 
is one point on which I would utter a 
word of more serious remonstrance. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has written a book on Pickwick : 
nay, he occasionally essays to bend the bow 
of Ulysses, and wing a Pickwickian shaft 
himself. But when, ah! when did Sam 
Weller so far deviate into the commonplace, 
as to say to the Bath footman, “ Sir, I 
think you’re vety pretty company ” ? Can 
it be that Mr. Fitzgerald is thinking of the 
occasion when Sam remarked to the young 
man in blue: “I like your conwersation 
much. I think it’s wery pretty ? ” 

Frank T. Marzials. 


NKW NOVELS. 

Under Sealed Orders. By Grant Allen. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Majesty of Man. By “Alien.” (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

The Grey Monk. By T. W. Speight. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Parson at Bay. By Harold Yallings. 
(Bentley.) 

Young Ofeg's Ditties. By Ola Hansson. 
Translated from the Swedish by George 
Egerton. (John Lane.) 

Castle Sombras. By H. Greenhough Smith. 
(Newnes.) 

A Ming's Diary. By Percy White. “Cassell’s 
Pocket Library.” (Cassells.) 

Old Brown's Cottages. By John Smith. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

It must be confessed that the opening 
chapters of Mr. Grant Allen’s tale do not 
arouse any particular interest. The reader 
feels that he is under the dominion of a 
practised hand, though that hand is here 
dealing without enthusiasm or special ‘ 1 call ” 
with certain of its familiar characters, among 
them being a talented girl who paints, a 
somewhat childish younger brother, an 
ordinary elderly woman (who in some of 
Mr. Allen’s books appears as a mother and 
in others as an aunt), and an interesting 
man of mystery, who is other than he 
seems. Presently more young men and 
women come on the scene, and severally fall 
in love, the reader not being quite able to 
see why. But suddenly, when this point is 
reached, a startling incident opens. The 
chapters in which the man of mystery, Mr. 
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Hayward, alia* various other names, and the 
younger brother, Owen Cazalet, alias Sergius 
Selistoff, fish for each other in the swirling 
whirlpool are read with breathless interest; 
and thenceforward to the end there is 
plenty of excitement. As a tale of [Russia 
and Russians written by an Englishman, 
the story is wonderfully realistic. Less 
realistic are Mr. Orant Allen’s pictures of 
women. The three girls, Sacha, lone, and 
Blackbird, intended evidently for an ex¬ 
haustive display of English girlhood, are 
too palpably objective. Mme. Mireff is 
better; but then she, as a Nihilist and a 
woman of fashion, is more suited to con¬ 
ventional treatment and more satisfactory 
under it. 

There is much power as well as much 
originality in The Majesty of Man. The writer 
set herself the difficult task of weighing the 
purely spiritual life against the natural 
life, and of indicating where the most per¬ 
fect existence lay. It is the condition 
represented by Browning’s ideal: “Nor 
soul helps flesh more now than flesh helps 
soul.’’ Two women stand as types—Sister 
Lilian, as the woman who has renounced 
all personal and merely bodily joys, and 
believes in celibacy and the yielding up of 
self to the service of others; and Dora, as 
the natural woman, full of personal human 
love, yet with mind and soul as pure and 
sweet as a child’s. Between these two, as 
in life between the two forces, stands the 
man, Bret Montgomery, who has loved and 
married and lost the one, and has after¬ 
wards joined his life, as a brother’s, with the 
other. Tears pass, and the beautiful, loving 
wife turns up again, whereupon a fierce 
struggle takes place between the desire of 
the man’s heart and the cold faith he has 
forced on himself. A freshness beyond the 
freshness of conception and treatment is 
given to the story by its Antipodean back¬ 
ground. This also makes possible the 
delightful figure of Jim Smith, of the saw¬ 
mills in Pine Forest, whose heart was of 
purest gold, and who owned with a blush 
to having “ heard the Bible read.” 

The Orey Monk is an ordinary story made 
up on a good old recipe. Take from a 
county family-tree one baronet, one wild 
son, one opportune ghost,- take also an 
Italian beauty of plebeian birth, an ad¬ 
venturer, a maiden fair and young, a poor 
but honest lover, and a benevolently 
scheming old lady; mix after your own 
fashion, and serve in three volumes. You 
no sooner read in the first few pages that 
the baronet is proud of his family honour 
and prestige than you know that both are 
threatened. The wild son and the Italian 
beauty are, of course, the workers of mischief. 
Then comes the turn of the adventurer; but 
through the timely addition ,'of the lover, 
honest though poor, the maiden fair, and 
the benevolent old lady, all in the end goes 
well. Mr. Speight arouses a real interest 
in his characters, and, of its kind, the story 
is a good one. 

In a former book which the present 
writer had the pleasure of reviewing, Mr. 
Harold Tailings showed that he had the 
hand of a novelist. A Parson at Bay is 
another proof of the fact. His Parson 


Brookenhart—or Parson Brokenheart, as 
his people by and by called him—is a very 
pathetio figure, with his sanguine tempera¬ 
ment and breadth of hopefulness. He had 
need of his natural advantages; for fate 
dealt him as second wife, and second mother 
to his small fairy Oharmian, a very brilliant, 
unsatisfactory little person, with whom 
another man was in love, and an aunt-in¬ 
law who set her whole heart on taking away 
from him that same golden-haired mite of 
four, Oharmian. There are events in the 
book, of course, but for the most part it is 
a study of character : the parson’s simple, 
hopeful, infinitely loving nature is pitted 
against the cleverness, shallowness, and 
social scheming of his wife. The secondary 
plot, which concerns Oapt. Uliok Aubrey 
and the fisher-folk of Marsh-under-Glifi, is 
not exactly necessary or novel. 

The translator of Young Ofeg's Ditties 
would have done better if she had allowed 
the “ ditties ” to speak for themselves in 
her excellent translation. The perfervid 
introduction, in which she commends them 
to the English public, far overshoots the 
mark of English taste. We are told that 
Ola Hansson has “ plumbed greater depths 
in the mysteries of human life than even 
the Ibsen, Bjornson, or Strindberg problem- 
plays had led one to believe possible ”; 
that “as poet, psychological novelist, 
masterly essayist, and individual critic, he 
is one of the most striking literary phen¬ 
omena of the age—he is the incarnation of 
the nervous life of to-day”; that “he 
writes by the light of some inner illumina¬ 
tion, feels with delicate antennae uncommon 
to ordinary humanity ”; and so on. Few 
readers, however, will let this hyperbole 
prevent them from judging for themselves 
of the merits of the work thus introduced. 
It consists of a number of brief, and for the 
most part all too brief, allegorical sketches 
in poetic prose, which are highly imagina¬ 
tive, mystic, occasionally profound, and 
sometimes grotesque. The writer is doubt¬ 
less a close student of human nature and of 
philosophical and spiritual problems, and 
he has a felicitous gift of expression; but 
this is far from saying that he is all that 
the accomplished author of “Keynotes” 
describes lum to be. 

Not content with opening his story “ on 
a certain autumn evening in the year 1524,” 
Mr. Ghreenhough Smith makes Sergeant 
Philip needlessly particularise the reigning 
sovereign: “Our King—King Henry the 
Eighth, Heaven save him! ”—so that we 
may be quite sure exactly where we are. 
But except for this fault of over-explana- 
toriness, and the distinctly modern conver¬ 
sation, enlivened only by an occasional 
inevitable “ Ha! ” Castle Sombras is a very 
thrilling story. There are moments, as, for 
instance, when the cover is taken off the 
Devil’s Well, and during the midnight 
wedding and the blindfold duel, when the 
reader barely draws breath for fear of what 
may happen. A calculating reader will, of 
course, be aware that in healthy stories of 
this kind the hero is always safe, but here 
time is hardly allowed him to consider, 
added to which Captain Hilary Dare, who 
fids the part of ^to. is always in such 


imminent peril that the excitement continues 
to the very last page. 

A King's Diary ushers in yet another 
“Library,” in yet another new and charm¬ 
ing binding. The editor’s foreword tells us 
that “ it is with the humanity of the human 
heart,” and with “ whatever is truly fresh 
in the life and thought—nay, even in the 
humour of the moment,” that this collection 
of stories will deal. One rejoioes to hear 
that “ the library will cast no sidelights 
upon things best left in darkness ”—which 
is as good news from a literary point of 
view as one could hear at this time. Mr. 
Percy White’s story opens the series in a 
charmingly simple, direct, and human way. 
The fortunes and misfortunes of a young man 
of good family, though poor, and his wife, the 
beautiful and lovable daughter of rich par¬ 
venus, are the theme. The young husband 
tells the story; and seldom has anything 
more realistic in its own way been written 
than the chapter in which he tells of the 
dazed, blind, intoxicated happiness of his 
wedding morning and his honeymoon. The 
catastrophe which finally overtakes him is 
an artistic misfit, since it is the result of a 
mere accident, and is not in any way the 
consequence of anything in the story. 

The latest volume of the Pseudonym 
Library, Old Brown's Cottages, is a quiet 
and restrained attempt to reproduce the 
lives of various poor people in the West of 
England. The stories are all connected by 
the link of the district visitor, who is in the 
secret of all the inhabitants. Their narrow 
lives, with their relatively wide thoughts, 
the strong contrast of the thrifty and un¬ 
thrifty, and above all the terrible influence 
of drink, are the leading themes. 

George Cottsrell. 


THREE BOOKS ON POET-LORE. 

Studies in Folk-song and Popular Poetry. 
By Alfred M. Williams. With a Prefatory 
Note by Edward Clodd. (Elliot Stock.) 

The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram 
Corson. (Macmillans.) 

Some of our English Poets. By the Bev. 
Charles D. Bell, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.) 

Mr. Williams’s book covers a wide range of 
critical study in the popular poetry of many 
lands. The writer suooeeds best when he deals 
with the literature of countries other than his 
own. In the essays upon American songs, 
national pride is just a little obtrusive. 
English readers may be “ astonished ’’ to hear 
that their literature is singularly deficient in 
sea-songs; nor will the astonishment be much 
allayed by the explanation that, though there 
are many “good songs about ships and sea- 
fights, they were not written by sailors.” In 
“English and Sootch Ballads” there is some 
well-reasoned critioism upon the ballad. I 
cannot, however, agree with Mr. Williams in 
his opinion that Soott was unable to produoe a 
popular ballad, or that Coleridge’s “ Ancient 
Mariner ” appeals to the literary rather 
than to the popular imagination. The 
power of evoking sympathy in the mind 
of a reader is quite as spontaneous in such 
modern ballads as “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
“ The Hermit,” or “ The Luck of Eden Hall,” 
as in any of more ancient date. All must 
agree, however, in the statement that “the 
element of poetry of the highest kind in these 
ballads [the aucieut English and Scottish! 
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the strength as well as the simplicity of passion 
interpreted in language of naked directness 
and dramatio power.” Several well-chosen 
examples of these qualities are given, including 
the weird and sorrowful story of “ Edward,” 
which culminates in the stanza so terrible in 
its rugged directness of agony : 

‘“And what wull je leave to your ain mither, 
deir, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wull ye leave to your ain mither, deir, 
My deir son, now tell me, O? ’ 

* The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 

Hither, mither. 

The curse frae hell frae me sail ye beir, 

8 ie couneeils ye gave to me, O.’ ” 

After an admirable essay on Lady Naime, whose 
‘‘ Land o’ the Leal ” is, indeed, worthy of aplace 
in any anthology of sweet song, we are given a 
sympathetic survey of Celtio poetry—a branch 
of literature until lately too muoh neglected. 
Mr. 'Williams is, however, at his best in the 
five last essays on his book : those upon the folk¬ 
songs of Lower Brittany, of Poitou, of Portugal, 
of Hungaria, and of Roumania. We have many 
examples of such simple melodies, as recall to 
our minds the refreshing sights and sounds and 
sweet odours of the country: the songs run 
in unison, as it were, to the singing of birds, 
and the melody of streams and fountains. 
Old-fashioned lovers make love in the old way, 
without any self-torture about heredity and 
moral problems. Love is here, wbat it ever 
should be, a sweet dream. 

“ I dream my shepherd is a dove, 

I dream my shepherd is a dove, 

And my fond heart bis cage of love. 

Ask me not to toll yon more.” 

The songs of Roumania, in the beautiful Eng¬ 
lish of Carmen Sylva and Alma Strettel, 
deeply impress us with their undercurrent of 
refined sadness. This is very apparent in the 
ballad “I am content,” where the dead soldier 
in his grave hears the laughter of lovers as they 
pass over him. 

“ Then he heareth the lovers pats. 

And the soldier asks once more: 

‘ Are these the voices of them that love, 

That love and remember me ? ’ 

‘ Not so, my hero,’ the lovers say : 

‘ We aie those that remember not; 

For the epiing has come, and the earth has 
tmilcd, 

And the dead must be forgot,’ 

Then the soldier spake from the deep, dark 
grave: 

‘ I am content.’ ” 

In conclusion, I would warmly recommend 
the book to all lovers of literature : it is full of 
merit and marred by but few faults. The 
author’s besetting sin as a critic is an extra¬ 
ordinary desire, upon almost every occasion, to 
draw comparisons. Pew will agree with the 
statement, for example, that only the un¬ 
educated poets are capable of producing simple 
melody, and that the result of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s “ Sister Helen” is “ simply artificial 
and bizarre.” 

Prof. Corson's dainty little volume contains 
just the sort of wise admonition whioh literary 
teachers and learners of the day most require. 
Literature, and more especially poetry, never 
can be taught by scientific methods; for 
literary taste is a thing of instinct and not of 
intellect, and belongs, as the writer points out, 
to the great sphere of “ unconsciousness ”— 

“ sub-consciousness ” would, perhaps, have been 
the better term—which lies “ back of our con¬ 
scious and active powers.” As an example of 
the mental attitude most suitable for those 
who would learn wisdom of the poets, a phrase 
is quoted from Wordsworth—“ a wise passive- 


“ The eye—it cannot choose but see; 

We cannot bid the ear be still; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against, or with our will. 

“ Nor lees I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 

That we can feed this mind of ours. 

In a wise passiveness.” 

“ ‘The eye, it cannot choose but see’; but it sees 
according to what we are ; it is in the servioe of 
our essential selves. ‘ We cannot bid the ear be 
still ’; but it hears according to what we are ; it 
is in the service of our essential selves ; and 
according as our essential selves are shapely or 
unshapely, the eye and the ear report of the 
shapely or the unshapely.” 

Thoroughness in literary study is in our days 
rendered more and more difficult, and the 
mind of the student is cramped and confined by 
wbat are falsely called “ aids to study.” To 
read and appreciate, for example, one of Shaks- 
pere’s plays is an easy matter for a person of 
ordinary intelligence and liberal education: it 
is, however, often quite a difficult matter to 
make up the notes in a volume of Sbakspere 
“ for the use of schools,” wherein the text of 
the author oocupies, relatively, no greater 
space than the text of a long sermon. 
Read sympathetically the works of a great 
Writer—that is Prof. Corson’s advice to the 
student. Of De Quincey he says, ‘‘A good 
education in the language, as a living organism, 
could be got through his writings alone.” True 
scholarship is the cultivation of a sympathetic 
understanding between writer and reader. On 
the contrary, 

“ what is understood by scholarship in these days 
may be, often is, a great obstacle to the truest and 
highest literary culture. German literary and 
philological scholarship has certainly been a very 
great obstacle.” 

The collection of essays upon English poets, 
whioh appears third on our list, cannot be said 
to be exactly brilliant or original; but it is 
readable and instructive. It is somewhat 
startling to be told that Dr. Samuel Johnson 
was the author of the Tatter, and somewhat 
unnecessary to be informed that he wrote a 
dictionary. The paper on William Cowper is 
a well-written appreciation of a poet whose 
works are too much neglected by cultured 
readers at the present time. Credit is due to the 
publishers for the delightful manner in which 
this book has been produced. 

Geobge Newcomen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Longmans will publish on April 21 
the two courses of lectures which the late Prof. 
Froude delivered at Oxford during the summer 
terms of 1893 and 1894 on English Seamen in 
the Sixteenth Century. 

Miss Masoabet Stokes has in the press, 
for publication with Messrs. George Bell & 
Son, a companion volume to her “ Six Months 
in the Apennines.” It will be entitled Three 
Months in the Forests of France, a pilgrimage 
in search of vestiges of the Irish Saints; and it 
will contain numerous illustrations of the 
architecture, sculptures, paintings, and personal 
relics connected with them. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish next 
week a monograph on Thackeray, by Mr. 
Adolphus Jack, scholar of Peterhouse, whioh 
was favourably mentioned for the Members’ 
Prize at Cambridge. It is based on a careful 
study of the great novelist’s works. 

Messes. A. & C. Black announce for early 

? ublication Prof. Cheyne’s new work, entitled 
ntroduction to the Book of Isaiah ; and also 
Passages of the Bible, chosen for their Literary 
Beauty and Interest, by Mr. J. G. Frazer, author 
of “The Golden Bough." 


Messes. Williams & Nobqatb have nearly 
ready a continuation of Hansrath’s “ New 
Testament Times.” This is called The Times 
of the Apostles, and has been translated by Mr. 
Leonard Huxley, and will contain a Preface 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in which she gives a 
short sketoh of the character and influence of 
St. Paul as represented to the mind of the 
appreciative reader of Hausrath’s book. 

Messes. Geoboe Bell announoe a new 
series of “Royal Naval Handbooks,” to be 
edited by Commander C. N. Robinson, author 
of “ The British Fleet,” recently issued by the 
same publishers. The following volumes are 
in preparation:— Naval Administration and 
Organisation, by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton; 
Naval Strategy, by Prof. Laughton; The 
Internal Economy of a Warship, by Capt. C. 
Campbell; Naval Gunnery, by Capt. H. G. 
Garbett; The Entry and Training of Officers 
and Men, by Lieut. J. Allen; Torpedoes, 
Torpedo Boats, and Torpedo Warfare, by Lieut. 
J. Armstrong; Steam in the Navy: the 
Machinery Used on Board a Warship, by Fleet- 
Eogineer R. C. Oldknow; Naval Architecture : 
the Designing and Construction of a Warship, 
by Mr. J. J. Welch. 

The next issue in Mr. David Nutt’s series of 
“ Tudor Translations ” will be Plutarch's Lives 
of the Noble Grecians and Romans, Englished 
by Sir Thomas North from the French of Bishop 
Amyot, the translator of “ Daphnis and Chloe, 
with an introduction by Mr. George Wyndham. 
It will form six volumes in all, two of whioh 
will be published in May, and the rest before 
the end of the year. Other issues already 
arranged for are: Holland's Suetonius, Fenton's 
Bandello, Shelton’s Don Quixote, and Holland's 
Livy. 

Messes. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
this month a Scottish novel by Mr. Eyre-Todd, 
called Anne of Argyle; or, Cavalier and 
Covenant. It is based on a romantic incident 
in the secret history of the northern kingdom 
during the short sojourn there of the young 
Prince Charles before his defeat at the battle 
of Worcester in 1651. 

Me. Guy Boothby’s story of the Pacific, 
entitled A Lost Endeavour, will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., in their 
“Iris” Library, with illustrations by Mr. 
Stanley L. Wood. 

Messes. Remington & Co. will publish in a 
few days a work of fiction, entitled The Infant, 
by Mr. Frederick Wicks, author of “ The 
Veiled Hand.” 

Messes. Digby, Long & Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Miss Alice Maud 
Meadows, entitled When the Heart is Young. 

The next issues of the “ Aldine Poets ” will 
be Falconer, edited by the Rev. J. Mitford; 
and Cowper, in three volumes, edited by Mr. 
John Bruce. 

Abbangements have been made for a 
German translation of As Others Saw Him: A 
Retrospect, 64 A.D., recently published by Mr. 
Heinemann. 

Messes. Williams & Noegate will shortly 
publish the fifth edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Allin’s Universalism Asserted on the Authority 
of Reason, the Fathers, and Holy Scripture, 
with a preface by Edna Lyall. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces a second 
edition of the Rev. C. L. Marson’s The Psalms 
at Work ; and a revised edition of The Blessed 
Dead in Paradise, by Mr. J. E. Walker, with 
an introduction by Canon Bell. 

We have authority for stating that Mr. 
F. H. Perry Cost* is the author of Towards 
Utopia, The Cry of the Children, &o., whioh 
have been given to the world under the nom 
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de guerre of “ A Free Lance.” Mr. Coste’s 
first production, a pamphlet on The Organisation 
of Science, caused some stir in scientific circles, 
especially by its vigorous attack upon the 
Royal Society; ana the leading ideas put 
forward therein have since been officially 
adopted from the chair of the Chemical 
Society. We may add that the American 
rights in Towards Utopia , which is published 
by Messrs. Sonnensehein, have been acquired 
by Messrs. Appleton of New York. 

Since “ John Oliver Hobbes ” resolved him¬ 
self into Mrs. Craigie, reviewers have been 
suspicious of masculine noms de guerre-, and 
when “John Smith” reproduced a district 
visitor’s impressions of Old Brown’s Cottages, 
he was informed that he was “a lady of 
humour.” As a matter of fact, however, John 
Smith belongs to the sterner sex. He has 
even written a sporting manual for a series 
edited by a certain noble duke. It is not 
impossible, however, that he has enjoyed the 
advice of “a lady of humour” at his elbow 
while writing his contribution to the “ Pseu¬ 
donym Library.” 

The businesses of David Bryce & Son and 
Thomas Murray & Son, both booksellers and 
stationers in Buchan an-street, Glasgow, are 
being amalgamated under the name of Bryce 
& Murray, Limited, in the premises of the 
first-named firm, 129, Buchanan-street. Mr. 
David Bryce is to be managing director. 
Messrs. David Bryce & Son’s publishing 
department will be carried on as a separate 
concern, under the old firm’s name, at 133, 
West Campbell-street, Glasgow. 

.We understand that the National Observer 
will appear this week in an enlarged form, and 
that several prominent members of the former 
staff of the Saturday Review have now joined 
the former paper. 

Circulars have been issued appealing for 
£5000 to erect some permanent memorial to Miss 
F. M. Buss in the schools concerned, and to 
found a travelling studentship for teachers. 
£1300 has already been subscribed, including 
£50 from the Brewers’ Company. The Cloth- 
workers’ Company have voted 200 guineas for 
a stained-glass window in their hall at the 
North London Collegiate Sohool. Subscrip¬ 
tions should be sent to the treasurer, Miss 
M. E. Elford, North London Collegiate Sohool, 
Camden-road, N.W., or to Mr. Edward 
Pinches, 1, Nevem-road, South Kensington. 

Sir Charlb8 Gavan Duffy has presented 
to the Irish Literary Society a valuable 
collection of autographs, portraits, and relics 
connected with Irish history, to be sold for 
the benefit of the oolportage fund, which 
has been established to promote the circulation 
of the volumes of the “New Irish Library.” 
We may mention that the members of the 
society now number 450. 

The Isaak Walton memorial window, in the 
church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, was to be 
unveiled on Friday of this week at 5 p.m., by 
Mr. W. Baily, master of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, of which Walton was himself once a 
member; and a marble tablet, giving some 
particulars about Walton, will be fixed on the 
outside wall of the church, facing Fleet-street. 

On Wednesday next, .Messrs. Sotheby will 
be selling autograph letters and historical 
documents from several different collections. 
We may specially mention the orginal MS. of 
Voltaire’s well-known encomium of Pope, and 
interesting examples of Shelley, Keats, Jane 
Austen, and Carlyle. There is also a copy of 
Dr. W. H. Russell’s History of the Crimean 
War, extended to five volumes by the inclusion 
of autograph letters of celebrities mentioned 
therein, including the Queen, Florence Night¬ 
ingale, and Omar Pasha. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The university accounts have been published as 
a supplement to the Cambridge University 
Reporter. There are three main headings— 
university chest, common university fund, and 
trust accounts—besides miscellaneous items. 
The total income of the chest was just £40,000, 
while the expenditure was £900 in excess. Of 
the receipts, £11,924 was derived from degree 
fees, £11,067 from capitation tax, £9528 from 
examination fees, and £2074 from rents and 
dividends. The actual net income from 
corporate property is much less than this last 
figure would indioate. Apart from a few 
houses in the town of Cambridge, the landed 
property of the university consists of one farm 
and one tithe rent-charge. The gross rent of 
the farm is entered at £200; but against this 
has to be set £50 for abatement of rent, £92 
for repairs, and £69 for tithes, showing a loss 
for the year of £30, not including agency 
charges. The apportioned value of the tithe 
rent-charge is £1659, but during the year 
only £1196 was received. The charges to be 
set against this apparently include £450 for 
vioar and curate, £130 for rates and taxes, £61 
for collection, and £45 for schools and charities, 
showing a net income of about £510. Among 
the general receipts, we notice a curious item of 
£8 3s. 6d. from the paymaster-general, for 
the commemoration of King Henry VII. The 
common university fund amounts to £15,375, 
derived from an assessment on the colleges, and 
applied to the payment of professors, &c. This 
fund also pays off a building loan, and con¬ 
tributes £1000 to the library and to the 
engineering laboratory. Finally, we must not 
omit all mention of about £13,700 derived from 
fees for local examinations, and £5800 from 
looal lectures, both of which are, of course, 
carried to separate accounts. It is, however, 
noteworthy that, while the examinations of the 
university cost £4412, local examinations cost 
£9940, or more than double. 

The senatus of Aberdeen University have 
resolved to confer the degree of LL.D. upon 
Miss Jane Harrison, the writer on Greek 
archaeology. It will be remembered that 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards received an honorary 
degree from Amerioa; but this is, we believe, 
the first case of a honorary degree conferred 
upon a woman by any British university. 

Dr. Sherrington, of Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge—at present superintendent of the 
Brown Institution, in connexion with the 
University of London—has been appointed to 
the George Holt chair of physiology at Liver¬ 
pool, vacant by the transfer of Prof. Gotch to 
Oxford. 

Mr. Theodore T. Groom, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the 
chair of natural history at the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural College, Cirencester, vacant by the death 
of Prof. Harker. 

The Raddiffe travelling fellowship in medi¬ 
cine at Oxford has been awarded to Mr. A. C. 
Latham, of Balliol. 

At the meeting of members of New 
College, held last week in the old hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a committee was appointed to 
collect subscriptions for a memorial to the late 
Alfred Robinson ; and it was also resolved: 

“ That it be an instruction to the committee to 
make some visible memorial a first charge upon the 
funds collected, and to devote the balance to some 
purpose, structural, educational, or other, for the 
benefit of New College.” 

Prof. Raleigh, as Quain Lecturer at Uni¬ 
versity College, proposes to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures at Lincoln’s Inn on “ Compara¬ 
tive Law,” his special object being to compare 
the rules of Eoglish law with those of other 
systems administered in the British empire. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE FIRST OF SPRING. 

Crocus with heart of gold, 

Crocus brown-stoled! 

Leaping in jubilant flame, 

All in a morning jou camo 
Out of the mould. 

Like to the sudden word, 

Just overheard. 

Of a cuckoo in April's tree ; 

— Ob, the dear melody, 

His minor third ! — 

Like to the quick replies 
Of my love’s eyes; 

Like to all things that are 
Sudden and swift and rare, 

In earth or skies. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


OBITUARY. 

DEAN PAYNE SMITH. 

The death of the Dean of Canterbury must 
not be allowed to pass without some record in 
the Academy. He was not a great Orientalist, 
in the modem sense of the word ; nor was he 
an influential divine and active man of letters, 
like his predecessor in the deanery. But his 
name will always be associated with one of 
those lexicographical enterprises which have 
been Oxford’s chief contribution to learning in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century. 

Robert Payne Smith was born at Chipping 
Camden, in Gloucestershire, in November. 
1819. At the age of seventeen he was elected 
to a scholarship at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and he graduated in 1841, with a second class 
in classics. In the previous year he had gained 
the Boden scholarship for Sanskrit, which 
on many subsequent occasions has proved 
a stepping-stone to Semitic studies; and two 
years later he also won the Pusey and 
Ellerton scholarship for Hebrew. He never 
obtained a fellowship, but took orders at 
once and became a schoolmaster. For some 
years he was head master of the grammar 
school in Kensington-square, then a flourishing 
institution, but now (we believe) extinct. In 
1857 he returned to Oxford as sub-librarian at 
the Bodleian, to devote the remainder of his 
life to Syriac. His first publication in that 
language was an edition (with translation) of 
Cyril’s Commentary on Luke (3 vols. 1858 and 
1859). This was quickly followed by an Eng¬ 
lish translation of the Ecclesiastical History of 
John, Bishop of Ephesus (1860), the Syriac 
original of which had previously been published 
by Cureton. Meanwhile he was engaged in 
compiling a Catalogue of the Syriac, Carshunic, 
and Mendean MSS. in the Bodleian, then 205 in 
number, which appeared in 1864, with several 
facsimiles; and he had already begun to work 
at his Syriac Lexicon, for which the delegates 
of the Clarendon Press purchased in 1862 the 
collections that had been made by Bernstein. 
The first fasoioulus of this great work appeared 
in 1860; and we understand that the last was 
praotically finished just before his death. The 
whole consists—or will consist —of ten fasciculi, 
or two small-folio volumes; and on the title- 
page appear (with his own) the names of his 
forerunners—Quatremere, Bernstein, Lorsbaoh, 
Araoldi, Agrell, Field, and Roediger. Latterly, 
we believe, he received considerable assistance 
from his daughter, who has herself compiled 
an abridgment of the Syriao Lexicon, on the 
plan of the sohool edition of Liddell and Soott. 

In 1865, Dr. Payne Smith was appointed 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford, in suc¬ 
cession to Jacobson, his place at the Bodleian 
being taken (for a time) by Prof. Max Muller. 
In 1871 he was promoted by Mr. Gladstone 
to the deanery of Canterbury, on the death 
of Alford. Trinity College, Dublin, conferred 
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upon him the honorary degree of D.D., on the 
occasion of her tercentenary in 1892. 


We have also to record the death of Gen. 
Sir George Chesney, author of that famous 
anonymous brochure, The Battle of Dorkivg 
(1871), as well as of a valuable treatise on 
Indian Polity (1868), of which a third edition, 
almost entirely re-written, appeared a few 
months ago ; and of John Saunders, a coadjutor 
of Charles Knight in the first half of the cen¬ 
tury in the publication of sound literature, 
whose popular adaptation of Chaucer’s “Can¬ 
terbury Tales ” is still read. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for April opens with a 
learned article on the speeches in Chronicles, in 
which Dr. Driver pulverises an imprudent 
theologian who had entered on the slippery paths 
of philological criticism. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, in 
a short paper on the “ rulers of the synagogue,” 
gives a case in support of his statement, that in 
the Bezan text we sometimes find ourselves in 
the second century rather than in the first. 
Prof. Lindsay compares the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture held by the Princeton sohool of theology 
with that of the Reformers, and, as he believes, 
of the late W. Robertson Smith. Dr. Stalker 
continues his eloquent papers on Jeremiah ; and 
Mr. Selby and Mr. Whitefoord write well on 
Self-possession in relation to Service, and on 
the Open Eye respectively. Dr. Dods notices 
some books. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bai-jigabt, H. Goethe's Geheimniste o. seise Indiechen 
Legruden, Stuttgart: Cotts. 2 M. 

Eeraldi, H. LaR eUnredoXIXe SiMs. is Fettle. Peris: 
Casques. 

Bosuns-K oiiiler, A. LautMldung helm Siegesu. Fprechen. 
Lti,ig: Richter. 8 M. SO. 

Fraud-, lev. Lie Zukusft Oatesiess. Stuttgart: Street er. 
IK. 

Castor. Di'jravertca fp'gnphiques et anheologiques faitee 
enTootsie (tteioadeDoogga). Peris: Lerous. 16 fr. 
Cotabd, (h. Biehsrd Wegner: Tristan et beult. Eesai 
d’analyse in drama et dee leit-motifs. Paris: Flscb- 
bacher. 8 fr. CO. 

Carpel, J. TTnavccat jnurnaliateauXVHIe t i-Je: Linguct 
Paris: Bachette. 8 tr. 80. 

Davydov?, Mrae. 8. La Dentelle male. Hiatoire, technique, 
atati.tique. Ltipsig: Hieraemaan. SOM. 

Faovsl, A. a. Lea SfTktgi-nea sauvsges de la Chine. Paris: 
Lejcu*. 10 fr. 

IoTt, Piurv. Jerusalem. Pails: Calotann Lfrj. 8 fr. 60 
Mabt, Frati.oii de. Auteur de l’lle Bourbon etdeMada- 
gasoAr. raris: Lemerre. 8 fr. 50. 

Malatikr. L, et A. SailIis. An pays d’Hamlet: install. 

tapes scandinaves. Lyon: Bernoux. 86 fr. 

MtcaiL, Bn.lie. Etudts tttr l’histsiie de l’art. Paris: 

Hachttte. 8 fr. 60. 

Moboaw, J. de. Pouilles k Dahchour, Mars-Juin 1691. 
Paris: Ler ns. 68 fr. 

Mecoa, O. Ueb fitil u. Syraehe v. Philippe Eeapoites. 
Hamburg : KrlebeL 8 M. 

Babbs, P. Die Berliner Gold.ehmled(zunft von Quern 
En'atehcn bis zam Jahre 1800. Berlin: Etargard". 80 M 
Ecnxnz O. Esotisehe Werte. 8. Bd. Die Finerzea 
Argentinians. Leips'g : Dunoker. 6 M. 

ECHOiLLtB, M. liittheuungen Ub. mtine Rtiie in der 
Cohmia Eritrea (Hard Abysainlen). Beilin: Gadlius. 

THEOLOGY, BTC. 

Histoibs de Mar Jabalaha HI., patriarchs des Heatorlens 
11881-1017). Traduite du synaque par J. B. Chabot 
Parts: Lerous. 16fr. 

Patsolooia stbiaga, accurante R Graffln Para prime, 
ab iniiits usque ad annum 860. T. 1. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 80 fr. 

Rf:vtLLS, J. Lea Originea de FEpiseopst. Ire Parlie. Paris : 
Lerous. 18 fr. 

HISTORY. BTC. 

Beborb Elie. Hiatoire de Blanche de CastiUe, reine de 
Pranee. Parts: Thorln. 12 fr. 

Boibsieb, Gaston. L’Afriqoe roma'ne: promenades arc! 6 - 
logiques en Algeria et en Tuniste. Parle: Htehet.e. 
8 Ir. SO. 

Covit-LB, All. Lee State de Normandie, leura rriginrs et 
taurddvelopnementanuo 81 Me. Paris: Pioaid. 7fr. 60. 
Sn-ImsAvrr, Mohammed. Hiatoire du Sultan Djelal ed-drn 
Maakobirti, prince cu Kharezm. Traduit de l’arabe par 
O. Honda*. Paris: L-rcui. 15fr. 

Habiulf. Chronlque de Fabbaye de Saiut-Riquier (Ye Sidde— 
1.01’, p.p. F. Lot Paris: Pit aid. lofr. 

Huzosoh, G. Das Hoobstut Bamberg u. stipe Politik 
unmittelbar vor dtm erztm linfalle der Schweden 1631. 
Bamberg; Buthrer. IM S'. 


Lehautooubt, P. Campagne de la Loire en 1870-71. Jostles, 
Vendome, Le Mans. Paris: Barger-Lerrmnlt. 7 fr. 50. 
Mabtibi, P. Hiatoire du monde gree. Ire Partie Dee 
Originea an Sidola de Pdrikldr. Paris: Dnpont. 8 fr. 60. 
Mazibbau, H., et E. Nobl. Lea Manoeuvrea de Port erase: 

souvenirs de Vaujours. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8 fr. 
Nasubb, J. Die militararcbitektonische Anlage dermittci- 
alterliehen 8tadtebefettigang. Straaaburg: TrUbner. 
8 M. 36. 

Fbtit-Ddtaidms. Oh. Etude snr la Vie et le Fdgne de 
LouisVIII. (1187-1280). Paris: Bouillon. 16fr. 
Begibtsbs d’Alexandre IV. Faac. I. p.p. B. de la Bonders. 
Paris: Thoiin. 9 fr. 60. 

Ritter, K. Deutsche Geeohichte im Zeitalter der Grgen- 
ref ormatten u. d. ar jahtigen Kziegea. 2. Bd. (1688-1618 ) 
Stuttgart: Cotta. SM. 

Btstibt, Andre. Nouvelle hiatoire de Lyon. T. 1. Antiqultd. 
Lyon: Beraoux. 26fr. 

THiastA, H. Napoleon HL avant FEmpire. La Gendae de 
la Reatauratlan de l’Kmpin. T. 1. Peris: Plan. 8 fr. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbdber, W. J. van. Hygitnische Metenologir. Btnttgart: 
Bnk*. 8 M. 

Bossier, Gaston, et G. de La yores. Plots de la Prance. 
Peris: Dupont. 9fr. 

Hblxholtz, H. v. WlncnschaftUche Abhandlungen. 8 Bd. 
Leipzig: Barh. IBM. 

Hzbtz, H. Gazammelte Wake. 1. n. 3. Bd. Leipzig: 
Barth. 18 M. 

Macxios, Marael. La MdtaphTeique de Herbert et la 
Critique de Kant. Pali,: Hacheite. 7 fr. 60. 
Env-pAtLBADn. C. de. Lea Fougdren de Franee. Faria: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“TROILUS AND CRISEYDE ” IN PROF. SKEAT’S 
EDITION. 

Oxford. 

Prof. Skeat’s edition of “ Troilus and 
Criseyde,” in the second volume of his Chaucer, 
is an excellent piece of work, for which all 
readers should be grateful. No text of this 
charming and characteristic poem has pre¬ 
viously been published which is constructed on 
sufficiently sound critical principles to inspire 
confidence in its correctness; and as for com¬ 
mentary, it cannot be said that there has been 
any at all in existence, though materials 
for one have been accumulating far some 
time in the hands of the Chaucer Society. 
The best ext hitherto published, that of 
Morris, was founded upon a MS. less good 
probably than either of the two which Prof. 
Skeat has taken as the basis of his text, and 
the sources of the corrections which the editor 
introduced were not named. Prof. Skeat 
claims that bis edition is founded on two MSS., 
“neither of which have been previously made 
use of, though they are the two best.’ ’ As regards 
the excellence of the Corpus MS. we have most 
of us to trust the judgment of Prof. Skeat, for, 
unfortunately, he has not given us a full 
oollation of it, relying perhaps upon the promise 
of the Chancer Society to print it; but on the 
whole the claim may be allowed to be probably 
just. 

Prof. Skeat, in faot, has broken new ground 
in several directions; and for that very reason 
it is unlikely that his edition oan be the defini¬ 
tive or final one—at least until it has had the 
benefit of criticism. The following notes have 
necessarily the general character of “ adver¬ 
saria”; but it ought to be clearly understood 
that such criticisms as will be made concern for 
the most part only points of minor importance, 
and do not in the least detract from the general 
merits of the work which has been done by 
Prof. Skeat. 

I. 

To take matte, s in the order in which they 
are dealt with by Prof. Skeat, a word must 
first be said about “ Lolliua.” Two things are 
perfectly clear: first, that Cbauoer represents 


that the writer whom he mainly follows in 
poem is called Lollius; and, secondly, that he 
wishes ns to take Lollius for a Latin author 
who lived a thousand years before. Lollius is 
mentioned by name in Bk. i. 394 as “ myn 
autour called Lollius,” and again in v. 1653, 
“ as telleth Lollius ”; while in the Proem to the 
second book the poet distinctly says that he is 
translating from a Latin book, and implies that 
he is translating pretty closely : 

“ Disblameth me, if any word be lame, 

For as myn auctor eeyde, so seye I,” 

adding at the same time that some things in 
the poem may seem strange, because in a 
thousand years the form of speech may be 
expected to alter; and, again, in iii. 91, 
he refers to “bokes olde” as his authority. 
Now if all this does not mean that the poem 
is translated or imitated from the work of an 
ancient Latin author, it means nothing at all. 
In fact, however, as we know, it is not taken 
from an ancient author, but from a quite 
modern one—from Boocaccio, to whom Chaucer 
was more indebted than to any other writer, 
but whom he never once names; and it is 
evident that the references to Lollins and to 
ancient Latin authorities are a mere mystifica¬ 
tion, intended to make the reader believe that 
the story has the sanction of antiquity. The 
Trojan War was a matter of too serious his¬ 
torical importance, especially for the dwellers 
in “ Brutes Albioun,” to be made the subject 
of a purely fiotitious narrative. What was 
related of it most have at least the semblance 
of historical truth; and hence the perpetnal 
citing of Dares and Dictys by persons who 
had never read them, but who supposed them 
to be grave contemporary authorities. As is 
remarked by the editor of Benoit de Sainte- 
More— 

“Nous savons comme, au moyen-age, le pefite 
en langue vulgaire, pour couquerir la confiauce de 
ton public, alme u se mettre sous la protection 
d’un texte latin” (Joly, Benoit de Sain ‘e More, 
vol. i., p. 212). 

Boocaccio, it is true, who was already 
shaking the dust of the middle ages 
from his feet, could afford to dispense 
with any such support and rely simply on the 
literary merit of his story; but not so Chaucer, 
whose public is at least a century behind. He 
might be satisfied himself to translate the 
“ Filostrato” and ask no questions; but for 
the sake of his readers he is obliged to cite 
something of more respectable antiquity, and 
be gives them Lollius, as good a name as any 
ether. Where he found it is a question of 
little importance. It is perhaps a pity that Prof. 
Skeat should have revived the notion that it was 
derived from a mistranslation of Horace: not 
that Chaucer was incapable of the blunder, 
but simply because he was not in the least 
likely to have ever come across the Epistle to 
Lollius either in the works of Horace (with 
which he was probably quite unacquainted) or 
in any book of extracts. 

From what has been said, it follows that we 
must reject Prof. Skeat’s explanation of ii. 14, 
that “Latin seems in this case to mean 
Italian,” while at the same time it may be well 
to state that in both the references to Lollius 
Chaucer must have had Boocaccio really in his 
mind. Prof. Skeat says that ini. 394 “Mvn 
autour called Lollius” really means Petrarch; 
but if we read the rather obscurely expressed 
passage carefully, we shall see that what the 
poet says is this: “Of the song of Troilus I 
shall give not only the general substance, as 
my author Lollius gives it, but every word as 
he sang it ” ; and then he proceeds to give the 
song, in four stanzas imitated from Petrarch. 
It is clear that if “ Lollius ” here refers to 
anyone in particular it is to Boccaccio, who 
says simply that Troilus sang, without giving 
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the words of his song. The subsequent 
mention of Lollius by Chancer in the “ House 
of Fame,” in oompany with other authors who 
bear up the fame of Troy, was merely in order 
to give additional colour to the fiction; and 
Lydgate no doubt accepted Lollius as an 
author on the Trojan War on the authority of 
Chaucer. Meanwhile, as to the real source of 
“ Troilus and Criseyde,” Lydgate seems to have 
had some genuine information, perhaps com¬ 
municated by Chaucer himself to his brother 
poet. He calls it, as we know, 

“ a translacioun 

Of a boke which called is Trophe 

In Lombards tongue,” 

showing that he knew it to be taken from a 
modem Italian book, though the name of it, 
which he had probably heard mentioned, hod, 
in part, escaped his memory. This “ Trophe,” 
which is given as the name of a book, has 
apparently no connexion with the “ Trophee,” 
winch is cited by Chaucer in the “Moukes Tale” 
as an author. In any case, Prof. Skeat’s rather 
confident suggestion that the person meant is 
Guido delle Colonne must be rejected, unless it 
can be shown that the name had some actual 
application to him. It is idle to suggest that 
he “ may have been connected with Tropea on 
the west coast of Calabria,” unless some evi¬ 
dence can be adduced that he was so. 

But as regards Guido there is a more im¬ 
portant question involved, on which it is 
necessary to challenge the statements of Prof. 
8keat in the most direct manner. It beoomes 
necessary to ask the question, whether there is 
any real evidence that Chaucer in writing 
“ Troilus and Criseyde ” used Guido at all. 
Prof. Skeat admits, at the last moment as it 
were—that is, chiefly in the list of Errata and 
Addenda—that Chaucer drew something from 
Benoit de Sain te-More; but he still maintains 
that Guido was the chief authority after 
Boccaccio, and he backs his opinion by some 
four pages of quotations, more than suffi¬ 
cient to convince a reader who looks no 
further. And yet it is as nearly possible to 
demonstrate that Chauoer drew nothing from 
Guido for this poem, as it can ever be to 
demonstrate a proposition of such a kind. 
Guido’s ‘‘Historia Troiana” is admittedly a 
Latin prose abridgment of the French metrical 
“ Roman de Troie,” by Benoit de Sainte-More. 
Now, if it can be conclusively shown that 
Chaucer had Benoit before him, and if every 
one of the things which are supposed to have 
been drawn from Guido might equally well, 
and in most cases muoh better, have been taken 
from Benoit, it may be reasonably concluded 
that Guido was not consulted at all. Chaucer, 
no doubt, used Guido afterwards, in the 
“ Legend of Good Women,” for example, where 
Prof. Skeathas very happily restored the reading 
“ Guydo ” for “ Ovide ” ; but is there any 
evidence that he had the “ Historia Troiana ” 
before him when he wrote 11 Troilus ” ? 

First, then, for theevidence that Chaucer used 
Benoit. Prof. Skeat admits this in regard to 
the presents interchanged between Criseyde 
and Diomede, the horse, the “broche,” and the 
“ pensel ” (the “ broche ” by the way, is taken 
from Boccaccio), and ho adds, ” I doubt if 
there is much more.” There is, however, 
certainly a great deal more. For example, the 
circumstances of the death of Hector 
(“Troilus,” v. 1558-1560), are undoubtedly 
taken, not from Guido, as Prof. Skeat sup¬ 
poses, but from Benoit. Chaucer says: 

“ For as he drough a king by thaventayle, 
Unwar of this, Achilles through the majle 
And through the body gan him for to ryve.” 

For this Guido has : 

“Hector uero interim in quondam Grccorura 
regem irruerat, ipsum ceperac et captum cona- 
batur ipsum a turmis extrahere,” &c ; 


and Benoit [Rom. de Troie, 16166 ff.): 

“ Hector a un reiabatu. 

Prendre le volt et retenir, 

Et as lor par force tolir: 

Par la tentaille le teneit,” &c. 

It is obvious here that the source is Benoit 
rather than Guido. 

Take, again, the description of Criseyde 
(v. 806-826), whioh Prof. Skeat sets down in 
his notes as Chaucer’s own. This is dearly 
from Benoit, who says: 

“ Briseida ert avenanz, 

N’ert trop petite, ne trop granz. 

Plus esteit Dele et bloie et blanche 
Que flor de liq ne neis sur branche : 

M6» li sorcil qui li glseient, 

Auquetes li mesaveneient; 

Biax ielz avoit de grant mani&re, 

Et molt esteit bele par lit'-re 
Molt fu de buen affetement, 

Et de cage contenement. 

Molt fu am£e et molt ameit, 

Mes sis corages li changeit, 

Et si esteit molt amorose, 

Simple et almosnihre et pitose.” 

(Roman de Troie, 5257-5270.) 

Every point of this is reproduced by Chauoer, 
who adds, of course, also something of his 
own : 

“ Oruejde mene was of hir stature, 

Ttereto of shap, of face, and eek of chere, 
Ther mighte been no fairer creature. 

And save hir brorcet ioyneden y-fere, 

There teas no lak, in ought I can espyen; 

She sobre was, eek simple, and wys withal, 
The beste y-norisehed eek that mighte be, 

And goodly of hir speche in general. 

Charitable, eatatliche, lusty, and free ; 

Ne never-mo ne lakkeie hir pitee ; 
Tendre-hearted, slydinge of corage." 

And note that M. July explains the expres¬ 
sion “qui li giseient” to mean “qui se 
rejoignaient,” and, indeed, one MS. has the 
reading “ li joignoient,” so that it is not 
necessary to suppose that Chaucer was 
acquainted with Dares, whose description, not 
much followed by Benoit in other features, 
contains the expression “ superciliis iunotis.” 

Th ese instances, combined with the incident 
of the “ pensel,” which is not found elsewhere, 

“ l a destre manche de son braz 
Bone et frecche de ciclaton 
Li done en leu de gonfanon.” (11.15102 if.), 

compared with “ Troilus,” v. 1043, are amply 
sufficient to prove that Chaucer drew directly 
from Benoit. And when we examine the 
passages alleged to be borrowed from Guido, we 
shall find that there is not one which might 
not have been taken from the Roman de 
Troie; and generally the form of expression 
used by Chaucer suggests Benoit rather than 
Guido. For example, with the description of 
Troilus in v. 827 ff., compare Roman de Troie, 
5405 ff.: 


Prof. Skeat has admitted that the reflections of 
Criseyde on finally accepting Diomede are duo 
originally to Benoit, 11. 20227 ff. 

It appears, then, that for this poem 
Chaucer drew from Benoit de Sainte-More 
and not from Guido. 

G. C. Macaulay. 


TEINCULO’S “MONSTEB,” CALIBAN. 

London : March 38, 1896. 

As I have not seen the following passage 
quoted, which connects a Monster with Ber¬ 
muda, I think attention should be called to it. 
“ When we came to the height* of Bermuda, we 
diecouered a monster in the sea, who Bhewed bim- 
selfe three times vnto vs, from the middle vpwards, 
in which parts hee was proportioned like a man, 
of the complection of a Mulato or tawny Indian. 
The Generali did commaund one of his clearks to 
put it in writing, and hee certified the King and 
his Nobles thereof.” 

The side-note is, “A sea-monster in the Bhape of 
a man.” This was printed by Hakluyt in 1600, in 
“ The Third and Last Volume of the Voyages, 
Navigations, Traffiques, and Disoouenes of 
the English Nation,” &c. (p. 493), in “ The 
trauailes of lob Hortop, which Sir Iohn 
Hawkins set on land within the Bay of Mexico, 
after his departure from the Hauen of S. Iohn 
de Velna in Nueua Espanna, the 8 of October, 
1568.” And although Hortop’s general, Diego 
Flores de Valdes, was a Spaniard, and the 
description of the Monster was sent to the 
Spanish king and court, yet Hortop’s account 
attracted attention in England, for Purchas 
in hit Pilgrimage, speaking of Bermuda, says: 

“ It is also called the Hand of Diueh, which they 
tuppose inhabite there; and the Inchan ted Hand : 
but these are inchanted conceits. lob Hortop 
[up. H*k.] relateth, that in the height of Bermuda 
they had sight of a Sea-monster, which three 
times shewed himselfe from the middle vpwards, 
in shape like a man, of the complexion of a Mulato 
or tawnio Indian ” (ed. 2, 1614). 

As the Monster did not escape Purchas’seye, 
we may fairly assume that it caught Sbak- 
spere’s, and was in his mind when he wrote: 

“ Trinculo. What have we hero? a Man? or a 
Fish P dead, or alive ? A Fish ! hee smels like a 
Fish. ... A strange Fish! . . . L gd like a 
Man, and his Finnes like Armet! . . . 

“ Stephano. This is some Monster of the Isle, 
with foure legs. . . .” (Tempest , II. ii 24 63 ) 

Let us hope that Job Hortop—“ pouder- 
maker, borne at Bourne, a towne in Lincoln¬ 
shire, . . . prest to go on the third voyage to 
the West Indies, with the right worshipful Sir 
Iohn Hawkins”—lived to see the “Tempest,” 
and the Bermudan Monster, or Caliban, after his 
return to England on December 2. 1590. 

F. J. Fukniyall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


“ Grant iert; mfis bien li convenelt 
A la taille que bone aveit. 

Gie ne quit or ti vaillant home, 

J usque lit oil la terre atsomme,” &c. 

No single expression in Chaucer’s description 
suggests Guido in the least, and the phrase 
“ Ector the secounde,” in an earlier part of the 
poem (ii. 158), can hardly be said to be 
sufficient of itself to prove imitation of Guido’s 
expression here, ‘ ‘ uel fuit alius Hector ucl 
secundus ab ipso.” 

The description of Diomede by Chaucer is not 
very characteristic, but it resembles Benoit 
rather than Guido; and the incident of the 
glove, whioh Prof. Skeat says is “obviously 
from Guido,” is found equally in Benoit. The 
same may be said in general of the wooing of 
Criseyde by Diomede, compare “ Troilus,” v. 
1000ff., with Roman de Troie, 13641-13646; and 


Euudav, April 7, 7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ The Futuie of the 
Woman Question,”by Miss Otm: 

4 p.m. Asiatic: "Ma Hnan's Account of Bengal,*’ 
by Mr. G. Phillips. 

Hosday, April 8, 4.80 p.m. Vic’oriI Institute: ‘'Theo¬ 
sophy.” 

8 p.m. Library Association: “ L'ra ne learned at 
the Annnil Conferences,” by Mr. 8. Smith. 

8.80 p m. Geographical: " A Journey to Mount 
Bnwenztn and South to Late Tanganyika,” by Mr. 
G. F. Scott-Elliot. _ „ . . 

Tuesday, April fl, 8 p m Colonial Institute: “Bone Sccial 
Forces at Work in South Africa,” by the Bishop of 
Grabamstown. _ , _ 

8 p.m. rivil Engineers: Discussion, Torpedo-Boat 
Destroyers.” 

8.30 p m. Anthropological: “ Four as a Sacred 
Number,” by Misi A. W. Buckland ; " A Modern Greek 
Morality.” by Mr. J. L. Myre»; * 0> r. monies observed 
by the Kandyans in Faddy fhutivali n,” by Mr. T. B. 
Pohath Kebelpannsla; L* \ It brroram of the Daghes¬ 
tan,” by Prof. Maxims Kovalevrky. 

Batusday. Aptil It, 8 48 p m. B tanic: General Fortnightly 
Me liny. 


* Latitude, 
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SCIENCE. 

“ The Pah lavi Text Series.” —Yol I. 


the Nlrangistan in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary boolc8 > and recently some five hundred Oriental 

, _ - __ . __ _ * Mflfl ~_A_A_U_ mi_ 


(pp. 76, 77, 126) in 1867, and gave some , - 

T * B Pa “ LAVI Text Series.”-Yo1 I account of the contents of the Nlrangistan ^o’wkJgmentTof Dr HrilT^nLw^S 
Ntrangtstdn : a Photo - zmcographed section of the Husparam Nask in the incomparable services® supplements g the readers 


many ot the greatest rarity. 


Facsimile of one MS., with an Introduo- Pahlavi-Pdzand Glossary (p. 130) in 1870, 
tion and a Collation of another. Edited he did not attempt to identify the two texts, 
by Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. This identity seems to have been first sug- 
(Bombay: Trustees of the Parsee Pan- gested in the second edition of his essays 
ohayet.) o» the Parsis (p. 99), in 1878. But it was 

When the late Prof. James Darmesteter not until the epitome of the Nasks, con- 


mcomparaoie services m supplements g the readers 
for and the proof readers of the New English 
Dictionary-acknowledgments which, to be ade¬ 
quate, would seem exaggerated—do not think of 


aooma nave oeea ures sug- Vt H all as an OrientalCf who spent sixteen years 
gested in the second edition of his essays in India. His career there, whoee beginning was 
on the Parsis (p. 99), in 1878. But it was made memorable by a shipwreck in the treacherous 
not until the epitome of the Nasks, con- rl7er Hoogbly, was the honourable one of public 
tained in the Dlnkard. was translated in superintendent of schools, and as 


was in Bombay, he delivered a lecture to tained in the Dlnkard, was translated in schools, and as 

the Parsi community upon their religion 1892 in the “Sacred Books of the East” £ he rery of^Hfaidulearritog^In* IndhThe 
and sacred books, on February 2, 1887, (vol. xxxvii.) that the identity of the last familiarised himself with divers Eastern languages, 
in which he earnestly advised them to raise seven-eighths of the Nlrangistan MS. with was the first American to publish a Sanskiit text, 
a fund among themselves for the publication the first three-fifths of tne Nlrangistan and has, in the Journal of Asiatic Society (*.«, 
of a few important Pahlavi text* which section^of the'Husparam Nask became fully vL^Tbe^a mos^Hfl^uTand ^tS^n 
existed only m rare or unique MSS. He evident; while the beginning of the Ms. Oriental subjects, as the British Museum Catalogue 


ieginning of will testify. Of his achievements in the various 
same Nask. fields of Hindu antiquity, we may mention his 


existed only in rare or unique MSS. He evident; while the beginning of the Ms. Oriental subjects, as the British Museum Catalogue 
further suggested that a Victoria Jubilee was found to agree with the beginning of will testify. Of his achievements in the various 
Pahlavi Text Fund would be a suitable the Aerpatistan section of the same Nask. fi® 1 * of Hindu antiquity, we may mention his 
Parsi memorial of the jubilee of the Queen- The Aerpatistan, or priest-code, contained the philosophical systems, 

Empress which was then rapidly approach- the laws and regulations affecting the and e^aph/; although pubtoted* for^t^S 
ing. The fund was raised and a committee rights and duties of the Zoroastrian priest- part three or four decades ago, they are still of 
was appointed to arrange for the publication hood, and it preceded the Nlrangistan, or great and almost undiminished value and authority, 
of three such texts, one of which, edited by ritual-code, which regulated the details of ui ®, J^aderful BeUsenhnt— which competent 

. 7 * .. 7 . ° _ . nnt.nrmr.1Afl nvrmmi n na fa ha a a admlH.hU a Dn . 


wonderful Belnenhtit —which competent 


their secretary, a son of their high priest, ___ _ — 

has now appeared. no doubt that these laws, collected and to‘bear "not onlyTpoiTthe annotaUorof‘texti“ 

So far as is yet known, the Nlrangistan commented on in Sasanian times, will be of but also upon Bome of the intricate problems of 
consists of two or more fragments of the much interest to the Parsi priesthood when Bind® literary chronology, with extraordinary 
Husparam Nask, one of the law-books of fully translated, while such of them as b0 , en 

the Zoroastrian religion in Sasanian times : have become obsolete may afford a wide Commissioners 1 ^ 7 examiner in Sanskrit Hindu* 
and it was probably copied in Persia about field for polemical dispute. To the laity, stani, Hindi, Bengali, or English. All this time 
a.d. 1471, or earlier, from the remains of an however, who are eminently practical, has been going on che note-making on points of 
old MS. long since lost. The copy of 1471, religious commentaries are only entertain- ^ D 8 lia h which, as he lately wrote to the Chicago 


issuwi-wuoi nuivii auK utasuu euo uuuauo ui ., . . , . _ . . -- 

many religious ceremonies. There be 

no doubt that those laws, collected and to bear not only upon the annotation of texts. 

_ *__1.1 _ _ • n * 1 * _ Ml l .A 1 i v ... . £ 


and it was probably copied in rersia about neid lor polemical dispute, to tne laity, stani, Hindi, Bengali, or English. All this time 
a.d. 1471, or earlier, from the remains of an however, who are eminently practical, has been going on che note-making on points of 
old MS. long since lost. The copy of 1471, religious commentaries are only entertain- wrote to the Chicago 

or an early'descendant of it, was taken to ingas records of old customs. thhteen 0 yeareof ^e! and whfch ha, born“fruit 

India by a Persian priest m 1720, where it The facsimile of 195 octavo folios has not only in the present help to Dr. Murray’s 

was copied by Jamasp Asa, the best Pahlavi been well executed by the Bombay Govern- international enterprise, but in classical works 

scholar of his time, in 1727; and it is his ment Photo-zincographic Department; and Phi!o!o ^V 

copy, now belonging to Dastur Hoshang of the editor’s collation of the Iranian MS. R y h,h Adjectives 

Poona, that has been photographed for seems to have been carefully made. In his intense American, it has been Dr. HaU’s lot to 
this edition, the copy brought from Persia new edition of the Pahlavi Vendidad, which dwell among Englishmen for more than three- 
having disappeared. The editor has also is well advanced, he will have a better fifths of his life. His profound learning won for 
printed the text of some defective and opportunity of displaying his abilities as an a s l ong ago as 1860, the highest recognition 
missing folios, with a collation of the editor of texts. It should be noticed that aJo bia modlt and uXhin^ 

remainder, from an independent MS. the first folio of the facsimile commences kindness and public spirit have won him a recog- 
obtained by Ervad Tahmuras from Persia with a short Nlrang, or rite, for the pre- nition (perhaps even dearer to him) in the little 
some twenty years ago. This MS. is paration of the Vars, or filaments of hair, hamlet in Suffolk that has so long been his home, 
certainly older than Jiimdsp Asd’s copy and supposed to symbolise the ancient hair- bhthdlylou]d°p^ wiuZt awordTS^kl 
is more complete at the beginning; but it sieve for filtering the Horn-juice prepared and admiring remembrance from his native land.” 
has lost about sixteen folios at the end, and and tasted during the ceremonies. This 

a few others are damaged. If these defects Nlrang is follows by a Persian-Pahlavi 1 . ----- . . 

had not existed, it would have been the colophon dated a.y. 840 (the last of the anrwwn* xmvva 

better M8 to have photographed. As it three ciphers being unfortunately erased oO/aaoa jxuikh. 

contains the text of three folios missing in from the photograph); and the colophon The first soiree of the Boyal Society will be 

the Indian copy, it must be descended from states that the Nlrang was found by the held on Wednesday, May 1. 

an earlier copy of the old MS. in Persia, writer of that date (a.d. 1471) in the Pbof. Miall’s book on The Natural History 


nition (perhaps even dearer to him) in the little 
hamlet in Suffolk that has so long been his home. 
But it ought not to happen that his seventieth 
birthday should pass without a word of cordial 


an earlier copy of the old MS. in Persia, writer of that date (a.d. 1471) in the 
written before that MS. had lost those three position he has copied it. It forms, how- 
folios ; and its text is generally more ever, no part of the Nlrangistan. 
intelligible than that of the Indian copy. E. W. West. 


Prof. Miall’s book on The Natural History 
of Aquatic Insects will be published by Messrs. 
Maomillian & Co. immediately after Easter. 


Macmillian & Co. immediately after Easter. 
It is intended to assist the naturalist, and 
especially the young naturalist, in the study of 
the very interesting insects whioh abound in 
our ponds and rivers. The volume will be 


intelligible than that of the Indian copy. E. W. West. It is intended to assist the naturalist, and 

Like the Vendidad with Pahlavi, the ------- especially the young naturalist, in the study of 

Nlrangistfin contains an Avesta text alter- __ „ r „„„ nnr . Dn lIiTT 010 ^interesting insects which abound in 

nating with its Pahlavi translation, but DR ‘ FITZEDWABD HALL. our ponds and rivers. The volume will be 

interspersed with much longer; Pahlavi com- from ** NewTork torautoor-rdLcfior 8 * 8P 7 

mentanes, so that the proportion of Pahlavi 7Va “ on 01 Marcn ■ 

to Avesta text is nine to one, instead of the “If the German fashion prevailed with us, Messrs. W, H. Allen & Co. will publish 

Ynndidad nrnnnrfinn of rather more than telegrams of congratulation would, on this on Monday next a new volume of their 
two to or^ P The AvLto text h« been «™ ntleth birthday of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, be “Naturalist’s Library,” being part i. of The 

two to one. The Avesta text bas been po^g ln to Marlesford, England, where this Carnivora-oats, civets, and mungooses—by 

extracted and translated, with the assistance American scholar has his home. His name Is not E Lydekker illustrated with thirty-two 
of the Pahlavi, by Darmesteter in his French unknown to our readers, who have for years coloured plates and numerous woodcuts, 

translation of the Zend-Avesta (vol. iii., enjoyed his expositions of English verba! usage, * 

4 . . on/ih a a ha Atbor man liinmr AAlllri nwiHnaa lint Tttti lain William UAlilkn Vina hno nao f h ori 


Messrs. W, H. Allen & Co. will publish 
on Monday next a new volume of their 
“Naturalist’s Library,” being part i. of The 
Carnivora— oats, civets, and mungooses—by 
Mr. B. Lydekker, illustrated with thirty-two 
coloured plates and numerous woodcuts. 

The late William Bolitho has bequeathed 
£500 to the Geological Society of Cornwall, the 
income of whioh sum is to be applied each year 
in “ the production of a gold or richly gilded 


7Q oLnnrn that is farms such as no other man living could produce. But The late William Bolitho has bequeathed 

pp. 78-148) and he has shown that it forms he ^ elpellenoed the MU1 S fate of £n absentee. In £ 5 00 to the Geological Society of Cornwall, the 
as connected a treatise as most parts of the being overlooked by his countrymen, and in beiog i ncome of whioh sum is to be applied each year 
Vendidad. An English translation of the accordingly without his proper honour here. That („ •< the production of a gold or richly gilded 
same will accompany the second edition of he is even a Harvard graduate—a member of the g q ver me dal, to be presented to the member of 
his Vendidad in the “ Sacred Books of the Hort^’-“ ^at the who . 8e .attainments, labours, or dis- 

Ea 8t-’ . majority of the alnmni hTthat institution, to eovenes in geological or mmeralogical science 

Although Il iug quoted pa9sag*s f*om ^hich he hai given msny valuable Oiiental are found most deserving. 
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Mb. Frederick Webb has presented £1,000 
to the Medical School of St. George's Hopital, 
to found an annual prize in baoteriology. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers still con¬ 
tinues to increase in numbers, although not at 
the same rate as in former years. The list 
corrected to April 1 shows that there are now 
on the books 6737 members of all classes, 
against 6557 at the corresponding period in 
1894. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Sciences, a bronze medal was presented to M. 
Joseph Bertrand, perpetual secretary, bearing 
the following legend : “ In honour of fifty 
years’ devotion to science and education, from 
his pupils, admirers, and friends.” 

We quote the following statement by Prof. 
Bamsay concerning argon from Nature : 

“ I have been trying for dues to compounds of 
argon. Mr. Mlers, of the British Museum, called 
my attention to HUlebrand’s paper on Oleveite, a 
rare Norwegian mineral, which Hiilebrand said 
gave off 2 per cent, of nitrogen on warming with 
weak sulphuric acid. Oleveite consists chiefly of 
uranate of lead, with rare earths. My idea was, 
if the .so-called nitrogen turned out to be argon, 
to try if uranium could be induced to combine 
with argon. 

11 The gas, on sparking with oxygen in presence 
of soda loses a trace of nitrogen, probably intro¬ 
duced during its extraction; the residue consists 
of a mixture of argon and helium ! The brilliant 
yellow line, of which Mr. Crookes makes the wave¬ 
length 587 49 is identical with the helium line. I 
am collecting the gas, and shall shortly publish 
regarding its properties.” 

The following, on the same subject, likewise 
comes from Nature : 

“ Or. B. Brauner, professor of chemistry in the 
Bohemian University, Prague, suggests to us 
that argon possibly exists in nebulae. He points 
out that a strong argon line, measured by 
Mr. Crookes, has practically the same wave-length 
as the chief nebula line, and thinks that the line 
at \ 3729 8 in the ‘blue’ spectrum of the new sub¬ 
stance represents the line at A 3730, found in the 
spectra of nebulae and white stars.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on .Monday next, Mr. G. Phillips, late of the 
Ohina Consular Service, will read a paper on 
“ Ma Huan’s Account of Bengal (1410 a.d.).” 

The Academie des Inscriptions has recom¬ 
mended M. Rubens Duval for the vacant chair 
of Aramaic at the College de France. 

The latest addition to the publications of 
the Eoole des Langues Orientates Vivantes is a 
Bibliography of Corea, containing a list of all 
the works published in that country down to 
1890, with a description and summary of the 
principal ones. The author is M. Maurice 
Courant, interpreter to the French Legation at 
Tokio. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vising Club — (Friday, March 15.) 

Paov. W. Watson Cheynb, president, in the 
chair.—Dr. J. G. Gar son, vice-president of the 
Anthropological Institute, read a paper on “The 
History of the Early Inhabitants of Orkney.” He 
began by saying that, although the connexion of 
Orkney with Norway probably dated back only to 
the close of the eighth century, the Norse element 
is undoubtedly more strongly predominant there 
than in other parts of Britain formerly occupied 
by the Norsemen. But in earlier and prehistoric 
timer the inhabitants appear to have been ethno- 
logicilly the same as elsewhere in Britain. He 
then briefly sketched the way in which, by means 
ol ancient burials, the anthropologist is enabled to 
gather information about races of whom no other 
record remains, and he appealed against the super¬ 


stition and vandalism which too often led to such 
remains when discovered being destroyed. Orkney, 
however, was comparatively rich in ancient burial- 
places and other remains. Man’s early history in 
Britain might be divided into four periods—i.s , the 
palaeolithic, the neolithic, the bronze, and the 
historic. These represent various stages of culture, 
which may often overlap in different parts of the 
same country. Man in palaeolithic times came 
into Britain by land, as in late pleistocene times 
the land extended over the greater patt of what 
is now the bed of the North Sea as far as Shetland 
and into the Atlantic beyond the Hebrides. But 
in this age man apparently did not pass north of 
a line drawn from the Bristol Channel to the 
Wash. His implements at this time were of flint, 
unpolished, wood and bone, and he was skilful in 
carving. His skeleton shows a long, narrow head, 
strongly developed frontal ridges, low forehead 
and receding chin, his last lower molar tooth being 
larger than the others, contrary to what we find 
subsequently in Europe. His stature was a little 
over five feet. In neolithic times the distribution 
of sea and land was almost as at the present day, 
but the climate was more continental and moister, 
and the land was covered with forest as far as the 
Orkneys. Man had made great strides in civilisa¬ 
tion and lived in fixed habitations, his stone 
implements also are better formed, those charact' r- 
istic of the period being beautifully ground and 
polished. Theflintusedformakingthem was quarried 
from below the surface of the ground. There also 
seems to heve been some commerce in implements, 
as even in Orkney jadite or nephrite axes have 
been found which probably came from Central 
Europe. Their burials took place in long oval 
barrows. The Btature of the race at this time 
was about 5ft. Sin.; the skull is large and 
well formed, long and proportionately narrow in 
shape, with feebly developed brow and other 
ridges, cheek-bones not prominent, well-formed 
chin and straight features. The people of the 
bronze period succeeded those of the previous age, 
and at the time of the Roman invasion, which may 
be regarded as the dawn of history in these 
islands, were in full possession of tho country. 
They came over from Belgium and France, and 
are the BO-called Kelts. Their use of bronze shows 
a marked advance in civilisation The lake-dwel¬ 
lings and beehive houses of Ireland belong to this 
period, and perhaps the Piets’ Houses of Scotland ; 
but some authorities think these last neolithic. 
In the early part of this age the dead were buried 
in circular barrows and sometimes in the upper 
part of the older long barrows. Later on crema¬ 
tion became fashionable, and the cremated 
ashes were then buried in the round barrows. 
The skull is now large, broader and rounder 
than in neolithic man, brow ridges large 
and strongly developed, ridges for the attachment 
of muscles large and well marked, cheek-bones 
prominent, jaw large, and upper jaw somewhat 
prominent and chin well-formed. In stature the 
race is tall, averaging 5ft. 9in. Palaeolithic man is 
not found in Orkney ; but neolithic man undoubt¬ 
edly dwelt there, as we know from imple¬ 
ments and skeletons found. Besides these, the 
circular burghs are probably neolithic, though 
many consider them to be of the bronze age; tor 
at Oxtro stone cists containing cremated inter¬ 
ments of the bronze age and bronze ornaments 
were found, below which were discovered the 
remains of a circular burgh with walls still 5ft. to 
6ft. high. Only stone and bone relics were found in 
this, the bronze remains being confined to the 
upper strata. The Piets’ Houses, such as that at 
t?kaiie, Sandwick, probably belong to the end of 
the neolithic period, or beginning of the bronze 
age, though no metal remains have been found in 
tfcem; while the megalithic stones and stoue 
circles, such as Stennis, have hitherto been ascribed 
to Hie bronze age, but there is a growing 
tendency now to put them back to the earlier age. 
Typical neolithic skeletons have been found in 
Orkney, some of which are now in the museum at 
Cambridge. Many remains of the bronze period 
are found in Orkney, such as round barrows con¬ 
taining skeletons and cremated remains, and 
weapons and utensils of various kinds. A typical 
skull found at Newbiggin is preserved in the 
museum of the College of Surgeons. The neolithic 
and bronze people existed side by side, and are 
found interred together; but the bronze were the 


preponderating and probably the conquering race, 
and they were doubtless the principal part of the 
population down to the time of the Norseinvasion. 
The lecture was illustrated with magic-lantern 
views, showing the various types of skulls, imple¬ 
ments, &c.—Mr. F. T. Norris said that ho had 
been most interested in Dr. Garson’s paper, but 
he must join issue with the conclusion he came to, 
that these skulls and stone implements described 
were all Keltic. This appeared to him to beg the 
whole question, as it is very doubtful whether 
some of the reputed neolithic skulls are not 
Teutonic. There was probably a Teutonic immi¬ 
gration into tho islands earlier than the Scandi¬ 
navian in 872. Tacitus speaks of a Teutonic 
race dwelling in Caledonia iu his day, _ when 
many of the German tribes used only stone imple¬ 
ments ; and there can be very little doubt that in 
very early times the whole of the north and east 
coasts of Britain were infested by sea-rovers of 
Teutonic origin, who had formed settlements 
there, as during the Roman occupation an officer 
was appointed, styled “the Count of the Saxon 
shore,” to repress their incursions. Probably there 
was a large Teutonic element in North Britain in 
the stone age, and these would supply t .eir quota 
to burials attributed by the lecturer to tho Keltic 
stone age. With regard to the primitive popula¬ 
tion of Britain, there was still a question to be 
decided as to who were the Silurcs and other tribes 
mentioned, who were strongly differentiated from 
the Keltr, and also who were the Kets themselves ; 
as, according to historical data, they were, as to 
o e half, Teutonic, and, as to the other, Gaulish. 
Mr. Norris would be glad to know the authority 
for the existence of a race in the bronze period 
averaging 5ft. 9in. iu height, as he had 
not met with any evidence of such a race at that 
period. He considered that, save iu exceptional 
cases, the evidence sought to be deduced from the 
three divisions of stone, bronze, and iron was in¬ 
conclusive for chronological purposes, unlees 
supported by other evidence.—Dr. Jon Stefans- 
son said that the western part of Iceland had 
been very largely peopled by a mixed Nor¬ 
wegian and Keltic population from the Orkneys, 
as the story of And, among others, showed. She 
was the wife of one of the Norse kings of Dublin, 
and on her husband's death she migrated first to 
Orkney, then to Iceland, whero she finally settled. 
There had for a long time been constant inter¬ 
course between Orkney and Iceland, but very 
little trace of this appeared to be left now. A 
young Faroese philologist. Mr. Jakobien, was at 
the present time investigating this question In the 
Orkneys and Shetland; and he found tnat, though 
the old Icelandic had disappeared from the common 
dialect, very many of the old words were still to 
be found tn the dialect used by the fishermen 
at sea. It ii a superstition with them that it is 
unlucky when at sea to mention various objects 
under the ordinary names given them on land, and 
various old Norse words have been preserved for 
use in this way. Several hundreds of such words 
had already been collected from the fishermen’s 
speech. The Keltic influence in Iceland had not 
yet bien satisfactorily traced. The differentiation 
of the Icelandic people from that of Norway wa«, 
in a large measure, owing to Keltic admixture. 
—Mr. A. F. Major, hon. sec , said there was ono 
question as to tho early inhabitants of the Orkneys 
that he should like to raise. Sir George Dasent, 
in the Introduction to his translation of the 
Orkneyinga Saga, reoently published in the 
Rolls Series, said that it eeemed probable that tho 
early inhabitants of Orkney, who dwelt in weems 
and burghs described in the lecture, had passed 
away from the islands before tho time of the Norse 
immigration, and that at that time the islands were 
only inhabited by a few Papal anchorites of the 
Irish Church. This supposition was quite con¬ 
trary to the views taken by Mr. Joreph Anderson 
in his Introduction to the earlier translation of the 
Saga, in support of which he adduces passages 
from Nennius and from Irish Annals. It is some¬ 
what surprising to find thes i statements over¬ 
looked in the latest authority on the subject pub¬ 
lished under Government auspices. The Sagas, it 
is true, give no account of the conquest of the 
islands, but they only take up their history when 
they were already occupied by the Northmen.—• 
Dr. Karl Blind proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Garson for his valuable paper. In speaking of the 
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early history of the Orkneys, he said wa should 
not forgot Pjtheas, ot Masriiia, who had voyaged 
up the English Coaunel and vi itcd the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, ai.d sailed as far as Thule in 
the high North. This Thule has by some learned 
writers been identified with Orkney. The works 
ot Pytheas are unfortunately lost, but fragments 
are quoted by other ancient authors. A passage 
in Solinus, rather corrupt in its Latin, runs thus : 
“ Thule larga et diutiua pomona copiosa est.” 
Bessell has started the hypothesis that 

pomona does not mean “fruit,” or the 

goddess of garden culture in this passage, but 
refers to the name Pomona, given to the mainland 
of Orkney. The word sonnds like a Latin one'; 
but its termination, “a,” Or. Blind thought, 
might bathe Germanic "a,” “aa,” or “ey”— 
that is, “island.” He agreed with almost all that 
had been said by previous speakers, and held it to 
be most probable that theTe had been a Norco 
immigration into these islands in prehistoric 
times, and that the historic invasion into the 
Orkneys was only a second wave. The races 
mentioned by Tacitus as inhabiting Britain are the 
Caledonians, who, according to the Roman his¬ 
torian's assert ion, represent a Germanic element; 
the Kelts, who came from Gaul; and the Silures, 
who, hailiDg from Spain, are the Iberian sub¬ 
stratum which can be traced in the population of 
Wales. When, thorefore, it is said that the 
earliest inhabitants of the Orkneys were the same 
as those of Britain at large, the fact must be kept 
in mind that there were three races in this country 
even then. Caesar, speaking of Gaul as also 
divided into three parts—Belgian, Aquitanian, and 
Gallic— says that they differ in language, institu¬ 
tions, and laws. From his description it h clear 
that, in hu time, Central Gaul was peopled by 
Kelts; the South-west by an Iberian race, kindred 
to the Basques of the present day and to the 
Iberian immigrants into Wales. As to the Belgian 
part of Caesar’s Gaul, we must remember that he 
declared he had found out that most of the 
Belgians were of German origin, even as 
they are to this day. The evidence fer 
an early Teutonic immigration into Britain 
from various sides ir thus manifest. The Piets, 
who appear in the place of tho Caledonians, 
havp been variously attributed to the Teutonic, 
the Keltic, and even to the Turanian stock. He 
himself inclined to the first-named view. Br. 
James Fergusson and many others have declared 
for a Norwegian origin of the “ brochs.” With 
regard to the peculiar fishermen’s language at sea 
in the Farces, there is a similar kind of hieratic 
fishermen's speech in Shetland and the North of 
Scotland. From Shetland many such words had 
some years ago been sent to him. Some are 
evidently pure Norse or Teutonic, and had thus 
survived from the more anoient speech of the 
country.—Dr. A. Wallace hoped as a visitor that 
he might be allowed to say a word or two, as he 
thought the previous speakers had somewhat mis¬ 
apprehended the drift of Dr Garson’e lecture 
The lecturer, as he understood, did not undertake 
the investigation of the historic period at all 
although he had incidentally referred to the 
coming of the Northmen to the eastern shores of 
Britain in his introductory remarks; but having 
divided his f object into the four periods, he only 
di.-cjftcd the tbr<e first. The evidences he had 
described were ail prehistoric, and ho confined 
his survey to the prehistoric remains alone. Dr. 
Wallace expressed the interest he took in the 
investigation, and referred to his visit to Kent’s 
Cavern, and his examination of the remains 
collected from it by the late Mr. Pengelly. He 
there caw evidences of man’s existence, alongside 
of the polar bear, probably at a period as 
remote as sixty thonsand years ago. The evidences 
collected in Orkney of prehistoric man were, 
cf course, meagre; but when examined by such 
authorities as the lecturer, they were found to postc s < 
similar characteristics to those fennd further eout h 
and thus they bear out I he idea that prehistoric 
man had inhabited there northern parte, as 
evidenced by the human remains and implements 
characteristic of the three periods found in the 
places of burls], thus establishing the lecturer's 
thesis.—Dr. Garron, in reply, said that the remarks 
of Dr. Wallace in the course of tho discussion 
answered the most important questions asked. 
Almost all those who had spoken misunderstood 


: the period he dealt with. He went back into 
geological times; and, although he did not like to 
! state any fixed number of years, or even centuries, 
ha might mention that the bronzs age is con¬ 
jectured to have been at its height in this country 
about 500 b.c., while the polished stone age was 
long before that. The ancient Ibsrians have been 
usnally considered to be of the same race as the 
people of the neolithic period, who probably ex¬ 
tended over the greater part of Western Europe. 
The people of the bronzj period were probably the 
first people speaking an Aryan tongne to enter 
Britain. The osteological characters of the people 
of these two periods are very definite and distinct. 
The earliest skulls found in Scaudinavia are 
Turanian or Mongoloid. “ Gaulish,” or bo- called 
Keltic, immigrants into Britain of the bronze 
period had undoubtedly a stature of 5 ft 9in. 
This he could say without any hesitation 
after numerous observations. Also he could affirm 
that remains of the neolithic race had been found 
iu Orkney. He had sear shod the accounts of the 
people of Britain given by the early classical 
writers, not only Roman but Greek also; a d he 
found them so indefinite in their descriptions and 
use of names as to be almost useless for anthropo¬ 
logical purposes. As regards the Silures, no 
accounts are given of their characteristics by which 
it is possible to recognt-e them ; but raori likely 
they were the remains of tho long-headed neolitbio 
people, as we know from the explorations of 
General Pitt-Rivera near Rushmero that they 
lived in the western parts of Eugland even in 
Roman times, separate and distinct from the 
other races forming the population. 

Mbteobological —( Wednesday, March A).) 

Mr. W. N. Shaw delivered a lecture on “ The 
Motion of Clouds considered with reference to 
their Mode of Formation,” which was illustrated 
by experiments. Toe question proposed for con¬ 
sideration was how far the apparent motion of 
cloud was a satisfactory indication of the motion 
of the air in which the cloud is formed. The 
mountain cloud cap was cited as an instance of a 
stationary cloud formed in air moving sometimes 
with great rapidity; ground fog, thunder clouds, 
and cumulus clouds were also referred to in this 
connexion. The two cantes of formation of cloud 
were next considered: namely, (1) the mixrog of 
masses of air at different temperatures, and (2) the 
dynamical cooling of air by the redaction ot its 
pressure without supplying heat from the outride. 
The two methods of formation were illustrated by 
experiments. A sketch of tho supposed motion of 
air near the centre of a cyclone Bhowed the prob¬ 
ability of the clouds formed by the mixing of air 
being carried along with the air after they were 
formed; while when cloud is being formed by 
expansion circumstances connected with the for¬ 
mation of drops of water on the nuclei to be found 
in the air, and the maintenance of the parlioles in 
a state of suspension, make it probable that the 
apparent motion of such a cloud Is a bad indication 
of the motion of the air. After describing come 
special cases, Mr. Shaw referred to the meteoro¬ 
logical effects of the thermal disturbance which 
must be introduced by the condensation of water 
vaponr, and he attributed the violent atmospheric 
disturbances accompanying tropical rains to this 
cause. The difference in the character of nuclt i 
for the deposit of water drops was also pointed out 
and illustrated by the exhibition of coloured halos 
formed under special conditions when the diops 
were sufficiently uniform in size. 


FINE ART. 

THE ASHMOLEAH MUSEUM. 

We quote the following from the annual report 
of the visitors of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford; 

“ The year 1891 will be memorable in the annals 
of the Ashmolean, owing to the completin of 
the new Museum buildings contiguous to the 
University Galleries and the transference thither 
of the collections. The moving of the objects 
from their cases began on August 22 ; and, owing 
to the care that had to be taken in the case of the 
more delicate specimens, the transport was not 
completed till November 17. The Keeper, how¬ 


ever, is glad to be able to report (hat the trans¬ 
ference took place without loss or breakage. 

“The re-arranging of the specimens in the new 
rooms has been necescarily a gradual process; but 
the landing at the top of tne stairs, containing 
‘ Tradescants’ Ark,’ the Mediaeval and Oxford 
collections, and the room containing the Renais¬ 
sance Bronzes and Majolica given and deposited 
by Dr. Fortnum, were provisionally arranged by 
the end of the year. The lecture-room has been 
fitted up and a part of the library. In the lower 
rooms of the Museum have been arranged tho 
olassioal casts and the larger Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. 

“The year has also been marked by valuable 
additions to the collections. The Egyptian 
department has been enriohed by the chief results 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Koptos, 
including fragments of arch sic sculpture and 
terra-cotta which are apparently anterior to the 
historic period of Egyp’, and are the first obj rots 
of the kind yet known. Among the sculptures of 
this class presented by Mr. Petrie and bis colleague 
Mr. Marty n Kennard. may be mentioned a colossal 
head of a bird, a head of a lion, and the head ot 
the god Min, the rest of whose statue is to follow. 
To the same source, as well as to the joint 
liberality of Mr. Jesso Haworth, are also due some 
reliefs from the Temple of Antef V. belonging to 
the Xtth Dynasty, a do r jamb of Uaerteien II., 
a Ramesside stela and a Ptolemaic wall with finely 
executed reliefs. 

“ Capt. H. G. Lyons, R.E., his also presented a 
series of Xllth Dynasty stelae fro.u the Northern 
Temple as Wady Haifa, and t * o hieratic stelae 
from the village of Mut in the Dakhla oasis, which 
are of great interest as referring to the artesian 
wells of the oatii, the registers of water, and other 
matters connected with its supply. 

“ Dr. Fortnum has deposited, together with 
ccarabB and other Egyptian relics, a very fine 
blue-glazed libation vase, with inscriptions showing 
that ic was to be used for libations of wine and 
milk for the Osiris priest of Amen Ra at Thebes. 
A series of scarabs and other small Egyptian relics 
was procured by the Keeper during a visit to 
Lower Egypt. 

“ A very interesting add! ion to the Oriental 
collection of the Museum has been made in the in¬ 
scribed weight from Samaria presented by Dr T. 
Chaplin. As the controversy regarding the 
Hebrew inscription that it bears on either side is 
not yet settled, it is premature to give any definite 
interpretation. 

“ Through Mr. D. G Hogarth's kindness, the 
Hittite collec'ion received an important accession 
of seals and stone implements procured by him at 
Ain Tab iu Cilicia. Among thee is a bead-real 
with a Hittite prince on either ride surrounded by 
hieroglyphs, which is certainly tbe finest known 
example of its class. Other piimi ive seals from 
this eite were contributed by Lord Encombe. A 
Babylonian cylinder partly recut by a Hittite 
engraver must also be mentioned among the 
purchases of tbe Museum. 

“ The development of the part of our collect! >ns 
devoted to primitive Greece aid the Islands has 
made considerable progress in the course of the 
'a t year. Mr. J. L. Myres has presented to tho 
Museum a collection of Cypriote antiquities, the 
result of his recent excavations, including terra¬ 
cotta figures from a votive deposit near Lamaca, 
and a series of early tomb-groups, some of them 
of special chronological value from the association 
of imported Mycenaean votes with indigenous 
fabrics. Other Cypriote autiquities from Amathns 
have been given by the Trustees of (he British 
Museum. 

“ As the result of his explorations in Crete, the 
Keeper has been able to add to the Museum a 
variety of objects which throw a new light on the 
early culture of the Aegean peoples. Among these 
are a selection of early seal-stones, together with 
casts of similar objects taken in Crete, inscribed 
vases, and other relics, which evidence the exist¬ 
ence in the island of both a pictographic and a 
linear system of writing in pre- Phoenician times. 
Others display decorative features derived from 
Xllth Dynasty motives, and carry back the con¬ 
nexion of the Aegean peoples with the Nile valley 
to the middle of tbe third millennium b o. This 
contact is farther illustrated by a series of stone 
vessels of primitive forms from early Cretan graves. 
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Other marble Teasels of the same date from Naxos 
have been presented by Mr. J. L. Myres. 

“ The Keeper ha9 also been able to secure some 
interesting finds of bronze figures and weapons of 
Mycenaean date from votive deposits in Cretan 
caves, together with vases and other objects of the 
same period. Among the votive figures may be 
mentioned the third and finest exam Ae yet known 
of a bronze statuette of a Mycenaean warrior in a 
peaked helmet. The two others were fonnd at 
Tiryns and Mycenae respectively. From Mycenae 
itself the Museum has acquired a set of gold 
pendants of characteristic forms. 

“ Among the classical antiquities obtained 
during the last year may be mentioned an archaic 
bronze figure of Herakles in marriage costume, 
from the site of Gala in Sicily, an early terra-cotta 
relief of a Sphinx from near Kritea in Crete, and a 
fourth-century red-figured krater from Capua, 
with a very beautiful design, perhaps representing 
the rape of Persephone. The Brauteghem Cup, of 
Theban wire, no doubt from the temple of the 
Cab3iri, has alto been purchased for the collection. 
It bears comic representations of Odysseus and 
Circe, and of Boreas blowing the hero over the sea 
in a boat consisting of two amphorae. Dr. Fort- 
num has also deposited with the other objects of 
his collection two red-figured hydrias in most per¬ 
fect condition, one representing a lady with two 
handmaidens, the other Apollo holding his lyre 
between two female flute-players. 

“ From Athens were obtained a series of flue 
specimens of Dipylon vases, and from Argos and 
Olympia bronzs figures of the same period, two re¬ 
presenting hones, and the other a large beetle of 
remarkable type. These specimens of the geome¬ 
trical period help to fill what has hitherto been a 
serious lacuna in the Museum. 

‘‘Dr. Fortnum has supplemented his former 
munificence by the deposit on loan of almost the 
whole of the rest of his collection of Bronzes and 
Majolica, together with specimens of sculpture, 
glass, and other objects. The whole of this mag¬ 
nificent series is now arranged with the part of his 
collection already preeented by him in the 
Benaiesance Boom. 

“Among the Bronzes are some of unique im¬ 
portance. Several of these works belong to the 
end of the fifteenth or the early yeaTs of the six¬ 
teenth century, including such masterpieces as the 
inkstand attributed to Rtccio of Padua ; another of 
Florentine work, in the form of a nude boy hold¬ 
ing two cornucopias; and a North Italian figure of 
Hercules striking with his club. A candlestick of 
North Italian fabric (circa 1470) is probably 
unequalled for the combined delicacy and boldness 
of tne reliefs with which it is adorned. An inx- 
stand in the form of a sea-monster is attributed to 
Cellini, and two pieces—a recumbent Latona with 
her children, and a saltcellar supported by a 
kneeling male figure—to Guglielmo della Porta, 
a pupil of Michel Angelo. A figure of Venus is by 
Giovanni di Bologna, and there is another after 
Francis. Among the reliefs is a Deposition, per¬ 
haps a study by Donatello himself for the terra¬ 
cotta relief in the Church of Et. Antonio at Padua. 
There is also a German inkstand of great impor¬ 
tance, signed by Peter Vischer, of Nuremberg. 

“ Among the Majolica now deposited by Dr. 
Fortnum are some brilliant specimens of Italian 
lU9tred ware by Maestio Giorgio, and two early 
Gubbio dishes, richly lustred in ruby and gold, 
one representing a scene from one of Aesop’s 
Fables, after a woodcut of 1485. There are some 
choice examples of Faenziand Oaffaggiolo plates 
(circa 1520), and specimens of Dirnta, Castel 
Durante, Urbino, and other fabrics, a Siculo- 
Moresque ewer, and a beautiful series of Persian 
and Bhodian Damascus wares. The glass includes 
a sixteenth-century enamelled jug, Venetian 
tazzas, and specimens of German, Flemish, and 
other work. 

“Dr. Fortnum has also deposited two fine 
reliefs by Andrea della Bobbta. One of these, 
representing the Last Sicrament of Santa Maria 
Egittiaca, is a contemporary replica of one of the 
panels of Andrea's large altarpiece in the cathedral 
of Arezzo; the other is a tabernacle with the 
Virgin and Child executed by Andrea, in Luca's 
manner, 1470. 

“ The late Mr. Bentinck Hawkins, formerly of 
Exeter College, left to bis brother Dr. Biseet 
Hawkins, with the desire that they should be 


presented to the University of Oxford, a valuable 
collection of miniatures and other objects. This 
collection, which was presented by Dr. Bisset 
Hawkios (fioce himself deceased) in his brother’s 
name, and is to be known as the ‘Bentinck 
Hawkins Collection,’ has been temporarily 
deposited in the cases of the Aihmolean strong 
room. The miniatures will, no doubt, eventually 
find their places in the picture galleries; but Mr. 
Hawkins’s donation has added to the Ashmolean 
collection a beautiful series of clocks and clock- 
watches, some of them adorned with silver reliefs 
of fine Flemish workmanship.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Lord Savile has purchased and presented to 
the National Gallery a large picture by Velas¬ 
quez, representing “A Betrothal.” The pic¬ 
ture, which is a boldly executed and masterly 
sketch rather than a finished work, was at one 
time the property of Sir Edwin Landseer. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have in the 
press Picture Potters, a handbook on the history 
of the illustrated placard, by Mr. C. T. J. 
Hiatt, with numerous reproductions of the 
most artistic examples of all countries. 

The exhibitions to open next week include: 
the New English Art Club, at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly; the forty-second annual 
exhibition of pictures by British and foreign 
artists (including Turner’s “St. Mark's Place, 
Venice ”), at the French Gallery, Pall Mall; and 
some water-colour drawings made in the Basses 
Pyrenees, by Mr. Moffat Lindner, at the 
Rembrandt Head Gallery, Vigo-street. 

We may also mention that about seventy 
drawings aud sketches of the late Sir Oswald 
Brierley, marine painter to the Queen, are now 
on view at Messrs. Elliott and Fry’s Talbotype 
Gallery, in Baker-street, with a view to their sale 
on behalf of his surviving children. The exhibi¬ 
tion includes his painting of “ The Jubilee Naval 
Review, 1887,” which has been graciously lent 
by her Majesty. A few pictures by other 
hands, belonging to Sir Oswald—among which 
are examples of Wilson, Prout, and Girtin, and 
a portrait of a lady by Gainsborough—are also 
offered for sale. 

Mr. E. M. Wimperis has been elected vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, in succession to the late H. G. 
Hine. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, curator of the Museum at 
Oxford, has been added to the committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Sir F. Seymour Haden, president of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, has issued 
invitations for an “at home” in the Gallery, 
Pall Mall East, for Friday of this week, at 
8.30 p.m., when he will give an illustrated 
explanation of certain points in connexion with 
the etched work of Rembrandt which have only 
recently been notioed. He has also circulated 
the following summary of his leoture : 

“Rembrandt having, in the course of his 
thirty years’ practioe, executed about 200 or 
perhaps 250 etchings, and employed iu their 
production three distinct processes, the object of 
this lecture is to describe these processes, and to 
suggest that the arrangement according to subject 
now universally adopted in our own and other 
European museums is fatal to the comprehensive 
study of such works, and might with advantage be 
discarded for the more rational order of date of 
production; that an arbitrary method by which 
works of the latest are mixed up with works of the 
earliest j eriod confuses the sense, perverts the 
judgment, and renders critical examination and 
comparison impossible; and generally, that such 
a system, though it may satisfy the ca'aloguer, is 
unworthy of the historian and useless to the 
student The art work of a lifetime, it will be 
contended, should not be looked at as a series of 
| disjointed efforts, but as the continuous expression 


of a prolonged chain of logical sequences depend¬ 
ing for their coherence on a due maintenance of 
the order of their production, which cm only 
be understood when studied in that order; anl 
finally it will propose-and that with tolerable 
confidence—that if this unintelligent and in¬ 
coherent classification be given up, and a more 
consecutive method of arrangement substituted for 
it, new matter yet unsuspected in regard to the 
etched work of Rembrandt may be brought to 
light, and grave errors of attribution as to some 
of the plates executed in his studio be both 
proved and rectified.” 

Messrs. Sotheby will sell next Mmday a 
valuable collection of Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine coins, which has been formed by 
Mr. H. A. Green during a long residence in 
Greece. Some of the rarest and finest specimens 
are illustrated in an autotype plate, appended 
to the catalogue. 


THE STAGE. 

Mr. Sidney Lee has promised to preside at 
a meeting of the Shakspere Reading Socitty, 
to be held at Burlington Hall, Savile-row. on 
Friday of this week, when Mr. William Poel 
was to deliver a leoture on “ Shakspere and the 
Modern Stage : a Plea for an Elizabethan Play¬ 
house,” illustrated with lantern slides, and a 
model of the interior of the old Fortune 
Theatre. With a view to giving practical 
effect to the Elizabethan acting of Shakspere, 
it is proposed to form a committee, who would 
oonsider the possibility of having a building 
constructed upon the plan of the old playhouses, 
for occasional performances of 8hakspore’s 
plays in accordance with his original designs. 
Those interested are invited to communicate 
with Mr. Arthur Dillon, author of The Stage of 
the Sixteenth Century, at 52, Talgarth-road, 
West Kensington. 

MUSIC. 

THE BACH FESTIVAL. 

There is great diversity of taste in matters 
relating to the fine arts—especially music. Up 
to a certain point it is well that it should bi so ; 
for uniformity would soon become monotonous. 
One man may prefer the earlier works of 
Beethoven to the later ones : he may see in the 
former fuller manifestations of genius.. Again, 
according to temperament and training, the 
one may pay special homage to Mendelssohn, 
the other to Schumann. Wagner, too, is still 
a vexed question. But amid such differences 
of opinion, there is one matter on which all 
musicians worthy of the name are agreed: that 
is, the supreme greatness of J. S. Bach—his 
Matthew Passion and B minor Mass are accepted 
as masterpieces which will live as long as the 
art of music itself. In presence of these works 
feuds cease; even the enthusiastic Mendels- 
sohnite and the rabid Wagnerite can dwell 
together in unity. The institution of a Bach 
Festival in London is a matter for congratula¬ 
tion. We had a Baoh Society from 1854 to 1870, 
which did much to make known the master’s 
music. Sir Sterndale Bennett introduced the 
Matthew Passion in 1854. Then in 1875 the 
Bach Choir was established; and. in the 
following year, Mr. Otto Goldsohmidt con¬ 
ducted the first performance of the B minor 
Mass in London. And now, Dr. C. V. 
Stanford, the present conductor, has planned 
a Festival lasting three days, after the 
style of the Handel Festival, though not 
on the same great scale; for that, indeed, 
Baoh’s music is scarcely suitable. The success 
of the opening night (Tuesday) was great; and 
with the interesting Selection and B minor 
Mass, success is pretty safe to continue to 
the end. In speaking of success we refer to 
the large and appreciative audience. On 
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Tuesday there was no applause to mar the 
solemnity of the performance; bat the general 
demeanonr of those present showed dearly the 
impression that was made. 

Mr. Robert Kaofmann, who was coming 
specially to London to sing the part of 
the Evangelist, was, unfortunately, detained 
on the continent by a severe cold. Mr. 
Shakespeare, though himself unwell, undertook, 
at twenty-four hours’ notice, to sing the tenor 
part in German. There were signs of hasty 
preparation; but everyone, of course, felt 
thankful to the singer for helping the society, 
at the eleventh hour, out of their difficulty. 
An apology was made for Miss Hilda Wilson : 
she, however, sang with intelligence and 
earnestness. Miss Fillinger is scarcely at her 
best in Bach’s music. Mr. David Bispham 
siu.g, or rather dedaimed, the words of Jesus 
with emphasis and becoming reverence. Mr. 
Andrew Black also deserves high praise for his 
rendering of “ Gebt mir meinen Jesum wieder.” 
The singing of the Bach Choir, reinforced by 
choristers from St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
was exceedingly good: the quality of tone 
in the chorales was most impressive. Dr. 
Joachim played—a labour, evidently, of love— 
the violin obligato to the oontralto aria 
“Erbarme dich,” and to the bass aria, “Gebt 
mir”; and dever Miss Helene Dolmetsoh, the 
Viola da Gamba obligato to the aria, “ Komm, 
susses Kreuz.” 

A Bach Festival leads naturally to the ques¬ 
tion of additional accompaniments, and it is one 
of very great importance. The Bach Society 
tries to reproduce the orchestration of the time 
of Bach; with the best intentions, however, it 
oan only do this in a very imperfect manner. 
But even if the effects as conceived by Bach 
could be exactly reproduced, we should still 
contend that for modem ears, accustomed to 
Beethoven and Wagner, and with the large 
concert halls of the present day, there 
ought to be a corresponding change in the 
orchestration. Handel has been improved. 
Why should not the same be done for Bach, 
whose music is more modem in spirit than that 
of his great rival ? J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Miss Florence May gave the last of a series 
of pianoforte recitals at the small Queen’s Hall 
on Friday afternoon (March 29). She was heard 
to good advantage in some interesting pieces 
from the “ Virginal ” book, a Prestissimo of 
Scarlatti, and some clever Vaises of-her own. 
In Schumann’s “Cameval” she was over¬ 
weighted, though perhaps at the end of a long 
programme she was unable to do herself jus¬ 
tice. Miss May is intelligent, and has well- 
trained fingers. 

A pianoforte Quintet by Christian Binding 
was performed for the first time at the Popular 
Conoert on Saturday afternoon. The composer 
is Norwegian by birth, and Las written various 
chamber works, also a pianoforte Concerto. 
He studied at Leipzig, Munich, and Berlin. 
The Quintet, probably an early work, is one of 
great interest and, one may add, of great 
promise. The oomposer, when he wrote it, was 
evidently in his storm and stress period; t me 
and experience must ere now have ripened 
his thoughts and mode of development, and 
taught him moderation. It is in the first and 
last movements of the Quintet that one feels 
immaturity; the Andante and Intermezzo are 
two clever and delightfully fresh movements. 
It must not be supposed that because we 
qualify our praise of some of Mr, Binding's 
music that it is dull or uninteresting. He has 
too much to say ever to be dull: it is the 
manner in which he says or oversays it that 
dn s not always command approval. The music 
is lull of healthy life. The composer belongs 


to the new school, and, though he has received 
German training, shows traces of Scandinavian 
influence, especially of his great contemporary, 
Greig. The so-called romantic school still 
makes use of classical forms; and in such a 
work as the Quintet, form seems at times to be 
hampering rather than unfolding the contents. 
Mr. Emil Sauer gave an exceedingly vigorous 
rendering of the pianoforte part—so vigorous 
indeed that his associates, MM, Arbos, Hies, 
Gibson, and Becker, were here and there 
scarcely audible. Mr. Sauer might at least 
have had the lid of the pianoforte closed. He 
afterwards played Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, 
but not in his best manner. Mr. Arbos per¬ 
formed Svensden’s Romance in G with success. 
Mme. Sapio was the vocalist. 

On Monday Dr. Joachim, who was in splendid 
form, led Mendelssohn’s Quintet in B flat, and 
gave as solo Tartini’s “ II Trillo del Diavolo.” 
Mr. Isidor Cohn, the pianist, played six of 
Chopin’s Preludes from Op. 28 with neat 
technique and admirable refinement. It may 
be open to question whether Chopin intended 
these short pieces to be played thus in groups. 
They seem preludes in the strict sense of the 
word, and, moreover, specially suitable to 
Chopin pieces. Miss Fillunger sang charmingly 
songs by Schubert and Mendelssohn. 

The programme of the third Philharmonic 
Concert opened with Beethoven’s “ Leonora ” 
Overture (No. 3), of which Dr. Mackenzie gave 
an energetic performance. The tenderness and 
pathos of some of the music was, however, not 
fully revealed. Two pieces, an Allegretto and 
Vivace, from a series entitled “ From the 
North,” by Dr. Mackenzie, were heard for the 
first time; they were originally written for 
pianoforte and violin. The musio is quaint, 
and the old airs of Scottish origin are pleasingly 
developed; the scoring is excellent. No. 2 is 
perhaps too long for the subject-matter. They 
were interpreted to perfection by the band. 
Miss E. Eibenschutz gave a brilliant rendering 
of Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto. At times 
she was too impulsive; but impulsiveness may 
be termed a good fault: many pianists would 
be the better for possessing it. Mme. Adelina 
Patti sang “ Una Voce” from “ II Barbiere,” 
and “ Voi che sapote” by way of encore. A 
gold medal, the “ Beethoven ” medal of the 
Philharmonic Society, was presented to her by 
Mr. Cummings, after which she sang “Home, 
sweet Home/’ Mme. Patti’s wonderful voice 
and style of singing deserve, perhaps, golden 
recognition ; yet a “ Beethoven ” medal seemed 
scarcely appropriate. The great vocalist, so 
far as we are aware, has devoted little of her 
time or gifts to the composer of “ Fidelio.” 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Messrs. Dio by, Long & Co. will publish 
immediately Borodin and Liizt, translated from 
the French of Habets by Mrs. Newmarcb. 
The book will be in two sections: “Life and 
Work of a Russian Composer ” and “ Liszt as 
Sketched in the Letters of Borodin.” The 
translator has added a preface, dealing with 
the development and present characteristics of 
Russian music. 

The National Sunday League have made 
arrangements for a series of free orchestral 
concerts during April, to he given in Queen’s 
Hall, at 7 p.m., under the direction of Mr. 
Randegger, with Mr. J. T, Carrodus as leader 
of the orchestra. 

The last of the Sunday evening concerts for 
this season at the Sonth-plaoe Institute, to 
take place to-morrow evening, will be entirely 
devoted to the works of Beethoven. This will 
be preceded, in the afternoon, by a lecture on 
Beethoven, to bo delivered by Miss Josephine 
Troup, with musical illustrations. 


fJHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE of Fiction, 

w Edited by 08WALD CRAWFURD. A New Monthly 
Magazine. Price Sixpence. 

EfESSBS. CHAPMAN & HALL will 

“ bring out on May 1 a non-illustrated Magazine, 
intended by them to be the counterpart, as to size, (shape, 
and quality, in fiction, of what their Fortnightly Review is in 
essay writing. 

CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE will con- 

^ tain Contributions from the following Novel Writers, 
among many others. The order of names is alphabetical. 


Grant Allen 
E. F. Benson 
Walter Besant 
Mrs. Clifford 
8 . R. Crockett 
Mrs. Crokor 
George Gissing 
Hamilton-Aide 
Thomas Hardy 
Beatrice Harraden 
Bret Harte 


Anthony Hope 
E. R. Horaung 
Violet Hunt 
Henry James 
J. K. Jerome 
Rndyard Kipling 
Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Ian Maclaren 
Frankfort Moore 
George Moore 
W. E. Norris 


John Oliver Hobbes Barry Pain 


Gilbert Parker 
Jamos Payn 
Eden Phillpotts 
Richard Pryce 
W. Clark Russell 
Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steele 

Florence Warden 
Marriott Watson 
Stanley Weymaa 
I. Zangwill. 


flHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. Contents 

V of No. I.— 

Bust Habte : First Part of a Serial Novel. 

Anthony Hope : a 8ot of Dialogues. 

Jambs Payn : a Short Humorous 8tory. 

Stanley Wkyman: a Romantic Drama. 

Inspector Battle (of the Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment) : His Experiences—Part I. 

Fhankfort Moore : a Story of London Life. 

Violbt Hcnt : First Part of a Serial Novel. 

John Davidson: a New Ballad in 49 quatrains. 

rjHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE repre- 

^ sents a fresh departure in Novel production, for the 
Publishers are offering to the public, at the price of Sixpence, 
a monthly volume of fiction, by the first authors of Groa t 
Britain and America, equivalent in amount of reading 
matter to an ordinary 6e. novel. 

rjHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. Subscrip- 

^ tion for one year, 6s., or by post in the United King¬ 
dom, Os., paid in advance to the Publishers. 

rjHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE can be 

^ obtained at all Stationers, Newsagents, and Book¬ 
stalls in the United Kingdom. 

C HAPMAN & HALL, Limited,, 

11, Henrietta Street, Covenfc Garden, London, W.C. 


Now ready, largo cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free> 

HISTORY 

or TUB 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORM A TlOX TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. Miall. 

“ A monument of painstaking and skilful work, whioh no 
one probably could have undertaken with so many advan¬ 
tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 
success .”—Literary World. 

“ Tho lending members of all denominations will do well 
to get hold of this publication.”— South Wales Dnilu News. 

** Evidently the result of most laborious research and re¬ 
markable skill in tho management of facts a useful work 

of reference and an interesting memorial of men and events 
that have left their mark on our national history.” 

_ Bradford Observer. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Fuknival Street, E.C. 


J ut»t out. 

TTIMALAYA ALBUM. Twenty Photo- 

JLJl graphs of the Indian Alps taken by Dr. K. BOKCK. 
lleliographlc Prints reproduced by means of Coppor-Platea. 

In a handsome Portfolio, £1 los. net. 

A J. Comiiridoe * Co., 31, Newgate Stroot, London ; and at Bombay. 


THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For those symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYOEBINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited: 
by the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable con¬ 
fections becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7Jd., and tins, Is. l$d., Labelled : 
JAMBS BPPS ft CO., Ltd., Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 


vinolia 

ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 

An efficacious, sanitary, harmless cream, 

Is. 1 jd. p< r box. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S: NEW BOOKS. 


FRAN;KF0BT MOORE’S New • Novel (of 3 -vol. length), entitled 
THEY CALL. IT LOVE, in 1 vol., cloth gilt, 6s., is ready this day. 

.'ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MISTRESS of QUEST, In 3 vols., 18s.' [Immediately. 

Now ready, 3 vols. in 1, 6 b , JOSEPH HATTON’S New Novel, 

THE BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 

FIRST NOTICE, SCOTSMAN, March 18. 

“ There is almost a Shakespearean touch in the action and dialoguo hy which all the characters, minor and super¬ 
numerary, as well as leading, are individualised and made to live.Jessop’B daughter Adsor is the heroine, first of a 

charming idyll, and then of a drama in which terror, tragedy, and heroic action show a human grandeur worthy of the 
wild and romantic scenery.The descriptive charm of the hook is more than equalled by its dramatic force aud reality.” 


MRS. J. H. NEEDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE VENGEANCE of JAMES VANSITTART. By the Author 

of “ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” “Philip Methuen,” &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Gb. [Immediately. 


THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES, ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 

FIDELIS. In 3 vols., 18s._ 


The large First Edition being nearly exhausted , a SECOND EDITION will be ready next week 

of the New Anonymous Novel. 

PASSION’S PUPPETS. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“The book is one of which any of our ablest livingromancists might be justly and even 
exultantly proud, and we venture to predict that every one who shall peruse it will experience a perfectly natural 
curiosity with regard to the personality of its writer. This singularly forcible and fascinating story—this delightful 
novol.” _ 


MRS. PAUL KING’S NEW NOVEL. 

LORD GOLTHO, an Apostle of Whiteness. By the Author of 

“ Cousin Cinderella.” In 3 vols., 18s. [At all Libraries. 

GEORGE PASTON’S NEW NOVEL. 

A STUDY in PREJUDICES, is issued simultaneously in London 

and New York this day, in cloth gilt, Gs. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

MEMOIRS TO 8ERVE FOR 

THE HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. From 1802 to 1815. By his 

Private Secretary, Baron CLAUDE FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL. The work completed by the addition of hitherto 
Unpublished Documents. Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. S1IERARD. In 3 vols , demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,100 pp.), with Autograph Letters and Photogravure Portraits, 7s. 6d. per Volume. 
The TIMES, in a review of nearly eight columns, speaks of tho work as being both valuable and important, and 
extremely interesting. ___ 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, MRS. HUGH BELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE STORY of URSULA. In 3 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

RENIE. By James Prior. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

GLASGOW HERALD .—“There is much merit in this story, considerable power of characterisation, and a humour 
nhich ho represses more severely thun we could wish.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A DAUGHTER OF THE KING.’* 

THE MAJESTY of MAN, is ready this day, in linen, gilt, 6s. 

FIRST REVIEW. 

SCOTSMAN.—* 1 Tho book is not without remarkable features, and is certainly not without interest amounting almost 
to fascim^lon.” _ 


FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION. 

A NEW NOTE: a Novel. In cloth gilt, 6s. [nhdl „. 

MANCHESTER GUARD1AN .—“ Its merits arc far above the average, the characters arc admirably drawn, they aro 
living people, and stand out in solid relief amid tho shadowy, unsubstantial hosts that people the pages of most modern 
fiction. Tho authoress has knowledge of the human heart. There is much cleverness and powor in tho book.” 

This Novel has passed through Four Editions in Two-volumo form. 


THE UNKNOWN LIFE of CHRIST. By Nicolas Notovitch. 

Translated by V. CRISPE. With Maps, Portraits, nnd Illustrations. In crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE (lender) says: “ Tho verses aro truly interesting.notunworthy to rank beside many 

of the beautiful expressions found in tho New Testament. M. Notovitch’s remarkable discovery. That he has made a 
genuine discovery, and that he presents it to us in good faith, we do not for one moment doubt, after reading the detailed 
narrative.” 


A FOURTH EDITION NEXT WEEK. 

“ The book will undoubtedly rank high 
amongst tho notable novels of 1895.” 

Speaker. 

INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES. 

By F. F. MONTRESOR. 

In doth gilt, 6s. 


A FEW OF MANY FAVOURABLE 
REVIEWS. 

WOULD . 

“ * Into the Highways and Hedges ’ would have l*>eii a 
remarkable work of fiction at any time : it is phenomenal at 
this, for it is neither trivial, eccentric, coarse, nor pretentiou -. 
but the opposite of all these, and a very fine and lofty con¬ 
ception. The man is wonderfully drawn, roalis9d with a 
masterly completeness, and the woman is worthy of him. 
The whole of the story is admirably conceived and sustained. 
A wonderful book.” 

DAILY NEWS. 

“It is safe to predict a brilliant future to the author of 
' Into the Highways and Hedges.’ Tho book is one not of 
promise only, but of high achievement. It is original, 
powerful, artistic, humorous. It places the nuthor at a 
bound in the rank of those artists to whom we look for ibo 
skilful presentation of strong personal impressions of l.fc 
and character.” 

A THEN A SUM. 

“ Whoever wrote ' Into the Highways and Hedges ’ wro* e 
no common novel. A touch of idealism, of nobility of thought 
and purpose, mingled with an air of reality and’well-chosen 
expression, are the most notable features of a book that ha> 
not the ordinary defects of such qualities. With all its ele¬ 
vation of utterance and spiritualiiy of outlook and insight it 
is wonderfully free from overstrained or exaggerated matter, 
and it lias glimpses of humour. Most of the characters are 
vivid, yet there is restraint and sobriety in their treatment, 
and almost all are carefully and consistently evolved.” 

ACADEMY. 

“ The story is strong and original, elaborated with excep¬ 
tional skill. This book is so admirably conceived and 
written that Mr. Montr£sor’s next venture mast excite 
unusual interest.” 

TIME 7. 

“Original and striking in conception, careful and lifelike 
studies throughout, the author evinces a shrewd faculty of 
observation.” 

DAI 1, 1* TELEGRA PH. 

“ This exceptionally noble and stirring book. Tho strug¬ 
gles, victories, aud defeats of this truly remarkable i>ersormge 
are recounted with untlagging verve and vigour. We unhesi¬ 
tatingly say that it has hardly a dull or superfluous pigc.” 

GLASG0W HERALD. 

“ This is a very remarkable and powerful book, which is 
likoly to leave a strong impression of itself upon every intel¬ 
ligent reader, and is one of tho most interesting novels thit 
one has seen for some time.” 

‘ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

“A book standing out distinctly from the rinks. The 
curreut of the story gathers strougth and volumo ns it How i. 
The characters aro conceived strongly. Since the days of 
Dinah Morris there lias not, perhaps, bceu quite so success¬ 
ful a portrait of a man or woman consumed by the passion 
of humanity ; Barnabas Thorpe is a strong man, with a suf¬ 
ficiency of tho old Adam left in him to render him an un¬ 
usually interesting flguro. All tho subsidiary characters are 
well drawn—some of the country folk, and lost, but i\ r t 
least, George Sauls, tho Jewq and his mother, one of the 
most delightful mothors in fiction. The dialogue through¬ 
out the book is excellent.” 

SPEAKER. 

“ The author must be congratulated upon having achieved 
a very brilliant success. This strikingly powerful novel. 
Tho book will undoubtedly rank high amongst the notable 
novels of 1805. Told with exquisite sympathy ami refine¬ 
ment of touch, the book has humour, pathos, and koon ob¬ 
servation. There is, indeed, so much solid merit in * Into 
the Highways and Hedges,’ that we advise our readers to 
become acquainted with this strong and beautiful story,” 

MANCHESTER COURIER. 

" It would be a striking book in any case ; as a first book 
it is somewhat remarkable. With great art each incident is 
made to serve its purpose in the development; and although 
tho story is a long one, occupying nearly 500 closely printed 

g iges, there is always a feeling that we are moving. 

arnabas’s struggles are finely described, aud some of tho 
scenes are masterly. The minor characters have all the 
same lifoliko quality as the chief figures. Mr. MontrOsor’s 
next book will be eagerly awaited by all those who make the 
acquaintance of his first, fora more strikingly original or a 
stronger novel has not appeared lor some time.” 
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J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

Hrt IReprobucers. 

“- QUOD PETIS HIC EST.” 

I T will be in the recollection of our numerous clients, and the public 
generally, that for a long period a widely felt want was experienced 
amongst Artists, Authors, Publishers, and Printers alike, in the way 
of obtaining easily accessible and reliable information as to the best and 
cheapest methods—consistent with high-class work—of Reproduction, 
as applied to Oil Paintings, Water-Colour Drawings, Pen and Ink 
Sketches, Photographs, MSS., &c., &c. 

The marked success which has attended our efforts to meet this 
want induces us to make more widely known the lines on which our 
House was established. 

For many years we had made a special study of the various pro¬ 
cesses adopted, both at Home and Abroad, for the Reproduction of 
Works of Art in Monochrome and Colours; and our House being the 
first to enter the field to supply so necessary a desideratum, we had the 
good fortune, in our interviews with the various Continental Firms, to 
secure valuable concessions from many of the leading houses in France, 
Bavaria, Germany, and Austria, and in some cases to obtain exclusive 
rights for Great Britain and Ireland. 

These various concessions have proved to be highly advantageous, 
alike to manufacturer and client—to the manufacturer from a widely 
increased and rapidly extending business, and to client from excellence 
of results, combined with the lowest remunerative charges. 

We are thus enabled to supply the highest possible class of work, 
and at the same time to advise as to the best method of reproduction 
according to the nature of the original. We are not committed, to any one 
process, and are perfectly unbiassed in giving advice to our clients, who 
may in all cases rely upon safe guidance as to the methods best suited 
to their varied requirements. This is a special feature of our business. 

For many years past Ave have been entrusted with commissions from 
most of the principal Fine Art Publishers, who have on every occasion 
expressed themselves in terms of high approval of our various processes. 

The well-known house of Herr Franz Hanfstaengl, of Munich, gave 
us the sole right for Great Britain and Ireland to supply their Photo¬ 
gravure, Block and Collotype processes. This house bears a world-wide 
reputation for artistic finish. In all their methods of Art Reproduction 
it is unsurpassed by any European establishment, while as regards their 
Photogravure Process, many of our leading artists consider that it stands 
without a rival. 

Herr Hanfstaengl’ s Studiosure of the most elaborate and extensive 
character, and the liberal support we have received on his behalf from 
our chief London Publishing Houses is a proof of their appreciation of 
the value and importance of his work. We have constantly on view 
many costly and important plates from paintings by artists of high 
repute, and a visit to our offices will confirm the high encomiums we 
have received on all hands as to the excellence and quality of the work 
that lias already emanated from our firm in all its branches. 


Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Sj-e., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memories. By W. J. Linton. (Lawrence 

& Bullen.) 

After reading Ur. Linton’s book, we feel 
strongly disposed to follow a famous prece¬ 
dent and ask for more. Bat, whereas poor 
Oliver asked for more of a kind of diet 
neither nutritions nor appetising, merely to 
relieve the extreme pangs of hunger, we, in 
the midst of literary plenty, ask for more 
because Mr. Linton has tantalised our 
appetite by making this instalment of a 
dainty thing too small. Mr. Linton’s 
memories begin with the tolling of the 
great bell of Bt. Paul’s Cathedral to 
announce that George III. was dead, and 
they indude many important events and 
many famous persons. He could, if he 
would, have told us much about both—some 
things, indeed, which no other living person 
can tell. He has, however, contented him¬ 
self with telling us very little. He spreads 
before us, not, indeed, a Barmecide’s feast, 
but a table crowded with delioades, in 
samples so small that they stimulate rather 
than satisfy desire. HiB book contains 
merely an outline of what his memory must 
contain; it forms the headings of a great 
work which, now, we suppose, will never be 
written. 

Of Mazzini, for instance, we would gladly 
know much more than Mr. Linton chooses 
to tell us. He was Mazzini’s friend, helper, 
and disciple, and knew him intimately. 
He calls him “the greatest man in this 
nineteenth century, none greater in the 
years of Time—the Prophet of the Future.” 
Of him, Mr. Linton adds, “ there is little 
need to speak. His great career, his genius, 
his deeds, and his worth, are written on the 
scroll of history in characters which even 
the inventive pen of detraction cannot now 
belittle.” Yet surely there is a better reason 
for writing about a great man than merely 
to defend him from slander. The world 
needs to know, not that he was not bad, but 
in what way he was positively good. In 
saying there is little need to speak of 
Mazzini, Mr. Linton is entirely wrong. 
There is great need for whoever can speak, 
to speak—more need in his case than in 
most others. For, to persons who did not 
know him personally, Mazzini is something 
of a vague, flitting figure, seen as through 
a mist: not by any means a flesh and blood 
personage in history, but a promising sub¬ 
ject for myth and tradition. We cannot 
afford to give him up in this wav. He was 
so great that we want to realise nim to our¬ 
selves. His deeds are indeed “ written on 
the scroll of history ”; but his worth, his 
genius, and, in any sufficient way, his great 


career, are not written there. Much has 
been written about him, but the living man, 
in his daily walk and conversation, still 
eludes us; and it is greatly to be regretted 
that Mr. Linton, who could have done so 
much to remedy this, has failed to see that 
it was his duty to do so. Nevertheless, he 
does give us a few life-like touches among 
his dainty samples; this, for instance: 

“ His [Mazzini* a] greeting was invariably warm 
and cheerful, his manner that of an affectionate 
friend, whether in general company, in his own 
chamber, or in my house among my children. 
Of children he was fond. Well I reoollect 
leaving with him his Italian school at Qreville- 
street, Hatton-garden, when he lifted in his 
arms the tired child of an Italian workman, 
and carried the boy as he would a friend’s son. 
Not merely a leader, even of the great cause 
of T+WHan freedom, his heart was tender toward 
all sufferers, his disposition compassionate, the 
disposition of a man who loved. He came to 
me once with tears in his eyes, telling me of his 
friend Stolzman, whom he had found starving, 
because the old soldier would not, even of him, 
ask help, knowing the many claims upon him 
of his Italians. He was a man who had not 
only the faculty of loving, but also the faculty 
of inspiring love ” (p. 152). 

The adequate “ life ” of Mazzini, the nature 
of which is suggested by this brief personal 
record, is assuredly still unwritten. 

The estimate which Mr. Linton gives of 
other men and women whom he has met 
are seldom unoharitable, and rarely entirely 
beside the mark; but they are not always 
adequate. His sympathies are deep rather 
than wide. He cannot easily understand 
a character which is greatly different from 
his own. The case of Robert Owen illus¬ 
trates this. The best he has to say of him 
is that “there was no magnetic influence 
from him ; a man of one idea, unpoetic, 
without a spark of imagination, very 
wearisome in his singular capacity for 
iteration.” It is quite obvious that Mr. 
Linton did not understand Robert Owen 
in tiie least. Doubtless he was too much 
bored by Owen’s talk—which must occasion¬ 
ally have been wearisome, as some of his 
writings also are—to appreciate the starling 
quality of the man. To say that the founder 
and sustainer of New Lanark was without 
imagination is surely a blunder. His weak¬ 
ness arose out of a superabundance rather 
than any want of imagination, or out of 
an imagination insufficiently balanced by 
practical considerations. If ne was a man of 
one idea, that idea of his was wide and far- 
reaching, and has developed—not, indeed, 
in the way he expected, but in other ways 
of a highly practical kind. Again, Mr. 
Linton’s estimate of Alcott, while true, is 
far from complete: “ A strange, mystical, 
gentle old philosopher, very gracious, very 
wordy, rather incomprehensible.” In another 
place a certain Francis Bennoch is mentioned 
as “something of a minor Scottish poet,” 
it being added that he and his partner 
Twentyman “ were liberal men, and at their 
daily luncheon in the house artists were 
specially welcome.” Who would suppose 
the man thus cursorily disposed of was the 
very Francis Bennoch who figures so largely 
and nobly in the English life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, to whom, in acknowledgment of 
his disinterested friendship, Mrs. Hawthorne 
dedicated the English Note-Books ? 


Mr. Linton once crossed the Atlantic with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and his characterisa¬ 
tion of the great philosopher is excellent so 
far as it goes: 

“ I had pleasant talks with him—rather from 
him—when he was well enough to be on deck. 
He appeared to me a very full man, full of 
knowledge and sure of it, and not anxious for 
more from me, even if I had had it at his 
command, bnt I had not, even on wood en¬ 
graving.” 

Some people Mr. Linton certainly does not 
like. One of these is Charles Diokens. 
While admitting his genius as a novelist, 
he has “always thought that his reed 
vocation was as an actor of low comedy.” 
He described him as “warm-hearted and 
sentimental, but not unselfish; he was not 
a gentleman. There was no grace of man¬ 
ner, no soul of nobility in him.” This sounds 
harsh, and is certainly a sweeping con¬ 
demnation of a man who succeeded in 
winning the cordial affection of an immense 
public, and who was not without attached 
and faithful private friends, who must have 
seen in him something which evidently 
Mr. Linton did not see. If Mr. Linton 
had been harsh in his judgment of 
Carlyle, he might have been excused; 
for Carlyle’s judgment of him, contained 
in a letter to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
was drastic and unfair. “Do not much 
mind Linton,” he wrote, “ who is a well 
enough meaning, but I fear extremely 
windy, creature of the Louis Blanc, George 
Sand, &o., species.” Mr. Linton mildly 
notes “ this and other hasty and misleading 
judgments” of Carlyle, notwithstanding 
1 which he still regards 

“ admiringly the author of Sartor Resartus, of 
Past and Present, and of Hero-Worship, books 
which did immense good, coming at a time in 
which they were expressly wanted, stirring 
young souls with higher aims than were 
deduoible from socialistic materialisms, or from 
the Manchester morality of a generation of 
Whig utilitarians. Very great, I take it, was 
the service done by Carlyle’s earlier books to 
the young men of that day, giving to them an 
ennobling gospel, for whioh England may well 
hold the Sage of Chelsea in continued rever- 
enoe” (p. 114). 

Another just and kindly judgment is that 
pronounced by Mr. Linton on Leigh Hunt, 
of whom he says 

“ he went on in his quiet, pleasurable way, 
never outraging Mrs. Grundy in his private 
life, not unconcerned at world-wrongs, speak¬ 
ing honestly, but with kindness of all men, and 
fairly earning his reputation as ‘ the gentlest of 
the wise.’ ” 

He relates that Leigh Hunt and Sheridan 
Knowles, both seeking appointments for 
their sons, met on the steps of the Government 
Office, when Hunt made way for Knowles to 
enter first, lest there might be only one place 
to be filled. Equally pleasant and more ex¬ 
tended is the aocount of Ebenezer Jones, 
who, for a number of years, was Mr. 
Linton’s intimate friend and comrade, and 
to the memorial volume of whose poems he, 
long since (1879), contributed a memoir, 
part of which is repeated here. He knew 
Marston the playwright, father of the blind 
poet, and Gilchrist, upon the illustrations 
of whose Life of Blake he worked. One 
Sunday Gilchrist took him to see Lianell, 
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with, whom Blake’s last days were spent. 
He describes Linnell as 

“a strange, dry, withered, old man .... 
quaint in speech, with strange utterance of 
strange opinions, a man who might have 
admired Blake as much for his literary in¬ 
coherences as for his artistic imagination.” 

Linnell “ had built himself a house on a high 
ridge of the Surrey country, overlooking an 
extensive weald.” The site, says Mr. Linton, 
was so commanding that, at a time when 
a French invasion was talked of, someone 
suggested that the house would certainly 
be taken as the headquarters of the 
French General. “ They can’t do it, sir,” 
answered Linnell; “they can’t do it: it’s 
against the law.” 

Since 1866, until very lately, Mr. Linton 
has lived in America. He went there “ with 
no fixed intention of remaining,” but 
Frank Leslie induced him to remain to 
work for his Illustrated Newt. Among the 
many Americans he met, one, of course, was 
Walt Whitman, whom he describes as “ a 
fine-natured, good-hearted, big fellow ... a 
true poet who could not write poetry, much 
of wilfulness accounting for his neglect of 
form, perhaps as fatal a mistake in a poet 
as in a painter.” His description of Mme. 
Blavatsky is less complimentary, one sight 
of whom, he says, was enough: “a fat, 
vulgar-looking woman, not, one could not 
help thinking, at all likely to be mistaken 
for a prophetess; no sybil, but a veritable 
old witch, with nothing venerable about 
her.” 

Mr. Linton’s work in connexion with 
wood engraving, both as an engraver and 
as its historian, has given him merited 
fame in the sphere of art. With not less 
earnestness of purpose—if more obscurely— 
he has worked for social and political liberty 
wherever help was needed. In this con¬ 
nexion, he gives an interesting account of 
the blasphemy prosecutions of 1841 under¬ 
taken by the government of that day, not 
in the interests of religion, but as a weapon 
against their opponents. Hetheringtbn, 
being indicted, promptly proceeded to re¬ 
taliate by proceeding against Moxon—a 
publisher of unquestioned respectability— 
for “ having published or exposed for sale 
the blasphemous and seditious” works of 
Shelley. It was a clever move. Of course, 
there was no real ill-will against Moxon, 
and no desire to suppress Queen Mab. The 
aim was to make an absurd and hypocritical 
prosecution impossible; and it was effectual. 
Moxon was found guilty; but the prose¬ 
cutors did not follow up the matter, and no 
sentence was pronounced, while the other 
prosecutions were allowed to lapse. “I 
think,” says Mr. Linton, “ there has since 
been only one * prosecution for blasphemy ’ 
with foolish wufulness provoked for the 
sake of personal notoriety.” Mr. Linton 
forgets the serious attempt to convict Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the motive in this case being, as 
in 1841, political. 

Just ten years later (1851), some 250 
Polish refugees arrived in Liverpool, and 
Mr. Linton busied himself in their behalf. 
They were destitute, and an appeal to 
such prominent Liverpool men as James 
Martineau and Bobertaon Gladstone had no 


effect. One Liverpool man there was, how¬ 
ever, the friend of Mazzini and of all noble 
causes, who came to their rescue. This was 
Mr. Peter Stewart, a merchant of the town. 
He provided them with shelter, food, and 
money. Someone else brought straw, while 
poor women in the street fetched them 
water. One incident is worth quoting. As 
a supply of biscuit was being uncarted, says 
Mr. Linton, 

“ I noticed two villainous looking fellows 
hanging about, evidently with intent to steal 
anything in their way. I asked them what 
they were there for, and had, of course, a rough 
and saucy answer. I told them in a few words 
who and what the refugees were, and how, 
unable to speak English, they were in a worse 
condition than any Englishmen could be ; and 
my two villains replied that I need not be 
afraid of them, and walked down the street 
with me to ask farther questions.” 

Is there no lesson here for judges and 
magistrates who fancy that tne ruffianly 
treatment of roughs is the only safe or 
suitable treatment ? 

It was in the same year that Mr. Linton 
began The English Republic, which had a 
chequered career of four or five years. He 
issued it from Brantwood, at that time his 
home, afterwards, as everybody knows, the 
residence of Mr. Buskin, who bought it 
from Mr. Linton. Mr. Gerald Massey, too, 
was at one time a tenant of the place; but, 
curiously enough, Mr. Linton does not 
mention the fact. It is hardly necessary 
to say that The English Republic, advocating 
the views it did, and issued under such con¬ 
ditions, had a small circulation; but, like 
many other obscure periodicals of this cen¬ 
tury, it contained some of the best writings 
of its authors. It is more valued now than 
it was in 1851-5, not only because it has 
become a prize for book-hunters, but for 
the sake of its contents. Mr. Linton wrote 
most of it himself; but, turning over the 
pages of the three and a-half volumes, we 
find original works by "Walter Savage 
Landor, Mazzini, and Alexander Herzen, 
as well as many well-chosen reprints of 
speeches and writings. There are several 
portraits, engraved of course by Mr. Linton, 
and the “ Republican flag ”—a not very 
agreeable blending of blue, white, and 
green—adorns the title-pages. Not the 
least interesting article u one on Mary 
Wollstonecraft, which commences thus : 

“Out of the dead level of our modern flne- 
ladyism, every now and then a woman rises 
like a goddess, standing above the rest: a woman 
of fair proportions and unmutilated nature, a 
woman of strength, will, intellect, and oourage, 
practically asserting by her own life the truth 
of her equality with man, and boldly claiming 
as her right also an equal share in the privileges 
hitherto reserved for himself alone.” 

The article was printed in 1854, and signed 
£. L. I wonder what Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
1895, thinks of its boldly expressed admira¬ 
tion of a woman who assuredly did not 
conform to the conventional code of women’s 
morals. 

Walter Lewin. 


fleyte’s batak tales. 

Batdksehe Veriellingen. Verzameld door 0. M • 
Pleyte. (Utrecht: Honig.) 

Tax Bataks, or, to use the more familiar 
English spelling, Battas, of the north- 
central region of Sumatra, are a people the 
study of whose past and present life raises 
important but by no means easy problems 
in civilisation. They are patriarchal agricul¬ 
turists representing an old-fashioned Malay 
type, though hardly so primitive as that 
which may still be found among the matri¬ 
archal families of the Padang Highlands. 
But on this old ethnic ground there has 
been implanted through Hindu and Moslem 
invasion much art, custom, and religion of 
Asia. The Bataks have their own written 
characters, derived from India, and belonging 
to the Pali group of alphabets. In this script 
are written their curious Pustahas or books 
(Sanskrit pustaha) —long slips of bark folded 
in Ohinese manner, and bound with end 
flaps of the solid wood. On the magical 
religious formulas of divination and sorcery 
contained in these books much of the con¬ 
duct of Batak life still turns. 

Dr. Neubronner van der Tuuk, the eminent 
philologist in Malayan languages, on whose 
Batak Dictionary and Lectionary scholars 
have in large measure to depend, died 
last year. Mr. Pleyte, of Amsterdam, one 
of the few Orientalists who are at home in 
this unfamiliar literary region, now publishes 
a translation of Batak folk-lore, with an im¬ 
portant introduction on the religious ideas 
embodied in it; and he has had the happy 
thought of ornamenting the cover of his 
little volume with copies taken from the 
magic books themselves of the portentous 
spirit-creatures painted in red and black— 
jackals, crocodiles, centipedes — whose 
forms fill the native mind with fear and 
hope. The huge Pane serpent climbing up 
in pursuit of the rhinoceros-bird is no earthly 
snake, but a spirit in the sky, so potent 
that in war it is the business of the Datu, 
or priest, to discover whereabouts he is at 
the moment of attack, and to judge of 
victory or defeat accordingly. The pictures 
themselves act as serious charms, so that if 
drawn on leaves or bits of wood, and pro¬ 
vided with souls by means of a Mintora, or 
charm (Sanskrit mantra), they may be thrown 
into an enemy’s village or buried at his 
door with disastrous result. Tet one of 
the stories here told—that of Siboru 
dagang—is a protest against the baleful 
influence of magic in Batak life. Two 
rival rajas of neighbouring villages, 
both in love with the fair “ maid from 
abroad,” call in the services of two 
sorcerers, who contend with potions and 
spells till one lover plunges into the 
lake after the reflection of the Manuk- 
manuk, the magic cock which he mis¬ 
takes for his beloved. He is drowned, 
and the other lover marries the maiden. 
But amid the wedding festivities he forgets 
to pay his wizard’s fee. So the two 
magicians take counsel together, and, dis¬ 
carding their supernatural craft now that 
there is real business in hand, they simply 
waylay and murder him. The bride rushes 
home, and, clasping the mutilated body, 
will not be parted from it. Then Debate, 
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the Supreme Deity, touched by such tender 
ness, carried the faithful pair up into the 
sky, and they became the moon. To one 
of the murderers the Deity appeared in 
a dream, saying, “ Ye are great sooundrels, 
seeking your own advantage instead of 
bringing your cause before the elders as 
should be done. Therefore I have taken 
up your victims to the moon, for I am the 
protector against wrong.” Thus it is that 
Bataks when in trouble look up to the 
moon and trust that Debata still watches 
over them. 

This story not only brings into view a 
Supreme Deity among the Bataks, but his 
name, Debata (Sanskrit devata = “ deity ”), 
is proof that they learnt the belief in him 
from India. He has below him a triad of 
gods likewise framed on a Hindu model, the 
first person being Batara-guru, whose name 
is now interpreted as Bhattara-guru, Lord 
Teacher, an epithet of Siva. A whole list 
of imported names of Hindu deities, such 
as Borma, Bisnu, Kala, retain their places 
in magic, and the zodiac still corresponds to 
our own, though corrupted since it reached 
the Malay region from India; a Batak calls 
the Bam and Lion the goat and the tiger, 
but agrees that the Fish is the last sign. 
The Batak system of the universe is the 
Hindu Triloka or threefold world with the 
planetary divisions into seven layers; and 
the earth is borne up by the world-snake 
Naga-padoha, in whom we recognise 
Vishnu's thousand-headed Naga. In like 
manner, since Mohammedanism overspread 
Sumatra, Arabic words have established 
themselves in perverted forms in Batak 
religion and magic. The interesting ques¬ 
tion here arises: have these foreign ele¬ 
ments brought the Bataks to the level of 
Hindu or Arab culture, or merely coated 
their primitive barbarism with an Asiatic 
varnish ? In this respect, our author’s 
remarks as to their religion are very 
instructive. They recite formulas from the 
Koran, believing them powerful charms 
just because they are not intelligible, while 
also they worship Brahma or Vishnu by 
name, though hardly recognising them 
otherwise than as spirits of their own more 
primitive animistic type, such as they 
Relieved in before the foreigners invaded 
their land. Now is it from the depths of 
ancient barbaric life that the Bataks 
retain the cannibalism which gives them 
their hideous reputation ? ft is part 
of their customary law, the extreme 
penalty of enemies and criminals being 
to eat them alive, cutting bits off them 
to be half broiled and devoured with 
salt and red pepper. An explanation of 
these horrible feasts has been attempted 
by Junghuhn, that they arose in late times 
out of the ferocity of tribal war. But 
tradition runs of the punishment of marry¬ 
ing within the clan being to eat the 
offenders; at any rate, there is evidence of 
such a law, pointing back to a past period 
of severe exogamy. It is even related, on 
the respectable authority of a letter from 
Dr. Marsden to Sir Stamford Baffles, how 
the old Batak grandfathers and grand¬ 
mothers held on by the hands to a branch 
while the family party sang around them 
“When the fruit is ripe it will fall” ; 


when they fell they were eaten. The 
reader of these tales will not encounter 
such horrors; but perhaps we may look 
to Mr. Pleyte, anxious as he is to use 
folk-lore as a channel of real history, to 
ascertain whether it does not convey more 
record of the most conspicuous of Batak 
customs than even the careful industry of 
Wilken oould discover. 

The problem of tracing the birthplace of 
a story, and thereby gaining light as to the 
intercourse of the people among whom it 
is current, finds much illustration in Mr. 
Pleyte’s book. On one tale he has written 
a separate essay, in an album of contribu¬ 
tions in honour of the eightieth birthday of 
the venerable Prof. Veth. It is a version 
of the swan-coat story, one of the most 
widespread myths in the world. Malin 
Deman catches a great fish and finds inside 
it the ornaments of the daughter of Batara 
Guru, which the monster had swallowed when 
the heavenly princess came down to earth 
to bathe. Naturally Malin Deman, before 
even seeing the owner, falls in love with 
her, and sets out in quest. A certain female 
spirit tells him that the heavenly maiden is 
sure to come down again soon to bathe and 
make herself a wreath of flowers; and when 
she comes, her human lover, hidden in the rice 
basket, springs out and seizes her winged 

{ 'acket, so that she cannot fly back to 
leaven. She becomes his wife, and bears 
him a son; but afterwards being offended, she 
recovers her jacket and flies back to heaven, 
whence, after various adventures, her husband 
brings her back. It has been argued that 
this story reached the Bataks from India, 
and that the winged maiden is one of the 
Vidyadhari of Inara’s heaven. Our author 
dissents, and cites stories of the land from 
other islands to prove by their distribution 
that they go back to times before Indian 
influence. He argues that we have the tale 
in its oldest form in the New Hebrides, 
citing a version from Dr. Oodrington’s 
Melanesians, where the now wingless wife 
is a kind of fruit goddess, whose touch 
ripens the yams and bananas. It will 
probably be admitted by most readers that 
our author is right in not considering the dif¬ 
fusion of the tale satisfactorily accounted for 
by supposing the Hindus to nave brought it 
over. But as to assigning the ultimate 
origin of the picturesque episode of the 
swan-coat, belonging to the old Teutonic 
and Scandinavian mythology, appearing in 
the Thousand and One Ntghts, and to be 
traced through Indonesia, Melanesia, and 
Polynesia as far as New Zealand, this is 
a problem which it seems premature to 
decide without further evidence. Another 
of the stories bears on the question, how 
far Malay influence may be traced into 
Polynesian religion. It is a Batak creation- 
myth beginning with a hen that sat on 
three eggs as big as cooking-pots. No 
wonder die was in trouble to hatch them, 
but the heavenly swallow brought her word 
from the Great Origin of the World that 
the eggs were his and he would care for 
them. It is obvious that these were the 
three eggs out of which were born the 
three great gods of Batak religion; but in 
this story they produce two boys and a 
girl, who are taken up to heaven. The 


girl is set to weave cloth, but drops her 
spool out of the sky, and is told by her 
divine father (who is the afore-mentioned 
Debata) to climb down the thread. Where 
earth now is, she finds only a waste of 
waters, and at last disoonsoiate sits down 
to rest on the flower of a water-plant. But 
the heavenly swallow comes again to help, 
and goes up to the Great Origin for a clod 
of earth, which his daughter kneads and 
spreads till it is as large as a buffalo hide. 
Then comes a contest with the world-snake 
below, ending with his being chained up 
and the earth made, on which the divine 
daughter dwells with her two brothers, and 
they were the first of the human race. This 
tale, which takes other forms on Malay 
ground, has its especial interest from reach¬ 
ing out into the Pacific to the Samoan group, 
where Tangaloa the Creator sends down his 
daughter Tuli in the form of a snipe, but 
she finds only water and no place of rest 
till her father above throws her down a 
stone, which becomes the island of Savaii. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


Ballads, and Other Verse. By A. H. Beesly. 

(Longmans.) 

Mr. Beesly is not one of the singing birds 
that cheep and twitter in the gardens of the 
Bodley Head. He brings an austerer and 
a deeper note into the pleasance of the 
modern Muse. He has listened to the 
thunder of the mountain torrent and the roar 
of refluent ocean, and the echo of each 
mighty voice has moulded his temper and 
fashioned his music. He has caught the 
glad inspiration of the heyday of the 
century, when Wordsworth was still unfor¬ 
gotten, and men were putting on their 
armour to do battle for righteousness. 
Indeed, there is a noise of battles, actual 
and spiritual, all through the book. Mr. 
Beesly has the heart of a Tyrtaeus, of a 
Fletcher of Saltoun. It is something to 
have written the ballad of “ Sir Christopher 
Mings,” a rousing lyric of patriotism, worthy 
to have a place in some future Lyra Heroica 
beside the swinging rhythms of Drayton and 
Macaulay and Tennyson. Sir Christopher 
Mings, shoemaker and admiral, was surely 
the twin brother of Sir Bichard Grenville: 

“ He swept the channel from end to end, 

From chalky Dover to flat Ostend, 

And never a Dutch dog of them all 
Durst yelp while he was Admiral: 

He had such a whip 
To make them skip, 

H ever they ventured athwart his ship ! 

“ But worth must wither with kings like Charles, 
And the hands that kinged him were Albemarle’s, 

‘ A shoemaker’s son! Odd’s fish ! it is plain 
’Twould anger the Stuart and Oastlemaine.’ 

So London may fume. 

And the Fleet he in gloom, 

But Bupert and Albemarle rule in his room.” 

There follows a fine description of a sea- 
fight, when— 

“ the sun rose up, and the sunset fell, 

And the calm stars shone on the raging hell.” 

And when Sir Christopher is betrayed by 
Bupert, and falls in the hour of defeat, 

11 They came to the Court, and old Bowley heard, 
And, a while, old Bowley spake no word, 

But his eye for a moment looked like a King’s 
As it filled with a tear for Sir Christopher Mugs, 
The stoutest in fight, 

The loyallest knight, 

That ever drew sword for his land’s birthright.” 
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Here, and in the almoet equally delightful 
ballads of Dumas and of Lieut. MacMunn, 
it is the physical fighter that Mr. Beesly 
celebrates. Clearly he loves “ a tall man 
of his hands.” But you will not find in 
him that worship of sheer strength, divorced 
from justioe or pity, which certain decadent 
men of letters of our day affect. Mr. 
Beesly has borne his sword in the service 
of humanity, and the echoes of the oonfliot 
ring through his verse: 

“ Sad the Lenten news, John Bright: 

Lost at last your one lost fight 1 
And to me by your death-bed 
Hall of fifty years seem dead.” 

The lovers of poetry are a peaceful folk 
nowadays, and most often get under the 
wall with Plato’s philosopher when any 
sooial or political questions arise. Tet 
some of Mr. Beeely’s strains have power to 
rouse the slumbering ardours of youth and 
the joy of battles long ago. I want to get 
up and be a Nihilist when I read the sombre 
stanzas of “The Nihilist’s Suicide,” with 
its grave indictment of the ear that hears 
not and the hand that delays to strike: 

“ We come to Thy tribunal, Lord, 

Thy justice to arraign, 

Because so long Thy lingering sword 
Within its sheath has lain, 

Because Thine eyes hare ceased to see, 
Because Thy hands are numb, 

Because Thou hearkenest not, to Thee 
We come, O God, we come.” 

Even more touohing is the treatment of a 
similar theme in “General Kukuahka.” That 
is the Bussian name for the cuckoo, whose 
note is taken as a sign that the spring is at 
hand, and “that an escaped convict can 
onoe more live in the forest.” Mr. Beesly 
draws a picture of the chain-gang stumbling 
over the snowy steppes, ana singing their 
pitiful little “ begging-song ”: 

" Kuktithka calls, but not to all 
Gomes comfort at EukCshka’s call. 


“ ‘ We are driven from the city 
To the wilderness: 

Little Father, have compassion 
On our sore distress. 

“ 1 We are footsore, we are weary, 
We have come from far: 

We are broken by the anger 
Of our Lord the Czar.’ 


“ In vain, 0 bird of mellow throat, 

For these thy resurrection-note: 

As ashes on the ooffin fall. 

So sounds for them Eukdshka’s call.” 

I have not given an idea of the variety of 
Mr. Beesly*S achievement. A decade or 
two ago, he published an admirable transla¬ 
tion of tbe Hecuba of Euripides. Graceless 
lads that we were, I remember how, when I 
was at Marlborough, we used it for a crib, 
and found it barely literal enough. The 
prologue and epilogue from this, together 
with some renderings of the choruses, are 
reprinted in the present volume. There 
are also some meditative poems, informed 
by a strenuous, though by no means an 
optimistic, philosophy of life; and, as one 
might expect from a lover of Wordsworth, 
some poems of the joy of earth. Mr. Beesly 
rejoices in his garden, and especially in his 
spring crocuses; he rejoices in the brave, 


immovable hills; he rejoices in the dear 
streams of his “ dear lapd of Devon ” : 

“ Where long mosses sway 
Far down m the cool 
Sudden depth of the pool! 

And the whitethorn has made 
Its own precinct of shade 
For the bank’s mimic bay, 

The whitethorn—and in it 
Is lilting the linnet, 

Unstayed, unafraid, 

All the midsummer day, 
mi sunset’s gleam flushes 
The points of the rushes.” 

I cannot resist one more quotation. Mr. 
Beesly is not curious about metrical artifices, 
as our deciduous singers are. The simple 
rhythm and the broad sweep are in his 
manner, and from these he extracts a sonorous 
music. The audacity of the refrain, how¬ 
ever, in the following little poem, called 
“Iona,” appears to me to be exceedingly 
felicitous: 

“ The tombs of Maclean and Macleod, 

Of Macleod and Maclean, 

They lie in the mist and the rain 
And the gloom of the grey sea-shroud, 

Hard by the tom sea-shore, 

Where the summer silence awakes 
To the babble the fool-mob makes, 

And the insolent engine’s roar; 

But what care Macleod and Maclean 
For the rain and the cloud, 

The cloud and the rain ? 

Iona has gathered their dust to her breast. 

They were weary, they sleep, were wayworn, and 
rest. 

“ The tombs of the forty Kings— 

Kings of the Kyles, 

Loras of the Isles, 

By sea-waves white as a sea-gull’s wings 
Which broke in fury and revel, or ceased 
At the out-stretched hand of the praying priest, 
While the sea-snakes settled in noiseless rings 
To the depths of the green sea-lane— 

As a show they are to an idle crowd 
With the tombs of Macleod and Maclean, 

But what care Maclean and Macleod ? 

Iona has gathered their dust to her breast. 

They were weary, they sleep, were wayworn, and 
rest.” 

This is a pleasant and refreshing, as well 
as an inspiriting, volume. 

Edmxjnd K. Chambers. 


Primogeniture. By Evelyn Cecil. (John 
Murray.) 

The discoverer of a new subject in con¬ 
stitutional law or legal history or social 
economics, under whichever term primogeni¬ 
ture should be classed, is a lucky man indeed. 
If he were also to dispose of it praise¬ 
worthily in all its aspects, legal, historical, 
practical, theoretical, and even climatic, in a 
comely treatise of about 200 pages, he would 
be luckier still. The first, it seems, is Mr. 
Cecil’s lot; but not altogether the seoond. 
Countless books have dealt with his subject, 
yet no man before him has put all their 
information together. By ranging a library 
you might learn, if you wished, all that was 
known about primogeniture in the dark 
ages and the middle ages and the “so- 
called nineteenth century,” in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, and among the Elamites and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia. By research you 
might even ascertain what Mr. Mill had to 


Di' 


say about it and how it is affected by the 
Settled Land Act; but till now these things 
were not to be found within the oompass of 
one book. Here was a rich field, and the 
labourers were few. Mr. Cecil has entered 
it, and industriously gleaned the information 
and composed this book. In spite of 
excusable errors and less pardonable 
absurdities, the result is a useful and not 
unattractive treatise. 

There is a modest list at the beginning of 
the “editions of books more particularly 
referred to,” which, however, leaves un¬ 
touched the numerous authorities less par¬ 
ticularly referred to. It occupies about 
seven pages, and contains one hundred and 
fifty-five entries. Some of the works cited 
are in Latin, some in French, some in 
German, some in Spanish. In the footnotes 
there are also quotations from the Greek 
and references to the Italian. The reader 
at first gazes with awe at such erudition, 
and checks a slight disappointment at the 
absence of the Hebrew, the Dutch, the 
Chaldee, and the Telugu languages. But 
familiarity dispels these feelings. Some of 
the works quoted seem fairly common, and 
some of the apparatus of notes exceedingly 
superfluous. Mr. Ceoil might have trusted 
his readers more, and have condescended 1 ms 
loftily from his own knowledge to others’ 
ignorance. For example, he could have 
safely referred to the parable of the prodigal 
son without adding “Luke xii. 13,” and 
have spoken of “ that last infirmity of noble 
mind ” without hastening to add footnote 8, 
“ Milton, Lycidae , 71.” So with the list of 
authorities. It is satisfactory to learn, no 
doubt, that Mr. Cecil has “ more particularly 
referred ” to Joshua Williams’ “ Principles 
of the Law of Beal Property,” and ditto, 
ditto of “ Personal Property,” to Smith’s 
“ Dictionary of the Bible ” and Mill’s 
“Political Economy,” to Stubbs’s “Select 
Charters ” and Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall ” (in Bohn’s Classical Library); 
but one really ventures to think that 
his proud consciousness of learning or his 
punctilious horror of plagiarism is possibly 
excessive, and to wonder that under the 
circumstances he should have failed to 
include Colenso’s Arithmetic and the Eton 
Latin Grammar. There is a plentiful lack of 
a sense of humour, too, in these pages, which 
raises some doubt of the authors critical 
judgment. In a discussion of the attitude 
of the different British colonies and depen¬ 
dencies towards primogeniture we read, with 
stifled laughter—‘ ! British Honduras also 
lends its weight to this side of the scale 
and, in a note about Spain, “ the review of 
Spanish ecclesiastical history, from which 
this passage is extracted, is specially valu¬ 
able, as it is the translation of a Spanish 
acoount.” Occasionally, indeed, one cannot 
help feeling that the mode in which the 
materials for the book seem to have been 
got together has dispensed its author from 
much more critical effort than the trouble 
of arranging them. 

It is, however, as a stylist that Mr. Cecil 
most fascinates the reader’s attention. An 
inconceivable wantonness of mixed meta¬ 
phors flourishes in his pages, though the 
sense sometimes lurks undetected in their 
ripe luxuriance, and in the tangle, not to 
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say jungle, of bis flowers of speech. Here 
are a few posies culled at random: 

“ [The eldest son’s] power had been found so 
serviceable, and he had become snch an institu¬ 
tion, that his cast was left embedded in the 
hardening mould of oivilised society. It was 
shorn of many of its unenviable attributes, but 
it remained there conspicuous upon the pinnade 
upon whioh the cooling breeze had orystallised 
it” (p. 25). “He took care that the rule of 
primogeniture should develop under his pilotage, 
although there was no one moment at which 
the feudal system, which so well sheathed it, 
can be said to have been introduced wholesale 
upon an unwilling country” (p. 30). “The 
Isle of Man probably imbibed primogeniture 
from the overshadowing example of Eng¬ 
land ” (p. 65). -“Primogeniture in like 

manner, we have seen, laid its first founda¬ 
tion in the Carlovingian empire; from there 
it meandered through France; ... till at 
length it found a secure resting-place in the 
recesses of the Isle of Man ” (p. 66). “ All our 

colonised colonies have necessarily started under 
the overshadowing aegis of primogeniture, for 
the law of inheritance is one of those arteries 
of the English system of which not even a 
colonist can divest himself when he migrates 
abroad to found a new settlement” (p. 69). 
“ Circumstances threatened to unveil the same 
deadlock as was at one time the curse of Scot¬ 
land ” (p. 75). “France, in truth,, has now 
little enough in common with royalty ; maybe, 
had it possessed something of the ballast of 
its influence, the disastrous species of evils 
exemplified two or three years ago by the 
Panama scandals would be more readily staved 
off and sapped at the root ” (p. 78). 

No one who appreciates the joyousness of 
this sort of thing would wish to make too 
much of what has brought him so much 
innocent delight where he looked only for 
instruction. But, when one further reads 
on p. 7 : “ In savage, and especially Oriental 
communities, unlike in these days of re¬ 
dundant population, it was of vital im¬ 
portance . . .” and, on p. 126, “Religion 
was now invoked in the opposite sense to 
what it had been previously,” one recalls 
with dismay that the author is proclaimed 
to be a member of the London School Board 
on the title-page and a linguistic scholar in 
the footnotes. Really, before learning to 
read so many foreign tongues and publish¬ 
ing the fact, Mr. Cecil might at least have 
been at the pains to learn to write his own. 

The most interesting parts of the book 
are not those which describe the conjectural 
origin of modern primogeniture and its 
development in England—these do not add 
much to the stock of human knowledge— 
but the account of the way in which Germany 
has from time to time treated the question 
of primogeniture. There the changes have 
been great and frequent. The indivisibility 
of the lands of feudal lords and their descent 
to the eldest son, which had become the 
recognised practice in Germany in the 
thirteenth century, were abandoned in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in favour 
of a general and indeed extreme division of 
inheritances. Gradually the practice re¬ 
turned to the former rule, till, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, primogeniture 
was again all but universal. Now neither 
compulsory sub division nor general indi¬ 
visibility alone prevails; but in different 
states and different districts a variety of 
more or less experimental systems exist, 


designed, not without some success, to 
produce a compromise between excessive 
partition of small estates or excessive aggre¬ 
gation of large ones. It is to be wished 
that Mr. Cecil had developed this part of 
his subject, with which he seems to be well 
acquainted and on which he has written 
well. 

Two things strike the reader with 
regard to the practical bearings of 
primogeniture in England. The first is, 
that a singular moderation has always 
characterised the English as compared with 
continental systems; the second, that thanks 
to this moderation, the question is not now 
one of pressing importance. Primogeniture 
with us is, after all, only a matter affecting 
intestates; and, except in rare cases, no one 
need die intestate, unless he wishes to do 
so. Settlements, no doubt, follow the 
general example of primogeniture; but they 
are matters of voluntary compact, the chief 
evils of which have been sufficiently 
mitigated by the Settled Land Act, and 
other similar legislation. With the fall in 
agricultural value, the fiction of a great and 
unsatisfied land-hunger in the breast of the 
labouring classes has fallen also: the object 
of politicians now is to coax people to stay 
in the country, rather than to remove the 
barriers which were supposed to lock them 
up in towns. No one in England seriously 
proposes the compulsory subdivision of all 
property among a testator’s children. It is 
not suited to our habits, and it has not been 
too benefioial in France. Some day, perhaps, 
when Parliament has a little time to 
spare, primogeniture may be abolished; 
and when it goes, it will probably go 
in a parenthesis, no one much troubling 
to defend it. But as it is, anyone may 
abolish it for himself, and family settle¬ 
ments are not the bugbears that land 
reformers made of them a generation ago. 
Primogeniture, indeed, is now for practical 
purposes but few degrees more important 
than gavelkind or borough English. Cir¬ 
cumstances have distracted both its assailants 
and its supporters, and thus it may have 
before it a long and harmless life; but its 
destiny is probably to perish presently by 
the quiet agreement of a Lord Chancellor 
and an ex-Lord Chancellor in an acquies¬ 
cent House of Lords, and with an indifferent 
House of Commons. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In the Bay of Battle. By John A. Steuart. 

In 3 vole. (Sampson Low.) 

The Secret of the Court. By Frankfort 
Moore. (Hutchinson.) 

The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. (Ward & Downey.) 
Silvia Craven. By M. Gordon Holmes. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

M l CUllan of M‘ CUllan. By Helen P. 

Redden. (Bliss, Sands, & Foster.) 

Prince ZaUski. By M. P. Shiel. (John 
Lane.) 

The Degradation of Geoffrey Alwith. By 
Morley Roberts. (Downey.) 

I confess to entertaining a strong feeling 


of disappointment in regard to Mr. John 
A. Steuart. His novel begins so well— 
even brilliantly, I may go so far as to say— 
that one is by no means prepared to aooept 
unmurmuringly the lamentable falling-off 
which, first showing itself in the fifth 
chapter of the first volume, is demonstrated 
throughout the remainder of the book. One 
goes on reading the tiresome story of adven¬ 
ture in the vain hope that the author will 
rally and extricate himself from corsairs, 
Arabs, fights, shipwrecks, marvellous en¬ 
counters of all kinds, with the usual con¬ 
comitants of beautiful princesses to be 
rescued, and stand once more on the firm 
ground from which he started. For really 
those early chapters show Mr. Steuart to 
be an extremely capable writer. He is 
fluent to a degree, his style is excellent. 
He is at once humorous, picturesque, 
and refreshingly spirited. His analysis of 
character is executed with rare skill and 
finesse. His dialogue has point and dis¬ 
tinction. Pictures of men and places follow 
each other, the last as good as the first. 
We get a loving view of Edinburgh, while 
the interior of a Perth inn and the cronies 
assembled there is sketched nearly as vividly 
as the “ Maypole ” in the early chapters of 
Barnaby Budge. Angus Glenrae ana Peter 
Clephane are at college together at Edin¬ 
burgh. Peter is a confirmed bully; and 
Angus, whose fortunes are at a low ebb, is 
systematically victimised by him. Peter’s 
father is an attorney, who holds the elder 
Glenrae between his finger and thumb. 
Thomas Glenrae’s personality is so admir¬ 
ably presented that one feels in reading this 
part of the book that one has encountered 
a master. In an evil moment the author 
deports his hero, Angus, to the Persian Gulf 
and Mecca, where he performs all kinds of 
heroic feats, becoming a mere lay-figure in¬ 
stead of a man. Rarely have we seen so sorry 
an exhibition as this. Here is ah author 
capable of writing a really brilliant work 
of fiction in which science and fact are 
respected and art is made subservient to 
both. From this high naturalistic and 
dignified ground he suddenly plunges into 
the deep and murky waters of so-called 
romance, which in Mr. Steuart’s case means 
the spinning of ridiculous yarns. Of course 
what he writes is well enough in its way; but, 
coming from a man who has shown that he 
is capable of much higher work, it is 
irritating, to say the least of it. We take 
up a bode, and find in the earlier chapters 
excellent nutriment for trained minds; but, 
as soon as we are buckling to the work 
before us, we are treated to a yarn which 
would soarcely satisfy the taste of the 
ordinary schoolboy. Mr. Steuart can do 
splendid work. Let him do it. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore, who proved in 
I Forbid the Banns that he was able to treat 
his art seriously, has taken the plunge, aDd 
descended to an impossible story; but The 
Secret of the Court is too ingenious, too 
cleverly written, to permit us to be greatly 
annoyed. Rodney Sefton has devoted his 
life to the task of unearthing the buried 
ruins of ancient cities. Ho has discovered 
certain hieroglyphs, and assigned the date 
5200 b.o. to an inscription of historic import. 
He is living in the caves near the site of 
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this discovery. A friend of his has been 
robbed and nearly murdered. He has 
suffered, too, in another way: his affianced 
bride leaves him for his brother, but she 
dies soon afterwards. Sefton introduces his 
friend to the Courts of Life—temples under 
the earth where a race of priests nave lived 
for thousands of years. Here the girl is 
restored to life; but she has only achieved 
a physical resurrection, the soul has sped 
never to return. In this conceit Mr. Moore 
somewhat boldly inverts time - honoured 
conventions. It is usually the spirit which 
returns, with only the semblance of the 
body; here the body remains, with only the 
semblance of the soul. I am afraid I have 
treated this book with less consideration 
than it deserves. It is skilful, racy, and 
coherent; that it does not make much 
impression on the present writer is, perhaps 
not its author’s fault. 

It is much more difficult to be charitable 
to Mrs. Cuthell’s wholesome and prettily 
told little story, because, while it bores 
exceedingly, it does not inspire respect. 
A widow, and a maiden named Dickie, 
go for a cruise in the Speck, their crew 
consisting of one “ John.” They visit 
some interesting country, which is well 
enough described; and in the end the wee 
widow marries the man of her heart, and 
Dickie pairs off with a worthy young 
officer. The absenoe of plot and charac¬ 
terisation are atoned for by a certain 
directness of style. Idle and unexacting 
readers will spend a pleasant hour or so in 
Mrs. Cuthell’s company. 

In Silvia Craven we encounter a brother 
and sister, Arthur and Silvia Craven, who, 
having lost their parents and property, have 
to make their own living, which they 
proceed to do in a very sedate and 
proper manner: Silvia becomes a governess, 
Arth nr a ourate. Silvia is a very charming 
girl, and her character is attractively 
portrayed. She has a genius for sympathy 
and for succouring the distressed. To her 
brother she is little short of an angel. At 
the age of twenty-three she falls a victim to 
her altruism, but Arthur marries happily. 
The author succeeds admirably in showing 
what a good and unselfish woman can 
accomplish, and describes the charm of a 
country life feelingly and thoroughly; and 
so fulfils the somewhat modest aim which 
she set before her. 

Any story of the moorlands of Scotland 
must be poor indeed if it altogether lacks 
interest. Nevertheless, it cannot be main¬ 
tained of Miss Bedden’8 book that there is 
a superabundance of any one quality which 
may be held to justify its enormous propor¬ 
tions. A homely little story of this kind 
should be told in twenty thousand words. 
A man and a maid love, but are under the 
impression that they are not loved. The 
hero, who is a foundling, turns out to be a 
laird ; the girl becomes a successful painter, 
and all goes as merrily as possibly. Of the 
plot or characterisation there is little to be 
said, but tho author has some descriptive 
power. The illustrations are feeble. 

Mr. M. P. Shiel’s stories have at least one 
uncommon virtue : they improve as they go 


on. ‘‘TheRace of Orven” is better than 
“ The Stone of the Edmundsbury Monks,” 
and “The S.S.” is in advance of either. 
As to the first, it is so crudely written that 
it reads like the effusion of a precocious 
schoolboy. We must confess, too, to being 
heartily tired of the weird in fiction: the 
taint in the blood, the stain on the floor, 
with the accessories of hanging lamps and 
Oriental draperies. Prince Zaleski is the 
conventional sphinx-like Muscovite. We 
are introduced to him reclining on a couch 
“ from which the draping of oloth-of-silver 
rolled torrent over the floor.” He is en¬ 
vironed by the usual assortment of bric-d- 
brae— Graeco-Etruscan vases, Memphitic 
mummies, Hindu gods—an old curiosity 
shop, in faot. With much that is “ sloppy,” 
and more that is inflated, there are certain 
lucid flashes. The Prince’s idea that the 
individual intelligence and culture of man 
can never pass on to a higher plane until 
the sum of intelligence and culture has 
moved upward, is convincingly and ably 
put forth. But, as a whole, the book is 
morbid, strained, and distinctly superfluous. 

If Mr. Shiel is morbid, what are we to 
say of Mr. Morley Roberts ? He introduces 
us to a man of strong passions which he 
has held under control, biding the time 
when he can claim the woman he loves. 
To this end he devotes himself to his 
art with a singleness of purpose which 
would be entirely admirable were it not 
just a little too indecent. The attitude 
of the man suggests the beast of prey lurk¬ 
ing for its victim. He is as economical in 
expending the fruits of his labours as he is 
lavish in the expenditure of his vital forces 
upon his work. At length the wretched 
specimen of womanhood for whom this man 
slaves consents to be his wife. On the 
morrow he discovers that he has fallen a 
victim to an incurable and quickly slaying 
disease. The situation is a finely dramatic 
one. Which of us when on the eve of 
realising some long-waited-for boon, for 
which he has laboured and toiled unceas¬ 
ingly, has not experienced the sickening 
dread that the finger of fate was upon him, 
that the prize was not to be his after all ? 
Happily, in most such cases the fear is born 
of the imagination, slightly perverted by the 
tension of delay. But when, as in this poor 
painter’s instance, the fear is confirmed by 
the highest medical authority, what can ex¬ 
ceed the misery of the victim? Alwith, 
whose nature is licentious, though it is 
controlled by a single-minded passion, 
rushes into every excess. In his degradation 
he is ministered to by a woman who had 
been his model and loved him from afar, but 
who is now among the outcasts of society. 
The book is extremely powerful, artistic, 
and dramatic. But the time has come when 
we must beseech writers of this kind of 
fiction to stay their hand. 

Jas. Stanley Little. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

The Story of the Expansion of Southern 
Africa. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Without discussing the propriety of 
its title, we think Mr. Wilmot’s story a useful, 
and, on the whole, a well-written book. He 


takes a fair and reasonable view of those events 
which have caused the greatest amount of dis¬ 
pute and heart-burning. Of Lord Wolseley’s 
ridioulous attempt at settlement in Zululand 
he says, “as might have been expected, this 
plan resulted in disorganisation, dissatisfaction, 
and danger.” He does full justice to Sir 
Bartle Frere. And he justly styles Lord 
Carnarvon’s annexation of the Transvaal a 
blunder. Mr. Wilmot recognises to some 
extent only the danger already arisen, and 
certain to increase, from the rapid growth of 
the native population in British territory ,now 
that the causes which formerly kept it down 
are removed. He proposes his remedy in very 
general terms: 

“Our European brethren must help us. They 
have congested populations panting for employ¬ 
ment, full of enterprise, in many cases battling 
even for food. In the vast regions whose history 
we are recording there is ample room, in all 
descriptions of healthful country, for that human 
energy which is dashing itself in old oountries 
against the bars of restriction.” 

He should have gone into the subject a little 
more closely, and inquired if these congested 
populations bora and bred in large towns 
would be of the slightest use, or be at all 
capable of helping themselves if transported to 
Matabeleland; and, moreover, whether it is 
not more than probable that the bulk of white 
men would disdain manual labour, when there 
was an ever-increasing population of blacks 
ready and anxious to undertake it for the most 
trifling remuneration. It is a pity that both 
the author and publishe r did not look through 
the book with a little more oare before 
issuing it. There is a long fist of errata; 
yet the misprint of Sir Henry Burhly 
for Sir Henry Barkly is not noticed, 
and we are told that the Bailli de Suffren had 
hoisted the tricolor. We Bhall indeed he sur¬ 
prised to learn that the Bailli, who was killed 
m 1788, sailed under that flag! 

The Story of Australian Exploration. By 
K. Thynne. (Fisher Unwin.) We must object 
to Mr. Thynne’s method of telling the story of 
Australian exploration. That story is suffi¬ 
ciently thrilling and exciting to bear repeating, 
even in the most matter-of-fact way. Mr. 
Thynne, however, thinks it necessary to intro¬ 
duce an element of fiction, and has chosen to 
invent an imaginary personage, one Boffin, into 
whose mouth he puts the narrative of the 
explorer. He is represented as taking pari in 
several of the most important of the Australian 
expeditions of discovery, and says of himself 
that no leader of an Australian expedition ever 
thought his party complete unless he had Billy 
Boffin somewhere on his list. He is supposed 
to have accompanied Captain Stuit in 
the expedition of 1828, which resulted 
in the discovery of the Murray. Then 
as escorting flocks and herds from the 
settled districts to the new country discovered 
by Sturt. Afterwards he is attached to the 
expedition of Mr. Eyre, whom he is repre¬ 
sented as accompanying, till he was rescue d by 
the French whaler the Mississippi. Now here 
we have a remarkable proof of the mistake of 
Mr. Thynne’s method. All who have road Mr. 
Eyre’s narrative will remember his terrible 
journey after the murder of Baxter, with no 
companion exoept the black boy Wylie, till he 
was taken on board the Mississippi by Captain 
Bossiter. The horror snd pathos of this 
journey disappear under the ridiculous system 
of Mr. Thynne, which represents Eyre as 
accompanied by the experienced traveller 
Boffin. How different would have been Eyre’s 
position had he had the comi'anionship of a 
trusted white man in addition to the black boy 
Wylie! No mention is made of Eyre’s 
further journey in cold and rain to Albany; and 
perhaps this is as well, for it was equally 
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undertaken alone with the blaok boy Wylie, 
and we do not want the intrusion of the 
imaginary Bofflo. We need not touoh on the 
part Boffin is represented as taking in the 
travels of Sir George Grey and of Burke and 
Wills; but we recommend anyone who is 
desirous of reading the story ol Australian 
exploration to go to the fountain-head rather 
than to the narrative of Billy Boffin. 

South Sea Yarns. By Basil Thomson. With 
Illustrations. (Blaokwoods.) These yams are 
put into the months of both natives and whites, 
and are well told, some sufficiently gruesome 
for any taste. One thing may be gathered 
from them all, and that is that the advent of 
Europeans has been an unmitigated curse to the 
South Sea Islanders. We English may derive 
this comfort—that the most loathsome of the 
whites who figure in Mr. Basil Thomson’s 
pages are not English, but Germans. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Orujin of the Canon of the Old Testament: 
an Historico-Critical Enquiry. By Dr. G. 
Wildeboer. Translated by B. W. Bacon, D.D. 
Edited, with Preface, by Prof. G. P. Moore. 
(Luzac.) This excellent work deserves to be 
introduced to English, as it has already been 
introduced to German, readers. The author is 
a professor at Groningen, and has, since the 
publication of the Dutch edition of this work, 
enriched critical literature with a most useful 
volume on the origin of the books of the Old 
Testament, which has been quite recently 
translated into German. The two works 
supplement each other ; but the present volume 
may perhaps find admission where its com¬ 
panion, which is avowedly based on the results 
of the higher oriticism, would be viewed with 
disapproval. It is intended, not only for 
university students, but for those who are 
immersed in practical life, and can only rescue 
an occasional hour for critical study. Even for 
such, as the author remarks, it is possible .to 
study a brief and comprehensive work like this; 
and “ a good insight into the way in which the 
Books of the Old Testament were brought 
together is a solid basis for a sound idea of 
the Bible.” The method adopted is that of 
historical investigation: the student is thus 
enabled to see how the results of critical 
inquiry have been obtained. They are not 
forced upon him: he accompanies a guide who 
is familiar with the way which leads to them. 

Studies in Biblical Archaeology. By Joseph 
Jacobs. (David Nutt.) Mr. Jacobs is unlike 
his ancestors. When in a strange land they 
hanged their harps upon the trees by the 
water-side and declined to exercise their 
talents for the benefit of the Gentiles. But 
he, having plucked fruit from that tree of 
knowledge whose roots are watered by the 
streams of Biblical archaeology, spreads for 
us an excellent repast. But we must find 
fault at once. The book reminds us somewhat 
of one of those short fat fish to be seen at 
the Aquarium, with solid heads and plump 
shoulders—if fish have shoulders—which sua- 
denly narrow down and end up with an 
insignificant tail. His introduction is in his 
best style, though we think he misinterprets 
both Mr. Gomme and Mr. Higgens in saying 
that the former assumes that the Aryans, and 
the latter the Hebrews, had no superstitions of 
their own. The first four essays, which deal 
with “Archaeological Besearohes,” “ Compara¬ 
tive Religion,” “Junior-right,” and “Totem 
Clans,” are well and ably written, and put the 
author’s views very clearly. Mr. Jacobs is not 
afraid to strike out into new paths, and some 
of his conclusions will therefore, no doubt, be 
disputed. But scattered here and there will 


even be found crumbs of comfort for the ultra¬ 
orthodox, for he says: 

“ There is a marked retrogression, if I may call 
it so, to the position which assigns a certain 
amount of uniqueness to the religion of the 
Hebrews. After all our incursions into the faiths 
of the world, we oome back to the sacred records 
of the Hebrews, having failed to find their 
fellow.” 

When we oome to the penultimate essay, on 
the Indian origin of Proverbs xxx., we find it 
short and unconvincing. There is certainly a 
similarity in verse 15, but not enough to prove 
the hypothesis. The last essay, on the Old 
Testament Revision, is reprinted from the 
Athenaeum. The author himself does not 
appear to love it, but seems to reprint it 
because it was the first review on the Old 
Testament Revision which appeared—the first¬ 
born in fact. Without, however, accepting 
unreservedly Mr. Jacobs’s theory of “ Junior- 
right in Genesis,” we may say that some of the 
younger please us better. But all students of 
Biblical archaeology will welcome the re-publi¬ 
cation of these essays in such a convenient 
form. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hat.t, have in the press 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894, by General Sir 
Evelyn Wood, with numerous illustrations 
from sketches made during the campaign by 
Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, and portraits 
and plans. This is not merely a reprint of the 
articles which have been appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review : the whole has been entirely 
re-written and considerably enlarged. 

The Hon. J. W. Fortesoue has, at the 
request of the colonel and officers of the 17th 
Lancers, written a history of that famous 
regiment. It is about to be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in a Biogle volume, 
illustrated with coloured plates of uniforms 
and accoutrements. It is an interesting fact 
that the raising of the regiment was intrnsted 
by George II. to Colonel John Hale, who had 
fought under Wolfe at Quebec and was chosen 
to bring to England the despatches which con¬ 
tained the news at once of the victory and of 
the death of his commander. The badge of 
the regiment—a death’s head with the motto 
“ Or Glory ’’—may be regarded as a perpetual 
commemoration of the death of Wolfe. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish in a few 
days My Last Will and Testament, by 
Hyacinthe Loyson (Ptire Hyacinthe), with an 
introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. The work 
is being translated into several European 
languages. 

Messrs. Georoe Bell & Sons propose to 
add to “ Bohn’s Library ” an illustrated edition 
of Motley’s History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, with an introduction by Moncure D. 
Conway; and Comte’s Positive Philosophy, as 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 
with an introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Each of these will be in three volumes. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will publish this 
spring a series of entirely new editions of. their 
guide-books. The volumes on Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight have been 
revised by Mr. A. R. Hope-Moncreiff; and 
those on the English Lakes, Derbyshire, and 
the Isle of Man, by Mr. M. J. B. Baddeley. 
There will also be separate volumes on parts of 
Ireland : such as Dublin and County Wicklow, 
Belfast and the Giant’s Causeway, and 
Killamey. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. announce, as 
the two next volumes in their series of “ Public 
School Text-Books of Religious Instruction,” 
The Pentateuch, by the late Lord A. C. TI<rvey, 
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Bishop of Bath and Wells ; and The Gospel of 
St. Mark, by the Hon. and Rev. B. Lyttelton, 
headmaster of Haileybury. Other volumes are 
in preparation. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will issue John 
Oliver Hobbes’ new novel, entitled The Gods, 
Some Mortals , and Lord Wickenham, after the 
Easter holidays. The same firm will publish 
shortly afterwards Boconnoc, by Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, and Susannah, by the author of “ In 
Summer Shade ”: both novels are of three- 
volume length, but will be issued in the one- 
volume form. 

Mr. Horace Cox will publish, in a few 
days, In Market Overt, by Mr. James Payn. 

The translation of “Gyp’s” Chiffon’s Mar¬ 
riage, which will shortly appear in the “ Zeit- 
Geist Library,” has been made by Mrs. 
Patchett Martin. The volume will contain a 
portrait and a facsimile letter of the authoress. 

The following novels will be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock immediately: As Gold in the 
Furnace, by Mary Cross; Gladys Woodley, or 
Amiel’s Wife; and Runic Rocks, a North Sea 
Idyll, by Welhelm Jansen, with a preface by 
Prof. George Fiedler. 

Messrs, W. H. Allen & Co. will publish on 
April 17 the following novels : The Knife that 
Killed Po Haneyate, by Frank R. Stockton; 
War Times, ana In the Cannon’s Mouth, by 
Sarah Tytier; The Fortunes of Albert Travers, 
a Tale of the Eighteenth Century, by B. S. 
Benin gton. 

Mr. H. K. At.t,en ron announces the follow¬ 
ing for early publication: The Dominion of 
Christ, being addresses on foreign missions 
as viewed in the light of the past hundred 
years, by the Rev. William Pierce; and The 
Kingdom without Observation, a memorial 
volume of sermons by the late John Davies, 
of Brighton, edited by his daughter. 

We are requested to state that F. F. 
Montregor, the author of Into the Highways and 
Hedges, is not a man but a woman, being a 
daughter of the late Admiral F. B. Montrdsor. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of Boston, 
intend to publish an Amerioan edition of 
Book Prices Current. 

The South-place Ethical Society propose to 
issue a monthly magazine, to the first number 
of which Mr. Monoure D. Conway will con¬ 
tribute an article, entitled “Two Historical 
South-place Editors: William Johnson Fox and 
Leigh Hunt.” 

It is announced that the diary kept by the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand d’Este on his 
voyage round the world two years ago will 
shortly be published. The Archduke at first 
intended to have a few copies of the diary, 
which extends to about 2000 closely written 
quarto pages, printed for presentation to mem¬ 
bers of the Imperial family and private friends. 
Yielding, however, to numerous requests, he 
has decided to make the work public. The 
first volume, to appear soon after Easter, 
will include descriptions of Ceylon, India, 
Singapore, Java, and Thursday Island. The 
second volume may be expected in the course 
of the summer. 

The following have been elected by the 
committee to be members of the Athaenaeum 
Club: Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews ; 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard, and Prof. Arthur 
Palmer, of Dublin. 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after EasterProf. 
George Forbes, three lectures on ‘ ‘ Alternating 
and Interrupted Electric Currents”; Prof. E. 
Ray Lankester, four lectures on “ Thirty Years’ 
Progress in Biological Science”; Prof. Dewar, 
four lectures on “ The Liquefaction of Gases 
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Dr. William Hogging, three lectures on “ The 
Instruments ana Methods of Spectroscopic 
Astronomy ” (the Tyndall Lectures); Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, three lectures on “ Music and 
Musical Instruments of the Sixteenth, Seven¬ 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, English, 
French, and Italian ” (with illustrations open 
original instruments); Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
two lectures on “Picture Making’’; Prof. 
Edward Dowden, two lectures on “Elizabethan 
Literature: The Pastoral and the Masque.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 26, when a discourse will be given by 
Dr. John Hopkinson, on “The Effects of 
Electric Currents in Iron on its Magnetisation ”; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given 
by the Earl of Bosse, Veterinary Captain 
Frederick Smith, the Hon. G. N. Ourzon, Mr. 
Walter Raleigh, Mr. J. Viriamu Jones, Prof. 
Alfred Cornu, and others. 

The late William Bolitho, of Ponsandane, 
has bequeathed £500 to the Penzance Library, 
of which he was president, the income of which 
is to be applied to the purchase of standard 
work in English or in foreign languages, at 
the cost of not less than £2 10s. for each 
complete work. 

The tercentenary of the death of Tasso, 
which occurs on April 25, will be celebrated 
by the publication of three important books: 
the Life, on which Signor Angelo Solerti has 
been long engaged (in three volumes, Turin: 
Loesoher); a critical edition of the Gerusalemme, 
with commentary, under the general editor¬ 
ship of Signor Solerti (Florence: Barbera); and 
a third volume of the Ojpere minori, containing 
the plays, with a preface by Signor Carducci 
(Bologna : Zaniohelli). 

Messrs. J. Pearson & Co., of Pall Mall- 
place, have sent us a catalogue of their 
autograph letters and manuscripts. We may 
specially mention some historical documents of 
the sixteenth century, signed by Cardinal Pole, 
Cranmer, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Sir 
Edward Coke; long letters of Byron, Shelley, 
Blake, and Coleridge; a collection of letters 
and poems of Tasso, which were (we think) 
sold at Sotheby’s a year or so ago; and what 
is described as the unpublished MS. of the first 
known literary production of Tennyson, en¬ 
titled “Mungo; The American,” which the 
son proposes to print in full in his forthcoming 
life of his father. 

The Copyright Association of Canada have 
issued a formal statement of their case, in 
support of the Canadian copyright bill, which 
was passed by the Dominion legislature as 
long ago as 1889, but which is understood to be 
still under consideration by the Secretary of 
State in England. On the general question we 
do not feel called upon to express an opinion, 
beyond stating that there seems muoh to be 
said for the Canadian point of view, and 
regretting the strong language which has 
been used in some quarters in this country. 
This, however, we may suggest, without 
offence: that, if Canadian printers wish to 
obtain the (local) monopoly of books by English 
authors, they should first learn to spell the 
word “ analogous,” which appears three times 
in this document as “ analogous.” 

Correction. —In the review of Mr. Rae’s Life 
of Adam Smith, in the Academy of last week, 
the date of Adam Smith’s birth was accidentally 
printed as 1776, instead of 1723. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The House of Lords on Monday unanimously 
reversed the judgment of a majority of the 
Court of Session, in the case affecting the 
affiliation of University College, Dundee, to St. 
Andrews University. It has now been authori¬ 


tatively decided that the Soottish Universities 
Commissioners had no power to make the 
affiliation in the manner they did: that is, by a 
mere order, on the consent of the two bodies. 
They could act only by an ordinance, whioh is 
wen to be petitioned against by any persons 
directly affected, and also requires to be laid 
before Parliament. In the present oase, the 
appellants were individual members of the 
University Court and Senatus Academicus of 
St. Andrews, who could have petitioned against 
an ordinance, but who had no opportunity of 
being heard against the order in question. 

We have received the report of the com¬ 
mittee of Manchester College, Oxford, presented 
to the annual meeting of the trustees, whioh is 
still held at Manchester. The total income 
for the past year was £3356, of which £2143 
was derived from endowments and £1088 from 
subscriptions. The building account is now 
closed, with a balance in hand of £826, which 
will form the nucleus of a repair and renewal 
fund. The total number of students is four¬ 
teen, of whom nine are graduates. Prof. 
F. Max Muller has been appointed to the office 
of visitor. Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol, has 
been delivering a Bpecial course of lectures on 
“ Political and Social Problems.” Several 
promises of stained glass windows for the 
chapel having been received, the committee 
have made arrangements for a comprehensive 
scheme of religious designs, to be executed by 
Mr. William Morris, after oartoons by Sir 
E. Bume Jones. For example, the west 
window, over the communion table, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Nettlefold, will be fined with 
ten figures, representing Christ, Joseph, Mary 
the Mother, Mary Magdalene, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and the Four Evangelists; while three 
double windows on the north side will have for 
subject the Six Days of Creation. 

The inaugural lecture whioh Dr. J. B. 
Bradbury delivered last October, as Downing 
professor of medicine, has been published in 
pamphlet form (Cambridge: Macmillan & 
Bowes). The subject is “ Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics,” treated largely from the histori¬ 
cal point of view, though with fall recogni¬ 
tion of the recent results of chemical research. 
The professor expresses a hope that, with the 
help of an assistant, an active school of phar¬ 
macological research, with special reference to 
therapeutics, may grow up in the university, 
not unworthy of the existing schools Of 
physiology and pathology. * 

The last number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) prints in full—what we 
believe was referred to in a former issue—the 
only extant poem of the great Dr. Arnold. It 
is an ode, written to be sung at the anniversary 
meeting of the junior common room, on 
November 20, 1812, when he was a scholar of 
Corpus, only fifteen years of age. His son, 
Matthew Arnold, is reported to have applauded 
with enthusiasm when it was recited to him 
in the president’s study on the oooasion of his 
last visit to Oxford. We will only observe that 
it introduces the Blang term “codger,” now 
almost obsolete. Another interesting contribu¬ 
tion is a notice of the relations and connexions of 
Jane Austen, who were fellows of Corpus; but 
there is no record that the lady ever visited 
them in their college rooms. A notable feature 
of this little magazine is the fact that 
books by Corpus men are impartially reviewed 
by other members of the college. 

The subjeot of the Newmarch Lectures, to 
be given at University College next term by 
Mr. L. L. Price, is “The Measurement and 
Effects of Changes in Prices.” Three out of 
the six lectures will be occupied with the 
movement of prices in England daring the 
present century. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

EA8TER-TIDB. 

Whin earth casts off the chains of Death’s long 
sleep— 

When through her olay-cold heart new life doth 
creep, 

And dawns a smile, faint,' fleeting on her face 
To see and feel the undreamed tender grace 
Wherewith sweet Spring her handmaid decks her 
fair 

In wondrous robes, she who had nought to wear, 
For such a weary while, but Winter’s shroud 
What time in Death’s dark cell her Pmbs were 
bowed, 

There comes, and with earth’s waking doth agree. 
The reason showing yet more mystery, 

How Death, whom earth defies, was overthrown 
By man, and. henceforth not as King is known 

But as Life’s messenger, sent forth to free 
Poor prisoners fettered by Mortality. 

Doha Oavh- 


MAGAZINE8 AND REVIEWS. 

The third quarterly part (July-September) of 
the AUpreuaeitche Monatsschrift for 1894 brings 
three papers dealing with literary and educa¬ 
tional history in the province of Prussia. 
These are: (1) on an old Konigsberg 
scholar, Michael Schreiber, theologian (1662- 
1712), by L. Stieda; (2) the “ catalogue ” of 
the parish school of Georgenburg for 1766, 

f iring some acoount of its rules and pupils, 
y G. Froelioh; (3) some mathematical notes, 
by M. Curtze, referring to the life of Rheticus. 
The other chief artiole is one (following up 
earlier contributions) by A. Treiohel, on folk¬ 
lore from the plant .world, especially for West 
Prussia. In the fourth quarterly part (Oatober- 
Deoember) of the magazine this subject is con¬ 
tinued. The two papers together deal with 
the plant names lying Detween Fagopyrum and 
Ruta, the notes on flax, pine, and pepper 
being exceptionally long. A short paper Dy 
P. Tschaokert gives (after S. A. Kahler) some 
acoount of ecclesiastical conditions in the old 
district of Prussia from 1830 to 1870. The 
longest artiole in this part, however, is a 
further instalment by the editor (Dr. Reioke) of 
his most scholarly and valuable publication of 
Kant’s loose notes, this time from the bundle 
calendared as F by Schubert. Both parts con¬ 
tain the usual reviews and the Konigsberg 
University ohroniole. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

BooiALifestf, A. da la. Nouveaux documents iu Us ddbuti 
de I’imprimerie A Poitiers. Foil: Paul. 4 fr. 

Duflan, P. Letters de Abode Deeelde A Fantan. Paris: 
Caimans Ldvjr. 8 fr. 60. 

Fhisohsb, O. Neameo-Stadies. Abhandiungen Ub. mittel- 
alterl. Geaangs-Tonsehriften. l.ThL Leipzig: Fleischer. 

7 M. 60. 

Gbaxd-Cabtibst J. Napoldan es Images: estampes 
asgUisae. Paris: Firmio-Didot. 6fr. 

Gbaedix. le Oommt. Chansjr. Paris: Tolra. 6 fr. 

Jadabt, H. Lea Ddbuts de l’imprimerie A R 1ms. Paris: 
Claudio. 10 fr. 

Joist, W. Welt-Fahrten. BeitrAge xnr Lander- u. Yiilker- 
kunde. Berlin: Asher. 16 M. 

Kisch. W. Die alien Stresses u. Plstxa v. Wien’s Vor- 
stadten u. One historisoh lnteressaaten Ha user. 60. Hft. 
Wien: Frank. 1M. 60. 

Li Fkvbk-Diuiotb, Jules. Cdldbfitds angtaisee eaaaiset 
dtudes Mogiaphiques et littdraires. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 6 fr. 

Lhots, Amddde. Hiltoire de I’lmprimerie A OhAlannur- 
Hane. Pads: Oiaudin. 10 fr. 

Hibbok, Olivier. Lea Vitraux. 'Paris: Mar et Motteroz. 

8 fr. 60. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

GaArriM, B. Patralogis Byriaoa. Am I. Ab tnitila usque 
ad annum860. T.1. Paris: Firmin-Didot. aofr. 
Hibsobt, A. Die Apokalypee u. lhie neueite Kritik. 
Leipzig: Neumann. 8 H. 40. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Avietubzs d’un matin de la Garde impdriale, prlsonnier de 
guerre sur lea pontons espagnols dans l’Da de Cabrera. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Covills, Aif. Lea Btats de Normandie: leure trigioea et 
leur ddreloppement an XIV« si dele. Pads: Fieard. 
7 fr. 60. 
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Diluoidi. H. F. Java 6* JaUrilla et lea telgneuu de 
Joiarille. Faria: Fteaid. 10I*. 

F£bacd-Gi»abd, L. J. D. State et eaavaaaine. Faria: 
Fadose. 18 It. 

Joobxal da CKndiml Fastis dea Odoarda: Bt ap aa d’un 
aflWer da la graada urie, 1800-1880. Faria: Flos. 
Tfr.tO. 

Latibsz, 0., at A. Baxbaud. Lea Gaerrea de BaUgtas (1668- 
181 <). Faria: (tolls. ltfr. 

Ut'HLaaaCHT, O. Uabauleht dec geaemmtwi ataata- u. 
reoUtairluiiiariiaftUchen Utteratar dea J. 1804. 87. 

Jahrg. Berlin: Pattkammec. 8M. 

FABdciaa. If tmotxea da CSwnoeliu, p.p. la Deo d’ladiffret- 
Faeqalar. Tome VI. Beataaratloo. Peril: lion. 8 tr. 
BaowTBte d'Alexandra IT. (1864-1861), p p.B. da la Botultre, 
eta. Taae. 1. Faria: Thorin. 0 fr. 60. 

Soairroaaa reraea ailesLoaram. 16. Bd Alien d. Kritge- 
geriehte v. 1768 vegan dec Kapitalation ▼. Braalao am 
81. Novbr. 1T67. Brag. v. 0. GrOnhagen a. F. WaaMer. 
Brealaa: Max. 4IL 

Biomt, M«moirm do Gdndnl Comte de. 1818-1816. Faria: 
Firmln-Udot. 8 fr. 60. 

Ttraa. A. v. Aotio de in ram Tflreo, rogletnh a. Bating ear 
IAhre T. der Geaehaftafahrg. Freiburg-L-B.: SCohr. 
TV. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, BTC. 

Bodtbocx, Bm. De l'ldfie de lo( n a t a re ll a dane la aoieaoe et 
la philowphie oontampoaminaa. Faria: Alcan. 8 fr. 60. 
Hakaxv, 0. Die Ifamathelminthen. 8. Hft. Jana: 
Coatanoble. IS K. 

Lcsoxs, O. Lerikoll dec geaunten Teahnlk u. Direr HOfa- 
viemnadhaften. 1. BA Stuttgart. 80 M. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Guooiu ABULrAiAon Bar-Hebrael Scholia in Leriticam ex 
IY. oodfeibai Hactei mgitariaraai in Germtaia me- 
ratia edita a G. Karbor. Braalau: Korbaar. 1M. 80. 
Holland, R. Herdanrugal in der grieobiaeben K}thologta. 
Leipzig: Hlntiche. 1K. 80. 

Moxzaaz, T. Britrage zu dec Lahre ▼. dm g rt ae bi icben 
Frapoattionen. 1Y. Berlin: Weidmann. 14M. 

Hdoki, B. De eonaonarom in graaea lingoa praeter 
AaUUoorum dlaleetam aeolioam gaminaticna. Putts. 
III. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 60. 

Bmxbooc, J. Vergil ala Samson. Ldpilg: Fock. 1K. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LOST FRENCH WORE OF GOWER. 

Oxford: April 8, ISOS. 

Some of your readers will doubtless be 
interested to hear that I have discovered in the 
Cambridge University Library what seems to 
be almost certainly a copy of the lost French 
work of Gower, known aa “Speculum 
Hominis ” or “ Speculum Meditantis.” 

It proves to be a poem of about 29,000 
ootosyllabic lines, in stanzas of twelve lines 
each, which rhyme aabaabbbabba. The 
MS., which appears to be of the four¬ 
teenth oentury, has at present 162 leaves, 
including one that is glued down to the 
binding at the beginning. After this first leaf, 
on which we have the title “Mirour de 
lomme ’’ and a table of the ten parts of the 
poem, four leaves have been out out, and seven 
more are missing in other parts of the book, 
besides some—it is uncertain how many—at the 
end. Thus the beginning and the end of the 
poem are both wanting; and the object of my 
description is partly to direot attention to the 
title and form of the book, in order that a 
perfect copy may be found, if it anywhere 
exists. Probably not much is lost at the end, 
for the poem seems to be nearing its con¬ 
clusion when the M8. breaks off. 

The evidenoe by which it may be proved 
that this is, in fact, the missing work is of two 
kinds: first, that which is derived from the 
exact correspondence of the title, divisions, 
and oontents of this book with the description 
given by Gower of his poem; and, secondly, 
that whioh may be drawn from the very 
marked characteristics of style and the 
numerous dose parallels which may be found 
in this poem with passages of the “Vox 
damantis ” and “ Confessio A mantis.” Some 
of these are very remarkable, and the poem 
indudes at least two of the stories which are 
found also in the “ Confessio.” 

I hope shortly to be able to draw up a com¬ 
plete statement of the case, with sufficient 
extracts to justify my assertions. At present 
I will only add that the MS. was purchased 
some few years ago at the Hailstone Sale, and 


that my discovery was partly due to the 
suggestion of my friend Mr. Jenkinson, the 
University Librarian, who had himself pre¬ 
sented the book to the library. 

G. C. Macaulay. 


THE SYRIAC GOSPELS AND THE SINAI 
LIBRARY. 

Wady Hast): March 17,1895. 

I have made a further trausoription of the 
Syriac Gospels from the Sinai palimpsest, 
amounting to about twelve hundred lines ; and 
I have also filled up nearly a thousand lines 
hitherto incomplete. 

Daring a stay of more than a month at the 
Convent, my sister, Mrs. Gibson, and I have 
read over most of the published t ext with the 
MS., and we have cleared up not a few obscure 
passages. We were fortunately able to indude 
those reoently noticed by Dr. Wellhausen in 
Der Syritche Evavgditn Palimpteit vom Sinai, 
which a kind friend sent after us. To take a 
few specimens : the manu ‘ami li of Luke L 43 
becomes manu ‘bad li ; Paran, the name of the 
Mount of Precipitation (Luke iv. 29), is Parat 
(with a semkath) in the MS.; panat in John xi. 
20 becomes pathat; thumana in Mark xii. 42 
becomes ruba'a; yad yamina in Luke v. 1 
should be yad yamtha; lem in John iv. 27 be¬ 
comes gam, thereby adding an interesting 
touch to our Lord’s interview with the 
Samaritan woman. The hwa at the foot of 
page 174 (f, 122 v.) should be ddeted. It is 
only fair to the eminent scholars who tran¬ 
scribed these passages to say that we oould not 
have seen them without the re-agent. Indeed, 
we were impressed by the care and skill with 
which the work has been done; mid, considering 
the difficulty of the task, it is no detraction to 
say that many slight changes will have to be 
made in any future edition. I have also 
detected two places in which errors made by 
the scribe of Cureton’e MS. are absent from the 
Sinai one. 

The first point which we ascertained is that 
there is no title, or that the title has been 
entirdy erased. The appearances which de- 
deoeived us and others in my photograph of 
f. 82 are due to both writings on the reverse 
side appearing through the vellum. On this 
reverse side the Gospel text is most distinot, 
so there can be no mistake about Matt L 16. 

Mrs. Gibson examined carefully all the 
points raised in the transcribers’ notes; and 
the text is now practically oomplete, with the 
exception of what was on torn margins, what 
lies under blots, and what was on surfaces 
completely erased ; also what was on the seven¬ 
teen missing leaves, for which I made a fresh, 
but fruitless, search. 

I have found a few more interesting read¬ 
ings, suoh as one whioh illustrates the con¬ 
ventional name of our Lord in John vi. 42. 

“ And they said, Is not this Jesus Bar-Joseph, 
whose father we know, how salth he, I come down 
from heaven P ” 

the word “ mother” is omitted (c/. John i. 25). 
There is another in Matt, xviii. 19, whioh reads 
like a satire upon some of the forms into which 
Christianity has crystallised. It is our Lord’s 
promise: 

“ Again, verily, I say unto you [it] ye shall 
agree upon earth about everything, ye Bhall have 
what ye ask from my Father which is in heaven.” 

I give this with some hesitation, because the 
word an (“ if ”) is only partly visible, and I have 
a suspicion that the words which represent*] 
“two of you” may have dropped out by a 
clerical oversight. Yet there is no room for 
them, and no siga of any attempt to insert them. 

With regard to quire marks, the beth of Mr. . 
Bendel Harris, and the gimel of Prof. Bensly 
and Mr. Burkitt, are both equally dear and I 


distinot. I cannot see why any doubt should 
have been oast upon the former. I obtained 
the permission of Archbishop Porphyrios to 
number the leaves with a light pencil, and I 
found that the tables in the published volume 
are perfectly correct. 

The date at the end of the martyrology has 
become dearer, probably owing to my having 
washed it with the re-agent in 1893. The first 
line in my copy is correct; but in the second 
line, the lam before Makedonia should be 
deleted, as it belongs to the Greek under¬ 
writing. The word Philippas is quite distinot, 
and the two last lines should be: 

“ rehuun It kkaiita daktat kttba kana ' 
gisa da min yamina, an wa amen wa amen.” 

The col umn which follows the final colophon 
in f. 139 v., and which we suppose to contain 
the date, appears to me by no means so in¬ 
tractable as I thought it in 1893. Owing, 
perhaps, to the afteraotion of the re-agent 
with which I then washed it three times, a few 
words and letters are appearing. I have 
washed it a fourth time, ana perhaps, after the 
lapse of a few years, clever eyes will make 
something out of it 

Mrs. Gibson copied several pages of the 
Greek sloping uncials whioh underlie the upper¬ 
writing of the last twdve leaves. They appear 
to be part of a sermon on the Day of Judg¬ 
ment ; out as no single line of her copy can be 
made to fit into the lme beneath it, we condude 
that John the Beduse cut short the sermon in 
the year a.d. 778, by trimming its leaves to suit 
those of the Syriac Gospels. It is a matter for 
thankfulness that this summary process was 
not reversed. 

A great change has taken place in the Con¬ 
vent gmee our last visit. A new Library has been 
made, under the personal superintendence of 
the Archbishop, partly by building, and partly 
by throwing down the partitions between 
various dark dosets. A special sunny room 
has also been built, in the beet part of the 
Convent, for the use of students. Old boxes 
and baskets are for ever abolished, the only 
one spared being that in which the Syriac 
Gospels and Palestinian Leotionaries lay so long, 
and this I have secured as a memento. The 
Semitic books are arranged on shelves 
according to the numbers in our catalogues, 
and the Greek books according to the 
numbers in the monks’ catalogue, whioh was 
epitomised by Gardhausen. A MS. may now 
be obtained a few minutes after it is asked for, 
whereas, formerly, the search has been known 
to occupy two days. A whitewash brush has 
passed over the entire Convent, and order 
now reigns in plaoe of slovenliness. AU this 
has been done at the sole expense of the monks, 
no help having been obtained from the sub¬ 
scription for this purpose which I began in 1893, 
but afterwards withdrew at the Archbishop’s 
special request. It is needless to say that no 
MSS. can now be taken into the garden. Our 
party in 1893 enjoyed this privilege only 
through the great loudness of the late en¬ 
lightened Hegoumenos, Father Galaktion, 
whose loss is sincerely mourned both by his 
brethren and by the Bedouins. The new 
arrangements make this conoession to foreign 
scholars quite unneoeesary. 

The most pressing question connected with 
the palimpeest is one which his Graoe and the 
monks have decided to face immediately—that 
of binding. The old cover is dropping away 
piec -meal, and the first page, the only one 
not a palimpsest, is quite unprotected. The 
operation will have to be performed either at 
Sinai or in Cairo, as the owners will never 
consent to send the M8. further away. I have 
promised to facilitate the task by supplying 
the proper materials, and I shall therefore be 
grateful if the few scholars who have any 
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experience in binding very ancient M88. will 

f ive me their advioe privately (to Castle - 
rae, Cambridge). All who have seen the book 
this season are convinced that the leaves will 
never stand the insertion ot a needle, and the 
upper writing oomes very dose indeed co the 
inner edge of the page. 

I must condude by saying that nothing 
could exceed the kindness and attention with 
which both the Archbishop (who has been in 
residence at Sinai for nearly a year) and the 
monks have responded to our every wish. 

Agues S. Lewis. 


A SURVIVAL OF BAOOU’S TWICKENHAM 
80RIVENERY. 

London: April 10, 1865. 

Beferring to my letter in the Academy of 
March 30, in which I evidenced the existence 
of this hitherto unnoticed phase in Bacon’s life, 
I may be reasonably asked if any book pro¬ 
duced there is still in existence} 1 I shall 
submit that at least one such has survived, and 
is in my possession. 

I copy its short history from Dr. E. A. 
Abbott’s Bacon and Estex (p. 165). 

“ In the spring of 1600, after Bacon’s temporary 
reconciliation with Essex, for the purpose of con¬ 
ciliating Essex with the Queen, Francis Bacon, 
who was supposed to know better than other 
people what would please the Queen, volunteered 
to maw up for Essex a letter to Anthony Bacon 
which Essex might copy out in his own handwrit¬ 
ing, and send him; and then Francis would show 
it to the Queen as a proof of Essex's contrition and 
loyalty. To make the thiDg more natural and 
deceptive, Francis would also dress up in Anthony’s 
name a letter to Essex, which was to elicit in 
answer the letter above-mentioned. The two 
letters might naturally be supposed to be shown 
by Anthony to his brother Francis, and Francis 
might then show them to the Queen.” 

The letters thus “ faked up ” were admirable 
imitations of the several styles of the supposed 
writers — catching the quaint, humorous, 
cumbersome language of Anthony, as also the 
abrupt, incisive, and passionately rhetorical 
phrasing of the Earl (Abbott, p. 185). It is 
our first instance of Bacon’s writing in the 
name and style of other people. 

Essex was much under the influence of 
Anthony, and Chamberlain writes to Carleton, 
on June 28, 1599, that he proposed to give him 
Essex House. Both Essex on his trial and 
Bacon in his Apology (Abbott, App., p. 17) 
allege all these facts; and the passages need 
not be quoted, but for one important sentence 
to be alluded to later on. 

The title of our pamphlet is, “To Maister 
Anthonie Bacon, An Apologie of the Earle of 
Essex against those which falsely and 
maliciously iaxe him to be the only hmderer 
of the Peace and quiet.” 

My copy is post octavo, of about 100pp., and 
contains five documents: (1) The Apologie, 
dated at foot, April 8, 1600. (2) Seasons for 
the peace with Spain in 1598. (3) Seasons 
against the peace with Spain in 1598. Dated at 
foot, April 15, 1600. (4) A morning prayer 

agreeable to the Lord’s Prayer. (6) A prayer 
at night going to bed. (6) A prayer for the 
Sabaoth. 

The book is beautifully written, “ without 
a blot,” and is clearly contemporary with the 
inception of the idea, when Essex had been 
a dose prisoner for eight months, and was to 
continue so for three more. It contains the 
first of the “ Apologie,” a document addressed 
to the future; two out-of-date historical docu¬ 
ments which had lost their interest save to 
Essex alone, and for which he would have an 
author’s affection; and three prayers suited for 
a man who had been perilously near the 
gates of death, and was in great temporal 
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distress as well. In faot, Bacon, in his own 
Apology, casts up against Essex his ‘' carrying on 
a show of religion ”—a weakness, by the way, 
to which Bacon did not yield. 

Can this book have been written for any 
one but Essex’s own use, and to his order ? It 
contains his hope for the future, his memories 
of a brilliant past, his oonsolation for the 
present hour of sickness and disgrace ; and it is 
contemporary with the scheme for his restora¬ 
tion to the Queen’s favour. 

The book had subsequently public interest. 
Five transcripts, mixed up with other miscel¬ 
laneous documents up to as late as 1616, exist 
in the British Museum—one of them in Frenoh. 
There is another in the Becord Office, not 
dated; two (of the “ Apologie ” alone) were in 
the reoent Phillipps’ sale—that which belonged 
first to Sir Julius Caesar, and afterwards to 
Horace Walpole (4to size), fetched £5 10s. 
My own seems to have been annotated by Dr. 
Qxosart; and one would like to know if the 
Bodleian and other great libraries have not 
also copies, and whether they contain any 
documents personal to Essex. If not, I submit 
that my pamphlet is an early copy written for, 
and by order of, the unhappy favourite of 
Elizabeth. 

But how do we conneot it with the newly dis¬ 
covered Twickenham copying shop P Firstly, 
the date is contemporaneous with an idea 
admittedly originated and secretly carried out 
by Bacon; it was a State dooument, and he 
would not have it “ faired out ” anywhere else. 
Secondly, a slip in Bacon’s own Apology 
(quoted Abbott, App. p. 17) Bhows that he 
kept control over its issue. The passage runs : 
“ which letters [t.e., Anthony to Essex and 
this “Apologie”] cannot now be retracted 
or altered by reason of mv brother or his 
lordship’s servants’ delivery long since comen 
into other hands.” 

A liar’s evidenoe is good against himself. 
Anthony and Essex were in this matter mere 
puppets of Francis from the very first, and the 
“delivery” or putting into circulation, which 
he himself speaks of, would be under his own 
control. Till the Queen had seen it, no issue, 
save this to Essex himself, would be permis¬ 
sible ; and we know the Queen did not receive 
it until she dined with him in the summer at 
Twickenham, when he tells us, with an author’s 
whimsical vanity, that he presented her with a 
sonnet which was commended by those who 
saw it. The poet Bacon t 

May I somewhat expand the reasons why 
Shakspere should employ the Twickenham 
scrivenery for his MSS. and theatre copying P 

In 1596 Bacon was absolutely shackled with 
debt on all sides. He had “ rooked ” (there is 
no other word for it) his cousin Bobert Bacon 
into making over to him £600 a year, on the 
assurance that he would stand Bobert’s friend 
with the Lord-Keeper in a suit to which Bobert 
was a party—Francis never did anything of 
the kind, as Bobert piteously bewails. He had 
ruined his creditor Trott, as that victim com¬ 
plained to Anthony with tearful eyes. He had 
stripped Anthony of everything, so that he had 
to contemplate alienating Gorhambury. He 
pestered everybody (save his mother) for loans. 

Would he not apply to Shakspere ? Could 
the manager refuse the Master of Gray’s Inn 
Bevels, when there were four other theatre 
companies ready to step into his shoes P More¬ 
over, Shakspere was flush of cash, and had to 
employ other capitalists, in order to put out 
his spare money. 

Shakspere’s difficulty was, “ How am I to 
get it back from Bacon ? ” He was a keen man 
of business, and sued at least three of his 
debtors, and their sureties ; he was not afraid 
of looking after his money, even from a fellow- 
townsman. His only way was to “take it out 
in work ” at Twickenham, and' he may even 


have suggested to Bacon an idea so foreign to 
all that Queen’s Counsel’s experience. 

Shakspere oould not write his name five times 
alike. Twickenham would provide the amanu¬ 
ensis to write from hiB dictation, would copy 
out the MSS. themselves, and the actors’ ana 
prompters’ parts without a blot—as Heminge 
and Condell tell us; would have them all in 
order for reference or copying at the moment, 
and the cost would be put down to “my 
account with you.” 

I must leave it to others to say if this sug¬ 
gestion does not fit all the curves of the 
equation: if it is not probable, reasonable, 
and hard to get out of. 

“ Si quid novisti rectiut ...” 

W. G. Thorpe. 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW" ON ERASMUS. 

Oxford. 

The writer of the article on Erasmus in the 
Quarterly Review for January charges Mr. 
Froude with so many inaccuracies, and prose¬ 
cutes his attack with so carping a criticism, 
that perhaps one may be pardoned for turning 
his own weapons against himself. Many of 
the inaccuracies cited are undeniably glaring, 
and he proves them up to the hilt. Were this 
all, there would be little fault to find with 
what he has written. He claims to present in 
his article “ the outlines of the true character 
and work ” of Erasmus; and though the scope 
of a series of lectures is, of course, larger than 
that of a review, it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Froude would have asserted any wider 
aim. It is at least open to question how far 
extreme accuracy of detail is essential to suoh 
a purpose. Desirable it undoubtedly is; but 
where the avowed object iB to stimulate and 
inspire an audience to study the writings of 
a great author for themselves, to present a 
picture rather than a photograph, some 
laxity in detail might be condoned. In these 
days of promiscuous reviewing the same 
license would be freely extended to the writer 
of the article above mentioned, were it not for 
the unmeasured terms in whioh he stigmatises 
Mr. Froude. It might surely have been hoped 
that, in criticising so severely, he would at 
least have been careful to make his own 
armour secure against similar attacks. 

The following weak points may be 
exposed: 

I. On p. 7 the Beviewer says: 

“ Mr. Charles Beade, poeBibly out of considera¬ 
tion for the feelings of tho British public, thought 
well to represent there lovers as secretly married. 
And Mr. Froude, whose motive we cannot even 
conjecture, hints that they perhaps were so.” 

The Compendium Vitae Eratmi says on the 
subject, “Is [Gerardus] clam habuit rem cum 
dicta Margarets, spe conjugii. Et tunt qui 
dicant intercessisse verba ” — surely sufficient 
ground for Mr. Froude’s hint, and even for Mr. 
Beade’s elaborate description of the solemn 
betrothal of the lovers: the civil marriage, 
which was only prevented from becoming 
religious as well by the interposition of 
enemies. 

II. On p. 7, fin., the Beviewer’s statement, 
“ the usual account is that they had an elder 
son Peter,” seems to question the existence of 
Erasmus’ elder brother. Apart from what 
Erasmus himself says on the matter, the fact 
that his intimate friend, William Hermann, in 
the Sylva Odarum (Paris: Mercator, 1497), 
addresses an ode, “ad Petrum Girardnm 
Botterdnmensem Herasmi Germanum : viruni 
turn perhumanum turn eruditissimum,” is 
conclusive. 

III. On p. 9, Jin., the Beviewer says that 
Erasmus came to Cambrai in 1491, remained 
there five years, and was then sent by the 
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Bishop to Paris University. But Erasmus was 
certainly in Paris in 1495. Gagnin’s history de 
origins et gestia Frnncorum, published on 
September 30, 1495 (the first edition—Paris: 
Peter le Dra—has wrongly 1499 lor 1495) 
contains a letter from Erasmus praising 
the work (Ep. App. occcxxxvii. in the Leyden 
edition, which is referred to throughout); and 
in Gaguin’s Epittolae (Paris: Gerler [1498]), 
No. 62 is addressed to Herasmus, and gives an 
account of Charles VIII.’s expedition into 
Italy, of his victory at Fomovo (July 6, 1495], 
and his subsequent return to Turin. This 
letter has no date, but it oannot be placed 
later than November, 1495. It is almost in¬ 
conceivable that Erasmus, an unknown secre¬ 
tary, should have become acquainted with 
Gaguin except in Paris. 

IV. On p. 12, init., the Reviewer says, “In 

December, 1499, Erasmus quitted England,” 
and on p. 15, quoting from Ep. xoii., “ These 
words were written in 1500.” This letter, 
which is dated January 27, 1500, contains the 
following sentence (p. 84 c.): “ Suecnrrit 
. . . nunc ipsum golem iam anniversarium 

illuxisse quod in Britannico littore pecuniola 
mea . . . naufragium fecit,” referring to 
the money taken from Erasmus at Dover, when 
he was leaving England. In the date of this 
letter, the year assigned is probably wrong, 
but there is no reason to question the day and 
month. So that Erasmus left England on 
January 27. As to the year, the first edition 
of the Adages was published probably in 1500, 
certainly not before, since it contains a letter 
from Faustus Andrelinus to Erasmus, dated 
June 15, 1500. The publication followed 
immediately on Erasmus' discomfited return to 
Paris, after being plundered at Dover; and 
thus Ep. xcii., written on the anniversary of 
the mishap, cannot be dated earlier than 
January 27, 150?, to which form the error is 
easily traceable. The statements quoted above 
are therefore not only contradictory, but both 
incorrect. 

V. On p. 12 the Reviewer says that Erasmus 
prefixed to the first edition of the Adages 
“ some verses in eulogy of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry VIII., to whom he had 
been presented during Lis visit to England.” 
At the end of the first edition are printed some 
verses in praise.of the English Royal Family, 
addressed to Prince Henry, who was after¬ 
wards Henry VIII. Erasmus had been intro¬ 
duced to him at the royal nursery at Eltham, 
just before he left England, Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, not being present (Ep. to Botzem, 
Catalogue Lucubrationum). The verses were 
composed immediately after this occasion, in 
response to a challenge from the young prince. 

VI. Oa p. 13 the Reviewer says, “ In 1502 
Erasmus published . . . the Enchiridion 
Militia Chriatiani." The first edition of this 
book (according to the Ghent Bibliography) is 
in Erasmi lucubratiunculae aliquot (Antv. Th. 
Martin, February xv, 1503). 

VII. On p. 16, fin., the Reviewer says, “At 
Bologna, Erasmus was much occupied in 
preparing a second edition of his Adages." 
The book was five times reprinted at Paris in 
the years’1505-7, and one of these re-issues bears 
on the title-page, “ Adagia . . . rursus ab 
eodem [Erasmo] recognita atque auota.” 

VIII. On p. 20, fin., the Reviewer says that 
the Moriae Encomium was published in 1512, 
correcting in a footnote a greater inaccuracy 
committed by Mr. Froude. The first dated 
edition appeared in August, 1511 (Argentorati, 
M. Sohurer); and the Lucubrationum Erasmi 
Index (Bas. Froben 1519) says that the Moriae 
Encomium was “ saepius excusum, primum 
Lutetiae per Gormontium, deinde Argentorati 
per Schurerinm.” For this first edition the 
Ghent Bibliography gives circa 1509, as the 
date. But we know from the Ep. to Botzem, 


and from an unpublished letter of Stephen 
Gardiner, at that time Erasmus’ servant, that 
when the Moria appeared Erasmus was himself 
in Paris. This visit was probably in 1511, and 
as it is unlikely that two years would have 
elapsed between the first and second edition of 
so witty a production, 1511 may perhaps be 
accepted as.the date of the first issue. The date 
1508 affixed to the preface in later editions is 
obviously absurd. 

IX. Chi p. 23, in a footnote, the Reviewer 
reads into Mr. Froude’s statement about 
Ignatius Loyola an unjustifiable inference. It 
requires a remarkably ingenious reader to 
suppose that, because Mr. Froude says that 
Loyola found Erasmus’ New Testament un- 
devotional, he therefore meant that Loyola 
was making his “first, perhaps sole, acquaint¬ 
ance with the New Testament.” 

X. On p. 27, fin., the Reviewer emphasises 
the phrase “ Lutheran tragedy,” as though it 
specially expressed Erasmus’ attitude to the 
affair. But to Erasmus anything disagreeable 
eras a tragedy. It was a tragedy when he was 
ill, when he had an uncomfortable journey, or 
when other people misbehaved; and the word 
has really no special significance in the phrase 
quoted. 

XI. On p. 32, init., the Reviewer says that 

Erasmus reached Freiburg “ at the end of 
April or the beginning of May, 1529.” From 
a comparison of Ep. mix. with No. 53, in a 
collection of letters from Erasmus to Boniface 
Amerbach (Basle. 1779.), it is plain that 
Erasmus left Basle on April 13, and reached 
Freiburg after possibly one day’s journey 
(Ep. mlxix). P. S. A. 


WHO WAS THE SPANISH TRANSLATOR OF 
JOHN OWEN ? 

But, Bums Pyrenees, Fiance: Hatch S8,1£95. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for February 28 
and March 15 Adalmiro Montero discusses a 
question which touches partly on English 
literature: “Who was the Spanish translator 
of John Owen ? ” 

John Owen, the epigramatist (1560-1622), 
who wrote chiefly in Latin, and was called the 
“British Martial,” is one of those writers 
whose works, like “Ossian,” and Young’s 
Night Thoughts, obtained a higher reputation 
on the continent than in their native land. He 
had the honour of two Elzevir editions in 
Amsterdam; Didot published in Paris the best 
edition of his works in 1794; a French transla¬ 
tion appeared in 1709, and another at Lyons 
as late as 1819. A Spanish translation was 
put forth in 1682, by Don Francisco de la 
Torre. Who was this Francisco de la Torre ? 

Revilla, one of the best Spanish critics, and 
the editors of Rivodeneyra’s Biblioteca, put him 
down as the Baohiller Fr. de la Torre, whose 
works were first collected and published by 
Quevedo. But here again is a question on 
which Spanish critics have been long divided. 
Was this Bachiller Fr. de la Forre only a 
pseudonym of Quevedo himself, or had he an 
independent existence ? After much hesitation 
the current of opinion seems now tending to 
the conclusion that the Bachiller Fr. de la 
Torre really lived, about fifty years before 
Quevedo published his poems in 1630. If this 
date were established, cadit quaestio ; the 
translator of Owen must have been living in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
other Francisco de la Torre, a knight of Cala- 
trava, died shortly before 1682; the translation 
bears on the title “ Obra posthuma ” ; and it 
is here maintained that he, and not Quevedo’s 
Bachiller, was the translator of Owen. 

Our author rests his conclusion not on ex¬ 
ternal grounds alone, but by a comparison of 
the verses of the two Franciscos he suowb that 
the style of the later one only agrees with that 


of the translation of the epigrams; the style of 
the Baohiller shows an earlier period of the 
language. And thus a double literary problem 
seems at length to be resolved. 

Wentworth Webster. 


AMERICANISMS AND ARCHAISMS. 

Dublin: April 1,1896. 

The Englishman, who, to quote your corre¬ 
spondent, F. H., uses the expression, “ An 
Americanism, with certain adjuncts,” is 
probably a person whose opinions are worth 
very little consideration. 

My own experience is, that most so-called 
Americanisms, and, indeed, Irishisms also, are 
in reality archaisms of the English language, 
which have a habit of surviving where one 
would least expeot to find them. Many per¬ 
sons will tell you that the phrase “to let 
slide” is an Americanism, but students of 
English literature will call to mind the follow¬ 
ing stanza from Chaucer's “ Clerkes Tale ”: 

“ I blame[him not that he consideied nought 
In time coming what might him betide, 

But on his lust present was all his thought. 
And for to hauke and hunt on every side; 

Well neigh all other cures let he slide, 

And eke he n'old (and that was worst of all) 
Wedden no wif for ought that might befall.” 

Several other illustrations of so-called 
Americanisms which occur in Chaucer may be 
given. As, for example, “ I guess! ” which is 
frequently to be met with. 

“ With him ther was his sone, a younge cquier, 

A lover and a lusty bachelor, 

With lockes crull as they were laide in presse. 

Of twenty year of age he was I geese." 

(Prologue, Canterbury Tales.) 

“Right” is often used by Chauoer, as the 
modern American uses it in the phrase “ Right 
away ”: 

“ And al were it so that she right note were dede.” 

(The Tale of Melibeus ) 

Many quaint words are commonly used in 
America, as “ pitcher ” for “ jug ”; “ freshet ” 
for “ brook ” ; “ fall ” for “ autumn.” 

“ Homely ” is invariably used to express the 
absence of beauty—as “a homely girl”, for 
“ a plain girl.” An example of such usage 
may be found in Shakspere: 

“ Upon a homely object love can wink.” 

(Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4 ) 

In conclusion, I would sincerely express a 
hope that Americans may hold fast to all 
“ -Isms ” which are not vulgarisms. Life 
would be unbearable if everyone talked like 
a book. It is far better to use “ -isms ” 
than, in the words of an illustrious Irishman, 
“to hide one’s nationality under a cloak of 
personal affectation.” 

George Newcomen. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Wxdnzsdat, April 17, 7.80 p.m. Meteorological: ‘ Tie 
Frott ot January and February, 1895, oyer the British 
Isles,” by Messrs. F. Campbell Bayard and William 
Marriott; “ Borne Hints on Photographing Clouds,” by 
Mr. Birt Acres. 

Thubsdat, April 18, 8 p.m. Linnean: “ Observations on 
the Dorentbacere of Ceylon,” by Mr. F. W. Keeble. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON EVOLUTION. 

From the Greeks to Darwin : an Outline of 
the Development of the Evolution Idea. By 
H. F. Osborn, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of 
Biology in Columbia College. (Macmillans ) 
This is the first volume of a series of biological 
memoirs to be issued by the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity under the editorship of Dr. Osborn, who, 
consequently, in the capaoity of author on the 
present occasion, takes a dual position. The 
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evolution idea has an ancient pedigree, being 
the product of slow and often arrested 
development through twenty-four centuries. 
As in aught else that moves the modern world, 
the impetus to its origin came from the Ionian 
philosophers. Playing the part of “Old 
Mortality” in restoring many an obscured 
name, Dr. Osborn essays—and with considerable 
skill, remembering how crowded the foreground 
becomes—“to estimate each author from his 
thought as a whole before placing him in the 
soales with his predecessors, contemporaries, 
and successors.” As early as the sixth oentury 
B.C., the doctrine of evolution was so clearly 
enunciated by Heraclitus that the modern 
terms in which it is formulated would have 
been intelligible to him. But although he was 
among the first to escape from the influence of 
the old mythologic cosmogonies, Dr. Osborn 
accords to Empedocles the title of “ father of 
the evolution idea,” as grasping the faot of a 
gradual progress in the changing order. The 
most distinguished of his intellectual offspring 
is Aristotle, whose equipment, methods, ana 
far-seeing anticipation of the fruits of modern 
biology are admirably summarised. The 
general result of this survey of the early stages 
of the evolution idea, as Dr. Osborn remarks, 
is to show that 

“ the Greeks left the later world faoe to face with 
the problem of causation in three forms: first, 
whether intelligent design is constantly operating 
in nature; second, whether nature is under the 
operation of natural causes originally implanted 
by intelligent design; and, third, whether nature 
is under the operation of natural causes, due from 
the beginning to the laws of chance, and contain¬ 
ing no evidences of design, even in their origin.” 

The author then passes in rapid review the 
long eclipse of the spirit of inquiry (exoept 
among the Arabs) in the Middle Ages, and its 
reappearance, followed by the rise of a fantas¬ 
tic pseudo-science, horn of attempted recon¬ 
ciliation between assumed revelation and 
empirical theory. The difficulty in a book of 
this kind is the observance of due proportion; 
and, on the whole, Dr. Osborn has skilfully 
surmounted this, although we think that more 
prominenoe should have been given to 
Descartes. Buffon’s waverings puzzle him, as 
they have puzzled others; but the real ideas of 
that naturalist admit of little doubt. Timidity 
caused him to affect a judicial attitude which 
the irony of his style barely disguises. At the 
conclusion of his survey Dr. Osborn pays a 
well-merited tribute to Lamarck, the sound¬ 
ness or unsoundness of whose theory of the 
causes of variation does not affect the debt 
which science owes to him as one who showed 
the way, if he missed the goal. The hook is 
fairly free from errors. Mr. Leslie Stephen is 
given a final “s,” and the authorship of the 
Vestiges of Creation is said to have remained un¬ 
avowed, whereas the name of Robert Chambers 
appears on the title-page of the most recent 
edition. A well-selected bibliography adds to 
the value of Dr. Osborn’s volume. 

Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. Delivered 
by the late Arthur Milnes Marshall, F.B.S., &c., 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College. Edited 
by C. F. Marshall, M.D. (David Nutt) The 
earlier pages of this book march in line with 
Dr. Osborn's ; but as they take us per ealtum 
from Aristotle to Linnaeus, they do not long 
compete with his useful conspectus. Manuals 
of Darwinism have become common enough to 
require justification for another of their kind 
being added; and as the editor only modestly 
hopes that, “ in spite of the shortcomings of the 
book it may form a useful contribution to the 
literature of the subject,” we may regard its 
issue as the discharge of what has been felt as 
a pious duty to the memory of an able man 
whose promising career was untowardly cut 


Bhort. The arrangement of the matter, which 
is based upon Extension Lecture Notes, is dear 
and consecutive; due stress is laid upon the 
importance of the evidence of palaeontology 
and embryology as two chief buttresses of 
organic evolution; and the current objections 
to the theory of natural selection answered 
briefly, but not the less cogently. The dis¬ 
cussion between the physidsts and geologists 
as to the time-estimate of the earth’s life period 
is touched upon; but, in view of Prof. Perry’s 
recent revision of the data on which Lord 
Kelvin cut down the demands of the geologists, 
that question must be considered as still open. 

A Theory of Development and Heredity. By 
Henry B. Orr, Ph.D., Professor at the Tulane 
University of Louisiana. (Maomillans.) This 
book is another outcome of the discussion 
raised by Weismann’s arguments against the 
long-unchallenged theory of the transmission 
of acquired characters. The rigid form in 
which those arguments were first stated has 
undergone amendments which make it not 
always easy to define Weismann’s attitude. He 
has abandoned the theory—qualified here and 
there in his earlier Eteaye in Heredity —of 
a germ-plasm wholly unaffected by changes in 
the body where it is located, and recognises the 
action of influences of the general organism on 
the germ-plasm as causes of variation. In 
overlooking this modification of the old 
position, and in speaking of the germ-plasm 
as assumed to be isolated in a sort of 
“ hermetioally-sealed vial,” Dr. Orr's criticism 
is misdirected. Nevertheless, Weismann re¬ 
mains no less anti-Lamarckian, and it is the 
Lamarckian position that is here upheld. 

“All changes In shape, and all changes in the 
method of activity, must have been the result of 
additional force from without. Therefore, it we 
are to account for the various forces displayed by 
living organisms, either in their individual activity 
and growth, or in their racial development, and, 
at the same time, regard the law of the conserva¬ 
tion of energy, then we must believe that those 
forces have their origin in the environment.” 

Herein Dr. Orr echoes a pious opinion, leaving 
unanswered the challenge of the newer school 
to produce the evidence in its support. It is 
this omission which the Neo-Lamarckians 
should seek to repair, and the absence of 
which renders the whole discussion barren. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BASQUE BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 

Cuoaasotnr, Ands: Karsh SI, 1896. 

Mr. W. J. Van Eys has very truly said, in 
his recent article under the above heading in 
the Academy, that it is not easy to find out 
what exists in Basque. In .'spite of Vinson’s 
Bibliography, I have been able to compile a 
supplement thereto, consisting of forty-three 
pages, in La Revue dee Bibliotheques (1892 and 
1893), and shall shortly be able to augment it 
by about twelve pages more. Mr. Van Evs is 
to be congratulated on having discovered, at 
Berne in 1891, and at Leipzig in 1894, two 
more copies of the best Basque book, Leifar- 
raga’s New Testament of 1571, and also, last 
summer, a collection of more than 500 proverbs 
in Gnipuzkoan, printed in 1596, than which no 
older book in Spanish Basque is known to 
exist, since the two oopies of Ostolsza’s 
Catechism in Biscayan were so culpably lost a 
few years ago. Let us hope that his edition of 
this new-found treasure will very soon be pub¬ 
lished, freer than most Basque books are of 
printers’ blunders. The first Basque book has 
been reprinted thrice: by Brunet in 1847, with 
a sham translation; by Vinson in 1874, with a 
false arrangement of the pages and many 
misprints; by Stempf in 1893, very admirably. 


My own reprint began in the Etudee Hietoriques 
et Religieuiee du Diocese de Bayonne, at Pan in 
1892; but it has not yet been finished, and, 
owing to religious scruples on the part of the 
editor of the Etudee, will end where the chapter 
headed A morose n gaztiguya begins. I had 
intended to prolong it to the end of that 
section, as in reality the religious part only 
ends where the heading Emazten fauore ooours. 
I shall thus lose my opportunity of giving a 
new reading of the line Erioa dauguinian eguia 
gogueridate, which has been too faithfully 
copied in all the editions, though gogueri 
appears to have no meaning at all. It is plain 
that the author must have meant to say aguerico 
date. The fine would then mean, “When 
death arrives the truth will appear.” This 
reading suits both the political measure 
of Dechepare’s Rimes, and the sense of 
the immediate context. Aguerico date is, 
of course, the double future, a mere synonym 
of the single future, and differing from that 
only in the form. Leicarraga occasionally 
usee this double future: for instance, thrice in 
the Epistles of St. John. See The Basque Verb 
Found and Defined (Alenfon, 1893). The 
simple future is formed by the present tense of 
the indicative mood of the verb linked to the 
genitival or future form of the verbal radical, 
in this case agueri, “ appears ” ; thus, agueri-co 
da, “he, she, or it is to appear, will appear.” 
The double future is made by the same 
genitival or future radical added to the future 
instead of the present of the indicative of the 
verb, in this case date. One finds aguerico da 
elsewhere in DechepaTe, and also date as the 
verb substantive meaning “ he, she, or it will 
be.” Mr. Stempf oonsiders harttudic, haritudu, 
haritunu, haritu as misprints for hartudic, 
hartudu, hartunu, hartu. One sometimes finds, 
it is true, a serious misprint many times 
repeated in one book: for instance, in the 
Orammaire Caraibe, composes par le R. P. Ray¬ 
mond Breton, &c.: A Auxerre M.D.C.LXVII. 
the word feminin in all its many occur¬ 
rences appears as feminim. But I think I 
have found in other old Basque books the 
word haritu as a synonym of. hartu. One 
must beware of hasty generalisations.. 

The grammarians who have written on 
Dechepare have not mentioned another inter¬ 
esting feature in his language, to which I 
should likewise have called attention in a note, 
had my edition traversed the frontier of 
A morose n gaztiguya. In the line Amorosac 
nahi nuque honat veha valite, one has a case of 
the prefix va, ba (“if”), used instead of the 
conjunctional suffix la. The same thing occurs 
three times in Capanaga’s book ; and it is to 
be noted that in these four oases, as, indeed, in 
later writers, the ruling verb expresses a desire, 
nahi, gura, diseetan. Of oourse, logically, “ t 
wish that they would look ” is the equivalent 
of “ I should desire it if they would look.” 
Bai and bait are also sometimes used in the 
same way, and these prefixes perhaps some¬ 
times mean “if.” But this solution of the 
problem does not suffice in all cases. 

Achtter, “ surgeon, physician,” is one of 
Dechepare’s words for which no etymon has 
been proposed. May it come from old French 
archiatre, which Littre disousses? or is it of 
the family of aizkor, aichtu, aitzur, and other 
words which refer to stone knives, axes, 
hatchets, and adzes? 

Mr. Stempf, in his edition of the Supplement 
dee Provtrbes Basques rtcueillis par Arnauld 
Oihtnart, has reprinted in proverb 579 the 
senseless word Kocinta, which is the apparent 
reading in the copy of the original in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. But, as was pointed 
out two years ago in the Euskara (of 
Berlin) in the list of corrigenda for the Bayonne 
edition of 1892, the copy existing in the 
National Library at Madrid presents clearly 
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the reading Koeinta, a tranacriptionof CaatUian 
cuenta. 

Ur. Wentworth Webster,- in his interesting 
brochure, entitled De Quelques Travaux sur le 
Basque fait* par dts Strangers pendant let 
annets, 1892-9%" (Bayonne, 1394), states that 
he has been unable to find ont who was the 
author of the articles on Iztueta in the Foreign 
Review and Continental Miscellany , 1828. The 
specimens of Basque poetry whioh he quotes 
from it are incorrectly printed, and the trans¬ 
lation by their side is not worthy of the name— 
scarcely a paraphrase. The first two Zortzifeoe 
are not given by Mr. Stempf in his Texts* de* 
Anciennes Danse* Basques Chanh'es recueillies par 
J. I. de Iztueta (Janvier, 1894), and his tran¬ 
scription of the rest differs here and there from 
that whioh Mr. Webster presents. The second 
of these Zortzikos is stated by Iztueta in his 
Quipuzcoaco Provinciaren Condaira (p. 469) to 
be a specimen of the Basque poetry of Domingo 
Meagher, a Jesuit theologian of Valladolid, 
who also wrote poetry m Castilian. Mr. 
Stempf gives us another bit of Euskarian poetry 
by this author, at the end of the last-named of 
his brochures. It appears, from the lives of 
Eminent Jesuits, by the Rev. J. I. de Arana, 
that; Meagher was bom of Irish parents at 
San. Sebastian: hence his knowledge of Spanish 
and Basque. Henoe also the question: may 
not he have been the author of the articles in 
the Foreign Review about Iztueta, who wrote 
about him P Who was the author of the 
Basque verses quoted by George Borrow in his 
Bible in Spatn P 

Mr. Webster, in his brochure, says, in¬ 
correctly, on p. 14, that I am the author of a 
Basque version of part of the Chanson de 
Roland, and, on p. Id, that I am the copyist 
who furnishes St. John’s Gospel aooording to 
Leicarraga to the Euskara. This oopyist was 
Mr. W. J. Van Eye. 

I take this opportunity oi announcing a 
rather important discovery which I made at 
Madrid in October of last year. It is an 
edition of the Trisor des Trois Longues , by Vol- 
toire, differing from any mentioned under No. 

12 in Prof. Vinson’s Bibliography. It is complete 
all but the title-page; and there is no means of 
determining its date, unless it be by discover¬ 
ing the dates of the life of D. Fermin de 
Ezpeleta y Amatxiayn, a Spanish Basque, 
whose name, as the owner (Es de), is written on 
on the last page. The handwriting appears to 
be of about 1700. The volume is in good con¬ 
dition, but the text, as in the other editions, 
spoiled by bad grammar and misprints. On 
p. 5 Corcho and Liege are translated Tor- 
titqa. In the edition in the Bibliothdque 
Nationale the word is Tirtoteha. On p. 9 
Claveles and Clous de girofle are rendered by 
Hitdooc. The dictionaries known to me ignore 
these words. 

The Basques of Los Angeles in California 
have maintained since Jnly 15, 1893, a news¬ 
paper called Califomiako Eutkal-Herria —that 
is, “ The Basqueland of California ”—published 
every Saturday, and entirely in Basque, except 
some advertisements. 

E. 8. Dodgson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On Tuesday of this week the Prince of Wales 
formally presented to Sir Joseph Lister the 
Albert medal of the Society of Arts for 
“the discovery and establishment of the anti¬ 
septic method of treating wounds and injuries, by 
which not only has the art of surgery been greatly 
pri moted and human life saved m all parts of the 
world, but extensive industries have also been 
rreated for the supply of materials required for 
carrying the treatment into effect.’' 

Mr. Christopher Heath, of University 
Cpllege, has been elected pres^deptof the Royal 


College of Surgeons, to fill the' vacancy 
caused by) the death of Mr. J. W. Hulke. 

Mr. J. C. Sumner, of the Royal College of 
Science, has been appointed curator of the 
Port Erin biological station. 

At a meeting of the Meteorological Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next in the rooms 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, 12, Great 
George-street, a paper will be read on “ The 
Great Frost of 1895,” illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs and lantern slides. 

The cable connecting Mull with the main¬ 
land, not far from Oban, having been broken, 
the Post Office autHbrities during the break¬ 
down transmitted publio messages across the 
Sound of Mull by Mr. Preeoe’s system of 
induction. This is the first time that this 
method has been used for actual practical 
working. 

We quote from Nature the following com¬ 
munication regarding a new gas, whioh was 
made by Prof. Ramsay at the anniversary 
meeting of the Chemioal Society: 

“ Lx seeking a due to compounds of argon, I 
was led to repeat experiments of Hillebrand on 
clSveite, which, as is known, when boiled with weak 
sulphuric acid,gives off a gas hitherto supposed to be 
nitrogen. This gas proved to be almost free from 
nitrogen, its spectrum in a Pfliicker’s tube showed 
all the prominent argon lines, and, in addition, a 
brilliant line dose to, but not coinciding with, the 
D lines of sodium. There are, moreover, a number 
of other lines, of which one in the green-blue is 
especially prominent. Atmospheric argon shows, 
besides, three lines in the violet whioh are not to 
be seen, or, if present, are excessively feeble, in 
the spectrum of the gas from deveite. This 
suggests that atmospheric argon contains, besides 
argon, some other gas which has as yet not been 
separated, and which may possibly account for the 
anomalous position of argon in its numerical 
relations with other dements. Not having a 
spectrosoope with which accurate measurements 
can be made, I sent a tube of the gas to Mr. 
Crookes, who has Identified the yellow line with 
that of the solar element to which the name 
‘helium ’ has been given. He has kindly under¬ 
taken to make an exhaustive study of its speotrum. 
I have obtained a considerable quantity of this 
mixture, and hope soon to be able to report con¬ 
cerning its properties. A determination of its 
density promises to be of great interest.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is largely devoted to Latin 
poetry. Prof. Postgate himself, the editor of 
the new “ Corpus Poetaram Latinorum,” con¬ 
tributes two articles, which together fill no less 
than twenty-nine columns. One of these is 
a reply to Mr. Housman’s paper in a former 
number on the MSS. of Propertius—a subject 
whioh, it might be thought, would not nave 
aroused so much animosity. We quote Prof. 
Postgate’s condusion: 

“The examination of Mr. Housman’s polemic 
has shown, then, that it fails throughout: that his 
adjustment of the claims of L was not more needed 
than his murderous defence of F, and that, as I 
taid, the former must be added to the MS. souroes 
of Propertius, and that, as I said, we cannot trust 
the latter’s witness unconfirmed; that, so far from 
proving against me the charges of spite against A 
and partiality to N which he has strewn about his 
pages, he has failed in his own attempts to white¬ 
wash A and bespatter N, the latter still r em ai nin g 
—what everyone believed it to be until Baehrens 
and Mr. Housman arose—the best MS. of Proper- 
tins, owing nothing that we know of to DV, and 
in honesty much their superior.” 

Prof. Postgate’s other contribution is a review 
of Birt’s “ monumental ” work on Clandian and 
of the Teubner edition of the same poet by 
Koch. Here, we are glad to find, no question 
arises of the n»orql character of IfSS. But 


D 


have a full and interesting account of questions 
connected with the life of Clandian and his 
works. Tet more interesting is the elaborate 
examination, by Prof. Robinson Ellis, of 
Hilberg’s attempt to subject to rigid rules the 
arrangement of words in the Ovidian penta¬ 
meter. He contends (1) that the admitted 
exceptions are too numerous to allow of the 
recognition of a rule, especially in the face 
of MS. evidence; and (2) that sufficient aooount 
is not taken of the difference in metrical 
regularity shown by the later poems. On this 
point he says: 

“ Lx the Amors* and Ars Amatoria the order of 
words in the pentameter is, speaking generally, as 
nearly the natural order as metrical considerations 
permit. In the Htreids* this is not so: the penta- 
motors are more complex in construction, and the 
arrangement of the words less direct and simple. 
This U, as might be expected, equally, perhaps 
more, time of the Trittia and Pontic Epistle*. On 
the other hand, the Fasti show a return to the 
plainer and more direct order of the Amor 

The next longest article is the continuation of 
Mr. W. E. Heitland’s notes on the text of 
Lucan; and inj this oonnexion we may lastly 
mention a review of a French work on the 
influenoe of Apollonius Rhodius upon Vergil. 
Of the papers not concerned with Latin poetry, 
we must be content to notice two. Mr. J. 
Donovan, with an abnndanoe of statistical 
citation, undertakes to refute the received 
theory with regard to Greek jnssives. He 
maintains that, in the best Attic writers, the 
present is used jnst as freely as the aorist of 
particular, individual, definite, and transient 
actions, where the tenor of the order given can 
by no means be said to be general or habitual. 

‘I have been at the pains to make a caten¬ 
ation of the number of times the present 
s used of particular and definite oommands 
—intended to be executed hie *t nunc —in a 
few Greek dramas, a book of Plato, and the 
Speeches of Thucydides. The following are 
the results in round numbers, always below the 
actual figures. The present, then, is used in the 
manner described in Ar. Eg. 60 times, in the Fax 
70 times, Medea 36 times, Plat. Sep. lx. 16 times, 
Thucyd. Speeches 50 times.” 

Finally, Dr. Gudeman, of Philadelphia, writes 
a sympathetic obituary of Prof. A. 0. Merriam, 
of Columbia College, New Tork, a prominent 
member of the American Institute of Archae¬ 
ology. _ 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cakbridoi Philological Socihtt.— {Thursday, 
March 7 ) 

Dr. Pobtgati, president, in the chair. — Dr. Jackson 
read a note upon Plato Philetus 66 b. 5. T. ■«!»». 
rplror, hi h Iph parrela, row sol hpirrpnr nffih ovk 
hr utya n rfjj kkrflstas rapt(i\8oit. n. 'liras. 
2. *Ap’ otr oi rirapra, h rrji iuxvi almjs f8tp.tr, 
lri<rriiuai r* xal ri\ras sal Sifat lp8ht A tx8tleat, 
tout 1 fleas t4 rpbi roll rpur 1 rirapra, tlwtp rov 
hyatoi ter 1 /xaAAor rfis {uyyfrsj; n. T &x' &*• 

That there is something amiss with the words 
oi rirapra, is clear: and accordingly Badham 
brackets them. Bather, in plaoe of *Ap‘ olr oi 
rirapra, read ’A p' olr olE : for as the scribe 
knew that the word rirapra must necessarily 
occur, he might easily mistake any J for that 
ordinal. The words necessary to complete the 
elliptical question thus obtained —hr piya n 
rijs h\r)8*las rrap*ll\Ooit riBtit — occur ready 
to hand in Socrates’ preceding sentence.— 
Mr. G. P. Bidder read a paper on “ The Menta 
Ponderaria of Pompeii.” At Prof. R. S. Conway’s 
suggestion Mr. Bidder measured the nine cavities 
of the Pompeian market-standard—a block of 
limestone in the Naples Museum, 222 5 cm. long 
by 55-2 am. broad (8x2 Oscan feet), with defaced 
Oscan names to the five larger cavities. A Latin 
inscription naming the duoviri who rectified the 
measures, Prof. Conway dates not later than b.c. 
14. If we write measurements ip cubic oemti- 
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metres, two cavities represent the hemina [290]. 
and two the sextarius [590]; these four in bad 


condition: the 


measures Rive the semodius 


[(590-5 x 8) + 47], the modius [(590-5 x 16) - 66], 


the uma [(590 5 


+ 644], the half-snetretes 


[(590-5 x 36) + 67], and the amphora [(590-5 x 48) 
+ 6], The uma has the slots for an ancient 
adjustment to correct its volume (apparently a 
sextarius had been miscounted); in no other vessel 
does the error exceed a wineglassful. The 
common measure is a sextarius of 590 5 c.c. + *5 


c.c., more prudently 593 c.c. -4 3 c.c., quite 
certainly 591-5 o.c. + 75 o.c. The 590 5 gives 
a pound of 353 5 grammes; the table was there¬ 
fore constructed with the “Italic mina” of 
349 grammes (in the Herculaneum talent 
357), and not from the Roman pounds of 321 and 
327. Com was not measured directly in this stone, 
but in a black stone (much Injured, in litu at 
Pompeii), added as an upper storey; and contain¬ 
ing three cavities with ending bottoms, apparently 
modius, congius (or possibly semodius), and { modius. 
Copper rods on the Museum stone supported two 
shelves to carry vessels which received the measured 
com. Hypothetical restoration of the Museum 
stone suggests the original Oscan cavities :: 36 : 
28 : 16 : 3j : 2 (query : $ metreter, uma, modius, 
i modius, choenix ?).—Dr. Poet gate read notes upon 
the text of the following places of Lucretius. 

i 288 sq. dat sonitu magno strsgem uoluitque 
sub undis | grandia saxa ruit qua quidquid Auctions 
obstat. rnitque (Lach.) seems necessary; but ut 
would appear to be better than his ita. ut quicquid 
— “ ut quidque ” (of. Munro’s note). 

453 sq. Keeping 454 (with Brieger) we may 
obtain the necessary datives in 453 by reading 
‘ ‘ pondus ut i saxis, color ign i, liquor aquae <stat>." 

751 rq. conicere ut possis ex hoc, quae cemere 
non quis, | extremum quod habent, minimum con- 

s’stere-. The missing foot would be better 

supplied by “ et illit ” = etiam illis than by Munro’s 
in illis, Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
i p. 28 and Bpicurus there quoted. 

866. sanit for the more logical ucnis seems to 
have been suggested by the division of food (864) 
into dry corresponding to ossa and nerui, and moist 
corresponding to sanies and sangucn. 

1000. infemsque suppeditantur seems required. 

n 193. subiecta (sc. “flammamm corpora’’) is 
right, cf. Verg. G. rv 385. 

422. omnis enim sensus quae mulcet cumque 

\j - [mss uidetur]. Add itbi res ; “ quaeque 

iuuat ret ” Bneger. 

887. For the corrupt “sensus ” read fetus from 
the imitation in Catullus 65. 3 tq. 

1072. Assuming the loss of a line after 1071 
with Brieger, read in 1072 “ isque (sc. seminibus) 
eadem natura manet” rather than “ sique” Br. 

1160,1161. Transpose “conflcimus” and “con- 
terimus.” 


Oiipton Shakbpbre Society.— (Saturday, March 23 ) 
Miss M. Catharine Smith in the chair.—Miss 
Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper entitled “A Pair of 
Friends,” raid that the strong heart of Shakspere 
indited illustrations of Love in all its relationships 
as no other has done, sounding its every depth and 
not unwitting of its shallower reaches. But the 
portrayal of an ideal friendship in its dual inter- 
existence seems wanting to his gallery of Human 
Nature. We mits the friendship which p e- 
supposes an approximate similarity in social posi¬ 
tion, in taste, In education—the mutual give and 
take—each an equal delight—the instructive com¬ 
prehension of mood, the electric grasp of a half- 
suggested thought— 

“ When each by turns was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech.” 

It would seem from the scanty records of Shak¬ 
spere’s life that the perfect satisfaction of a mind 
and heart answering note for note to his own was 
missing in his personal experience. His literary 
comrades often toowed themselves his jealous rivals; 
and the one man on whom he poured the crimson 
and gold of his great heart’s lovebfuayed him in the 
hour of temptation for the sake of a worthless 
girl’s idle fancy. The friendship of Antonio and 
Baseanio is, as it stands, a very beautiful picture 
pf a friendship of a secondary type. TJp to the 


trial-scene Bassanio may have been an ideal lover, 
but as a friend he has cut a very shabby figure 
indeed; but by this ordeal he is purified and 
strengthened ; and if the story of these two lives 
could have been written further, it may be they 
would have formed an instance of a perfect friend¬ 
ship.— Mr. Arthurs. Way, inapaperon” Bassanio,” 
said that to describe him, as had been often done, 
as a mere man of fashion, a type of the votary of 
pleasure, with all his extravagance, selfishness, and 
aimlessness, was to misconceive his character and to 
underrate Shakspere’s dramatic sense of propriety; 
for an artistic error would have been committed in 
interesting us in the fortunes of a woman of intel¬ 
lect, goodness and beauty, only to mode us by mating 
her with a clown, a sordid egotist, or an empty 
fop. We should consider in what light Bassanlo's 
conduct would appear to the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men of Shakspere’s day, to those who could best 
appreciate his environment. It was an age of dis¬ 
play in architecture, in style of living, and in 
dress; and in multitudes of cases the attendant 
lavish expense was incurred with a purpose—as a 
species of Investment, in fact; and it was even more 
so in Venioe than in England. We may picture to 
ourselves Bassanio moving as an equal among 
princes and great captains, who, like him, are 
waiting through the piping times of peace till there 
is need of their valour and cunning There is in 
him something of the bom leader of men, for the 
young Venetian gallants look up to him with 
respect and deference; and he is regarded with an 
almost worshipping affection by the grave world- 
worn merchant Antonio—a keen, far-sighted man 
of business, by no means the limp, unenterprising 
creature, with a good heart but a weak head, that 
some have strangely represented him, but a daring 
and judicious speculator whose commercial enter¬ 
prises were on a vast scale, whose ships were 
magnificent in size and equipment, and whose 
merchandise went to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Tet this man lay so under the spell of 
Bassanlo’s fascination that his affection is more 
than romantic, it is heroic: he confronts death itself 
with a quiet cheerfulness, knowing that it is for 
his friend’s sake, and finding comfort in the 
thought that he will be enshrined in that friend’s 
loving memory. What manner of man, then, is this 
Bassanio who wins so readily, and who holds so 
securely, “the homage of a thousand hearts, the 
fond, deep love of one P ” Shakspere does not for¬ 
get that he is portraying a man of gentle birth and 
breeding as well as a soldier, and it is interesting 
to note now the features of these two characters 
are blended in him. His sense of honour, his un¬ 
selfishness, his frankness, his courtesy, his for¬ 
bearance, his loyalty in friendship, his sincerity in 
love, recall to us a knight of the days of chivalry. 
Many such gallant young Englishmen Shakspere 
knew, graceful in all courtesies of the palace, fear¬ 
less in all perils of the field, men such as Raleigh 
and Sidney and Grenville, who made the name of 
England glorious, and who died for Queen and 
Country “with a joyful and a quiet mind”—as 
doubtless Bassanio did likewise when his hour came 
in the day of his country’s need. Bearing in mind 
that he is described as a scholar and a soldier, it 
requires no great effort of the imagination to 
picture Bassanio as a leader of the Venetians 
against the Turks, then the overflowing scourge of 
the mainland and the isles of Eastern Europe, and 
that thus engaged he fell aa a hero and patriot 
would wish to rail before the banner of his father- 
land was cast in the dust, before her sons drew 
back from the soil they guarded for her while yet 
her name was glorious and her scutcheon without 
a stain. And we may be sure that from beneath 
his cloven corslet ana rent doublet there gleamed 
a braid of Portia’s sunny hair, crimson-flecked 
with his heart’s blood. 


Victoria Institute. — (Monday, April 1.) 

Sir Gborom Stokes, Bart., in the chair.—Papers 
by Sir J. W. Dawson, Profs. E. Hull, Parker, and 
Duns, the Bev. G. Whidborne and Mr. J. Slater 
were read upon the questions as to natural selec¬ 
tion and evolution treated by Prof. Huxley in his 
recent address on “ The Past and Present.” It 
was pointed out that, as regards the Darwinian 
hypothesis of evolution, all naturalists admitted 
that it was as yet insufficient to account for man’s 
place in nature—jn fact, was only a working 


hypothesis; and, although one might reoognise 
how magnificent, in such master hands as those of 
Prof. Huxley, had been the results of scientific 
methods, yet even he confessed to have met with 
mutual contradictions and intrinsic weaknesses in 
the hypothesis. 

Anolo-Russian Literary Society.— 
(Tuesday, April 2.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. F. Kirby, corresponding member of the Finnish 
Literary Society, read a paper on “ Fetishism in 
Finland and Esthonia.” He began by saying that 
he believed that four different stages of religious 
belief might be traced in the tales and ballads of 
these countries—fetishism, nature-worship, transi¬ 
tional period, and mediaeval Christianity; and it 
was with the first of these that he proposed to 
deal. A fetish differed from an idol in being, not 
an image or a symbol, but an object suppoeed to 
possess mysterious powers of its own. In the songs 
and tales with which we are dealing, we find that 
various animals, such as the elk, the wolf, and the 
adder, were created by the gods and demons from 
inanimate objects. We also find sorcerers creat¬ 
ing birds and even armed warriors out of a 
handful of feathers. Again, in the Kalevala, 
we find Kulleroo threatening, when repudiated 
by his relatives, to make himself better ones 
out of sticks and stones. That this threat 
was meant in earnest is shown by its analogy 
with other passages, as well as with the 
Oriental story of a girl who was carved out of 
wood, dressed, ornamented, and animated, when 
all those who bad constructed her fell in love with 
her. There is also an Esthonian story of a farmer 
who manufactured a familiar demon of various 
materials; but he licked courage to control it, and 
it brought him to a bad end. These stories are 
not only interesting in themselves as showing a 
survival of almost pure fetishism in modern 
Europe, but as likely to throw much light on the 
ideas of African and other tribes who have not yet 
advanoed beyond the rudimentary religious ideas 
involved in fetishism. 


FINE ART. 

“ British Museum Coin Catalogue.”— 

Aeolis, Troat, and Leslos. By Warwick 

Wroth. (Printed for the Trustees.) 

The new part of the British Museum Gaia- 
logue of Greek Coins covers the western 
coast-districts of Mysia. They would natur¬ 
ally have been included in the same volume 
as the coins of the Mysian inland and the 
shores of the Propontis; but this logical 
union could not be carried out, as the book 
would have been swelled to unwieldly 
dimensions. 

This necessary separation has the un¬ 
fortunate result of putting together in the 
present part three districts which had little 
to do with each other in things numismatic. 
Mr. Wroth has therefore been unable to 
write any general introduction to the whole 
volume, and has had to keep its three parts 
separate. 

Troas and Aeolis have one point in 
common—the curious, and at first sight 
inexplicable, dearth of coins of the seventh 
and sixth centuries which both regions dis¬ 
play. The only pieces whioh are both of 
undoubted attribution and of very early 
date are those issued by Cyme, the greatest 
of the Aeolian cities : the quaint Aeginetic 
staters with the half-horse and the two 
incuse squares, of which such a quantity 
were discovered in the famous Santorin find. 
We should ourselves be inclined to add one 
other set of archaic coins to this volume of 
the Catalogue: the eleotrum and silver pieces 
[ with toe two cocks, a cook and a hen, and a 
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oock’s head, which, probably, belong to 
Dardanus. Not feeling sore about their 
attribution, Mr. Wroth relegates them to a 
footnote in his Introduction. But there is 
no other town in the north-western Aegean 
which used the cook as its chief symbol, 
except Selymbria, and the early Selymbrian 
coins are of Persic weight, while the pieces 
in question are Aeginetan didrachms in silver 
ana Phoenician staters in electrum, of a 
fabric very dissimilar to anything that can 
be found among the Thracian neighbours 
of Selymbria. About the other sixth 
century coins which might be given to the 
Troad—the pieces with chimaera, eagle, and 
ram’s head respectively, which some attri¬ 
bute to Zeleia, Abydos, and Cebren—we are 
not so sure. They may possibly belong to 
other cities of the Aegean. 

The curious dearth of early money, alike 
in Aeolis and the Troad, must be, we 
suppose, the result of the popularity in 
those districts of the currency struck by some 
of their prosperous neighbours, where coin¬ 
age commenced in the seventh century. Just 
as the want of early coins at Argos and Elis 
is explained by the great vogue of the 
Aeginetan stater, which circulated in¬ 
differently all over the Peloponnesus, so the 
wants of early issues at Abydos, Myrina, 
or Aegae must be due to the overflow of 
the money of their flourishing commercial 
neighbours at Oyzicus, Phocaea, Chios, and 
Mitylene. It was not till the fifth century 
was drawing towards its second quarter 
that most of the towns of the Mysian 
shore begin to appear as the possessors of 
mints. Even from this date downwards 
they were not very prolific coiners. Prob¬ 
ably the main part of the circulating 
medium of the district was at first Oyzicene 
staters, and afterwards Lesbian hektes. It 
is only by supposing that these last-named 
pieces ranged far and wide over the north¬ 
western Aegean, that we can understand 
the enormous variety of their types, and the 
number of hoards of them which from time 
to time are turned up. 

Pieces important either for artistio beauty 
or for histone interest are not very numerous 
either in Troas or in Aeolis. First and 
foremost among the few that can be named 
is the noble gold stater of Abydos, dating 
from somewhere about the end of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War. It combines with the 
Abydenian eagle a splendid figure of Nike 
sacrificing a ram. This beautiful coin 
should be compared with the gold stater of 
Lampsacus, where Nike in a similar attitude 
is slaying a bull. The two coins must 
belong to exactly the same date, and very 
possibly were made by the hand of the 
same artist. Equal in beauty on the 
obverse, there is no doubt that on the 
reverse the Lampsacene sea-horse is a finer 
type than the Abydenian eagle. A second 
gold stater of Abydos exists, with a figure 
of Artemis riding on a stag. Unfortunately 
no specimen of it belongs to the British 
Museum, and it is not, therefore, illustrated 
in Mr. Wroth’s volume. We could wish 
that it might have been given in an appendix 
plate, after the system adopted for ooins 
not in the Museum in Prof. Gardner’s 
description of the Seleucid coinage. 

There is an astonishing lack of large 


silver ooins in Aeolis and Troas during the 
whole of the fine period of Greek art. No 
town save Abydos and Tenedos seems to 
show anything larger than a drachm. Some 
of the small pieces, however, are graceful 
enough. We may name, for.example, the 
full-faced Hektor type at Ophrynium, and 
the drachms of Lamponia and Sigeum. 
Probably the little electrum hektes of 
Lesbos circulated on the mainland opposite, 
and played the part which the silver tetra- 
drachm took in other parts of Asia Minor. 
The only large silver of Aeolis and Troas are 
the broad thin pieces ooined after the 
Romans had driven Antiochus HE. out of 
Asia Minor and given a nominal autonomy 
to its cities. Some of the earlier of these 
tetradrachms are handsome ooins for their 
late period—those of Cyme are particularly 
pleasing. Others are hideous and even 
barbaric: it is hard to say whether those of 
Abydos or those of Ilium take the palm for 
general unseemliness and bad drawing. 
We are glad to see that the Museum owns 
a specimen of the pretty and extremely rare 
tetradrachm of Aegae, the scarcest of all 
these late issues. 

When we cross the narrow strait from 
Aeolis to Lesbos we find ourselves in a 
district whose numismatic history is entirely 
different from that of the neighbouring 
mainland. The Lesbian cities in the sixth 
century differed from all their contemporaries 
in issuing a lavish coinage of billon (base 
silver) at this early epoch. Of the causes 
which led to the issue of what must have 
been a mere token ourrency at that remote 
date we know nothing. It may perhaps 
have been an experiment at Methymna of 
the powerful tyrants of Mitylene. But the 
billon coins are succeeded by handsome 
archaic didrachms somewhere about the 
year 510, while Mitylene follows suit some 
fifty years later. 

But the glory of the coinage of Lesbos is 
the series of exquisitely pretty electrum 
hektes which were issued by Mitylene, and 
apparently by Methymna also, from about 
b.c. 480 to b.o. 350. Their enormous num¬ 
ber, and the variety of their types, indicate 
that they must, as we have suggested above, 
have circulated far beyond the bounds of 
the island—a deduction supported by the 
well-known monetary convention of Phocaea 
and Mitylene. It is curious that only a 
single stater is known of this electrum 
series; the unique specimen is fortunately 
in the hands of the British Museum: it shows 
a very pleasing head of Apollo, with the 
inscription myti. But the fractions of the 
stater are fortunately among the most 
common, as they are among the most 
beautiful, of the whole series of monuments 
of Greek numismatic art. 

Under the head of Methymna we note 
that Mr. Wroth has followed the attribu¬ 
tion by which Mr. Montague in the 
Numimatio Chronicle for 1892 gave to that 
city the drachms with a kneeling warrior 
and a galloping horseman, which had been 
attributed to Tarsus hitherto. The change 
is an improvement, even if the habitat of the 
pieces is not yet decisively settled. 

Mr. Wroth is to be congratulated on 
having kept, in this volume, the high stan¬ 
dard of sober accuracy and steady research 


which his predecessors have set in this 
monumental series of publications. 

0. Oman. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

THE EXCAVATIONS AT DEIR EL BAHAEI. 

The clearing of the Temple of Deir el Bahari is 
practically finished. This great work has 
extended over nearly three winters, and has 
occupied 215 working days. The Temple of 
Hatshepsu, as it can be seen from the milage 
of Luxor, now presents a striking eight to the 
traveller coming from Goomah along the old 
avenue, or sidewise from the Ramesseum. The 
proto-Doric columns give one the impression 
of a Greek temple; and the white limestone of 
which they are made, though by no means to 
be compared to white marble, contributes to 
that illusion. 

The very last days of the excavation have 
been productive of interesting results. In the 
sanotuary a heavy lintel, thrown down by 
mummy diggers, nearly closed the entrance 
from the first chamber to the second. This 
lintel has been raised, and the door rebuilt. I 
was thus enabled to clear the first hall of the 
sanctuary down to the pavement, as well as the 
two next chambers. In doing so I discovered 
an interesting piece of sculpture, a great part 
of which has unfortunately been destroyed by 
the Copts. It shows the garden of the temple, 
the ponds of water in the neighbourhood, and 
the fishes, birds, and water-plants living in 
them. Curiously, these ponds—of which there 
are four—are oaU9d “ the ponds of milk, which 
are on both sides of this god [Amon] when he 
rests in his temple.” One may wonder how it 
was possible to have ponds and a garden in 
such a desolate place as Deir el Bahari, at a 
mile distanoe from the nearest well in the 
cultivated land. I have not found any traces 
of the ponds, but I have proofs that vegetation 
was artificially sustained. On the lower plat¬ 
form there are several round pits sunk into the 
rock to a depth of about ten feet. They are 
full of Nile mud, hardened by the watering of 
the palm-trees or the vines planted in them. 
Several of the stumps were found in situ. The 
natives told me that there are a great number 
of these pits, whiohthey call tagyiehi, along the 
avenue where the Sphinxes stood. It is not 
impossible that in old times the Sphinxes 
couched under the shade of palm-trees and 
tamarisks, like the rams in front of the Pylons 
of the temples at Kamak. 

An interesting work, which will have to be 
done next winter, now that the clearing is 
finished, is the sorting of the inscribed and 
sculptured stones, and, if possible, replacing them 
in their original positions. Coptio walls will 
have to be taken down, as the inhabitants of 
the convent have made the most barbarous use 
of interesting and fine sculptures. In the first 
year of the work I discovered ablook belonging 
to a representation, at present unique, of an 
obelisk being transported on a large boat. Its 
forepart only could be seen. Later on I found 
the rudder of the boat, but the middle part 
was still missing. It has now been found. 
The obelisk is seen nearly in its whole length; 
it is tied to its sledge by a long parallel 
rope, and at regular intervals by cross-ropes 
over each of the wedges on which the heavy 
monument rests. Another sculpture, the blooks 
which have been found in the basement of the 
Coptic tower, shows a sitting colossus on a 
boat towed along the river by two barges with 
many rowers. As we know where this 
sculpture belongs, it will be easy to put it back 
again. 

Where was the tomb of Hatshepsu P is a 
question that has often been asked. I am now 
able topoint to a place, of which I shall not yet 
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venture to say more than that it is not 
improbable that it was her tomb. In the 
passage between the retaining wall of the 
middle platform and the enclosure we came 
upon an inolined plane, out in the rook and 
leading to the entrance of a large tomb. The 
rubbish was nntouohed; the slope had 
evidently been made for a large stone 
coffin. Everything seemed most promising; 
bnt when we had passed the entrance, we 
got into a long sloping shaft reaching 
nearly under the Hathor shrine. The shaft 
ended in a large chamber, in the middle of 
which lay a quite plain wooden rectangular 
coffin, containing bones, and bearing only a 
few bieratio signs. Evidently this tomb had 
not been made for so poor a burial; and as there 
were no signs of plundering, the natural con¬ 
clusion is, that the oorpsef oriwhioh it was destined 
never was put into it. If we remember the 
hatred with which Thothmes III. pursued his 
aunt’s memory—his efforts not only to wipe 
away the record of her life, but even to anni¬ 
hilate her fat, her “double,” in the other 
world—can we suppose that he would hove 
allowed her body to be buried sumptuously in 
the tomb which she had prepared? Would 
he not rather have destroyed her body or 
deprived her of burial ? It is, therefore, not 
impossible that this tomb, discovered in the 
passage dose to the Hathor shrine, was that 
which Hatshepsu had prepared for herself. 

The day before the date I had fixed for 
closing the work—while completing the clear¬ 
ing of the same passage—quite unexpectedly 
the workmen came upon a large founda¬ 
tion deposit in a small rook-cut pit, about three 
feet deep. The pit was covered with mats, 
under which lay first a few pots of common 
earthenware; afterwards,about fifty wooden 
objects, the models of an implement, the use 
of whioh I do not understand, and which we 
will call for the present winnowers. Each one 
of them beam the inscription: “ the good god 
Bamaka, the worshipper of Amon d Teren 
(Deir d Bahari)”; then we took out fifty 
wooden hoes, four bronze slabs, a hatchet, a 
knife, eight wooden models of adzes, and eight 
larger adzes with bronze blades; at the 
bottom ten little pots of alabaster, and also 
ten little baskets, which I regard as moulds for 
bread. All the wooden or bronze objects, 
and also the alabaster pots, bear the same 
inscription. These things have no artistic 
beauty; there is no precious metal or stone 
among them; but they are interesting as 
historical evidenoe. They are very similar to a 
set of deposits of Thothmes in., discovered by 
Marietta at Karnak, and now exhibited in the 
Ghizeh Museum. 

The principal work of next winter will con¬ 
sist in repairing and propping up walls whioh 
would go to ruin, and also in putting in their 
places all the inscriptions whioh we may be 
able to reconstitute. Hitherto travellers 
have often left Heir d Bahari unvisited; it is 
now one of the most interesting sites on the 
west of Thebes. 

Edouard Naville. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Lionel H. Oust, one of the assistants 
m the print-room of the British Museum, has 
been appointed director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, in succession to Sir George 
Soharf, who retires by reason of age and at the 
same time becomes one of the trustees. We 
understand that, to fill the vacancy thus 
created iu the print-room, Mr. R. L. Biuyon (of 
Trinity College, Oxford) will be transferred 
from the department of printed books, to 
which he was first appointed a year or two 
ago. 


It is announced that Sir Frederic Leighton 
will be absent from the Royal Academy banquet 
in May, having been ordered abroad for his 
health; and that his plaoe will be taken by 
Sir J. E. Millais. 

The King of the Belgians has appointed 
Sir Frederic Leighton to be a “ oommandeur ” 
of the order of Leopold. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Sir J. E. Millais and Sir John 
Linton were recently made “ officiate ” of the 
same order, 

Messrs. Georoe Bell & Sons will publish 
after Easter, as a volume of their “ Ex Libris ” 
series, Alphabets, by Mr. Edward F. Strange, 
with more than two hundred illustrations. 
This is intended to be a handbook of lettering, 
for the use of artists, designers, handicrafts¬ 
men, and students, with complete historical and 
practical descriptions. It will be followed, 
later on, by Modern Book Illustration, by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. 

Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, of the 
Wardour Press, propose to publish from time 
to time, in a very limited issue, a series of 
armorial book-plates, printed with plate-mark 
shown. The first volume, to be issued immedi¬ 
ately, will contain one hundred examples of 
the book-plates of baronets, from the collection 
of Dr. J. J. Howard, Maltravers Herald, with 
short genealogical notices referring to eaoh 
plate. 

The following associates have been elected 
fellows of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers Messrs. D. Q. Cameron, J. Finnie, 
Oliver Hall, J. Knight, and A. Legros. 

One of the principal artistio events of the 
Paris season will be the sale on April 26, at 
the Hotel Druot, of the water-colours and 
drawings of the late Alexandre Bida. Besides 
a number of sketches for his illustrations of 
the Gospels and of the works of Shakspere and 
Molifere, the sale will include the whole series 
of his sketches and jottings during his sojourn 
in the East. His art has never combined more 
finely the sincerity of a direct impression with 
the intensity of a concentrated sentiment. 

There is now on view in the Gallery of Art, 
New Bond Street, an exhibition of a consider¬ 
able number of pictures by Mr. Ernest Normand 
and his wife, who is best known under her 
maiden name as Henrietta Rae. 

_ The new part of Archaeologia Aeliam, pub¬ 
lished by tile Society of Antiquaries of New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne (Andrew Reid) prints the 
report of the oommittee, which undertook last 
year the excavation of Aesioa, or Great 
Chesters, on the Roman Wall. Plans and other 
illustrations are given, to explain the work 
accomplished. Apart from the find of scale- 
armour, which has already been recorded in the 
Aoadehy, by far the most interesting dis¬ 
covery was that of a small parcel of fibulae, 
rings, silver necklet, &c., including an Abraxas 
ring, with device of a figure with head of a 
cock and two serpents for legs, holding in one 
hand a soourge and in the other a shield. 

“The fibulae are probably unique in the world 
of Romano-British archaeology, and are ascribed 
by Mr. A. J. Evans to the end of the second cen¬ 
tury and the age of Severus. They are of Celtic 
character, and undoubtedly represent a con¬ 
temporary Caledonian art. They are of extra¬ 
ordinary size; and one of them, which had been 
gilt, is covered with an exquisite flamboyant 
relief of Celtic design, and was probably the most 
beautiful object of the kind ever found. The 
largest of the fibulae was of purely Celtic pedigree, 
starting from a form which seemed to have 
originated in South-east Europe, and which had 
found its way into Britain already before the 
Roman conquest. The nearest approach to the 
Aesica form was a type found in Northumberland, 
which from the find could be fixed to the age of 
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Antoninus Plus. The other fibula is a highly 
original adaptation of a Gallo-Roman type with 
a median disc, which from a Rheni*h monu¬ 
ment was shown to have been prevalent at the end 
of the first century. The Oeltio ornamentation 
answered to that of a series of late Celtic armlets 
found in Scotland, for the most part north of the 
Firth of Forth.” 

A list is given of fourteen coins found, in¬ 
cluding a denarius of Mark Antony—one of 
those republican silver ooins whioh remained in 
circulation during the empire, owing to the 
goodness of their metal. 

The Artist for April contains some repro¬ 
ductions from a sketch-book of Constable’s, 
and also a well-illustrated article on English 
market crosses, by Mr. Alexander Ansted. 


MU8IO. 

THE BACH FESTIVAL. 

The programme of the second night induded 
three Church Cantatas. The first, “Waohet 
auf,” had already been given by the Bach 
Choir, but it is a work that will well bear 
repetition. It is based upon a Chorale familiar 
to English ears from the fact that Mendelssohn 
introduced it into his “ St. Paul.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Shakespeare were the 
soloists, but neither was in good form. The 
seoond Cantata, “ O Ewigkeit du Donnerwort,” 
was new. In it occurs a wonderful recitative, 
in which the terrors of fear are answered by a 
“ Voice from Heaven.” The latter was repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Bispham, who sang from the 
organ loft, and to wonderfully solemn and 
pathetic music, the words, “Blessed are the 
dead,” &c. Miss Marian McKenzie, who sang 
well,' and Mr. Shakespeare were the other 
vocalists. The third Cantata, consisting of 
one eight-part chorus, was the “Now shall the 
grace,” justly described by Spitha as an “ im¬ 
perishable monument of German art.” The 
number of Church Cantatas written by Bach 
is well-nigh legion, bnt we do not think 
that a better selection could have heen 
made. The first shows us that Bach’s 
religion was a joy and a comfort to 
him. And so, too, does the second; only 
there the mood is deeper, and the musio 
more subjective. Some day, perhaps, the Bach 
Choir wul give us the other “O Ewigkeit” 

: Cantata, with its majestic opening chorus and 
I fine solos and duets. Mr. Bispham sang a 
beautiful solo, “ Gute Nacht,” from another 
Cantata, “ Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ends.” 
Dr. Joachim played the Concerto in A minor, 
and the Sonata, for violin alone, in G minor; 
and he was, of course, reoeived with great 
enthusiasm. Sir Walter Parratt performed a 
Toccata in E; it was, however, a pity that so 
skilled an organist did not seieot one of the 
master’s grand Fugues. Bach never wrote any¬ 
thing baa; yet every work of his was not 
addressed to posterity. The Concerto in C, for 
three claviers with accompaniment of strings, 
was played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Mr. Leonard Borwiok. The 
three English pianists acquitted themselves 
thoroughly well. The music is interesting, clever, 
and noble: the master wrote it probably to 
play with his sons. 

The last night of the Festival was devoted to 
the B minor Mass, with Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Marian McKenzie, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Bispham as the soloists. The choir sang its 
best, although, at times, there were signs 
that they had worked hard during the week. 
Dr. Joachim played the violin obbligatos. It 
is no use to waste words in tiying to describe 
the greatness of the music, it is now close 
on twenty years since this Mass was first 

C ’need in London, and each hearing (it has 
given in all eighteen times) increases one’s 
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admiration of the work. The tardy recognition 
of Baoh’s gening is one of the most curious 
facts in musical history: though first, he is 
practically last. All the great composers who 
followed Bach, so far as they were acquainted 
with his music, and that was not very far, 
admired him; but practically the musical world 
has. taken little heed of him. The “ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier,” or some part of it, represents 
about the sum and substance of many persons’ 
knowledge of Bach’s musio. We hope that this 
Bach Festival, now brought to a successful 
close, will lead to fresh study of the master, 
and to still more frequent performances of his 
works by the Baoh Choir. It has done much, 
for which one must be thankful; yet one 
oannot forget that there are still many master¬ 
pieces whioh await a hearing. We have a 
triennial festival devoted to Bach’s great con¬ 
temporary; and if we are not mistaken, the 
Bach Choir will inaugurate a yearly Bach 
Festival. Should it be so, true musicians will 
indeed be grateful. The kindly co-operation of 
Dr. Joachim last week was a welcome feature: 
the homage he pays to Bach is of no recent 
date. Dr. Stanford deserves praise for his 
careful and intelligent conducting (though we 
did not always agree with him in the matter 
of tempi) ; but especially for having, as we 
assume, proposed and planned the Festival. 

J. S. Shedlook. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The last Monday Popular Conoert of the 
season drew an immense audience. Dr. Joachim 
played magnificently. In Brahms’ Sextet in B 
flat (Op. 18), he was ably supported by Messrs. 
Bies, Gibson, Hobday, Ludwig, and Becker. 
The Scherzo went particularly well. Mile. 
Eibenschutz and Mr. Leonard Borwick gave a 
brilliant rendering of Saint-Saens’ clever 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, for two 
pianofortes; and Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. 
H. Becker performed Mendelssohn’s not very 
exciting Theme with Variations in D (Op. 17). 
Dr. Joachim and Miss Eibenschutz won two 
encores for their Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dances. Mr. Bispham gave highly poetical 
renderings of songs by Brahms, Schubert, and 
Schumann. The programme concluded with 
Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 47), with 
Mr. Borwick at the pianoforte. 
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3. A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition 
of £50 each, tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable 
Biology, and Animal Biology. Candidates for these must he under 
twenty years of age. and must not have outered to the Medical or 
Surgical Practice at any Medical School. 

4 . Joaffresou Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, 
with any one of the Languages—Greek. French, and German. (Classical 
hooks os in Matriculation of Univ. of London, June, 1895 ) Candidates 
must not havo entered at any Medical School. 

Thoeuocessful candidates in all cases will l»e required to enter to the 
full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding 
the Examination. 

For full particulars ap^ T * W- "'a^en of the College, 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospft 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

CHAIR OF LOGIC. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, 
in the month of May or at some subsequent date, proceed 
to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy tho above Chair in 
this University, now vacant. The Professor will be re¬ 
quired to enter on his duties from 1st October next, from 
which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is fixed by Ordinance at 
£800. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. . 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut ctdpam, and carries 
with it the right to a pension on conditibns prescribed by 
Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the underpinned, 
who will furnish any further information desired, twenty 
copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may deriro to submit, on or before 
Wednesday, 1st May, 1895. 

ALAN E. CLA.PPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, • 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

INSTITUTION of GREA.T 

BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT (April 23), at 3 o’clock.-PROFESSOR GEORGE 
FORBES. M.A, F.IL8.-FIR8T of THREE LECTURES on 
“ALTERNATING and INTERRUPTED ELECTRIC CURRENTS." 
Half-o-Guinea tho Coarse. 

THUR8DAY (April 25), at 3 o’clock -PROFESSOR DEWAR, 
M.A.. LL.D., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry. R I.—FIRST 
of FOUR LECTURER on “THE LIQUEFACTION of GASES." 
llalf-a-Guinoa. 

SATURDAY (April 27), at 3 o’clock-ARNOLD DOLMETSC1L 
Esq.-FIRST of THREE LECTURES on ‘ MUSIC and MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS of tho mu, 17tii, and 18th CENTURIES." 
1. English. 2. French. 3. Italian. (With Illustrations upon 
Original Instruments ) ITalf-a-Guinca. 

Subscription to all tho Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 

FRIDAY (April 26). at 9 o’clock.-JoHN HOPKIXSoN. F.*q , 
M.A., D.8c., F.R.S.—“THE EFFECTS of ELECTRIC CURRENTS 
in IRON on its MAGNETISATION." 

To the Friday Evening Meetiugs, Members and their Friends only 
arc admitted. 


R 0YA b T k 


TTN1VERS1TY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

vj -Prof. SULLY will give an INTRODUCTORY COURSE of 
LECTURES on “ ^ESTHETICS.” These Lectures will be given on 
MONDAYS, at 5 o’clock, beginning on APRIL 29th. Fee for the 
Course, £1 Is. j Horshuroh, M.A., Secretary. 

QOUTH-WEST LONDON POLY- 

k? TECHNIC, MANRESA ROAD, 8.W. 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of MEAD MASTER of the ART DEPARTMENT. 
The salary has bee* fixed at £250 per annum, and the duties and 
stipend will commence on September 1. 

In the meanwhile arrangements will lie made with the candidate 
appointee} to enable him to confer with the Governor and Principal 
respecting the equipment of his Department. 

Applications must be made on or before April 29, on forms which 
will be supplied on application to the Secretary. 


Bougereau, W. Dover, A. 
Houghton, G. H. Gabriel. P. 
Breling, H. ” '* 


MONDAY, April 29. 

The Optical Stock of Mr. H. J. WOOD , 
late of 106, Oxford Street, who is retiling from business. 

IX/TR. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 

DLL AUCTION, at his GREAT ROOMS, 38, KING STREET. 
COVE NT GARDEN, on MONDAY, Ai-ril 29, at half-wit 12 o’clock 
precisely, the STOCK, comprising expensive Model Locomotives— 
Vertical,Horizontal, and other Engines—Model Steamers—Barometers 
—Mathematical Instruments—Pocket Com passe* —Eye-glasses—Model 
Guns—Telescopes—Opera Glasses-jShow-cstsos. Glass Shades, 4c. 

On view the Saturday prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Cata¬ 
logues had. 

PALL-MALL—A collection of choice Modern Pictures and Water- 
colour Drawings, the property of a gentleman. 

TV/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

JlTJL for 8ALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 24th April, at 1 o’clock precisely,a PRIVATE 
COLLECTION, Including PICTURES by 

Huhlin. E. Seignac, 0. 

- _ ._ Lo Jeune, H. Seller. C. 

Keffner, K. Munthe, L. Weber, Th. 

Water-colour Drawings by 

Beavis, R. Foster, Birket Roberts, D. Simoneau. G. • 

Bright, H. Leitch.W.E. Phllp.G. Stone. M*rcua 

Duncan, E. Mole, J. H. Prout, S. Turner, J. M. W. 

May be viewed Monday next and following day, when Catalogues 
may be had.—54. Pall Mall. 

PALL-MALL.—Several small collections of Mod an Pictures 
and Wate •‘-colour Drawings. 

TV/fESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

-DLL that they will include in the above AUCTION PICTURES 
by 

Armfield, G. Groveland Parton. E. Stefano, N. 

Bellango Hulk, W. F. Schonton, P. H. Thors. J. 

Beavis, R. Meyerheim.F. Sant, J. Weber 

Carolus, J. Meyer, C. H. Stevens, A. And others. 

Water-colour Drawings by 

Allingham, Mr. Earp. H. Lottch, W. L. 

Birket Foster Ficlding-Copley Mackenzie, Kenneth 

Carmichael Goodal, E. A. Pilsbary, wilmot 

Davidson Harrison, Miss M. Poynter, E. J., R.A. 

And others. 

May be viewed Monday next and following day. Catalogues may 
be had-54, Pall Mall. 

PALL-MALL.—A collection of Modern Pictures and Drawings , 
the prdpc> ty of Messrs. S. Hilldenheimer <fc Co., Ltd., mostly 
paiAted for purposes of Illustration by {hat firm. 

TVTESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announc j 


__________ng works 

by H.R.H. the Empress Frederick of Germany, Chevalior de Martino, 
Marine Pain ter to Her Majesty, Briton Rivifcrc, R.A., and 

Stanley Berkeley R. Gallon. Yeend King 

V. Corcos A. A. Glendennlng A. Lohuchon 

Isaac Cullen Maude Goodman Paul de Longpre. 

A. J. Elslcy U. A. Holmes E. Munier 

And others. 

May bo viewed two days prior to tho Auction, when Catalogues 
may bo had.—54, Pall Mall. 

PALL-MALL .— The Cookes Beit looms.—A collection of old 
Dutch and Italian Pictures , early English Portraits, and Works 
by Thomas, Benjamin, and Joseph Barker, principally formed 
during the 18/A Century by 8ir William Cookes and Sir Thomas 
Cookes (his son ) ; also by Sir Henry Winford, of Glasshampton, 
Worcestershire. 

IX/TESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce 

1YJL for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, ,4, PALL MALL, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 8th day of May, at 1 o’clock precisely, the col¬ 
lection of PICTURES comprised in the Cookes heirlooms, including 
works ascribed to r 

Alb&no Lingelbook Rosa, S. Van Aalst 

Bourgonone Lely. Sir P. Swanevelat Vanderbeufc 

Berg ham Le Due Schalken Wouvermans 

Bassano Maratti. C. Hpagnuletti WynaiUs 

Correggio Moore, Sir A. Snyders Westall, B. 

DeVolterra Mieris ' Tiutorctti Wyck 
Fvt Parmegiano Tcmpenta Zorg M. 

Giordano, L. Rembrandt Titian Zucchcro 

Holbein Romano, G. Vandevclde And others. 

Kncller, Sir G. Reynolds, Sir J. Van Dyck 
Also Bcrcral Landscapes by Thomas Barker and Benjamin Barker, 
and some Historical Woiks by Joseph Barker. 

May be viewed two days prior to the Auction, when Catalogues may 
he had of Messrs. I verb 4 Mortor, Solicitors, Kidderminster ; and of 
Messrs. Foster, 54 , Pall Mall. 

S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army. 4c., on 


•DIEBEEK COLLEGE, . UITENHAGE. 

JLli CAPE COLONY.—WANTED, a LADY ai TEACHER ot 
CLASSICS Mid LITERATURE. Salary, £150 firet year; £1*) socini 
year; £165 third and following year.. —For further detail, apply 
J. H. Vaheb, Ebo., Tho Drive, Rravelly Hilt. Ilirmiugham. 

Applications to he Bent to Professor Lrnurnr, M A., Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 
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THEATRE8. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Solo Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terries, and Miss Mill ward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, K. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Pardon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockbnrn, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. ___ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet 
THIS EVENING, at 8.19; DANDY DICK WHITTISGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracio 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May YohtS. __ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Corny ns Carr. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.16, DELIA HARDING. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. G. Far- 

S uhar, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Blakiston, Mr. Lyle Mr. Chandler, 
tr. Byron; Miss Hose Leclercq, Miss Dorothy Dorr, Mrs. 
E. H. Brooke, Miss Williams, Miss Norton, and Miss 
Marion Terry. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K. Ho:’, son, Marie 
Studholme, Cadis, Hamer, S. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, Blake’ey, 
D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, Dixon, r\nd 
Y. Stephens. At 8, DINNER FOR TWO. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, H. Lee, 
Topsy Sinden, and Ellaline Te-riss. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THrS EVENING, at 0 0. A LOVING LEGACY. Messrs. 
James Welch, Oswald Yorke, Mark Kinghorno, J. A. Rosier, 
and AJfmd Maltby ; Mesdames Olga Garland, Aimes Verity, 
and Lizzie Henderson. Preceded, at 8.0 by BEFORE THE 
DAWN. Miss Katie Lee, Miss Ettie Williams, Mr. II. R. 
Tecalale, and Mr. Matthew Brodie. _ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE^ 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thorne, P. Roxborough, 
andw. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Alda Jenoure, 
L. Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, Eva 
Ellerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus. Preceded, 
at 7.80, b y A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GBETEL : 
Mesdames Jeanne Donste, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie du Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles 
Copland. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. J. L. Shrine’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY : Messrs. John L. Shrine, 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P, Haynes, Owen Harris, 
Ac. j Misses May Whitty, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by THE BACKSLIDER. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE BLUE BOAR. Messrs. 
Edward Terry, Harconrt Beatty, George Belmore, Leslie 
Kenyon ; Mesdames Alexes Leighton, Madge McIntosh, and 
Fanny Brough. Preceded, at 8.30, by KEEP YOUR OWN 
COUNSEL.__ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.48, THOROUGH-BRED: Messrs. 
John Billington, H. Westland, George Shelton, C. M. 
Lownc, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton; Misses 
Henrietta Watson, F. Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8.0, THE SECRET. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, 
K. Warden, F, Volne, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hoi* 
more: Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, Esmf' Beringer, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.16, by 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


THE 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

PARTITION OF AFRICA. 

By J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant-Secretary to the Hoyal Geographical Society, 

Editor of “ The Stateeman’s Year-Book.” 

With 24 Uaps. 

Large post 870 , cloth, lflj. 

London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Stblhbt, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 1 M H D I E’S 
npHE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT”: , 

1 - SELECT 


-A. a Journal of Palestine Research and Discovery, for APRIL, 
now ready, 2 s. 8d. 

Contents.— I)r. Bliss’s Fourth Report of the Ezoavations st Jeru¬ 
salem—Herr Von Schick on Various Discoveries in the City—Rev. W. 
Ewing’s Journey in the Hauran with Creek and other Inscriptions— 
Major Conder, R.E.,on the Assyrians in 8yria—Samuel Bergheim on 
the Identification of the City of David—The Meteorological Obseira¬ 
tions at Jerusalem, by James Glaishcr, F.R.S.—Reports from Galilee - 
Notes on Inscriptions: on Beth-Dejan; on the llwmatite Weight, 
8 t. Cnthbert’s Cross, Ac. 

List of Books, Maps, Casts, Ac., published by the Society, post free. 


Tua Secretary, 24, Hanover Square, W.; or 
A. P. Watts A Son, Norfolk 8trcet, London, W.O. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S 80NS, PUBLISHERS 

VX• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 Week 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
•Uteution of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent faoilitie* 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
f ivourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


VINOLIA 

ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 

1 An efficacious, (unitary, harmless cream, 

Is. ljd. per box. 


The Autotype Company, Mon, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on oopper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas} Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh 
Wood, Sc.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.8.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Ouless, 
R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


LIBRARY. 


gOOKSELLEHS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


THE AUTOTYPE C OMPA NY, LO NDON . 

MESSRS! J. C. DEUMMOND & OO.’, 

ILL ART reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.O., 

Arc the sole representatives In Groat Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures , Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations, 
A r fistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate ccs t 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, C0VENT GARDEN LONDON 


gIBRARIANS. 

TflNGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN’ 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

r £IHE LARGEST STOOK in the WORLD 
jyj-UDlE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
0 Q TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24_\ BROMPTON ROAD, 8 .W., and 

48 ,’ 


E.C. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON j 

And 10 to 18. BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

L promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Sqoarr. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. _ 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

njewspapers, magazines, books, 

i-^l Ac.—KING, SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Prfnteig 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have speciallv-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2739. Telegraph, “Africanism don 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalog ues on application. _ 

~ ~ ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Clisnoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AN D-A-HALF perCENT. 1NTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 

r< TWO b pe°r D CENT^on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeivee small sum son 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO OPINE AS PK B MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR riVK BH1LLINQ8 FKR MONTH. 


Th, BIRKBECK 


free 
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Crown 870 , 8 s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 860, will be published on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 84th, 1886. 
Coirrnrre. 

I. THE BIBLE at HOME and ABROAD. 

II. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

III. THE CONOIEROERIB. 

IV. A CENTURY of SCIENCE. 

V. PERISH AGRICULTURE! 

VI. THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

VII. JEANNE D’ARC. 

VIII. MR. BALFOUR’S FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. 

IX. THE POETRY of CHAUCER. 

X. THE CONSERVATISM of TO-DAY. 

The Indkx Ncxbkss, Nos. 381 and 382, will be published shortly. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Edited by WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

•Vo. J. MAY, 1896. Price Hatf-a-Croton. 

CONTENTS. 

1. —The Empire of the Risen Son. By A. DIOSY. 

2. —Acquitted on Grounds of Insanity. By L, 8. FORBES 

_ WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Ac. 

8.—The Armenian Qnestion. By Dr. ANATOLIUS 
MARKOFF. 

4. Morocco and the Moors. By Captain CHARLES 
ROLLESTON. 

6.—The Jew as Colonizer. By Colonel ALBERT GOLD- 
8 MID. 

6. —The Decadence of Youth. By the EDITOR. 

7. —Th-e KiDg’s Friend (Poem). By COUNTESS ZIOHY. 

8. —Ant Old Bachelor (Story]. By X. 

9. —Women as they are. By Mrs. KINGSCOTE. 

10. —Tine Agricultural Crisis. By LORD BYRON. 

11. —LLterhtnre. By H. D. TRAtLL. 

12. —Thus Drama. By J. F. NI8BET. 

13. —Tine Indian Upanishads. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 

K C I E C S I. Ac 

14. —A Triad of Sonnets'. Bv Miss MAUD VYSE. 

^ead^rstweekin^a^. 

Oftice : 4, ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

PHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE of Fiction, 

W Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. A New Monthly 
Magazine. Price Sixpence. 

MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL will 

bring out on May 1 a non-illustrated Magazine, 
intended by them to be the counterpart, as to size, shape, 
and quality, in fiction, of what their Fortnightly Review is in 
essay writing. 

CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE will con- 

^ tain Contributions from the following Novel Writers, 
among many others. The order of names is alphabetical. 
Grant Allen Anthony Hope Gilbert Parker 

E. P. Benson E. R. Hornung James Pavn 

Walter Besant Violet Hunt Eden Phillpotts 

Mrs. Clifford Henry James Richard Pryce 

S. R. Crockett J. K. Jerome W. Clark Russell 

Mrs. Croker Rudyard Kipling Mrs. Flora Annie 

George Gissing Mrs. Lynn Linton Steele 
Hamllton-Aide Ian Maclaren Florence Warden 

Thomas Hardy Frankfort Moore Marriott Watson 

Beatrice Harraden George' Moore Stanley Weyman 
Bret Harte W. E. Norris I. Zangwill. 

John Oliver Hobbes Barry Pain 

nHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. Contents 

Of No. I.— 

But Hutx : First Part of a Serial Novel. 

AirrHQirr Hori: a Set of Dialogues. 

Jutes Path : a Short Hnmorone Story. 

Stahizt Wxtxah : a Romantic Drama. 

Ihspzctob Battlk (of the Criminal Investigation De¬ 
partment) : Hie Experiences—Part I. 

Fxahkfoxt Mooxx : a Story of London Life. 

VioiiXT Host : First Part of a Serial Novel. 

Johh Davidsoh : a New Ballad in 49 qnatrains. 

PHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE repre- 

^ sects a fresh departure in Novel production, for the 
Publishers are offering to the public, at the price of Sixpence, 
a monthly volume of fiction, by the first authors of Great 
Britain and America, equivalent in amount of reading 
matter to an ordinary 0s. novel. 

CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE. Subscrip- 

" tion for one year, 0s., or by poet in the United King¬ 
dom, Os., paid in advance to the Publishers. 

CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE can be 

— obtained at all Stationers, Newsagents, and Book¬ 
stalls in the United Kingdom. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 

^ II, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


T 


Now ready-for APRIL, prioe l8.6d. 

HE CRITICAL REVIEW 


OF THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
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SATURDAY , APRIL 20, 1805. 

No. 1198, New Series. 

The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It m particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8fc., may be addressed to the Publishes, 
and not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Christianity and Agnosticism. By Henry 
Wace, D.D. (Blackwoods.) 

In September, 1888 , Dr. Waoe read a paper 
at tike Manchester Church Congress on 
Agno«ticism, in which he maintained that 
persons professing to have no knowledge of 
God instead of being called agnostics 
ought to be oalled infidels, explaining the 
latter word to mean those who do not 
believe the statements that Jesus Christ 
made about himself. The paper drew 
forth an answer from Prof. Huxley, who, 
as the creator of the term Agnosticism, 
justly considered himself entitled to re¬ 
pudiate the rather offensive construc¬ 
tion put upon it by the self-constituted 
champion of Christianity. Incidentally cer¬ 
tain questions of New Testament criticism 
were raised, and the whole controversy 
gradually sank into a discussion of the 
credibility attaching to the story of the 
Gadarene pigs. Prof. Huxley has since 
then republic: nd the whole series of articles 
presenting his own side of the case, and has 
incorporated them with the complete edition 
of Ms works. Dr. Waoe now follows suit, 
throwing in as a makeweight sundry 
polemical articles of his which originally 
appeared in the Quarterly Revisw. The 
result is a volume not particularly calculated 
to raise the reputation of its author either 
as a candid critic or as an accurate scholar. 

. As Dr. Waoe does not seem to know the 
tree reason why agnostics and other persons 
who disbelieve in the supernatural object to 
be oalled infidels, and why the term in¬ 
fidelity has dropped out of controversies 
conducted by gentlemen, perhaps I may be 
allowed to state what in my opinion it is. 
In the older usages of language this word 
served to denote either want of faith or 
unfaithfulness: the rejection of certain 
theological propositions or a criminal breach 
of trust. Now, just in proportion as we all 
of us have come to distinguish between 
intellectual and moral aberrations, has this 
ambiguity beoome a matter of regret. 
Theologians of the old school might 
rejoice to confound their opponents 
under a common denomination with the 
adulterer and the fraudulent trustee. 
Their more civilised successors of the 
present day should avoid even the appear¬ 
ance of so unwarranted a libel. At any 
rate, they cannot expect that rationalists 
will regard the name “infidel” as other 
than an insult, or that they will suffer their 
negations to be called “ infidelity ” just 
after it has been publicly associated with 
drunkenness and prostitution by a dignitary 
pf the Anglican Church, 


But apart from the question of urbanity, 
Dr. Waoe is quite mistaken in his ety¬ 
mology. “ Infidelity ” has always been 
understood to mean oisbelief in an historical 
revelation of any kind, not disbelief in 
the declarations of Jesus about himself. 
Otherwise Jews and Turks would be called 
“ infidels,” whereas they are distinguished 
from them in the Good Friday collect. 
Otherwise those persons who go the 
length of denying the very existence of 
Jesus could not properly be oalled “in¬ 
fidels.” Now, it is notorious that there 
have been such persons, and one of them, 
a certain Loman, is mentioned by name in 
a passage cited from Dr. Salmon by Dp. 
Wace himself (p. 127); and I am not aware 
that they are thereby disqualified from 
being treated like Prof. Huxley and his 
followers. 

But if the unpleasant appellation is again 
to be used, and used in the sense attached 
to it by Dr. Wace, then I fear that the 
very first name to be inscribed on the lists 
of the new infidelity will be the name of 
the reverend Principal himself. For when he 
asks, “ Why do we believe that Jesus Christ 
redeemed all mankind?” and answers, 
“ Because he said so,” this is not consistent 
with the express and repeated declarations 
of Jesus himself, as reported in a Gospel 
whose authenticity Dr. Wace at least is 
bound to support. “HI glorify myself,” 
says the Jonannine Jesus, “my glory is 
nothing. H I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. The works that I 
do in my Father’s name, these bear witness 
of me. Believe me for the very works’ sake. 
H I had not done among them the wQrks 
which none other did, they had not had 
sin.” In fact, all through the Fourth 
Gospel the mighty works or miracles are 
the ultimate reasons given for believing in 
the Divine mission of Jesus; and, similarly, 
in the First and Third Gospels they are 
offered to the Baptist’s disciples as the 
paramount reason for believing that Jesus 
is the Messiah. An agnostic who finds the 
historical evidence of the Gospel miracles 
insufficient is exonerated by the Evangelists 
themselves from all moral responsibility for 
his unbelief in the authority of Jesus. 

Prof. Huxley asserted “ that we know 
absolutely nothing of the originator or 
originators of the narratives in the first 
three Gospels ” (Wace, p. 48); and the late 
Sir J. F. Stephen—an expert on the subject 
of evidence—has recorded his opinion that 
“ it is wholly uncertain who were the authors 
of the Gospels and when they were written ” 

( ib., p. 270). Dr. Waoe replies bv appealing 
to what he is pleased to call the “ad¬ 
missions ” of Henan. Now, Henan may be 
quoted as a scholar, but oertainly not as a 
“sceptical” or “hostile witness.” Like 
most Frenchmen, he was rather credulous 
and conservative, his views on Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism being notoriously more re¬ 
actionary than those of some English 
clergymen. In regard to the Gospels, he 
certainly did make one important con¬ 
cession and surrender; but that was when, 
after a long struggle, he gave up the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
and on that point Dr. Wace, inconsistently. 
enough, attaches no value to his testimony, | 


Prof. Huxley referred, among others, 
to Beuss as having made important con¬ 
tributions to Bibnoal criticism. There¬ 
upon Dr. Wace proceeds to quote Beuss as 
saying that “we have the whole Third 
Gospel in its primitive form, as it was 
written by St. Luke”; and that “our 
present Gospel of St. Mark was,” with 
some trifling exceptions, “written by Mark, 
St. Peter’s disciple ” (p. 53). The statement 
so confidently made, and apparently borne out 
by long extracts from House, is—I say this 
deliberately and knowi ng the weight of my 
words—not true. Dr. waoe has either not 
read through the Strassburg professor’s 
Introduction to the Synoptics, or he has 
forgotten it. What he quotes is section x. 
Had he gone on to seotion xii. he would 
have found that the names Mark and Luke 
were only used “ provisoirement ”: that, in 
the opinion of Beuss, we have no means of 
proving that the author of the Second 
Gospel—even supposing him to have been 
named Mark, which is not certain—was 
identical with the disciple of St. Peter. 
“On pourrait dire quo la question [of 
authorship] reste entiere ” (Beuss, p. 99). 
Finally, he would have found the whole 
question of the authorship of the Third 
Gospel postponed to the Introduction to 
Acts; and on referring to that quarter he 
would have found that Beuss, after giving 
all the arguments for and against the 
identification of St. Paul’s companion on 
his last voyage with the compiler of the 
Third Gospel and of its sequel, the Acts, 
refuses here also to commit himself to a 
definite opinion. We must, of course, 
acquit Dr. Wace of intentional misrepre¬ 
sentation—if only for the excellent reason 
that in the presenoe of such a redoubtable 
antagonist as Prof. Huxley he would not 
have dared to oommit it. And here I 
may take the opportunity of pointing out 
how worthless is the argument from “ the 
admissions of an opponent”; for, as it 
happens, Prof. Huxley did aotually allow 
these garbled quotations from Beuss to pass 
unchallenged, nor up to the present moment 
have they presumably been exposed in any 
critical organ, or Dr. Waoe would have been 
informed of the rebuke. Thus an incautious 
reader might easily have accepted the Prin¬ 
cipal’s appeal as “ practically ” made good. 
But to return: it is a sufficiently serious 
fault that Dr. Waoe should have got up his 
authority so carelessly, and that at a time 
when due diligenoe was particularly obli¬ 
gatory, because the effect of his quotations, 
had they been accurate, was to disarm and 
discredit an opponent. Prof. Huxley is 
entirely justified when he warns his readers 
“against bjxy reliance upon Dr. Wace’s 
statements a»yto the results arrived at by 
modern criticism”; while bath he and 
Fitzjames Stephen are borne out by a first- 
rate authority in their soeptioal attitude as 
regards the Gospels. 

In an earlier article on the Speaker’s 
Commentary, our reviewer endorses Canon 
Cook’s statement, that the authorship of the 
Third Gospel and Acts by a companion of 
St. Paul is a point “ now generally received 
both in Germany and France,” adding that 
“ the names of Credner and Bleek in Ger¬ 
many, and of Henan in France, are sufficient 
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to boar it out” (p. 312). In other words, 
where twenty names would hardly. have 
radioed to prove the drift of German opinion, 
we are offered two, and what a pair! Bleek 
died in 1859, Oredner died in 1857, and 
Dr. Waoe was writing in 1881 ! Nor is 
this all. Bleek did not think that the 
autobiographical portions of Acts were 
written by the compiler of the whole book, 
so that his authority tells against, not for, 
Dr. Waco's favourite contention. Against 
it also maybe quoted the names of Gfrorer, 
Baur, Zeller, volkmar, Overbeck, Hilgen- 
feld, Hansrath, Schurer, Ziegler, Holtz- 
msnn, and since 1881 Otto Pfrss ierer and 
Weiszacker. Dr. Wace ought to know this 
perfectly well; for in another of his re¬ 
published articles he reviews Holtzmann’s 
Einleitung , where the above list, all but the 
last two names, may be found. In the 
paper referred to Bloltzmann is—how shall 
I say it?—well, misleadingly described as 
“ a disciple” of the Tubingen school (p. 158), 
which he neither is nor ever has been. The 
object of this particular misstatement is 
to represent Holtzmann’s departures from 
Batura views as so many “ concessions ” to 
the conservative side. Now it is true that 
Holtzmann does make certain “concessions”; 


but, unfortunately for Dr. Wace, they 
point in a direction diametrically opposite 
to that suggested by him, being, in fact, 
made to the radical critics. They may be 
found enumerated on p. 339 of the first 
edition. The most important are that 
“ Matthew ” was written not before but 
after 70, and “Luke” not before but 
after 100 a.d. As for the Acts, it is not 
true that Holtzmann considers a “great 
part ” of it to be “ contemporary with St. 
Paul ” (p. 158). According to his analysis 
(ut supra, p. 385), little more than one- 
tenth of the whole comes under that 
denomination. Now it fortunately happens 
that Dr. Wace has elsewhere, in an un¬ 
guarded moment, given us his estimate of 
ten per cent. Between the promulgation 
of the Oopernican system and Galileo’s 
abjuration there elapsed a period of ninety 
years. Dr. Waoe, in the preface to this 
volume, calls it “ nearly one hundred years ” 
(p. xix). One-tenth is, then, a negligeable 
quantity, or rather, it varies between that 
and a great part, according to the varying 
exigencies of controversy. 

One more specimen of Quarterly review¬ 
ing and I have done. In an article on 
The Service of Man Dr. Wace charges 
Ootter Morison with quoting the Eighteenth 
Artiole “as saying or implying that a 
good man is saved in spite of the 
obstacle presented by his virtue,” and 
describes this as “ a degree of misrepre¬ 
sentation of whioh it is difficult to speak 
with patience” (p. 224). The misrepre¬ 
sentation is Dr. Wace’s. Ootter Morison, as 
here quoted (p. 223), says that according to 
the Article “the most exemplary and virtuous 
life,if unaccompanied by truefaithin Christ” 
is an obstacle to salvation. He does not say 
that it is an obstade if so accompanied. 
But is he right in his interpretation of the 
Article ? I think he is if we read it in the 


light of the Thirteenth Article, which declares 
that “works done before the grace of 
Ohrist ” undoubtedly “ have the nature of 


sin.” As such, however seemingly virtuous, 
they may well be “ an obstacle to salvation.” 
But my patience, like Dr. Wace’s, is getting 
exhausted, and space fails me sooner than 
the misrepresentations I had marked for 
exposure. Alfred W. Benn. 


The Story of the Civil War. By John 

Oodman Hopes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr, Hopes has already made his mark as a 
military historian of no mean order. His 
account of the Campaign of 1815, if some¬ 
what deficient in breadth of view, is learned, 
impartial, and thoroughly well conceived. It 
puts to shame writers who, if distinguished 
soldiers, have been lately repeating the 
absurd paradoxes that Wellington made 
no mis takes in this great passage of arms; 
that, as a general, he was at least Napo¬ 
leon’s equal; and that Grouchy is in no 
sense responsible for the defeat of Waterloo. 
The volume before us is the first instalment 
of a History of the Great Civil War between 
the North and South waged in 1861-5; 
and excellent as are the works on that 
gigantic contest, it should be in the hands 
of all true students of war. It is the 
promise of a book of real value when com¬ 
plete. It is characterised byj exhaustive 
research, and by conscientious reflection and 
care; it keeps closely to the subject at 
hand; so far as it has gone it describes 
events in a well-arranged and compendious 
narrative; and it is written in an extremely 
just and truly candid spirit. Some of its 
military conclusions might be questioned; 
but they are well worked out, and deserve 
attention, and they reveal considerable 
knowledge of war. The style, if not 
brilliant, is lucid and plain: without pre¬ 
tension and yet pleasing, it is well adapted 
to a military work. We wish, however, 
that Mr. Hopes would not use the term 
“pikes” and “turnpikes” for roads and 
main roads. We do not know if this is a 
phrase of his countrymen, but it is a blot on 
the present work, and on that on Waterloo. 

This volume extends only from the pre¬ 
lude to the war to the beginning of the 
campaign of 1862. Mr. Hopes takes care 
not to dwell upon the social and political 
causes which placed the South in antagonism 
to the North—the differences in the types of 
their life, and especially in the slavery that 
prevailed in the South: this, he thinks, is 
outside the scope of his work. He begins 
with a great and undoubted fact, that the 
conception of the Constitution of the United 
States was not reconcilable in the North 
and the South: the North thought the 
Union was the American nation, the South 
believed each State a nation in itself. This 
opposition could not be adjusted: it was 
the direct cause of the Civil War; and it 
was an opposition springing from conflicting 
principles possessing a stronghold in the 
hearts of men. To the European observer 
the circumstance proves the inherent vice 
of a federal union made up of a series of 
separate states: the idea of the rights of 
the central power is at odds with tne idea 
of the righto of each state; the head and 
the members cannot agree; and the result 
is weakness, confusion, and often bloody 
disoord. This has been witnessed from the 
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days of the Achaian League to those 
of the modern Swiss Cantons. It should 
be a warning to Englishmen who are 
invited to break up Great Britain and 
Ireland into a federation of states. Nothing 
is more remarkable, Mr. Hopes has 
pointed out, than how hazy the ideas were 
of American statesmen on this subject. 
Buchanan, while he upheld the Union, 
thought he had no “right to coerce a State” 
—in other words, to put down rebellion. 
Many American thinkers sincerely believed 
that each State was a sovereign power. Mr. 
Hopes describes very fairly the first scenes 
of the dispute, which ultimately led to the 
great secession from the Union of no less 
than eleven States, and made a tremendous 
civil war follow. These were, in a certain 
sense, creditable to the moderation and 
spirit of compromise, and especially to the 
desire to avoid bloodshed, characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; but the strife was 
too deep-seated to make peace possible. We 
agree with Mr. Hopes that the South was 
responsible for the rupture by the attack 
onFort Sumter. This was a reckless and 
singularly unwise proceeding. The North 
rushed to arms after the attack on Sumter; 
the South sternlyreplied to the challenge. 
It was not a case of mere rebellion, Mr. 
Hopes points out; both sides were upheld 
by most inspiring principles. 

Mr. Hopes dwells at some length, 
and describes very well, the resources 
and prospects of the belligerents, and 
how the success of the North was so 
long retarded. In population, wealth, and 
material strength tne North had a pro¬ 
digious advantage; it possessed, besides, 
the command of the sea, which ultimately 
was to prove decisive in the scale of 
fortune. But the South was the more mar¬ 
tial and soldierly race; its generals were 
better, as a rule, than their foes—Lee, in 
truth, was a captain of the first order. The 
South, too, numbered more than five 
millions of freemen; and, contrary to 
expectation, the masses of its slaves did not 
prove a source of weakness and peril. Nor 
was it a light thing to subdue a people like 
this standing on the defensive, ana to be 
assailed only at enormous distances from 
the centres of war in the North, and in a 
theatre ill-opened and, in the main, in¬ 
tricate. Besides, the North had really no 
army at first: it had to depend on crowds 
of rude levies, and forces like these can 
seldom operate on the offensive with a good 
hope of suocess. The brief campaign of 
1861 was closed by the defeat of the North 
at Bull Hun, the Edge Hill, as it has been 
called, of this great Civil War. Mr. Hopes 
describes the engagement, and what occurred 
before it, with characteristic good sense and 
insight; but we can do little more than refer 
to hu narrative. The battle probably should 
not have been fought, for the Northern 
troops were untrained and raw. In this, as 
in many other instances, democratic impul¬ 
siveness made a grave mistake. The strategy 
of McDowell has been admired; but we 
entirely agree with Mr. Hopes that it was 
too ambitious, and, at best, questionable: 
his march on Sudley Springs was not 
only, perhaps, too great an effort for his 
immature men, but might have given 
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Beauregard a favourable chance of fall¬ 
ing on his communications with disastrous 
enact. The tactics of the North and the South 
alike were such as were to be expected from 
young chiefs and levies; but in this, as in 
all cases of the kind, the assailants were at 
a marked disadvantage. 

Great exertions were made on both sides 
to increase their military strength in the 
following winter. Lincoln seems to have 
had a tolerably clear notion how great and 
far-reaching the contest would prove; but 
he had no knowledge whatever of war: 
Davis in this respect was superior to him. 

Mr. Ropes begins his account of the cam¬ 
paign of 1862 by a review of the operations 
in the West, to become hereafter of great 
importance. Neither Lincoln nor McClellan, 
the coxnmander-in-chief, seem to have been 
aware of the real nature of the war in this 
immense region. Their plans for the cam¬ 
paign were at odds with the facts; and the 
forces of the North, besides, were largely 
divided and placed under generals who 
held conflicting views. Years were to elapse 
before the hosts of the North were to capture 
Vicksburg and to make their way to Chatta¬ 
nooga, the portal of the South; for the 
present their offensive movements were 
feeble. Meanwhile McClellan—the idol of 
the day in the eyes of the democracy of the 
the North—was preparing the celebrated 
advance on Richmond, which was to prove 
such a calamitous failure. McClellan was 
one of those men who, in Napoleon’s lan¬ 
guage, possess more esprit than character, are 
clearsighted but want depth and strength; 
yet we incline to think that, from a strategic 
point of view, his plan of operations was 
not without merit. Undoubtedly he did not 
leave a sufficient force to protect Washing¬ 
ton, as Lincoln insisted; and certainly his 
advance should have been on Urbanna, as 
he originally intended, and not much lower 
down. But the idea of making use of the 
base of the sea, and placing an army on the 
coast within easy reach of Richmond, 
appears to us to have been well conceived. 
This operation might well have proved suc¬ 
cessful ; it might have Bpared the Northern 
armies the terrible marches across Virginia 
in after years, which cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives. We reserve our judg¬ 
ment, however, on this point until Mr. 
Ropes proceeds with his narrative : all that 
is certain is that in this offensive movement 
McOlellan was out-generalled, baffled, and 
beaten by two great soldiers, Stonewall 
Jackson and Lee. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Edward Harold Browne, B.D., lord Bishop 
of Winchester and Prelate of the Most Nolle 
Order of the Garter: a Memoir. By 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D., Dean of Durham. 
(John Murray.) 

When Lord Campbell published his Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, and promised to 
continue the series, a fellow judge remarked 
that be had “ added a new terror to death.” 
A similar expression may have escaped 
episcopal lips at the bare suggestion made 
by this volume that in future deans are to 
be the biographers of their bishops. It is 
true that in most cases the too partial por¬ 


traiture which filial piety is tempted to 
present would be avoided; but we might 
get in its stead a delineation that would 
err in the opposite direction. For, what¬ 
ever may be the cause, the sympathy between 
the palace and the deanery is apt to be 
feeble: nay, there are instances in which 
an unconcealed antipathy between “ Right 
Reverend ” and “ Very Reverend ” has pre¬ 
vailed, and absolutely divided them. But, 
in the execution of this memoir of his some¬ 
time Diocesan Dean Kitchin displays that 
good taste and perfect fairness of mind 
which have always distinguished him. He 
is incapable of dealing ungenerously even 
with an opponent; and the relations that 
existed between Dr. Harold Browne and 
himself were uniformly and in the highest 
degree friendly. Moreover, at an early 
period—when at Ely—the Bishop had Ijea 
some experience of the unsatisfactory results 
of interfering with “those difficult digni¬ 
taries” who claim an independent juris- 1 
diction in their cathedrals. He was not 
likely to reopen a controversy which, though 
it had not led to personal estrangement 
between Dr. Goodwin and himself, proved 
for awhile a source of much annoyance. 
Indeed, the irritation roused by the cheek 
which his plans of organisation received at 
Ely, and the disappointment which at a 
later period he felt at not having been 
offered the primacy, reveal little weaknesses 
of character which must necessarily affect 
our estimate of Bishop Harold Browne. 

Pious, learned, amiable, industrious, and, 
above all, moderate he certainly was; 
great we cannot call him. His life is 
as free from incident as are the lives of 
most modern prelates in England. Bora 
in 1811, in a home of happiness and afflu¬ 
ence, educated at Eton, where shyness of 
manner and delicacy of health prevented 
him enjoying school life, he made his first 
mark at Cambridge, which he entered in 
1827. His description of college life is 
not without interest: 

“ Emmanuel, like Eton, was then a very idle 
though a very gentlemanlike college. I am 
ashamed to say that, notwithstanding all the 
good impressions of Postford and Albany, the 
idle habits of Eton came back upon me at 
Cambridge. Notwithstanding my idleness, 

I had always been very fond of literature and 
of literary society, and felt great interest in 
mathematics. My tutor assured me I could be 
Senior Wrangler if I would read; but I could 
not bring myself to read steadily, and oared 
more to pull stroke of our oollege boat and to 
have been successful in the boatraces, than to 
take a distinguished degree.” 

The result of this easygoing life was much 
popularity in college, along with a reputa¬ 
tion for latent powers of a high order, but 
a poor place in the Glass List. He came 
out 24th Wrangler, and did not improve 
matters by going in for the Classical Tripos 
and obtaining only a Third Class. How¬ 
ever, these failures seem to have had rather 
a stimulating than a depressing effect. 
Turning his attention to theology in good 
earnest he quickly achieved distinction, 
winning two important scholarships and the 
Norrisian essay prize. For awhile Cam¬ 
bridge retained his services as a college 
tutor; but with the change in his theological 
views from old-fashioned Evangelicalism to 


moderate Anglicanism there came the desire 
to take parish work. This was strengthened 
by his engagement to be married; and so in 
due course he undertook the charge of a 
district at Stroud, and soon afterwards 
accepted an incumbency in Exeter. His 
pastoral work was characterised by energy 
and judgment. It attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the bishop (Dr. Phillpotts), and 
thenceforth his upward career was un¬ 
checked. The only question that came up 
for decision was whether it should be within 
the walls of the University or outside them. 
His election to the Norrisian professorship 
in 1853 seemed likely to settle it in favour 
of Cambridge, and, indeed, the eleven yelars 
spent there were not the least fruitful in a 
life of abundant labour' His lectures were 
widely appreciated—Mr. Burnand, of all 
‘men in the world, expresses his obligations 
to them!—and his pen was constantly em¬ 
ployed in defence of the faith or the 
exposition of Church doctrine. As this 
period was one in which the spirit of con¬ 
troversy was conspicuous, the Professor’s 
writings were necessarily influenced by it. 
Of much that was then published in refuta¬ 
tion of Bishop Colenso and in condemnation 
of Essays and Reviews we have lived to be 
almost ashamed. But Dr. Harold Browne’s 
writings are free from all bitterness, panic, 
and personal rancour. If not conrincin g upon 
every debatable point, they are never other¬ 
wise than learned, courteous, and charitable. 
It was almost by popular vote that Prof. 
Browne was made Bishop of Ely in 1864. 
His opinions in Church matters were not 
those which swayed Lord Palmerston; but 
it would have been impossible to have 
ignored his claims to promotion, and, for 
•nee, no dissentient voice was heard from 
any section of the Church. At the very 
outset Bishop Browne thus defined his 
position in a letter to a prominent layman 
in his diocese : 

“The National Church ought to be com¬ 
prehensive and tolerant, giving fair scope to 
that diversity of feeling and opinion which has 
prevailed, and in this world probably always 
will prevail among those who worship the same 
God and trust in the same Saviour; and I 
never will be a party to narrowing the bounds 
of the Church so far as to reduoe it to the 
proportions of a sect.” 

From this position the Bishop never receded; 
and his consistency and wise tolerance 
secured for him a measure of respect and 
affection, both in Ely and Winchester 
dioceses, which has rarely been exceeded. 
But with all his conservatism, and his 
intense appreciation of the blessings of a 
National Church, he had the courage to 
address his clergy at a critical moment in 
the following terms: 

“No one would really gain by disestablish¬ 
ment so much as a bishop. If my feelings were 
only for the aggrandisement of my order, I 
should work for disestablishment to-morrow. 

. . . But, as I am a loyal subject to my 
sovereign, and as I believe in the liberty of an 
English citizen, I do not wish to see the 
English Church cease to be a part of the 
English Constitution. I am prepared, if Provi¬ 
dence so orders it, to accept a Republican 
Government and a disestablished Church. I 
thinV the Church politically would then be far 
stronger than it is now; but I don’t think the 
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nation would be happier . . . the extreme 
schools who wish for all this would be far less 
likely to find toleration.” 

What view he would have taken of the 
present proposal to disestablish the Church 
in Wales is easy enough to gather, for in 
a letter, entitled “ A Speech not Spoken,” 
addressed to Lord Chancellor Hatherley 
when the Irish Church Bill was under dis¬ 
cussion, he makes no secret of his opinions. 
While admitting, with characteristic honesty, 
the many points in favour of the Bill, and 
the wrongs that Ireland had suffered at the 
hands of the “ predominant partner ” both 
in Chinch and State, he rests nis opposition 
to disestablishment and disendowment on 
two grounds: first, the unbroken apostoli¬ 
cal succession of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ireland; and next, the union of 
the two countries, which involved the union 
of the two Churches. "It was obvious 
that the minority must yield to the majority, 
though unfortunately the great body of the 
dissentients were separat- i from the great 
body of the conformists by seventy miles of 
sea.” Neither argument would, we think, 
have much weight with political partisans. 

Dr. Kitchin has drawn with a delicate 
and sympathetic hand the portrait of one of 
the most excellent bishops of our time—one, 
moreover, who represented very thoroughly 
that reasonable and moderate tone of 
thought which after all is the distinctive 
note of the Church of England. 

Chablks J. Robinson. 


A History of Spain , from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
By Click R. Burke. In 2 vols. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

This is perhaps the most serious attempt to 
write in English a consecutive history of 
Spain from the earliest times to the death 
of Ferdinand which has been made since 
the time of Dunham. The work is no mere 
compilation: the authorities have all been 
consulted in the original. Mr. Burke takes 
a comprehensive view [of history; he does 
not confine his task to a mere chronicle of 
\rars and of the doings of the court, of the 
lives of sovereigns, or of political life only. 
He endeavours to embrace all the manifesta¬ 
tions of national life. He has chapters on 
literature, on the universities, on architec¬ 
ture, on commerce, on money, on music, on 
the Inquisition, and even on the bull-fight. 
Sometimes we think that he has tried to 
include too much; a detailed list of musical 
instruments, and an appendix on Saint 
George, might have been left for more 
special writers. And we regret it the more 
because Mr. Burke has thereby been obliged 
to compress unduly the reigns of some of 
the mediaeval sovereigns. 

The author has evidently taken great 
pains with this work; his industry and 
reading have been very great; he has gone 
to good authorities, and has sought the 
assistance of specialists on purely technical 
matters; and by the full references which 
he gives he affords us the means of testing 
his statements. He appreciates the good 
qualities of the Spanish people: there is 
none of that foolish disdain which so vexes 
us in the writings of many Englishmen in 


the beginning of this oentury. He admits 
freely the religious tolerance of mediaeval 
times, even while in later chapters on the 
Inquisition he almost exaggerates the 
opposite quality. He tells of the early 
constitutional liberties of the kingdoms of 
Northern Spain, without depreciating them 
in comparison with those of England. In 
all this he is singularly fair and good. If 
we have some reserves to make, they are 
chiefly on minor points and on matters of 
opinion, but especially on a peculiar care¬ 
lessness which characterises some portion of 
these volumes. 

To examine more particularly. Mr. Burke’s 
sketch of the earlier history of Spain and of 
Visigothic rule is generally excellent: as 
good, perhaps, as it could be made from the 
earlier written authorities. He sees, more¬ 
over, that the account, even as he has written 
it, cannot be the full truth: that, as known at 
present, Yisigothic rule in Spain is almost 
an enigma m history. There is need of 
some explanation not yet given. It is from 
archaeology, prehistoric and historic, from 
the yet unwritten history of early institu¬ 
tions, and of their survivals in Spain to 
almost the present day, that the light is 
slowly coming. It is the spade, rather than 
the pen, which will enable us to rewrite 
the earliest history of Spain. The classical 
and the early mediaeval writers, and 
especially the legal codes, read by the light 
of archaeological discovery, give quite a new 
interpretation to the old texts. In one half 
of Spain, indeed, the Arab rule, with differ¬ 
ence of language and religion, and with at 
first a higher civilisation, has been potent 
enough to break the continuity of the earlier 
institutions; but it is otherwise in the north, 
where in many cases we can still trace out 
what may have been the institutions and 
customs anterior to Yisigothio and Roman 
times, and still subsisting during and 
beyond those times. In vol. i., p. 199, Mr. 
Burke asks doubtfully whether Alfonso YI. 
of Gastille bore the title of Emperor of 
Spain. The fact is that all the sovereigns 
of Oastille and Leon used this title occa¬ 
sionally from the time of Ferdinand I., and 
it is found in Arabic as well as in Spanish 
writers. Of more importance is the fact 
that Garcia Sanchez of Navarre in 929 took 
the title of “ King of the Spains.” It is 
these several Spains which give a due to 
many of the difficulties of Spanish history, 
even to the present day. So long as Mr. 
Burke has Dozy for his guide his narrative 
is generally oorrect. This portion of his 
work, and that of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in vol. ii., are very good; but the reigns of 
some of the mediaeval kings are cut very 
short, and the importance of certain of the 
events reported is hardly sufficiently in¬ 
dicated. Pedro the Gruel is represented 
as a monster, whose hideous crimes were 
perpetrated from mere love of cruelty. Here 
our author follows almost entirely the 
Ohronides, forgetting that these were 
written under the reign and influence of 
the successful rival, Henry of Trastamare. 

If Pedro, as he asserted before Oortes, and 
to the Court of Aragon, was previously 
married Ip Maria de Padilla, his treatment 
of Queen Blanche, though unjustifiable, is 
no longer inexplicable. Savage as he 
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was, maddened by mistrust, we should 
not overlook the almost unexampled 
treason which created that mistrust; and 
his legislation in Cortes shows him in quite 
a different light. The chapter on Constitu¬ 
tional History is written almost entirely 
from Hallam and Marina, both excellent 
authorities at their date; but no one should 
write on this subject now without a study of 
Colmeiro’s “ Introduocion ” to the Cortes 
de los antigos reinos de Leon y Castilla, and 
Cardenas’ Ensayo soibre la Historia de la 
Propiedad Territorial en Espana is almost as 
indispensable. In his second volume Mr. 
Burke exaggerates, I think, the ignorance 
of Queen Isabella, especially on p. 138: “she 
was entirely incapable of understanding his 
[Columbus’] speculations.” He forgets the 
curious mixture of mysticism and science 
in these speculations, although on pp. 201-2 
he records the Biblical studies of Columbus 
in his last years. It was probably this 
mixture which made Columbus so hard to 
get on with practically; but on the mystic 
side Isabella would be in full sympathy 
with him: the likeness in style between 
her letters and those of Santa Teresa has 
been more than once remarked by Spanish 
critics. In the history of the movements 
after Isabella’s death, Mr. Burke does not 
seem to see that the supreme necessity of 
the moment was to maintain the union 
between Gastille and Aragon, and the 
almost certain separation of them under a 
weak ruler. Joanna’s rule would have been 
almost a duplicate of that of her grandfather, 
Henry IV.: too much reliance has been 
placed on Bergenroth in this part of the 
work. In the question between Moorish 
and Spanish civilisation in Spain, and the 
decay of the former, the explanation seems 
to lie in the fact that at the back of Moorish 
civilisation in Spain was the ever-increasing 
barbarism of Northern Africa; behind 
Spanish civilisation was the continually 
progressive civilisation of Europe. With 
regard to the tolerance and chivalrous feeling 
towards the Moors before their expulsion, 
compared with the opposite feeling after¬ 
wards, this was the result of the fear and 
suspicion of a secret intestine foe, compared 
with an open and declared enemy, which 
marks all such situations. The downfall of 
constitutional liberty in Spain was inevit¬ 
able under the conditions after the fall of 
Granada; to throw so much stress on the 
Inquisition is a mistake—it was one only of 
the factors of the downfall. 

AU this, however, may be matter of 
opinion; and had it not been for the singular 
contradictions and other slips, occasioned 
either by want of memory or by carelessness 
in revising, I should have praised these 
volumes much more unreservedly. I mark 
here sufficient only to justify this criticism: 

Vol. i., p. 6, note 4: The beauty of the 
Oeltiberian coins is rightly praised. “ But it 
is more than doubtful whether they were 
acquainted with the use of money.” 

P. 77 : “In two centuries [b.o. 208-b.O. 19] 
the native Barbarian of Spain had become a 
loyal Roman citizen by the influence of the 
empire.” The empire in b.o. 208-b.o. 19 (F). 

P. 131 : The building of the Mosque of Cor¬ 
dova is rightly dated in the eighth century. In 
vol. ii. 17 : “It was constructed in the tenth 
oentury,” 
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P. 830: Clavijo’s Travel*, “May, 1403 to 
March, 1406, which forms the earliest of the 
books of mediaeval travel,” on the next page 
«Marco Polo, who preoeded him by over a 
hundred years (1272-1294),” and “Sir John 
Mandeville (1322-1335) ” are mentioned. 

P. 353: St. Vinoent Ferrer (1367-1419) is 
called “ the last of the titular Saints Vinoent.” 
What of St. Vincent de Paul (1576-1660) ? 

Vol. ii., p. 24, note, and vol. i., p. 243, and 
elsewhere, there is confusion between Aragon 
as the title of the kingdom and Aragon as 
a geographical provinoe, and also as to its 
language. There is no Aragonese language 
distinct from Spanish, as Catalan is. The 
Aragonese is only a sub-dialect of Spanish, 
scarcely more peculiar than is Andalusian. 

P. 53 : It is rightly stated that Isabella was 
a year older than her husband; but on pp. 
52-54 the same phrase, “had just completed 
his (her) eighteenth year,” is used of both at 
the same time. 

P. 59 : The birth of Joanna is given as in 
1481; onp. 177 as in 1479. 

Of simple mistakes we oan give only a 
few specimens. 

Vol. i., p. 200 : Bordeaux should be Bayonne; 
p. 284, for Martin IV. read Nicholas IV.; p. 
285, three lines from bottom, for James read 
Fadrique Vol. i., p. 348, and ii., p. 80: The 
Guaraias Giviles have nothing to do with the 
Santa Hermandad, they were formed by Nar¬ 
vaez in 1845 on the model of the French 
gendarmerie. VoL ii., p. 144, note: 1424 is a 
palpably wrong date for the command of 
Bartholomew Columbus; p. 162 : the name of 
Alexander VI. was not Boderio Lenzuoli or 
Iilanool, this was his brother-in-law’s name. 
Alexander was a Borja on both sides; his full 
Spanish title Don Bodrigo Borja y Borja. In 
the genealogical tables at the end of voL i. 
Pedro II., 1193-1213, is omitted among the 
kings of Aragon. 

There are many more such blunders, 
whioh I mention with reluctance; but such 
things can be corrected in another edition, 
and they do not affect the value of the work 
as the most serious attempt lately made to 
write the history of this period from original 
authorities. 'With a little revision, it might 
easily be made the standard work in Eng¬ 
lish on the subject for the general reader. 

Wentworth Websteb. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Story of Ursula. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Tandem. By W. B. Woodgate. In 2 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Blameless Woman. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 

The Grasshoppers. By Mm. Andrew Dean. 
(A. & 0. Black.) 

Euancondit. By Henry Goldsmith. (Son- 
nenschein.) 

Thirteen Doctors. By Mm. J. K. Spender. 
(Innes.) 

Danovitch, and Other Tales. By W. B. Harris. 
(Blackwoods.) 

Station Stories. By Murray Cator. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith.) 

A Street in Suburbia. By Edwin W. Pugh. 
(Heinemann.) 

Evk&tthibo proceeds satisfactorily in The 
Story of Ursula until about the middle of 


the third volume. Ursula Vane, English 
by birth, but Frenoh by training and educa¬ 
tion, finds herself governess, at two and 
twenty, to the Mariners, an English family, 
whose eldest son, Dick, is surprised by bis 
mother in the act of kissing his sisters’ 
governess in the dining-room, whither a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances has 
led the trio at the rather mysterious hour 
of 1.30 a.m. The immediate consequences 
are obvious; and in the next act Ursula 
appeam in Talbot-square, Hyde Park, as 
governess to Ralph, only son of a widower, 
Colonel Anstruther, who had been the bosom 
friend of Urania’s father in India up to 
the death of the latter, who had in his 
last moments confided his daughter to 
Anstruther’s care. The only other occu¬ 
pant of the house in Talbot-square is Jane 
Anstruther, the Colonel’s sister, a virgin of 
eminently prim and conventional methods, 
who regards suspiciously from the first the 
introduction of this impulsive and somewhat 
harebrained young foreigner into the 
house, and is overwhelmed with virtuous 
horror as well as jealous indignation when 
the aged widower persuades the young girl 
to marry him. But the marriage proves a 
success, and neither in the matter nor the 
manner of the novel thus far can any 
serious fault be found. Mm. Bell writes in 
an educated and pleasing style. She is 
especially happy in her portraiture of Mm. 
Mariner and Jane Anstruther, the two 
elderly women of the story; and she has the 
gift of enlivening by graphio touches which 
relieve the smallest incident from dulness. 
But her method of concluding the narrative 
is startling rather than pleasant. Little 
Ralph loses his life by an accident while in 
Ursula’s charge; and the young wife,passing 
from her former gaiety to an exaggerated 
depression of spirits, leaves her home, under 
the impression that she has forfeited her 
husband’s love, and repairs for consolation 
to Leila Wetherell, a married woman of her 
acquaintance, who just then has left town 
for Dover. In following her by train Urania 
meets with her old sometime lover, Dick 
Mariner, whom she scarcely remembers but 
as a shadow of the past. However, when 
they arrive at Dover and fail to find Leila, 
the fugitive wife in her clinging helpless¬ 
ness beseeches Dick not to leave her. 
Dick’s old flame reviving under the process, 
they actually spend a night together at a 
Dover hotel; after which Leila comes upon 
Ursula, and promptly conveys her back to 
her husband, whileDick departs for America. 
In the fulness of time a child is born to 
Colonel Anstruther, which as it grows up 
displays every resemblance to the Mariner 
family, greatly to the disquietude of its 
mother. But the truth is never disclosed to 
the putative parent until twelve years later, 
when, after many hours of agonised inde¬ 
cision, he at length resolves to pardon his 
wife for her sin of long ago, and the ourtain 
falls upon a family group for whdm an un¬ 
pleasant future is inevitable. This story 
might have finished in half a dozen ways; 
ana there is no need to indicate the influence 
which has guided the author in her choice 
of so nauseous an ending. These peculiar 
physiological possibilities have frequently 
appeared of late yearn in the plots of a 


certain class of novelists; and, though no 
doubt acceptable to a seotion of advanced 
readers, it may be hoped that to the majority 
the custom will appear to be one more 
honoured in the breach than in the obser¬ 
vance. 

No such unhealthy taint as that indicated 
above attaches to Tandem , a novel which, 
whatever its shortcomings, will at all events 
be certain to commend itself to one portion 
of its readers, namely, the Oxford men of 
“ the sixties,” to whom the author’s name 
was familiar as a household word as one of 
the heroes of that decade of triumphs by 
water. It would be an injustice to Mr. 
Woodgate to spoil sport by disclosing the 
adventures of hu heroines, Fink and Pansy, 
or to attempt any comparative estimate of 
his claims to celebrity with the pen and the 
oar respectively. He has given us a straight¬ 
forward and attractive tale, of exactly the 
kind which might be expected from a 
sportsman and a man of the world, with 
spices of classical allusion, always to the 
point, without being wearisome; and, if 
some of the crusted old jokes of thirty years 
ago are occasionally laid under contribution 
for the amusement of the rising generation 
—as, indeed, why should they not be?— 
there is no one who will be disposed to 
quarrel with the author on this account. 
Whether the startling surprise which Mr. 
Woodgate provides at the end of the book 
be justifiable under any known conditions of 
human probability, is a problem which his 
readers must decide for themselves; at all 
events, he has given us a tale which is very 
amusing and pleasant reading. 

A book from the pen of John Strange 
Winter may almost oe reviewed unread. 
The chief male characters are pretty sure to 
be army men; most of the interest will 
centre in what we may call the leading 
lady, who is equally sure to be a fascinating 
and delightful woman; one or two women 
at least of a totally different and highly 
disagreeable type will be introduced for the 
purpose of creating mischief; and nothing 
but the actual plot remains to be learnt 
before we can marshal these characters into 
the places they are to oocupy in what will 
inevitably turn out to be a delightful story. 
None of the above conditions are wanting 
in A Blameless Woman, except that the most 
important man of the story is a R u s si a n , 
Prince Dolgouroff, who persuades Margaret 
North to elope with him and, after going 
through a ceremony of marriage, live with 
him for two yearn in Berlin. As soon as 
Margaret ascertains that her supposed 
husband has long possessed a wife, who 
lives—separated from him, of. oourse—-in 
St. Petersburg, she returns in indignation 
to her guardian in England, whom she has 
all along deceived by pretending that she 
is studying the German language under the 
care of her old governess, Frau Bergem, of 
Posen. As would naturally be the oase, 
she is considerably upset at the results of 
her escapade; but, after a course of brain 
fever and subsequent convalescence, she 
marries Captain Stewart, and proceeds to 
have afacoily. Adisagreeable youngwoman, 
whom, contrary to all advice of relatives, 
she had adopted as a companion, ferrets out 
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her secret, however, and communicates it to 
the Captain, who at once applies, success¬ 
fully, for a divorce. Upon what possible 
ground the divorce was obtained is not 
clear, but we are informed on p. 310 that 
“ nothing: is impossible to a British jury. 
In real life even less evidence has sufficed 
a petitioner—notably in a recent case.” 
Difficulties of this sort overcome, the tale 
reads agreeably enough; and if we can let 
pass Margaret North’s sustained deception 
of her friends in England during two whole 
years, and her inconceivable folly in con¬ 
senting to a secret marriage with a man 
against whom none of her relations could 
have raised the smallest objection, provided 
that he was free to marry, we may, perhaps, 
agree with the author in calling ner “ a 
blameless woman.” 

In The Grasshoppers Mrs. Sidgwick tells a 
thoroughly good story of the troubles that 
beset a mother and her two daughters, 
accustomed to fashionable London society, 
when thrown penniless on the world by the 
pecuniary failure and subsequent death of 
the husband and father. Tales of pinching 
poverty are invariably distressing in their 
details, and the present narrative affords no 
exception to the rule. As a compensation, 
we have some charming studies of character 
in Mrs. Frere and her younger daughter, 
Nelly, who are utterly unable to face 
poverty or to comprehend the nature of such 
a virtue as thrift; while Hilary, the elder 
daughter, a girl of precisely opposite char¬ 
acter and qualities, is perforce carried along 
with them, and lives in a state of daily pro¬ 
test and distress at the sight of the foolish 
imprudence and extravagance of her mother 
and sister. The picture is completed by 
some entertaining touches of German life. 
The connexion between the name of the 
book and its subject-matter is indicated by 
a quotation on the title-page. 

StorieB of Australian life are apt to 
partake of the monotony attaching to a 
country which in itself presents so little 
variety of natural aspect. It is creditable, 
therefore, to the author of Euancondit that 
he has fairly steered clear of this defect, and 
introduced a pleasurable amount of variety 
into his narrative of the fortunes of Dick 
Ohomley and Sid Procter, gold-diggers in 
the old days, when fortunes were to be 
made at the business with comparatively 
little trouble. The episode of Euancondit, 
a native name given to the daughter of an 
English settler, who, with her little brother, 
was lost for three days in the bush, agree¬ 
ably relieves the main story; and a comic 
element is supplied in the nefarious devices 
of Professor Majendie, chevalier d’industrie, 
Christian preacher, and temperance orator. 
The tale works smoothly throughout, and is 
not encumbered with the usual abundance 
of local or technical words and phrases. 

No less than three collections of short 
stories appear for review this week. Mrs. 
J. K. Spender publishes Thirteen Doctors, a 
book purporting to contain incidents recorded 
by as many medical men. Except for a 
certain identity of style inseparable from 
the circumstance of all the anecdotes having 
been worked into their present shape by the 
same hand, besides their being all connected 


with the same class of experiences, there is 
sufficient variety here to constitute a read¬ 
able volume. The opening tale, “ A Fuss 
about Nothing,” is of an amusing character; 
“An Experiment in Hypnotism," “An 
Uncanny Experience,” and “ Meddling with 
the Miraculous,” deal with topics somewhat 
outside the range of literary criticism; the 
subject-matter of the rest is for the most 
part well within the limits of probability, 
and possesses all the fascination attach¬ 
ing to narratives descriptive of subtle and 
mysterious phases of disease. 

Every author has an undoubted right to 
make his tales end as he pleases, ana it is 
scarcely a reviewer’s task to volunteer 
opinions as to how such and such a story 
ought to have concluded. For all that, it 
is provoking to come across a writer who 
every now and then brings his story to an 
abrupt and melancholy end for no apparent 
reason whatever; just as the spectators 
would feel justly indignant if, in the middle 
of an exciting cricket or football match, the 
captain of one side should withdraw his 
men from the field and let the game go by 
default, without assigning any grounds for 
his action. In' Danovitch, and Other Stories, 
Mr. Harris brings everything to a melan¬ 
choly conclusion, sometimes, as in “A Tale 
of the Bull Bing,” quite needlessly so. 
Apart from their gruesomeness, his tales are 
oarefully and dramatically written. 

Station Stories, reprinted mostly from the 
Madras Mail, are exclusively descriptive of 
Anglo-Indian life. They are, as a rule, short, 
and of the lightest possible texture, but, in 
general, pleasant reading enough. The 
pages are plentifully besprinkled with native 
words and residential slang, without any 
hint being given to the reader in the early 
part of the book that he will find a glossary 
at the end. 

A Street in Suburbia is an amusing con 
tribution to “ The Pioneer Series," written 
somewhat in the style of the late 0. H. 
Boss’s “Brown Papers,” the subject of the 
narrative being in mis case six male friends, 
inhabitants of Marsh-street, in an outlying 
district of London. It is rippling over from 
end to end with fun and humour. 

John Barrow Allen. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

The White Book of the Muses. By G. F. 
Reynolds Anderson. (Edinburgh: George F. 
Johnston.) A few weeks ago Mr. Andrew Lang 
was complaining, and with the utmost justice, 
that there is a bad habit in vogue of spread! 
the critical butter too thick upon the bread of 
the younger poets. It was high time that some¬ 
one in authority should give utterance to a 
warning, for the papers were supplying us 
with stripling Brownings, Crashaws, Words¬ 
worths (not to mention such outsiders as Milton 
and Shakspere) at a far too rapid rate. Super¬ 
latives have been so freely bestowed upon the 
immature lyrics of the young versifiers that 
there are no extravagant terms left for the 
possible new-comer of supreme genius. We 
think we may say without fear of contra¬ 
diction that the minor poets are not pleased by 
the thickness of the batter. They nave read 
the books of the mighty dead, and they under¬ 


stand how unworthy their efforts are when 
compared with the best work of their fore¬ 
runners. It is popularly believed that the new 
rhymer goes about seeking a reviewer whom he 
may persuade to a panegyric; but this is 
unkind as well as untrue. We live in an age 
of labels. Every writer must be pigeon-holed 
as the modem this, that, and the other ; and 
it may be said in passing that the public does 
not suffer more than the writer from this 
passion for applying a trademark. It has been 
put in our mind to make these comments 
because The White Book of the Muses is the 
ne plus ultra of the adulatory style. Mr. 
Reynolds Anderson has selected a hundred 
poets as the recipients of his superlatives. 
Some are of yesterday; some are of to-day; 
all are treated very handsomely. Mr. Lang is 
“ a smooth mouthpieoe for the clarionet ”; 
Mr. Francis Thompson is addressed as 
“ Thou bowl ” and “ Thou crucifix ” ; and Lord 
de Tabley comes very near to being praised in 
the following verses: 

“ Monarchically throned, august 

As God embodied in the .heavenly blue, 

You, sidelong glancing downward on the dust. 
May know my verses yearn to you, 

May see the soul's flame yearviag through, 
And god me with your gaze’s noble trust. 

“ The imperial purple of your verse, 

The potent pauses and the kingly heights 
Of some pure passage terrible and terse, 

The dignity of days and nights 
Sphering alternate glooms and lights— 

Hard glooms and lights no glooms might e'er 
asperse— 

“ These make you holy like the sun, 

Bobs you with planetary righteousness, 
Ensilver all your fame with gleams that run 
From earth’s auroral loveunoss, 

While your soul’s fragrance comes to bless— 
A world of roses glorified to one. 

“ Great Caesar of the Borne of Art 
Eternity your toga, and the years 
Your yellow slaves, I, taking my small part 
In loving what Love’s self reveres, 

Am corporate with the singing spheres, 

And die a life-throb in Creation's heart.” 

In the alphabetical index we find Mr. Edmund 
Gosse dividing Goethe and Gray, while Mr. 
Arthur Symons is gloriously sandwiched 
between Suckling and Swinburne. There is 
not much to be said of Mr. Anderson's metrical 
workmanship. His volubility surprises more 
than his art. 

In a Garden, and Other Poems. By, H. C. 
Beeching. (John Lane.) In these days, when 
men Beem less and less inclined to be voices 
for flowers and birds, it is a great pleasure to 
come upon the wholesome verses of Mr. 
Beeching, for it is plain that he has no 
sympathy with those writers who very nearly 
make a religion of rouge. For him it is joy 
enough to be a simple child of Nature : obser¬ 
vant, reverent, thankful. Moved to sing, his 
worship must needs be full of his delight in 
the open air, and he would not change his 
bed of pansies for all the manufactured glories 
of Drury Lane. It is good that such a man 
should be able to translate his emotions into 
poetry; for as a preacher of the'lovelinesses 
which have been scattered upon this earth 
with both hands he cannot fail to have a fine 
effeot upon many whose understanding is 
duller, and whose comprehension slower. Mr. 
Beeching’s volume comes at an opportune 
moment. It is the hour of revolt against the 
verse of scents and short skirts, so that now is 
the time to push the claims of the wild violet. 
For the most part the verses under considera¬ 
tion are wrought in a masterly manner, though 
there are occasions when we feel that more 
care should have been bestowed. We do not 
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like this plan for obtaining a rhyme to 
“ scythe ”: 

“ In the eaves a swallow cri’th ” ; 

and the first stanza of "Barbara” is spoiled 
for ns for two reasons: 

“ The breezs of Spring is not so blithe, 

The eea-gnll not so free. 

No silver fish so light and lithe 
To wind in the green sea. 

Nor e’er did snbtle alchemist 
Compound such wondrous dyes 
Of sapphire sky and emerald mist 
As the hue of Barbara’s eyes.” 

In the second and third lines the ear is hurt by 
li-li-wi coming so close together, and the 
double use of “mist” in lines five and seven 
adds to our dissatisfaction. As Mr. Beeohing’s 
masterpiece we quote “ Prayers ” : 

“ God who created me 

Nimble and light of limb, 

In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim: 

Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 

I would remember Him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 

“ Jem, filing, and Lord, 

Whose are mv foes to fight, 

Gird me with Thy sword, 

Swift and sharp and bright. 

Thee would I serve if I might; 

And conquer if I can, 

From day-dawn till night, 

Take the strength of a man. 

" Spirit of Love and Truth, 

Breathing in grosser day, 

The light and flame of youth. 

Delight of men in the fray. 

Wisdom in strength’s decay ; 

From pain, strife, wrong to be free, 

This best g ft I pray, 

Take my spirit to Thee.” 

Could there be a finer recommendation for a 
hesitating purchaser P 

Pansies. ByMayProbyn. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Quaint, old-fashioned carols, angular pictures 
of the Madonna, stained-glass windows, 
ballads of the middle ages—those are the things 
to which our mind runs after a perusal of Maty 
Probyn’s Pansies; for, indeed, the flavour of 
her book is not of to-day. In keeping with 
this suggestion of the angularities of times 
gone past, it is to be noted that some of the 
poems in this book move stiffly, so that the 
want of easy movement is greatly to be desired. 
Beyond this there is little room for blame, if 
we exoept the fact that several of the triolets 
and rondeaus are anything but suooeesfuL The 
rondeau form best suits some gay subject, for 
it is slight and tinkling; but Miss Probyn has 
overloaded it with gravity, with the conse¬ 
quence that the result is not particularly 
pleasant. The remainder of the volume is 
delightful: more than this, it is packed full of 
a quite peculiar refreshment which, so far as 
we know, has no counterpart in modem verse. 

It may be said with confidence that Pansies 
makes a righteous claim to a place on the 
shelves of every lover of poetiy. Though 
many of Miss Probyn’s pieces are devotional, 
the religious matter is often not openly oon- 
veyed to the reader, but he is required to 
provide an interpretation. "Is it nothing to 
you P ” is a good instance of this : 

“ We were playing on the green together, 

My sweetheart and I— 

Oh ! so heedless in the gay June weather, 

When the word went forth that we must die. 

Oh so merrily the balls of amber 
And of ivory tossed we to the sky, 

While the word went forth in the King’s 
chamber 

That we both must die. 


" Oh ! so idly, straying through the pleasaunoe, 
Plucked we here and there 
Fruit and bud, while in the royal presence 
The King’s son was casting from his hair 
Glory of the wreathen gold that crowned it, 

And ungirdling all his garment fair, 

Flinging by the jewelled clasp that bound it, 
With his feet made bare. 

" Down the myrtled stairway of the palace, 

Ashes on his head, 

Came he, through the rose and citron alleys 
In rough sark of sackcloth habited, 

And a hempen halter—oh ! we jested 
Lightly, and we laughed as he was led 
To the torture, while the bloom we breasted 
Where the grapes grew red. 

" Oh ! so sweet the birds, when he was dying, 
Piped to her and me— 

Is no room this glad June day for sighing— 

He is dead, and she and I go free! 

When the sun shall set on all our pleasure 
We will mourn him—What, so you decree 
We are heartless—Nay, but in what measure 
Do you more than we ? ” 

There are only thirty-one poems in this pretty 
little book, but if they are few they are fine. 
There should be a word of thanks spoken for 
the elegant title-page. 

Madonna's Child. By Alfred Austin. (Mac¬ 
millans.) It is now nearly a quarter of a 
century since Mr. Alfred Austin issued 
Madonna's Child as a poem complete in itself. 
Following the prompting of an after-thought 
the author later included it in the "The 
Human Tragedy,” so that as an independent 
poem it has long been inaccessible. However, 
all are now given the opportunity of reaching 
the story which Mr. Austin has so tenderly 
told, and his admirers will not be slow to seek 
after the poem in this handy form. To our 
thinking Mr. Austin is always at his best in 
his lyrios of the joy of nature, for by reason of 
their brevity he has no time for flagging. In 
Madonna's Child there are certainly some un¬ 
important stanzas, though these are not 
numerous enough to spoil the poem as a 
whole. 

Philoctetes, and Other Poems. By J. E. 
Nesmith. (Cambridge, TJ.S.A.: The Biverside 
Press.) When a poet deliberately fills his book 
with sonnets he runs a great risk of boring his 
critics. This has been said in so many quarters 
that we wonder that the statement has not 
reached the ears of Mr. Nesmith, the author 
of Philoctetes. What goblin of mischief is it 
that pricks versifier after versifier on to the 
adventure of penning scores and scores of 
sonnets P How many years is it since an 
immortal sonnet was added to the hundred or 
so of which England is proud P But think of 
the tens of thousands that have been written, 
printed, and forgotten 1 There are not many 
indications in Philoctetes that Mr. Nesmith has 
any peculiar aptitude in the use of the lyre, 
but he might have moved us more had he been 
less devoted to the building of sonnets. There 
are both vigour and skill in " Shifting Freight 
at Midnight,” and we are indined to believe 
that its author has ohosen to work in the form 
which suits him less well than any other. We 
quote " The First Thaw in Spring ”: 

“ Beneath the south wind and the sun’s warm ray 
Earth slowly uncongeals; the aged snow 
In dissolution falls; the loud brooks flow 
Thro’ hollow’d ice caves pitted with decay ; 

A dripping moisture wraps the humid day; 

The once white fields their dusky lining mow, 

In dreary spots. How large looks yonder orow 
Upon the elm tree ere he flits away. 

The rainy lights shine thro’ the naked trees, 

The cold damp woods soak’d by the thawing 
breeze; 

Along the miry road the wheel-ruts gleam, 

And slushy pools; the shallow wayside stream 
Sings in its muddy channel, and on high 
The clouds float lazily across the sky.” 


It is easy, but not judicious, to write fourteen 
lines of this sort and christen them a sonnet. 

Norman Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish almost imme¬ 
diately a book entitled With the '/hob Field 
Force, by Oapt. Crawford McFall, of the King’s 
Own York Light Infantry. It gives a detailed 
account of a punitory expedition into a pre¬ 
viously unknown region on the North-West 
frontier of India, which was undertaken in 
1890, under the command of Sir George White, 
the present oommander-in-ohief, against certain 
recalcitrant Pathan tribes. It will be illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of more than a 
hundred drawings, made by the author on the 
spot. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will issue next 
week a translation of General Count Philippe de 
Segur’s An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon I. The 
author was the first of the young Legitimist 
nobles who rallied to the Empire, ana, after 
serving with distinction under Macdonald and 
Moreau, became Napoleon’s aide-de-camp. He 
was in personal attendance upon him at the 
battlefields of Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena. 

Mhe. Oloa Novikoff will shortly publish, 
through Messrs. Williams & Norgate, a 

g amphlet, entitled Christ or Moses, Which? 

ome years ago Mme. Novikoff’s attention was 
called to the conception of the immortality of 
the soul expressed in the writings of the Old 
Testament. The present pamphlet is a reprint, 
with additions, of one which she circulated 
among the leading theologioal professors of 
Europe at that time, in order to elicit their 

r ' lions on the subject. The pamphlet will 
contain a letter from Mr. Gladstone to 
Mme. Novikoff. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. have in the 
press a book by Canon Browne, of St. Paul’s, 
the new suffragan bishop for East London. It 
will be entitled Off the Mill. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.will shortly publish 
a cheap edition of Prof. Fowler’s Progressive 
Morality. Some passages, as, for instance, 
those on the comparison of the different kinds 
of pleasure, have been re-written, and there 
are a few additional paragraphs, mainly bear¬ 
ing on the important subject of the relation of 
morality to religion. 

Mr. D. P. Menzies, of St. Vinoent-street, 
Glasgow, will shortly issue by subscription The 
Bed and White Book of Menzies, being an 
historical sketch of the clan from the earliest 
times, based mainly upon authentic documents. 
Special attention has been given to the associa¬ 
tions of Mary Stuart with Castle Menzies, and 
to the origin of the “ Black Watch,” or 42nd 
Highlanders. The book will be illustrated 
with 46 full-page plates, mostly in collotype, 
reproducing portraits, historic reties, tartans in 
colour, &c. There will also be 41 engraving] 
in the text of seals, armorial bearings, crosiers, 
claymores, &c. A special chapter will describe 
the first visit of the Queen and Prince Albert 
to the Highlands in 1842, with a reproduction 
of the picture (painted on that oocasion) of the 
guard of honour formed from the dan 
Menzies. 

The collected poems of Mr. Ernest Bedford, 
to be published shortly under the title of Old 
and New, will have for frontispiece a portrait 
of the author, reproduced in photogravure from 
a pencil drawing by Miss Beatrice Parsons. 
Mr. Selwyn Image also contributes a decorative 
title-page and cover. 

Mr. Zangwtll’s new novd, The Master, will 
be published by Mr. Heinemann on April 26. 
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Mu. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a novel by a new writer, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, entitled Ahmayer’s Folly. The scene is 
laid on a river in Borneo ; and the author, has 
combined the psychological studjr of a sensitive 
European living alone among semi-hostile tribes 
with the vivid Incidents attaching to the life of 
pirates and smugglers. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will shortly 
publish a novel in three volumes, entitled The 
Holy Estate: a Study in Morals, of which Mr. 
W. H. Wilkins, one of the authors of The 
Green Bay Tree, has written three-fourths, and 
Captain Frank Thatcher, an offloer in the 
Guides, the remainder. The scenes are laid in 
India, Baden, and London, and many society 
sketches are introduced. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will publish next 
week two new novels, eaoh in a single volume : 
A Japanese Marriage, by Mr. Douglas Sladen ; 
and Haunted by Posterity, by Mr. W. Earl 
Hodgson. 

The new “Pseudonym” to be published 
immediately is entitled Every Day's News, by 
R. E. Francis. The leading idea is that a man 
with a past is apt to find it unreasonably 
reasserting itself when he supposes it to be 
buried ana done with. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press are 
about to issue vol. xiii. of Prof. Buchheim’B 
“ German Classics,” consisting of Schiller’s 
tragedy, Maria Stuart. The text will be pro¬ 
vided with a complete commentary, and pre¬ 
ceded by historical and critical introductions. 
Tie distinguishing features of this edition 
consists in the fact that the drama is annotated 
strictly in accordance with the English, French, 
and Latin sources consulted by Schiller, and 
that several of his sources have been traced for 
the first time by the editor. 

Canon Sparrow Simpson is about to publish, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, two tractates: 
Tragicomedia de Sancto Vedasto, and Oarmina 
Vedastina. Both will contain historical notes 
and reproductions of contemporary illustra¬ 
tions. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
will issue in a few days an illustrated volume, 
entitled Bygone Southwark, by Mrs. Edmund 
Boger, whose husband was for many years 
head master of St. Saviour’s Grammar Sohool. 
The book deals with the history of South¬ 
wark, ecclesiastical and secular; London 
Bridge; the Churoh of St. Mary Overie, now 
St. Saviour’s; Bankside, its palaces and theatres; 
and the Borough, with its inns and prisons and 
various oelebrities. 

The publication of Messrs. Blackie’s “ War¬ 
wick Library of English Literature,” which 
Prof. Herford, of Aberystwyth, is editing, has 
been delayed until the autumn. Arrangements 
have been made for the following volumes: 
Pastoral Poetry, by Mr. E. K. Chambers; 
Literary Caitieism, by Prof. C. E. Vaughan; 
Letter-Writers, by Prof. W. Raleigh; and 
Tales in Verse, by the editor. 

Messrs. Dean A Son have in the press a 
book on Cricket, by Mr. Robert Abel, of the 
Surrey Eleven, which will be published at the 
end of April. 

The new volume of the “ Abbotsford ” series, 
which is almost ready, will be an anthology of 
the Scottish poetry or the seventeenth century, 
dealing with the work of Sir William Alexander, 
Drummond of Hawthomden, the Marquis of 
Montrose, &c. It will be dedicated to the 
representative of the Royalist general and poet, 
the present Duke of Montrose. 

At the meeting of the Irish Literary Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., at 
the Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terraoe, Mr. R. 
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Ashe King will read a paper on “Irish Humour, 
Classical and Colloquial.” 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society, to be 
held on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex 
Hall, Strand, Mr. J. A. Hobson will read a 
paper on “ George Meredith’s Hovels.” 

The meetings of the Statistical Societv for 
the rest of the current session will be held in 
the lecture theatre of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, at 5 p.m. 

During next week Messrs. Sotheby will be 
engaged in selling several libraries, which 
(under a single catalogue) comprise a most 
unusual number of rarities. Most interest, of 
course, attaches to the autograph MS. of 
Gilbert White’s Natural History of Belborne —or 
rather, of the original letters forming that 
work, whioh have remained in the hands of the 
family down to the present time. They are 
said to oontain several passages that have never 
been printed. We must briefly mention also— 
all the four folios of Shakspere; Milton’s Poems 
(1645); first editions of Hudibras, of both 
Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey, 
of Robinson Crusoe, and of The Cejici ; Grolier's 
oopy of the Aldine Catullus, &o.; a number of 
coloured illustrations by Cruikshank; Charles 
Lamb's Satan in Search of a Wife\ Tenny- 
soniana belonging to the Hon. Lady Simeon; 
and some of the rarest pieoes of Thackeray and 
Dickens. 

The Year-Book of Australia for 1895 con¬ 
tains its usual review of literature daring the 
preceding year. The list of books given is 
almost entirely confined to official and technical 
publications. Of those that do not belong to 
this class we may mention: The Art of Living 
in Australia, bv Dr. Philip E. Muskett; Capital, 
Labour, and Taxation, by C. McKay Smith; 
and an Illustrated Catalogue of the National 
Gallery of Viotoria. In fiction, we notice only 
two items; but an illustrated sixpenny maga¬ 
zine, entitled Cosmos, has been appearing at 
Sydney since last September, whioh is described 
as “the first successful pioneer of magazine 
enterprise in Australia.” 

Correction .—In the poem entitled “Easter¬ 
tide,” printed in the Academy of last week, 
1. 10, for “reason,” read “Season.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

At least three new magazines are to make 
their first appearance in the month of May. 

First, we must mention Chapman's Magazine, 
to be published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
under the editorship of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, 
who is now the manager of that firm. It 
marks a new departure—which is something in 
these days—by announcing that it will confine 
itself to fiction, and will not be illustrated. 
Each monthly number will give for sixpence 
about as much matter as an ordinary single- 
volume novel. To quote the long list of 
authors who have already promised to con¬ 
tribute would be superfluous. It is enough to 
say that the first issue is to oontain the opening 
chapters of two serials—by Mr. Bret Harte and 
Miss Violet Hunt; complete short stories by 
Mr. James Payn, Mrs. Clifford, Mr. Frankfort 
Moore, and Anthony Hope; a romantic drama 
by Mr. Stanley Weyman; a detective adventure 
by a writer who calls himself George Ira Brett; 
and a ballad of 49 quatrains by Mr. John 
Davidson. The format of Chapman's is to be 
the same as that of the Fortnightly. 

The Twentieth Century, edited by Mr. William 
Graham, is apparently to be of the familiar 
half-crown type, except that it will include 
monthly reviews of literature and the stage— 
the former by Mr. H. D. Traill, and the latter 
by Mr. J. T. Nisbet. Among the other con¬ 


tributors to the first number are Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Lord Byron, and Dr. Forbes Winslow. 
For the most put the articles will be signed. 

The third new monthly is the Catholic 
Magazine, of which Indy Amabel Kerr will be 
editor. At the prioe of sixpence, it promises 
to supply both fiction and illustrations, as well 
as papers on literary and religious subjects. 
Among the contributors, we notice the names 
of Lady Burton, the Rev. Dr. Barry, Mr. C. 
Kegan Paul, Mrs. Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), 
Mrs. HinkBOn (Katharine Tynan), and Mr. 
Lionel Johnson. The publishers are the Catholic 
Truth Society. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new tale, “The 
Story of Bessie Costrell,” will be published in 
the May, June, and July numbers of Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

A new serial story by Rhoda Broughton will 
commence in an early number of Temple Bar. 

Cassells Magazine for May will oontain short 
complete stories by W. L. AJden, G. B. Burgin, 
G. J. Cutoliffe Hyne, and E. Chapman, a new 
song by Gerard F. Cobb, and Miss C. Everett 
Green’s experiences as a lady bicyclist. 

Archdeacon Farrar will contribute a paper 
on “ The Religious Training of the Public 
School-Boy ” to the Quiver for May, whioh will 
also oontain papers by Dean Lefroy (of 
Norwich), the Rev. Dr. G. S. Barrett, and the 
Rev. Charles Courtenay. 

Miss Lilian Quiller Conch will contribute 
a story, entitled “Jane Anne’s Substitute,” to 
Little Folks for May. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We hear that Prof. H. Morse Stephens has 
been confirmed in the ohair of modem history 
at Cornell University, to which he was 
temporarily appointed, last autumn. He has 
also been requested to undertake the editorship 
of an Historical Magazine, to be published at 
Cornell, in co-operation with other universities. 

Prof. G. A. Smith, of Glasgow, has aooepted 
an invitation to deliver a course of lectures 
next year at Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, on the Percy Turnbull foundation. 
The subjeot of the leoturee will be “ Hebrew 
Poetry.” The lectures whioh Prof. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin, gave last year on “Latin Poetry ” 
have just been published in America by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; and we understand 
that the volume will shortly be issued in this 
country also by Messrs. Macmillan. 

English psychologists already owe to Dr. 
E. B. Titchener, assistant professor of psycho¬ 
logy and director of the Psychological 
Laboratory in Cornell University, an English 
translation of Wundt’s Lectures on Human 
and Animal Psychology, published last year; 
and their indebtedness will shortly be increased 
by a version, from the same hand, of Prof. O. 
Kiilpe’s Grundriss der Psychologie, the latest and 
best aepresentative of the research of the 
German experimental school. Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschem & Co. announce the book for 
next autumn. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, is 
editing a volume of Chapman’s Plays, for the 
“Mermaid” series, to be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin in the autumn. 

The last issue (No. 50) of Bibliographical 
Contributions, issued by the Library of Harvard 
University, consists of an analysis of the early 
records of Harvard, from 1636 to 1750, by 
Air. Andrew McFarland Davis. One of the 
books here analysed contains contemporary 
memoranda of expenses incurred in finishing 
the rooms of the first college building, with 
subsequent entries of matters connected with 
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property, eleemosynary funds, discipline, &c.; 
the other, of later date, is mainly a transcript, 
beginning about 1684, of corporation meetings 
and other oollege business, with a list at the 
end of honorary degrees, &o. Among the 
terms found, which are now either obsolete or 
unusual at Harvard, we notice the following: 
Act, bevers = lunch, Gommenoer, cue-cups, 
Discontinuem, exhibition, Inceptor, to moderate, 
Probationer, Queetioniat, sizing =- a portion, 
ungirt = dissolute, wearth = wear and tear. 

One of the reoent issues of “ Old South 
Leaflets,” published by the directors of the 
Old South Meeting House at Boston, consists 
of the reprint of a pamphlet entitled "New 
England’s First Fruits in respeot to the 
Progress of Learning in the Oollege at Cam¬ 
bridge, in Massachusetts Bay ” (London, 1643). 
This is the oldest printed document that 
dearly recognises the existence of Harvard. 
It gives a brief account of the building, the 
constitution, the discipline, the studies, the 
proceedings at the first Commencement in 
1642, when nine members of the first Cl as sis 
graduated in Arts, and the subjects of their 
theses in grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, and 
physios. We observe that one of the theses in 
grammar is: “ Lingua Oraeca est ad aocentus 
pronun tianda.” 

With reference to a notice in the New York 
Nation (reprinted in the Academy of April 6), 
concerning Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s benefactions 
to the Library of Harvard, Mr. Charles Bock- 
well Lamman calls attention to the fact that 
one of the books given—“The Seasons: A 
Descriptive Poem, by Cklidks, in the original 
Sanskrit. Calcutta: M.DOO.xcn. ”—is not only 
the first book ever printed in Sanskrit, but can 
also be proved to be the identical oopy that 
was given by Sir William Jones to Charles 
Wilkins, whose autograph it bears. The former 
writing to the latter in January, 1793, says: 

"I am so busy at this season that I have only 
time to request your acoeptanoe of a little Sans¬ 
krit poem, which Morris has printed, and which 
you are the only man in Europe who can read and 
understand.” 

Some little while ago the Faculty of Harvard 
University—whioh we take to be identical with 
the teaching staff—adopted a resolution, re¬ 
questing the oommittee on athletics to put a 
stop to inter-oollegiate football. The oom¬ 
mittee, on the other hand, recommended that 
the games should be continued, if played only 
on oollege grounds, and subject to other restric¬ 
tions. But the Faculty have now voted by 
a considerable majority that they "remain of 
the opinion that no student under their charge 
should be permitted to take part in inter¬ 
collegiate football matches.” This resolution, 
whioh receives the warm approval of the Nation, 
will hardly surprise those who have read Dr. 
Birkbeok Hill’s Harvard College by an Oxonian, 

TRANSLATION. 

THE poet to his heart. 

(Leopardi.) 

Now thou shall rest for ever, weary heart! 

Gone! —the supreme illusion—gone ! that dream 
That I believed eternal! Never beam 
Of hope outlives the wish, its counterpart. 

I feel no wish. Best! Weary as thou art, 
Thou’et throbbed enough. Not worth one beat, I 

deem. 

Of thine, or sigh from me, is earth’s vain gleam. 
Bitter is life, and weary from the start, 

And dirt the world. Be this despair's last hour I 
Fate to mankind vouchsafes one boon—one !— 

death! 

Take then this counsel given with failing breath: 
Boom self, flout nature and that ruthless power 
That rules to general hurt this terrene ball, 

And ’scape the hideous voidness of it all! 

K. M'Lnrrocx. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

EUGENE PLON. 

By the death of M. Eugine Flon, announced 
recently, the world of literature and art has 
sustained a severe loss. Descended from a 
family which, from 1550, for no less than ten 
generations had furnished a series of eminent 
typographers and publishers, he succeeded his 
father, Henri Plon, as head of the great firm 
of Flon Frdres in 1872; and, well known as 
the firm then was throughout Franoe, he gave 
it in a few years a European, nay, a world-wide 
reputation. 

Himself a deep historic student, he was the 
first to give a new impulse to its " side-lights ” 
by the publication of a series of private 
memoirs of extreme interest, such as those of 
Marbot, Macdonald, Thibaut, whioh oover the 
greater part of the Napoleonic era. 

But, independent of this, Eugene Plon 
occupied a unique position among the pub¬ 
lishers of the day, being himself a recognised 
critio and anthor, whose opinion was sought 
for by those most qualified to appreciate it. 
These qualities are enshrined in his works on 
Thorwaldsen; Leone and Pompeo Leoni; and, 
above all, his Benvenuto Cellini, one of the 
most exquisite productions, both in style, typo¬ 
graphy, and perfection of illustration, that tuts 
ever issued from any press. 

He was, moreover, a laborious worker in 
many departments. He took an active part 
with Camille Donoet, Count Walewski, and 
others in the first Congress on Copyright, and 
again in the one at Berne. 

“Laureate” of the Aoad£mie, member of 
many learned bodies, and officer of the Legion 
d’Honneur, his merit was recognised by decora¬ 
tions from Austria, Italy, Spain, Denmark, &o., 
and bp his election as president of the principal 
societies and corporations connected with his 
profession in his own land. Strikingly modest 
and retiring, highly cultivated, universally 
well-read, a friend of the foremost representa¬ 
tives of intellectual culture in Franoe, he was 
everywhere the weloome guest, whose conversa¬ 
tion was always brilliant and attractive, with 
an under-current of Babelais, tempered by his 
own peculiarly sweet and amiable disposition. 

Deeply will he be mourned by those who 
had the privilege of his friendship. 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 

We quote from the annual report of the 
Librarian Curators of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford:— 

“ The following is a summary of the number of 
printed and manuscript items received during the 
year:—(X) by gift or exchange, 9198; (2) under 
the Copyright Act, 44.583; (3) new purchases, 
6429; (4) second-hand purchases, 577; total, 

60,787. 

" This is the largest total yet reached. The new 
purchases were slightly above those of any previous 
year, but the unusually heavy reoeipts under the 
Copyright Act were the main factor in the increase. 

“ Donations .—Lady Shelley has added the follow¬ 
ing to her previous gift:—(1) A portrait of Mary 
WollBtonecraft Shelley by Beemdd Easton, from 
a bust modelled from a cast taken after her death ; 
(2) a locket containing pieces of Shelley’s and 
Mary’s hair; (3) Shelley’s watch and chain, with 
five seals belonging to him or Mary. 

“ Among the MSS. given the following are of 
special curiosity:— 

“ By the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Society, Bombay: An almost unique copy, 
brought from Persia, and in tke modern Persian 
character, of the Desatir, a Parsi work written in 
a singular compound dialect. This was presented 
through the Bev. Dr. L. H. Mills. 

“ By Mr. R. W. Baper: A black stone paper¬ 
weight, in form of a book, the broad sides 
engraved with Psalm exxx. in Arabic. 


“ By the Bev. S. Baronian: twenty-three Ar¬ 
menian and one Aethiopic fragment. 

" By Prof. Bywater: A roll, signed 1 Johannes, 
of Latin and English verses for the 1639 anniver¬ 
sary of Gunpowder Plot. 

“ Numerous gifts of printed books were received 
from Prof. Bywater, the Bev. Andrew Clark, the 
Bev. Dr. S. 0. Malan (Oriental), the Bev. E. 
Marshall, Prof. F. Max Muller (portly Oriental), 
Prof. Sir F. Pollock (Oriental), and the Librarian 
of Oriel Oollege. The Spenser Society gave Nos. 
3-47 of the Society’s mat series; and 20 vols. 
relating to New South Wales were received from 
the Government of that colony through the Society 
of Arts. 

" The late Miss Elizabeth Harriot Hudson, the 
biographer of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, be¬ 
queathed a miniature of that queen enclosed in a 
gold and turquoise bracelet, given to her by the 
German Emperor Wilhelm I., with a letter from 
the German Ambassador conveying the gift. The 
miniature is exhibited in a case below the portrait 
of Napoleon. 

“ The Marquis of Huntly presented a cast, which 
is exhibited in the picture-gallery, of the sculptured 
Pictish march-stone, bearing an inscription in the 
ogam alphabet, which Btands in his park at Aboyne 
—one of a small number of inscribed stones which 
throw light on the early history of land-tenure in 
North Britain. 

" Manuscripts. —The following is a numerical 
record of the volumes of MSS. boughtEnglish, 
11; Latin, 1; Latino-Greek, 1; Arabic, 1; Hebrew, 
5; Burmese, 1; Siamese, 1; Chinese, 1; total, 22. 

“ Among them the following may be particularly 
noted:— 

“ The municipal register of Aberconwy (Conway) 
tempp. Hen. 8—Jas. 1. 

“ Corporis Christ! Oollegii 'E vxapieria Beverendo 
in Christo Patri Iacobo Winton. Episoopo ac huius 
Oollegii Patrono—the presentation-copy of Latin 
verses by members of 0. 0. C. Oxon to the Bishop, 
illuminated with his aims, &c. 

“ Collections in verse of Thomas, Lord Fairfax. 

“ An Arabic magical roll of the extraordinary 
length of seventeen yards. 

"A unique Hebrew commentary on Aboth B. 
Nathan. 

“ A Burmese MS. entitled Baza Needs* (Duty of 
Kings), written in white letters on a black ground, 
with illuminated frontispiece, and accompanied by 
an English translation. 

" A collection of Chinese paintings executed by 
Tting Koh in the year 1568. 

" A number of papyrus fragments from Egypt, 
including fragments of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
of the Old Testament. Among the latter was the 
greater part of a leaf of a papyrus book, containing 
most of Ezek. v. 12—vl. 3 in the LXX. version, 
with the Origenian diacritical marks. The hand 
is of the fourth, or conceivably even of the late 
third, century ; and the earliest MS. hitherto 
known possessing such marks is some oenturies 
later. 

“ With these were acquired vellum fragments of 
Zech. xti. 10, 11, xitt. 3-5, written in the fifth 
century, parts of Mark viii. 17, 18, 27-29, written 
in the sixth century, and others which at the time 
of purchase had not been identified, but of which 
the Librarian’s examination has yielded the 
following results 

“ A fragment (early sixth century ?) of parts of 
viii. 2, 3 and ix. 1, 2 of the Protevangelion, much 
earlier than any known MS. of the woik, and con¬ 
taining readings not found in Tischendorf’s 
edition. The fragment consists of the inner sides 
of two leaves (the leaves containing one column 
each), the full length of a page being only 3J in , 
and the letters ina full lino never exceeding thirteen. 
The library possesses no very ancient work in 
book-form of so small a size os this. 

"The only known fiagment (sixth century) of a 
lost Greek original of the Apocalypee of Paul, 
corresponding to parts of cc. 45, 46 of the early 
Latin translation published by Mr. M. B. James 
in his ‘ Anecdote Apocrypha.’ The Tischendorflan 
text is merely a late Greek recasting of this lost 
original. The identification of the fragment was 
due to the fact that it had come into contact with 
another page of the same work while the latter was 
damp, and had consequently had the word *oyA» 
and others ‘ set off' on its margin. 

" A fragment (probably fifth century) containing 
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part of a theological controversy with a person 
whose name is abbreviated as B. This may per¬ 
haps be from Agrippa Castor’s lost refutation of 
Badleides. 

“A fragment (sixth century) apparently de¬ 
scribing the torments of idolaters, and possibly 
belong!ag to the missing part of the pseudo-Petrine 
Apocalypse. 

“ In addition to the above may be mentioned a 
set of twelve rolls of the Oxford Taylors’ Company 
—a company of which the existence was almost 
unknown. They run from 1576 to 1712. 

“ Prof. Sanjana, the donor of the Zend MS. 
mentioned in the Report of May 10, 1892, not 
being satisfied with the reproduction given to him 
in exchange, has resumed possession of the original 
and returned the reproduction—a decree of Con¬ 
vocation of June 7, 1893, having given him the 
option of so doing. The reproduction for critical 
purposes is practically equivalent to the original. 

“The valuable Zend collection has also been 
increased by the acquisition, through the Rev. Dr. 
Mills, of a platinotype copy of Dr. Jamaspji 
Minocheherji's MS. known as J9, which contains 
Zend texts in a character nowhere else found. 

"Printed Booh .—The year has been mainly 
remarkable for purchases of ancient Armenian 
literature, and of American books of the Colonial 
period. Among the single books which possess 
some special curiosity or interest may be men¬ 
tioned the following 

“ * Clavdii GaleniPergameni de motv mvscvlorvm 
libri dvo Nicolao Leoniceno interprets,’ ‘ Londini 
in eedibus Pynfonianis,’ 1522, sm. 4". 

" ‘ Galeni Pergamenl de pm fan ufu Tho. Linacro 
Anglo interprets,’ 1 Londini in eedibus pinfonianis,’ 
n.cl, sm. 4°. 

“ 1 The Statutes or ordinaunces oonoemynge 
Artificers, Seruauntes, and Labourers, Journeymfl 
and Frentifes, drawen out of the common lawes of 
this realme, fith the tyme of Edwarde the fyrfc, 
untyll the thyrd and fourth yeare of... Edwarde 
the. vi. ... (fjmprynted at London, by John 
Tyfdale ... 1562,’ sm. 8°. 

“ ‘ Matthi® Lej German! Begin® Pecvnise 
liber I,’ n. pi. 1623, sm. 8°. This contains both 
Latin and English verses relating to England and 
London, and is supposed to have been printed at 
London. 

“ ‘ Observations to be followed, for the making 
of fltjroomes, to keeps Bilk-wormes in: Asalfo, 
for the best manner of planting Mulbery trees, to 
feed them. Pvblished by authority for the benefit 
of the Noble Plantation in Virginia. At London 
. . . 1620,’ sm. 4°. 

“ 1 Pallas armata, or Militarie Infractions for 
the Learned. . . . The first part. Containing 
the Exercife of Infanterie . . .’ [by sir Thomas 
Kellie], Edinb., 1627, 4°. 

“ ‘ The French tutour. . . . The fecond edition. 
... By Robert Sherwood, Lond., 1634, 16°. 

“ ‘ The manner of visiting the monasteries of 
discalced nuns,’ n. pi., 1669, sm. 4°. 

“ * Guldens Aepffel in silbem Sehalen,’ Ephrata, 
1745, sm. 8°. The first book printed at Ephrata, 
‘ a settlement of a German sect called Tunckers,’ 
in Pennsylvania. 

ii i yi ewB ^ Orkney and on the North-Eastern 
coast of Scotland ; taken in MDCOOV and etched 
MDOGOVII; * by the Marchioness of Stafford, 
n. pi. or d., fol. Privately printed etchings by 
' the Countess-Duchess ’ of Sutherland. 

“ A volume containing ‘ The Brase Nose Gar- 
lande,’ 1811; 4 The Epigrammatique Garlands,’ 
1818; and 1 Brasenose Ale,’ 1880, 1881, and 1886. 
The first of these is unique in being printed on one 
side only of the paper, and only nineteen other 
copies were printed at all. Of the Epigram¬ 
matique Garlande only twelve copies were printed, 
and only seven preserved entire. 

“ ‘ Testaments Lambeth ana, being a compleat 
list of all the wills and testaments recorded in the 
archiepiscopal registers at Lambeth, from a. d. 1312 
to a.d. 1636, extracted by Dr. Ducarel, F.R. and 
A.S. . . . Typls Medio-Montanis, 1854,’ fol. 
Fewer than twenty copies wereprinted. 

** Drawings and Prints. — Under the special 
donation from a member of All Sonia’ the arrange¬ 
ment of the Montagu prints was undertaken, and 
the entire collection of portraits was got into a 
preliminary order by Mr. E. W. Johnson, and 
Mr. H. D. Hughes. A large number of Montagu 
prints illustrating La Fontaine and other French 


authors were also arranged by the Librarian, and 
catalogued and bound under his direction. 

“ The select Library at the Sadeliffe Camera .—It 
having been found necessary to take precautions 
for the greater security of the books in the 
reading-room of the Radcliffe Camera, the late 
Vice-Chancellor addressed a circular letter in 
January, 1894, to the authorities of the colleges 
and halls, expressing the Curators’ hope that recom¬ 
mendations would not be given to students who 
could not confidently be trusted, or to whom ad¬ 
mission was not really necessary for their studies. 
The Librarian, however, continued to report cases of 
loss and damage, and in May informed the Board 
that, failing any suggestion from them, he should 
feel it his duty to lock up the eelect cases as far 
as possible. The Curators at the same time 
appointed a committee to consider what steps were 
advisable, and the committee recommended that 
all books in the reading-room of the Camera be 
put as soon as possible under lock and key. 
Wherever it was possible, the cases have accord¬ 
ingly been locked; the rest of the collection will 
be transferred to closed cases as soon as an exten¬ 
sion of the space available for storing books allows 
this to be done. The books, however, will remain 
within readers' view, and can be ordered on 
special slips which have been placed at each desk. 
Headers are also allowed to order on these slips all 
other books of which the shelf mark is known to 
them, instead of having to go to the catalogue- 
stand for the purpose. 

Coins .—The Corporation of London presented 
medals struck by them to commemorate the visits 

S lid to the City by the King of Denmark and the 
uke and Duchess of York. Mme. Taine gave a 
medal struck in remembrance of her late husband. 
And Miss Emma Swann gave eighteen English 
medals of the reigns of George III. and 
George TV. 

“ In addition to the usual consignment of British 
and colonial coins from the mint, the chief pur¬ 
chases were a gold piece of an ancient British 
king, and silver pieces of Ecgberht, Aethelwulf 
(3), Aethelbearht, Aethelred II., Harold Harefoot, 
and Harthacnut (2). The collection of war-medals 
was increased by the addition of the Hazara medal, 
out of the grant from the Common University 
Fund. 

“ Mr. Oman finished the draft of the catalogue 
of Anglo-Saxon coins, the printing of which was 
begun. Prof. Gardner most kindly gave his 
services for the identification of a considerable 
number of specially difficult Greek coins.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ TROILU3 AND CRE88IDA ” IN PROF. SKEAT’S 
EDITION. 


II. 

OxfosA. 

We pass on to Prof. Skeat’s text, and here 
there are fewer faults to find. He has doubt¬ 
less done right in selecting the Campsall MS. 
as his chief guide, notwithstanding its frequent 
aberrations; and he may be right in estimating 
that the Corpus copy stands second, bnt he has 
hardly given his readers sufficient information 
to enable them to form a judgment of its 
iperits. Probably he would say that any judg¬ 
ment formed by a person who bad not had the 
MS. in his hands was likely to be of little 
value. The real oriticism that must be made 
is, that he has hardly taken enough pains to 
acquaint himself and his readers with the value 
of some authorities for the text which have not 
been printed by the Chaucer Society and are 
not to be found at Cambridge. We shall not 
quarrel with him seriously for not making use 
of the Caxton edition of “Troilus,” for, as it 
happens, it is printed from a MS. of no 
particular value, and it abounds in mistakes, 
transpositions of lines, and so forth; but, never¬ 
theless, it might be considered to be part of 
an editor’s duty to say something of tbe first 
printed edition. Prof. Skeat appears not to 
have examined it at all; for he says that the 
only early editions accessible to him have been 
Thynne’s, “ of which there is a copy in the 
Cambridge University library,” and two 
others which he possesses himself. And yet he 
knows that there are two copies of Caxton’s 
edition in the British Museum, and one at St. 
John’s College, Oxford; and a few hours’ work 
at either of these libraries would have enabled 
him to tell his readers what was the character 
of the text. At present they are left uncertain 
whether it is an authority of high value, like 
Thynne’s edition of ‘ ‘ Troilus,” and like Caxton’s 
print of some of the Minor Poems, or whether it 
may safely be neglected. It has, as a matter of 
fact, some good readings, as “Nay, nay” in 
iv. 198, and it correctly marks the end of the 
third book and the Proem of the fourth; but on 
the whole it is of little value. 

The same cannot be said of another copy, to 
which Prof Skeat has given less attention than 
he ought. This is the Bodleian MS. Arch. 
Seld, B. 24, which we may denote by the letter 
A. It is a book with part of which Prof. 
Skeat is very well acquainted, for it is that 
which contains the unique copy of “ The Kingis 
Quair,” exoellently edited by Prof. Skeat for 
the Scottish Text Society, and he has also 
collated the oopy of the “Legend of Good 
Women ” which it contains. The greater part 
of the book, however (ff. 1-118), is occupied by 
a copy of “Troilus and Criseyde,” which 
Prof. Skeat has evidently not very closely 
examined, though he has perceived that it 
contains some good readings. The MS. is 
dated 1472, and written in a cursive hand. No 
doubt Prof. Skeat, having at his command 
several copies of a much earlier date, readily 
assumedthat it would not be worth the labour 
of collation. But, as it happens, it is one of 
the very best existing copies, made by an 
intelligent and careful scribe from an excellent 
MS. If we admit the claims of the Campsall 
and Corpus MSS. to stand first, this will 
certainly rank next after them, in company 
with the Harleian MS. 2280, which it resem¬ 
bles in many of its readings. It was written 
in Scotland, and contains Scottish peculiarities 
of spelling; but, setting these aside, there are 
probably fewer corruptions of the text than in 
any existing MS. of ‘ • Troilus.” 

These assertions naturally demand some 
proof; and as no account of this copy has 
hitherto been published, I propose to give 
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particulars wbiol will, to some extent at Isast, 
justify what has been said. The peculiarities 
of spelling above mentioned consist in the 
regular use of such forms as quhile, quhan, 
quhele, tham, thair, foolis, lastith, lytill, &c. ( 
and, of course, there are also many cases of the 
omission of final e. These points, then, will 
not be taken into account in comparing the 
text with that of other MSS.; but with the 
exception of such as these the following state¬ 
ment includes all the variations. 

Taking, then, the first 600 lines of the fourth 
book as a test passage of sufficient length, we 
find that the text of the Campsall MS. (01.) 
differs from that of A. in about 131 instances. 
In no less than 63 of these the Campsall copy 
diffeia distinctly for the worse, while in 42 the 
reading of Cl. is the better of the two, and in the 
remaining 26 it may fairly be doubted which 
of the two is to be preferred. In the same 
passage the Harleian MS. 2280 (S.) differs 
from A. in about 113 cases, in 55 of which the 
reading of H. is the Worse, in 44 it is the 
better, and 14 are doubtful. As to the other 
two texts which have been printed by the 
Chaucer Society, the Harleian 3943 (H. 2) 
differs for the worse from A. in at least 120 
instances, and the Cambridge MS. (Cm.) in 
more than 160. 

It cannot be denied that these are remark¬ 
able results; and making every aUowanoe for 
the delusive character of statistics in a matter 
of this kind, we cannot fail to perceive that 
A. is a copy which deserves careful attention. 
It is not pretended that a trustworthy opinion 
as to the merits of the MS. can be formed 
from statements of this kind; but they may. be 
useful as a summary method of tabulating 
results, and they oertalnly seem to establish the 
fact that the text of A. is singularly free from 
downright blunders. Before attempting, how¬ 
ever, todepose the Campsall oopy from its position 

of pre-eminence in favour of so late a MS. as A., 
we have to remind ourselves of two considera¬ 
tions : first, that in the matter of spelling and 
grammatical inflexions CL, which was written 
within a few years of Chaucer’s death, is incon¬ 
testably the superior; and, secondly, that many 
of the mistakes which it contains are blunders 
of a tolerably obvious kind, which may be 
easily corrected. Of such mistakes as these A. 
has hardly any; but this is by no means its 
only claim to attention. It gives us also many 
excellent readings, whioh in some oases will be 
found to supply MS. authority for corrections 
made by Prof. Skeat, and in others will suggest 
or support good readings which he has not 
adopted. The following may be taken as 
specimens of its readings: 

Bk. i.—146. A. (with Cl. alone) Troiane | 150. 
nolde. 

161. Palladiones | 645. o lore. 

Bk. ii.—555. me allone I 734 f. A. agrees with 
Cl. Cp. H., and so, it may be added, 
do two more Bodleian MSS., Digby 
181 and Bawlinson Poet. 163. Why 
has Prof. Skeat here abandoned his 
main authorities without assigning 
any reason ? 

884. Prof. Skeat here oonj'ectures “ syte ” 
as an emendation, but does not venture 
to put it into his text for want of MS. 
authority. It will interest him to 
know that the scribe of A. in revising 
his work underlined the work “ sike ” 
and set a note in the margin, “ I trow 
it sold be red syte.” 

791. A. has the gloss, “ Acriores in prin- 
cipio franguntur in fine.” 

Bk. iii.—49. A. has “ gladnes,” but this is not so 
rare a reading as Prof. Skeat supposes. 
It is found, for example, in Caxton’s 
edition. 

859. y-falle | 1033. pietee I 1342. nere | 
1444. pietouse | 1573. smytith. 


Thynne’s edition has “smyteth,” but 
all Prof. Skeat’s MSS. give “smyten” 
or “ smyte.” . 

1675. eke I 1718. A. alone has “ festeymgis” 
| 1767. oerden I A. alone of the MSS. 
has “ explicit liber tardus ” in the 
proper place. 

Bk. iv.—A. done has ‘ Incipit prohemium quarti 
libri,” and after four stanzas, “ Ex¬ 
plicit prohemium quarti libri—Incipit 
liber quartus.” 

InL 80., given by Prof. Skeat: 

“ Ye have er this wel herd it me devyse,” 

A. has “ me yow ” for “ it me,” better 
sense and better rhythm. 

103. A. with Cp. only, gives “ amonges,” 
which is necessary to the verse. 

124. A. has “ leamydoun,” the other MSS. 
give “ lameadoun ” or “lameadon,” 
Thynne’s ed. “ Lamedoun.” Chaucer 
found “ Laomedon ” in his authorities 
— e.g., Benoit. 

128. A. agrees with H. in giving “ Humble 
in his speche,” whioh is an improve¬ 
ment to tiie metre. 

138. A., with Thynne’s ed., has “ Thoas,” 
the form found in Benoit. 

168. A. has “ bother.” 

246. “ His eyen two, for pitee of hisherte, 
so Prof. Skeat, following CL ; but H. 
and Cm. have “for pite (pete) of 
herte,” and H.2, “for piety of the 
herte.” I have tittle doubt that A. 
rightly gives “ for pietee of hert(e),” 
which is tiie tr ansla tion of Boooaocio’s 
“ per pieta del cuore”— i.e., “ for 
piteousness of heart.” 

264. A., with Thynne’s ed. only, has the 
excellent reading “ the ” for “ thus ” : 
“ What have I tas a-gilt ? ” 

318. A., with Thynne’s ed., has “ thy.” 
Prof. Skeat gives “ the ” in the text, 
following Cl., Cp., and H., but oorreota 
in the Errata to “ my.” 

438. To traisse a wight | 459. wolde | 468. 
passiones | 

498. A. with H.2, has “ Nay, nay.” 

599. A., again with H.2, has “to.” 

708-714. A. has this stanza, and in a nearly 
oorrectform. 

1021. necessaire | 1147. for-shright | 1399. 
blende 

1490. Troianis | 1587. By patienoe. 

Bk. v.—A. alone correctly marks the Proem of 
the fifth book. 

“ Incipit prohemium quinti libri,” 
and after two stanzas: 


“ Incipit liber quintus.” 

This division is doubtless right, 
for the fifth book of the Filoetrato 
begins with “Quel giomo istesso vi 
fu Diomede,” &c., answering to the 
third stanza of Chaucer’s fifth book. 

9. A. has “ shene.” This reading is 
given by H.2 and also by Bawlinson 
Poet. 163. 

122. troianis | 329. worthen | 451. pietus 

455. A. alone has “ festeying ” | 550. lisse | 
584, werreyed | . ... 

670. tho | 752. on | 784. For he that 
nought nassayeth nought nacheueth 
J 834. y-founde | 837-840. durring, 
uurre | 970. and. . . . and | 

1006. O Troylua and troye toun: not a 
good reading, but given by Cl. and 
Thynne, while H. has “Troilus 
toun.” One is tempted to suggest 
the omission of “ gan to syke and.” | 

1036. refte hir of | 1081. myght 11 1125. 
Twinnen | 

1098. His | 1235. welk | 1386. oommeve 
yow | 1598. pietee I 

1769. Off his loving I hape seide as I cap. 


These examples—gleaned from a single read¬ 
ing of the MS., in whioh, as will be seen, 
closer attention was given to the later books 
will serve as specimens of its text. In some 
instances, as we have said, it oonfirms Prof. 
Skeat’s text, and in others it may suggest 
amendments; but on the whole his text is so 
soundly constructed that it does not admit of 
any very important improvements. 

m. 


The notes are for the most part as excellent 
as might have been expected; but there are 
some places in whioh the ordinary reader would 
be grateful for more assistance than is given, 
and it is impossible not to take exception to 
some of the explanations. For example,^ u. 
1735, “ in the vertue of corounes tweyne is 
supposed by Prof. Skeat to be an allusion to the 
two garlands mentioned in the “ Lyf of Saint 
Cecilo,” surely a most improbable explanation. 
With all his anachronisms, Chaucer does not 
forget that the folk of Troy were pagans. A 
better solution would be to suppose that toe 
poet had in his mind the passage of toe 
“ Filostrato,” occurring just before this point 
(bk. ii. st. 184), where Griseida says: 

“ Che la corona dell’ oneetil mta 
Per partito nlun non vo donarli ” ; 

and Pandaro answers: 


“ quests 
Lodano i pretl, &c. 


corona 


Probably Ohauoer is here putting into top 
mouth of Pandare a similar metaphor, and 
means toe two crowns of love and of mercy. 

Again, in “Troilus,” iv. 505: 

“ Wd wote I, whyl my lyf was in quiete, 

Er thou me slowe, I wolde have yeven byre ; 
it is next to impossible that toe note should be 
right: “Troilus speaks as if dead already. 
< Well wot I, whilst I lived in peace, before 
thou didst slay me, I would have given (thee) 
hire’; i.e., a bribe, not to attack me.” The 
meaning really is, “ Well wot I that when I 
lived in peace, before I was thus tormented by 
the trials of love, I would have given thee hire, 
before thou shouldest have slain me that is ; 
to prevent thee from slaying me, “slowe 
being subiunotive. . .. 

In v. 1790 f., where Chaucer, addressing his 


book, bids it 


“kis the steppes, wher-as thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, timer, Lucan, and Staoe,” 
it is evident that toe list of poets has no im¬ 
portance as indicating the sources whence 
“ Troilus and Criseyde ” is derived.. It is a list 
of the most famous poets of antiquity, to whom 
toe book, as subject to all poesy, must do 


UWlUWgVI 

Finally, we may ask why Prof. Skeat sup¬ 
poses that the * * philosophical Strode,* to 
whom, with Gower, toe poem is dedicated, 
is any other than that “ N. Strode,** who is 
mentioned as tutor to Chaucer’s little son 
Lowys at Oxford, in toe Explicit to the 
"Treatise of toe Astrolabe.” The expression 
used is “ sub tutda illius nobilissimi philosophi 
Mag. N. Strode” ; and surely we need go no 
further in search. Whether this is the same as 
toe Balph Strode of Merton, to whom Ldand s 
notice refers, is another question. 

G. C. Maoattlay. 


THB ETYMOLOGY OF “COBMOBANT.” 

Domey Wood, Bumluun, Buck*. 

In the New English Dictionary the word 
‘ oormorant ” is said to be derived from a 
mpposed O.F. corp-marin = Lat. corvus- 
narinus (whioh ocours in the Beiohenau Glosses 
>f toe eighth century m the ex^anafaon of 
neraulue ); and it is further stated that toe 
VdiLg is identified by Hatsfeld and Thomas 
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[in their Didionnaire ginfral de la Langue 
frangaite] frith that in faucon moran, which 
they think to be a derivative of Breton mor, sea, 
ana so — marin.” 

It may be as well to point oat that 
M. Thomas now sees good reason to abandon 
this identification, inasmuch as he has dis¬ 
covered the word moran to be what he oalls a 
“coquille lexioographiqne,” or what Prof. 
Skeat would term a “ghost-word.” It 
appears that “ fauoon moran " (or mortn) which 
is registered by La Cume de Sainte-Palaye, 
and was copied from him by Godefroy, is due 
to a misreading of the MSS,, the actual reading 
being “ fauoon moien,” a falcon of middling 
sise. 

M. Thomas now holds (Romania, xxrv, 117- 
119) that cormoran is a recent alteration of 
cormaran, whioh stands for cormorant ; this he 
refers baek to Merovingian or Carlovingian 
Latin cortntm maringum, through the inter¬ 
mediate forms corn marenc, corp maranc. 

The earliest English form of the word, 
aooordingto the N.E.D., is cormorant (circa 
1320). Ghauoer uses the form- e ormeratmt. 
The earliest recorded instance in English of the 
modem form (with o) is in 1388 (c ormoraunt). In 
French, the earliest instance apparently occurs 
in the sixteenth century, the form.,cormorant 
being employed by B. Estienne. The word 
occurs three times in Wright’s Old English 
Vocabularies, all three instanoee belonging to 
the fifteenth century. In one of these 
Vocabularies (No. XV. in Wiilcker’s edition) 
cormeraunt is given as the English equivalent 
both of aspergo and of mergus ; in another 

i No. XX., ed. Wiilcker) cormerawnt is given as 
he rendering of aspergo. 

Pagkt Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

fiwwr, April 21. 7.80 p.m. Bthlcri: 11 Charge Hsndith’z 
Navels,” by Ml J. A. Hobson. 

Mozday, April 88, 8 p.m. Arirtoteliza: "VattHon and 
Attention,” by lb. A. F. Bhmnd. 

8. p-m. Society of Aria: Cantor Restore, “ Recent 
American Methods and AppUaaoaa Employed in the 
Metallurgy of Copper, Lead, Cold, and fiver,” I., by 
lb. Jamea Douglas. 

Tuisday, April 18, 1 p.m. Antlqoeries: Annlveieary 


8 pm. Royal Inititntion: ‘ 1 Alternating and Inter¬ 
rupted Heckle Currents,” I , by Prof. G. Forbes. 

_ 5 p-m. Statistloal: “Friendly Societies,” by Hr. 
R. W. Brabraok and the Rev. J. Frame Wilkinson. 

- 8 Arts: "Art of Casting Bronze in 

Japan,” by Hr. Wflliam Qowland. 

WmDsiBOiT, April M, 8 p m. Geological: ' Tka Bhiogle 
Beds ofEsrtem Bast Anglia.” by Sir H. H Howorth; 
“An Experiment to IHnstrate the Kode of Flow of a 
Vheous Fluid," by Prof. W. J. SoUaa; “ The Systematic 
Position of the Trilobitee,” by Hr. H. H. Bernard. 

8 p.m. Irish Literary Societ/: “Irish Humour, 
Ctassieal and Colloquial," by Hr. B. Ashe King. 

8p.m. (toploty of Arts: “ The Use of Electricity for 
Cooking and Heating," by Hr. B K. Crompton. 

Tbumdat. April 85, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
UqnafaeHon of Gases,” I., by Prof Dewar. 

4 80p m. Society of Arts: “The Coming Railways 
of India, and Their Prospects,” by Hr. j7w. Parry. 

8p.m. Chemical: “The Action of Nitroeyl Chi wide 
on Amides,” by Prof. Tildan and Dr. H. O. Forster; 
*'The Auction of Nitrosyl Chloride on Asparagine and 
Aspartic Acid—Lievo-retatoty Chlorosnccioic Acid,” by 
Prof. Til den and Hr. H. J. Harahall; “ A Property of 
tbc Noo-Lumlnoua Atmospheric Coal Gas Flsme," by 
lb. L. T. Wright; “ A Constituent of Persian Berriw," 
by Means. A. G. Perkin and J. Geldard: “Potassium 
Nltr osul phste,” by Means. B, Divers and T. Haga; 
“ Diortho-subetitutrd Benzole Acids,” by Dr. J. J. Bud- 
borongh; “Hydrolysis of Aromatic Nitriles and Arida- 
of Bsdtam Ethylate on Deoxy- 
btnzoln,” by Dr. J. J. 8ndborough. 

8 p.m. SUotrieal Engineers: “A Kagnetlo Teeter 
for kensuring Hysteresis in Sheet Iron,” by Prof. J. A. 
Swing. 

F»dat, April 88, 5 pm. Physieal: “A Theory of the 
Bynohronoue HotOT,” by Hr. W. G. BhodweU; “A 
Simple Graphic Interpretation of the Detennlnantal 
Relation of XJynamios.” t>y Mr. G. H. Bryan. 

8 p.m. YikiogClub: Annual General Meeting. 

_8pm. Civil Rngiwwc: Students’ Heating, •• Brine 

Pumping,” by Mr. Bemud Godfrey. 

9 pm. Boyal Institution: “ The EfTecte of Bleetrie 
Currents in Iron on ita Magnetization,” by Dr. John 
Hopkinaon. 

Batcbday, April 27. 8 p.m. Boyal Inat'tution: “English 
Music and Musical Instrnmsnta of the Sixteenth, Beven- 
tenath, and Eighteenth Centuries,” I, by Hr. Arnold 
polmetaob. 

A48 p.m. Bqtaiic: Fortnightly Gcn-rz) Heoligg. 


SCIENCE. 

The Pygmies. By A. De Quatrefagee. Trans¬ 
lated by Frederick Starr. (Macmillans.) 

This translation of les Pygmies will be 
welcomed by all English-speaking students 
of anthropology who have a natural prefer¬ 
ence for their mother-tongue. But, viewed 
as a translation, it has many faults. As 
this edition is primarily Intended for 
American readers, perhaps one iB not en¬ 
titled to resent the rendering of French 
laidby “homely” (pp. 10 and 190), since,in 
the United States, the latter word bears the 
restricted meaning of “ ugly,” having thus 
lost a not nnkindly application whioh it, 
happily, yet retains on this Bide of the 
Atlantic. Nor would a British writer have 
rendered “ Duradawan pretendait qu’on lui 
avait donne en manage la m&re et la fille ” 
by “Duradawan claimed that mother and 
daughter had been given to him in marriage” 
(p. 99). But the chief fault is a want of 
ease in translating and a too oloee adherence 
to the French idioms. In the opening pages, 
for example, and occasionally in other parts 
of the book, the French on is slavishly 
rendered into English " one,” where a 
different form of expression would be 
more graceful and more correct. “On 
pent affirmer qu’il n’y a pas cru: 
voioi comment il a’exprime ” is not happily 
Englished by “ One may say that he did 
not believe in it: behold how he expresses 
himself ” (p. 2). And this crude “ behold ” 
occurs twice afterwards (pp. 169 and 186) 
as tiie equivalent of void. Then, again, 
(me finds d translated “ at ” where it ought 
to be “ in ”; thus, “ at Borneo ” (p. 48».), 
“ at Malacca ” (p. 68). “ Le chamaniame 
groesier” signifies “gross,” not “coarse” 
(p. 140) Shamanism. The explanatory foot¬ 
note (p. 204) beginning “Tribe of negro 
origin” (“tnbu d’origins n^gre”) ought, 
of course, to begin “ A tribe,” &c. Con¬ 
versely, there is an unnecessary “ the ” in 
“The Father la Gironiisre” (p. 157».); 
which, indeed, might well have been left as 
“ P£re la Qironi^re.” “As Max Muller, as 
Alfred Maury, he seeks,” &c., is clearly, 
word for word, a translation of “ Oomme 
M. M., comme A. M., il cherche,” &c.; but 
it is not English. That the titles of various 
works by De Quatrefages, referred to in 
footnotes (pp. 47, 85, 90, and 142) are 
neither italicised nor placed within quota¬ 
tion marks, indicates nothing worse than a 
want of preoisiou on the part of toe trans¬ 
lator; and “Les Polynesians,” in one of 
these instances, is obviously a printer’s 
error. 

In toe spelling of proper names there 
are also several errors. The Salt Bange of 
the Upper Indus is hardly recognisable as 
“ toe Salees Mountains ” (p. 55), a partial 
translation of “les Montagnes-Salees ” ; 
and “ Soliman,” on toe same page, is not 
to be preferred to “ Salman.” In an 
English translation, such names as Batoua , 
Brahoui, Biloutchi, and Rajpoute ought to give 
place to “ Batwa,” “ Brahui,” “ Belucbi,” 
and “Bajput” ; but Mr. Starr adheres to 
toe French form in toe two first instances, 
and toe others he sometimes compromises 
with Belutchi and Rajpout , and sometimes 
spells in tor English fashion. His “ Jakont” 


(pp. 139 and 143) is neither the “ Takonte ” 
of De Quatrefages nor toe English “Yakut ” ; 
but ho is careful to reject “ Papoua ” for 
“ Papua.” At p. 66 the translator thrice 
repeats his autnor’e “ Macmes ” for the 
name of Major Machines. 

Style and orthography are not, however, 
of vital importance in a work of this kind, 
whether it be translated or not; and Mr. 
Starr has done good service in making De 
Quatrefages’ valuable book intelligible to 
every reader of English. He has also 
enriched his version with three appendices : 
one giving full references to toe books 
mentioned in toe text; another containing 
a list of works “ relative to toe little 
races ” which have appeared sinoe De 
Quatrefages wrote; and a third consisting 
of toe details of measurement of the African 
pygmies encountered by Stanley. The 
supplementary bibliographical list is not so 
full as it ought be. For example, De 
Quatrefages’ omission of all reference to 
American dwarf races might be rectified by 
some mention of those reported to Father 
Orutoval de Acuna in 1639 ae inhabiting 
toe neighbourhood of the delta of the river 
Madeira, and of those said to live on toe 
banks of toe river Jurua, of whom a speci¬ 
men was seen by Yon Spix when he visited 
Para in 1820. The Arctic voyager Foxe 
also reports a race in North America, 
having a maximum height of four feet. 
But to do justice to this part of the question 
would require a new and enlarged edition 
of les Pygmies ; whereas Mr. Starr’s work 
professes to be primarily a translation, and 
as such it serves its purpose very well. 

David MaoBitcihe. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Pawson & Brailsford, of Sheffield, 
propose to issue a new work on the eggs 
of British birds, containing coloured illus¬ 
trations, with letter-press by Mr. Henry 
Seebohm, who has undertaken to give, in less 
than a page devoted to each bird, toe following 
facts: extent of breeding range, date of 
nesting season, situation in which nest is 
placed, size and shape and materials of nest, 
number of eggs, variations of eggs in size and 
oolour, way to distinguish them from eggs that 
resemble them most closely. The object of toe 
work is to present, in one volume and at a com¬ 
paratively moderate price, reproductions in toe 
best style of modem chromo-lithography of 
the eggs—not only of the birds which breed 
within the British Isles—but of the 400 species 
which are recognised as British. 

At the Boyal Institution Prof. George 
Forbes will deliver, on Tuesday next, the 
first of a course of three lectures on “ Alter¬ 
nating and Interrupted Eleotrio Currents ” ; 
and Prof. Dewar, Fullerian professor of 
chemistry, will begin on Thursday a course of 
four lecturee on “ The Liquefaction of Gases.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 26, when Dr. John Hopkinson will 
deliver a lecture on “The Effects of Electric 
Currents in Iron on its Magnetisation.” 

At the meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, to be held on Thursday 
next in the rooms of the Sooiety of Arts, Prof. 
J. A. Ewing, of Cambridge, will read a paper 
on “A Magnetic Tester for measuring 
Hysteresis in Sheet Iron.” The two meetings 
in May of the sooiety will also be held at toe 
. same place. 
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The London Geological Field Class will certain passages owing to the differences In the sold them to the Romans, who adopted dicker'.' 


begin their series of Saturday afternoon ex¬ 
cursions, under the direction of Prof. H. G. 
Seeley, on April 27, when they will -visit 
Oxford, and Eynesford in Kent. Particulars 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
£. Herbert Bentley, 31, Adoiphus-road, 
Brownswood Park, N. 

Da. K. de Rroubtchoff, of St. Peters - 


genius of the French and German languages, the In America, “to dicker “is : 1. to tri 


essayist gave a brief aooount of the most imj 


2. to trade generally. DWr, in “ you’re ti 


translate 


and told how, Anally, the table, tough, clammy, from Lat. deptetere, to comb 


burg, has been elected a foreign correspondent masterly imitation of the German rhythms, and 
of th- Geological Society successful rendering of the lyrical passages, as spine. Johnson's Delapeation is delaeeation, weari- 

, . ,, ,, , well as by the absence of those amusing but ness. Phillips's David’s etaffie Oapt. Davis’s staff 

In connexion with the Goldsmiths Company s unfortunate blunders which have marked several he has “Davis’s quadrant” right.—Dr. Murray 
grant for researches on the anti-toxin treat- of the earlier French translations of the same was warmly thanked for Ida report and his great 
ment, a committee of the Royal College of poem. — Both papers were followed by a die- services to the Dictionary. 

Surgeons have recommended a grant of £100 mission.—A photographic reproduction was also - , n 

to Dr. Sidney Martin, for the purpose of work- exhibited of Herr Jordan’s reoent picture of Asiatic.— (Tuesday, April 9.) 


translator was induced by his friends to publish down, is a miscopying of Bacon’s depsrtahls: 
his work thirty years after its completion. The Johnson's quotations are often untrustworthy, and 
merit of the new translation was indicated by must have been made from memory. Dearthspine, 
masterly imitation of the German rhythms, and attributed to Burton of the Anatomy, is his Barth-- 


services to the Dictionary. 


zng ont the action of the anb-toxio serum, 
when used to counteract the effeote of various 

poisons separated by him from the membrane, Philological.— (Dictionary Evening, Friday, Aooount of Bengal (1D0 a.d ).” Ma Huan was 

and from the spleen, in oases of diphtheria. April 5.) an interpreter who accompanied Ohingho an an 

Acooedwo to a Reuter’s telegram from E. L. Brakdrbth, Esqiu the chair.-Dr. Murray SS^^n^^tt^wZe 0 EmSi^^g’S? 
Pittsburg, Prof. Keeler, of the Alleghany made his yearly report on the progress of the ^ who ^te the gto i hig th ’ 

Observatory, claims to have made an important society s New English Dictionary, which he and title of “ Yung-ya-sheng-lan”_“A General 

discovery. Ho asserts that the rings round Mr- Bradley edit. 233 pages were finished last Account of the Shores of the Ooean.” Mr. 
Saturn are composed of innumerable small Tear, and 152 of D ana 128 of F have bem printed Phillips prefaced his paper with a Bhort account of 
bodies or satellites, whioh do not revolve at the j ““SS? 7 “ 8U ®*- 360 pages the early navigation of the Eastern seas by the 

mm. ip»a .W the pUnet. -SW!!. hS2.*2 ESj?”'' t? ■* 


Asiatic.— (Tustday, April 9.) ' 

Mn. Gbobgk Phillifs, late of H.M. China Con--, 
solar Service, read a paper on “Ma Huan’a 
Aooount of Bengal (1D0 a.d ).” Ma Huan was 
an interpreter who acoompanied Ohingho on an 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Manchmsthh QoermmSoctm. -(Thursday, tovo to be vrorked totoaU the "letters Messts. ^ITth^mkpTfarthatTtofare aridtoT^re 

__ D £■*"■»% B“tlrtt, Bcusfleld, Brandreth, Brown, been drawn np by the mariners of the expedition 

Tus Bev. F.F. Cornish, president, in the chair.— Nesbitt, SmaUpeioe and Wilson, and Miss Brown above referred to, and consequently date ftom the 
On toe motion of Dr. Ward, seconded by Mr. have returned sub-edited work during the year, Ter y commencement of the fifteenth century. 
Preisinger, it was resolved “ That this meeting mid are stfll going on. Fom sub-editow have All the mediaeval geographical names in Marco 

Blahaa Am n ■ ri ■« Ua annan nf AVw-i A laaa ■bVImU foilori Am satnvn onvfhiniv Ail fW Ml nOV M TV MTU At AMS -n < .am . ° . . « .am 


^to’s New English Dictionary, w]dch he and title of “Yung-ya-sheng-lan "-“A Genewl 
Mr. Bradley edit. 233; pagesi were finished lari Account of the Chores of the Ooean.” Mr. 
year, and 152 of D and 128 of F have been printed Phillips prefaced his paper with a short account of 
off beyond the parts already issued. 360 pages the eSy navigation ofthe Eastern seas by the 
will be ready byJnfr. Three and a half parte Persians, Indians, and Arabs; and also of early 
have bwn prepared tois year by Dr. Murray_and Chinese navigation in these regions, and of toe 
Ws staff, and two and a half parts by Mr. Bradley, porta in China from whioh the navigators sailed. - 
whose staff is stiU incomplete As regatos sub- Attention was directed to certain maps to be found 
editing, only fragments of the letters I, N, O, P, jn the “ Wn-pei-ohih,” a Chinese work treating of 
W remain to be done, though very many new slips war and militaty matters generally. The great 
£*<& “■JfES. SSf- . 7alue . of these maps is, that they are saidtAave 


wishes to express its sense of the great loss which failed to return anything. 40,000 new quotations 
the society has sustained in the death of Dr. have oome in during the year from Messrs. Mynn, 
Hager, one of its founders, its first secretary and Matthews (6250), Dormer (4700), FurnivaU, Brush- 
one of its vice-presidents ; and that toe secretary field, Joicey, Grey, Beesley, Henderson, Talbot, 
be requested to convey tois resolution to Mrs. Boyd, Bell, Paterson, Dixon, Duncan, Robinson 
Hager with the deep sympathy of the society.”— Ellis, Fowler, Garrison, Hooper, Peacock, Wilson, 
Thepreeident read a paper on “ Dido,” a tragedy and toe Misses Thompson, Mrs. Grey, &o. There 
by Fran von Stein, written about 1794, and first are 5,000,000 slips in the Scriptorium, about one- 
printed by Diintzer in 1867. He pointed out how fourth of which nave been or will be printed; yet 
Goethe, after his return from Italy—thanks to his tor every word a systematic search for earlier in- 

m to mi 


Polo ate to be found on these charts, and possibly 
a chart of this description was in existence 
in Marco Polo’s day. Mr. Phillips paid a just 
tribute to the late president of this society, Sir 
Henry Yale, who, in elucidating toe travels of 
Batata in Bengal by toe small sketch m ip he had 


ftnd ^ M ^ e6 „ Th ? m E? 0n i,2 1 ® 7 ’ m There tfwn in his Cathay, and the Way Thither, had. 
are 5,000,OWslips in the Soriptorium^about one- 2 t the same time? illustrated the work if the 
fourth of which have been or will be printed; yet Chinese traveller. Ma Huan. who wont over the 


ceaseless employment, his new interests, and toe stances 


ve been or will be printed; yet 
-sternatic search for earlier in- 
0 by toe Dictionary assistants. 


Ohinese traveller, Ma Huan, who went over toe 
same ground sixty or seventy years later. In the 
account of Bengal some of the Ohinese names 


society of hie artistic friends from Rome, Lips and The early history of modem scientific words gives given to the mn.H... there were happily 

Meyer, as well as his union with Ohristiane-no much trouble. The great need of toe Dictionary identified. The productions of toe country were 


Meyer, as well as hie union with Ubrtstiane-no muon trouble. The great need or tne inctionary Identified. The productions of toe country were 
longer felt the want of Oharlotte’s society, while now is a staff of special paid sub-editors in every fully described, as also ™«ny of its 
she had nothing to take the place of his. In toe branch of aotenoe, to save toe general editors from itg system of government, and its army. The 
narrow Weimar world they were bound to meat ; having to give tone to toe definition and history of oommander-in-ohief was ~h«a by oar - nhi—« 
and it was only by degrees that the common scientific words and getting quotations for them. tra«.n a r Ms rendering nf thn TnAW 

interest in her son Fltz, and, later, toe arrival of The Century and other modem Dictionaries have wor g SiDahSelar An account was also riven of 
Schiller and his wife, brought them slowly all had such staffs, and the Oxford Dictionary the Indian musicians sad jugglers, and toe feat 
together again. Thetragedy dates from the days oannotgeton at a proper pace without one. 0 f a man wrestling with a tiger in the streets 
of her bitterness. Dido is the well-known Queen Proofs have been read by Dr. Fitzedward Hall— wag described. With an account of two 
of Carthage, who has vowed eternal widowhood, whose services continue to be invaluable—Messrs, embassies from to an interesting 

but, like Iphigenia, is sought in marriage by H. H. Gibbs, Johnstone, Fowler, Amours, Bunby, naoer was brought toY close. 

TawKae THnn m# (leAnlln QUm V.. n _flwlriu. TYmms. . en-u%A Aka n D Um««A ® 


but, like Iphigenia, is sought in marriage by H. H. Gibbs, Johnstone, Fowler, Amours, Bunby, 
Iarbes, King of Getuiia. She has a confidential Sykes, and Dormer; and the Rev. O. B. Mount 


friend—Klissa — who is the Frau von Stein ; 
and at her court are three savants — Ogon 


and Mrs. Walkley have greatly helped. The death 
of Mr. Mitchell in Wales last autumn, the leaving 


the poet; Dodos the philosopher; and Aratns'the of Mr. Worrell, and the coming of new assistants FINE ART. 

historian, who intrigue against her, and give the have delayed progress; but more has been done -ni- vrtvx>’VT a w dk-ob -a a nnnnrj'r 

authoress the opportunity of satirising Knebel than might hare been expected. Most of the Be- THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH ACLUUAtl . 

for his views on toe French Revolution, and Goethe words are foreign, and not of much interest. The The work of this new enterprise, which is still 
for his assumed moral weaknesses, his deterioration gh of Relight is wrongly taken from light -, the on a humble scale, has resulted this season in 
in character, and even his personal appearanoe. earlier and better spelling is delite. Demarcation filling the greatest blank in Egyptian history, 
Alblcerio, too high priest, supports Dido; bntwhen, was the Una laid down by the Pope dividing the an fi doing so in the most unexpected manner- 
after vainly attempting to fly from Carthage, she New World between the Spanish imd Portuguese. To ^teof a new race in Egypt, and of towns 
sees no alternative hut to many Iarbre she pro- Demean wee- 1. to behave; 2 (ad- 1601) tobemean, d ^eteries in the heart tfthe country filled 

claims a sacrifice and plunges the knife into her lower, debase. Demesne is, like domain, from Lat. ... , • , .. . u- i; 

own bosom. The play high praise from dominieum, and meant: 1. possession, to hold in " lth ob )“ ta , ent H el y non-Egyptian, mmht 
Schiller, who could hardly have seen the satire it demesne; 2. toe demesue of the Crown, its terri- seemed absurd six months ago , yet that 

contained, as he proposed to got it printed by tory; then the private estate. Demi-john is Fr. *® *“® present result. Mr. Quibeu s work for 
Colta. Ufa. Cornish read a translation of some of Dame Jeanne, Lady Jane, a bottle with a pro- the Research Aooount has so closely interwoven 
the scenes. He then read part of a letter recently tuberent body. Denghy fever is a Bwaheli word, in subject with my own work in the same 
published from Knebel to Goethe, in which he Detritus was: 1. the action of wearing away, and district, that most of the results are common 
expressed his indignation at the pressure whioh was then used by geologists, innocent of Latin, for to both parties; but in the essential matter of 
the Weimar ladies put upon him to marry detritum, the result of detritus. Deuce is the lowest datimr. all the honours have fallen to him, and 


in cnarecter, ana even m personal appearanoe. 
Alblcerio, the high priest, supports Dido; but when, 


after vainly attempting to fly from Carthage, she New World between the Spanish and Portuguese, 
sees no alternative bnt to marry Iarbes, site pro- Demean was: l.to behave; 2. (a.d. 1601) to bemean, 
claims a sacrifice and plunges the knife into her lower, debase. Demons is, like domain, from Lat. 


expressed his indignation at the pressure whioh was then used by geologists, innocent of Latin, for to both parties; but in the essential matter of 

the Weimar ladies put upon him to marry detritum, the result of detritus. Deuce is the lowest dating, all the honours have fallen to him, and 

Luise Rudort, the late singer to toe court, and throw on the dice, and so anything worthless, an b a t for the Research work we should still be 
Goethe’s very cautious reply. In time these evil being. Devil occupies fourteen columns in the : n «... -i.-v M the aire of this new 

differences were composed, and the most favour- Dictionary; “ printer’s devil” occurs in 1683, and I*witi now briefly summarise the joint 

able aecnmit Of Goethe’. «lfe oeme. TT.o„ the Ae^l ... JTmetlme. <t .Oman Tt, “ . OO.AevI! P 60 !”®’ 1 77111 11077 OTimj i, 0 .iim»T« 


differences were composed, and the most favour- Dictionary; “printer'sdevil” oocurs 
able account of Goethe’s wife comes from Frau the devil was sometimes a woman. In 


a 20-devil 


\AUVIIUV a WHO V.UU1CO infill mu WAv LAO V AA WHO DUUlOblUlDO a WVI1KSU. JLU IS AVUCVU ~ li 

von Knebel, a translation of which was read.— way," a is the preposition on. H was put into j* 1118- _v;.v 

Mr. 8. E. Bally read a paper on a new metrical some d words to give them an Eastern look: dhoic new race has been found, vriudhjhad o 


French translation of Goetoe’s “Faust, Part I.,” 
by M. Georges Predez (Lausanne: Benda). 


was dow till 1823; dhurrie is the Indian duri. 
Dicker was a set of ten hides, for tents, &c. The 


After referring to the difficulty of translating old Germans paid their tribute in skins, and also 


any object or manufacture like the Egyptians : 
their pottery, their statuettes, their beads, their 
mode of burial are all unlike any other in 
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Egypt; and not a single usual Egyptian among Egyptians of the IVth Dynasty, 
scarab, or hieroglyph, or carving, or amulet, Beads were favourite ornaments, and were 
or bead, or vaae has been found in the whole made of cornelian, lazuli, transparent serpen- 
of the remains in question. That we are dealing tine, and glazed stone. 

with something entirely different from any age Pottery was the favourite art of these new 
of Egyptian Civilisation yet known, is therefore people: the variety, the fineness, and the 
oertam. That this was not a merely local quantity of it is surprising. Few graves are 


among Egyptians of the IVth D; 
Beads were favourite ornaments, and 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TOMB OF 8ENMUT: HATSHEPSU’S 
ARCHITECT. 

Drill Abu’l Negga, XTppn Egypt: April 1,1886. 
It may interest readers of the Academy 


variety is also oertain, as these strange remains without ten or a dozen vases, sometimes even 
are found over more than a hundred miles of as many as eighty. Most of these are of the 
country, from Abydos to Gebden: our own coarser kinds, merely used for containing the 
work was near the middle of this district, ashes of the great funereal fire; for though the 
between Balias and Negada. In this area, and bodies were never burned, a great burning was 


indeed side by side with these strange remains, made at each funeral, the ashes of which were 
are Egyptian towns and tombs with ^tterv, carefuUy^gathered and preserved, sometimes as of three chambers, all of which were elaborately 
beads, and scarabs of the Ivth, Xllth, XvTIIth, many as twenty or thirty large jars full. (Seethe pa i n ted 

and XIXth Dynasties, exactly like those found probably Amorite custom in 2 Chron. xvi. 14, v ^fortunately, it is now in a very bad state 

surikriydated m Northern Egypt. Thestrata m 19; Jer. xxnv. 50 The varieties of 0 f preservation, but I have just finished oopyiog 

of Egyptian civilisation were, therefore uniform pottery are the polished red haematite facing, ai f remains of the inscriptions and 

over the whole country, so far as we are con- the red with black tops (due to deoxidr— 


Few graves are ^ ] mow that Prof. Steindorff and I discovered 
sometimes even a {ew dayg ag0 the tomb of 8eiuimt , the 

these are of the celebrated architect employed by Queen 
f ° on “^ IUI, K th® Hatshepsu to plan and superintend the building 
; for though the of hflr beautiful temple at Bfir el Bahaii. The 
eat burnmg was tomb is situated in the uppermost stratum of 
» of which were the Qebel Sheikh Abd el Gumeh, and consists 


of Egyptian mvuisauon were therefore uniform potteiyarethepoushea rea haematite facing, ^ that remains of the inscriptions and 
over the whole county, so far as we are oon- the red with black tops (due to deoxidation stings. A full account of the tomb will be 
earned. No local differences can account for m the ashes), and the light brown with wavy f~ H i«hed In an earlv nnmher of the 
the novelties. The age of the new raoe is fixed by handles, like the Amorite pottery. A later JjL'tieArt'ft fur aamtische Soroche und Alter- 
the juxtaposition of their burials with those of stage of pottery was of coarser brown and of thumakund/bv Prof Steindorff and mvself 
the IVth and the XIDh Dynasties, and of their much altered forms, copying somewhat from 7 


the Ivth and the Xllth Dynasties, and of their much altered forms, copying somewhat from 
towns with burials of the Xllth and XVIIIth Egyptian types of the Old Kingdom. Tho 
Dynasties. These evidences prove that they wavy-handle jars went through a series of 
belong to the age between the IVth and changes, forming a continuous scale by which 
Xllth Dynasties; and the known history further their relative ages can be seen. Animal- 
limits the date to between the Vllth and IXth shaped vases and many curious sports are 
Dynasties, or about 3000 b.c. found in the zed-faced pottery. Besides these 

The race was very tall and powerful, with forms, three kinds of pottery seem to 
strong features: a hooked nose, long-pointed have been imported : buff vases imitat- 
beard, and brown, wavy hair are shown by ing stone, with red spirals and figures 


Percy E. Newberry. 


their carvings and bodily remains. There was 
no trace of the negro tjpe apparent, and in 
general they seem closely akin to the allied 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR AT SOUTH 
- • SHIELDS. 

found in the red-faced pottery. Besides these 8 <raU» g hleld] . Apri i 10( ^ 

forms, three kinds of pottery seem to Qa Monday last ( Apr il 8) a Roman altar 
have been imported: buff vases imitat- waa discovered in this town at the comer of 
ing stone, with red spirals and figures Baring and Tra j an . B treeta, about 100 yards 
of ammak and men; red polished vases dn0 * uth 0 , t £ e south-west angle of the 

Roman station. The ground was being pre- 


There was of animals 
at, and in with figures 


races of the Libyans and Amorites. Their like the earliest Italic pottery. Besides these 
burials are always with the body contracted, designs, a great variety of marks are scratched 
and not mummified, lying with head to south on the local pottery; but not a single hiero- 
and face to west, just the reverse of the oon- glyph, or sign derived from Egyptian writing, 
tracted bodies at Medum. Although most of has been found. Another faot showing the 


J 1 , |_ 1 1 _ .,1 . . “ 1 , . , ikuuiou OIOUUUI AUD Kivuuu new 

and black bowls with incised patterns, most ared for ba ilding purposes. The stone is 

like the earhest Italic pottery. Besides these g ft> 10 h. high, 16 in. wide-top and bottom, 

desmns, a great variety of marks are scratched and 13 in . ^ back to front. On one side 

°? pottery, but nota mogle kiero- ^ a praqfericiUuTn, on the other a patera y while 

rvlvmh av airvfi nomm/l tvniyi Kivuvirmn usmvinff .A ■ . . ■ . ■ . • * .. . 


, or sign derived from Egyptian writing, on * a bird; on the top ire the focus 

can f/Minn a nntnoT fs/ir ohAwino* tho _ » .. . . * . . . a 


the graves have been disturbed, yet sufficient isolation of these people from the Egyptians is, 
examples remain untouohed among the 2000 that all of this fine pottery is hand-made: the 
graves opened by us to show that the bodies wheel was unknown. 


, 1 « ~ J • ,1 1 i V f .1 UU UUU MWa AO IS A/AAVA , WAA WAAW WWW .ww — 

Iws been found. Another fact showing the and ho ms. 0n ^ f aoe , in a moulded panel, 
isolation of these people from the Egyptians w, ^ the - m five lines: 

that all of this fine pottery is hand-made: the r 


were generally mutilated before burial. 


The source of this new raoe cannot be dis- 


DEAE • BR[l] 

GANTIAE 1 

large and important tomb showed four skulls cussed until the hundreds of skulls and sacrvm 

placed between stone vases on the floor, a skeletons which we have obtained are brought congenn[i]c 

separate heap of loose bones of several bodies over and studied. Though some objects point cvs * v • s • l • m 

together, and around the sides human bones strongly to an Amorite connexion, others The letters in the first line are 2 in. long, in 

broken open at the ends and scooped out. Such indicate a western source; and it must be the last line 1$ in,, in the others 1J in. 

treatment certainly points to ceremonial anthre- remembered that probably the Amorites were One oomer of the altar has been knooked off, 

pophagy. Other graves are found with all the a branch of the fair Libyan race. The and the last letter of the first line has been 


pophagy. Other graves are found with all the 
bones separated and sorted in classes. The 


One oomer of the altar has been knooked off, 


a branch of the fair Libyan race. The and the last letter of the first line has been 
geographical position is all in favour of the broken away; with these exceptions the altar is 

_ _ L_•_*_ • A_ TE_A XI_At- - m , rr», _ P J_ 


pteferenoe in shoals of watercourses; showing Memphis, showing that no people had thrust where it can be seen. 

that the raoe came from a rocky country, themselves up the Nile Valley. The only other record in this island of the 

where excavation could not be made except in The other work of the season has been also Dea Briganita is on an altar discovered at 
alluvium. The great development of the legs of interest. A large number of tombs of the Birrens, near Middleby, in Dumfriesshire, about 
points to their having come from bills, and not IVth Dynasty, with staircases, were found by a hundred years ago. This is now in the Anti- 
from a coast or valley. The frequency of Mr. Quibell. The Egyptian town of Nubt quarian Museum at Edinburgh: it is No. 1062 
forked hunting lances shows their habit of was found, from which Set was called Set- of the Corpus Insc. Lai., vol. viL 
chasing the gazelle. Nubti, and some fine sculptures of Set were Robt. Blair. 


chasing the gazelle. Nubti, and some fine sculptures of Set were 

Metal and flint were both in use by these unearthed. This name Nubt was doubtless 
people. Copper adzes show that the wood was transformed into Ombos, like the greater Nubt 
wrought, and finely carved bulls’ legs to a ooubh = Ombos up the river; and this explains 


Robt. Blair. 


ROTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


illustrate the work. Copper harpoons were Juvenal's aooount of the Tentyrites and ~ ~ ' 

imitated from the form in bone. Copper needles Ombites being neighbours. On the top of the A QUITE exceptional number of exhibitions will 
indicate the use of sewn garments, and the great plateau, 1400 feet over the Nile, I found open next week : (11 the summer exhibition of 
multitude of spindle-wheels in the town proves the untouched home of palaeolithic man, the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
how common weaving must have been. Flint strewn with wrought flints, some of which are in Pajl Mall East; (2) the loan collection of 
was magnificently worked, far more elaborately the finest of such work yet known. A later pictures at the Art Gallery, Guildhall—to be 
than by the Egyptians of any age: the splendid style of flints were also found embedded in the formally opened to-day (Saturday), at 2.30 p.m., 
examples in the Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers gravel of the old high Nile, thus extending by the Lord Mayor; (3) a collection of piotures 
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than by the Egyptian* of any age: the splendid style of flints were also found embedded in the formally opened to-day ( Saturday), at 2.30 p.m., 
examples in the Ashmolean and Pitt-Rivers gravel of the old high Nile, thus extending by the Lord Mayor; (3) a collection of piotures 
Museums at Oxford are now seen to belong to the discovery of General Pitt-Rivers in the in oil of the early British school, at the Dowdee- 
this people. Both knives and forked lances Theban gravels. well Galleries; (4) sketches and drawings of 

are found. Stone vases of all material, from An English school of archaeology has been a birds, by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, at the Fine Art 
alabaster to granite, were favourite possessions: working reality this season in Egypt. Besides Society’s—both in New Bond-street; (5) a col- 
they are beautifully wrought, but entirely Mr. Quibell on the Research Account, I have lection of oil paintings by the late Charles 


are found. Stone vases of all material, from An English school of archaeology has been a birds, by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, at the Fine Art 
alabaster to granite, were favourite possessions: working reality this season in Egypt. Besides Society’s—both in New Bond-street; (5) a col- 
they are beautifully wrought, but entirely Mr. Quibell on the Research Account, I have lection of oil paintings by the late Charles 
made by hand, without any turning or lathe had Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Price, and Mr. Duncan Jones, R.C.A., at the Graves’ Galleries, Pall 
work. A very puzzling class of objects long actively engaged with me, in addition to others Mall; and (6) a number of pictures and por- 
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known in Egypt are the slate figures of birds who have come for a shorter stay. But for traits by Mr. H. J. Thaddeus — inducting 
and animals, rhombi, squares, &c. These now such full help it would have been impossible “ Christ before Caiaphas ” and a full-length 
prove to be the toilet palettes for grinding to do so much in the time. portrait of Mr. Gladstone—at Messrs. Weedon’s 

m a l a chit e, probably for painting the eyes, as W. M. Flinders Petrie. Gallery, in Old Bond-street. 
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An arrangement has been come to between 
the trustees of the National Gallery rad the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum, 
by which certain pictures by the old masters 
of various schools which were imperfeotly 
seen in the South Kensington Museum 
will be lent to the National Gallery, the 
National Gallery lending in return a collection 
of water-colour drawings by De Wint and 
Oattermole, and some sketches by Turner. The 
pictures lent from South Kensington inolude a 
large fresoo by Pietro Perugino, and a head 
of St. Peter Martyr, by Giovanni Bellini. 

The anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries will be held at Burlington House 
on Tuesday next, at 2 p.m. 

The “ Pall Mall Pictures” for 1895 will, in 
consequence of an arrangement made with the 
proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette, be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Virtue & Co. early in May. 

We quote the following Beuter’s telegram 
from Athens: 

“The excavations by the American School at 
the Heraion of Argos, under the direction of Prof. 
Waldstein, which were resumed this spring, have 
been very successful. Two hundred and fifty men 
have been employed on the work. Besides the two 
temples and five other buildings previously dis¬ 
covered, a large well-pret erved colonnade forty- 
five metres long has now been found twenty-five 
feet below the surface, south of the second temple. 
The discoveries include parts of metopes, two 
marble beads of the best Greek period, a hundred 
objects in bronze and gold, gems, vases, and terra 
cottas of the Homeric period, as well as numerous 
scarabs, several Mjcenean tombs, with Argive in- 
rcriptions on bronze, probably of a religious 
character. The excavations, which are now in the 
fourth season, will be completed this year.” 


THE STAGE. 

THE “ ANTIGONE “ AT EDINBURGH. 

A production of the “ Antigone ” of Sophocles 
in the original Greek was given on April 5 and 
6, in the hall of the Edinburgh Academy, by 
present and former pupils and masters. The 
performances were in aid of the completion of 
the purchase of a collection of portraits, 
engravings, &c., illustrations of classical times, 
winch has been got together by the archaeo¬ 
logical enthusiasm of Dr. Gardiner, one of the 
senior classical masters. The stage arrange¬ 
ments were as nearly as possible those of an 
ancient Greek theatre. The shallow proscenium 
or actor’s stage, representing the front of 
Creon’s palace, had the conventional three 
doors, and the exits towards country and town 
to right and left. The Chorus, which was com¬ 
posed of sixteen boys and masters, and a 
Coryphaeus, was accommodated upon an 
orchestra raised above the level of the floor, but 
about four feet lower than that of the stage. 
When the stage was empty, the Chorus rose, 
sang their music, and performed their evolu¬ 
tions round the Altar of Bacchus, which was 
decked with flowers and fruit; but when the 
action of the play was proceeding, they reclined 
in picturesque attitudes round the Altar and 
upon the steps which conducted from the 
orchestra to the right and left portions of the 
proscenium. 

The performance was attended with the 
greatest interest bv a number of scholars and 
lovers of art in Edinburgh. The part of Anti¬ 
gone was represented by Mr. R. B. Black, who 
was a couple of'years ago a member of the.scbool. 
His treatment of the part was masterly and 
interesting,. although it has provoked a good 
deal of criticism. Differing from the common 
conception of the part, he represented Antigone 
not as a hard and defiant woman, a bit of a 


shrew in fact, but as a saint and martyr of the 
heroic age. The line— 

etroi trvrixttir, iWk ovp$iA«tr (<puv 

may be taken as the key of his interpretation. 
In the famous farewell scenes he was at his 
very best, and left in the minds of the reflec¬ 
tive spectator an impression of religious purity 
and beauty which cannot readily be forgotten. 
Mr. Laming, who played Creon, was, in con¬ 
ception, gesture, and bearing, admirable ; but 
he somewhat lacked clearness of enunciation, 
exoept in the last scene. This, according to 
the version selected, ended with a most effective 
tableau, in which the heart-broken monarch 
was seen kneeling between the corpse of his 
son, which lay on a bier to the left of the 
stage, and the self-slain body of his wife, which 
was disclosed within the palace, lying at the 
steps of the domestic altar. The part of the 
Guard was played with great spirit by J. G. 
Jameson; but the comic element, which it is 
impossible entirely to ignore, was perhaps a 
little overdone. Mr. Malcolm, in his cuirass 
of fish-scales and leopard-Bkin mantle, 
looked the part of Prince Haemon to 
perfection, and the gradual transition 
from respectful pleading to furious in¬ 
dignation was admirably rendered. The 
Teiresias of Mr. Henry Johnstone, one of the 
masters, was dignified and powerful: while, 
from a declamatory point of view, Mr. A. 8. 
Pringle's rendering of the famous speech of the 
First Messenger of evil tidings left little to be 
desired. The effect of the action was height¬ 
ened by the gestures of horror or indignation 
made by the Chorus of Theban Elders at the 
various crises of the play ; and there can be no 
doubt that the charm of the representation was 
greatly increased by the spirit and precision 
with which the beautiful, but exacting, music 
of Mendelssohn was rendered. 

The principal dresses were designed by Mr. 
Laming, to whose exceptional theatrical know¬ 
ledge rad skill as translator, stage constructor, 
stage manager, trainer, and even scene painter, 
the success of the production was largely due. 
The light was most successfully managed, so 
that the Chorus showed mysteriously against 
the brilliant background of the proscenium. 

Altogether, the performance can probably 
compare with anything else of the kind yet 
produced, and we hope that it is a prophecy 
of other successful revivals from the Greek 
drama in time to come. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. August Manns, whom we must con¬ 
gratulate on his recovery and return to 
active work, conducted, at the Palace Concert 
last Saturday, a Pianoforte Concerto in E 
(Op. 12) by Mr. Eugen d’Albert, who is now 
regarded, and justly, as one of the best pianists 
of Germany. He was trained in London; and 
already, in 1881, a Pianoforte Concerto of his 
was produced here at a Richter Concert, a 
work which excited great hopes. The young 
composer soon afterwards went to Germany, 
and there made the discovery that he had 
learnt nothing in his native country. That, 
however, was a point on which he was, 
probably, not the best judge. Since he left us 
he has certainly learnt muon—much of Brahms, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Liszt, and also Wagner. All 
these composers have strongly influenced him, 
and especially Liszt, both in form and contents. 
All this is right enough: it shows an im¬ 
pressionable, artistic nature. But what one 
looks for in a composer is originality, and of 
that quality the traoes in the Concerto are not 
strong. Mr. d’Albert is, however, a skilful 
writer, his orchestration excellent, and his style 


of writing for the solo Instrument brilliant: 
thus-the work is interesting and effective. It 
was admirably interpreted by Miss Ethel Sharpe. 
The programme oontained also Sterndale 
Bennett’s graceful Symphony in G minor, and 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, “ Fest-Klange.” 

Miss Adelina de Lara gave an interesting 
recital at the Steinway Ball last week. The 
programme included three concerted pieces: 
Brahma’ Pianoforte Quartet in A, Dvorak’s 
“ Dumky ” Trio, and Schumann’s Andante and 
Variations for two pianofortes, two violoncellos, 
and horn. Schumann afterwards arranged 
this piece for only two pianofortes, and it is 
usually given in that form. It was, of course, 
interesting to hear the earlier version ; but the 
change made by the composer was certainly for 
the better. The two pianists, who played 
well, were the concert-giver and Miss Sybil 
Palisser. 

There was plenty of music on Good Friday. 
There were fine performances of the “ Messiah ” 
at the Albert Hall, and of the “ Redemption ” 
at Queen’s Hall. At a miscellaneous evening 
concert in the latter hall, Mr. Bispham sang 
some of the Good Friday music from 
“ Parsifal,” with organ accompaniment. The 
effect with organ was not altogether good; but 
the selection was oertainly not haokneyed, and 
the appearance of Wagner’s name in a pro¬ 
gramme of sacred music was a novelty. 
Mascagni’s name, though with far less right, 
was also introduced. Miss Beatrice Frost, a 
young vooalist whose debut we noticed last 

J ear, sang at Mr. Austin’s concert at St. 
ames’s Hall. She had a good voioe, but the 
“ From thy Love" from the “Redemption” 
scarcely suited her: she was heard to greater 
advantage in an air from Massenet’s “ St. Marie 
Magdeleine.” 

J. S. Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

On Saturday next, at the Royal Institution, 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch will begin a course of 
three lectures upon “ Music and Musioal In¬ 
struments of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” dealing respectively 
with England, France, and Italy. The lectures 
will be illustrated with pieoes played on 
original instruments. 
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of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
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G^A^ENDON PRESS LIST. 


Special attention is called, to the following selection from, the 

LEXICOGRAPHICAL WORKS PUBLISHED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 

PRESENT STATE OF TEE WORK. 




* 

£ s. d. 

Vol. L {:*] 

Edited by Dr. Murray 

. Half-morocco 

... 2 12 6 

Vol. II. C 

Edited by Dr. Murray 

. Half-morocco 

... 2 12 6 

voi. in. d 

Edited by Dr. Murray * ... 

4 D-Deceit 

.(Deceit-Dtject 

... 0 3 6 
...0 2 6 


Tol. HI B Edited by Mr. Hsintr Biudi.it... 

! F Edited by Mr. Hxxsi Biudlsy ...} ranged - -Fee 
0 ) r. „ f To be Edited by Mr. Heuby Bradlit. 

H 1 1 preparation | ^ Edited by Dr. Murray. 


Vol. IT. 


£ b. d. 

j E—Every.o iz s 

•" 1 Everybody-Eiod ... o 5 o 

fF-Fbng. 0 8 6 

"IFaiwed-Fee . o 8 6 


-".This monumental work.Never before has the English language been treated lexicographically in a manner so truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University 

of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated Press to a work more worthy of its ancient renown .”—The Tima. 


AN ANGLO SAXON DICTIONARY. By Joseph 

BOSWORTH* D.l)., late Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. A New Edition. Com¬ 
pleted by T. N. TOLLER, M.A. 4to. Parts I—III., each lfe. Part IV., § L, 8s. 6d. 
§2., in the press. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 

: ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Second Edition. 
4k), cloth, £2' 4s. 

A MIDDLE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing 

Words used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fiftoorth Century. By 
FRANCIS HENRY-STRATMANN. A New Edition, Re-arranged, Revised, and 
Enlarged by HENRY BRADLEY, M.A. Small 4to, £1 11s. 6d. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY of MIDDLE 

ENGLISH, a.d'. 1150-1680. By A. L.’MAYHEW, M.A., and W. W. SKEAT, LitLD.' 
Crown 8vo, 7sl 6d. . . 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By W. W. SKEAT, LitLD. Fourth Edition. 1 Crown 
8vo, 5s. 0d. 

AN ICELANDIC - ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Based on the MS. Collections of the late RICHARD CLEASBY.. Enlarged and 
Completed by the late Dr. VIGF08SON. With an Introduction, and Lifo of Richard 
Cleasby, by G. WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 4to, cloth, £3 7s. 

LEXICON. By Henry 

Seventh Edition, Revised 


A GREEK-ENGLISH 


GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
and Augmented fhronghodt. ‘ 4to, cloth, £1 16s. 

•' : i , i .. j • 


A CONCORDANCE to the SEPTUAGINT and 

the other GREEK VERSIONS of the OLD TESTAMENT (including the Apocryphal 
Books). By the late EDWIN HATCH, M.A., and H. A. REDPATH, M.A. 
Parts I.—IV. A —MTPE'FlKO'lS. Imperial 4to, eaoh 81s. Part V. in the pres,. 

Until the publication of Parl'V., but not afterwards. Subscriptions map be paid in advance, 
at £4 4f. far the Six Parts. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Ety- 

mologically and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, German, Anglo-Saxon, and other cognate Indo-European languages. By 
Sir M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, D.C.L.,S Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 4to, cloth, 
£4 14s. 6d. 

THESAURUS SYRIACUS: collegeruut Quat$- 

mi're, Bernstein, Lorsbaoh, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roedigor: auxit digessit exposuit 
editit R. PAYNE SMITH, S.T.P. Small folio. Faso. I.—VI., each £1 Is. Fasc. 
VII., £1 11s. 6d. . Fuse, VIII., £1 16s. Fasc. IX., *1 6s. Vol. I., containing 
Fasc. I.—V., cloth £5 6s. 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the 

OLD TESTAMENT, with an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic, based on 
the Thesaurus and Lexicon of GESENIUS, by FRANCIS BROWN, D.D., S. R. 
DRIVER, D.D., and 0. A. BRIGGS, D.D. Parts I.—III. Small 4to, 2s. 8d. each. 

INDEX KEWENSIS : an Enumeration of the 

Genera and Species of Flowering Plants from the time of Linnaeus to the year 1885. 
inclusive. Edited by Sir J. D. HOOKER and B. D. JACKSON. Parts I.—III. 
4to. Price to Subscribers, £2 2s. each net. • • . - 

• # * The Work will be completed in Four Parts , to be issued to Subscribers at Eight Guineas net. 

FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, Strati- 

graphically and Zoologically Arranged. Part I., PALAEOZOIC. By B. 
ETHERIDGE, F.R.8S. (Lond. and Edin.), F.G.S. 4to, £1 10s. 


In 1 vol., erdwn 8vo, cloth, 7e. OJ. 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a Complete 

Edition of his Works. Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Editor or the “Oxford Chaucer.*' 
6 voIb., £4 18s.; and “Piers the Plowman,” £L lls. 0d. 

“If the Library Edition of Professor Skeat’s ‘Chaucer’ is one which no gentleman’s 
library should be without, the Student’s Edition is one which every lover of literature 
should acquire .”—National Observer . 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

THE EARLY OXFORD ^RESS, 1468-1640: a 

, Biography of Printing and Publishing at Oxford. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN. M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
•** The present bibliography possesses, it is l>elieved, four features of novelty: the better repre¬ 
sentation of the title-page by the use of Roman and Italic capitals as well as ordinary type; the 
mention of the chi*f type used in each book; the furnishing of the first words of certain pages, to 
facilitate the identification of imperfect copies ; and the insertion of actual pages of books printed at 
Oxford, selected from works which are cheap and common. 

Just published, New Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 80s. 

VOL. II.—THE WORKS OF MENCIUS. 

THE CHINESE CLASSICS: with a Translation, 

Critical and Exogetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By JAMES 
LEGGE, D.D., LL.D. In Eight Volumes. Royal 8vo. 

Also Published. 

Vol. I., £1 10s. Vol. IV., in Two Parts, £L 10s. each. 

Vol. III., in Two Parts, £1 10b. each. Vol. V., in Two Parts, £1 10s. each. 


FASC. IV., EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM JOHANNEM. 

Just published, 4to, stiff paper covers, 10s. 6d. 

NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 

Sarisburiensis; in operil societatem adsumto HENRICO IU LI A NO WHITE, A.M., 
, Societatis S. Andreae, Collegit Theologici Sarisbunensis Uice-Principali. 

Already published. 

FASO. I. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM MATTHEUM- 12s. 6d. 
FASC. II. EUANGELIUM SEOUNDUM MARCUM. 7s- 6d. 
FASC. m. EUANGELIUM SEOUNDUM LUOAM. 12s. 6d. 

The Guaidian says of Fasc. III. 

“England may be proud of this edition of the Vulgate. There is a distinct flavour 
about it, a flavour of old-world learning, of Benedictine folios, and time-honoured classical 
editions from the days when loarning had but a single language. 

Just published, domy 8vo, cloth, lls. 

PHILO about the CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE; or, 

Tha Fourth Book of the Treatise concerning Virtues. Critically Edited, with a 
Defence of its Genuineness, by FRED, C, CONYBEARE, M.A., late hollow of 
Univorsity Collogo, Oxford. With a Facsimile. 


BERKELEY.—THE WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of MIND. Translated from the 

-- * — • - - - - ------ - — En cyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Five Introductory Essays; By 

WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

4 vols., 8vo, £2 18s. 

THE LIFE, LETTERS, Ac., separately, 16s. A 


D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyno. Including many of his Writings hitherto Un¬ 
published. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by A. CAMPBELL FRASER, Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D. - - 


— SELECTIONS. With Introduction and Notes. For 

the Use of Students in the Universities. By the Same Editor. Fourth Edition. I 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 


PRANCE. With 

By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 


numerous Maps, 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


HISTORY of 

Plans, and Tables. 

ponii 10 a 6d 

Vol. I.. to 1*63. Third Edition. Vol. II., 1463-1824. Second Edition. 
Vol. III., 1624—1793. Third Edition. 
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SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES ,— Volume I. 

THE TROUBADOURS and COURTS of LOVE. 

By J. F. ROW BOTHAM, M.A. (Oxon.). With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“A most erudite and eloquent volume, of which every page betrays profound and painstaking re¬ 
search beyond all praise ,’*—Daily Chronicle. *' The subject is one which will never cease to have 
itsfasc ination so long as men interest themselves in the beginnings of poe'ry and in the spirit of art 
and rownance. Mr. Jtowbotham handles it with special knowledge and sympathy. Well compacted 
and we?U balanced .”—Scotsman. “ Capitally illustrated, and in all respects welcome .'*—Notes 
and Q ueries. 

Forthcoming* Volumes of the Series will be by 

Pr-of. Cunningham, F. W. Cornish, Prof. Vinogradoff, George G. Chisholm, 
F. A. Indkrwick, Q.C., Lucy Toulmin Smith, ,S. O. Addy, Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, 
W. Laird Clowis, Kknelm D. Cotes (the Editor of the Series), and others. 


CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES of SPARTA 

and ATHENS. By Dr. G. GILBERT. Translated by E. J. BROOK8, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s Coll., and T. N1CKLIN. M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s Coll. With 
an Introductory Note by J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. Pp. lii.—-463, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

** One of the very best handbooks of Greek Constitutional Antiquili-s. This important volume, 
* he value, of which has been considerably improved in this second edition. Not only has it been 
thoroughly rev.sed by the light of recent research , but it has been further enriched by the results of the 

discovery of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of Athens.’ . Fully deserves to be warmly welcomed by every 

English student of Greek history , and to be extensively used in schools and colleges ,”—Dr. Sahdys. 


Pp. xvi.- 460, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ANNALS OP THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. 

By RUSSELL M, GARNIER, B.A. 

“ gamier, author of the excellent 1 History of the Enjlieh Lauded Interest ,' has followed tip 
those instructive studies in our economical and social history by a not less instructive study in the 
history of rural labour .”—Times. ■ • 

CHAPTER HEADINGS.—Origin of the Employer—Origin of the Labourer—Medieval 
Local Government - Conflicting Interests on the Waste-Origin of the Labour Laws- 
Mediaeval Peasant Life—Theft of the Sick Funds—The Rebellion of'Ketf—The State's Re¬ 
cognition of Poverty—The Labourer at his Work and at'his Play—The Scottish Peasant 
before and after the Time of tho Union—The Cottage as a Factory—The Cottage Larder— 
The Means of Poor Relief—The Ways of Poor Relief-When Parishes wore Prisons—The 
Degradation of the Labourer—The Paiiper at tho Tribunal of Public Opinion—The Final 
Blow to British Boggary—The Parish as a Home—The Enfranchisement of Labour—Tho 
Social Elevation of the Labourer—The Intellectual Elevati&n of the Labourer—Tho Moral 
Elevation of the Labourer-Tho Golden Age of Labour—Tho Apotheosis of Labour-Index 
of Authorities—General Index. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST. 

2 volfl., large 8vo, 21s. 

11 Has achieverl the difficult task of clothing the dry bones of history with the flesh and blood 
of vivid pictorial descriptions of rural and domestic life .”—Journal of the Rojal Agricultural 
Society. “ A realty brilliant book .”—Morning Poat. 


LIBRARY OF PHIL080PHY. 

New Volumes. 

1. NATURAL SIGHTS By D- G- Ritchie, 

M.A., Professor in the University of St. Andrews. 
10s. 6d. 

41 A keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker, who is 
il so an acute dialectician .”—Times. ” A most valuable and im¬ 
portant addition to the Library of Philosophy , in which several 
books of first-jate merit have already appeared .”— Glasgow 
Herald. 

2 LOGIC. By Prof. 0. Sigwart. Translated 

by H. DENDY. 2 vole., 21s. 

"A storehouse of all topics of logical discussion. A most valu¬ 
able contribution to a most valuable seiHes, and marks the successful 
accompl shment of another stage in that systematic process of 
bringing English a*d German philosophy into line for which 
English students alrtady owe so much to the publishers. The 
translation is excellently done .”—National Observer, 


HUMAN and ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Prof. W. WUNDT. 8vo, 15s. 

“ One of the best cxvting expositions of experimental psy¬ 
chology .”—Nature. “ English readers will be grateful for this 

excellent translation . We can cordially recommend this valuable 

contribution to mental scintee /’—Westminster Review. •* As 
Sachs is to botany so is Wundt top 8 ych<Aogy.”—T$ 2 A\irvA Science. 

THE MESSAGE of MAN: a Book of 

Ethical Scriptures drawn from many Sources, and 
Arranged. Pp. 336, 4s. 6d. [Second Edition ready. 

“ It is (xctHenl, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the 
highest kind. It appeals to the highest and best instincts. ’’—Glasgow 
Herald. “ Everywhere the book seeks to shape to fine issues the 
moral life; its owlookon life is wide and generous, and the appeal 
of the highest motive is brought in many of these aphorisms to the 
services of the lowliest duties. The arrangement of the work is 
admirable.”— Speaker. 

THE GOSPEL of BUDDHA according to 

OLD RECORDS. Told by Dr. PAUL CARUS. 0s. 

A simple exposition in the words of the original Gospels (trans¬ 
lat'd) of the life and doctrines of Buddha, as they bear upon the 
re’rgious thought of the present day. 

THE GLOBE-TROTTER in INDIA TWO 

HUNDRED YEARS AGO, and other INDIAN 
. STUDIES. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B. A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Bombay University, and Professor of 
English Literature at Elphinstouo College. 4s. 6d. 

**A collection of thoughtful and suggestive papers on a variety 
of subjects connected wi h India.”— Literary World. 

A COMPLETE EXPOSE OF MODERN THEOSOPHY. 

MADAME BLAVATSKY and her THEO- 

SOPHY. By ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of “Modern 
Mystics and Modern Magic/* 6s. 

“A very careful examination of the whole of the so-called 
religion or philosophy which at one time made so much way in 
Western Europe.”— Daily Telegraph. 


80CIAL 8CIENCE SERIES. 

(1.) LOCAL TAXATION and FINANCE By 

G. H. BLUNDEN. 2s. 0d. 

“ It gives cj» handy form a brief historical sketch of local taxa¬ 
tion, a description of the existing system, and successively treats 
of valuation and assessment. Treasury subventions and allocated 
t-ixe.i, the incidence of rates, the basis of local taxation, the question 
of division between owners and occupiers, the taxition of ground 
values, and the subject of betterment.” —Glasgow Herald. 

(2.) ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By 

ROBERT A. WOODS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Tho Labour Movement — Socialism — University ; 
Settlements—University Extension — Social Work 
of the Church—Charity and Philanthropy—Moral 
and Educational Progress. j 

(3 ) A HANDBOOK of SOCIALISM. By 

W. D. P. BLISS. 2g. 6d. [Shortly. 

(4) THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. By J. J. 

ROUSSEAU. Translated and Edited, with a 
lengthy Study of the Work, by H. J. TOZER, M.A. 
With a Preface by Dr. B. BOSANQUET. 2s. 6d. 

[Shortly. 

(5.) LABOUR upon the LAND. A Series 

of Papers by various Experts. Edited by J. A. 
HOBSON, M.A. 2s. 0d. 

(6) PERILS to BRITISH TRADE : how to 

Avert Them. By EDWIN BURGI8. 2s. 6d. 

TOWARDS UTOPIA: Speculations in Social 

Evolution. By a FREE LANCE. 3s. Gd. 

“ Its value is in its wealth of helpful suggestions for improved 
daily living ; in its practical grip of economic facts in their im¬ 
mediate relevancy to a givtn situation ; above all in the revelation 
of the author’8 personality. Every word of (hi book is written by 
a living human being.” —Economic Review. 

HOW CAN IT BE DONE? or, Constructive 

Socialism. By JOHN RICHARDSON (of Roby * Co., 
Lincoln). Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ An interesting little book. Mr. Richardson writes p’.crsanVy 
and thoughtfully .”—Bristol Times. 


THREE NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 

(1) EUANCONDIT: a Story of Australia 

in the Sixties. By HENRY GOLDSMITH. 8s. 0d. 

“ A remarkably good novel . The influence of Dickens is 

inirked on Mr. Goldsmith’s narrative, and it is a healthy in¬ 
fluence ”—Glasgow Herald. 

(2) WITH FEET of CLAY. By Alice Mary 

- DALE. 3s. 6d. 

“ W.ritetn with some spirit, and with skill in delineating the 
character of women.”— Scotsman. 

(3.) MORTGAGED YEARS : an Australian 

Story. By R. K. DEE. 2a 8d. 

“ The story hinges on a tragedy, a murder, and a sufficiently 
thrilling one. . It is cleverly worked out .”—Bookseller. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 

TRANSPLANTED MANNERS: a Novel. 

By ELIZABETH B. EVANS. 3s. 6d. 

44 Mrs. Evans has done it uncommonly well, that is, tf a por¬ 
trait’s merit is to be measured by the photographic fidelity of the 
likeness .”—Pall Mall Gazette. “ The fascination of the whole 
w not to be resisted .”—Notts Guardian. 


COMPLETION OF PROF. VINES’ BOTANY. 

A STUDENT'S BOTANY. Part IL (com- 

pletingthe Work). 7s. 6d.; or the whole in One Volume, 
8vo, 483 Illustrations, 15s.; Cases for biuding the Two 
Parts in One Volume, Is. 0d. 

SYSTEMATIC BOTANY: Handbook of. 

By Prof. E. WARMING. With a Revision of the 
“Fungi,” by Dr. E. KNOBLAUCH. Edited by Prof. 
M. C. POTTER. With 610 Illustrations. ISs. 

THE CELL: its Anatomy and Physiology. 

By Dr. O. HERTWIG. Edited by H. J. CAMPBELL, 
M.D. (of Guy’s Hospital). Fully Illustrated. [ Shortly . 

HARTMANN von 'AUKS “DER ARME 

HEINRICH.” Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by 
JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. With Facsimile of MS. 
Is. 6d. ' 

1895—SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE.-2s. 6d. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 

Edited by Three Public School Men (Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester). _ 

NEW POETRY. 

FASCICULUS VEBSIGULORUM. By J- 

SAXON MILLS. 2s. 6d. 

44 They are all clever, and some of them really poetic.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

VOX AM0RI8 DEI- By Francis Osmaston- 

2s. 6d. 

•* A writer of distinct poetic ability, and many of his sonnets 
•lie to Miltonic heights. The poetry is pure, often powerful , and 
ts bright thoughts always suggest thoughts that are stilt brighter.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

ANGELINE, and other Poems- By Farel 

V. C. SERJEANT. 2s. Od. 

** Always sincere in expression, and in point of technical 
iccomplishment well done” —Scotsman. 

V0I0ES from AUSTRALIA: a Book of 

Australian Verse. By PHILIP DALE and CYRIL 
HAVILAND. 5s. ... 

“ Deserves a wrd of recognition as genuine, sincere , and spon • 
\a neons verse.’’ —Times. 

THE ETERNAL, and other Poems. By 

JAMES WALKER. 2s. 8d. 

POEMS, Allegorical, Lyrical, and Narrative. 

By WALTER INGLISFJELD. 6s. 

“ May be heartily recommended.” —Literary World. 

RANDOLPH. LORD DE VERB, and oth»r 

Poems. By tho Rev. JAMES BOWNES, M, A, late of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., Author of “A .Story without 

■- -• A nf \fortvr " ■ 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Ravnk A Co., Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.G. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


TYPEWRITING and LITERARY 

A AGENCY, 

41, GT. RUSSELL STREET. 

_Highest RisrglMCNCgg._ 


PICTURES.—WANTED to PURCHASE 

A. —vi*., PAINTINGS in OIL, by Raeburn, Constable, Crome, 
Cotman, Bonington, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, 
Bcechey, Opie, Lawrence, Morl&nd, Chambers Wheatley, Stark, and 
Vincent.—Apply to Messrs. Dowdkswell, 160, New Bond Street. 


nr O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

A MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particular* and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


rpHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

-A A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “A Medium of 
Communication betwoen Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secre tary, 3, Vi ctoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING?—To 

A AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.— Address Masaoer, 
Roxburgho Press, 3, Victoria-stree t, Westminster._ 


TJiRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

-A The 42nd Annual SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, including “St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice," by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Admis- 
sion, 1 b. ____ 

POYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

X J* WATEHCOLOURS.-ThcSPMMER EXHIBITION l» NOW 


OPEN, at 5a, PALL MALL EAST, 
Catalogue, Is. 


from 10 till 6. Admiss'on, is. 


PARIS.—THE' BEURDELEY SALE 

■A- ( 0 n acoount of rlmtlii in tho G. PETIT GALLERY, 8, RUE DE 

SEZE, PARIS, FIRST SALE on MAY 6, 7. 8, ami !l, 1883. at 
a o'clock in the afternoon, WORKS of ART and rich FURNITURE 
made m the workshops and uuder the direction of M. A. Beurdeley. 
SECOND SALE from MAY 27 to .TUNE 1. 1883, at 2 o'clock. ART 
OBJECTS, GLASS WARE, amt FURNITURE of tho Seventeenth 
ami Liahteenth Centuries ami Style. 

THIRD SALE at the HOTEL DROUOT, Room No. B. on 5. 6. anil 
7 of JUNE, 1883, at 2 p.m., A ill' < 111,1 UTS and CURIOSITIES o( the 
fifteenth. Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 

N.B.—Vie>* l»efore each Sale. M. I’. L’iikvalmkr, Auctioneer, 
10 . rue do la Grange Batt-liere, Paris; M. Cii. Mamoieim, expert, 
7, rue St. George's, Paris. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

For the Relief of Di«tre«sed Artiste, their Widows and Orphans. 

l w A . I iX. Il . I . NN , ' lt " iM hike plnoc at the WHITE 
HALL ROOMS. HOTEL METKOPOLE, on SATURDAY, Mar 1 ] 
at half-past 6 o dock. 

His Grace tho DUKE of FIFE, K.T., P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea, 


DONATIONS will be received, and thankfully acknowledged, by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart, R A., lion. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOU.SE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, .Secretary. 

10 . St. Ja mes'* Street, 8.W. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price Od. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: "THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” anti “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

London: Alsundsh & Shepheasd, Furnivol Street,E.C. 


MUDIE’S 


THEATRES. 


SELECT 

LIBRARY, 

gOOKSELLEBS, 
jgOOK EXPORTERS, 

J^OOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J^IBRARIANS. 

pxaUSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 

AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

npHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 


M 1 

30 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24J BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
4g QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

* LONDON; 

And 10 to 1!, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A. promptly supplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

MTLAU 4 CO., 87, Soho Square._ 


P> AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

JL> TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 87, Soho .Sq uare , London, W. _ 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gatti. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Coclcburn, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montroso. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Mossrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Loverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man ; Misses Etbol Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yolie. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigb. 

A Caricature in Throe Acts, by G. W. Godfrey, entitled 
VANITY FAIR, in which Mrs. JOHN WOOD, Mr. 
ARTHUR CECIL, Mr. G. W. ANSON, Mr. CHARLES 
8UGDEN, a nd powerful company will appear. 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K. Hodson, Marie 
Studholme, Cadiz, Hamer, 8. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. C. Haydon Coffin, Lewis, Blakeley, 
D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, Dixon, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8, DINNER FOR TWO. 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Mesfrs. 
Arthur Williams, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Bolmoro, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, H. Lee, 
T opsy Sinden, and Ellaline Terriss. _ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbos-Robertaon ; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Carne, Thorne, Du Maurier, Cara- 
voglia; Mmes. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick Campbell. _ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Honry Irving. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, KING ARTHUR. Mr. Irving, 
Miss Ellen Terry, Messrs. Ben Webster, Cooper, Tyars, 
Hague, Mellish, Lacy, Buckley, Knight, Harvey, Valentino, 
Belmore, Tabb; Misses Genevieve Ward, Ashwell, Hughes, 
Milton. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FRKDEIUCK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

L 1 4c.—KING, SELL 4 RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 

and Publisher*. 12 . Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Btreet, E.C., 
have speciallv-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Ad vice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Office*, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Department* conducted. 

Telephone 2709. Telegraph, “Africanism, London.” 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

'J• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desiretocall the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
iweseuted by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

Mr. J. L. 8hine’B Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY: Messrs. JohnL. Shine. 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. I*. Haynes, Owen Harris, 
&c.; Misfca May Whitty, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8, by BEFORE THE DAWN. 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

At 8.30, BARON GOLOSH, Adapted from Messrs. Orden- 
neau and Audran’s 44 L’Oucle Cdlestin.” Mr. Frank Wyatt, 
Mr. Harry Paulton, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Geo. Humpherey, 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen; Miss Violet Melnotte, Miss Alice Leth¬ 
bridge, Miss Florence Perry, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Sylvia 
Grey. At 7JK>, A HAPPY THOUGHT._ 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THOROUGH-BRED: Messrs. 
John Billington, H. Westland, George Shelton, C. M. 
Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton j Misses 
Henrietta Watson, F. Fordyce, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8.0, THE SECRET. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIE8’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, 
S. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more: Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, Esm£ Beringer, A. Boot. Preceded, at 8.15, by 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


VINOLIA 

ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 

An efficacious, sanitary, harmless cream, 

1». lid. per box. 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 


For Mutual 

Life Assurance 


.£4,700,000 

.£9,000,000 

Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole arc divided amongst the Assured. Already divided, £4,60S,0«0. 

At the division in 1892 thcro were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiums 
onturely extinguished, but also Annuities wore granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured arc now more th&n doubled by tho Bonus Additions. Applications for Agencies invited. 

48, Qracechurch street, London, B.C. AKTIII'H SMITHEB, Actuary an-l Secretary. 
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BARTHOLOMEW’S 

anil COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. NE"W REVIEW 


The SOMMER SESSION will begin on WEDNESDAY,Mar 1.1, lip 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds (including 75 for Con¬ 
valescents at Swanley). Students may reside in the College within 
the Hospital walls, subject to the collegiate regulation. 

Scholarships and Prises of tho aggregate value of over £800 are 
awarded annually, and Students entering in May can compete for the 
Entrance Scholarships in September. _ _ 

For full particulars apply to tho Wardkn or tuk College, 8L Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, K.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL 

O and COLLEGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th, 1895, and 
succeeding days, for tho awarding of the following:— 

1. A Scholarship of £75 for one year to the best candidate in 
Chemistry and Ph rsics who is under twenty-five years of age. 

2 . A Scholarship of £75 for one year to’the beet candidate in Biology 
(Animal and Vegetable) and Physiology who is under twenty-five years 
of age. 

Candidate! for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the 
Medical or Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 

8. A Scholarship of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition 
of £50 each, tenable for one year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable 
Biology, and Animal Biology. Candidates for these mast lie under 
twenty years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical or 
Surgical Practice at any Medical School. 

4. Jeaffreson Exhibition of £21 for one year in Latin and Mathematics, 
with any one of the Languages—Greek. French, ahd German. (Classical 
books as in Matriculation of Univ. of London, June, 1895.) Candidates 
must not have entered at any Medical School. 

The successful candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the 
fall ooarse at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October succeeding 
the Examination. 

For full particulars apply to Dr. T. W. Shore, Warden of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

QOUTH-WEST LONDON POLY- 

kD TECHNIC, MANRESA ROAD, S.W. 

Th6 GOVERNORS are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of HEAD MASTER of the ART DEPARTMENT. 
The salary has been fixed at £250 per annum, and the duties and 
stipend will commence on September 1. 

In the meanwhile arrangements will be made with the candidate 
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or current political topics. Tims, we 
have his opinions duly set forth on the 
Eastern Question, on the Egyptian im- 
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broglio, on the rival Mahdist and Senussi 
Mohammedan parties, on the relations of 
China and Japan, even on Irish Home Buie. 
Indeed, about half of the whole book is 
occupied with these matters, which are 
unquestionably useful in themselves and 
made specially interesting by the introduc¬ 
tion of several original documents, for which 
the reader has doubtless to thank Mr. 
Douglas Murray, executor to Sir Samuel 
Baker. But for some inexplicable reason 
the strictly personal element, which is 
naturally looked for in a “memoir,” and 
which in the case of strong individualities 
is usually so instructive, has been largely 
eliminated. There is a sufficiently full 
acoount of the Baker “family tree,” of 
his childhood and early years down to his 
first marriage (with Miss Henrietta B. 
Martin, a daughter of the Bev. Charles 
Martin, rector of Maisemore), besides some 
leasant glimpses of his private life at 
andford Orleigh, his picturesque Devon¬ 
shire home by the Teign estuary. But with 
these exceptions, scarcely any attention is 
paid to personal incidents, regarding which 
much valuable information might doubtless 
have been gleaned from the family records 
placed at the disposal of the executor. No 
mention is even made of Sir Samuel’s 
second marriage, with the heroic German 
lady, but for whose rare tact, pluck, and 
endurance the expedition to the equatorial 
regions would probably have ended in 
disaster. Lady Baker’s “resourceful co¬ 
operation ,” however, throughout this perilous 
campaign, and especially during the famous 
retreat from Unyoro, receives full recog¬ 
nition. From a document written by Baker 
in reference to this event a passage is 
quoted, in which it is stated that 

“for 130 miles she marched on foot. For 
seventy-eight miles, sometimes marching sixteen 
miles in one stretch through gigantic grasses 
and tangled forest, she was always close behind 
me, carrying ammunition in the midst of con¬ 
stant fighting, lances sometimes almost grazing 
her. ... On arrival at Fatiko she was in a 
storm of bnllets. . . . She has always been my 
prime minister, to give good oounsel in moments 
of difficulty and danger.” 

In all other respects the authors have 
acquitted themselves of their task in a 
highly creditable and satisfactory manner. 
In the present transitional state of affairs 
in Egypt, the Eastern Sudan, and Uganda, 
real importance may be claimed for the copious 
extracts from Baker’s private correspon¬ 
dence, in which his independent position 
enabled him to give his views on current 
topics in outspoken language, free from all 
diplomatic reservations. Nobody saw more 
clearly than he did the necessity for the 
masters of Egypt not only of keeping a firm 
hold of the lacustrine reservoirs of the Nile 
about the equator, but also of eventually re- 
occupying the intervening region of Eastern 
Sudan now held by the Mahdisis. In a 
letter addressed so recently as May 1, 1893, 
to Mr. Moberly Bell, he points out that 

“if we are in alliance with Uganda, we must 
extend our influence and ‘ treaties ’ to Unyoro ; 
and we must re-occupy the Albert Nyanza, 
and all the country which I annexed to Egypt, 
even to Lado, now said to be in possession of 
the Belgian expedition (by what right I cannot 
conceive!) The whole of the Central Afrioan 
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Question should depend upon our policy in 
Egypt. If we settle down at the head waters 
of the Nile, we command Egypt; and a barrage 
at a narrow pass, where the Nile cuts through 
a rooky defile only eighty yards in width, below 
the exit from the Albert Nyanza, would raise 
the level of the great reservoir of the Nile by 
fifty feet, and entirely control the water supply 
of Egypt.” 

At the time Sir Samuel was unaware that 
the Belgian expedition was inspired by 
French chauvinism; nor did he live to see 
it followed by another expedition, equipped 
by the spoilers of Turkey in Tunis for the 
ostensible purpose of safeguarding Turkish 
interests in Central Africa, but in reality 
for the purpose of is • assing the English 
and preventing an imperial British policy 
from being carried out in that region. An 
the editors of this correspondence aptly 
remark: 

“ It would be folly to deny the faot that the 
Sudan cannot long remain a No-Man’s Land. 
Sooner or later, in defiance of treaties or by 
reason of such documents, the Sudan, if left 
unoccupied by Egypt, will be annexed by one 
or other of the European Powers. What, then, 
would be the position of Egypt ? ” 

Its position would be such as to satisfy 
the cravings of French ambition for univer¬ 
sal dominion, and the yearnings of Little 
Englanders for the “ dismemberment of the 
British empire,” the eclipse of British power 
and influence throughout the world, and 
the reorganisation of Great Britain as a 
French arrondissement, or perhaps a Begier- 
ungsbezirk attached to some provinoe of 
the German empire. The best cure for such 
yearnings is a serious study of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s political correspondence, extending 
over a period of about thirty years, whioh 
has been most opportunely edited with a 
running commentary by the authors of this 
excellent Memoir. The work is furnished 
with a copious index, several useful maps, 
and two fine portraits of Sir Samuel. 

A. H. Keane. 


FOUR IRISH BOOKS. 

A Book of Irish Verse: Selected from 
Modem Writers. By W. B. Yeats. 
(Methuen.) 

Dublin Verses. By Members of Trinity 
College. Edited by H. A. Hinkson. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 

“ New Irish Library.” —The Irish Song- 
Book. Edited by A. P. Graves. The 
Story of Early Gaelic Literature. By 
Douglas Hyde. (Fisher Unwin.) 

“ This book,” says the editor of A Book of 
Irish Verse: Selected from Modem Writers, 
“ is founded upon its editor’s likes and dis¬ 
likes, and everything it contains has given 
him pleasure.” This is, at all events, frank, 
and it suggests a reflection on taste. The 
Mexicans as a nation have a liking for 
pulque; and an European who describes this 
beverage as “ milky, sour, and evil-smelling, 
and strikingly recalling the flavour of rotten 
eggs,” adds, “vet even Europeans soon 
find it agreeable and refreshing.” Mr. 
Yeats has cultivated a taste for such versified 
pulque as the “ Dirge of O’Sullivan Bear,” 
and it may seem not impossible to some 
that what has come to please a palate 
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LITERATURE. 

Sir Samuel Baker. A Memoir. Bv T. 

Douglas Murray and A. Silva White. 

(Macmillans.) 

Not one of the African worthies who have 
passed from the scene in recent years stood 
higher in the public esteem than the subject 
of this memoir. The disoovery of Lake 
Albert Nyanza, his one brilliant achieve¬ 
ment as a pioneer explorer, may not entitle 
him to rank on the same level as some of 
his great precursors and contemporaries, 
such as Livingstone, Barth, Speke, or 
Junker. But Sir Samuel Baker was not 
merely an explorer, but a man of many 
parts, whose commission to crush the slave 
trade in the Upper Nile basin, and to extend 
the Khedival domain from Khartum to the 
equatorial lake region, gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of proving himself an energetic 
administrator, and a ruler of men surpassed 
by none in our times. Apart, also, from 
such lesser claims to fame as mere travel 
and love of sport, he displayed literary 
talent of no mean order in a series of works 
of travel, sport, and even fiction, all of 
which have passed through several editions, 
and will, doubtless, long retain their popu¬ 
larity. But what specially endeared him to 
his fellow-countrymen was the possession of 
those sterling qualities of frankness, inde¬ 
pendence, and fearless patriotism, which 
are of the essence of the typical English 
gentleman, and which were unostentatiously 
manifested amid an almost general eclipse 
of the civic virtues. Such a man, wise in 
counoil, firm in action, was certainly entitled 
to some permanent record embodying for 
the instruction of future generations the 
more salient features of an exceptionally 
honourable and useful career. 

How far can the present memoir claim to 
have fulfilled this funotion? In the re¬ 
grettable absence of a preface, it is as diffi¬ 
cult to say what the writers had mainly in 
view as it is to apportion to each their 
several shares in the preparation of the 
work. As might be expected from Mr. 
Silva White’s extensive knowledge of 
African affairs, Baker’s doings in the Nile 
Yalley, both as an independent explorer and 
as a Khedival official, receive full and 
adequate treatment. The same remark 
applies to his preparatory work in Ceylon, 
where the English settlement founded 
by him on the southern uplands still 
flourishes, and generally to nis public 
career and to his views and sentiments 
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so dainty as is his may in time be found 
by others to be agreeable and refreshing. 
Two stanzas shall bw cited from this dirge, 
which takes the form of a series of execra¬ 
tions. The first is curious from a pronominal 
point, the line “ Tou had all could delight 
thee ” being especially wonderful, while the 
second is remarkable on the ethical Bide: 

" Scully, thou falee one, 

Tou basely betrayed him, 

In his strong hour of need, 

When thy right hand should aid him ; 

He fed thee, ne clad thee— 

You had all could delight thee: 

You left him, jou sold him— 

May heaven requite thee ! 

Long may the curse 
Of his people pursue them ; 

Scully that sold him, 

The soldier that slew him ! 

One glimpse of heaven's light 
May he see never; 

Hay the hearth-stone of Hell 
Be their best bed for ever! ” 

That a writer of poetry so subtle in feeling 
and so distinguished in expression as is that 
of Mr. Yeats should take “pleasure” in 
this nonsense culminating in a shriek will 
astonish many. This being said, let it be 
added at once that much in the book will 
give pleasure to all lovers of poetry, more 
especially lovers of poetry strongly marke d 
by a national—and by national is here 
meant “ racial’’—character. The book is 
redolent of Ireland’s soil, which is in 
this respect singular among British lands, 
that in it the arbutus takes root as kindly 
as in its native South—a fact which all 
rational persons would do well to follow out 
to its logical sequence. 

How much variety amid much resem¬ 
blance there is in the poems here gathered 
together by Mr. Yeats may perhaps best be 
shown by passing in review some of the 
most striking among them. Placed first in 
the book is Goldsmith’s yearning, home¬ 
sick, and very Irish outburst—“ In all my 
wanderings round this world of care.” 
Attention is next claimed by Beynold’s 
tender lament for “ Kathleen O’More.” 
Of the two poems chosen from Thomas 
‘ Moore one shows the editor at his best, and 
no one will disapprove of the place given 
by him to the strong and gentle elegy which 
makes the all of fame that belongs to 
Charles Wolfe. One swallow does not make 
a summer; but he is not to be reckoned 
with who, seeing only one swallow in air, 
denies that it shows fine power of flight. 
Lover’s “ Whistlin’ Thief ” is not omitted 
from this truly representative collection; 
Mangan’s “Woman of Three Oows” is 
here, and also his “Siberia.” Of these 
two poems the first is perhaps the most 
naive of Irish utterances in poetry, and 
the second is assuredly the most terrible. 
Between them will be found an interest¬ 
ing translation entitled “Prince Alfred’s 
Itinerary through Ireland.” Passing on 
we come to some poems by Edward Walsh, 
who is as little to be forgiven for writing 
“ has drank ” in a serious poem—this being 
only one of his many tumbles sheer down 
Parnassus—as Mr. Yeats is to be forgiven 
for making his book of Irish verse include 
so much by Edward Walsh. It is delight¬ 
ing, having turned the page, to come upon 


Lady Dufferin’s “ Lament for the Irish 
Emigrant ”; and no one will grieve at the 
many pages given up to Ferguson’s 
“Welshmen of Tirawley,” though some 
dogs may bark when Mr. Yeats, in his 
character of Sir Oracle, thus speaks: “ His 
[Ferguson’s] ‘ Yengeance of the Welshmen 
of Tirawley ’ is the best Irish ballad.” It 
isn’t. “ The Little Black Bose ” some will 
think best among four good tilings that are 
given by Aubrey de Vere; and no one pre¬ 
sumably will cavil at the selection made 
from the poems of Thomas Davis, who is 
here seen, by turns, as he was, in angerful, 
in tender, and in witty vein. Mr. Yeats 
apologises for his spirited act in making 
this collection contain poems by Emily 
Bronte. His apology is characteristic, and 
shall be quoted: 

“Thomas Davis had an Irish father and a 
Welsh mother, and Emily Bronte an Irish father 
and a Cornish mother, and there seems no reason 
for inclnding the first and excluding the second. 
I find, perhaps fancifully, an Irish vehemence 
in ‘ Remembrance.’ Several of the Irish poets 
have been of mixed Irish-Celtio and Bruish- 
Celtic blood. William Blake has been recently 
claimed as of Irish descent, upon the evidence 
of Dr. Carter Blake; and if, in the course of 
years, that claim becomes generally accepted, 
he should be included also in Irish anthologies.’’ 
Some of us will not be displeased if Mr. 
Yeats will take the initiative, and include 
William Blake in this anthology in its next 
edition. 

The brave Irish question, “ Who fears to 
speak of Ninety-Eight ? ” as put by T. K. 
Ingram, follows the poems of E. Bronte, 
and in turn is followed by a series of poems 
by William Allingham, among them the 
exquisite fairy-song, “ Up the Airy Moun¬ 
tain,” and the little thing, perfeot in seven 
lines, called “Four Ducks on a Pond.” 
The strength of John Tod hunter is seen in 
“ The Banshee ” and “ Aghadoe,” and 
Mr. A. P. Graves’s merry-voiced “Father 
O’Flynn” is not wanting. Mr. T. W. 
Holies ton will, one likes to think, yet do 
better work than “ The Lament of Queen 
Maev ” and “ The Spell-Struck meanwhile 
he has done good work in these. It is not 
with the same pleasure that one reads the 
poems which follow next. They are metric¬ 
ally of high interest, and are so good in 
other respects that one asks somewhat 
testily, “Why was not their beauty per¬ 
fected?" One of them, “I shall not die 
for thee,” misses by but a little being a 
very notable production. Mrs. Tynan Hink- 
son is as a poet almost a bird; and her 
theme is never chosen so fitly as when it 
is other birds. Among the poems by her 
here given is her “St. Francis to the 
Birds,” which is of the things exquisite 
that have been done by women. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Yeats, “it is too soon to 
measure the height and depth of Mr. 
Johnson’s impassioned eloquence”; and it 
will be well for these words to be borne in 
mind by readers of the four poems signed 
Lionel Johnson in this anthology, which 
closes characteristically with a poem of 
great promise by Dora Sigerson. In an 
appendix are given some ballads (anony¬ 
mous), chosen with judgment. Marked less 
by judgment than by some other qualities 
is the editor’s Introduction, which is very 


good reading. His notes, it should be added, 
are helpful, though he is not always in the 
right. “Shan van vocht” does not mean 
“little old woman”: it means “poor old 
woman.” 

Mr. Hinkson, sometime scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, edits the dainty book 
called Bubltn Versts: by Members of Trinity 
College. A fine “ Ode to the Daffodil,” by 
Aubrey de Vere, is placed first in this book. 
Next one notices Prof. Edward Dowden’s 
masterpiece, called “ The Corn-crake (Heard 
at Night).” When the notable bird-poems 
in the Eoglish language are ooUectei, a 
prominent place should be given to fi»’« 
ode. It is impossible to do justice to it in 
the space here at command; but as a 
sample of its direct truthfulness, combined 
with singular aptness of phrasing, may be 
cited this outburst, evoked by the corn¬ 
crake’s cry : 

“ Harsh iteration ! note nntuneable ! 

Which sheers the breathing quiet with a blade 

Of ragged edge. . . .” 

“Nicey, Icy, and Splicey” is the rather 
foolish name of a rather foolish composition 
signed Edwin Hamilton, upon which follows 
the tender song, “ The Snowy-Breasted 
Pearl,” by Sir Stephen de Vere. Mr. 
Standish O’Grady contributes his grave and 
good “ I give my heart to thee and after 
this poem is placed one of striking beauty, 

“ The Memorial Garden,” by Mr. Arthur 
Cecil Hillier. “Vae Victis,” by Mr. W. 
Macneile Dixon, has the “ mists of morn¬ 
ing” about it, but one reads it twice and 
determines to read it again when time and 
the hour accord. With nothing at all of 
mist about it, being very dear and to the 
point, is Prof. J. K. Ingram’s sonnet on the 
death of Sir George Colley at Majuba 
Hill. This is a hit out from the 
shoulder, and is very good as such, 
though perhaps not quite so good as 
poetry. When it is added that “ A Greek 
Epitaph ” is Englished in masterly wise by 
Mr. T. W. Bolleston, and that four lines in 
“ The Oackoo,” by Mr. A. Smythe Palmer 
are good, almost all is said of this book that 
can be said in detail within the limits of a 
brief review. Bating some poems, not 
above touched on, by Edward Dowden, A. 
P. Graves, Douglas Hyde, T. W. Bolleston, 
John Todhunter, and Aubrey de Vere— 
most of which are well known, and all of 
which are worthy of the writers of them— 
the contents cannot be said to be of strikingly 
good quality; and one predicts mournfully 
that they will leave with readers of them the 
impression that the Muse upon occasions 
visits Trinity College in the form of the 
bird which Dowden heard sing at night, 
and which naturalists describe to us as 
gifted with very great running powers, but 
as rather heavy on the wing. It is, how¬ 
ever, perhaps ungracious to speak of bad 
and indifferent where there is so much that 
is good. 

Of the two new books of the “ New Irish 
Library,” the first, The Irish 8ong-Booh, 
with Original Irish Airs, is a piece of work 
“ masterly done,” which Irish and Fng li- h 
will alike welcome; while The Story ofEarly 
Gaelic Literature as told by Douglas Hyde 
should be potent—if anything could now 
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be this—to re-animate the Clann-na-n’Gael 
and make it gladden the world again 
with its “ songs, ballads, poems, folk-lore, 
romances ana literature.” Why, those 
among ns who are students of Gaelic will 
ask, is this book not furnished with a full, 
alphabetical index ? It would then not be 
a Dook for one reading only, but a most 
valuable work of reference. 

Elsa d’Estebee-Keeling. 


GUNKEL ON PRIMITIVE MYTHS AND THKIB 
APOCALYPTIC APPLICATION. 

Seh.opfv.ng und Chaos in TJru%t und JEndzeit. 
Erne religionsgeechichtliche Untersuchung 
iiber Gen. i. und Ap. Joh. xii. von Her¬ 
mann Gunkel. Mit Beitragen von Heinrich 
Zimmern. (Gottingen: Yandenhoeck und 
Buprecht.) 

Thebe are many points in which I could 
wish this book other than it is. It is 
aggressive; it is not fully just to pre¬ 
decessors ; and the author rides his hobby¬ 
horse too hard. But it is a brilliant and, 
on the whole, solid piece of work, and the 
author’s want of geniality has some com¬ 
pensating advantages. For it must be 
owned that both theologians and Semitists 
in Germany have been somewhat slow in 
recognising the value to themselves of 
Assyriology, and that Old Testament critics 
have contented themselves with too external 
and fragmentary an acquaintance with the 
new learning; also that even so-called 
historical theologians have treated the 
religious ideas of the Israelites too much 
apart from those of other nations. Prof. 
Gunkel wishes to see all this altered; and if 
sometimes he hits too hard, remembering 
his own large indebtedness to the scholars 
whom he attacks, he, at any rate, ensures 
attention for his message. He must not, 
however, be supposed to sympathise with 
Prof. Sayce. His book is entirely free from 
“apologetic” colouring; though even he 
thinks it necessary to declare that he does 
not deny a “ special ” divine revelation in 
the Old Testament, and he recognises, 
though not emphatically enough, the services 
of the older literary criticism. Indeed, he 
could not well do otherwise than recognise 
them. For he first became widely known 
in 1893 by an essay on the first chapter of 
Nahum, which shows much ability for 
detecting late passages in comparatively 
early documents. 

The first half of the work relates to 
the mythic or semi-mythic narrative of a 
primeval creation in Gen. i.; the second 
to the fundamentally mythic story of the 
future new creation which the author finds 
in Bev. xii. In the first portion, of course, 
the author has predecessors, who have 
indeed been less thoroughgoing than him¬ 
self, but who have detected a good deal of 
the Hebrew mythology underlying narra¬ 
tives and allusions, and have had their own 
historical theories. Almost since the present 
writer began to be a critic he has made the 
mythioal element in the Old Testament a 
special subject of investigation in a succes¬ 
sion of works. When not only Biehm, but 
even Hommel, Zimmern, and G. A. Barton 
are recognised, he is justified in complaining 


that the quantity and character of his own 
work is utterly ignored (a note on p. 58 is 
quite wrong). Whether all the points in 
which Prof. Gunkel differs from the theories 
offered previously by his reviewer are sound, 
may be questioned. That there are in the 
later Old Testament books abundant traces 
of a Hebrew myth of a supernatural dragon, 
the enemy of light and of the God of light, 
and of a primeval ocean, dangerous to 
organised life, and subdued by Yahw£, is 
admitted. But can any passage of un¬ 
doubtedly early date be cited ? The only 
one in Prof. Gunkel’s long list is Amos 
ix. 3, where a supernatural sea-serpent, who 
has to do Yahwe’s bidding, is mentioned. 
There is, indeed, no reason, since the Tell el- 
Amarna discoveries, to doubt that religious 
myths of Babylonian origin found their way 
into Canaan long before the entrance of the 
Israelites (Nineteenth Century , December 
1891, p. 964), and were adopted by the 
Israelitish conquerors; but it may be reason¬ 
ably held (1) that the creation-myth in that 
early age was less developed than that which 
lies at the root of Gen. 1 .; (2) that some of 
its elements had lost much of their life by 
the time of Amos; (3) that renewed inter¬ 
course with Assyria and Babylonia resulted 
in the revival of the old myth, perhaps 
with new elements; and (4) that religious 
teachers in Judah adopted and adapted this 
and other myths. The cosmogony in Gen. i. 
is, of course, in its present form, late, but 
it is based on older mythic narratives; as 
long ago as 1877 I ventured to point out 
what very archaic elements it contained. 
Prof. Gunkel, however, after collecting the 
numerous allusions (not all equally certain) 
to the chaos-dragon and the primeval ocean, 
concludes that they pre-suppose a long, 
continuous, and pretty complete mythic 
tradition, derived from Canaanitish-Baby- 
lonian sources. This seems to me to be 
put forward as proved much too confidently. 

Incidentally the author proposes many 
linguistic and exegetical theories, which 
deserve attention apart from the main thesis. 
He thinks, for instance, that the writer of 
the great poem in Isaiah xiv. compares the 
king of Babylon to a mighty giant of 
mytnology named Helal ben Shahar, who 
strove to reach the heaven of 'Elyon, but 
was hurled down to the under-world—a 
historicised version of a nature-myth of the 
morning star. That no such morning star 
myth can be pointed to in Babylonia is 
admitted; but if not of Babylonian, the 
Hllal myth may, it is suggested, be of 
Phoenician origin. But why this new view ? 
If Jesus Christ can be both the “ root and 
offspring of David,” and the “ bright and 
morning star” (Bev. xxii. 16), why cannot 
the king of Babylon be similarly described ? 
Would it not be more profitable to infer 
from Isaiah xiv. 12-14, compared with Erek. 
xxviii. 13-17, that there were myths of the 
expulsion of semi-divine heroes from the 
paradise of the gods ? The story of Adapa 
(pp. 420-422) suggests that such myths may 
have existed in Babylonia. 

The second part of the work is at once 
more novel and, in my opinion, sounder. 
Prof. Percy Gardner has already expressed 
the opinion (Contemporary Review , March, 
1895) with a Buavity which Prof. Gunkei 
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might well copy, that historical theologians 
do not sufficiently consider the varied mytho¬ 
logical influences to which early Christianity 
was exposed. The suggestion is one which 
applies in no slight degree to students of 
the Apocalypse and of the Apocalyptic allu¬ 
sions in 2 These, ii. 3-12. Prof. Gunkel treats 
these writings in connexion with the vision 
in Dan. vii., and takes occasion to attack 
the commentators on Daniel en paeeant 
(unaware of the mythologising suggestions 
of two English scholars, sympathetic on this 
one point alone, Bobertson Smith and J. M. 
Fuller). The general result is that, to ex- 

S ' *n Apocalyptic writings, except to a 
ted extent, from contemporary history, is 
a mistake. They present the “codifications” 
and applications of an wait tradition—the 
tradition which Prof. Gunkel thinks he has 
completely proved for the older period, and 
which, at any rate—as all students, in pro¬ 
portion to their acquaintance with the docu¬ 
ments, must admit—is a certainty for the 
later ages. Very much in this part of the 
book is new, and a real contribution to 
knowledge. The author has not, it is 
true, been led to make a special study 
of Zoroastrianism. But his position is 
not far off from my own, and we 
both stand or fall by the same verdict. 
That Babylonian and Persian influences 
worked together he fully admits, though as 
yet he has only studied the Babylonian. 
He will, no doubt, come in time to see that 
the devil of the Apocalypse is not merely of 
Babylonian but also of Persian origin. 

Here, too, I am painfully struck by the 
needlessly aggressive tone of the work. He 
is far too eager to dub his older colleagues 
“ literarkritiker,” though he could, I am 
sure, be brought to admit that he has been 
led by controversy into great exaggeration. 
The remark (p. 209) that 11 the results of 
literary (?) criticism are in general only 
secure when placed in the framework of the 
history of religion,” is a truism, and, if said 
at all, should be coupled with an expression 
of thanks to the man who, more than any 
one else, has made it a truism—Abraham 
Kuenen. For Prof. Gunkel will hardly 
venture to depythat Kuenen was acquainted 
with and practised the ‘ ‘ religionsg eschicht- 
liohe Methode.” It is pleasant, however, 
that Prof. Gunkel admits a few points of 
affinity between himself and Prof. Spitta, 
who recognises, though in a meagre way, 
traditional material at the root of the 
Apocalypse (Offenbarung, p. 434). It is true 
that, according to the latter, the tradition 
was handed on, not so much orally, as by 
writings, one writer borrowing from another 
(p. 301). 

I wish that in the interests of progress 
Prof. Gunkel had minimised, instead of ex¬ 
aggerating, the differences between himself 
and other critios. It would have been both 
a kinder and a truer course. After all, it 
is partly accident that places Prof. Gunkel 
in the van of critios of the semi-mythological 
parts of the Bible. For the “ other critios ” 
the truest course is, no doubt, to aooept 
with cordiality the new light now thrown 
upon the Apocalypse. Contemporary his¬ 
tory must be applied to much less seldom 
for a key to difficulties, nor must one rest 
content with illustrations from other apooa- 
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lyptio works. Often a late apocalypse con¬ 
tains statements which are more archaic 
than those in an earlier writing. I am sure 
that Prof. Spitta will to a great extent 
recognise this. He will be gratified at 
Prof. Gunkel’s vigorous argument against 
the theory that Rev. xii. is “ of Christian 
origin and, though another section bears 
the emphatic heading, “ Ap. Joh. xii. not 
of Jewish origin,” this is not intended as 
a denial that Rev. xii. comes from a Jewish 
writer or arranger. The material may be 
for the most part ultimately of Babylonian 
mythic origin, but some of the details and 
the interpretation put upon the old myth 
are Jewisn. 

In this part, too, there are many incidental 
contributions to criticism and exegesis. 
But again, the author is not fully aware of 
the work of his predecessors. Prof. Toy’s 
remark on Enoch liv. 8 well deserved atten¬ 
tion ( Judaism and Christianity, 1890, p. 162). 
Nor can I be debarred from alluding to the 
fact that a complete Assyriological and 
exegetical explanation of me Jonah story 
was offered by me in 1877 (cf. Founders, 
pp. 814-319), though on Esther I admit my 
indebtedness to Jensen and Zimmera, and 
now to Gunkel (pp. 309-314). 

It would be a pleasure to me to mention 
other points in which the author of SehOpf- 
ung uni Chaos has shown a striking capacity 
for criticism, and a willingness to incur the 
risk of making mistakes. Hearty thanks, 
also, to Prof. Zimmem for the valuable 
translations in the appendix; they inspire 
us with fresh confidence in Assyriolsgy. 

T. K. Oheyhe. 


A History of England. By Charles Oman. 

(Edward Arnold.) 

No one who possesses any knowledge of 
pass examinations will be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Oman’s statement in bis 
preface that, in spite of the many Histories 
of England already in existence, there was 
still room for “ a single volume history of 
moderate compass, which neither cramps 
the earlier annals of our island into a few 
pages, nor expands the last two centuries 
into unmanageable bulk.” 

Although fully acquiescing in this view, 
and knowing Mr. Oman’s competence for 
the task, we must oonfess to having opened 
this book with some misgivings. The 
efforts in this particular line of history¬ 
writing with which we are acquainted have 
been quite enough to demonstrate that very 
slight errors in judgment may make such a 
History almost useless for the particular pur¬ 
pose in view. If the author goes too far in 
one direction, he becomes a mere compiler of 
foots and dates; and if he oversteps the 
line ever so little in the other, then his 
book is apt to lack precision on those points 
which are so essential for pass examinations 
as at present constituted. The latter «!««« 
of “short history” is preferable to the 
former, because it is better to excite the 
interest of the learner than to cram him 
with facts for a particular and temporary 
purpose; but the pursuit of the “pic¬ 
turesque ” is apt to lead to the abandonment 
of accuracy. Mr. Oman has avoided both 
these pitfalls, and on putting down this 


volume we find our forebodings agreeably 
dispelled. 

This book will probably be largely used 
where its author tells us he intends it to be. 
It does not compete with Bright’s “ History 
of England” as a compilation of names, 
facts, and dates, most invaluable for its own 
purpose; nor with Green’s “ Short History,” 
up to the present time unapproached as a 
brilliant and stimulating study of our 
national development. But, not omitting to 
take into aooount Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s ex¬ 
cellent little book, we think the work before 
us distinctly fills a void, in supplying an 
accurate sketch of our history recorded in 
an interesting way. 

It is not quite easy to decide the question 
how far Mr. Oman was wise in carrying 
this History up to 1886; no examiner would 
be likely to set questions on political matters 
which may still be considered well within 
controversial range. In a work of this class 
the author is obliged to indulge in sweeping 
statements, he has not the space to weigh 
out pros and oons before the student; and 
exception might be taken to the estimate 
made by Mr. Oman of the aims and policy 
of some modern statesmen, though we are 
far from implying that misrepresentation 
in any form can be charged against him. 
Perhaps it may be better that the history 
of recent times should not be a blank to the 
pupil; but, although Mr. Oman tells us he 
will not “ launch into the party politics of 
the day,” it is not difficult, from one or 
two slight touches, to perceive his politics, 
though he walks delicately on that danger¬ 
ous ground. 

The style in which the book is written 
improves as it proceeds. We muoh prefer 
the way in which Mr. Oman writes of the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Georges to 
that in which he narrates the exploits of 
Dunstan and William the Conqueror. We 
feared at first that we were doomed to the 
“ picturesque,” but the author soon showed 
that he can be simple in style as well as 
forcible and interesting. His account of the 
feudal system under the Normans seems to us 
remarkably dear, and a model of con¬ 
densation, conveying an accurate impres¬ 
sion where it is impossible, through want 
of space, to give a full and satisfactory 
account. On tne whole, too, his sketch of 
the constitution of society in Saxon times is, 
for its purpose, well done. We note with 
relief the absence of “ Eadward ” and 
“ ZElfred,” but why “ iEthelbert ” and 
“ Bad wine ” ? 

It must be a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to preserve an even balanoe in 
such a book as this between the events 
that should be fully dealt with, and those 
which deserve but scant notice: indeed, in 
the attempt to avoid vagueness, and to in¬ 
clude everything worthy of attention, it is 
almost impossible to help falling into dis¬ 
favour with some critic, who wfll think a 
articular individual or question has escaped 
ue meed of notice. Though fully cognisant 
of this impediment in the author’s path, we 
think he should have told us more about 
the domestic policy and organisation of 
Henry II. The account given of him here 
will hardly leave a pupil with so powerful 
an impression of the greatness of that 


monarch as he ought to receive. On the 
other hand, the sketch of Edward I. is 
admirable; so is that of Richard U. Mr. 
Oman has a very poor opinion of Henry 
Yin. ; but his aooount of the breach with 
Rome is told at some length, and appears 
to us as dear and accurate as it is possible 
to make the sketch of a very complicated 
series of causes converging towards one 
end in a book intended as a compendium 
for elementary students. But is it quite 
accurate to say that Oranmer hesitated to 
go farther than he did from his “ love of 
conservatism” (p. 309)? Oranmer would 
probably have gone much farther had he 
not been afraid of the conservatism of his 
compatriots. To notice another very small 
point in connexion with this period, it 
might be more accurate to speak of 
Alexander YI. (p. 289) as the “infamous ” 
rather than the “ celebrated ” Rodrigo 
Borgia. The few remarks, too, which Mr. 
Oman devotes to Henri IV. (p. 340) will 
hardly leave in the mind of the elementary 
student a sympathetic impression of the 
greatest sovereign that ever ruled over 
France: we confess that we should gather 
from them that the author held him to 
be a mere time-serving oynic. There is 
only one other point in which we should 
feel at all disposed to quarrel with Mr. 
Oman, and that also is a very trifling 
one; but we much doubt if it is not mis¬ 
leading to say, as he does (on p. 441), that 
the charge against the Seven Bishops was 
“pressed in a half-hearted way.” It is 
quite true that the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General of the day were overmatched by 
the forensic ability employed for the 
defendants; but only one judge out of four 
had the courage to state hu true opinion of 
the nature of the prosecution, though public 
feeling sufficiently overawed the bench to 
prevent the display of partiality usual at 
the time. Every effort was made to secure 
a conviction by the Government: Blathwayt, 
a clerk of the Privy Council, proved the 
signatures, and Sunderland himself came 
down to prove the publication. 

The blemishes we have noted are, after 
all, very slight ones, and do not detract 
from a work which is one of great merit. 
We would particularly notice the dear and 
interesting narrative of the events between 
1815 and 1837. It would be hard to find 
any book containing a record of the time 
more full and aocurate for the strict limits 
within which it is confined. Attention 
should also be called to the account of the 
Spanish Armada and of Yilleneuve’s tactics 
in 1805 as a model of brief and graphic 
narration, being at the same time correct, 
according to the most recent researches. 

The maps and plans embodied in the text 
will be most useful to the student. Mr. 
Oman is right in leaving larger coloured 
maps to be supplied by the Atlas; in a 
work of this size they would add to the 
expense of publication without being large 
enough to be clear. An excellent Index is 
to be found at the end of the book. 

Mr. Oman has carried out with success 
the task he set himself. Anyone acquainted 
with the difficulties of satisfying the re¬ 
quirements of education and examination 
alike will know that it is no easy one; but 
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we have no hesitation in saying that ha has 
reconciled these demands so far as our 
present system will allow. 

W. B. Dppftkt.d. 


The Demon of Lermontoff. Translated, from 
the Russian by Francis Storr. (Riving* 
ton & Peroival.) 

“ Tub Demon ” of Lermontoff is, in the 
original language, a charming poem, full 
of grace and melody. Its many beauties, 
including the rich Oriental colouring which 

S wades it, will keep it popular, even 
ough it belongs to the Byronic school, 
which is no longer in vogue among us. 
Besides Byron, there is also something in 
it which reminds us of Moore, whose works 
became known in Russia partly through the 
translation of “ Paradise and the Pen ” by 
Zhukovski. 

Let us see how the poem of Lermontoff 
fares in the hands of Mr. Storr. In the 
first place, during the greater part of his 
version he deserts the original metre, which 
is something like that of “ Ohristabel,” and 
substitutes for it the heroio, as employed 
by Pope. It is always to be regretted when 
the metre of an author is changed. Much 
of the character of his poem goes with it: 
it clings to it as ambition (to quote the 
simile of Bacon) does to the brave man; to 
deprive him of it is to take off his spurs. 
And thus, in the third section of the poem, 
where we have the famous description of 
Georgia, something seems to be lost. In 
the translation of “The Demon,” which 
Sir A. Oondie Stephen published in 1875, 
the metre was well preserved. The only 
fault of that version is that its extreme 
literalness gives it a stiff and awkward air. 

With the exception, then, of this change 
of metre, we are willing to admit that Mr. 
Storr has produced a pleasing version. His 
language is graceful and poetical; on the 
other hand, he considerably expands his 
original, and sometimes while doing so 
allows himself to introduce ideas out of 
harmony with Georgian and Russian tradi¬ 
tions. In 1. 646 we have “ an agate ring ” 
introduced, about which there is nothing in 
Lermontoff, nor about (1. 647) “ champak ” 
odours either. The latter expression is, of 
course, taken from Shelley’s exquisite lyrio; 
but we had always thought it was a word 
which no one had satisfactorily made out, 
although various guesses have been tried. 
The following lines are certainly very musi¬ 
cal ; we only wish they were more faithful: 

“ In thy ears 

Shall sound the music of the spheres. 

I’ll build thee many a lofty chamber 
Of turkis, amethyst, and amber; 

Rifle the unplumbed ocean’s floor, 

Beyond the empyrean soar, 

Scour earth, air, sea, and heaven above ; 

All, all, for thee, if thou wilt love ! ’’ 

With the phraseology a little more archaic, 
this might pass for an English seventeenth 
century lyric. Again, 11. 748-49 are not 
in the original, and do not convey an 
idea familiar to the Russian mind. Mr. 
Storr speaks of the murdered knight; but 
Slavonio tradition does not know of any 
knights, although some writers have tried 
to make the drtuhina of Vladimir into a 


body of such heroes. The original has 
only “ stories terrible to children. More¬ 
over, Russians would never call the spider 
“ a grey friar,” because they are unfamiliar 
with such persons. The one order of monks 
among them is clothed in black. The 
original word is otehelnik, “ hermit.” Lastly, 
we do not see why Mr. Storr has used such 
an awkward word as Grusien (1. 38) when 
Orusia, the Russian for Georgia, would have 
suited the metre just as well, and have been 
more accurate. 

W. R. Morfill. 


The Evolution of Whiet. By Dr. Pole, F.R.S. 

(Longmans.) 

Without wishing to be severe, it is impos¬ 
sible to speak otherwise of this work than 
to describe it as an attempt to employ 
scientific jargon on a subject where it is 
quite out of place. In the course of nearly 
two centuries, during which Whist has been 
played, the practice of the game has 
naturally improved, though it is doubtful 
whether the most scientific players of the 
present day are superior to Hoyle or 
Matthews, or the Frenchman DeschapeUes, 
all of whom flourished before what Dr. 
Pole calls “ Philosophical Whist ” was 
introduced. The real difference in the 
practice of the present day and of former 
times is caused solely by the change from 
Long to Short Whist, the result of a happy 
accident without which all the modern 
developments of which Dr. Pole makes so 
much would have been non-existent. Given 
the introduction pf Short Whist, and every 
change followed naturally, while improved 
practice became easy under the teaching of 
the immortal James Olay, the numerous 
writings of Oavendish, and the practical 
criticisms of such writers as Dr. Hewby and 
General Drayson. These authors have 
made modern Whist; and what Dr. Pole 
calls American developments are all founded 
on the teaching of General Drayson, who 
was the first to lay down that in all long 
suits of five or more cards the proper card 
to lead was the fourth best of the suit, and 
this, according to our author, is an import¬ 
ant link in the chain of Whist evolution. 

Dr. Pole informs us that he is entitled to 
a leading place, as a founder of such evolu¬ 
tion, o ly secondary to Oavendish, as the 
author of two works, The Theory of Whiet 
and the Philosophy of Whiet, which have 
apparently enjoyed a large sale both in 
America and England. For practical teach¬ 
ing both these works seem to me worthless, 
and also liable to lead the young player 
hopelessly astray. They are examples of 
the dangers of theory run wild; and any 
practitioner who blindly followed them 
would soon discover, at least in England, 
that scientific Whist was a very expensive 
amusement. The devoted follower of Dr. 
Pole who insisted on leading from his 
five-card suit headed by a seven would find 
that he had established the suit for the 
satisfaction of throwing it away to his 
opponents’ winning cards, while the more 
rational followers of Dr. Hewby (Pembridge) 
and Gen. Drayson might sometimes save 
their partner from disappointment at the 
cost of a theoretical triumph. 


The only interesting portion of Dr. Pole’s 
present work is his account of American 
Whist, which he considers a development 
of his own “ Philosophical Whist.” Until 
quite recently card-players in America were 
devoted to Poker, which is one of the most 
gambling games ever invented. Strange to 
say, since the Americans have taken to 
Whist they cultivate it as a purely scientific 
game, and do not even play for stakes. 
They do not count Honours, and the game, 
which is seven up, is soored by tricks alone. 
Of course, this is a totally different game to 
English Short Whist, and one which is not 
likely to be taken up in English dubs. It 
gives too great an advantage to skill to 
induce ordinary persons to play it for a 
stake; and on sum conditions it is possible 
that Dr. Pole’s scientific Whist might bo 
played to all eternity, with as many develop¬ 
ments as it may please the ingenious votary 
to discover. 

Jakes Inneb Min chin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cancelled Bonds. By Henry Oreeswell. In 
3 vole. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Mermaid. A Love Tale. ByL. Dougall. 
(Bentley.) 

Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 
(Dent.) 

False Pretences. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. 

Pender Oudlip). (Digby, Long & Oo.) 

On the Cards; or, The Return of the Princess. 

By M. Allen. (Jarrold.) 

The Secret of Wardale Court, and Other Stories. 

By Andr6e Hope. (Wilsons & Milne.) 
Two in the Bush, and Others Elsewhere. By 
F. Frankfort Moore. (Innes.) 

Thebe are in Cancelled Bonds a few pages 
of effective melodrama, and a good many 
pages of narrative which is dramatic with¬ 
out the prefix that always carries with 
it some suggestion of disparagement. 
Indeed, what there is of melodrama inheres 
rather in the structure than in the treat¬ 
ment of the story; and, as is usual in 
Mr. Gresswell’a books, it is characterised by 
considerable freshness of invention. Mr. 
Peyton, country gentleman, who naturally 
desires an heir, is childless for some years 
following his marriage, butonhisreturn after 
six months’ absence from England, he finds 
that during his stay abroad twin children, 
a boy and a girl, have been born to him. 
The appearance of the children and his 
wife’s manner, both to them and to himself, 
gradually lead him to doubt his paternity ; 
but he suspects his wife’s fidelity and has 
no inkling of the real truth—that she has 
foisted upon him the posthumous offspring of 
thenotonousOhevalierwhohasbeen executed 
for the murder of Peyton’s neighbour, 
Mr. Forres, whose son has become the inti¬ 
mate friend of the boy twin. Here is a good 
opening for complications, and Mr. Oresswell 
takes discreet advantage of it. The interest 
centres in the girl Rosamond, who has in¬ 
herited her father’s tendency to fits of mur¬ 
derous passion. Having stabbed her lover in 
a moment of unreasoning jealousy, she flies 
for protection to the woman who has once 
I befriended her, but whom she does not 
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know to bo her grandmother; and the most 
striking situation in the book is Rosamond’s 
taking from the hand of Mrs. Chevalier 
what she believes to be a poisonous draught 
which will place her in a few hours beyond 
reach of pursuit. As one reads on, one 
sees that this crisis has been somewhat 
clumsily managed, for when the old lady so 
solemnly administers the harmless opiate 
she knows that Rosamond is safe; but the 
incident in itself is powerfully treated. 
Mr. Oresswell has been producing fiction for 
a long time. It must be fifteen years, or 
thereabouts, since the present writer read 
and reviewed—though not in these columns 
—his striking story Incognita; but to this 
day he remembers it well, and he has often 
wondered why its author’s work is not 
better known. He is certainly among the 
strongest living novelists of the second 
rank, and his books only lack that final 
finish which confers distinction. 

Miss Dougall’s stories always leave an 
impression of originality, without that im¬ 
pression of strain which is its frequent 
concomitant. This impression is no doubt 
partially due to the fact that their mere sub¬ 
stance consists of narrative material which 
has (at any rate for English readers) the 
freshness of unfamiliarity; but to familiar 
as well as to unfamiliar things Miss Dougall 
is able to give that attraction only con¬ 
ferred by marked individuality of vision 
and rendering. Indeed, in the pages of 
The Mermaid I think she is most successful 
when she stands on the common ground of 
character and emotion, and that her success 
is much less assured when she strays into 
a region of somewhat fantastic invention. 
The early chapters, in which Josephine Le 
Maitre, while masquerading in the disguise 
of a mermaid, wins the love of Oaius Simp¬ 
son, have much of the charm which belongs 
to the combination of grace, beauty, and 
strangenoss; but they puzzle rather than 
convince, and the reappearance of the 
masquerading element in a later portion of 
the book is more bewildering than interest¬ 
ing. As a mere narrative, The Mermaid is 
certainly less successful than either Beggars 
All or What Necessity Knows ; but in the 
impressive rendering of single scenes and 
situations it yields to neither of them. The 
fateful journey of Oaius to the plague- 
stricken Oloud Island, at the summons of 
the mysterious Mme. Le Maitre, is a wonder¬ 
fully vivid piece of descriptive work, and the 
story of the growing intimacy of relation¬ 
ship between the young doctor and the 
woman whose call he has obeyed is instinct 
with delicate truth and tenderness. Of The 
Mermaid it must be said that the parts are 
greater than the whole. The entire volume 
does not represent its author at her best, 
yet there are passages in it which touch her 
high-water mark. 

Tryphena in Love, like all its predecessors, 
has both a poetical and a pictorial charm. 
It is at once a lovely idyll and a delightful 
series of perfeot cabinet pictures, idyll and 
pictures alike being suffused with a tender 
sentiment that never becomes sentimental 
by losing touch of pleasant reality. Stories 
of country life have of late been for the 
most part such dismal and depressing affairs 


that it is an unspeakable relief to oome 
across a little rural study in which the sun 
is really shining, and through which the 
breezes blow fresh and sweet. True, every 
now and then a cloud drifts across the blue; 
but it only serves to give a pleasant April 
feeling, and does nothing to mar the general 
effect of brightness. The crippled boy who 
lies on his back all day in the panelled 
chamber where they hid the king, dreaming 
of Portia at Belmont, and Rosalind in Arden, 
and Miranda on her island, is a very 
graceful and pathetic figure; but the great 
triumph of the book is not he, but the 
much less obviously poetical Tryphena, 
who, because she cannot speak, is supposed 
not to be able to feel. The dumb rustic 
retioence which is her burden is rendered 
with sympathetic truthfulness; and though 
her story might easily have had a sorrowful 
ending, there is no imaginative injustice in 
the final happy page. How delightful to 
have still once ana again a story that is 
as pleasant as it is artistic! 

Even a network of mysteries which is 
found to enclose a couple of oddly mixed 
bigamies, and the presence of a feminine 
schemer whose benevolent business it is to 
make everybody in the story suspicions of 
everybody else, do not serve to make False 
Pretences anything but very dull, heavy 
reading. Mrs. Pender Cudlip, to do her 
justice, has never made any pretence, either 
true or false, to produce work which can be 
seriously appraised as literature; and so, if 
her stories do not entertain, it is difficult to 
find a reason for their existence. The critic 
who tries to find any reason for the existence 
of her latest novel has a hard task. 

A gipsy says to the heroine of On the 
Cards, “Royalty itself shall sue at your 
feet.’ ’ It is well known that the predictions 
of gipsies—at any rate in fiction—are 
always verified; and so Helen Harwood is 
followed to the draper’s shop at which she 
is employed by an Egyptian prince, who 
calls next day and proposes marriage. Of 
course, as it is “ on the cards,” Helen cannot 
do anything but accept him, so they are 
married, and Helen lives very unhappily 
ever afterwards, at least until Prince Hafiz 
is considerate enough to die. The book 
has apparently been written for ends of 
edification; and it certainly is as edifying as 
it could be made by good intentions, crudity 
of manner, and absurdity of matter. 

The stories contained in the volume 
entitled The Secret of Wardale Court are 
remarkable—if remarkable at all—for the 
very uncomfortable nature of their narra¬ 
tive material. In one of them we are 
introduced to a gentle and venerable lady, 
who is apparently a dear old creature, 
but really a homicidal maniac, whose 
weakness it is to strangle small children 
and throw them into a well. As one 
of her victims is a helpless little blind 
girl, the story can hardly be oommended 
to lovers of cheerfulness, though it is 
not quite so sickening as another tale in 
which a Russian aristocrat amuses himself 
by burning to death an affectionate pet dog 
whose mistress has angered him, and is, at 
the end of the story, subjected to the 
lex talionis at the hands of his insurgent 


serfs. “ Lady Loraine,” in which a widow 

K 'ves up her lover to her daughter—the 
ver making a very ineffective protest 
against the transfer—is terribly uncon¬ 
vincing ; but “ Beneath the Dark Shadow,” 
which deals with our old friends the 
Nihilists, is not wanting in interest, though 
one reader has found it somewhat unintel¬ 
ligible. On the whole, one oan hardly class 
Andr6e Hope among the successful pro¬ 
ducers of short stories. 

Nor is Mr. Frankfort Moore quite so 
successful in the conte as in the three- 
volume novel. Perhaps, to quote a classical 
criticism, he would have done better had he 
takenmorepains; for the covers of Two in the 
Bush, and Others Elsewhere, contain little but 
the easily produced pot-boilers of a clever 
and vivacious writer whose work is always 
readable, even when it is as thin as it is in 
most of these tales. The best thing in the 
book is the description of Paganini’s violin¬ 
playing in the story, “ A Colourable Imita¬ 
tion ”; but the manner of its introduction 
will strike most readers as being very far¬ 
fetched. The fact is, that “Two in the 
Bush ” and its companions are fair maga¬ 
zine stories, but tittle, if anything, more. 

James Abhoboft Noble. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 

John MacGregor (“Rob Roy”). By Edwin 
Hodder. (Hodder.) Mr. Hodder tells us in 
his preface that wherever possible he has left 
John MacGregor to speak for himself. In his 
diary for 1873 occurs the following entry: 
“ Dinner to Tyndall and Hurst, Athenaeum ; 
present also Spottiswoode, Busk, Rev. Pullen, 
Herbert Spencer, self, Huxley in the chair. 
This was a success, but one felt inpartibus 
infidelium." But why in partibus infidelium ? 
Surely the division of the sheep from the goats 
is to be made by no fallible judge, and, happily 
for us, the final word will not be spoken by a 
man. A certain degree of narrowness—we will 
not call it by the harsh name of sanctimonious¬ 
ness—was the only defect in this manly 
character. We can scarcely wonder at it, when 
we remember that strength can no more be 
found without narrowness than substance 
without shadow. There is another even more 
unpleasing trait in some excellent philanthro¬ 
pists of which we can find no trace in “ Rob 
Roy ” MaoGregor. We refer to their love of 
applause. Mr. Hodder quotes, apparently 
with oommendation, a remark of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury—“Applause is the daily bread of the 
philanthropist.” It is difficult to find any¬ 
thing to praise in this obiter dictum except its 
honesty. John MaoGregor states the case for 
his favourite hobby in a note written after his 
first voyage in the Rob Roy canoe: 

“ It cannot be concealed that continuous physical 
enjoyment, such as this tour presented, is 
dangerous luxury, if it be not properly used. 
When I thought of the hospitals of London, of 
the herds of squalid poor in fetid alleys, of the 
pale-faced ragged boys, and the vice, sadness, pain, 
and poverty we are sent to do battle with, if we 
be true Christian soldiers, I could not help asking, 
‘ Am I right in thus enjoying such comfort, such 
scenery, and such health f ’ Certainly not right, 
unless to get vigour of thought and hand, and 
renewed energy of mind, and larger thankfulness, 
and wider love, and so, with all the powers 
recruited, to enter the field more eager, and able 
to be useful.’’ 

We will only quote one other extract from ‘ 1 Rob 
Roy’s ” diary. In April, 1866, he was asked 
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to meet Mr. Gladstone at dinner, and made the 
following entry: 

“ Had most intensely interesting confab with 
Chancellor of Exchequer on following subjects 
among others — shoeblacks ; crossing-sweepers; 
Refuge Field Lane ; translation of Bible ; Syria and 
Palestine Fund; return of the Jews : iron, brass, 
and stone age ; copper ore, Canada; bridges in 
streets; arching over whole Thames ; ventilation of 
London; Boot Homo ; Gladstone’s letter to author 
and his reply in clerk’s hand to keep unknown; 
speculation as to his being a young man who wrote 
it; language of sound at Society of Arts ; Dr. 
Wolff’s travels ; Vambery and his travels; poster 
with Beform resolutions at Norwich; use of the 
word ‘ unscrupulously ’ ; marginal notes on Scrip¬ 
ture. Took leave deeply impressed with the talent, 
courtesy, and boundless suppleness of Gladstone’s 
intellect, and of his deep reverenoe for God and 
the Bible and firm hold of Christ.” 

A note like this makes us regret that John 
MacGregor had nothing of a Boswell about 
him. I? there was nothing of Boswell in “ Rob 
Roy,” there was much of Dr. Johnson. Like 
that sturdy moralist, John MacGregor had 
learnt the difficult art of standing alone. 
Thousands of instances of his moral courage 
oould be given. We must content ourselves 
with one; 

"We were a number of officers assembled 
together. Mr. MacGregor joined us. Some of 
the men were indulging in vety loose conversation. 
At once Mr. MacGregor said—‘ Gentlemen, we are 
met here to serve our Queen : let us not dishonour 
our King of Kings.’ He then left the group. 
An officer asked afterwards, ‘ Who is he ? ’ and the 
reply given by some one was: * John MacGregor, 
one of the finest men that treads God’s earth !' 
Captain W. then added : ‘ I can tell you that no 
one dared after that to indulge in loose language 
in his presence. The cry went forth, “Here’s 
John MacGregor,” and all unseemly language 
immediately ceased.’ ” 

It says something tor our human nature, weak 
at the best, that so stem a censor morum as 
John MacGregor should have enjoyed such 
widespread popularity. The founder of the 
Lawyers’ Prayer Union and of the Volunteers’ 
Prayer Union was not only a friend of Lord 
Shaftesbury and of the present Bishop of 
Exeter, but of Prof. Tyndall and Laurence 
Oliphant. Both intellectually as well as 
physically he was a splendid all-round man. 
It was impossible not to like him, whatever 
might be your personal views on religion. 
As Mr. Holyoake wrote to Mr. Hodder: “ I 
thought Mr. MacGregor the pleasantest- 
minded Christian controversialist, and what 
is even more complimentary from one who is 
himself so skilful a controversialist: “he was 
at onoe inquirer and advocate—in my experi¬ 
ence a rare combination.” John MacGregor 
was not only a controversialist of singular 
pertinacity and skill; he was also an 
organiser of the first order. He was the 
founder and first chairman of the Shoeblack 
Brigade, one of the most useful and successful 
movements of this century. If to be in earnest 
is to be extreme, the first honorary secretary 
of the Protestant Alliance was an extremist; 
but even in his controversy with Roman 
Catholics his contentions lay with their system, 
not with individuals. His views on this 
question, expressed forty years ago, did not 
differ much from those which you can hear 
now from thoughtful members of the 
Republican party in the United States, who 
regard the Roman Catholic Church as the 
growing shadow in their land. The chasm 
that separates thousands on both sides of the 
Atlantio from Rome is not merely one of 
dogma. John MacGregor was fortunate in 
his parents, his wife and his friends; he has 
also been fortunate in his biographer. Mr. 
Hodder is to be congratulated on having done 
his work well and thoroughly. In this book 


we have a picture of a many-sided man who 
loyally used all his powers—and they were 
neither few nor slight—for the advancement of 
his poorer and less fortunate fellow-men. 

Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe. (W. H. 
Allen.) Prince Bismarck is one of those 
striking figures whose features are equally well 
defined whether out in the granite or in the 
cherry-stone. In this little book they are out 
in the cherry-stone, and well out. Mr. Lowe 
is an enthusiast for German unity, and there¬ 
fore an enthusiast for her maker. German 
Radioala before the Auatro-Pruasian War set 
greater store by liberty than by unity, as if 
liberty were possible in a divided Germany; but 
the overwhelming majority by whioh the 
Indemnity Bill was passed in 1866 by the 
Prussian Lower House was a proof that all 
things were forgiven to one who had made out 
of chaos a united Germany. In the English 
press you find the question whether German 
unity was won by means that Goethe would 
have sanctioned. This perfectly idle question 
is not often asked in German papers; for all 
Germans know that the unity and the freedom 
whioh oould spring only from a united Germany 
had to be won and maintained on the battlefield 
by needle guns, and not in the closet by 
students. Besides, Germans know what most 
Englishman have forgotten, if they ever knew, 
that when Germany was being throttled by 
France at Jena, Goethe was burying himself 
in Chinese literature. Even a Goethe cannot 
escape from the influence of his environment, 
and a small German court has never been the 
fostering home of German patriotism. If 
Bismarck had died immediately after Sadowa, 
his life’s task would have been but half done; 
but the half of his task was such as few men in 
this world’s history have ever done. With the 
solitary exception of Joseph II., the House of 
Hapsburg have been a stumbling-block to all 
who wished to leave Germany, politically, 
religiously, or socially, a little better than they 
found her. To oast forth Austria and to 
exdude her for ever from all part or lot in 
Germany, was the initial step to a better state 
of things. Prinoe Bismarck took that step; 
and for that grand measure of progress, if 
for no other, Germany will rank him with 
Luther as one of her greatest sons. The 
war with Denmark is often oast in Bismarok’s 
teeth. It would be ludicrous even to attempt to 
discuss that intricate question in a brief notice. 
Suffice it to say that Bismarck has never 
apologised for his share in that oampaign. 

“ When I was made a Prinoe,” said Bismarck, 
“ the king insisted on putting Alsace-Lorraine 
into my coat of arms. But I would much 
rather have had Schleswig-Holstein, for that 
is the campaign, politically speaking, of whioh 
I am proudest.” This conoise biography can 
be recommended, especially to those who are 
unable to enjoy Bismarok’s letters in their 
nervous German. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a new book by Mr. Frederic 
Seebohm, of Hitohin, author of “ The English 
Tillage Community.” It will be entitled The 
Tribal System in Wales, being part of an 
inquiry into the structure and methods of 
tribal society. 

Messes. Smith, Eldkb & Co. have in pre¬ 
paration for early issue a new series of short 
novels by well-known writers, to be issued each 
in a single volume, at a popular price. 

Three new volumes of “ The Badminton 
Library,” to be published in the course of this 
summer, will be: Dancing, by Mrs. Lilly 
, Grove, one of the tew ladies who were dected 


the other day into the Royal Geographical 
Society; Billiards, by Major W. Broadfoot, the 
biographer of bis kinsman, George Broadfoot, 
one of the heroes of the first Afghan War; and 
Modem Sea Fishing, by John Bickeriyke, with 
contributions on foreign fish by W. Senior, 
Sir H. Gore Booth, and A 0. Harms worth. 
All will be abundantly illustrated, the last 
from drawings by C. Napier Hemy and R. T. 
Pritohett. 

Ms. John Murray will shortly publish the 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Valpy 
French, scholar and missionary, first bishop of 
Lahore, by the Rev. Herbert Birks. It will be 
in two volumes, with a portrait and other 
illustrations. 

Messes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
next week Miss Alice Gardner’s contribution to 
the “ Heroes of the Nations ” series, entitled 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor: and the Last 
Struggle of Paganism against Christianity. 
The volume is profusdy illustrated, depicting 
the surroundings in whioh Julian and his con¬ 
temporaries lived, their appearance and dress, 
the most striking places where they dwelt, and 
the scenes in whlon they habitually moved. 

The BusJcin Reader, which Mr. George Allen 
will have ready for publication at the begin¬ 
ning of May, has been chiefly compiled from 
Modem Painters, The Seven Lamps of Archi¬ 
tecture, and The Stones of Venice; and in the 
arrangement of the extracts some attempt has 
been made at giving the main lines of Mr. 
Buskin’s teaching and the chief characteristics 
of bis style. 

The third edition of Mr. Sala’s Autobio¬ 
graphy, to be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
next week, will contain a new preface by 
the author, in whioh he relates some remark¬ 
able experiences respecting his recent illness in 
Rome. 

Me. Walter Headlam, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has in hand a prose version of the 
plays of Aeschylus, in six small volumes, for 
Bell’s series of “ Classical Translations.” 

Messrs. Chatman & Hall announce for 
early publication Angling Travels in Norway, 
by Mr. Fraser Sandeman, with numerous illus¬ 
trations from drawings and photographs by the 
author, and coloured plates of salmon flies. 

Me. Heinemann will shortly publish a new 
work by Mr. Frank Vincent, furnishing a sur¬ 
vey of the entire continent of Africa, which the 
author circumnavigated, in addition to makin g 
numerous journeys into the interior. The book 
will contain one hundred full-page illustrations. 

Mb. T. Fishes Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately two books of travel —A Yachting Cruise 
to Norway, by the Parson and the Lawyer, 
with frontispiece; and Algerian Memories: a 
Bicycle Tour through Algeria, by Fanny and 
William Workman, with twenty-three illus¬ 
trations. 

Me. Stewart Culin, director of the museum 
of archaeology in the university of Pennsylvania, 
proposes to issue a work on Korean Games, with 
notes on the corresponding games of China and 


illustrated with twenty-two full-page coloured 
plates from Korean paintings. 

Messes. Dioby, Long, & Co will publish 
shortly a new novel by Miss Arabella Kenealy, 
entitled The Honourable Mrs. Spoor, which 
deals with a new phase of woman’s life. Miss 
Kenealy—who is, we believe, a duly qualified 
medical practitioner—intends to devote herself 
henceforth entirely to literature. 

Mp t. Fishes Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately a novel by Mr. Daniel Woodroffe, 
entitled Her Celestial Husband. The story deals 
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with the marriage of an English lady with a 
Chinaman, and is, to a certain extent, founded 
on fact. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons 
announce Kathleen Glare: Her Book, 1637-1641, 
edited by Dora Greenwell M’Chesney, with a 
frontispiece. 

Me. T. Wilkie, of the parliamentary press 
galleries, has compiled an important work on 
The Representation of Scotland. Its main object 
is to exhibit all the elections that have taken 
place sinoe 1832, in the alphabetical order of 
constituencies, giving all the relevant statistics. 
It will also contain a statement of Scotland’s 
share of representation in the House of 
Commons at different periods, from the Union 
downwards; a summary of the political 
results of each general election; and a list of 
members who have sat for, or contested, more 
than ene constituency. The book is to be issued 
to subscribers through Mr. Andrew Wilkie, of 
Paisley. 

Mb. Alfred Kingston, author of Hertford¬ 
shire during the Great Oivil War and the Long 
Parliament, is now engaged upon a larger 
work, which will tell the story of the Penmen 
during the Civil War, of the rising of the 
Ironsides under Cromwell, in Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, and the famous Eastern 
Counties Association. The author will be 
grateful for any communications (addressed to 
him at Boyston, Herts) respecting personal or 
local incidents and associations which are not 
likely to have found a place in general histories 
of this period. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces The Bite and 
Growth of the English Nation, with special 
reference to Epochs and Grises, by Dr. W. H. S. 
Aubrey. The work will be completed in three 
volumes, the first to appear early in May and 
the rest at short intervals. 

The new volume in Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.’s “ National Churches ” series will 
be The History of the Church in America, by 
Dr. Leighton Coleman, Bishop of Delaware. It 
will be published simultaneously in England 
and America in the course of the next fortnight. 

Mb. H. B. Allen son will publish im¬ 
mediately a new edition of Sunday Morn¬ 
ings at Norwood, by the Bev. 8. A. Tipple, 
augmented by two new sermons. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. announce that 
they have been obliged to delay the publication 
of The Zeit-Geist by Miss Dougall, which will 
be the first volume in the " Zeit-Geist Library,” 
until the seoond edition can be got ready, the 
first edition having been largely over sub¬ 
scribed. 

The proprietors of the “ Waterloo ” series 
and other educational works, hitherto published 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., have decided to 
open their own publishing office at 4, Adam- 
street, Strand, where they will carry on busi¬ 
ness under the name of Abbott, Jones & Co., 
Limited. 

The general meeting of the Camden Society 
will be held on Thursday next at 4.30 p.m. 

At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute, 
to be held at 20, Hanover-square, on Wednes¬ 
day, Mr. Chancellor Ferguson will read a paper 
on " A Collection of Chap-books in Tauie 
House, Carlisle.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednes¬ 
day (next, Mr. G. Turner will read a paper on 
“ The Spirit of Elizabethan Legislation.” 

The meeting of the Irish Literary Society, 
announced in the Academy of last week for 
Wednesday, has been postponed until to-day 
(April 27), when Mr. Ashe King will read his 
paper on "Irish Humour through English 


Glasses” in the rooms of the Society of Arts, 
Adelphi. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling a portion of 
the library of Sir George Webbe Dasent, whioh, 
as might be expected, contains a good number 
of learned rarities. We notice Captain John 
Smith’s “ Virginia ” and “ True Travels,” bound 
in one volume, with the arms of Charles I. on 
the sides, but unfortunately in bad condition; 
a quarto volume containing fifteen original 
issues of the poems of Hans Sachs, the Shoe¬ 
maker of Nuremberg; the first Icelandic Bible, 
printed by Bishop Thorlaksson at his private 

S ress at Holar in 1684; Ben Jonson’s copy of 
'erentianus Maurus, the Latin grammarian; 
and several historical MSS. On Wednesday 
will follow the sale of the library of the late 
Bobert Pinkney, of Piccadilly, whioh is rich 
in Bewicks, Cruikshanks, first editions of the 
moderns, large paper copies, limited issues, and 
extra-illustrated books. 

From the annual report of the Birmingham 
Free Public Library, we learn that the 
Shakspere collection now consists of nearly 
ten thousand volumes. Classified according to 
languages, there are 6934 volumes in English 
(those printed in America not being dis¬ 
tinguished), 2262 in German, 667 in French, 
176 in Italian, 102 in Dutoh, 66 in Bussian, 56 
in Swedish, 47 in Hungarian, 36 in Danish, 33 
in Spanish, 24 in Polish, 22 in Bohemian, and 
17 in Greek. Of more recondite languages, 
there are separate plays in Bengali, Croatian, 
Finnish, Flemish, Frisian, Hebrew, Ioelandio, 
Latin, Norwegian, Portuguese, Boumanian, 
Serbian, Wallachian, and Welsh. 

Mr. Edward Stanford has just issued—to 
illustrate the Ohitral expedition—a new edition 
of his sketch map of the North-West Frontier 
of India, from Peshawar to the Pamirs. It 
differs from the former edition, in that the 
mountains are indicated by oolour, which 
renders it far more intelligible to the ordinary 
person. The political boundaries are also 
coloured, though in this case the gain is less 
conspicuous; for, as a matter of fact, the 
political boundaries through a great part of 
this region are still undefined. For example, 
no attempt has been made to mark the 
boundary between independent Pathan tribes 
and British jurisdiction m the Punjab, though 
the line is clearly recognised in practice. For 
all that, the map has evidently been most oare- 
fully compiled from offioial materials, and is 
excellently printed. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Vet a fourth new magazine is announced to 
appear next month, to he devoted, like Chap¬ 
man’s, entirely to fiction. The title chosen is 
the Looking-Glass Magazine of Fiction, the 
publisher Mr. Henry J. Drane, and the price 
threepence. The first number will contain a 
complete story by Miss Annie Thomas, called 
" Blue Eyes,” filling ninety-six pages of 
readable type. Apart from other illustrations, 
the cover of each number will bear the portrait, 
in colours, of some celebrity. 

Mb. Marriott Watson opens the May 
number of The New Review with a short story, 
“ The Lady’s Chamber,” a further episode in 
the life of Diok Ryder, highwayman. Mr. 
Pasfield Oliver’s article on “The French in 
Madagascar,” suggests the question: Will 
there he a disaster? In “A Poet’s Corner,” 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn discusses the pretensions 
of Bichard Le Gallienne, John Davidson, Arthur 
Symons, Norman Gale, and William Watson, 
to be ranked with the Immortals. Miss Tynan 
and Mr. W. S. Senior contribute poems, Mr. 
Hannay continues his artioles on the Fleet, and 


Mr. W. S. Lilly writes upon the ooming general 
election, under the title "The New Divine 
Bight.” 

In addition to the opening chapters of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s short serial story—which 
depiots fife among farm-labourers—the May 
number of Scribner's Magazine will contain a 
paper on the French Impressionists, by M. 
Baffaelli, who ranks as one of the founders of 
the school; an article on art-posters in France, 
with illustrations of the work of Gheret, 
Willette, and others; and an aooount of golf 
in America, illustrated by Mr. A. B. Frost, 
who is himself an enthusiastic player of the 
game. 

The May number of the Minster will contain 
a special aooount, with numerous illustrations, 
of the home life of the young Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

The next number of the Humanitarian will 
contain a symposium, in whioh the following 
will disouss the question: Should social pro¬ 
blems be fully dealt with in the drama?— 
Bobert Buchanan, Sydney Grundy, Dorothy 
Leighton (hon. director of the Independent 
Theatre), Louis N. Parker, G. Bernard Shaw, 
Arthur Shirley, Charles E. W. Ward, and 
Malcolm Watson. 

The Paris Mode and Woman’s Household 
Journal, published by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
will be enlarged with the number issued on 
May 1. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term has now begun at both the uni¬ 
versities : at Cambridge (as usual), at the very 
beginning of the week; at Oxford, at the 
very end. 

Pbof. F. York Powell will deliver his 
inaugural lecture, as regius professor of modern 
history at Oxford, on Wednesday next; and 
will also give two courses of lectures during 
the term. Lord Acton has not yet signified his 
intention of lecturing at Cambridge. 

We regret to hear that Prof. Skeat will be 
unable to lecture at Cambridge this term, on 
account of illness. He has been unable to 
shake off the complications following on a 
severe attack of influenza. 

We also hear that Canon Heurtley, the vener¬ 
able Margaret professor of divinity at Oxford, 
remains in a very infirm state. He is, we 
believe, the oldest resident in the university, 
having taken his degree as long ago as 1827, 
four years before Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir Raymond West, formerly judge of the 
High Court at Bombay, and one of the highest 
authorities on Hindu jurisprudence, has accepted 
the appointment of lecturer on Indian law to 
the board of Indian oivil servioe studies at 
Cambridge. 

Prof. Swbte, regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge and the editor of the Septuagint, 
announces a course of five lectures this term 
on “ The History of the Greek Versions of the 
Old Testament.” 

Prof. Edward Dowden, of Dublin, pro¬ 
poses to deliver a course of six lectures on 
“ Elizabethan literature” at Cambridge during 
the present term as Clark lecturer at Trinity 
College. The subjects of the several lectures 
will be : dramatic originals of plays by Shak¬ 
spere, some pseudo-Shaksperian plays, Bichard 
Hooker, Elizabethan criticism of literature, the 
moral and imaginative work of Bacon, and 
Elizabethan lyrics. 

At a meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society on Monday next, Prof. 
Macalister will read a paper on 11 Crania of 
Native Tribes of the Punjab” 
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We have to roooid the death, from oom- 

g icatione following influenza,” of Prof. H. 0. 

oodhart, who was appointed to the chair 
of Latin at Edinburgh only four years ago, 
in suooession to Sellar. He had been a King’s 
scholar at Eton, and a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

A ooubse of twelve lectures on Dante’s 
Paradiio will be delivered in Italian by Prof. 
A. Farinelli at University College, Gower-street, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., for 
six consecutive weeks, beginning on May 3. 

Miss Lilian M. Faithfull, vice-principal 
of the Ladies’ Department of King’s College, 
in Kensington-square, will deliver during this 
term a special course of eight lectures on “ The 
Treatment of Nature in English Poetry.” 

Wa may mention here that the Bev. Andrew 
Clark contributes to the new number of the 
English Historical Review a severe criticism of 
some statements in “ Notes on the Heraldry 
of the Oxford Colleges,” whioh. appeared a 
little while ago in Archaeologia Oxont crisis, and 
were noticed m the Academy at the time. In 
particular—with reference to the claim of the 
University to exemption from the Heralds’ 
jurisdiction—he draws attention to documents, 
existing both at Oxford and in the College of 
Arms, whioh attest a visitation by Bichard 
Lee, Portcullis Pursuivant, in 1574. From 
these documents he also argues that the arms 
of Archbishop Botherham, impaled on the 
shield of Lincoln College, were probably “ vert, 
three stags trippant or," and not “ vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attirant or”; and he 
further oontests the assertion that Jesus College 
annexed this ooat from Linooln about 1590, 
“ without authority.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BEST. 

Rbbt to the toilwom brain, 

Best to the hands and feet, 

Best from life’s struggle and strain. 

Beet from its fever ana heat. 

Best in some quiet oountry lane, 

Far from the lond city street, 

With its wretchedness, squalor and pain ; 
There with calm Nature to meet, 

From her lips, fresh with dew or with rain, 
Alone in her t acred retreat, 

The secret of rest thus to gain. 

Buch rest—ah! how sweet! 

After labour comes rest, 

After the day cometh night. 

Peace to the troubled breast, 

Joy to the sad and imprest. 

And to the darkened sight, 

Out of the distant west, 

At eventide, cometh light. 

So when the weary fight 
Of life has been fought and won. 

To the captive soul cometh flight 
To regions beyond the sun. 

C. M. A. 

Brodick: Easter Sunday. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for Maroh opens with a highly favour¬ 
able review, by Fr. Coders, of Dr. van Vloten’s 
“Beeherohes sur la Domination Arabe, le 
Chiisme, et les Croyanoes Messianiques sous le 
Khalifat des Omayades.” Next we have a 
report, by Simon y Nieto, on the fifteenth 
century archives of the municipality of Palencia: 
they present a sharp struggle between the 
bishop and the king for influence in the council. 
Mention is made of payment of deputies to 
Cortes, of a Hermandad formed with twenty- 
five other towns in favour of tile king, and of 
a nublero to conjure away storms in summer. 


Manuel Danvilla prints a sensible letter of 
Carlos III. to his son on his palaoe intrigues; 
Gomez de Arteche analyses Babio y Lluoh’s 
interesting work, “ Los Navarros en Grecia y 
el Duoado Catalan de Atenaa en la epoca de su 
Invasion,” one of the most curious episodes of 
the mediaeval Latin domination in the East; 
Pedro de Madrazo strongly advisee that the 
monastery of Santa Maria la Beal de Najera 
should be handed over to Franciscan monks forits 
preservation; and Padre Fit* prints, with critical 
commentary, the text and Spanish translation 
of the singular testamentary deed of gift by 
Garcia of Navarre and his Queen in 1052, and 
defends the king from the aspersions of the 
Chroniclers; he also gives us an inedited Bull 
of Clement n. of 1057, confirming the inde¬ 
pendence of the Monastery of Ona from all 
Spanish bishops and its dependence on the 
Pope alone. 

We have received the first number (Maroh) 
of the Revista Oritica de Historia y Literatura 
Espaholas. It proposes to give a monthly 
aooount of the whole field of Spanish literature 
and history, and of all that Is written upon 
it at home and abroad. If it performs this 
promise, the review will be an immense boon 
to all students of Spanish. It opens with a 
favourable notice, by Dr. E. Hiibner, of 
Joaquin Costa’s “ Estudios Iberioos,” which are 
little known out of Spain. The editors have 
got together an excellent staff, and we con¬ 
gratulate them heartily on their first number. 


DR. MARTINEATTS NINETIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 

We quote the following from the Times : 

“Yesterday [Tuesday] afternoon a deputation 
from Manchester Oollege, Oxford, attended Dr. 
Martlneau at his residence, 35, Gordon-square, 
and presented him with an address, in which they 
congratulated him upon the ninetieth anniversary 
of Ids birth. With regard to his connexion with 
the oollege, the address said: ‘ We recognise the 
dignity and honour conferred on the college by 
your connexion with it as professor, principal, and 
president, associating its name with your high 
service to religious philosophy. And to the spirit 
infused into the life of the college by your stead¬ 
fastness always to the free teaching and the free 
learning of theology, it largely owes its constant 
fidelity to this fundamental principle.’ 

“The presentation was made by Mr. George 
Holt, of Liverpool, president of the college; and 
the secretary, the Bev. H. Enfield Dowson, who read 
the address, said that among others Prof. Mar 
Muller, visitor to the oollege, had expressed regret 
at inability to attend. Mr. Harry Bawson, the 
Bev. 8. A. Steinthal, and Prof. J. E. Odgers also 
addressed Dr. Martlneau on behalf of various 
sections of his admirers and co-workers. 

“ Dr. Martlneau, in reply, said that he found 
himself unable to express at all adequately his 
sense of the kind and generous words that had 
been said to him. Ho found himself, in looking 
back over the many years of his connexion with 
the college, chiefly dwelling upon one or two facts 
associated with his work as a teacher of philosophy. 
Other branches of study he had, indeed, been 
necessarily interested in, but this had chiefly 
engrossed his attention. He had to confess—and 
whether he must be regarded as toe inconsistent 
must be decided after considering the inevitable 
growth of a mind—that his system of philosophy 
had not been tho same from the first. He had 
been brought up in the ‘ associations! ’ school of 
Hartley and the materialism and necessarianism 
of Priestley, and at first his lectures were based 
'upon their principles. But two things had had 
great influence upon his mind. One was the 
literature which had come to this country from 
the United States, chiefly from the pen of Dr. 
Charming. He remembered when Dr. Ohanning's 
teachings were regarded by some of the older men 
with disfavour amounting even to bitterness; but 
he himself, in common with many of the younger 


men in his day, had been greatly touched by the 
deep spiritual humility and search after personal 
holiness which characterised that great man’s 
preaching. Another influence was that of the 
Evangelical literature associated with tho name of 
Wilberforoe, of which he became aware only by 
accident. Hannah More’s work on Practical Piety 
and a book of devotional extracts by Shepherd of 
Frome seemed to open up a new field of thought 
and feeling within him. He began to realise new 
meanings in personality. The old necessarian 
doctrne made, it became clear, no sufficient 
provision for the immense differences between 
holiness and guilt, and to explain the 
sense associated with these terms a new 
explanation of the operation of the Divine 
, Spirit and of the freedom af the human spirit was 
needed. So his earlier courses of lectures, when 
they came up for revision, had to be entirely re¬ 
written ; and the new view of the world thus 
arrived at it had been his aim ever since to make 
dearer. He could not too much insist on the 
necessity for keeping the teachers of rdigion in 
touch with the highest thought of their time, and 
for giving them an insight Into the rival systems 
which too often take hold of the public mind 
through an inability on the pert of people 
generally to compare one method with another. 
He had always insisted upon a course of logic as 
necessary before entering upon the discussion of 
religious philosophy; and he was pleased to note 
that one of his former students, now professor at 
Calcutta, Mr. Prosanna Boy, had written 
an elementary book on logic, which was 
not only used in the Hindu sohools, but 
had gone into four editions in this country 
already. He felt that the importance of religious 
philosophy would be recognised more and more, 
as it was seen how inevitably the basis of Christian 
teaching would have to be sought less and leas in 
the letter of Scripture. The Bible and New 
Testament would have to be regarded as litera¬ 
ture, and the mind must be trained so as to fasten 
securely upon the abiding elements among its 
varied constituents, while the religious seme must 
be cultivated if we would hope to rescue the im¬ 
perishable from what was sure to go, and to find 
the way clear to the one central Divine personality 
of Jesus. As to the many kind words that had 
been said to him, he could make no reply to their 
touching personal allusions; but his friends would 
believe that they sank deeply into his heart, and 
they would brighten and cheer the declining 
years of his life.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ ABSENIC.” 

Sydenh un-hill: AprU SO, 1898. 

The Greek form of Arsenic is 'Apztviitby ; and 
as this apparently comes from "Apmiy — ‘ ‘ male,” 
it has been taken to mean “male” also— 
Atftvuiir (from ■'A/i/Sq? = 'A/>«i»), which really 
is found = “ male,” and is also given in the 
sense of “ arsenic ” (Liddell and Scott), though 
apparently but little used in this meaning. In 
the N. E. D. no explanation is given of this 
strange term “ male but in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (ninth edition) we are told that 
“ the name hpotyucby was applied by Dioscorides 
to the yellow sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, on 
account of its very potent properties.” Prof. 
Skeat, however, prefers to attribute the name 
“ to the extraordinary alohemical fancy that 
some metals were of different sexes”: gold, for 
instance, being masculine, and silver feminine. 
May be: but these metals have, notwithstanding, 
preserved their own real names, and lost their 
fancy titles, while we are asked to believe that 
arsenic preserved its fancy title “ male ” and 
lost its own real name; for, unless it was dis¬ 
covered by Dioscorides (which is not likely), it 
must before his time have been known by some 
other name. I have my doubts, therefore, 
about this word hpetrutiy, and am inclined to 
think that Dioscorides (if he was the first to 
use it) found in some Eastern language a word 
meaning artenic (or rather orpiment), with some 
sort of resemblanoe to ipetyutiy, and transmuted 
the word into this thoroughly Greek form. 

I was led to this opinion by meeting with the 
post-Biblical Hebrew word TP?”)! {zamik'), 
which will be found in Levy’s Neuhebr. w. 
Chald. Worterbuch. He compares the Syr. 
and “the Pers. zamiq,” and gives as the 
meaning, “ Arsenik, wahrsch. der gelbe Arsenik, 
auripigmentum.” He might have added the 
Arabic form, which Bichardson points zarnik* 
and Golius ziroik.* Bichardson has also the forms 
zarnah and zarni. But these are really, all of 
them, Persian words, and not Arabic; for in 
every Arabic dictionary I have consulted it is 
stated that the word is Persian, and in Palmer’s 
Persian Dictionary the word is also marked 
P. = Persian. 

How, that there is some connexion between 
this word zarnik and hpa-eyutly is pretty evident. 
It occurred to me directly I saw the former 
word and knew its meaning; and Bichardson 

* In the Heb., Syr., and Pers. or Arab, word 
the final letter is aspirate, and so might more cor¬ 
rectly be transliterated kh ; but I have preferred to 
use k, so as to compare better with the k in the 
Gr. ipatyneiy and the hard c in the Eng. artenic. 


oertainlv had the same opinion when, after 
translating his forms, zarnik, &e.,“ arsenicum,” 
he added “ oonsonans illi nomen.” But it may 
be urged that zamik has been borrowed from 
iLpfftyiniy, and not this from that Well: if 
zamik had first appeared in Arabic and subse¬ 
quently in Persian, &c., I might have subsonbed 
to this view, for, as “ the arsenic ” in Arabio 
would be azzamik, an Arab might well have 
regarded the a of hpoeymiy as the article, and 
have made up his zamik out of the rest of the 
word by transposing the »f and the p. But, if 
zamik is Persian, it could not well have been 
borrowed from hpetyudy, because there is no 
definite article in Persian, and so there would 
have been no reason, or, at any rate, not this 
reason, for dropping the initial a. I incline, 
therefore, to the belief that hpetyutiy was made 
up out of one of the forms of zamik, possibly 
out of the Arab, azzamik (which is sufficiently 
like it), by transposing the z and the r. His¬ 
tory, in this case, supplies no due. I know 
nothing about the date of the Persian, Syriac, 
and Arabio forms. ’AptrtrticSy seems to belong 
to the first century after Christ, for that was 
when Dioscorides lived, while the Neo-Hebrew 
zamik may be older, of the same age, or 
younger, for it is found in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Tr. Chullin); and though this Talmud 
was not completed till, perhaps, about a.d. 500, 
the materials for it had been floating about for 
centuries. 

Another argument in favour of ipctyoclr being 
a borrowed word may be found in the con¬ 
sideration of the Gr. eaybapieri. This word, 
properly speaking, denotes the “ red sulphuret 
of arsenic, realgar ” (Liddell and Soott), while 
ipatrutiy (as I have already said) is “ the yellow 
sulphuret or orpiment.” But, as in English 
the one word arsenic has been used of JDoth 
these sulphurate (see N. E. D.), so this differ¬ 
ence of meaning can soarcely be said to exclude 
the idea of an etymological connexion between 
aaytapixri and iptrtriKor —an idea which probably 
I am the first to entertain. inySapiim is much 
the older word, for Aristotle (fourth oentury 
b.c.) uses it, and Herodotus (fifth century b.o.) 
makes use of the adj. mytapiniyot, and this 
word probably presupposes the existence of 
aartapdicri. 

At first sight the resemblance between 
aavSapditJi and ipatyntiy can scarcely be said to 
be strong; but if we remove the S from the 
former, and consider the consonants only, we 
have s-n-r-k, which are the consonants also 
of iptrtyutiy; viz., r-s-n-k, only in different 
order. But why suppress the S of oaySapiicn, 
it may be asked! Well, in Greek, as in many 
other languages, the concurrence of n and r, 
when the n precedes the r, is avoided. Compare 
ivlpo i and ivlp6t (the latter muoh more common), 
in which the S appears to have been introduced 
for the reason I have named (see Matthiae’s 
Greek Grammar, 1835, § 40). In French, an 
intrusive d of this sort is very common (com¬ 
pare cendre, tend/re, &c. In German, compare 
Fsihnrioh and Fahndrich. My notion is, there¬ 
fore, that caytapiKTi, which has by no means the 
appearance of a Greek word, was borrowed 
from a foreign original, of which the con¬ 
sonants may have been either s-n-r-k or 
s-r-n-k, in which latter case the Greeks would 
have transposed the n and the r. But if 

t It will be noticed that there is a in Greek and 
z in the other languages quoted ; but the Greeks 
sometimes transliterated the z of another language 
by a : at any rate, they have sometimes done this 
in transliterating Hebrew. Thus, in the Septuagint 
721 is transliterated fa pit (1 Ohron. ii. 36), but 
2a$dr in xi. 41; and is 2a uripa in Esth. v. 14, 
&c. But it is fair to say that the T is usually trans¬ 
literated f in the Septuagint, while 2, which is 
commonly z in the A. V-, is nearly always a in 
the Septuagint (see “Dictionary of the Bible,” 
\underZ). 


s-r-n-k represents the word, why, with the 
unimportant change of z into s, about which; 
I have already spoken in note f, these are 
the very consonants of the Persian, Arabio, 
Syriac, and N. Hebrew zamik, viz., z-r-n-k! 

To sum up, then, my view is about as follows. 
The Greeks, as early as the fifth oentury before 
Christ, borrowed, perhaps from Persian, a word 
to which they gave the form of <ra»8ap4*i), and 
used it of the red sulphuret of arsenic or realgar. 
In the first century after Christ, Dioscorides— 
wishing, perhaps, to find another word for the 
yellow sulphuret of arsenic or orpiment (which 
had, possibly, up to that time been included in 
the term trarSap£cri), and finding in some other 
language, perhaps Arabic, a word with this 
meaning, viz., zamik (or azzamik), in which 
he discovered some resemblanoe to bpetyarfy — 
“ male ” (as a form of A pfrtynciy) —boldly adopted 
this latter word, and gave it a new meaning. 

The curious part of the matter is that, if this 
view is oorreot, oaySapimi and ipetyuciy would 
both have been taken from the same Oriental 
word, modified, it may be, somewhat both in 
form and in signification in the course of oen- 
turies, and in its passage from one Eastern 
language to another. F. Chanck. 


SAINT DOMINIC AND NAPOLEON. 

Bwn&es-de-Bigom (Htatea-Pyx4n8w): 

April IS, 1885. 

The early history of the name Napoleon and 
of the Napoleon family is, of course, an inter¬ 
esting subject. 1 venture to offer a description 
of a rare book which will, I trust, not be over¬ 
looked in the Catalan Bibliography whioh M. 
Pierre Vidal, Bibliothecaire de Perpignan, is 
preparing for publication, and to quote there¬ 
from a reference to a miracle performed by St. 
Dominic in favour of a Napoleon, perhaps a 
member of the famous family, in the thirteenth 
century. 

The volume is entitled 

“ Libbb Primsr | Dais Miracles Qph | Lo 
S kntor Ha Ob rats Pan | medi de la sanctissima 
Beliquia | del gloriossanct Ioa | Baptists. | Com¬ 
post per lo Pare Presentat Fra Michel Plot del I 
orde de S. Domingo, Doctor y CathedraticK de | 
Theologia en la Vniuersitat de | Perpinya. Dirigit 
ala nineties y fideUeslms Consols, de la | mateixa 
fld eHs«ima vila. [A woodcut representing St. 
John the Baptist standing bv a tree—the rebus 
of Arbus—holding a pole in his right hand, and 
pointing with the other to the Agnus Dei. Abovo 
and below the woodcut are the words ‘ Ecce 
Agnus Del,’ and on either side 1 Ecce qui tollit 
peccata mundi.*] En Perpinya en caea de Sampeo 
Arbus. | ” 

The book consists of two parts: the first 
containing viii. and 264 pages,* and the seoond 
203 and a page of Errades. It is evident from 
the Taula that both parts were published 
together, and from the various prefaces and 
imprimaturs that the whole book was printed 
in 1590, after the month of April. The title- 
page of the seoond part differs from the other 
only by bearing the word “Segon” instead 
of “Primer,” and having below the last line 
the words “Estamper Any 158 [«tc).” My 
oopy is complete, all but part of the first title- 
page, which has been worn away, and some one 
has mended it so as to make it difficult to read 
what remains of the commendatory letter in 
T-fttin on the back, which is signed “ Fra ter 
Ioannes Loazes Prior | provincialis.” 

The historical allusions in the volume are 
interesting. On p. 132 (part 1), one is told that 
under the high altar of the Dominican church 
in Perpignan lie buried a Duke and Duohess of 
Clarence. 

“Primo lo molt alt monsenyor el infant en 

* As a matter of fact, there are 274 pages, those 
from 110 onwards being wrongly numbered. The 
last bears an engraving of the Madona. 
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Fenandc Duch de Clarenta, fill del molt alt 
prinoep en Xanzo Bey de Mallorca, e pare del 
molt alt Bey on Ianme de Mallorohalo darrerBoy. 
Item hi iaa Madona Oonstansa Duqueea de 
Olarenra, mailer del dit en Ferrando e mare del 
molt alt Bey en Ianme, darrer Bey de Mallorcha.’’ 

On p. 154 (part 2) we learn that, while St. 
Vinoent Ferrer was converting the Jews of 
Perpignan by his sermons in 1415, the Emperor 
Sigismund and King Ferdinand of Aragon, 
with many distinguished personages who had 
been at the Council of Constanz, assembled 
there; among others, “los embaixadors del 
Bey de Inglaterra to Bisbe de Ynoestre, y dos 
doctors famosos.” Was the Bishop of Winton 
with two famous doctors at Perpignan in 
1415? 

The reader is informed (part 1, p. 99) that 
the Baptist was imprisoned at Maoaruntha; 
that, after beheadal, his tongue was transfixed 
with a needle by Herodias (pp. 100, 102)—a 
marginal note gives “ Jansenius in Conoordiam 
Euangelicam, o. 56," as the authority for this 
statement, which is repeated in a novena in the 
Saint’s honour published in Basque at Tolosa 
in 1892, though there the instrument is called 
a hair-pin or comb; that Herod was banished 
to Lyon, and “ mori de pura tristesa a mala 
mort ” (p. 123); that the daughter of Herodias 
fell into a frozen river, and remained a prisoner 
in the solid ice, with her head only above it, 
till she died (p. 124). 

On p. 135, St. Dominic and St. Francis are 
said to have passed through Perpignan together 
in 1219, on their way to Spain. 

On p. 67 of the first part begins the story 
about Napoleon. I hope the following transla¬ 
tion will be found faithful enough: 

"To the same purport I could mention innumer¬ 
able examples, by way of confirmation of the 
present truth; but that will suffice which the 
Lord did for the honour and glory of the Patriarch 
and glorious father, Saint Domingo, founder of 
the most illustrious and most holy religious order 
of Preachers in Borne, in the monastery of Saint 
Sixtus, in the year 1219, on the 28th of February. 
In the which being assembled Hugolino de Hostia 
Cardinal, and the Cardinal Nicholas, Bishop of 
Torculano, and the Cardinal Stephen of Foseanova, 
and the glorious father S. Domingo, to whom 
the Sovran Pontiff had committed the business of 
the reformation of the nuns of the monastery of 
S. Sixtus, it happened that the Cardinals, with 
the company of the glorious saint, being occupied 
within the monastery in doing that which was 
necessary for the said reformation, a youth named 
Napoleon, nephew of Cardinal Stephen of Fos¬ 
eanova, running a horse on the road before the 
monastery, fell in such a manner that, breaking 
his head in many parts, his arms and other puts, 
he died incontinent. For the which death great 
mourning was made, not only on the part of 
the Cardinal uncle of the young man defunct, but 
also by many other private persons, by reason of 
the particular affection and goodwill that they 
bad towards the Cardinal, with whose trouble 
and affliction they condoled. Moved with 
compassion, the glorious Patriarch S. Domingo 
ordered his companion, named Trancedo, 
to apparel the altar, in the church of the 
aforesaid monastery, because he had to say 
Mass and pray to the Lord for a remedy for the 
accident which had just before happened in the 
person of Napoleon. The which the glorious saint 
did oelebrate in the presence of the Cardinals, 
and much other folk, with so great devotion and 
feeling that he moved all those standing around to 
the greatest astonishment. By cause, in the 
lifting up of the consecrated Host, the saint was 
visibly elevated two palms above the ground. 
And, the Maes ended, St. Domingo went in 
company of the Cardinals, and the rest of the 
people, to the place where the dead man lay, and 
putting in order (concertadee) the hands, tho arms, 
and the head, end the other parts broken, in the 
body of the deceased, he feu into a most pro¬ 
found orison, tho glorious Patriarch, so full of 
most lively faith and hope in the Lord, as was 
necessary ip being about to do a work so extra* 


ordinary in its nature (or for nature). While all 
those present were standing in great silence and 
attention, watching what he was about to perform, 
S. Domingo set himself where the head of the 
dead lay, and, making the signal of the Cross over 
the dead, said with a loud voice, r Napoleon, in the 
name and virtue of the Lord Jesu Christ raise 
thyself at once.’ And incontinent the young 
man arose and spoke; having been dead since 
the morning, until three o’clock in the afternoon." 
(p. 71). 

One wonders whether the chasuble worn by 
the saint on this occasion was that still pre¬ 
served in the crypt of the Basilica of St. 
Semin at Toulouse, which is said to have been 
his. All over it are embroidered peacocks 
with outspread tails, and tire symbol or charity 
known to archaeologists as “ the pelican in her 
piety that is, standing over a brood of young 
ones and pecking her breast till the blood flows 
over them. The peacocks are each accom¬ 
panied by the Italian word pavone, written 
backwards. The pelicans are honoured by an 
inscription which I was told in 1891, by the 
Italian prieet who was then the keeper of the 
crypt, that no one could read. I then 
suggested that, read in the oommon way, it 
might be Dedi et da; which would well describe 
the Charity of Christ, proposed for the imita¬ 
tion of the Christian. The first two letters in 
dedi are amalgamated, as is often the oase in 
the inscriptions of Portugal and Spain. The et 
is the well-known medieval and Benaissanoe 
contraction, an L turned baokwards. The d in 
da is barred like the first in dedi. This may 
however be a blunder on the. part of the 
sempstress, though repeated all over the vest¬ 
ment. The Abbe Sabatier, now in charge of 
the orypt, thinks that, read backwards, one can 
make Phenice out of it, taking my A to be a 
P blended with H. This interpretation does 
not seem to me possible. 

E. S. Dodoson. 

P.S.—In my letter on “ Basque Books Old 
and New,’’ printed in the Academy of April 
13, for "agueri , ‘appears’” read “agueri, 

‘ appear ’ ” ; and for “ disettan ” read “ deseetan." 

E. S. D. 


A SHAKSPEKE ALLUSION, 1653. 

Bunds, India. 

In the Letters of Dorothy Osborne (ed. Parry, 
1888, p. 113), the following undoubted allusion 
to Shakspere’s " Bichard III.,’’act v., so. 3., 
occurs. Dorothy’s brother has been urging 
her, as usual, to marry. She writes to Temple 
about it; 

"The Emperor [Sir Justinian Isham] and his 
proposals began it; I talked merrily on’t till I 
saw my brother put on his sober face, and could 
hardly then believe he was in earnest. It seems 
he was, for when I had spoke freely my meaning, 
it wrought so with him as to fetch up all that lay 
on his stomach. All the people that I had ever 
in my life refused were brought again upon the 
stage, like Bichard Ill.’s ghosts, to reproach me 
withal,” &c. (1653). 

The Centurie of Prayse (second ed., 1879) 
naturally has not got this passage in it. I 
may add a note upon p. 435 of the Centurie, 
that the passage “ attributed to Shakspere, but 
not identified,” from England’s Parnassus, 
p. 109—“ Like as the gentle heart itselfe 
bewraies ”—is from the Faerie Queene (VI., 
vii. 1). H. Littledale. 


THE SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

St. Petersburg: April 17,1895. 

Mrs. Lewis, in the Academy of April 13, 
among other interesting readings of the Sinai 
palimpsest, quotes Matt, xviii. 19: "Again, 
verily, I say unto you, if ye shall agree upon 
earth about everything, ye shall have what ye 
ask from my Father which is in heaven.” 


It is, to say the least, interesting to notioe 
that Count Tolstoi, in his work on the Gospels, 
translates the same verse as follows: “ Again, 
ye know well (4*4*0, that if two or three of you 
shall agree on earth in all things, when they 
shall ask, their prayer shall be fulfilled to them 
before my Father in heaven.” 

C. E. Turner. 


“EVERY DAY’S HEWS.” 

London: April 28 ,1896. 

Permit me to correct a slight error in the 
wording of a note about a forthcoming 
“Pseudonym” which appeared in the last 
number of the Academy. The indication of 
the plot there given was correct as applied to a 
“ Pseudonym ’’ volume which is not yet ready, 
but it did not apply to Every Day's News. Tins 
is a story of literary people closely connected, 
yet placed in an antagonistic relation with one 
another, by their art. It contains nothing 
about a “ past unreasonably reasserting itself. 
That is another story. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 


SuNDav^April 38, 7.80 p.m. 


“ Stoicism,” by Ifr. J. H. 


Monday, April 38, 8 p.m. Society, of Aits: Crater 
Lecture, ‘ Recent American Methods rad Appliances 
employed in tbs Metallurgy at Copper, Lead, Gold, and 
Silver,” II., by Ur. James Douglas. 

Tuesday, April 80, 8 p.m. RoyalInstitution: 11 Alternat¬ 
ing rad Interrupted Electric Currents,” IL, by Prof. G. 
Forbes. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “New Zealand in 1896,” 
by Mr. J. G. Ward. 

Widsibday, Hay 1,4 p.m. Arohacologioal Institute: “Tbs 
Structure of the Castle at Lincoln,” by lb. T. J. Will- 
son ; “A Collection of Cbepbooks in Tullic Houae, 
Carlule,” by Chancellor Ferguson. 

8 p.m. Society ef Aits: “Deviations of the 
CommaSe” by Prof. A. W. Bebiold. 

8 pm. Elizabethan: "Tbe Spirit of Elizabethan 
Legislation,” by Ur. G. Tuner. 

TacasDAv, Hay 9, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tho 
liquefaction of Gases,” IL, by not. Dewar. 

4.80 p.m. Camden Society: General Meeting. 

8 D.m. Ltnnean: “ The Difitiibution of Plants on 
the Southern Side of the Alps,” by the late John BaB, 
with an Introduction by Ur. W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

8 pan. Civil Engineers: James Forrest Leetnre, 

'' The Development of the Experimental Study of Bent- 
Motors,” by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

880 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fiiday, May 8,8 p.m. Philological: Anniversary Meeting, 
“ The Verbal Bystem of the Saltair a a Ham," by Prof. 
Btrachan. 

9 pm. Royal Institution: “The Structure and 
Function of the Horse's Foot,” by Yet. Gratgin F. 
Smith. 

Saturday, Kay 4, 8 pm. Royal Ioaftation: “French 
Music and Musical watinments of the Sixteenth, Seven¬ 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” II, by Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetseh. 


SCIENCE. 

Birds, Beasts, and Fishts of the Norfolk 
Broadland. By P. H. Emerson. (David 
Nutt.) 

Although East Anglia is deficient in the 
romantic beauty of hanging woods, deep 
lanes, and varied prospects, it possesses an 
austere and melancholy attraction of its own. 
This has been glorified by Te nny son in 

J ioetry and by the brush of De Wint, and 
argely consists of farspread views, lit up 
by wastes of water and oanopied with wide 
encircling skies. The Broads, with their 
low scheme of colour from reed and sedge 
and wild flower in late autumn, boast a 
peculiar loveliness and find many admirers. 
It is this watery district of Eastern England 
which Mr. Emerson delights to oelebrate; 
and from men and nature in former books 
he turns now to the birds and a n ima l s 
which, in a naturalist’s eyes, give it a dis¬ 
tinctive colouring. He looks at Nature and 
the creatures which it cherishes largely 
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from a decorative point of view, and over 
and over again sighs for the pencil of a 
Hokusai to delineate their singular charms. 
A spray of willow arching against the sun¬ 
set sends him into raptures. April, “ borne 
on mild yellowish wings,” entrances him. 
Thus he appears to owe something of 
a grudge to birds, whose brightness or 
merry character seem out of harmony with 
the landscape, and particularly dislikes the 
goldfinch. It “is dear to the Philistine 
who loves variegated colours ”; “ in a cage 
you find him ill-shapen, restless, bad- 
tempered,” and much more. Again, the 
rook is “ vulgar, greedy, and common- 

E lace : a thief from little birds, a coward 
efore fighters.” Even the harmWa chaf¬ 
finch comes in for Mr. Emerson's disapproval. 
But, after he has painted a background of 
typical Norfolk scenery (which he generally 
does at the beginning of every chapter), a 
bird which suits it is welcomed. Thus “ the 
irises are high in the dykes when the fly¬ 
catchers come over the seas to build their 
mossy nests in the thick ivy climbing round 
the old elm trees surrounding the fenman’s 
garden.” Then the flyoatcher is “ serious- 
lookinjg and sober ”; sings “ a sweet wren¬ 
like song” ; his “speckled little bosom flits 
about the elm branches,” and the like. 
This style of writing may suit the aestheti¬ 
cism of the day, but it is soarcely science. 
Tet Mr. Emerson ruthlessly disposes of a 
cod many scientific naturalists. Gilbert 
Thite, forsooth, is “overrated”; “poor 
Biohard Jeffries” (tie) “did not know 
summer from spring”; the son of the 
marshes is “ superficial ” ; even Mr. Steven¬ 
son is flouted. He is hud, too, on Tarrell 
and Saunders’s illustrations of birds; nay, 
“ there is not a trustworthy and well-drawn 
set of birds to be found in any publication 
issued in this country.” It might be 
thought that Lord Ulford’s exquisite plates 
would satisfy Mr. Emerson. TTia own 
illustrations evidently are largely drawn 
from Btuffed birds, and some of them, such 
as the short-eared owl and the sand-martins, 
are not commendable. On the other hand, 
the vignettes are frequently excellent. Un¬ 
grudging praise may be given to Mr. 
Cotton’s “ sunset on Salhouse Broad,” and 
to several views of fishing huts and the like. 
For a pleasant chatty book on the birds of 
Norfolk within certain limits the author’s 
volume can be praised. It can in no sense 
be regarded as an authoritative aocount of 
birds which are some of them very rare 
while others are fast dying out. Mr. Emerson 
describes, but does not state if he has ever 
seen, an avocet. Many would like to have 
known further particulars about the breed¬ 
ing of the ruff and reeve. The author 
states that young ones were seen in 1892, 
and eggs taken in 1890. “In Norfolk,” 
says Mr. H. Saunders, “ it is possible that 
a pair or two may still nest.” 

To a dweller outside the Fens the use of 
the local names for birds, with no scientific 
Latin terms, is at times most puzzling. 
What, for instance, are “dow fulfers,” 
“herringspinks,” “goolers,” or “oadders”? 
Most readers will turn to the aocount of 
one of the most interesting of Norfolk 
birds, the bearded tit, Calamophilus biarm tout. 
Neither of these names appears, but under 


“ reed pheasant ” particulars are given 
of a bird which is presumably C. biarmietu. 
Nothing is so pleasant in a book of 
this kind as local colour; but who save 
a fenm&n knows what “ gladen,” “ loke,” 
“ rond," “ chate,” are ? It seems they are 
vegetation of some kind, but the ordinary 
reader is quite at sea. What is a “ rock- 
staff”? Probably a proverb. When the 
wagtail is said to utter its plaintive notes, 
“ if disturbed by meak or crome that drags 
forth the lamb’s tail,” the irritated and 
baffled peruser is tempted to fling the book 
down in despair. 

And yet this would be a great mistake, 
for Mr. Emerson has gathered together a 
good many facts. Would that he had added 
a glossary, to enable much of the book to be 
interpreted! He has a keen appreciation 
of the subtle beauties of Fenland, and loves 
it at nightfall, or when the soft yellow 
shades of coming autumn dapple the reed- 
beds. His book affords, too, a fair sum¬ 
mary of the bird-life to be found in the 
Broads, although recourse must be had to 
more scientific works for particulars about 
their distribution and abundance. No more 
delightful book could be chosen with which 
to dally among the reed-beds in the coming 
summer, and Mr. Emerson paints many a 
bewitching picture to lead his readers 
thither: 

“The landscape is like unto a delicate pastel 
when the cuckoo appears in the Broadlands— 
soft masses of bine atmosphere, delicate patches 
of bursting leaves, long sweeps of tender green 
grass, a pale bine sky overhead, and the music 
of the warm breezes sighing over the face of 
the land.” 

Or, once mure: 

“On May-day, when the sallows are covered 
with leaves, and fresh green islets of covert 
rise from the grassy seas, an unmated male 
marsh-harrier with cream-coloured head may 
appear and be seen beating to leeward over the 
soft marshes, rich with soft rushes, sedge, and 
scattered reed.” 

An ornithologist will quarrel with him for 
making song-thrushes in spring delight in 
fighting until they may be seen rolling over 
and over by the roadside. Nor has a field¬ 
fare’s nest with eggs ever been seen in 
England. The illustrations of many of the 
birds _ deserve a word of commendation, 
especially that of the curlews; but the 
scenery in which the birds are set is not 
always that of the Broads. Although we 
have criticised freely, we must th ank Mr. 
Emerson, on the whole, for a characteristic 
book. M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ASOKA PILLAR IN THE TERAI. 

Vienna: April IS, 1896. 

At last Dr. A. Fiihrer, to whom Indian 
epigraphists are indebted for many valuable 
documents, has been able to look up the Asoka 
Pillar in the Terai, the discovery of which was 
announced some years ago. He found it near 
the tank of the Nepalese village of Nigliva, 
about thirty-seven miles north-west of Uska 
Station, on the North Bengal Bailway. It is 
broken into two pieoes. The lower one, whioh 
is still fixed in tiiu, bears the inscriptions. 
Unfortunately a portion of the letters are in¬ 
accessible for the present, as the shaft has sunk 


into the ground, and the local Nepalese official 
refused permission for a special excavation 
without authority from Katmandu. So Dr. 
Fiihrer was compelled to oontent himself with 
taking an impression of the lines visible above 
ground. These are four in number, and contain 
an entirely new Edict, possessing considerable 
interest. According to the impression whioh 
Dr. A Fiihrer has kindly forwarded to me, the 
slightly mutilated text runs as follows: 

“ 1. Devanam piyena Piyadarina Idjina coiatavatahhi - 

[liteno] 

2. Budhata Kmakamanata ihubt dutiyam vadhitt 

3. . . . i athuitena ea atana dgdea tnahiyiit 

4. Pdpile[. 1.” 

Translation. 

“ When the god-beloved king Piyadasi had 
been anointed fourteen years, he increased the 
Stupa of Buddha Kondkamana for the second time ; 
and when he had been anointed .. . years, he 
himself came and worshipped it, (and) he caused 
it to obtain ... .” 

The chief point of interest whioh the inscrip¬ 
tion offers is the mention of the Buddha Kona- 
kamana, who, of course, is the same as the 
Konagamana of the Ceylonese Buddhists, the 
twenty-third mythical predecessor of the his¬ 
torical founder of Buddhism. The Edict proves 
that Prof. Kern was right when he declared 
(Der Buddhitmut, vol. i., p. 411), on the 
strength of the evidence of the relievos at 
Bharahut, that the portion of the Buddhist 
mythology referring to the previous Buddhas 
was settled in the third century b.c. Perhaps 
it teaohes even a little more. First, the state¬ 
ment of Asoka that “ he increased ” the Stupa 
“for the second time ” probably means that he 
twice restored it, adding to its Bize. Hence the 
monument must have been older than his time, 
and it must have possessed considerable fame 
and sanctity, as is also apparent from the fact 
that Asoka personally visited and worshipped 
it. Secondly, according to the Buddhavamta, 
xiiii. 29, Konagamana reached Nirvana in the 
Pabbatarams, the Mountain Garden or Monas¬ 
tery. The discovery of this Pillar, near which, 
according to Dr. Fiihrer, the ruins of the Stupa 
are still traceable, in the hills of the Terai 
suggests the oonjeoture that we have to look 
here for the supposed place of Konagam&na’s 
Nirvana. 

Such results are by no means without value 
for the student of Buddhism. As the Buddhists 
worshipped S'akyamuni’s mythical predecessors 
in the beginning of the thud oentury b.c., or 
even earlier, ana erected Stupas in memory of 
their Nirvana, the time when their religion was 
founded must fall much earlier. Thus, the 
date 477 b.c. for the Nirvana gains greater 
probability, and the attempts to reduce the 
distance between Buddha’s death and the 
accession of Asoka, against the Ceylonese tradi¬ 
tion, become more difficult. In addition, the 
new inscription gives us an historical fact for 
the fifteenth year of Asoka’s reign, which date 
is not mentioned in the other Edicts; and it 
shows that Asoka’s rule extended in the north¬ 
east as far as the hill frontier of Nepal. Per¬ 
haps the Nepalese tradition is right when it 
asserts that the valley, too, belonged to the 
Maurya empire. The letters of the new Ediot 
are exactly like those of the eastern Pillars of 
Mathia, Badhia, and Bampurva. The language 
is the Magadbi of the third century. The new 
form dgaca in the phrase atana dgdea corre¬ 
sponds to the Pali dgacca, and the two words 
are equivalent to Sanskrit dtmand dgatya. 

Iu the letter accompanying the impression, 
Dr. Fiihrer states that the Nepalese Government 
has been applied to for permission to conduct 
exoavations round the Pular. Perhaps he will 
be able soon to make a further addition to our 
knowledge of Asoka’s history. 

G. Buhler. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Bakerian Lecture will be delivered before 
the Royal Society on Thursday, May 9. The 
research upon wluoh the lecture is to be based 
has been conducted by Messrs. A. Vernon 
Harcourt and William Eason; and the title is 
announced as " The Laws of Connexion between 
the Conditions of a Chemical Change and its 
Amount.” 

The third James Forrest Lecture at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers will bs delivered 
on May 2, at the United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, by Prof. W. C. Unwin, who pro¬ 
poses to take for his subject “JThe Development 
of the Experimental Study of Heat-Motors.” 

At the meeting of the Linnean Society, to 
be held at Burliogton House on Thursday next, 
a paper will ba read from the late John Ball 
on the “Distribution of Plants on the Southern 
Side of the Alps,” with an introduction by Mr. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Prof. A. W. Remold, of the 
Royal College of Soience, will read a paper on 
“ Deviations of the Compass.” 

The evening discourse at the Boyal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Vet. 
Captain F. Smith, on “ The Structure and 
Function of the Horse’s Foot.” 


We quote the following from the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for April: 


Dr. G. S. Buchanan has been appointed to 
the office of medical inspector at the Looal 
Government Board. 

The Provincial Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario has authorised a grant of 7500 dollars 
(£1500) towards defraying the expenses of a 
meeting of the British Association at Toronto 
in 1897, should the Association decide to accept 
the invitation that has already been received 
from Toronto. 


“ Mr. N. Don Martino de ZUva Wlckremasinghe, 
assistant librarian of the Museum at Colombo, 
after studying Indian philology and archaeology at 
the Universities of Erlangen, Munich, and Berlin 
for two years, has recently ootre to England for a 
short time, and is now working in the British 
Museum. He has been awarded Dr. Muir’s prize 
at Berlin University for diligence and progress in 
Oriental studies, and he hopes to return to 
Germany to finish his course and to compete for 
the degree of Ph.D. For two years before leaving 
Ceylon, at the request of the Archaeological Com¬ 
missioner, and on aocount of his speciafknowledge 
of Sinhalese literature and history, and of his 
skill in deciphering ancient inscriptions, he was 
seoonded to serve on the Archaeological Survey at 
Amuradhapura. He is the editor of the Nikaya 
Sangraha, a history of the Buddhist Church in 
Ceylon, which was published at the Ceylon 
Government Press in 1890. Mr. Wlckremasinghe 
is the first Sinhalese scholar who has ever come to 
Europe to perfect himself as an Orientalist.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Philological 
Society is to be held at University College, 
Gower-street, on Friday next, when Prof. 
Strachan, of Liverpool, has promised to read a 
paper on “The Verbal System of the Saltair 
no Bonn.” 

The appeal issued last year for help in 
collecting and arranging the materials for the 
English Dialect Dictionary has been so far 
successful that it is now proposed to begin 
printing immediately, provided that a sufficient 
number of subscribers come forward. The 
mode of publication decided upon is in half- 
yearly parts, of at least 144 quarto pages each, 
two of which will be given in return for an 
annual subscription of one guinea. It is hoped 
that part 1 may be ready in July 1896; but 
the work will be abandoned altogether if the 
number of subscribers does not reach one 
thousand. Persons interested should, there¬ 
fore, address themselves at once either to the 
editor, Prof. Joseph Wright, 6, Norham-road, 
Oxford, or to the treasurer, Prof. Skeat, 2, 
Salisbury-villas, Cambridge. These two names 
are a guarantee that the work will be conducted 
on striotly scientific principles; and we believe 
that the printing wiU be done by the Clarendon 
Press. It is also good news that the American 
Dialect Society has appointed a committee to 
co-operate in the uadertaking. In recognition 
of their assistance, it has been resolved to 
include in .the Dictionary all American dialect 
words which are still in use in Great Britain 
or Ireland, or which are to be found in early 
printed dialect books and glossaries. We may 
further add that it is proposed to issue with 
part 1 a bibliography and a list of workers. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Vikino Club. — ( Friday , April 5 ) 

SuaoaoN-CoLOMBL Robbrts in the chair.—Dr. 

Phene read a paper on “ A Bamble in Iceland.” 

After an account of the preliminaries which led to 
his visiting that country, and of events on the 
voyage thither, he described how he left Bey kjavik, 
with one companion and two months’ provisions for 
himself and attendants, in an eight-oared open boat 
on a coasting journey which lasted upwards of 
three days and nights, suffering muoh discomfort 
from damp, and the impossibility of lying down, 
till he reached the farmhouse of Hnitarvollum. 

This house was built near to one said to stand on 
the site of an old Norwegian Viking’s summer 
residence. The owner had found relics in bronze 
Which he had sent to the Museum at Reykjavik. 

A number of depressions indicated fire pits, bring 
filled entirely with charcoal. These, the reader 
suggested, might be the sites of fires which had 
been made to take possession of the land by the 
old ceremony of hallowing it with fire. There 
was a large mound near the farmhouse, 
traditionally said to have been a rock cut 
into the form of a ship. Tradition also 
asserted that a female Viking had once lived 
on this spot, and that she secreted her treasures 
in this mound. The owner wishing to preserve 
the mound, Dr. Phen6, by probing it with an 
iron rod, in carefully measured distances, found 
that it consisted of rock, covered with a thin layer 
of earth, thus ascertaining that the covered rock 
was in the form of, and agreed with, the external 
earth which was symmetrically like an inverted 
boat in shape. There were remains of a long 
serpentine construction east of the mound, ana 
many traces of old dwellings which enclosed the 
mound and serpentine form in the centre of a 
primitive village. Such serpentine construction 
was not improbably an emblem of the Midgard 
tent, as the Vikings called their ships serpents ; 
and an invocation to it would be an effectual pro¬ 
tection to the lady Viking’s secreted treasure, the 
libation in the dedication to which might still be 
traced in the modem custom of christening a 
vessel. From the owner of the farm he got ponies 
and a guide, though, as they might part company, 
he allowed his companion the first choice of these, 
and had to be content with a lad who had never left 
home before. After many excursions, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Beykholt and some time after to Lundr. 

Here he excavated two more mounds which stood 
exactly south-east and south-west of an old Hof, 
or temple, which had bsen erected in heathen times. 

He found them to oon*a'n the burnt and charred 
bones of sheep and oxen, lying in repeated and 
regular layers, but separated by varying thicknesses 
of soil. From many indications described, these 
seemed to be the remains of Baalistic sacrifices in 
heathen times; and, judging from the irregular 
intervals at which they appeared, from the 
differing thicknesses of earth between them, had 
probably been made to celebrate the successive _ 
deaths or accessions of a priest to the temple. j no garden; 
Sir Bichard Burton considered that these Baalistic * " " ' 


sacrifices had not yet entirely died out in Orknty,. 
and a recent instance in a remote glen in the 
Highlands of Scotland was referred to. The 
office of priest was at this time generally in the 
hands of the chief of a district, who built, or 
succeeded to, the temple. On parting with bis 
companion, Dr. Phene travelled for several weeks 
in the little known parts north and east of Lecg 
Jokull and Hofs Jokull, principally by his oompass 
and maps, as the young guide could only inquire 
each day for a pDco of rest. He described the 
scenery and geological features of the interior. In 
his route he opened several other tumuli, and 
examined some kitchen middens. In the course of 
his journey southwards Dr. PhenS ascended 
Hekla, and visited the Geytirs, Thingvellir, the 
sulphur-pits at Erisuvick, and many of the water¬ 
falls, or fosses. He stopped generally at the 
houses of the priests, and spoke warmly of the 
kindness and attention he had received from them 
and their wives. His experience entirely contra¬ 
dicted the charges of intemperance which many 
travellers have brought against Iielandic priests. 
These charges Dr. Phen6 believed to be most 
exaggerated, if not altogether unfounded. He 
had been able to acquire many valuable specimens 
of the old gold and silver ornaments which were 
heirlooms in their families, in return for personal 
remembrances and packets of English tea which he 

S ave the ladies on parting, tea bring, at the time 
e spoke o f , an almost unknown luxury in the 
island. On his return he stayed some time at 
Reykjavik, studying Old Norse at the University.— 
Prof. T. Rupert Jones said that, never having 
visited Iceland, he might talk on the subject with 
great freedom, as he would only have to draw on 
his imagination and the recollection of what he 
bad learned from booki and travellers. He could 
well realise the lecturer’s description of the grand 
and weird aspect of the scarred and riven lava- 
rocks, Dr. Pbea6 had had some exciting escapes 
from morasses and other difficulties in crossing the 
country. The speaker remembered an adventure 
which bad befallen two stuients, one of whom he 
knew (now an eminent scientist), who were 
travelling there. Making their way across 
country on foot they came to a wide and deep 
fissure or crevasse in the lava. There seemed to 
be no way of crossing. It was impossible for 
them to retrace their steps, as they were a long 
way from their bue and without provisions. One 
of them, first throwing his knapsack across, 
boldly sprang after it and just cleared the gulf. 
Then, lying down on the brink, as his comrade 
leaped and just fell short, he caught his hands and 
pulled him up safely. The speaker tad greatly 
enjoyed Dr. Phene's account of his voyage and 
travels. It must add greatly to his enjoy¬ 
ment when travelling abroad that, being 
observant of the works of nature and art, as 
well as of men and manners, he always 
found something to investigate wherever he 
was, whether the elephant-mounds of America, 
the serpent-mounds of Scotland, the dragon- 
mounds of Italy, the ship-mounds of Scandinavia, 
or others. He could not sit down without express¬ 
ing his high sense of the great services Dr. PhenA 
had rendered to archaeology by his investigations 
into the origin of there mounds, and their prob¬ 
able relationship to sun-worship, serpent-worship, 
and possibly to other cults; and, though all do not 
yet understand the points and bearings of his 
observations, the speaker trusted that in rime they 
would, and that Dr. PhenAs long life would he 
happily extended with the satisfaction of his con¬ 
clusions bsing received at last.—Mr. B. Wright 
Taylor said that he remembered his visit to Iceland 
well, and it had struck him as a oountry of unique 
interest. He had been most impressed by the 
spectacle there presented of a brave and kind- 
hearted people engaged in an impotent struggle 
with the forces of Nature. Cultivation and popula¬ 
tion alike seemed to be fast disappearing before 
the floods of lava and the votcanio powers 
at work. The primitive character of the people 
had also been another striking feature. There 
were only two policemen in the island, and they 
acted also as Custom House officers. A prison had 
been built at Reykjavik, but for want of occupants 
it had then been turned into a public library. 
There was no carriage in the island and he believed 
no garden; and he thought he was correct in 
stating that the woods had disappeared, till there 
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was now only one tree remaining in the whole 
oountry. He bad visited the FiakDStn, or Fish 
Lakes, abounding in fish, but remarkable for 
gnats. He had found his usual quarters in a tent; 
out had also been lodged in the churohes, whioh 
were comfortable wooden structures with benches 
apparently intended for the accommodation of 
travellers.—Hiss 0. A. Bridgman inquired in what 
sense the lecturer had used the term “ Baaliatio.” 
—Mr. Anneeley Owen asked for some further ex¬ 
planation of the illustrations of animal-shaped 
mounds, which the lecturer gave.—Hr. A. F. 
Major, hon. sec., in reply to a request from Dr. 
Phen6 for any historical light on subjects men¬ 
tioned in his paper, said that the custom of 
taking possession of unoocupied land by the 
ceremony of fire-hallowing occurred in several 
Sagas. A very interesting instance would 
be found in “The Story of Herr Thorlr,” 
translated in vol. i. of the Saga Library, wheie 
Blundketill, an Icelandic chieftain, was attacked 
and burnt to death in bis home. His son sough 1 : 
help from a neighbour named Odd; but when Odd 
reached the scene, he took a blazing rafter from 
the house, and ran roubd the house with it, 
saying that he took the laud for himself, as he 
raw no house inhabited there. So he snatched the 
dead man’s landed properly from his heirs. The 
introduction to the volume quotes other instances 
and details of the custom in varying forms.—Dr. 
Phen6, in reply, offered his best thanks to Prof. 
J nes, whose words were valued by all who knew 
him, for the sympathy he had expressed with hi' 
studies. He had been cheered by many marks of 
sympathy from unexpected quarters in his 
labours in elucidating early mythology. He 
was obliged also to Mr. Taylor for hjs remarks 
about the country. There were evidences 
that it had previously been much more wooded 
than at present. In reply to the question asked 
by Mips Bridgman, he, of course, only used the 
word “ Baalistio ” in a symbolical sense, as a way 
of indicating sun-worship that would be generally 
understood. Burton uses “ Ballistic ” in the same 
way in connexion with Orkney. Dr. Phene then 
exhibited some specimens of Icelandic native 
costume, calling special attention to the gold 
embroidery used in its adornment. He alco 
showed some of the ornaments mentioned in his 
lecture, and an Arabic talisman made of jet which 
he had discovered in Iceland. 


FINE ART. 

THE BRONZE AGE IN UPPER BAVARIA. 

Die Bronzeteit in Oberbayem. By Dr. Julius 

Naue. (Munich, 1894.) 

The high plateaux that lie between the 
Warmsee, the Ammeraee, and the smaller 
Staffelsee in Upper Bavaria were from very 
early times the abode of an industrious agri¬ 
cultural population, whose remains throw a 
welcome light on the prehistoric culture of 
that European region. The undulating 
slopes of these uplands are zoned at regular 
intervals by the narrow terraces formed in 
remote ages by the action of the plough; 
and, sometimes set on these elongated plots, 
sometimes on the neighbouring knolls, are 
still to be seen the gravemounds of the race 
that brought these high-levels into cultiva¬ 
tion in the clearings of what was then, no 
doubt, for the most part primaeval forest. 

In a previous volume Dr. Naue has given 
ns an exhaustive study of the later pre¬ 
historic remains of this district belonging 
to the “ Hallstatt ” Period. His present 
important work deals with the result of his 
prolonged diggings in the earlier barrows 
of the same hill-country, and supplies for 
the first time, and with a singular wealth 
of comparative illustration, a comprehensive 
view of the " Bronze Age ” as it existed in 
Upper Bavaria during the second, and the 


early part of the first, millennium before 
our era. The work is accompanied by an 
atlas, of not too un wieldly a size, containing 
fifty plates of excellent drawings from Dr. 
Naue’s own hand, illustrating all the prin¬ 
cipal finds and types. 

The general characteristics of the Bronze 
Age remains of the region thus revealed to 
us answer, as might be expected, to the 
geographical conditions of this part of 
Upper Bavaria. On the one hand, we are 
reminded of the proximity of the great 
trunk-line of intercourse between Oentral 
Europe and Italy over the Brenner Pass, 
and by the valleys of the Inn and Adige; 
on the other hand, we are not allowed to 
forget that we are still within the tributary 
system of the Upper Danube. In the later 
Bronze Age graves, at any rate, some articles 
of Italian importation, such as certain forms 
of daggers and palstaves, undoubtedly occur, 
though the parallelism between the bronze 
pins and some earlier daggers, and those 
of the Italian terremare, may possibly be 
accounted for by a common radiation from 
the South-East. The prototype of the 
characteristic race of bronze pins which 
play such an important part in the sepul¬ 
chral inventory of these graves seems in 
fact, as Dr. Naue himself observes, to go 
back to an early Cypriote form. 

In some of its leading features the Bronze 
Age culture of Upper Bavaria is common to 
Baden, Elsass, and Franche Comt6 ; but its 
most primitive elements point rather to 
Hungary and the Lower Danube, though 
the absence of the terremare types of 
fibula, such as are found in Hun¬ 
gary as well as North Italy, indicates 
early detachment from the parent stem. 
But fresh waves of influence were con¬ 
tinually coming from this side, and it is 
from this source that the adoption of the 
spiral motive as a feature of the indigenous 
bronze decoration is undoubtedly due. The 
best specimens of this ornamentation are 
found in some bronze belts from women’s 
graves, and especially in a female breast¬ 
plate, the assign on which shows some 
points of resemblance to that on one of 
the roundels from the first Akropolis grave 
at Mycenae. Dr. Naue has in this connexion 
instituted a careful comparison with the 
spiraliform motives as used in the Bronze 
Age deooration of Hungary and Northern 
Europe on the one side, and of the 
Myoenaeans on the other, and appositely 
refers to the parallel deooration of Egyptian 
scarabs from the IVth Dynasty onwards, 
examples of which had been supplied him 
by Prof. Petrie. 

In some respects, however, I find myself 
unable to agree with Dr. Naue’s conclusions 
on this head; and as the diffusion of the 
spiral motive is of first-rate importance in 
the history and chronology of the primitive 
European culture, a few remarks may not 
be out of place. Dr. Naue suggests that 
foreign merchants may have introduced this 
decorative motive into the Upper Bavarian 
region from the South—that is, over sea 
from Egypt—laying stress on the occurrence 
of a single glass bead in one of the graves; 
and he seems to imply that these foreigners 
may have been Phoenicians. He considers 
that the Northern traders from the mouth 


of the Elbe, to whom was due the amber so 
plentiful in these Bavarian graves, may 
have here exchanged their native product 
for Mediterranean wares, and that in this 
way the spiral ornament found its way to 
North Germany and Scandinavia. But the 
answer to this is, that the Bronze Age culture 
and ornament of this northern province 
stands in a much more intimate relation 
with that of Hungary, and that the arrival 
of the spiral ornament over the Brenner 
Pass would involve its early occurrence in 
Northern Italy, where it is as non-existent 
in Bronze Age remains as i Gaul and 
Britain. 

Further, Dr. Naue brings down the first 
introduction of the spiral motive in Greece 
to the fifteenth centmy b o., “ probably 
through Phoenician agency.” But the truth 
is, that this motive, as it first appears in 
Mycenaean art, is the direct outgrowth of a 
simpler spiral system that was already im¬ 
planted in the Aegean lands, perhaps a 
thousand years before that date. We have 
evidence of this on the stone seals and 
caskets of what may be called the “ Amor- 
gan period” of Aegean culture: and my 
own recent researches in Crete have now 
enabled me to supply " the missing link,” 
whioh fits on this early Aegean system to 
that of Xllth Dynasty Egypt. In Cretan 
deposits of pre-Mycenaean date there are 
found—in fact, side by side with Xllth 
Dynasty scarabs, on which this motive 
attained its greatest development—native 
imitations of Egyptian spiraliform designs 
going back to the middle of the third 
millennium before our era. These early 
Aegean spirals—like their Egyptian pro¬ 
totypes, always executed on stone, and 
only later transferred to metal—may well 
have begun to leave their mark on the 
Thracian lands of the Lower Danube before 
the days of Mycenaean influence. There 
are certain day stamps found in Hungary, 
and certain early pots with spiraliform 
bosses, which seem to betray their origin 
from the steatite prototypes of the Aegean 
shores. So, too, the primitive Aegean 
“idols” extend as far afield as Transyl¬ 
vania. Later came the more fully developed 
Myoenaean contact, the evidences of which, 
from Belgrade to the Black Sea shores and 
even beyond the Carpathians, have been 
supplied by a series of recent discoveries. 
Whether through the earlier or the later 
agency, there seems, then, every reason for 
believing that the spiral motive was intro¬ 
duced into the Danubian basin from the 
Aegean Bide, and replenished from the same 
quarter. 

An important feature of Dr. Naue’s book 
is his development series of bronze pins and 
armlets, showing, by a succession of types, 
the gradual development of ornament in 
high relief from what were originally mere 
engraved lines. The study of Italian fibulae 
belonging to the Bronze and Early Iron 
Age shows some interesting parallels to this 
evolution of profile. In the case of the 
characteristic perforated pins, the author 
might have availed himself of the chrono¬ 
logical evidence afforded by a parallel form, 
approaching type of Dr. Naue’s series 
and possibly of Cypriote origin, found 
by Prof. Petrie at Gurob in deposits 
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dating from about 1400 to 1200 b.o. The 
gradual evolution of relief observable 
on theea Bavarian pins and armlets shows, 
as Dr. Naue justly observes, that the 
native Bronze Age must have covered a 
period of many centuries’ duration. The 
approximate chronology suggested by him 
is 1400 to 1150 b o. for the Earlier Bronze 
Age of Upper Bavaria—which he divides, 
like the Later, into two periods—and 1150 
to 900 or 950 b.o. for the Later Bronze Age. 
This, perhaps, calls for two observations. 
There seems to be good warrant for believing 
that the central point of Mycenaean culture 
belongs to the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
b.c. But it is upon the fabrics of the 
Later Bronze Age of this Bavarian region 
that the characteristic spiral decoration of 
Mycenae first appears; and it might 
naturally be supposed that this influence 
made itself felt at a date nearer to the 
fourteenth than the twelfth century before 
our era. On the other hand, there are in¬ 
dications that the Later Bronze Age here 
came down somewhat later than the date 
that he suggests. The combination of the 
pince-nez-like double spiral bronze ornament 
and the wheel, as found in a Later Bronze 
Age grave at Biegsee, recurs in the case of 
the Hungarian bronze hoard of Bima- 
Szombat, in company with a shield ornament 
of the Greek “Dipylon” form. More than 
this, the engraved ornament on the bracelet 
from a barrow at Huglfing (pi. xxxiii. 5) 
reproduces, in a different technique, but 
almost line for line, the characteristic 
engraving on a bracelet from a Boeotian 
tomb ( E(£> 7 /x«/>(s apxaio\oyiKri, 1893, pi. 11. 4) 
belonging to the same geometrical period of 
Greek art. This latter parallel, at any rate, 
is too close to allow of any great chrono¬ 
logical discrepancy between the Greek and 
Bavarian examples, and tends to bring down 
the close of the Bronze Age in Upper 
Bavaria to'at least as late as 800 b c. 

Arthur J. Evans. 


NOTHS ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include the 
following: the collection of a well-known con¬ 
noisseur, at the Goupil Gallery, Regent-street 
—consisting of paintings and drawings by Sir 
E. Bume Jones, Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. J. McN. 
Whistler, M. Alphonse Legros, D. G. Rossetti, 
and Albert Moore, besides Tanagra figures, 
Japanese bronzes, Greek vases, and Persian 
ware; the ninth exhibition of pictures by 
members of the Ridley Art Club, at the 
Conduit-street Galleries—to remain on view 
for one week only; and a collection of pictures 
by Mr. Dendy Sadler, including his new 
coaching picture of “London to York,” at 
Mr. Lefevre’s Gallery, King-street, St. James’s,- 

,„ T ? e issue of “Royal Academy Pictures, 
1895,” part 1, of which will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on May 7, will mark a 
fiesh advance in the art of reproduction. 
Experiments have been successfully carried out 
J? *u® preparation of the negatives from which 
the blocks are produced, with the result that 
the clearness of definition and the correct 
rendering of the tones of the paintings will be 
greatly enhanced. The frontispiece to part 1 
will be Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Spring,” which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. have secured the exclusive 
right to publish. Other representative pictures 
of the year will appear in this work only. 


Sir B. Burne Jones has been appointed a 
member of the Dresden Academy of Fine Arts. 

During the winter months, when excavation 
becomes difficult or impossible at Jerusalem, 
Dr. Bliss received the sanction of the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund to under¬ 
take a journey to the Land of Moab, including 
the examination of Medeba, Kerak, and other 
places of historical interest beyond the Dead 
Sea. Dr. Bliss had the special advantage of a 
letter of recommendation from Hamdy Bey, 
director of the Museum of Constantinople. He 
was received most cordially by the governor of 
Kerak, and was afforded the fullest permission 
to measure and make plans of buildings, to 
copy inscriptions, &c. Among other things, he 
discovered a previously unknown Roman fort, 
and a walled town with towers and gates like 
the interesting town of M’Shita. After a 

i 'oumey of very great interest he got back to 
erusalem on April 2, and at once resumed 
the work of excavation. The committee have 
appointed Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, a 
trained architect, to assist Dr. Bliss in this 
work, especially in drawing plans, sections, &o. 
He has already arrived in Jerusalem. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 

“ The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently 
acquired what is beyond comparison the most 
important collection of Greek vases ever brought 
to this country. It comprises fifty-three specimens; 
and those who are familiar with Greek ceramics 
will appreciate their value from the fact that they 
include signed examples of such masters as 
Euphronios, Hieron, Hermogenes, Kachrylton, 
Duns, Brygoe, Pamphaios, Nikosthenes, and 
Xenokles. A number of them contain interesting 
inscriptions besides the makers’ names; but the 
most remarkable feature of the collection is its 
intrinsic beauty. Every specimen is a master- 
pieoe of the type to which it belongs, both in shape 
and in the quality of the drawing upon it, and 
will appeal to the artist no less than to the archae¬ 
ologist. ... It is pleasant to learn that the 
mueeurn was able to make this purchase out of its 
own funds, it having received several important 
bequests lately for the purchase of works of art of 
various periods.” 

We regret to record the death of Sir George 
Scharf, whose name will always be associated 
with the formation of the National Portrait 
Gallery. On its first institution in 1857, he 
was appointed secretary to the trustees, and 
afterward director—a post whioh he was com¬ 
pelled to vacate, owing to the infirmities of old 
age, a few weeks ago. He has not lived to see 
the collection of pictures, which were all 
acquired under his supervision and long 
banished to Bethnal-green, opened to the 
publio in the handsome buildings that have 
been provided by private munificence near the 
National Gallery. Soharf also deserves to be 
remembered for bis spirited illustrations to 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome (1847), and 
bis drawings of classical masterpieces in Mil- 
man’s Horace (1849), now a scarce and valuable 
book. He was in his seventy-fifth year. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hints on Singing. By Manuel Garcia. (Ascher- 
berg.) The author of this concise volume is so 
well known that vocalists, at any rate, are 
certain to study it without any recommendation; 
and they will find that study pleasant as well 
as profitable. Manuel Garcia published his 
L'Art du Chant at Paris fifty-five years ago; 
and in the following year (1841) Jenny Lind 
placed herself under him as the teacher of 
singing of the highest reputation. More than 
half a century’s “additional experience” has 


dissipated pre-existing doubts, and suggested 
fresh ideas. Hence this new work on an old 
subjeot. The convenient form of question and 
answer is adopted. The vocal apparatus and 
the various kinds of voioes are briefly described, 
and “ finished drawings from my rough 
sketches,” by Dr. S. G. Shattock, are added. 
Useful exercises are also given, interspersed 
with many sound and practical hints. This 
work has been translated from the French by 
Beata Garcia. The author, it may be men¬ 
tioned, still hale and hearty, is now in his 
ninety-first year. 

Souvenir de Dresde. Six Morceaux de Piano, 
Par Rubinstein. (Novello.) The Russian 
composer in these six pieces gave his last 
remembrance of the fair city on the Elbe; for 
pianists, however, they will stand as a last 
remembrance of Rubinstein himself. The 
music is full of charming melody and clever 
workmanship. In long works Rubinstein was 
apt to become diffuse, but in short pieces such 
as these he was spared that danger. The 
pianoforte writing, though far from easy, is 
within the range of ordinary players. The 
technical difficulties must be conquered before 
the interpreter can form a proper opinion of 
the music; so long as they exist, the virtuoso 
element, a natural one in Rubinstein’s case, 
assumes undue importance. No. 1, “Sim- 
plicitas,” has a graceful, yet plaintive theme; 
No. 2, “ Appaesionata,” is of bold character, 
and interest throughout is well sustained ; No. 
3, “ Novellette,” displays both skill and charm; 
No. 4, “ Caprice,” of light structure, is showy ; 
No. 5, “Nocturne,” the easiest of the set to 
play, answers well to its title; No. 6, 
“ Polonaise’’—dedicated, by the way, to his 
clever pupil, Josef Hoffmann—is the last, but 
not the strongest of the series. 


• - 

MUSIC NOTES. 

Mme. Albani gave a concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday, April 20. In the first part 
of the programme she sang two songs of 
widely different character: “Elizabeth’s 
Greeting,” from “ Tannhauser,” and the 
“ Souvenirs,” with violin obbligato, from the 
“ Pre aux Clercs.” She was more successful 
with the seoond; for her reading of the first 
was not quite Wagnerian, and the pianoforte 
accompaniment was far from good. Miss 
Butt was successful in Saint-Satins’ graceful 
“Printemps qui oommence.” Mr. E. Lloyd 
was in splendid voice, and sang Gounod’s 
“Lend me your aid” with unusual fervour. 
Miss Davies and Miss B. Lafigley gave a 
ladylike reading of Grieg’s Sonata for piano¬ 
forte and violin in F (Op. 8). Miss Davies 
played in a neat, expressive manner some solos 
by Schumann; of these the best was the 
Romance in F sharp. 

Dr. Otto Neitzel commenced a series of 
pianoforte recitals at the Steinway Hall last 
Monday afternoon. The pianist, a man of con¬ 
siderable culture and the author of a “ Guide 
to the Opera,” in three volumes, is well 
known and highly esteemed in Germany. At 
his first recital he played Baoh’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, arranged (sic) by Tausig, 
with breadth and vigour. He ‘also gave two 
of Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas, one in E 
minor (Op. 90) and the other in C minor (Op. 
111). The reading of the first, if not altogether 
satisfactory, was often interesting; in the 
second, there was too much passion and too 
little poetry. His playiDg of Schumann’s 
Romance in F sharp was simple and pleasing, 
but Chopin’s Impromptu in the same key was 
given in a rough manner. Dr. Neitzel will 
perform during the series works of various 
schools; his repertoire is wide and eclectic. 
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NOTICE: 


SEE THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE ” 


For MAY for 


MBS'. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW STORY. 


SCENES I. to III. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

JARROLD & SONS’NEW NOVELS 

One vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

BY ORDER of the BROTHERHOOD. 

By LE VOLEUR. A Thrilling Story of Rua&i&n 
Nihilistic Intrigue. 

“ Really a very string story of my»t«ry, adventure, and iotrigm*- 
There is much that is iresh as well as interesting. The story will be 
enjoyed by all who like strong tales of incident and adventure." 

The Speaker. 

BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 

THE PEYTON ROMANCE. By Mrs. 

LEITH ADAMS (Mrs. De Courcy Laffah), Author of 
“Colour Sergeant, No. 1 Company,” “Bonnie Kate/* 
“ Geoffrey Stirling,” Ac. 

“ The story is engrossingly faacin»ting throughout.*— Liverpool Pott 
BY HELEN MATHERS. 

CHERRY RIPE! By Helen Mathers. 

New Uniform Cheap Edition. 

t UUminiLL IVIMUMZ. iniQ AUr JSXIX A IxmbttlllAJig .- "Miss Helen Mathcrs's ‘Cherry Ripe* has just been re-issued in 

. " " .. . _________ popular form by Jarrold A Sons. This makes the ninth edition into 

“THE STORY of BESSIE COSTRELL/ 1 by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, which this favourite novel has passed."-Leeds Mercury. 

Scenes I.-III.—“THE BATTLE of TRAFALGAR“ ST. NICHOLAS in THE LONlT INN™ a°Mystery By 
ENGLAND THE SOWERS,” by HENRY 8ET0N MERRIMAN, .Chaps. FSRGUS^HUME, Author of ** The Mystery of a Han- 
XIII.-XVI. —“ THE BACKWATER of LIFE,” by JAMES PAYN— “ MOON- “ Mr. llume's’ slcver story fully sustains his reputation for originality 

* , J .. and sustained interests. The mystery is most cleverly maintained 

LIGHT,” by A SON of the MARSHES— and “A FATAL RESERVATION,” throughout "—The Idler. 

, _ ’ ^ „ _ „ BY SCOTT GRAHAM. 


THE BACKWATER of LIFE. By James Payn. 

Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 143. 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY containing: — 


by R. 0. PROWSE. Book V., Chaps. YI.-1X. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 1-5, Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE POISON OF ASPS.” 

READY THIS DAY. Crown 8ro, 6 j. 

A FATAL RESERVATION. 

By B. 0. PROWSE, 

Author of “The Poison of Asps,’’ &c. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


JOHN LANE begs to announce for'publication on 
Tuesday , April 30 th, 

THE YELLOW BOOK, 

VOLUME V. 

Small 4to, SIT pp., 74 Full-pag a Illustrations, and a new Cover Design, 5s. net. 
The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by William Watson, H. D. Traill, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Ella D’Akcy, Rosamund Marriott-Watson, Kenneth Grahame, 
Henry Harland, Dauphin Meunier, Mrs. Murray Hickson, Edmund Gosse, 
Charles Kennett Burrow, Leila Macdonald, Hubert Cracicanthorpe, Ernest 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE. By 

SCOTT GRAHAM. Third and Cheap Edition. 

“ Au interesting and well-contrived tale, which presents a freshoea 
of thought and incident that secures attention.”—Doily Chronicle 
BY CURTIS YORKE. 

A RECORD of DISCORDS. By Curtis 

YORKE, Author of “Dudley,” “Hush,” “ Once,” Ac. 
Second Edition. 

“The situations in the book are intensely dramatic without being in 
the least strained, and the style is marked with effective repression.” 

Star. 

. BY IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 

A NEW OTHELLO. By Iza Duff a* 

HARDY. Second Edition. 

“The reader will at once perceive that ‘A New Othello’ is constructs! 
with real skill, and told with vigour and directness "—Spectator. 

BY MISS E. M. DAVY. 

A PRINOE of COMO. By Miss E. M. 

‘ ‘ DAVY, Author of “Under the Rose,” “A Daughter of 
Earth,” &c. 

“ The plot is a strong one: and the story of the heroine as told by 
herself has not a dull page in it. It most certainly deserves conskiar- 
able amount of notice. —Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 

London: Jarrold & Sorb. 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

And all Bookssllers. 

NATIONAL PROTEST 

Againfct the Torture and Mae:acre of 

CHRISTIA NS IN ARMENIA. 
PUBLIC MEETING, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON, S.W., on 
TUESDAY, MAY 7th, at 8 p.m. 


Wentworth, C. S., G. S. Street, Nora Hopper, James Ashcroft Noble, B. Paul His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T., 


Neuman, Evelyn Sharp, W. A. Mackenzie, Mrs. Ernest Leverson, Richard is tuk ciiair. 

Garnett, LL.D., O.B., Maurice Baring, Norman Gale, Anatole France, and To protest aftainat th c fiendish atrocities in Torkuh 

JOHN Davidson Armenia, and . to insist upon tiro speedy fulfilment of 


John Davidson. 

The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by E. A. Walton, R. Annino Bell, Alfred Thornton, 
F. G. Cotman, P. Wilson Steer, A. S. Haktrick, Robert Halls, Walter Sickert, 
Constantin Guys, Sydney Adamson, and Patten Wilson. 

Volume I., II., Ill, and IV. are still to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers', and Railway 

Bookstalls, price 5s. net per volume. 


the 61st Article of the Berlin Treaty and of the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1873, 

PLATFORM TICKETS, 2a. ed. 5 NUMBERED SEATS 
2a. ; RESERVE]) 8EATS, la.; from tho 11 ox- Sue. 
Anglo-Armonian Association, 3, Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 

THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now ready, largo cr. 8vo, nearly 800 pp., cloth, 6s., post free 

HISTORY 


Just published.—Vol. IX. in the Keynotes Series. 

WOMEN’S TRAGEDIES. By H. D. Lowry. FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. not. ' ^ ^ 

THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. With a Continuation to 1891, by Chas. S. Miaul. 


DR. MACLAREN. 


THE BODLEY HE ID, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. With a Continuation to 1891, hy Chas. S. Miall. 

--------“A monument of painstaking and skilful work, which no 

... _ ,. _ _ , _ _ __ - » . . n f. ... one probably could have undertaken with bo many advan- 

WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. tages as Mr. Miall, or have accomplished with greater 

Crown 8vo cloth board,, price 5s. each, post free. _ “’"The leading"^mendmrs'of all denominationa will do wel 

CHRISTS “MUSTS, and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D., togethouiof tins publication."-*, 

Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” <fcc., die. ” Evidently the result of most laborious rcscurcli «J‘d 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. markable skill in the management of facts ... auseiui o 

* ’ 08 of roforence and an interesting memorial of men and etcnt& 

PAUL’S PRAYER3, and Other Sermons. that have left their mark on our national ( h^orj--” ij|viyr _ 

“ For more than a nuarter of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit oratora. .— ” '•' 1 

Thc back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of thc earth.”—J fethodist Times. London • ALEXANDER \ SHEPHEAItD, 


Author of “ The Iloly of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” <fcc., die. 

“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration .”—Word and Work. 


Thc back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of thc earth .”—Methodist Times. 

London: ALEXANDER it SHEPHEAKD, Publish kils, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW BEFORE th« TIME of EDWARD I. By Sir Frederick 

POLLOCK, Bart, M.A., LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at^Law ; and F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo, 2 volsi, 40a. 

PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW, A MANUAL of. By T. A. Walker, M.A., LL.D., of the Middle 

Temple, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, Author of “ Tho Science of International Law.” Demy 8vo, 9s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

Illustrated with Twenty Pagei.of Photographic Reproductions. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Director of the FitzwUliam Museum and Fellow of Kiog’s College. 
Royal 8yq, 9s. - . [Nearly ready. 

EURIPIDES, the RATIONALIST: a Study in the History of Art Sad Religion. By A. W. Verrall, 

Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS of the ANCIENT GREEKS. By B. E. Hammond, Fellow and 

Xecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in History. Demy 8vo, 4s. 

THE ANCIENT BOEOTIANS: their Character and Culture and their Reputation. By W. Rhys 

ROBERTS, M.A., Professor of Greek in tho University College of North Wales, Bangor. [Nearly ready. 

PUBLILII STRI MIMI SENTENTIAE. Edited by R. A. H. Bickford Smith, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

_ [Immediately. 

TERENCE.—HAUTONTIMORUMENOS. With Notes by J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical 

Lecturer of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 3s. [Pm Press Series. 

THE FOURTH BOOK of MACCABEES and KINDRED DOCUMENTS in SYRIAC. First Edited 

on Manuscript Authority by tho late R. L. BENSLY, M. A., Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. With an Introduction and Trans¬ 
lations by W. E. BARNES, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse, formerly Lecturer at Clare Collfcge, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE MODERN EGYPTIAN DIALECT of ARABIC. A Grammar with Exercises, Reading-Lessons 

and Glossaries, from the German of Dr. K. VOLLERS. With numerous additions by the Author, Translated by F. C. BURKITT, M.A. [Nearly ready, 

COLLISIONS at SEA: a Steamship’s Lights might Tell her Course. By H. M. Taylor, M.A., Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barristor-at-Law, sometime Vice-Principal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture and MaHhe Engineering. Demy 8vo, Is.' 

GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By F. S. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 

Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. __ 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.1)., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History in tbe University of Edinburgh. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, and E. AiMcARTHUR, Lecturer at Girton College. 4s. [.Vow ready, 

TIMES “ A very lucid and instructive surnmui^ of economical history.” 

SPEAKER.—** The lx>ok contains a clear and lucid survey of the Industrial life of England, ita commercial development, the action of monoy and credit, tho course of agriculture, 
and the results of our widened mercantile intercourse with other nations.” 

THE HISTORY of the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. From their Foundation to the Year 1893. 


By K. JENKS, M.A., Follow of King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Law in University College, Liverpool. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION, 


[.Nearly ready. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

NEW VOLUME. 

PSALMS.—BOOKS II. and III. Psalms XLII.-LXXXIX, By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius 

Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d._ 

CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS ,—New Volumes. 

BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 

General Editor: A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 

THE ELEMENTS of BOTANY. By Francis Darwin, M.A., M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ’s College, 

Cambridge, and Reader in Botany in the University. With Illustrations, ds. [ImmediaMy. 

ZOOGEOGRAPHY. By F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. 

PHYSICAL SERIES. 

General EditorR. T. GI.A2EBR00K, H.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Director 01 the Cavendish Laboratory. 

ELEMENTS of PETROLOGY. By A. Harker, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

University Demonstrator cf Petrology. _ [Nearly ready. 

CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 

MILTON’S SONNETS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by A. W. Verity, M.A. Is. 6d. 


[Nearly ready. 
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Western Frontier, prepared by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
2e. fld. 
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HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 

A Hew Series of Sixty Maps and Plane prepared from 
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MEMORIES OF 
SEVEN CAMPAIGNS. 

By Surgeon-General Thornton, C.B. With numerous 
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Journals at Khartoum.” 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 
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NEW VOLUME IN THE ACME LIBRARY. 

A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 

By F. C. PHILIPS. 

Paper, Is.; cloth extra, 2s. 
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pOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
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CATALOGUES on application. 
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J'HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. J 

, The following EXAMINATIONS will be held at Owens College. 
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Leeds, in J une:— 1 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the 
Faculty of Medicine), on MONDAY, Junk 17th, and following days. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (introductory to the ?■' 
Faculty of M usic), on MON DAY, J une 17th, and following days. ^ 
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following days. — 
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presented, must bo sent to the Registrar, from whom conditions of L 
entrance and further particulars can be obtained, on or before J une 1st A. 
Manchester, April, 1805. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH h ] 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, Rt 

CARDIFF. 

_ APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 1 
LECTURER in tho DEPARTMENTS for the TRAINING of I 
WOMEN TEACHERS (Elomentary and Secondary). 

Candidates must be Graduates of some British University, or be 
possessed of equivalent qualifications. They must also be trained or 
experienced Teachers. 

Applications are to be sent, on or before May 31«t, 1896, to the j. 
Registrar, from whom further information may he obtained. — 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


'THE GODS, SOME MORTALS, 

AND 

LORD WICKENHAM. 

The NEW and HOST IMPORTANT WORK 

OF 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

ONE VOL. 6s. 

The First Edition of 5,000 (five thousand) 
copies nearly exhausted in the first week of 
publication. 

The Daily Chronicle Bays“ Thia la by far the moat 
brilliant thing Mn. Cralgle haa done." 

The Fall Mall Gazette aaya:— “A remarkable atndy, 
which marks a higher power in the author than abe haa dis¬ 
played before. . . . This brilliant etory." 

THE NEW ART SERIAL. 

The most exhaustive work ever published. 

THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING. 

Over 2,800 pages and 1,800 IlIustratio!i& 

Paris I. and //. are no* read/. 

Part III. ready 6th Say. 

In 30 Monthly Parts, Is. (net), or 16 Monthly Parts, 
2s. 6d. (net). Of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: HENRY & CO., 93, St Martin’s Lane. 


J|OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

H.R.H. THB DUKE OF YORK, K.G., 

Will PRESIDE at the 106th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, to be held 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, S.W., oft 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. Mat 8 th, at 7 for 7.30 preoiaely. Dinner 
Tickets One Guinea each. Gentlemen wishing to attend are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary at onoe. 

A. Llewelyn Roberts, Secretary. 

No. 7. Adelphi Terrace, W.C.__ 


J. A. Jenkins, B.A., Registrar. 


■DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S TTNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 

^ TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOK 8 . U * _ 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOK 8 . 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 37, Soho Squakk, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS J T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 

__ CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

46, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

_ Catal o gues on application. _ 

S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

, •XFORD.—Public 8 chool, founded 1863, to provide Education 
lor tventlomcn s Sons In Preparation tor Universities. Army, kc., on 
definite Church principles. Pecs: £66 per annum (Sons of I'lcrey- 
men, £ 60 ) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, £40 to £ 20 , Ju —. . 


LECTURESHIP ON ENGLISH AT QUEEN MARGARET 
COLLEGE. 

The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early 
date, proceed to tho APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER on English 
to conduct the Classes for Women Students in that subject at Queen 

fvih.. Th. a. t_»._- 


Scholarships, £40 t 


U guineas. ClusKlcal and Modern sides, 
uly 30th.— Rev. T. F. Hobson, M.A., Warden 


to deliver during each winter session a Course of not less than loo 
Lectures, and may also be required to deliver further lectures, if 
desired by the Court. 

Twenty printed copies of applications and testimonials should be 
lodged with the undersigned on or before 31st May next. 

Alan E. Clapfkbton, 
Secretaryof tho Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Theological knowledge without insisting on the adoption of particular 
Theological doctrines. _ 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A , LL D., D.Litt., Principal. 
Tho Trusters offer to Students for the Ministry EXTERNAL 
EXHIBITIONS of £76 and £ 60 . tenable for the ordinary under- 
gmduato period, at any approved British or Irish University; also 
EXHIBITIONS of £ 60 . tenable at the College. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, or to 
Rev. H. Entield Dowson, B.A , \ 

Gee Cross, Hyde; ( t. ^ 

A. H. Worthinoton, B A.. j Secretaries. 

1, St. James’s Square, Manchester , 1 


AKTI8TS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

sLJl. INSTITUTION, 

For the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the WHITE¬ 
HALL ROOMS. HOTEL METROPOLE, on SATURDAY, Mat 11. 
at half-past 6 o’clock. 

His Grace the DUKE of FIFE, K.T., P.C., in the Chair. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 

DONATIONS will be received, and thankfully acknowledged, by 
Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS GORDON, Secretary. 

10. St James’s Street , 8 .W. _ 

XPRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

1 The 42nd Annual BPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, Including “St. Mark's Place, 
Venice,” by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., is NOW OPEN. Admto- 
slon, Is. _ 

"ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

J-V WATER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at 6a, PALL MALL EAST, from lo till 6. Admimlon, is. 
Catalogue, la _ 

ME. DICKSEE’S academy picture 

AfJ. of “AN OLD LOVE STORY."—This Picture will shortly be 
published by the Fine Art Society. Mr. ALMA TADEMA’S 
*• SPRING." Subscriptions are also being received for this forthcoming 
publicatio n. —Par ticul ars on application to 148, New Bond Street. 

I “ rTHE CHANT d’AMOUR,” by Sir E. 

I -M- BURNE JONE8. This renowned Picture is now being 
Etched by Mr. R. MACBETH, ARJU and will be issued this season 
on the same conditions as “Venus’s Minor."—Prospectuses may bo 
obtained of the Publishers, Tua Fine Akt Society, 148, New Bond 
St reet. __ 

Egyptian archaeology. — six 

1-^ LECTURE8 on RECENT DISCOVERIES, Ac., will be given by 
Prof. FLINDERS PETRIE, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
on THURSDAYS, Mat 23 to Junk 27, at 3 p.m. 

A CLASS for the LANGUAGE will be held by Mr. F. L. 
GRIFFITH, on THURSDAYS, Mat 2 to June 13, at 4.90 p.m. Fee 
for tho Term, £1 Is. _ 

nnHE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

-1- DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (exoept Sundays), 
from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is., on Mondays 6d., children 6d. 
Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gnus, 
and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

CO.NTF.TfIS, 

1. THE BIBLE at HOME and ABROAD. 

2. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

3. THE CONCIERGER1E. 

A A CENTURY of SCIENCE. 

5. PERISH AGRICULTURE! 


No. 360. 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN 
HANDBOOKS. 


6. THE WAVE RLE Y NOVELS. 

7. JEANNE D’ARC. 

8. MR. BALFOUR’S FOUNDATIONS of BELIEF. 

9. THE POETRY of CHAUCER. 

10. THE CONSERVATISM of TO-DAY. 


Crown 8ro, 6g. 

SUNSHINE and HAAR. Some further Glimpses into 

Life at Barncraig. By GABRIEL SETOUN, Author of “ Barncraig.” 

“ A second book from the author of 1 Barncraig’ should convince those left unpersuaded by the earlier volume—if any 
such there be—that a new writer has come among us with a notable gift of sympathy and insight into the hearts and 
lives of homely people.”— Scotsman. 

“ A combination of the tragic, the pathetic, and the humorous, surpassing aught compassed by two or three of his 
contemporaries who have attainod far greater popularity.*’— Black and While. 


Words and Music, crown 8vo, 0s: 

A SELECTION of the SONGS of LADY DUFFERIN 

(COUNTESS GIFFORD). Set to Music by Herself and Others. A Companion Volume to “Sonis, Poems, and 
Verses.” 

“ It will be welcomed by many, especially by thos3 to whom * the Songs,’ with their music, arc already familiar.” 

__ Globe. 

Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

PROGRESSIVE REVELATION; or, Through Nature 

to God. By E. M. CAILLARD, Author of “Electricity,” “ The Invisible Powers of Nature,” &c. [Just out. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A HISTORY of RELIGION. 

Religious Beliefs and Practicos, and of the Origin and Character of the Great Systems. 
D.D. 

•** This Book is sold both as a Library Book and as one of the Series of 
Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University. 


Sketch of Primitive 

By ALLAN MENZ1ES, 
[J uni out. 

University Extension Manuals,” Edited by 


FIFTH THOUSAND, 32mo, roan, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 5s. 

The PSALTER: according to the Prayer-Book Version. 

With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

“ The arrangement of the book as a manual of devotion could hardly be improved upon. Its size, too, is in its 
favour, and it is most clearly printed upon excellent paper.”— Times. 

“The little volume will become an object of strong affection to a multitude of readers, and a carious bond between 
the veteran statesman and a multitude of those otherwise excellent people who have been always accustomed to regard 
him with abhorrence.”— Sp rater. 

With many Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. 

THE EVIL EYE: an Account of this Ancient and 

Widespread Superstition. By FREDERICK THOMAS ELWORTHY. 

“ As Mr. Elwortby justly observes, the origin of the belief in the Evil Eye is lost in the obscurity of prehistoric ages, 
and it must be set down as ono of the hereditary and instinctive convictions of mankind. His admirable work on the 
subject, the interest of which is enhanced by nearly two hundred excellent engravings, should figure in every public and 
private library in the three kingdoms .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A mine of quaint facts and illustrative anecdotes so rich that it is impossible to open the book without lighting 
upon some suggestive passage, or on some instance of those persistent traces of a 'rude faith which we aptly term 
superstitions.”— Standard. 

With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. Od. 

THE HOUSE of the HIDDEN PLACES: a Clue to 

the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources. By W. MARS HAM ADAMS, Author of “The Drama of 
Empire,” &c., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

“ Withm the last few weeks one of tho most plausible and cleverly worked-out of all the Pyramid theories has been 
Dounded. We refer to tho book entitled * The House of the Hidden Places,” 4 ' r - ' - 1 — A ~ 


propounded. We refer to the _ _ 

known as a devoted labourer in certain fields of Egyptology, describes aud supports 
correspondence, os he regards it, between the design of tho 1 
The Book of the Dead.’ ’'—Morning Poet. 


blem the intimate 
commonly entitled 


in which Mr. Marsham Adams, already 
\ as a solution of the fascinating pro- 
Pyramid and the writings which arc 


NEARLY READY. 

Crown 8vo. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR, from First to Last. 


Extracts 

With 


from the Private Letters and Journals of General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of tho Tower, 
Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 

Crown 8vo. 

DAY DREAMS: being Thoughts from the Note-Book 

of a Cripple. By Major GAMBIER PARRY. 

Crown 8vo. 

THE SAPPHIRE RING: a New Novel. By Charles 

GRAN7ILLE, Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch,” “ Tho Broken Stirrup Leather,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 

A VAGABOND in SPAIN: an Account of a Journey 


on Foot. By C. B. LUFFMANN. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps 

and Plans. Cs. 

The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, 

The Black Forest, Tho Hartz, Thuringerwald, Saxon 
Switzerland, Rugen, Tho Giant Mountains, Taunus, 
Odenwald, Elsass, and Lothringon. 82 Maps and 
Plans. 10s. 

DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, 

Holstein, Copenhagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps 
and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothen- 

burg. The Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and Plan. 0s. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, 

Trondhjem, The Fields and Fjords. With Special 
Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. 
MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway, 
Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Fin- 

land, Crimea, Caucasus, &o. Edited by T. MICHELL, 
C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and 
Plans. 18s. 

FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, 

The 8eine and Loire, Tourainc, Bordeaux, The Garonne, 
Limousin, the Pyrenees, &c. 36 Maps and Plans. 7 h. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Central France, 

Auvergne, The Covennes, Burgundy, The Rliono and 
Saone, Provence, Nirnes, Arles, Marseilles, The French 
Alps, Alsace-Lorraine, Champagne, &c. 23 Maps and 

Plans. 7s. 6d. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. 

SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, 

Wtirtombcrg, Bavaria, Salzburg, Stvria, Hungary, and 
The Danube from Ulm to the BlacK Sea. Two Parts. 
31 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and 

Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Part of Dauphin^. Maps. 
Two Parts. 

Part I. The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Enga- 
dino, Ac. Cs. 

Part II. The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, 
and Part of Daupnintf. 6s. 

SOUTHERN EUROPE. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castilles, The 

Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, EstrC- 
madura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia. 
Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, Tho Baloaric Islands, &c. 
In Two Parts. 20s. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, 

Mafra, with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and 
Canary Islands. Map and Plans. 12s. 

THE RIVIERA, Ac. From Marseilles 

to Pisa. With Outlines of tho Routes thither, and some 
Introductory Information on tho Climate and tho 
Choice of Winter Stations for Invalids. With 10 Maps 
and Plans of Towns. 6s. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, 

Milan, Tho Italian Lakes, Verona. Padua, Venice, 
Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, Modena, Genoa, &o. Edited 
by H. W. PULLEN, M.A., Author of “ Dame Europa’s 
School.” With 31 Maps and Plans. 10s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, 

Tuscany, Umbria, Tho Marches, &c. Edited by H. W« 
PULLEN, M.A. With 21 Maps and Plans. 0s. 

ROME and its ENVIRONS. Re- 

arranged under the Editorship of the Rev. H. W. 
PULLEN. Classical Archaeology by Prof. RODOLFO 
LANCIANI. Sculpture Galleries by A. S. MURRAY, 
LL.D. Picture Galleries by the Right Hon. Sir A. 
HENRY LA.YARD, G.C.B., D.C.L. With numerous 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 10s. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii ; 

Sorrento, &c.; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, I’li'Stum, Taranto, 
Bari. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 29 Maps 
and Plana. 6a. 

SICILY, Palermo, Syracuse, &c. Edited 

by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With Maps. 8a. 

GREECE, The Ionian Islands, The 

Islands of Ibo .Egean Sea, Albania, Tbessaly, and Mace* 
donia. In Two rarts. Maps and Plans. 21 j. 
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ON MAT 7 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

PABT I., price Is., of 

ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 

1895. 

To be completed in Five Parts, Is.; or One Volume, handsomely bound in clotb, 7s. ad. 

The public ate invited to note the following facts 
1 -This is the ONLY Publication devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy Exhibition 

2- The Pictures are SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an excellent idea of theorginals. 

3— The Reproductions this year will be superior to those in any previous issue. 

A—The Work will contain Reproductions of important Academy Pictures that will appear 
in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 

5.-Tho Work WILL NOT BE REPRINTED. 

... Orders for "BOYAt, ACADEMY PIC PUBES” should at onoe he 
registered at the Booksellers and the Bookstalls 


THE 


The MAY Number (price Is. 4d.) of the 

MAGAZINE OF ART 

IS OF EX TRA OS DINA R 7 INTEREST, AND CONTAINS 
FOLLOWING SPECIAL PLATE8 

The Prontispieoe is a PHOTOGRAVURE of Sir P. LEIGH TOM'S 
“ Greek Girls Playing at Ball.” 

Th# Seoond Plate la an ETCHING of Monsieur BAIL'S picture, 
"After the Day's Work ” 

And In addition to these there Is a facsimile reproduction of A STUDY 
by Mr. P. DIOKSEB, B.A., given as a separate Plate. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Tie Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c. f apply to the Managrr, 

auto-gravure, 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn. H. Draper 
E. Douglas; Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert Sctamalr, Haigh 
Wood, Ac.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P R.8.A.; Holl, R.A,; Oiiles.-, 
R.A.; Pettie, R.A. i Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of A .o- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

is remarkable for its diaplayof Copies of celebrated Works 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvro, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of groat interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE : a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per post to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


the AUTOTYPE COMP AN Y, LONDON. 

TVTESSRS. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1VJL art bepboduoebs, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Arc the sole representatives in Great Britain ol 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronlsedby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book lUustratlons. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. 0. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs , Views, Book Illustrations 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac.,dcc.,atamoderateccs i 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STRE ET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 

rno LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CUBKYER, 

X Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 
LITERARY BUSINESS. References to Authors and Editors. Type- 
writing. Indexing, and Research.—Address 4, Copthall Buildings, L.C. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

\TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

_LN Ac.—KINO. BELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-dare Punter, 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have speciallv-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Advioeand assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offloes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 27W. Telegraph, “AfricaUsm, London.” 


MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

jg00K8ELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 

|-^O0K BINDERS, 

AND 

JQMRARIANS. 

T^NGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 1 

-U* AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

rjiHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD 

•jyjTJDlE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

4Q QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

*^7 LONDON j 

And 10 to 12, BAHTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• tud BOOKSELLERS, of S7 And M Wert SSrd Street, New 
York, end 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., dertrotooall the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent faellitlM 
prerented by their Branoh Home in London lor ailing, on the most 
favourable terms, order, for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES rent on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1M1. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

r *TWO b per* 1 CENT^on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Fortheenoouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums on 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £h 

BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO GUINEA* TEE MONTH. 

BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIT S SHILLINGS FEB MONTH. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK^vito 


VINOLIA 

ALLAYS ITCHING, BURNING, 
ROUGHNESS. 

Au efficacious, sanitary, harmless cream, 
la. ljd. per box. 


THE NEW IRELAND REVIEW. 

Vol. III. No. a -MAY. 18 MS. Prioe Sd. 

I, “CATHOLIC BANKS." Bjr Hirar W. Woirr. 

II. THE TRAGEDY of HAMLET. By Otoasx NIWCOMX*. 

III. THE TOURIST in IRELAND. By G. Hall. 

IV OUR IDEALS and METHODS. By Max 8. Gnxmr. 

V. THE DUBLIN of a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By L. H 
Brindley. 

VI. A MATERIALIST DOCTOR on ART and LITERATURE. 
By M. T. Duooan (Education Offioe). 

VII. WITH the IRISH in GREAT BRITAIN. 

VIII. FROM the STUDY CHAIR— 

One View of Another Question. 

Dr. Todhunter** Study of Shelley. 

O’Clery’s Making of Italy. 

Dublin : Nbw Ireland Review Offices, 18, Lower Sackrille Street; 
London: Burns A Oates. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 

BDITRD BY 

EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, doth, 5s.; roxburgb, 6s. New Vol. (No. XIII.). 

JULIAN 

Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of 
Paganism against Chrietianit/. 

By ALICE GARDNER, 

Lecturer and Assoc, of Newnham Coll., Cambridge. 
Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Plates, Haps, Coins, Ac. 
Full Prospectus on Application. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, 
London; and New York. 


WORK8 BY DR. MAOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 6s., poet free. 

CHRIST’S "MUSTS.” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Author of The 
Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., &o. 

Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher .”—Expository Tima. 

«• Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.”— MetMkst Recorder. 

Crown 8vo, doth hoards, prioe 6s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct hearVsearohing power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Madar gds^rks.^ ^ 

Crown 8vo, doth boards, price 5s„ post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pnlpit orators...-. 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and comers of the earth.”— Methodist Times, 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prioe 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“ Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable/ 
Sunday School Chronicle, 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishirs 
l 21 AND 22, Furniyal Strsrt, E.O. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 

NEW LIST. 


In handsome imperial 8vo, appropriately bound in art 
canvas boards, price 10s. 6d. 

London Church Staves : 


With some Notes on their Surroundings. 

By MARY and CHARLOTTE THORPE. With a 
Preface by EDWIN FRE8HFIELD, Junr.,M.A.. F.S.A. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

THE PARTITION of AFRICA. By 


J. SCOTT KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Editor of " The Statesman's Year. 
Book.” With 24 Maps. Large post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Those readers who concern themselves with the future development 
of Africa will do well to place themselves under Mr. Kettle's guidance, 
and study a book in which the question is recited In lucldand temperate 
narrative. The work is liberally furnished with maps ."—Daily Iftws 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 

In foolscap 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and 
bound in olive cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d.; hand¬ 
made paper, Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d. net; large paper, 
Roxburgh binding, 21s. net. 

Books Fatal to 

their Authors. 

By P. H. DITOHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Church in the Netherlands,” " Our English Villages," Ac. 
Contents: —Thsoloot. —Fan attcs Ann FasKTanrxsES.— 
AsmonoGT, Alchehy, Aim Magic.— Semite. Airn Philo¬ 
sophy.—Histost.—Politics AHD SlATlSMAirSHIP.— SaTIHX. 

Poetry.—Dhaka in Rohawce.—Booisellees aito Pub¬ 
lishers.—Soke Liteeary Martyrs. 

“ In' Books Fatal to their Authors ’ we have a capital idea 
capitally oarried out, and Mr. Ditchfleld has compiled for 
os a remarkable list of authors who were either partial or 
complete martyrs because of the works of their quills." 

Literary World. 

In handsome foolscap 4to, artistically bound, price 7s. 6d. 

The World's Own Book; 

or, the Treasury of Thomas a Kempis, 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M A., F.S.A. With Illus- 
trations and Facsimiles. 

Here there will be found many quaint and piquant 
bibliographical details as to the editions, translations, 
and the like ; with also some notes on the author’s per¬ 
sonality and character, as it is found revealed in the 
various chapters._ 

Second Edition, Revised. In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 

The Psalms at Work: 

being the English Chureh Psalter, with a few 
Short Notes about the use of the Psalms. 

Gathered together by Bev. CHARLES L. MARS ON, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Soho. 

“ We heartily recommend this delightful and original 
little book to all who wish to form a real acquaintance with 
that unexampled treasury of poetry and devotion, the book 
of Psalms. A welcome gift, a faithful and pleasant com¬ 
panion.”— Daily Chronicle. 

NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 0s. 

Sylvia Craven; 

or, the Sins of the Fathers. 

Ry GORDON-HOLMES. 

" A pleasant, readable tale.”— Athenaeum. 

• * Pretty, and very well wrlten."— Daily Teleyraph. 

“A delightfully interesting story .’’—Southport Visitor. 


NEW I8SDE OF STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, RE-WRITTEN, 
AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Just ready, large crown 8ro, cloth, 16s. 

AFRICA. Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 

By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “Asia.” in the 
same series, “ Eastern Geography,” Ac. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations. 

“ The preparation of the book must have involved immense and 
original labour, for the volume in the former series by the late Keith 
John-ton has been entirely superseded. Mr. Kwine is to be compIl¬ 
men ted on tho minner in which he has discharged hi- task. 

Glatgow Herald. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED ARE- 

AUSTRALASIA. Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 

and NEW ZEALAND. By A. R. WALLACE, LL.D„ 
F.R.S. 15s. 

“ A remarkably useful work, which exemplifies in .striking degree 
the much higher idoal and wider range of information aimed at by 
modem geographers as compared with their predecessors of thirty or 
forty years ago."— Times. 


AUSTRALASIA Vol. H. MALAYSIA 

and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.D. 15s. 

“Dr. Ouillemard's v>lume is oertainly the most interesting and 
accurate acoount extant on the tropioal portion of the Eastern 
Archipelago."— Nature. _ 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 

AFRICA, embodying the Results of the most Recent 
Explorations, and giving the latest Alterations of Poli- 
tical Boundaries. Four sheets, 06 in. by 68 in.; 94$ 
miles to an inch (1 : 6,977,882). PricesColoured, 
sheets, 35s.: mounted on rollers and varnished, 45 b. j 
mounted to fold In case, 60s.; on spring roller, £5. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SEE IBS OF 

TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8vo, limp doth, with Maps, 4c. 

LONDON (ROUND), 
NORFOLK. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
SUFFOLK. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BERKSHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

CORNWALL. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DEVON (NORTH). 

DEVON SOUTH). 

DORSETSHIRE. 

ENGLISH LAKES. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

KENT. 

•• For the pedertrlan, horaeman, and bleyolllt a handy pooket guide 
Is almost Indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation 
correctly, and. as far as we can Judge, has mads moat creditable pro¬ 
vision. Nothing can be more oonvenledt than the volumes of this 
little two-shilliog county eeries; the type, though cloeely printed, is 
clear, and they are nearly as light and twloe as portable as a fairly 
filled cigar ease Saturday Review. 


SURREY. 

SUSSEX. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
WILTSHIRE. 
WOR CESTERSHIRE. 
WYE (The). 
YORKSHIRE, EAST 
NORTH. 

YORKSHIRE, WEST. 


and 


Cggarxx Eprrioy. In handsome crown 8vo, tastefully 
printed and appropriately bound, price 2b. 8d. 

The Comedy of Dante 
Alighieri , rendered into 
English Prose. 

By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. Part I.—Hell. 

“ Sir Edward Sullivan has succeeded—and this in itself 
is no mean achievement—in producing a translation of 
Dante that can be read with pleasure. Hence we hope that 
it may not be long before Sir E. Sullivan completes his 
task, by offering to English readers a version of the remain¬ 
ing section of Dante’s epic as clear, succinct, and spirited 
as the one before ns J'—Literary World. 

In tasteful demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

A Future Roman Empire. 

A Possible Result and Solution of some 
Modern Political and Economic Problems. 

By GEORGE EDWARD TARNER, Author of "Un- 
popular Politics.” 

“Mr. Tamer sets forth his views with much vigour and 
confidence, ard with an evidently comprehensive knowledge 
of international problems .”—Aberdeen Journal. 


London: 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 

The English Lakes. Ninth Edition. With 

8 Maps. Be. 

The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition. With 

2 Mips. 28. 0d. 

North Wales. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 

08 . 0d. 

North Wales. Smaller Guide. Third Edition. 

With 3 Maps. 3s. 6 d. 

The Isle of Man. Third Edition. With Map. 5e. 


Carlisle, Gllsland, The Roman Wall, &c. 

With Map. 5s. 

“ The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. 
Jcnkinson has viBitvd every place described, and travelled bv every 
route suggested, and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide 
should view them. His directions to the pedestrian are so minute and 
clear, that it is hardly poesible to go wrong, and his advice as to what 
to see and what to avoid is always worth attention. — Academy. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the 

Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 28 Plans, limp cloth, 5a. 

NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 

Third Edition, with Corrections. 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspiir Strbet, Oharino Cross, S.W. 

Geographer to Her Majeaty the Quean. 


8EVENTH EDITION. 


Completing 40,000. 

BESIDE 

THE 


Bound in art linen, 
gilt top, 

BONNIE 6s. 

By 

IAN 

MAGLAREN. 


BBIEB 

BUSH. 


Of 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 


AULD 


LICHT 

IDYLLS. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 

With 18 Etchings by William Hole, 
R.S.A. Handsomely printed by Messrs. 
R. & R. Clark, of Edinburgh, on English 
Hand-made Paper. Large post 4to, 31s. 6d. 

V A few copies at £3 3s. t signed by 
Author and Artist, with Etchings 
Printed on Japanese Paper. 


MR. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

Bound in buckram, gilt top, crown 8 vo, 6 s. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

(THIRTEENTH EDITION.) 

AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. 

(NINTH EDITION.) 

MY LADY NICOTINE. 

(SIXTH EDITION.) 

WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 

(EIGHTH EDITION.) 


JIJST PUBLISHED. 

The Armenian Crisis 

AND THE 

Buie of the Turk. 

By F. D. GREENE, M.A. 

With 20 Illustrations and a Map. drown 8w 
cloth, 2a. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MA6AZINE 

Fob MAT, 1896, 

Which contains, among other articles of interest :— 
YOUNG LOVE. By L. Dougall.-A HEROINE of 
FRANCE, By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. — LETTERS of 
EDWARD FITZGERALD to FANNY KEMBLE, 1871- 
1883.—THE PROOF of the PUDDING.-A MANCHESTER 
MAN. Part II.—SPRING in NEW YORK. By Walter 
Frith.—OUR VILLAGE. By Mr. Frederio Harrison.— 
THE HOUR of HER LIFE.—" SUNDOWNERS" and 
other BUSH TYPES.-A MAN of PROMISE. Chaps, 
i -m. 

NOW READY. 

THE TWO NEW VOLUMES IN 

The HISTORY of the SECOND 
QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT. 

By Colonel JOHN DAVIS, F.8.A. 

Vol. II. From 1684 to 1714. With a Portrait of Catharine 
of Braganza and 18 Illustrations and Maps. In 
royal 8vo, 24s. 

Vol. III. From 1714 to 1799. With a Portrait of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent and 21 Illustrations and Maps. In 
royal 8vo, 24s. _ 

Vol. L From 1661 to 16S4, with a Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen 
and 26 Illustration* and Maps, may still be obtained, in 
royal 8vo, 24a 


NOW READY. 

A NEW EDITION, BEING THE SEVENTH. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. 

By the EARL and the DOCTOR. 

In one yd!., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW 8/X-8H/LLINQ VQLUME8. 


NOW READY. 

TODDLE ISLAND. 

Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Written evidently by one who has keen powers of 
observation, a wide knowledge of the world, and a ready 
faculty of analysing, or rather dissecting, ‘ shams and 
shoddies/ it declares war against superstition wherever 
found; and, though it hits hard at some of our 4 social 
sanctities/ there is no denying that the book is exceedingly 
clever, and a brilliant satire from first to last.” 

The Liberal. 


NOW READY. 

OHERRYFIELD HALL. 

An Episode in the Career of an Adventuress 


By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross Gbobge Dbbing), 
Author of 41 Dr. Mirabel’s Theory/* Ac. 

In one vol., crown 8vo, fle. 


NOW READY. 

THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 

By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” Ac. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“That clever Canadian writer. Miss L. Dougall, is 
steadily improving. Her latest novel is both more spon¬ 
taneous and more artistic than the book that preceded it. 

.The story of Oaius and his mermaid is a pretty idyl 

that will linger long in the memory of its readers.” 

Manchester Guardian , 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


TWO NOVELS. 


HAUNTED BY POSTERITY 

BY 

W. EARL HODGSON. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


VANITY FAIR. 

“ Mr. Earl Hodgson has written a very clever 
book, and—which is far more important during the 
present reign of dulness in flotdon—a very amusing 
book. The author is not a man of one world 
only—sport, politics, love-making, society, meta¬ 
physics, physical research, quidquid agunt homines 
damaneeque —with all these different matters is the 
book concerned, and of all these matters is Mr. 
Hodgson competent to treat. But even as in the 
stale old story about the wood which could not be 
seen for the trees, this very cleverness and versa¬ 
tility of his renders it difficult to survey his work 
as a whole. The characters have no lack of vitality. 
The introduction of one of these personalities, a 
millionaire from the Colonies, who bays an evening 
paper, stock, lock, and barrel, as another man 
might buy a musical-box to see it it will amuse 
him, gives rise to some of the best-conoeived and 
most original scenes in the book. The description 
of the doings in the office of the newspaper is 
admirably done. This part of the book especially 
is fall of wit and humour. The sketches of deer¬ 
stalking and salmon-fishing in the Highlands, too, 
show that Mr. Hodgson possesses other qualities 
which, if he chose to devote himself to that pro¬ 
fitable but neglected branch of fiction, would put 
him in the first rank as a writer of sporting novels. 
Mr. Hodgson may be congratulated on having 
made a successful dibitt.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“ Contains an amazingly good idea......one really 

magnificent idea.” 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

BY 

MRS. ANDREW DEAN, 

Author of “A Splendid Cousin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


TEE ATHENAEUM. 

“‘The Grasshoppers’ is another study of the 
manners of mixed nationalities in which the 
many admirable qualitiee displayed in ‘Lesser’s 
Daughter ’ are set forth to even greater advantage. 
Laughter goes hand in hand with tears, and the 
dialogue, which is invariably crisp and natural, 
abounds in unexpected humour. Mrs. Sidgwick 
can appreciate the critical attitude of the German 
visitor to England as well as that of the English 
visitor to Germany. She has both 1 detachment ’ 
and wit, and may be congratulated on having 
turned these qualities to brilliant effect in this 
original and engrossing novel.” 

WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

“The struggles of the Frere family, plunge! 
suddenly from affluence to poverty, which con¬ 
stitute the chief interest of the tale, are narrated 
with unusual power. The sketch of life at Ham¬ 
burg, which occupies a considerable space in the 
book, is exceedingly clever, and reminds one of 
Zangwill at his best.” 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THIRD EDITION, with New Preface, now ready, 
in 2 vols., demy 8 vo, 32s. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

George Augustus Sala. 

Written by HIMSELF. 

“ Very interesting and entertaining.”— Times. 

“ Delightful reminiscences are these of George 
Augustus Bala.”— Punch. 

“ Mr. Sala has fulfilled his purpose with ini¬ 
mitable skill.”— Daily Telegraph. 

WORKS BY MAX PEMBERTON. 

Just ready, price 6 s. 

THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
THE IRON PIRATE. With 

Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

THE SEA WOLVES. With 

Nine Illustrations. Second Edition. 63 . 


NEW EDITION now ready, with Portrait of 
Author, and Seven Illustrations, price 3s. 6 d. 

Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva. 

TRAVELS AND AD VENTURES IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

This neto Edition of Colonel Burnaby’s 
famous work has been reset in clear, readable 
type, and furnished with Original Illustrations. 

“ Many people,” aaya the globe, “ will be glad 
to hear of the New Edition of BURNABY’S 
BIDE TO KHIVA. Some to renew old ac¬ 
quaintance, and eome to make acquaintance 
for the first time. The popularity of the 
original edition made Colonel Burnaby’s name 
known wherever English is spoken.” 

*»* The New Edition, with Original Illustrations, is 
now on sale, 3t. 6 d. 


Uniform with Stanley Weyman’e “Man in 
Black” 

NOW READY, price 3s. 6 d. 

The Avenger of Blood. 

BY 

J. MACLAXtEN COBBAN , 

Author of “ The Bed Sultan.” 


My Last Will and Testdr 

ment. By HTAC1NTHE FOFSON 
(Fere Hyacinths). Translated by 
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LITERATURE. 

Memories and Thoughts of a Life. By William 
O’Oonnor Morris. (George Allen.) 
Speaking of biography in one of his Idler 
papers, Dr. Johnson remarks that “those 
relations are commonly of most value in 
which the writer tells his own story.” 
Judge O’Oonnor Morris has told his own 
story in “relations” of unquestionable 
value and many excellences. But, much as 
there is to praise in this goodly and attrac¬ 
tive volume, honesty compels a recognition 
of its banal side as viewed from the literary 
standpoint. This lies in an aggressive 
warmth of political tone and colouring, a 
recurring insistence of political views and 
theories in reference to certain present-day 
questions, which impresses the reader with 
a sense of disproportion, a lack of just per¬ 
spective in the record of a life that stretches 
back through seventy years. Thus, no 
sooner have we commenced the story of the 
author’s childhood and schooldays on p. 25, 
than we are referred to the example of 
Charles I., in the matter of Home Buie, as 
“ the true prototype of Mr. Gladstone,” 
the difference between the two being that 
“ the King lost his head for his conduct, 
while the Minister has only wrecked his 
party.” For some readers such strenuous¬ 
ness of partisanship will of course impart 
an added flavour to an otherwise agreeable 
dish. And it may be granted that the writer’s 
motives are transparently patriotic. He has 
spent the greater part of his life in his native 
country, and has there mingled largely in 
both Catholic and Protestant society; as a 
resident Irish landlord he has had unusual 
facilities for familiarity with Irish troubles, 
and has made a careful study at first hand 
of the land question, upon which he writes 
with a knowledge and suggestiveness well 
worthy of attention. All thus has undoubt¬ 
edly its value, apart from the author’s 
political deductions. But the limits of this 
review hardly provide for the assessment 
of that value or for the criticism of such 
deductions. Of the chapters, therefore, 
which deal with the Irish Church, the Land 
League, the National League, the questions 
of the Union, of Irish land, and of Local 
Government, I shall say nothing beyond 
observing that—as Abraham Lincoln once 
remarked of a book which he could not 
praise, and did not wish to condemn—for 
those who oare for this sort of thing nothing 
could be better adapted. 

Born in 1824, in the city of Kilkenny, 
Judge Morris’s reminiscences “go back to 
the Brighton of William IY., to the great 
world of London of the first days of Victoria, 
to the Oxford of the Tractarian movement, 


to the England of coaches and the old 
poor-law.” To the experiences of an 
Irish landlord, lawyer, ana judge, he adds 
those of a successful man of letters; and 
he is, therefore, able to relate, in a style 
of easy grace and dignity, much that is fresh 
and interesting. From the garrison town 
of Kilkenny, where the prevailing military 
garb and accoutrement provided him with 
“ something like a dream of enchantment,” 
he made as a boy two journeys to Brighton, 
to visit his aunt, Lady Desart. Among the 
Brighton experiences was the following: 

“A notable inoident ocourred one day. A 
royal carriage stopped as we were on the 
Parade, and two ladies— I rather think they 
were the late Princess Augusta and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the last held in honour by William IV. 
—asked who my cousin and myself were. A 
card came in due course commanding our 
presence at one of the children’s parties which 
Queen Adelaide liked to get together at the 
Pavilion, and we set off arrayed in our best. 
I well remember the appearance of the Sailor 
King—a kind old gentleman, wearing the star 
of the Garter, and dressed in a blue coat and 
nankeen trousers, who went fussing about and 
patting our young heads; but the Queen stood 
aloof on a kind of dais, a figure arrayed in white, 
and with a head of hair to be seen only on 
German ladies.” 

The writer goes on to assert that the conceit 
engendered by this “ white day ” in his 
youthful calendar was taken out of him 
years afterwards on reading in the Oreville 
Memoirs “how the King and Queen had 
a kind of craze to assemble * the children 
of the riffraff of Brighton ’ to gatherings at 
the Pavilion at night.” 

One of the merits of these Memories is 
that spirit of frankness which constitutes 
the salt of autobiographical writing. Take, 
for example, the following engaging revela¬ 
tion of the author’s early schooldays at 
Epsom: 

“ A young ladies’ school was not far from 
our own, and some of us had our Bosalinds and 
Violas. ‘Boy, disdain not sweet love,’ says 
philosophic Horace, that prinoe of men of the 
world poets. My ohoioe was of a different type. 
I dropped a rosebud one Sunday into the pew 
of a very pretty girl, a butcher’s daughter, 
and, spite of the terror of the father’s cleaver, 
we became acquainted, and often took walks 
together. But ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense ’; 
it was an innocent and skin-deep flirtation. 
Many years afterwards I was glad to find the 
fancy of my teens a great olowsy matron, 
plying the maternal trade amidst a troop of 
children.” 

Judge Morris went to Oxford in 1843, 
and left five years later. His college was 
Oriel, and he speaks gratefully of Provost 
Hawkins, from whom he received much 
kindness. It is a pity that the record at 
this juncture is not fuller; for what is told 
is excellently told, and those were the great 
days of the Tractarians. The Oommon 
Boom of Oriel contained “ men who have 
had a profound influence on the highest 
thought of the last sixty years, and 
have even affected the course of English 
history.” Newman was immersing himself 
in his Littlemore retreat, but “ his authority 
at Oriel remained immense, especially over 
the younger Fellows.” Then there were 
OhaTles Marriott, Arthur Hugh Clough, 
B. W. Church, Chase, Buckle, and Fraser, 


afterwards Bishop of Manchester. The 
author tells how he “ was much struck by 
the modest bearing and absolute simple- 
mindedness of these learned men.” We are 
particularly glad to get some glimpses 
of Fraser, who became perhaps the most 
popular Church dignitary the North of 
England has ever seen, but who “ was then 
a quiet and retiring young man,” whose 
“ exquisite scholarship was admired by all.” 
At Oxford Judge Morris wrote a good deal, 
“little essays modelled on the Spectator ,’’ 
and continued that study of war whioh was 
to form his chief bent as an author, and 
eventually raise him to the rank of an 
acknowledged specialist on military sub¬ 
jects. Fraser was his college-tutor, and 
occasionally sent his pupil’s essays to be 
read before the Provost and Fellows in Hall 
—“a college distinction worth recording, 
for the ‘ Oriel style ’ of English had been 
long famous.” Fraser once told him that 
he would “be just fit to write for the 
Edinburgh Review and the Times" and would 
“ never understand what pure English is.” 
“ I do not know,” adds Judge Morris, “ if 
the last remark is correct; the first, cer¬ 
tainly, has been amply verified.” The 
intellectual conflicts of the time are briefly 
referred to; but the writer confesses that he 
has in truth “never weighed the confusing 
dust of systems and creeds,” and that in 
theology he has never got beyond Pope. 
Though lightly done, the Oxford chapter is 
vivid and interesting. 

Some pithy sketches are given of the 
Toung Ireland movement and its leaders. 
Of Smith O’Brien, whose acquaintance the 
author came to make, he writes that “ his 
foible was weak and palpable vanity.” 
Another celebrity, of a different sort, who 
is likewise credited with “ intense vanity,” 
is Archbishop Whately, whose manner is 
described as “ abrupt and rough,” and his 
conversation as “ clever but not striking, 
that of an able, but not a great man; of a 
chop-logic, not of a sage.” The Judge’s 
reminiscences of his legal career, and his 
connexion with the Irish Bench and Bar, 
are among the most readable in the book. 
He declares of O’Oonnell that “ there never 
was a more consummate advocate, if the 
winning of verdicts is to be a test of merit, 
and his power as a cross-examiner has 
perhaps never been equalled.” Estimates 
are given of such legal luminaries as Ball, 
Lefroy, and Monahan, and some good 
stories are told of the last-mentioned, who 
seems to have particularly impressed the 
author. On one occasion a certain baronet 
was foolish enough to send a haunch of 
venison, whioh his keeper had shot and his 
cook prepared, to the judge who was to 
hear a suit in whioh he was personally 
interested. 

“ The judge, conscientious almost to a fault, 
sent the bonne louche back, with an indignant 
message. . . . The story was afterwards 
discussed on circuit; the comments of Monahan 
were characteristic. ‘My dear fellow,’ the 
Chief Justice said, ‘ you should have taken the 
damned scoundrel’s haunch, eaten it, and sent 
him to jail for contempt of court.’ ’’ 

Judge Morris’s literary career is modestly 
and attractively related. To the famous 
Oxford Essays of 1856 he contributed one 
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on “The Land System of Ireland,” and 
his acquaintance with the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review led to a connexion with 
that organ, which has lasted for nearly 
forty years. During this period he has 
published some forty essays in its pages “on 
subjects within a wide range—historical, 
legal, social, political.” He has contributed 
also to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to the 
Quarterly, Historical, North British, Con¬ 
temporary, Fortnightly, and Saturday reviews, 
as well as to the present journal and many 
others. Once only was he treated with 
editorial rudeness, by a “personage" on 
whom he here takes revenge in the remark 
that his object “ seems to be to obtain the 
names of ‘ people of quality’ for his review, 
and some of these contributions are despic¬ 
able stuff.” The author speaks with special 
enthusiasm of his connexion with the Times, 
for which he wrote largely daring some 
twenty-two years. Delane he regards as 
being “perhaps the greatest editor who 
ever lived.” Not all the Judge’s literary 
work has been anonymous. His Great 
Commanders of Modern Times, his Study on 
MoltJce, and his Napoleon, in the “ Heroes 
of the Nations ” series, are all more 
or less well known. It is fortunately no 
part of my task to appraise Judge Morris’s 
military views, or to discuss with him the 
relative merits of Wellington and Napoleon, 
of Moltke and Chanzy. Readers of the 
Academy need no reminding of the doughty 
skill with which he can treat of subjeots 
which, like these, come within his own 
familiar purview. Perhaps fuller recollec¬ 
tions of such men as Francis Newman and 
J. A. Froude, of whom at one time the 
author saw a good deal, would have been 
welcome. The essential qualities of the 
book as a whole, however, are certainly 
more deserving of friendly recognition than 
critical censure: it exhibits in a marked 
degree the Oarlylean virtues of insight and 
veracity. 

Hibah Tattersall. 


SOME BOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 

The Four Gospels as Historical Records. 

(Williams & Norgate.) 

Morality and Religion. By Rev. James Kidd, 
B.D. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

A Confession of Faith. By An Unorthodox 
Believer. (Macmillans.) 

Thoughts on Religion. By the late G. J. 
Romanes, F.R.S. Edited by Charles 
Gore. (Longmans.) 

The Sacred Heart, and Other Sermons. By 
the Rev. Alfred Fawkes. (Bums & 
Oates.) 

The Four Gospels as Historical Records is 
an anonymous work, based partly on Super¬ 
natural Religion, his obligations to which 
the author freely acknowledges, and to a 
much greater extent on Strauss’s first Life 
of Jesus, which, so far as I have noticed, he 
does not even name. Perhaps the present 
generation needs reminding that Strauss 
made good some points beyond the possi¬ 
bility of refutation. He showed that the 
Synoptios are irreconcilable with the 
Fourth Gospel, that the narratives of 


the Infancy in the first and third Sy¬ 
noptics are hopelessly at variance with one 
another, that the discrepancies between 
some other narratives of the same alleged 
occurrences are such as gravely to discredit 
them all. Since his time it lias also been 
shown that various narratives in the Acts 
are contradicted by the authentic Epistles of 
St. Paul. These results are quite inde¬ 
pendent of our acceptance or rejection of 
the supernatural as an abstract possibility; 
and, as the present author frequently points 
out, they are also quite independent of the 
mythical theory. Like Strauss in his first 
Life, he also maintains that the eternal 
substance of Christianity remains unaffected 
by the demolition of its historical basis; 
only the interpretation he gives to Catholic 
dogma is, in accordance with English taste, 
moral rather than metaphysical. In claim¬ 
ing for English clergymen liberty to dis¬ 
believe the whole Gospel history, he seems 
to confound the limits of legal with those of 
moral obligation. Matthew Arnold admitted 
that for a young man holding the views set 
forth in Literature and Dogma to take orders 
would be rather strong. It would be 
equally strong for a clergyman who felt 
himself convinced by the anonymous critic 
of the Gospels to continue to read them out 
as if he believed them, or to continue 
officiating in a parish where his disbelief in 
them was known. The rector in Trilby 
throws off the mask as soon as he can afford 
it. As Plato says, a man should begin to 
praotise virtue when he becomes rich, and 
perhaps even a little before. 

Mr. James Kidd’s Kerr Lectures on 
Morality and Religion are a very thorough 
piece of work, and may be expected to win 
for their author a high place among Scottish 
theologians. But the book is adapted rather 
for the Scottish than for the English taste, for 
theological rather than for literary readers. 
The analysis, distinction, and connexion of 
ideas oocupies a space excessive as compared 
with that given to facts and illustrations; 
and the threads of abstract reasoning are 
spun out to a tenuity that fatigues, and to 
a length that exhausts the attention. Mr. 
Kidd is a U.P. minister, and, as might 
be expected, holds that morality implies 
religion, while religion issues in morality. 
So an absolutist statesman might maintain 
that civil order implies loyalty to a 
monarch or to a dynasty, and that loyalty 
issues in law-abiding conduct and patriotic 
devotion. 

An “ Unorthodox Believer,” starting with 
the naturalism that Mr. Arthur Balfour de¬ 
nounces, somehow satisfies himself that he 
can evolve from it a creed not differing 
very greatly from Mr. Balfour’s own. He 
“ believes that Nature is all in all, and that 
there is nothing above it or beyond it” (p. 3). 
But Nature has a “ spiritual pole,” whatever 
that may mean, and this pole is personal, 
because the believer is a person, and he has 
a faith in his own immortality based on 
certain “ deep-seated instincts and pre¬ 
judices ” (p. 167). 

“It is possible that we shall some day know 
that the soul outlives the body .... and the 
only thing that can be certainly known about 
the next world is that, if it exist at all, it is 


shrouded in impenetrable mystery,” although 
“ it would be folly to ignore the evidence that is 
gradually being accumulated and sifted by the 
votaries of psyohioal research ” (pp. 168 and 
170). “ The man who tells me that the happi¬ 
ness of others is his first oonoern is either 
deceiving himself or trying to deceive me ” 
(p. 155), and “ Love, as the triumph of self- 
sacrifice, is the supreme end of existence” 
(p. 183). 

A few more exercises in this style will 
probably enable the “ Believer ” to write 
himself down orthodox, and join audibly in 
the Athanasian Greed. 

With the late George Romanes the evolu¬ 
tion from agnosticism to Anglioan ortho¬ 
doxy was complete. When a young man 
that eminent naturalist and charming writer 
published anonymously what he called “ A 
Candid Examination of Theism,” in which 
the ordinary arguments for the existence of 
a God were analysed and rejected from a 
purely sceptical point of view. As a Dar¬ 
winian Romanes occupied him self chiefly 
with the old teleological proof, the weakness 
of which, in the light of modem science, he 
fully exposed. Subsequently he felt his 
way towards the higher teleology advocated 
by Baden Powell, which sees in the order 
of nature itself evidence of a creative or 
immanent Mind, But he thought that such 
a Mind was too remote for intelligibility, 
much more for worship and love. Religion 
as he oonceived it, at any rate religion 
under the form of Christianity, could only 
rest on intuition. Conscious of possessing 
no such intuition himself, he fancied that no 
charge of partiality towards it could be 
brought against him. The very reverse 
was true. Not possessing the religious in¬ 
tuition, he immensely overestimated its value 
and diffusion. He aid not consider that the 
multitudes of men, and still more of women, 
whom he credited with it were really 
'ded by authority or suggestion; and 
t the few genuine mystic® have ar¬ 
rived at such discordant results that 
their _ teaching is valueless as a revelation 
of objective truth. In metaphysical reason¬ 
ing he very soon got out of his depth ; 
and his notions about the historical basis of 
Christianity may be judged by the state¬ 
ment that “the dates of the Gospels!have 
been fixed within the first century,” and 
that “ there is no longer any question as to 
historical facts save the miraculous,” Mr. 
Gore has done well to print the notes for 
“ A Candid Examination of Religion,” on 
which his friend was engaged during the 
last months of his life, ana which represent 
part at least of the process that resulted in 
his complete conversion shortly before death. 
But their only value is to furnish an object 
lesson in the real effeot of the “wish to 
believe.” 

According to Prof. Mivart “ the consistent 
evolutionist ought to go to Mass.” The 
duty would be easier to fulfil were the 
ceremony more often followed by a sermon 
like those of Father Fawkes, bright, 
scholarly, thoughtful, and redolent of the 
modern spirit. The preacher seems to address 
himself over the heads of his immediate 
congregation to two very different classes— 
to the reactionists within the Church of 
Rome, and to the progressives outside it. 
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Ha warns the former that “ we are weary 
of the incessant harking back to dead 
oentnries; the cry of the living fills our 
ears ” (p. 84). He reminds the latter, or 
rather he reminds both, that the Ohuroh, 
speaking through her Head, has expressed 
the fullest sympathy with the oourse of 
social reform, and that there is nothing 
new about this concession to the spirit 
of the age, the Renaissance and the 
Aufklarung found representatives in the 
papal chair. But it may be doubted 
whether an influx of rather unreasoning 
religious passion will help us much towards 
a solution of the social question. The habit 
of making bold assumptions and sweeping 
statements is a dangerous preparation for 
the study of political economy. “ Is it not 
true,” asks Father Fawkes, that “ the 
advance of industry means that the few are 
richer, and the poor proportionately poorer, 
because more successfully exploited, than of 
old?” (p. 22). I thought Mr. Giffen had 
proved tne contrary. Again, “ the political 
liberalism of the first half of our oentury ” 
with which the Church, it is admitted, had 
“ scant sympathy,” is charged with having 
given us, 

“ after a hundred years of power [<ic], an in¬ 
dustrial society based on capitalism: a society 
so intolerable that its destruction seems the one 
remedy for its evils, and yet so rotten that it 
seems crumbling to pieoes before our eyes” 
(p. 90). 

I think a careful study of Arnold Toynbee’s 
Industrial Involution would lead Father 
Fawkes to moderate this rather violent lan¬ 
guage, and to set a juster value on that 
political Liberalism which was the indis- 

E usable preparation for his own social 
beralism, and may yet prove its corrective. 

Alfbxd W. Benn. 


Hants VignttUs. By Norley Chester. (Elliot 

Stock.) 

A book appeared of late, the subject whereof 
was Poets on Poets. That was not the 
name of the book, the precise title of which, 
amid the mass of new publications, we 
are criminal enough to have forgotten; nor 
can a busy man read everything. But we 
will vouoh for it, this was the idea, and a 
very good idea it was. Our “literature,” 
as Dr. Johnson has it, is limited; but we 
will venture, by way of illustration, to draw 
up a list for ourselves. ’Tis a random lot: 
Horace on Valgius, Juvenal on TuBy (“ At 
si sic omnia,” &c.), Spenser on Chaucer, 
Ben Jonaon on Shakspere, Keats on Homer, 
and Byron on James Blackett. 

A name for such effusions seems a desidera¬ 
tum ; let us call them poems of appreciation. 
But a poet may be appreciated in whole 
or in part: in other words, expressions of 
admiration may be called forth by the broad 
characteristics of his work, or by the force 
and appeal of certain passages. A good 
instance of the latter is Coleridge’s apos¬ 
trophe to Schiller, extorted by the dungeon- 
scene in “ The Bobbers ” ; and similar in 
kind, but never so vehement, are Norley 
Chester’s Dante Vignettes. 

Norley Chester is known to us as a lady 
who has already done good service in popu¬ 
larising Dante. Apart from this con¬ 


sideration, wo hold it ungraoious and well- 
nigh unpardonable, in an older writer, to 
deal with a first volume of verse in a severe, 
oensorious, and forbidding temper, unless, 
indeed, the verse be of such quality as to 
preclude all hope of ultimate success. We 
have read this little book with care, and 
have come to the conclusion that its oontents 
do not oall for a harsh verdict. Quite other¬ 
wise ; there is so much that is good, and 
more that is promising, in her work that we 
are sorry, for Norley Chester’s sake, she did 
not, before taking the final plunge, submit 
her proofs to some competent adviser, who 
might have anticipated the aid of this 
friendly criticism. 

Speaking of the work as a whole, the 
subjects are well chosen; the phrasing is 
expressive and artistic; the rhymes are 
generally perfect; and of every, or nearly 
every, piece it may be said, that it possesses 
the charm of sweet and satisfying melody. 
The thought, though never very deep, is 
adequate; and in relation to the great 
visionary and his divine imaginings, the 
writer exhibits sympathy and a true spirit 
of discipleship. That the work should open 
with an address to Dante is therefore the 
acme of propriety. With reference to this 
much-tried son of song, it is said he “ culled 
from thorns the roses of his rhyme”—a 
very pretty and maidenly oonceit. 

Among the more obvious topios of the 
Commedia we naturally place the episode 
of Franoesca, concerning which Carlyle, 
spite of cynicism, discourses so pathetically. 
As might be expected, Norley Chester has 
been attracted to this fascinating theme; 
and though this particular sonnet is not 
perhaps the best of the batch, the fact of 
the story being the oommon property of 
educated people forms a good reason why it 
should be picked out as a specimen: 

“ Borne by the breath of passion to their doom, 

In that dark realm unlit by ray of sun 
Dante beheld two lovers, clasped as one, 

dome hastening to him through the murky 
gloom; 

And Hell for once gives tender pity room, 

And tears in streams from eyes of sternness 
run 

At hearing how on earth they were undone, 

How cruel fate had nipped their life’s young 
bloom. 

“ For, ah! that fatal kiss, all stained with sin, 
Life’s fairest noonday tinged with Hell’s mid¬ 
night. 

Which let the flood of fiercest passion in, 

And brought at once their torment and delight.' 

Is there no hope P Hay one tear Heaven win, 
And must one kiss so hard a doom requite P ” 

’Tis easy to point to the blemish in these 
lines—the lax use of the relative in the 
sextain; but this fault is more than atoned 
for by the happy juxtaposing of those 
emblems of human emotion, tears and kisses, 
or, more particularly, the tear, lagrimetta, 
“little tear” of Dante’s comrade-in-arms 
and the tremulous salute of Messer Polo 
Malatesta. Upon the substance of the 
question (by the wav, a wide problem) 
Dante was ruthless, but Norley Chester, 
with Tennyson, evidently leans to the side 
of mercy. 

One of the sonnets has for title “Pic- 
oarda’s Contentment,” and for motto the 
word’s “ogni dove in cielo £ Paradiso.” 
Very good; the lesson is one we may all 


take to heart. We desire, however, a word 
with Norley Chester on an idiomatic 
error, which, if not corrected, might easily 
become a mannerism. The second quatrain 
runs: 

“ Dost never crave of Heaven more blessed boon P 
Art still content in lower sphere to stay 
Than where the full-voiced choir their praises 
pay? 

Hast never longed for Heaven’s full-glorious 
noon ? ” 

These are imaginary questions addressed 
by Dante (by the mouth of Norley 
Chester) to Picearda, for whom, though not 
of the first order of saints, yet as a saint, 
the poet must be conceived to have enter¬ 
tained some measure of reverence. In 
omitting the pronoun Norley Chester 
doubtless supposes she follows Elizabethan 
precedent—and she is right. In Shakspere, 
not to go too far afield, the usage is 
extremely common, but, when invoked, 
conveys the notion of familiarity or con¬ 
tempt. Take, for example, “ King Lear,” 
ii. 1 , 91, “ How dost, my lord? ” and iv. 1 , 
31, “Fellow, where goest? ” or again, 
“ Hamlet,” i. 5, 161, “Well said, old mole! 
canst work i’ the earth so fast?” These 
instances show, if nothing more, the 
tendency of the locution. On the other 
hand, it is but fair to point out, as a matter 
not of archaeology but of art, that this 
brevity and compression is in keeping with 
the nature of the sonnet as a literary mode. 
The point may be safely left for Norley 
Chester’s consideration. Personally, we 
confess, our taste is not much offended by 
this mote; but it may offend others more. 
We pass to a far graver fault. 

In the sonnet “ Beatrice’s Farewell ” 
occurs the line: 

“ The glories of Empyrean appear.” 

This is, in a double sense, impossible. The 
accentuation is wrong; and “ empyrean ” 
is not a proper noun, but an adjective. In 
Dante it always appears in company with 
“ cielo.” For instance, Inferno ii. 21 : 

“ Nell’ empireo ciel per padre eletto,” 

where the scansion might have instructed 
our author in the true pronunciation. Milton 
has “ the empyrean and this, we suspect, 
is the genesis of the mistake, though, of 
course, it furnishes no sort of justification 
for it. It is, indeed, a sad blot. The 
blunder, however, is such as any young 
writer might commit in an unguarded 
moment, and does not affect our general 
estimate. 

Let Norley Chester take heart. She has 
made vocal and coherent ideas which oocur 
to Dante-lovers in their journey, pilgrim- 
wise, through the Commedia ; and to those 
who are not Dante-lovers this dainty little 
book may well serve as a lure. For the 
rest, the peak of Parnassus is seldom won 
at a bound. F. J. Snell. 


• So also Tennyson, in his experimental Alcaics 
on Hilton: 

“ Whose titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 

Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous armouries, 
Tower, till the dee|? -dom*a empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset.” 

We quote from memory.— Ed. Acadxky. 
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Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louie XIV. 
and of the Regency: Extracted from the 
German Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Orleans, Mother of the Regent, pre¬ 
ceded by a Notice of this Princess, and 
accompanied with Notes. (Nichols.) 

The Duchess of Orleans, mother of the 
Regent, was no flatterer. In the first place, 
she did not flatter herself: 

“I am, unquestionably, very ugly,” she says; 
“ my eyes are small, my nose is short and 
thiok, my lips long and flat. ... I have great, 
hanging cheeks, and a large face; my stature 
is short and stout; my body and my thighs 
are too short; and, upon the whole, I am truly 
a very ugly little object. . . . Hands more ugly 
than mine are not perhaps to be found in the 
whole world.” 

And, having thus painted her own portrait, 
she feels no scruple in charging her palette 
with sombre colours when painting the 
portraits of her contemporaries—including 
ner own kith and kin. 

In truth they were a strange set, and she 
herself by no means the least original. 
Born at Heidelberg, in 1652, she carried 
to her French home, to the courtly circle 
of Versailles, her German virtues of frank¬ 
ness and loyalty, but also, it must be 
said, her German coarseness. Saint-Simon 
—whom she had snubbed on a notable 
occasion, but who was drawn to her 
doubtless by their common hatred for 
Louis XIV.’s legitimated offspring—while 
doing justice to her good qualities, does not 
disguise the bad. She was, he declares, 
“frank, straightforward, good, helpful, 
noble, and great in all her ways,” and 
“ capable of tender and unalterable friend¬ 
ship but, on the other hand, “ more like 
a man than a woman,” with “the figure and 
the boorishness of a porter,” “ ungracious,” 
“hard, harsh, and easily moved to aversion,” 
and “ always shut up at her writing.” 

She wrote interminably. Though she had 
come to France to marry Monsieur, the 
king’s brother, at the age of nineteen, her 
heart turned always back to her German 
home, to her German kin and friends. 

“ I never had anything like French manners,” 
she says, “ and I never could assume them, 
because I always considered it an honour to be 
born a German, and always cherished the 
maxims of my own country, which are seldom 
in favour here.” 

And, again, “ I am German in all my 
habits ” — even to the forswearing of 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and “other foreign 
drugs”—“and like nothing in eating or 
drinking which is not conformable to out 
old customs.” So with her love of things 
Teutonic, her yearning for her friends, she 
sat at her desk, hour after hour, inditing 
the most interminable epistles in racy, 
colloquial, erratically spelt German. 

“ On Sunday I write to my aunt, the dear 
Electress of Hanover, and to Lorraine; on 
Monday to Savoy and to the Queen of Spain; 
on Tuesday to Lorraine; on Wednesday to 
Modena; on Thursday to Hanover again; on 
Friday to Lorraine; and on Saturday I bring 
up the arrears of the week. Sometimes, after 
having written in the course of a day twenty 
sheets to the Princess of Wales, ten or twelve 
to my daughter, and twenty to the Queen of 
Sicily, I am so tired that I can hardly set one 
foot before the other.” 
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For the benefit of these correspondents, 
she described and re-described the people 
about her, collecting facts, scandal, his¬ 
torical material of the most undoubted 
value, and tittle-tattle that can have no 
value except as an indication of contem¬ 
porary thought and opinion. Into the 
inner circles of politics she was clearly 
never admitted. Louis XIV. liked her, 
seems to have had a genuine respect for 
her blunt, comparative honesty in an in¬ 
triguing and hypocritioal court. Her son, 
the Regent, had for her, no doubt, a son’s 
affection, and even listened, on occasions, to 
her sermonising on his malpractices—and 
heaven knows that her remonstrances were 
not uncalled for! But neither Louis XIV. 
nor the Regent cared to consult her on 
affairs of State. So she was in some sense 
an outsider, albeit an outsider who by her 
position was in daily contact with the people 
who were making the history of her time. 
And these people she paints for us, not 
always fairly, for when she hated—as she 
hated Mme. de Maintenon—she hated 
terribly, but in strong, coarse, living 
colours. With scant charm, and no deli¬ 
cacy at all, her work is vital, and keeps 
an intense interest. 

The volume before me, it may be well 
to state for the benefit of those who like to 
know the genesis of a book, is a transla¬ 
tion, very slightly abridged in certain parts, 
of a volume of extracts from the Duchess’s 
letters which appeared in 1823. These 
extracts are arranged, as in the earlier 
volumes of extracts which appeared in 
1788, not chronologically, according to the 
date of the letters—an arrangement adopted 
in the later collections of extracts published 
by M. Brunet and M. Jaegle—but accord¬ 
ing to subject, the extracts relating to any 
particular person being grouped together. 
Probably for the purpose of the general 
reader this is the best arrangement, and 
no valid objection can be taken to it. 
But I think a word of objection may, 
in all kindliness, be spoken with regard 
to the “Advertisement by the Editor,” 
and “ Biographical Notice of the Duchess 
of Orleans,” prefixed to the volume. 
These also are taken from the edition of 
1823, the notice signed “D—g” being by 
a certain M. Depping, and are, in truth, 
not “up to date.” For since 1823 the 
Duchess’s letters have been published in 
extenso, and with German thoroughness, in 
Germany, and there have been at least two 
French editions of extracts; while as to 
the “ Biographical Notice,” M. Depping 
naturally knew no more of his subject 
than was known in 1823; but since then 
additional light has been thrown on the 
history of the reigns of Louis XIV. 
and XV. Thus M. Depping assumed 
that the Duke of Orleans* first wife, the 
sister of our Charles II., the “Madame” 
of Bossuet’s superb funeral oration, had 
been poisoned. In this he but followed 
the Duohess herself, who in these letters, 
while exonerating her husband, names 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, her husband’s 
worthless favourite, as the murderer— 
indeed, M. Depping but followed a very 

g eneral opinion, almost accepted by Sainte- 
>euve as late as 1852. Nor is it to be 
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wondered at that doubt should have pre¬ 
vailed from the beginning as to the real 
cause of Madame’s death; for the circum¬ 
stances were undoubtedly suspicious, and 
the medical science of her time—which 
babbled of cholera-morbus—had evidently 
been quite baffled. But in 1867, M. Littre, 
with Ms usual care andpatience, re-diagnosed 
the case, and has left no reasonable doubt 
that death was due to natural causes—to a 
perforation of the intestines. 

However, it is with no word of objection 
that one should leave a volume which, in 
M. Zola’s phrase, is so essentially as this, 
“ a human document.” 

Fbank T. Mabziaih. 


A History of the Parish of Leyton , Essex. 

With Maps and other illustrations. By 

the Rev. John Kennedy. (Leyton : Phelp 

Brothers.) 

Leyton is a place with no history, in the 
dignified acceptation of that term. Indeed, 
its name soarcely emerges in English annals, 
except that John Strype, the antiquary, was 
parson for nearly seventy years, and the 
ubiquitous Pepys once got a bad dinner 
there, at the manor house of Sir William 
Hickes. Vet Mr. Kennedy, the vicar of 
one of the districts that have recently been 
carved out of the mother parish, has been 
able to fill a substantial volume of more 
than 400 pages with a collection of local 
documents, not one of which we could wish 
away. 

Until about forty years ago, Leyton re¬ 
mained a rural village, much affected as a 
convenient place of residence by City mag¬ 
nates. It lies on the Essex bank of the 
Lea, connected with Hackney by what must 
always have been one of the main lines of 
communication into the Eastern counties, 
still known as Lea Bridge. Along the river 
extend marshes, wMch have given to *hi« 
tract the name of Low Leyton; while a con¬ 
siderable area was formerly part of the pur¬ 
lieus of Epping Forest, now sadlydiminished. 
But the monstrous growth of “ greater 
London ” has altogether changed the char¬ 
acter of this once pleasant suburb. So far as 
we have discovered, the latest census given 
in this volume is that of 1841, when the 
inhabitants numbered only 3258. At the 
resent time, the population (as we have 
een given to understand) exceeds 70,000. 
In fart, Leyton has now become an annexe 
of that great industrial Mve wMch centres 
round Stratford, and wMch has grown more 
rapidly during the last twenty years than 
any other corner of England. The borough 
of West Ham and the county divisions of 
Walthamstow (which includes Leyton) and 
Romford are—taking them together—the 
three most populous parliamentary consti¬ 
tuencies in the United Kingdom. 

The fiourisMng period of the history of 
Leyton was the first half of the present 
century. Opulent families connected with 
the Corporation of London, the East India 
Company, the Bank of England, and the 
Trinity House, lived in oomfortable houses, 
embowered among old trees. Both houses 
and trees have now mostly disappeared. 
The home of the great-grandfather of 
the present writer still ^stands, as the 
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Lejton Constitutional Club— quod sit per- 
petua / Perhaps the oldest of these Lejton 
families was that of Bosanquet; but with 
them must be mentioned the Lanes, the 
Mastermans, the Wigrams, the Copelands, 
and the Barclays. In 1847, Lejton could 
boast of three Conservative members of 
parliament, while we happen to know of 
one other resident who had declined the 
honour. 

The chief interest of Mr. Kennedy’s 
book is that it enables us, to a considerable 
extent, to restore the Lejton of eighty years 
ago. Our patriotism is stirred by the story 
of the Loyal Leyton Volunteer Corps of 100 
men,(which was raised in 1803 : 

h “ ’Twaa when Am banners at Boologne 
|jj Arm’d In our island every freeman.” 

\ The small parish of Leyton contributed in 
[ subscriptions no less than £925 ; and when 

1 the corps was disbanded in 1813, nearly 
f £200 remained in hand, to be distributed in 
t plate to the officers, money to the sergeants, 

2 and a dinner to the men. (In 1854, we 
g regret to say, the subscriptions to the 
^Patriotic Fund amounted to no more than 
■£107.) Again, a little later (in 1822), 
■when the aooommodation of the church was 
■ found inadequate, and it was necessary to 
I*expend £4521, only £1217 of this was levied 
I by a church-rate, the balance bring provided 
f from subscriptions—the oldest parishioner 

giving anonymously £1000, “part of a 
bequest he has unexpectedly reoeived from 
a mend.” At about the same time (1821), 
the inhabitants of the parish, in public 
meeting assembled, resolved to establish 
patrols, at the cost of a ninepenny rate, 
“forthe protection of the churchyard and 
of the inhabitants during the winter season.” 
The doings of these patrols on two occasions 
are worthy of record: 

“ At half-past 2 o’clock found Mr. Watson, the 
landlord of the King’s Head, hanging ont of 
his window naked. He was oalling out for 
Biohard Brand, and was taken down from the 
window by Brookway and Bantrip, to whom 
he said that some persons were in the house, 
and were then murdering his grandfather. It 
appears that he dream’t so. 

“ Brockway and Morphett found Mr. 
Pritchard, the deputy-inspector of the Bow 
Street horse patrol, lying on the road, having 
fallen from his horse.” 

So late as 1833 we find an entry : “ Three 
men came to watch Mrs. Bush’s daughter’s 
grave to-night.” 

It woula be easy to fill columns of our 
space with curious extracts from the church¬ 
wardens’ acoounts, which are complete since 
1651, and from the other parochial records 
which our author has laboriously tran¬ 
scribed. On one point only have we caught 
him tripping. In chronological order, under 
the date of 1867, he enters: “ This year 
the following tradesman’s token was issued.” 
Whether “ issued ” is a mistake for “ dis¬ 
covered ” we know not; but of course the 
token in question is one of the seventeenth 
century. It will be duly found in William¬ 
son’s edition of Boyne’s Trade Tokens issued 
in the Seventeenth Century (i. 225), together 
with a second Leytonstone token dated 
1668. But, on the whole, Mr. Kennedy’s 
work has been admirably performed; and 
we cannot oondude without a word of com¬ 


pliment to the local printers for the excellent 
style in which they have turned out the 
book. Jab. S. Oottoh. 


On the Cars and Off: being the Journal of 
a Pilgrimage along the Queen’s Highway 
to the East, from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, 
to Victoria, in Vancouver’s Island. By 
Douglas S laden. (Ward, Lock, & 

Bowden.) 

Mb. Douglas Sladen’s travels in British 
North America are both amusing and in¬ 
teresting. He is a capital traveller, always 
in high spirits, ready and anxious to 
admire, ana making the best of everything. 
He must have been a genial and accom¬ 
modating fellow-traveller. He tells us that 
his work: 

“does not pretend to be a historical, or 
statistical, or, in any way, an authoritative 
book. It is simply designed to show the 
British and American reader what a beautiful, 
romantic, easy, and interesting country Canada 
is to visit, and how full of promise in her 
future.” 

This it does most effectively. But the 
author is unnecessarily modest in his dis¬ 
claimer : what he gives us of the history of 
Oanada is good, and his statistics are 
generally of value. 

Mr. Sladen’s admiration for Oanada is 
unbounded. He compares it favourably 
with other parts of the world: 

“ From one end to the other the scenery of 
mountain or prairie, forest, lake, and river, is 
magnificent. From one end to the other there 
is snooting and fishing that cannot be surpassed. 
Canada is Scotland on the scale of a continent, 
and with the summer and autumn climate of an 
earthly Paradise. In winter it is, in its frozen 
East, a land of sunshine and blue skies, and the 
cold never passes the battlemented rampart of 
the Rocky Mountains.” 

Perhaps his admiration sometimes carries 
him away, and he is not free from exaggera¬ 
tion, as when he calls the great glacier of 
the Selkirks the largest in the world. Quebec 
is undoubtedly the most picturesque town in 
North America, though its picturesqueness is 
much diminished by the wanton destruction 
of its gates, whereby America has lost, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Sladen, her principal architectural 
curiosities; nor has any subsequent increase 
in the business of Quebec in any way war¬ 
ranted this act of vandalism. 

The four provinces of Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, comprising 
about 440,000 square miles, are called the 
Peasant’s Paradise. This was the country 
for hard-working farmers, and Mr. Sladen 
gives some remarkable instances of English 
and Scotch labourers whose industry has 
been crowned with success. We say this 
was the oountry for hardworking farmers, 
because from accounts that have come to 
our notice from Manitoba since Mr. Sladen’s 
visit it seems that the universal fall of 
prices has invaded that province, and it 
is now next to impossible to make a 
living. Mr. Sladen writes of wheat at 
75 cents, per bushel. The price last 
autumn in Manitoba was 38 cents. Beef 
was 2 cents, a pound, and pork 4 cents. 
The only men who make anything are the 
middlemen, who go round, buy up the wheat 


to Mr. Sladen, one of the healthiest countries 
on the globe for man and beast. He men¬ 
tions a sneering saying common in Australia 

‘■that if a gentleman settles in Canada, his 
children will very likely become peasants; and 
that if a peasant settles in Australia, his 
children will very likely beoome gentlemen." 

The influx of settlers from Iceland is so 
great that our author asserts there are 
more Icelanders in Oanada than there are 
in Iceland. 

Mr. Sladen’s experience of laws designed 
to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor 
is most diverting: 

“When I was there, Nova Scotia rejoiced in 
the funniest of legal fictions—the Scott Act, 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors. It 
was openly disregarded. In the larger towns 
hotels sold liquor as if the Act did not exist; 
and in the smaller ones it was merely a case of 
finding out whether the milkman, or the mil¬ 
liner, or the fancy stationer would oblige yon. 
Nova Scotia differs to this extent from Ver¬ 
mont, where in prohibitionist towns every shop 
is said to sell spirituous liquors. At Annapolis 
I did have to pay 25 cents for a biscuit, and 
got a bottle of Deer thrown in; but it was quite 
unusual to go through this farce. I inquired of 
Prof. Roberts how they managed things so 
comfortably. ‘ Oh, juries won’t convict, so it’s 
no good prosecuting.’ At Windsor the farce 
was at its height.” 

The book is profusely and on the whole 
extremely well illustrated, and begins with 
a charming letter from Lord Dufferin and 
Ava in reply to Mr. Sladen’s dedication to 
him. We have only one fault to find, and 
that is the physical weight of the book it¬ 
self : no one who takes it up in an idle 
moment can hold it long. 

Wm. Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Great Responsibility. By Marguerite 
Bryant. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Lucitta: An Experiment. By Alice Spinner. 

In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A Maid of the Manse. By E. Bentoul Esler. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Model of Christian Qay. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. (Bentley.) 

The Laird and His Friends. (Skeffington.) 

A Deal with the Devil. By Eden Phillpotts. 

(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

The Heir of Fairmount Orange. By Agnes 
Maule Machar. (Digby, Long & do.) 

A Great Responsibility is excellent; but 
it would have been more excellent still had 
it been in two volumes instead of three. 
When everybody foresees the inevitable 
from the first, there is no use in prolonging 
the agony. When that very original young 
lady, Cecil Lestrange, receives suitor after 
suitor, to make them go down before 
her like ninepins, we know as well as 
possible that it is only beoause she is 
reserved for her youthful guardian, Arthur 
Treconner, otherwise Lestrange. They 
appear to be at cross purposes all through, 
ana fail to perceive what is perfectly patent 
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to all observers, that they are hopelessly in 
love with each other. Treconner regards 
his harum-scarum but delightful ward as 
“ a great responsibility,” while she believes 
that he is utterly indifferent to her. There 
are many mixed passages of life to go 
through before the light mutually dawns 
upon them at last. It had been the objeet 
of Sir Cecil Lestrange to train up his 
daughter to the sense of a man’s responsi¬ 
bilities with regard to his name and estates; 
but, in spite of her hoydenish ways, she 
never lost her womanliness. Her London 
experiences, in whioh she shooks more 
prudish, yet less virtuous, society ladies, 
are related with genuine humour. In spite 
of being a little too perfect for this everyday 
world, Treconner is a fairly adequate hero. 
His mother is well drawn, too, and we feel 
no little sympathy for Lord Huntly, and 
also for Walter Tressaly and his unsophis¬ 
ticated little wife Jose. Other characters 
supply the seamy side of life. As a whole, 
the novel is deoidedly successful; the very 
last thing that could be said of it would be 
that it was dull. 

We cannot congratulate Miss Alice Spinner 
on lueilla from a literary point of view, nor 
indeed is there a great deal to be said for 
it from any aspect. As a story it strikes 
one as being incomplete and imperfect. Its 
general aim seems to be to emphasise the 
evils arising from mixed marriages between 
English people and Creoles. Some of the 
descriptions of scenery and climate in the 
West Indies are well done; but beyond this 
there is really nothing to say. Lueilla St. 
John is a handsome English girl, who goes 
out to teach music and the French language 
at Grove Hill College, in the island of San 
Jose. She falls a victim to the wiles of a 
rich Creole named Da Costa, and marries 
him, only to disoover in an incredibly short 
time what a sensual villain he is. The 
reverse of the medal is shown in the 
machinations of an English blackleg, Capt. 
Despard, to “capture” a wealthy Creole 
girl, named Lins Morales, who is both 
cultivated and refined. She is saved from 
the marriage by another Creole lady, who 
convinces her that no good ever has come, 
or ever can come, from suoh ill-assorted 
marriages. The elder Alexander Dumas, 
who was himself of Creole blood, summed 
up the whole West Indian question in the 
phrase, “ The mulatto is one who hates his 
father and despises his mother.” 

There is no more careful writer among 
lady novelists than Miss Esler. All her 
studies of character are finished with a 
clearness and minuteness which remind one 
of the Dutch painters; and A Maid of the 
Manse is no exception to the rule. It is a 
healthy, though somewhat sad, story. The 
scene is laid in the North of Ireland, and 
the incidents deal with the trials and 
troubles in the daily life of two ministerial 
families. Our sympathies go out to both 
heroines, Madge Hamilton and Bosie Wed- 
derbura; for there is a great deal that is 
touching in connexion with both. But 
perhaps the episodes which move us most 
are those whioh relate the experiences of 
the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. A man of refined 
intelleot, his straitened means and large 


family have kept him down in the world; 
and when, late m life, he receives a call to a 
larger sphere, he feels compelled to decline 
it from conscientious reasons. His old wife 
turns against him for his unworldly wisdom; 
the son upon whom he had built all his 
hopes dashes them to the ground by his 
heterodox opinions; and it is not too much 
to say that the noble-hearted if somewhat 
Quixotic minister dies prematurely of a 
broken heart. It is long since we have 
read anything more pathetic in the fiction 
of the day. It is only matohed by the 
heroic self-sacrifice of little Rosie for her 
lover’s sake. 

A powerful study of certain phases of 
life in California is presented in The Model 
of Christian Oay. The style is a little rugged 
and unfinished, perhaps, but there is no 
mistaking the author’s grasp over character 
and incident. The “model,” Virginia Smith, 
is a beautiful and graceful creature, married 
to a desperado who attacks mail coaches 
and commits other orimes, and who finds 
himself in gaol at last, only to break out 
again by an almost impossible feat. Vir¬ 
ginia’s striking beauty has come from her 
Spanish origin; and Christian, who has studied 
art in Europe and made a great reputation, 
has never seen anything to equal it. He is 
allowed to paint her; but while he has been 
completely enthralled by her loveliness, he 
remains loyal to the trust rejposed in him 
by her husband. Not so his scapegrace 
brother, Sylvester Gay, a tenor singer cele¬ 
brated under the name of “ Robin Hood.” 
He makes fierce love to Virginia; and when 
he is bearing her away from Valley Springs 
in hope of triumphing over her he is shot 
dead by a rival, who mistakes him for his 
brother. Christian Gay is a fine fellow, 
but seems almost too good for this world. 
After the flight of Virginia he seeks her out, 
and restores her to her husband, though at 
a word she would have followed him through 
life. The episode of Dr. Lowly, a man of 
an originally fine nature, who had become 
degraded through the betrayal of his 
daughter, but who afterwards reoovers 
himself by Christian’s aid, is very sad and 
touching. The force and vigour displayed 
in this study of Californian life are ex¬ 
ceptional. 

We are rather puzzled in our estimate of 
The Laird and His Friends. The work is 
anonymous. If by a new writer, it reveals 
unquestionable promise; but if it is by a 
practised hand, who has had experience in 
the developments of Scottish theology, then 
it is less remarkable. Some of the chapters, 
however, dealing with the unsophisticated 
aspects of human nature, are very naturally 
written; and indeed the whole volume is 
pleasant to read. The aged laird, Sir George 
Seaforth, is an excellent study. He is 
attached to the old order, and it is almost 
touching to read how he implores his 
proUgi, Henry Allen, to ding to it. The 
latter nevertheless belongs to the younger 
day of culture, and soon leaves his old 
patron behind. The oonsequence is, that 
without knowing it, the laird helps to con¬ 
demn and drive out of the Kirk the very 
man whom he relied upon to sustain it by 
his ability and eloquence. Allen’s sister 
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Margaret is a charming creature, and round 
her and her lover, Norman Herbert, a good 
deal of the interest of the story centres. It 
would be unfair to the author to unravel 
the few innocent intrioaoies of plot, but 
they are evolved with considerable skill, 
and the interest of the reader never slackens 
while tracing them. 

Mr. Eden Phillpotts writes an amusing 
though farcical little sketch in A Beal with 
the Bevil. The oentral idiot—for more tbaa 
one character would come under that defini¬ 
tion—is old Daniel Dolphin, who enters into 
a strange compact with the devil on the eve 
of completing his hundredth year. His 
Satanic Majesty agrees to let Daniel have 
ten more years of life—a thing he can only 
do for “ old customers ”—on condition that 
with every year there is a backwardation of 
ten years of his life. The upshot of this, of 
course, would be that by the time he became 
one hundred and ten he would really have 
got back to the time of his birth as an 
infant. Dolphin lives with a granddaughter, 
who is about sixty at the time the prooesB 
of rejuvenation begins. As the spell works 
on from year to year, Satan’s recruit plays 
some mad pranks, and gets into many diffi¬ 
culties, matrimonial and other, so that he 
and his companion have to fly from place to 
place. At one time he is sowing his wild 
oats, and fulfils his threat to “ paint the 
town red ” ; at another he goes out to Monte 
Oarlo with a friend, fortified by “ a system 
that will knock the stuffing out of the 
strongest bank that ever robbed innocents.” 
Breaches of promise and offenoes against 
the law are very common with old Dolphin 
all the time he is growing younger. His 
granddaughter has to pose during his 
chequered career in the various relation¬ 
ships of daughter, wife, mother, and grand¬ 
mother. What happens when the agree¬ 
ment oomes to an end, and Satan finds he 
has been overreached by a flaw in the 
document, the reader must disoover for him¬ 
self. The sketch will evoke many a hearty 
laugh, as the idea is carried through in a 
very lively fashion. 

One good thing, and the only good thing 
so far as we have been able to disoover, 
in The Heir of Fairmount Orange is its 
description of the scenery of the St. 
Lawrence and the environs of Quebeo. All 
this is obviously done with a loving and 
experienced eye. But the story, as a whole, 
is of the moat oommonplaoe description. 
The heroine, Ethel Howard—who loses a 
fine English estate, only to recover it again 
under better conditions when the legitimate, 
but drunken, heir has run his earthly oourse 
—is the best drawn of the characters. Edgar 
Fane, her early lover, who abandons her 
when she loses the property, and goes out 
to Oanada to endeavour to “ recapture ” her 
when she oomes into it again, is a con¬ 
temptible creature. All the others are 
without backbone, except Norman Stuart; 
and as he rescues the heroine from a watery 
grave he is fairly entitled to her hand, 
according to all the rules of romance 
—especially as his own volatile sweetheart 
has already thrown him over. The book 
abounds in gross misprints. 

G. Barnett Smith. 
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SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Selection) from Thoreau. Edited, with an 
Introdnotion, by Henry S. Salt. (Macmillans.) 
Aa much talent is required to make a good 
selection from an author’s works as to write a 
good story of his life. In either case, the same 
dear appreciation of characteristics and the 
same critical discernment are needed. Mr. 
Salt has proved himself equal to both tasks. His 
biography of Thoreau, which, at the time of its 
appearanoe, was deservedly praised, has a fitting 
supplement in the present volume. Of course, 
readers already familiar with Thoreau’s works 
may be disappointed that their own private 
preferences are not always gratified. In my 
own oase, after assuring myself that the 
“ Natural History of Massachusetts ” was in¬ 
cluded, I looked for the paper on “ Autumnal 
Tints ” and failed to find it. It contains some 
of Thoreau’s finest prose passages, and expresses 
well the authors heart and micd in its 
enticing invitation to “ Consider the beauty of 
the forest and not merely a few impounded 
herbs.” Tet, what other paper it should have 
replaced is a question not readily answered. 
Not, certainly, that on “ Walking ” from the 
same volume. The chapter on “ The Wellfleet 
Oysterman” could have been better spared, 
for neither in humour nor descriptive power is 
it up to Thoreau’s usual level. But, as the 
editor says, these selections are “ typical of 
Thoreau in almost all his moods and aspects,” 
and this representative character of the work 
is too important a merit to be disturbed. So 
that, although “ much would have more,” the 
shrewd publisher has doubtless fixed certain 
limits; and it is not easy to see how, under the 
circumstances, Mr. Salt could have done better 
than he has done. Tet it is a matter for 
regret, if not for complaint, that the soheme of 
the book could not be made to include passages 
from the Journals, several volumes of 
which have been published under the 
careful and sympathetic editorship of Mr. 
H. G. O. Blake. The writings which Thoreau 
elaborated for the press may possess an 
added graoe of style, but mere is some 
loss of freshness and force. In the message of 
the apostle of nature, even a suggestion of 
artifice seems out of place. At any rate, in 
none of Thoreau’s writings is there such 
sure stimulus to thought as in his Journals. 
Mr. Salt alludes to the mutual influ¬ 
ence Thoreau and Emerson exercised on each 
other. Emerson’s influence on Thoreau is 
manifest enough in some parts of this volume, 
notably in the essay on “ Friendship," portions of 
which are simply an echo of Emerson’s study 
of the same subject. It is on his own ground, 
of dose observation of natural fact and of wise 
and significant inference, that Thoreau is at 
his best; and here he has had many imitators, 
but as yet no rival. Because these selections 
are so representative, we see in them the real 
Thoreau—true-hearted and affectionate, instead 
of the soured misanthrope which some persons 
have oonoeived him to be. A hater of men 
could not have put forward that eloquent 
“Plea for Captain John Brown.” Thoreau 
was filled with the humanitarian spirit, and a 
hater only of sham and pretence and mean 
views of fife and duty. So ardent a lover of 
life in nature could not have been a hater of 
human life. The man who is careless of “the 
meanest thing that lives,” or finds one of the 
joys of life in, “ killing something ” with gun 
or hound or rod, may be a jolly good fellow at 
the festive board, but his excellence as neigh¬ 
bour and citizen is more than doubtful. 
Whereas Thoreau, loving the trees and not 
felling them, and the birds and beasts and not 
slaying them, was always forward in the 
cause of human right and justice. Latterly, 
letters and other records, showing the domestic 
quality of his character, have come to light; 


but I think all along those who have read his 
own published writings understandingly must 
have discerned it there. 

Meditations in Motley. By Walter Blaok- 
bum Harte. (Boston: The Arena Publishing 
Co.) The “ thing called a book ” (to use Car¬ 
lyle’s phrase) is common enough, but the thing 
that is a book is rare. Especially is this true 
of books of criticism. The best literary work 
of our time—as well as much of the worst— 
seems to run mostly into fiction ; while along 
with it, and quite as popular, go things called 
books, oonsiani sf of fight, literary confections 
in the shape of criticism and poetry, which 
have graoe and style to reoommend them, but 
no substance. When any book of good 
criticism comes, it should be weloomed and 
made known for the benefit of the few persons 
who care for such works. The book under 
notice is one of these. It is, so far as 
I know, the first from the author’s pen; 
but his writings are well known to the 
readers of the excellent Arena, and those 
who read his present book will, with some 
eagerness, await its successor. For it is a book 
in which wit and bright, if often satirical, 
humour are made the vehicle for no flimsy 
affectations, but for genuine thought. Mr. 
Buskin has affirmed that the virtue of origin¬ 
ality is not newness, but genuineness. All 
depends, he says, on “getting to the spring of 
things and working out from that. It is the 
ooolness and clearness and deliciousness of the 
water, fresh from the fountain-head, opposed to 
the thick, hot, and unrefreshing drainage of 
other men’s meadows.” In this true sense Mr. 
Harte’s book is original. Here is his own 
thought on several topios, pleasantly displayed, 
and no mere eoho or seoond-hand production of 
the ideas of others. His attitude and his sense 
of responsibility are indicated when he says: 

“ The vulgarisation of literature as merchandise, 
made to tickle fools, is complete in our day. 
... It outlaws all thinkers, who recognise the 
sanctity of words. We must be far gone indeed in 
this barbarism of supply and demand when men, 
and men who have had every advantage of educa¬ 
tion, of communion with the greatest minds of all 
times in their collegiate course, with a knowledge 
of themystio grandeur surrounding the creation 
and evolution of human l a ngua ge, can talk glibly 
and smile, of selling mere words. There are no 
such things as mere words—except in the diction¬ 
aries. Once marshal words in any array and they 
are good or evil existences. Thoughts and words 
are sacred things ” (pp. 77,78). 

If Mr. Harte oontinues to act up to this senti¬ 
ment, as he does in the present book, he may 
not achieve the triumph of tenth and twentieth 
editions; but he will be a power for good—as 
every true man of letters is, and must be—in 
the world. If it were practicable, I should be 
muoh disposed to let the author reoommend 
himself by giving other and copious quotations 
from these essays. He has, among other 
things, something to say about style. His 
own style is good, because it so excellently 
oonveys his thought. Occasionally, perhaps, 
he is too lavish with adjectives and adverbs. 
On the other hand, at his best—that is, in his 
most oharaoteristio and seemingly unconscious 
passages—he reminds one of Montaigne: the 
charming inconsequence, the egotism free from 
arrogance. This, is a book I am glad to have 
read, not because it is thus done with, but 
because its suggestive ideas linger in the mind, 
and it will bear re-reading. 

From a New England Hillside : Notes from 
Underledge. By William Potts. (Maomillans.) 
These “ notes,” which are fifty-nine in number, 
and range from two to six or seven pages 
eaoh in length, extend from Ootober 1893 to 
October 1894, and so cover all the seasons of 
the year. But although written in the midst 
\of country sights ana sounds, they are not 


wholly or even chiefly occupied with the 
phenomena of nature. They touch upon many 
things, from the inoubation of eggs to the 
inconceivability of everlasting life. The author 
has a strong predilection for quotations, and, 
at the outset, pronounces a beatitude on “ the 
man with the time and happy taste to gather 
and put before us the choioe bits which reveal 
us to ourselvet.” He quotes constantly, and 
very nice quotations he gives us, even if they 
are not always quite apt to the subject in hand. 
But who is there who has not felt and some¬ 
times succumbed to the temptation to introduce 
a ha u n ti n g line or phrase where there was no 
real call or necessity for it P At other times, 
however, his references to his favourite authors 
—to Clough, for example—are so happy that 
they almost compel the reader to renew his 
acquaintance with the originals. Mr. Potts is 
a discursive and chatty philosopher, whose 
humour is light without being frivolous, or 
serious without being oppressive. He is a man 
who has both thought and felt, and can 
express those thoughts and feelings in words. 
His little book—delightfully handy for the 
pocket and a good companion for out of doors 
—will bear a good deal of reading and im¬ 
proves on acquaintance, which is saying a 
great deal. 

Walter Lewxk. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. John Murray announces the Beminis- 
cenoes of Sir Joseph A. Crowe, K.C.M.G., 
inducting the founding and early days of the 
Daily News, and experiences aa war corre¬ 
spondent during the campaign on the Danube 
in 1854, the Crimean war, Bombay during the 
Mutiny, the Franoo-Austrian war in 1859, &c. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a fifth volume of Papers 
and Addresses by Lord Brassey, relating to 
imperial federation and colonisation. They 
have been arranged and edited by Mr. Arthur 
H. Loring and Mr. B. J. Beadon. 

Judge O’Connor Morris is engaged in writ¬ 
ing for the “Cambridge Historical Series” a 
work on Irish History from to 1868. The 
book will probably appear about the beginning 
of next year. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have in the 
press a new volume by Yeroon Lee, to be 
entitled Renaissance Studies and Fancies. 

A Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, by Mr. 
T. H. S. Escott, is announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Hutchinson. In com¬ 
piling the biography, Mr. Escott has obtained 
valuable assistance from Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Reay, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir John 
Gorst, Sir William Clarke, the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, and other friends of the late politician. 
Sketches of his school and college careers, and 
of his entrance into the House of Commons, lead 
up to the formation of the Fourth Party. From 
this point onward his life is treated Bomewhat 
fully, an intimate personal note marking the suc¬ 
cessive chapters. Mr. Escott's endeavour has 
been to present the whole man, not merely his 
public career. 

The first white foreigner who lived inside 
Old Japan, and who entered Yedo as _ an 
accredited envoy, was Townsend Morris, American 
Consul-General and Minister Besident. He 
negotiated the first treaty securing foreign trade 
and residence. His journals, which reveal many 
things strange and curious in the Japan of 1856- 
1862, are to be published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston. The editor is Mr. 
W. Elliot Griffis, author of works on Japan and 
Corea, who also furnishes a biography, 
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TWnatnm. MACMILLAN & Co. will publish 
shortly a History of Newfoundland, by Mr. 
D. W. Prowse, Q.C., central district oourt judge 
of the colony. It will be in one handsome 
volume, with illustrations. 

Mb. William Heinemann will publish, in the 
course of this spring, The Land of the Muskeg, 
by Mr. H. Somers Somerset, being the record of 
a sporting expedition into the interior of the 
HudsonBay Company’s territory, and through 
Alberta, Athabasca, and British Columbia. It 
will be illustrated with maps and over one 
hundred engravings. 

The title of Mr. Erie Macka/s new volume, 
which Messrs. Methuen are to publish next 
month, will be A Song of the Sea, My Lady of 
Dreams, and other Poems. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
immediately Dialogues of the Day, edited by 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, with twenty full-page 
illustrations. Among the contributors are 
Anthony Hope, Miss Violet Hunt, Miss M. 
Hep worth Dixon, and Mrs. Craekanthorpe. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish in a few days two volumes of their new 
illustrated edition of the works of John Galt, 
consisting of The Annals of the Parish and 
The Ayrshire Legatees, with a general introduc¬ 
tion and a prefatory note by Mr. S. B. 
Crockett. The text has been revised by Mr. 
D. Storrar Mel drum; and the illustrations com¬ 
prise a portrait and photogravures from draw- 
mgs by Mr. John Wallace. 

Mr. Heinemann will publish during the 
present month the fourth volume of the novels 
of Ivan Turgenev, entitled Fathers and Children. 
Two more will complete this series, after which 
Mr. Heinemann intends to issue, uniform with 
them, an English edition of the same author’s 
short stories, which he hopes to conclude in 
about a year. 

Annie S. Swan’s new book, Elizabeth Olen, 
M.B. : the Experiences of a Lady Doctor, will 
be published by Messrs. Hutchinson immediately, 
with full-page illustrations by R. Murray Smith 
and Richard Todd. 

A novel by Mr. Horaoe Hutchinson, en¬ 
titled Peter Steele, the Cricketer, will be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Arrowsmith, of Bristol, early 
next week. 

The next volume in Mr. John Murray’s 
series of “ University Extension Manuals” will 
be Shdkspere and his Predecessors in the English 
Drama, by Mr. F. S. Boas, of BallioL 

A new edition of the Christian Traveller's 
Handbook to the Continent will be issued by Mr. 
Elliot Stock in a few days. It has been revised 
throughout, and will contain several fresh features 
not found in former years. 

The same firm will publish immediately A 
Text-book of Anglican Church Music, by Mr. 
Atherton Knowles. 

Under the title of Indolent Impressions, Messrs. 
Digby, Long & Co. will shortly publish a series 
of sketches in light and shade, dealing with 
present day foibles, by Mr. Fred. W. Waithman. 

The Rev. C. Silvester Horne’s Spirit of Dives: 
an Indictment of Indifference, is the first of a 
new series of “ Tracts for the Times,” which are 
being projected by Mr. Allenson. Succeeding 
issues include the names of Mr. William Pierce, 
of Tollington-park, and Mr. Bernard J. Snell, of 
Brixton, among the contributors.* 

Mr. Leopold Waoner has written for Messrs. 
Iliffe & Son a humorous work under the title of 
-Roughing it on the Stage. It purports to be a 
faithful record of actusd experiences, and it is 
dedicated to the stagestruck. 

The Kelmscott Press has almost ready for 
issue a reprint of the romance of Sir PercyvcUe 


of Oodles, from the Thornton MS. at Lincoln, 
with a frontispiece designed by Sir E. Burae 
Jones. The edition is limited to 350 copies. 

Arrangements have been made for a public 
discussion of the currency question at the London 
Institution. On Wednesday next Mr. Herbert 
C. Gibbs will read a paper in favour of bi¬ 
metallism ; on the following Wednesday Mr. J. 
Herbert Tritton will read a paper in favour of 
mono-metallism; and on May 22 a discussion of 
the two papers will take place, with Mr. Leonard 
H. Courtney in the chair. 

At a meeting of the Anglo-Russian Literary 
Society, to be held at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday next, at 3 p.m., Lieut-Gen. F. H. 
Tyrrell, of the Madras Army, will read a paper 
on “ Russia and the Armenians.” Gen. Tyrell, 
we may add, was for some years Persian and 
Hindustani translator to the Government of 
Madras. 

The executors of the late Alexander Ireland, 
of Manchester, in taking steps to dispose of his 
extensive library, find that his collection of 
the works of oertain authors, of whom he was 
a special admirer and Btudent, is so far com¬ 
plete as to be valuable to collectors for that 
completeness. They are in eaoh case supple¬ 
mented by collections of magazine articles and 
newspaper reviews, which add to their value. 
For example, the Leigh Hunt collection con¬ 
sists of 104 volumes, besides many pamphlets, 
letters, MSS., and autograph poems—some 
unpublished; the Hazlitt collection consists 
of eighty-six volumes, believed to be the most 
complete collection of Hazlittuma in existence; 
the Lamb collection consists of thirty-eight 
volumes; the Carlyle collection of eighty-three 
volumes, besides many MSS. collected by Mrs. 
Ireland for the purpose of her biography of 
Jane Welch Carlyle; the Emerson collection 
of forty-eight volumes. Further information 
can be obtained from the solicitors to the 
executors, Messrs. Blyth, Dutton, & Co., 112, 
Gresham-house, London. 

We may mention two foreign booksellers 
catalogues. One is that of Olschki, of Venice, 
to whose Incunables we have before drawn 
attention. The present is a miscellaneous list, 
mostly of early-printed Italian books, illus¬ 
trated with thirteen facsimiles of title-pages, 
and one heliogravure reproduction of a fine 
binding. The other is a catalogue of books 
printed in Iceland from 1584 to 1844, which is 
issued by the Scandinavisk Antiquariat, of 
Copenhagen. The books are classified accord¬ 
ing to their plaoe of production—at H61ar, 
Sk&lholt, Hrappsey, Beitistabir, Leirargarfear, 
and Vifcey. They begin with the first Icelandic 
Bible, translated by Bishop Thorltiksson, and 

5 tinted at his private press at Holar in 1584. 
t is a testimony to the interest taken in this 
subject in England (and in the United States), 
that the catalogue should be in English 
throughout. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The senate at Cambridge last week adopted a 
series of eleven resolutions, which were recom¬ 
mended by a special syndicate on advanced 
study and research. It will be remembered 
that this Cambridge scheme differs from the 
Oxford one, chiefly in creating no new degree. 
At Oxford, the statute on the subject will come 
up again for discussion next Tuesday. The 
two most important amendments to be then 
proposed are—one attaching the degree in 
science to the faculty of natural science and the 
degree in letters to the faculty of arts; and 
another permitting residence during vacation 
to count. We hear the University of Durham 
has also under consideration a scheme for 
granting new degrees of bachelor and doctor in 




letters—the former after three examinations, 
the latter on submission of an original thesis. 


f 


Mr Holman Hunt has chosen for the subject i 
of his Romanes Lecture at Oxford, “The Obliga- * 
tions of the Universities of England towards 
Art.’’ The lecture will be delivered in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, on Thursday, May 30th. 


The Senatus of Edinburgh University has 
appointed Prof. C. P. Tide, of Leiden, to be 
Giffard Lecturer in natural theology for the 
sessions 1896-7 and 1897-8. Prof. Tiele’s Out¬ 
lines of the History of Religion (third edition, 
1884), and Outlines of the Egyptian Religion 
(1882), have been translated into English. ( 

Prof. Cheynh announces a public lecture at 
Oxford on Wednesday next upon “ Some Gains 
from Assyriology to Biblical Criticism.” i 


It is noteworthy that the professors of Latin 
and Greek at Oxford are both lecturing this 
term upon palaeography. 

Three oouraes of lectures on archaeology are 
bring delivered this term at Oxford in the new 
Ashmolean Museum. Prof. Percy Gardner is 
himself lecturing on “ Greek Goins historically 
regarded ”; Mr. L. R. Faroell on “ Greek 
Sculpture after Alexander”; and Mr. J. L. 
Myres on “The Homeric Age archaeologically 
treated.” 


Mr. D. S. Margoliotjth, Laudian professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, is giving a oourse of 
lectures this term on “ Semitic Epigraphy.” 


The Craven studentship at Cambridge— 
which is now an endowment for advanced 
study and research abroad in the languages, 
literature, history, archaeology, or art of 
ancient Greece or Rome, or the comparative 
philology of the Indo-European languages— 
has been awarded to Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, of 
Trinity. 

The Rev. Dr. William Baker, headmaster of 
Merchant Taylors’, and the Rev. Herbert A. 
James, the new headmaster of Rugby, have been 
elected to honorary fellowships at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, of which both were formerly 
fellows. 

An English lady—Miss Grace Chisholm, 
daughter of the former Warden of the 
Standards—has been permitted to take the 
degree of Ph.D. in mathematics at Gottingen, 
being the first degree conferred on a lady by 
any German university. Miss Chisholm had 
previously won first-class honours in mathe¬ 
matics at both Cambridge and Oxford. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society have 
organised a loan exhibition of old plate, to be 
held in the Fitzwilliam Museum during three 
days of next week. Besides ordinary college 
plate, there will be examples of ecclesiastical 
vessels from college chapels and local churches; 
and Lord Carysfort has promised to lend the 
censer and incense boat of Ramsay Abbey, which 
were found in Whittlesey Mere some years ago. 

Most of the colleges at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge possess collections of portraits, of more 
or less interest; but very little is known about 
them, even by the members, and still less has 
been published. Three or four years ago, if we 
remember aright, the best of these piotures at 
Cambridge were brought together for exhibi¬ 
tion in the Fitzwilliam Museum; and probably 
a catalogue was compiled at the time, which we 
have not seen. At Oxford, the finest gallery 
is, of oourse, that in the Bodleian, of which 
various catalogues have been printed—the 
latest in 1847—though none by an expert in 
art-criticism. We understand that the Oxford 
Historical Society has from the first con¬ 
templated a catalogue of all the portraits in 
Oxford; but it will not be easy to discover the 
duly qualified author. Meanwhile, the piety 
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» junior member oi Pembroke—a college 
always famed, for the devotion of its alumni— 
has produced a pamphlet (Oxford: Blackwell), 
whioh leaves little to be desired from the point 
of view of historical detail. As Dr. Johnson 
is the glory of Pembroke, it is only right that 
the common-room should possess one of the 
four portraits painted of him by Sir Joshua, 
whioh was presented by Mr. Andrew Spottis- 
woode in 1850. The common-room also has 
examples of Opie, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir 
Martin Shoe, and Mr. Ouless.. The pictures in 
the hall seem to possess less merit; and it is 
noteworthy that neither James I. nor the Earl' 
of _ Pembroke is represented, though there are 
prints of both in the junior oommon-room. 
The pamphlet is made more complete by 
appendioes, giving lists of (1) worthies con¬ 
nected with the college, (2) principals of Broad- 
gates Hall and masters of Pembroke, (3) the 
original fellowB and scholars in 1624, and (4) 
stewards of the junior common-room from 
its institution, just one hundred years ago. 

The following free lectures are being given 
this term, on alternate Sunday afternoons, at 
University Hall, Gordon-square : “ Some 

Thoughts on a New Life of St. Paul,” by 
Mrs. Humphry "Ward; “Gospel and Church 
in the First Two Christian Centuries,” by the 
Rev. J. E. Odgers; “ History and Legend in 
relation to Religion,” by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed; “Some Account of the Ethical 
System of the late Prof. T. H. Green,” by 
Mr. Henry Sturt. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

HTJMILITAS. 

O human cover of a star, 

O courtier of the sky, 

Envying the swallow flying far 
And eagle flying high : 

Turn back, you have no wings^retreat 
And kiss the outraged earth, 

Perhaps beneath your scorning feet 
A violet had birth. 

Evelyn Maetinenoo Cesaresco. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la' 
Historia for April opens with an essay by M. 
Macanaz on ‘ * The Policy of Louis XIV. towards 
Spain,” founded on the diplomatic documents 
recently published by Morel-Fatio and others. 
F. Codera writes briefly on what is being done 
for the preservation of the Arabic monuments 
at Cairo. Father Fita prints a series of 
documents relating to the monastery of Sta. 
Maria de Najera, from 1044 to 1155. They are 
of interest as preluding the formation of a 
Romanoe idom from the Latin, the grammar of 
which is exceedingly corrupt. The toponymy 
shows traces of a former-Basque occupation; 
the style “Imperatos” is assumed by Alfonso 
VI. in 1079, and by his successors; and an 
immigrant French element in the towns is 
mentioned. An inedited Diploma of Alfonso 
VIII. is published by Romualdo Moro, who 
attaches to it a curious account of a Chapter of 
the Nuns of San Andres de Arroyo, compelled, 
in 1457, to mortgage some of their property 
through failure of crops and vintage. 


MILTON AND VONDEL. 

tiige , Belgium. 

The question whether the immortal author of 
“Paradise Lost” was indebted to his great 
Dutch contemporary Vondel is still under dis¬ 
cussion. The fact that a reoent Utrecht 
academical dissertation* has been written on 


* Dr. J. J. Moolhuizen, Vondelt Lucifer m Miltoni 
Vtrlorm I»rad\jt (’a Gravenhage: M. Nijhoff). 


this subject affords us an opportunity of 
drawing up, so to say, the balance-sheet of 
the actual state of research concerning this 
problem. 

English authors, if I remember right, were 
the first to call attention to the existence of 
such an influence. In our oentury of critical 
study that idea was in the air. But it was 
owing to an interesting book, published in 
1887 by Mr. Edmnndson, that public interest 
was raised in a far wider circle. Instead of 
oontenting himself with general statements 
involving little oertitude, Mr. Edmundson 
brought us a synthesis, a full parallel between 
the English epics and some of Vondel’s finest 
poems, especially his tragedy of “ Lucifer.” 

From the beginning it appeared that the 
author, being naturally proud of his dis¬ 
covery — “a curiosity of literature,” as he 
called it—had been carried too far in his com¬ 
parisons and deductions. This was so evident 
that Mr. Edmundson himself thought fit after¬ 
wards to modify somewhat his original theory. 

In 1891 another inquiry into the same 
question was made by Dr. Muller, of 
Berlin. The numerous parallels which 
Mr. Edmundson thought he had found 
were again put to the test; and, though the 
author conceded that Vondel’s influence seemed 
indisputable in some plaoes, he tried to show 
that the source of many passages of “ Paradise 
Lost” ought to be traced baok to the older 
English poets and dramatists, such as Spenser, 
Giles Fletcher, Sylvester, &c. This learned 
essay laid the axe at the root of many of 
Mr. Edmondson’s proposed equations, or at 
least reduced them to their true extent. But 
the problem was not solved yet. Exaggerated 
affirmations generally provoke exaggerated 
contradictions. According to our opinion, 
this seems to have been' the case here. If Mr. 
Edmundson was bent on picking up right and 
left Miltonian verses, provided that they 
betrayed some analogy with Vondel, Dr. 
Muller, pretty much in the same way, 
was always on the lookout for parallels 
in the works of Sylvester, &c. There is little 
doubt that truth and probability alike 
suffered, and we incline to think that supposi¬ 
tions often took the place of other suppositions. 
Consequently, the value of the Berlin disserta¬ 
tion lies rather in its negative part than in the 
positive results of its investigations. j 

In one respect, at least, Dr. Muller got the 
better of Mr. Edmonson, for his knowledge of 
Dutch was certainly more adequate. It would 
be wasting time to point out again that words 
had been mixed up whioh differed widely in 
their meanings. But there was another source 
of mistakes and inaccuracies: namely, Mr. 
Edmunson’s too artistic translation of the 
Dutch alexandrines into blank verse. What 
made matters worse was the perhaps uncon¬ 
scious tendency to use Milton’s words and 
imagery in the translation. Itneed not be said 
that such a method, although honest, was 
likely to increase the number of parallel pas¬ 
sages. After all, it may be affirmed that the 
discussion remained stationary up till now. As 
many steps had been taken backwards as 
forwards. Let us now proceed to examine the 
results at whioh Dr. Moolhuizen has arrived. 

After England had put scholars on the track 
and tried to solve the problem by itself, after 
Germany had cross-examined the first state¬ 
ments and thrown some more light on them, it 
was the turn of a Dutchman to deliver his 
opinion. Dr. Moolhuizen limits his investiga¬ 
tions by confining himself exclusively to 
Vondel’s “Lucifer,” the fine tragedy in whioh 
the poet describes the revolt and fall of the 
angel. Dr. Muller’s criticism had been directed 
only at Mr. Edmunson, whose assertions, to a 
certain extent at least, were hardly proof 
against r a new attack. If the latter seemed 


to care too little about the context 
from which he borrowed his quotations, 
the former laid too muoh stress on this point; 
for we cannot help thinking that verbal 
reminiscences, and even conscious imitation, 
may occur in a quite different context. If, on 
the other hand, Dr. Muller had evidently been 
guided in his researches among the pre- 
Miltonio poets by the preconceived idea that 
Milton could not be independent in his 
description of “ Paradise Lost,” Dr. Mool¬ 
huizen very wisely leaves that question 
alone. But he takes into account, to a muoh 
greater extent than his predecessors, the source 
from whioh both Milton and Vondel necessarily 
derived the outlines of their design and many 
characteristic features—I mean, of course, the 
Bible—and he thus shows a dear and prudent 
insight into the matter. There can be, indeed, 
no doubt about Milton’s and Vondel’s thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures, as little as about 
their sincere religion. Now, as both poets, who 
had in common, besides their high-soaring 

E oetio genius, the same pious humility 
efore God,* sang the same grand and holy 
events related in the same original, in the 
description of whioh their rich fancy was not 
allowed to spread out its wings unless within 
certain limits, then it is hardly credible that 
the magic circles of their embroidering imagina¬ 
tion should never have met or out each other. 
Vondel himself stated in the prefaoe to his 
“Lucifer” that “holy subjects bind and 
bridle the dramatist more narrowly than 
worldly stories or pagan inventions.” 

Nevertheless, we should have been glad to 
know Dr. Moolhuizen’s opinion on the conten¬ 
tions of Dr. Muller with regard to the real or 
accidental influence of Fletcher, Sylvester, &o., 
on Milton. What we now need is a scholar 
who is equally well acquainted with both 
languages and Doth literatures. 

. However, as the problem is a many-sided 
one, much more will be required to solve it. 
Vondel’s “ Joannes de Boetgezant,” his “ Adam 
in Ballingschap,” must also be taken into con¬ 
sideration. It still remains doubtful whether 
it can be proved, without any external evidenoe, 
that Milton knew and imitated his contem¬ 
porary. To suoceed in this inquiry a more 
than ordinary degree of self-possession and 
objectivity is necessary. 

Milton was well acquainted with the Dutoh 
theology of his time. When he was a school¬ 
master, he attached much importance to the 
religious instruction of bis pupils. Every 
Sunday, says Dr. Johnson, was spent upon 
theology, of which he diotated a short system, 
gathered from the writers then fashionable in 
the Dutoh universities. There would be 
nothing extraordinary in the admission that he 
made the acquaintance of VondeTs works while 
he was engaged on these theological studies. 
It is, indeed, well known that Vondel’s poems 
more than onoe raised the anger of the dmnes, 
and that the poet got into trouble on that 
account. 

However this may be, it appears from Dr. 


* The fact, as Dr. Johnson tells us, that Milton 
“ grew old without any visible worship,’’ that “ in 
the distribution of his hours there was no hour of 
prayer,” that he omitted public prayers too, and 
that his theological opinions varied, obviously 
does not impair our statement. Dr. Johnson 
applies to Milton what Baudius said of Erasmus— 
“Magis habuit quod fugeret, quam quod 
sequeretur.’ ’ This may be true, but to paraphrase 
Dr. Johnson’s words again: Milton’s full oon- 
viction of the truth of Christianity, his profound 
veneration for the Holy Scriptures, bis having 
been untainted by any heretical peculiarity of 
opinion, and his having lived in a confirmed 
belief of the immediate and occasional agency of 
Providence, and last, not least, his laradue Lott 
itself, would refute victoriously all imputations 
against the purity and sincerity of his faith. 
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UboUuuMn’s oritioal researches that, so far as 
the “ Lucifer ” is concerned, Voadel’s influence 
on “ Paradise Lost ” may be questioned. Both 
poems show oertain transparent analogies; 
but these nearly always relate to generalities, 
and need not be explained by direct influence. 
We would add: firstly, that the charaoter of the 
two works is a great obstacle to a ontioal 
comparison; and, secondly, that the last word 
cannot be spoken until the relation of Miltou s 
epic to Homer and Virgil, and to Tasso and 
Ariosto, has been carefully examined. Only 
then will the intricate question of Milton’s 
originality bo fully elucidated.. We will not 
prejudge the question; but aaMilton was a man 
of uncommon and well-assimilated reading, 
there always remains the possibility, strongly 
supported by the scanty result of researoh with 
regard to the Vondel question, that the real 
extent of Milton’s dependence upon foreign 
writers "s* never be scientifically demonstrated. 

G. Duflou. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

marvell’s poems and satibbs. 

London: April 86, 1896. 

In my edition of Marvell in the “Muses’ 
Library,” I pointed out that a version of “ The 
Loyal Scot” not hitherto noticed was to be 
fonnd in Gildon’s “ Poetical Remains of the 
Duke of Buckingham, Sir George Etheridge, 
Mr. Milton, Mr. Andrew Marvell,” &o., pub¬ 
lished in 1698; and I gave various readings 
from this volume, either in my text or in the 
notes. The same collection contains Marvell’s 
“Britannia and Raleigh,” under the title, 
“Rawleigh’s Ghost in Darkness; or, Truth 
covered with a Veil”; and the Latin verses, 

“ To Christina, Queen of Sweden." 

My attention has now been drawn to the fact 
that Gildon’s volume was first published in 
1694, under the title, “ Chorus Poetarum; or, 
Poems on several Occasions. By the Duke of 
Buckingham, . . . Andrew Marvel, Esq., . . . 
and several other eminent Poets of this Age. 
Never before printed.” In Malone’s copy, 
which is in the British Museum, the date is 
misprinted “MDCLXIXIV.” Upon comparing 
this 1694 volume with the 1698 issue, it appears 
from oertain typographical errors that the book 
was not reprinted in 1698, but that the old 
sheets that remained were simply bound up 
with a new title-page. 

Many of the readings in Gildon’s version are 
plausible, and some of them are better than 
those found elsewhere; it will therefore, I 
think, be of interest to print all the more 
important variants here for ready reference. I 
should, on further examination, be inclined to 
insert several more of them in the text of 
Marvell’s poems, while others are at least 
possibly the true readings. The words whioh 
differ from the ordinary text are printed in 
italics. Readings which are evidently corrupt 
have been omitted. 

“Ths Loyal Scot.” 

2. Saw Douglas marching through the Elysiaa 
glades. 

8 . His ready muse, to court their welcome guest. 

19! His ehady locks curl back themselves to teek. 

20. Nor other courtship know but to his cheek. 

22. Hardened with cold those limbs, so soft, so 
white. 

31. But entertains the while his time, so short. 

48. As the clear amber on the tee doee dose. 

56. As one that huge Hmtelf in hie warm bed. 

59. Fortunate boy ! if e'er my verse may claim. 

60. That matchless grace to propagate thy name. 

65. Shall not a death so generous, now when 

told. 

66. Unite our difference, fill the breaches old. 

71. Mixed in Ooiinthlan metal by thy nobli flame 

72. Our factions melting, tby Colossus frame. 

79. Will you the Tweed that sudden bounder call. 

82. From Thames, Trent, Humber, or at least 

the Tyne. 

86. Whose one side virtue, t’other vice, doth 
breed. 


88. Up from the stream, continued to the skies. 
123. For works heroic, or heroic crimes. 

152. Flours them o’er, till none disoem his foes. 

156. Pardon, my hero, this my long transport. 

157. Thy death more nobly did the same exhort. 
162. My differing crime does more thy virtue raise. 


‘ ‘ Britannia and Ralsioh.” 


6. These would be blessings in this spurious 

train. _, 

10. Oh! mighty queen, why so unseemly dross eel. 

34. And inhis place a changeling Lewis lay. 

35. How oft would Tw him to himself restored. 
41. Were hurled to hell, by learning tyrant's lore. 
43. In lofty notes Tudor’s blest reign toising. 

49. Saul’s stormy rage, and checked his black 

disease. 

50. So the leam’d bard, with artfnl song, re - 

pT6$9td. 

54. Then to confirm the cure so well begun. 

56. How by her people’s love pursued from far. 

57. Set mounted on a bright triumphant car. 

61. Four flower-de-fK«* on an azure Add. 

62. Her crest doth hear the ancient Gallic ahteu. 

67. Around her fierce [and] ravenous curs 00 m- 

plain. 

68. Hague, Death [and] Slavery fill her pompous 

train. . , ,_. 

70. And on the ground in spiteful rage it broke. 
77. Dastards their hearts, their active hsndt 
control. 

82. If not o’erawed by some new holy oheat. 

86. To teach your will’s the only rule 0 /right. 

90. When all the nobler interest in m a nkin d. 

97. Henceforth be deaf to the old witch’s oharaas. 
99. ’Tis royal game whole kingdoms to devour. 
103. Rack nature, till new pleasures she can find. 
108. Brought up bn that vile son-iu-law of Hyde. 
114. To boys and bawds they made me public game. 
116. And my sad fate unto his care oommend. 

119. And like tame spinster in seraglio sits. 

125. Masked James the Irish pagode doth adore 

126. His chieftain Teague command on sea and 

shore. 

130. And none are left those furies to oast out. 

131. Ah ! Vindex oome, and purge this poisoned 

state. 

147. If this Imperial isle onoe taint his blood. 

151. Over the whole. Those left of Jesse's line. 

154. Eternal laws, by God and mankind made. 
157. With her I will the ancients' wisdom read. 

163. Watch and preside thou o’er their tender age. 
177. When with/raA ardour their brave breasts do 
bum. 

180. With me I’ll bring to dry my people’s tears. 

181. Publioola with healing wings snail pour 

182. Balm In their wounds, anifiesting life restore. 
185. As Jove’s great son the infected globa did free. 

189. His true Crueadoe shall at last pull down 

190. The Turkish crescent and the Persian crown. 
194. No poisonous monarch on thy earth shall live. 

Perhaps I may add that two stupid misprints 
in “The Loyal Soot” (“sales” for “Sales,’ 
1. 97, and “ kick” for “ kirk," 1. 102) crept in 
after the proof-sheets left my hands. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ CORMORANT.” 

SydenhamHB1: Agrilag, 1896. 

I am sorry I have not aooess to voL xxiv. of 
Romania. I have a few odd volumes, but the 
work is too large for many private persons to 
be able to find room for the whole of it on their 
shelves. If this had occurred to Mr. Toynbee, 
he would, perhaps, have given a little fuller 
account of the view now held by M. Thomas 
with regard to this word. So far as I under¬ 
stand Mr. Toynbee, this new view is that the 
maran of the older Frenoh form oormaran 
(- cormorant) represents “a Merovingian or 
Oarlovingian Latin mating um ” (apparently not 
found) which is derived from marinum, through 
marihum (=marignum), by the transposition of 
the g and the n in this last, and becomes in 
French marine and marane. The only fact that 
I M" find in support of this derivation is that 
Godefroy, s, v. marage, tells us that in Brittany, 
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Cotea-dn-Nord, and Anjou, “pie manage” 
is rued > pie de mer; while there is so nraoh 
conjecture and so muoh letter-juggling, that I 
should say this view is scaroely likely to find 
aooeptance. 

I oannot understand how it is that M. Thomas, 
in favour of this new view, completely passes 
over the derivation given by Dies before 1870, 
adopted by Soheler and more or less by Littr£, 
and still to be found in the most recent editions 
of Dies (1887) and Soheler (1888). According 
to this derivation, c ormoran is made up of the 
Fr. cor (— oorvui) prefixed to the Breton name 
of the oormorant, viz., mor-vran (from mar, 
sea, and bran, crow); and Dies oompares the 
Fr. loup-garou, in which the Fr. loup is pre¬ 
fixed to garou, a Frenchified form of a Teutonic 
word = our werewolf. In each case the name 
of the animal or bird is given twice. I must 
say that I infinitely prefer this derivation to 

M. Thomas’s new view. From what I know 
of the habits of the bird (and I have seen 
numbers of them) I should say there were more 
oormoranta on toe rugged coasts of Brittany 
than in all the rest of Franoe put together; 
and it is impossible to believe, therefore, that 
the Breton word has been made up in imitation 
of corvue marinas. The contrary is muoh more 
likely to be the case. In 'Welsh also toe bird 
is oiled by toe same name, viz., mor-fran (/is 
pronounced like v in Welsh) ; but I do not find 
any similar form in either Cornish, Gaelic, or 
Irish. The v between the two r’e of the Bret. 
mor-vran would inevitably disappear as being 
troublesome to pronounoe, and toe remaining 
morran would easily beoome moron. There is, 
at least, much less letter-joggling here. 

One objection made to this derivation is 
probably that the older Fr. form is cormaran ; 
but surely between toe Prov. corb-mari(n) (Mis¬ 
tral gives both forms) on toe one side, and the 
Bret, mor-vran on toe other side, it is to be ex¬ 
pected that there would be give and take, and so 
we should be likely to get ma instead of mo, and 
ran instead of rtn, toe result being cormaran. 
Besides which, cormoraunt is given in toe 

N. E. D. as early as 1388,* while Littre gives no 
example of cormaran earlier than the fifteenth 
oentury: so that, as we are supposed to have 
borrowed the word from French, it seems 
uncertain whether cormaran is really older than 
cormoron, unless, indeed, M. Thomas has found 
examples of cormaran considerably earlier than 
1388. 

Another objection is, no doubt, toe prefixing 
of a French to a Breton word, although, as I 
have shown, there is some analogy to be found 
for it. This objection is, to my mind, a much 
stronger one ; but it may easily be got rid of, 
for there surely is no neoessity for supposing 
that toe French cor has really been added to 
the Breton word. My own belief is that 
nothing more has taken place than an amal¬ 
gamation between the two principal forms 
prevalent in France—viz., cor-marin and mor- 
vran. The cor of toe French form was retained 
and toe marin was modified into moron and 
moron by the Breton word in toe way that I 
have pointed out above. M. Thomas is not said 
by Mr. Toynbee to have offered any explana¬ 
tion of toe second o in cormaran. This, at 
least, may be explained by the Breton 
word. 

There may be, however, some people—and 
M. Thomas would seem to be among them— 
who think that the Breton mor-vran has nothing 
whatever to do with the moron of cormoran. 


• I must not oonceal, however, that the H. E. D. 
gives cormoraunt six years earlier—viz., in 1382, 
and cormorant (in which, however, the vowel in 

S ueetion is t, and neither a nor o) as far took as 
320; but this does not interfere with my argu¬ 
ment, which is that an Eng.o form is found earlier 
than the a form in French. 


If so, then, to my mind, a most extraordinary 
ooincidenoe of form has taken place. 

F. Chance. 

P.S.—In my letter on “Arsenio,” in toe 
Academy of April 27, p. 358, col. i., last line 
of text, for “ Biohardson,” read “ Golius ”; 
ibid., ooL ii., 1. 2, for “forms, zamik,” &o., 
read “ form, zimik." 


“ ARSENIC.” 


8, Qaton’s Gardens, Aberdeen;: April 89,1895. 

In reading over Mr. Chance’s interesting note 
on toe origin of toe above word, I was much 
struck by toe writer’s opinion that “ Dioscorides 
found in some Eastern language a word mean¬ 
ing arsenic (or rather orpiment), with some sort 
of resemblance to bpatnn6r, and transmuted toe 
word into this thoroughly Greek form ” ; and 
also that “ eartapdien and bpetrutir have both 
been taken from the same Oriental word.” Mr. 
Chance may possibly be interested in his turn 
to know that in Chinese the term hsiting httan g 
(literally “ male yellow ”) =■ red sulphuret of 
arsenio or realgar; while tz'u huang (literally 
“ female yellow ”) = yellow sulphuret of 
arsenio or orpiment. These are toe only 
instances with which I am acquainted of 
minerals differentiated in Chinese by gender. 

Herbert A. Giles. 


London: April 88,1895. 

I have read toe interesting letter by Mr. 
Chance in your current issue. I wish to point 
out that toe Persian word on which he lays 
such stress was itself in use among the 
aohemists of Western Europe. The handiest 
reference in English is the passage in Ben 
Jonson’s play, “The Alchemist,” where it is 
spelt zemich. James Platt, Jun. 
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8 80 pm. Zoological: “lists and Distri b ut ion of 
the Tend Mnllnsea of the Andaman and nieobar Group 
of Wands in the Bay of Bengal, with Descriptions of 
aome supposed Hew Bpeoles," by Lieut.. CjI. H. H. 
Godwin-Austen; “ThaSsut of ,&e Alligator.” by Mr. 
P. B. Beddard and Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell; “The 
Anatomy of Ohaana chavariaV by Mr. P. Chalmers 
MlteheU; “A Synonymic Catalogue of the Euptriidat 
of Africa and the Adjacent Islands, with Descriptions 
of soma apptrautly Hew Spades,” by the Rev. Dr. w. J. 


WmsBSOAY, May 8,5 p.m. London Institution: "Bimetal¬ 
lism.” by Mr. Herbert 0. Gibbs. 

8 p.m. Society at Arts: “The Extraction of the 
Barer Metals from their Oxides,” by Prof. W. O. Boberts- 


8 pm. Geologleal: “ The Stirling Dolerite,” by Mr. 
Horace W. Monokton; 11 Notes on some Ballway Cutting, 
near Keswick,” by Mr. J. Postlethwaite; “The Shelly 
(hays and Gravels of Aberdeenshire considered In relation 
to the Question of Sn bm ergenoe,” by Mr. DugeJd Bell. 

Thumday, 9, 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ The 

liquefaction at Gases,” ML, by Prof. Dewar. 

8 pm. Electrical Engineer*: “The Beoent Develop¬ 
ment of the Single-acting High Speed Engine for Central 
Station Work,” by Mr. Mark Hi Robinson. 

8 p.m. MsthemsUoal: “Those Orthogonal Sub¬ 
stitutions that can be generated by the R ep e titi on of an 
I n fini t esim al Orthogonal Substitution,” by Dt H. Taber. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 


Pxtoay, May 10,5 pm. Physical: “The Iodine Voltameter,” 
by Mr. H. r. Heroun: “A Hew Method in Hsrmonio 
Analysis,” by Mr. A. Sharp. 

8 80 pm. Viking dub: “Ksnaixurs in Icelandic 
Poetry,”bytheBev. W.C. Green. 

9 pm. Boyal Institution: “A Beoent Journey in 
Afghanistan,” by the Hon. George Canon. 

Satttedat, May 1L 8 p.m. Boyal Institution: “ Italian 
Mnsio and Musical Dutimnente of the Sixteenth, Seven¬ 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Mr. Arnold 
Dalmetaeh. 

8.45 pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Book of the Bead. The Papyrus of Ani 
in the British Museum. The Egyptian 
text, with interlinear transliteration and 
translation, a running translation, intro¬ 
duction, &o. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Litt.D., Keeper of Egyptian and Assyria?. 
Antiquities. (Printed by order of the 
Trustees.) 

Two evening papers containing highly en¬ 
thusiastic notices of Mr. Budge’s translation 
of the Ani papyrus have been sent to me by 

? eraons who felt sure of toe deep interest 
must take in the startling revelations 
promised in this publication. 

One of the notices, which is anonymous, 
sums np its estimate of the book by pro¬ 
phesying that “ it will remain a masterpiece 
of hieroglyphioal scholarship.” Writers as 
well as readers ought fully to understand 
that the number of critics at all qualified 
to judge of the merits of “hieroglyphic 
scholarship ” is extremely limited, and that 
not one of them is likely to write anony¬ 
mously. Imputations founded either on 
self-assertion or on anonymous puffing axe 
till now unknown to Egyptology. 

The other notice, which speaks of Mr. 
Budge’s work as “ one of the most important 
that nas been issned in this country,” bears 
the name of a gentleman known as an 
Assyriologist. But acquaintance with cunei¬ 
form texts is hardly good security for 
competence in criticising “ hieroglyphic 
scholarship.” The pious feelings of l£r. 
Bosoawen are in deep sympathy with certain 
Egyptian texts, of which he assumes that 
Mr. Budge has given the exact meaning. 
If he himselfjknew these texts in the original, 
he would be aware that “if thou art a 
farmer, labour in that field which God 
hath giv«a thee ” does not exist in Egyptian. 
Mr. Badge gives the Egyptian words, but 
takes the meaning of them from a French 
“ crib.” M. Virey, the French trans¬ 
lator, took his version (not quite confi¬ 
dently) from the Latin of the late Prof. 
Lauth, who had mistaken the grammatical 
construction of the entire sentence. This 
error here, indeed, does not affect the use 
of the Egyptian word for “ god.” But 
when from the Papyrus Prisse we pass on 
to the Pyramid Texts, where Mr. Budge 
has used M. Maspero’s translation as a 
“ crib,” and talks of the deceased as being 
“in heaven, by the side of God,” as sitting 
on a great throne “ by the side of God, 
or of “ those who follow in the train of 
God,” or when he cites the “Ladder of 
God,” he not only misrepresents the 
theology of the Egyptian texts, but gives 
his readers interpretations of them which 
M. Maspero never intended to convey. 
Neither toe Pyramid Texts nor “ The Book of 
, the Dead’’ever apply the word “god”toany 
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other than certain mythological personages, 
who have no more pretensions to bo the 
God of monotheists or philosophers than 
Mars, Bacchus, or Apollo. Who would 
think of quoting “Nec deus intersit” as 
evidence of monotheistic thought? 

The whole of this Introduction is a mere 
mass of undigested cram out of the books 
(it matters not whether good, bad, or in¬ 
different) which stand upon the shelves of 
the Egyptian Department. I do not know 
out of which book Mr. Budge has taken 
the extraordinary statement that “ in the 
XVmth Dynasty Queen Hatshapset de¬ 
clared herself to be 4 the creator of things 
which came into being like Khepera.’ ” 
The great queen never said anything of 
the kind; the translation of her words is 
simply monstrous. The Egyptian verb cheper 
is neuter, and never means “ create.” To 
think so is like confounding fieri with facia. 
It is on a par with the schoolboy’s “ Qui fit 
Maecenas, 1 Who made Maecenas ? ’ ” 

Of the value of the translation given as 
that of the Papyrus of Ani, the following 
specimens will give a fair notion to any in¬ 
telligent reader: 

1. The vignette of what is called chapter 
110 consists of a sort of plan of the Egyptian 
elysium, with its islands, streams, cornfields, 
inhabitants, and presiding deities. The 
names of these objects are written over 
them, and one of the inscriptions runs as 
follows: 

“Mouth of the canal a thousand leagues in 
width, but of untold length,” &o. 

There is not the least difficulty here. The 
sense of the Egyptian word for “canal” is 
given in Dr. Birch’s Dictionary, and was 
well known before. The Coptic hoi “ canalis, 
aquae duotus ” has preserved the meaning. 
The word atm (which I call league) is the 
well-known greatest Egyptian measure of 
length. For proof that the words which I 
translate as “ width ” and “ length ” are 
rightly so translated, as distinguished from 
eaoh other, I refer to the texts which rive 
the dimensions of the temples and their 
chambers, such as that quoted by Due- 
michen in the Zsitschrift of 1873, p. 110. 
“ Mouth ” is certainly an ambiguous ex¬ 
pression in Egyptian when applied to a 
stream. It is used in the sense of “surface” 
in the inscriptions of the Xllth Dynasty, 
indicating the maximum height of the Nile. 

Now let us see Mr. Budge’s translation of 
this very passage: 

“ Chapter of the River-horse. The river is one 
thousand [cubits] in its length. Not can be 
told its width.” 

“ Chapter of the River-horse ”! written, no 
doubt, for the edification or delectation of 
the horse-marines! The word for “ stream ” 
or “canal ” Mr. Budge understands as being 
a “river-horse"; the word expressive of 
long measure he takes for a “ river and he 
is m consequence obliged to invent and 
interpolate into his translation some word of 
measure, “ cubits,” as a noun corresponding 
to 1000. But a river only 1000 cubits long, 
but of a width which cannot be described, 
must be a very extraordinary river, and not 
in the least like that represented in the 
vignette. 

2. In the very same chapter (110) there 


is a passage wherein it is said of the god 
Thoth: 

“ He reoonoileth the two warrior gods with each 
other. He Bevereth the mourners from those 
who quarrel with them; he putteth a stop to 
them whose hand is violent against those 
weaker than themselves; he keepeth within 
bounds the contentions of the Powers.” 

Mr. Budge’s version is: 

“ I have pacified the two holy Fighters; I have 
cut off the hairy scalp of their adversaries,” &o. 

The Turin text has (wrongly) the verb in 
the first person, but in what text can any 
person who understands the language dis¬ 
cover any allusion to “ hairy ” or “ scalp ” ? 
And who are the adversaries of the two holy 
fighters, who have deserved the fate which 
Mr. Budge’s words indicate? Here is a 
valuable contribution to Egyptian anthro¬ 
pology. 

3. It would, I think, be unnecessary to 
quote anything more for the purpose of 
satisfying an Egyptologist as to the value 
of Mr. Budge’s translation, but one need 
not be an Egyptologist to see the force of 
the point to which I now refer. The forty- 
two gods of the Hall of Judgment are 
emphatically described as “possessors of 
righteousness and void of wrong.” Can 
any one, whether Egyptologist or not, 
believe that a translator is likely to be 
right when he makes a suppliant address 
one of these gods as “doubly wicked, 
ooming forth from Ati”? I suppose 
“ doubly wicked ” is intended by the trans¬ 
lator to be taken in a non-natural and 
Pickwickian sense, by a figure of speech 
the reverse of euphemism, perhaps as an 
instance of what is called Gegensinn, better 
understood by our French friends as con- 
tresene. 

Now it is not to be wondered at that, after 
so artlessly giving such a specimen of his 
attainments as the transcription and transla¬ 
tion of the first line of the “ Tale of the Two 
Brothers ” in the book called The Nile , pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Cook to passengers on 
their tourist steamers, Mr. Budge should 
boldly undertake a task from which some 
of the most eminent scholars have shrunk. 
They shrunk from this task, not from 
any pusillanimous reason, nor because they 
thought themselves inferior in ability or 
knowledge to their neighbours, but because 
they knew of difficulties of which Mr. 
Budge is unconscious, or which he has his 
reasons for ignoring. Other people may 
waste their time in making out the various 
senses of words in the vocabulary or the 
niceties of the grammar; but he uses their 
labours as a schoolboy uses his Liddell and 
Scott, and if he happens to find a difference 
in their results, he sits in judgment and 
dogmatically takes the result which he likes 
best at the moment, without being able to 
assign a reason for his choice. Now, if Mr. 
Budge had chosen to publish this work at 
his own risk and cost, no one could have 
had reason, except on scientific grounds, for 
complaint. But the matter is far more 
serious as it stands. Who has taken upon 
himself the responsibility of advising the 
Trustees of the British Museum to print at 
the public expense a work of such pretension 
and cost. Has any one competent scholar 
been consulted on the subject? Is the 


Principal Librarian under the illusion that 
this costly work is comparable in value with 
the little “ Guide to the Nimroud Central 
Saloon,” of 1886, which is (or was) sold for 
fourpence ? 

Can anything, to the scholar, be more idle 
and wasteful than the transcription of the 
entire text ? It can only serve to excite the 
wonder of cockneys and point out to others 
the defects of Mr. Budge’s scholarship. 
Who, but for this unnecessary display of 
ignorance, could have guessed that anyone 
who had the pretension of being able to 
translate “ The Book of the Deaa ” should 
transcribe as Sendr one of the commonest 
and best known words of the language, 
signifying “ repulse ” ? I at first took it for 
a misprint, but it occurs too often, and the 
nature of the mistake is quite evident. It 
is the same kind of mistake as if YI. in 
Henry YI. were considered as the final 
syllable. 

The interlinear translation shows at once 
the artless devices by which difficulties are 
got over when they are felt; when they are 
not felt, a corrupt or impossible text is as 
easy as another. There is a passage 
(chap. 147) which in the original says, “ I 
come to thee, Osiris, whose sap is undefiled.” 
The word which I render “ sap ” is generally 
translated “emanation,” but it u rather 
like the Greek ix™P which flows in the 
bodies of the gods. The vital sap of Osiris is 
said to be the source of life to men and gods. 
Mr. Budge translates this passage (p. 62), 

‘ 4 I have come to thee, Osiris, pure [from thy] 
emanations.” And in another place (which 
is corrupt in Ani, but most easily corrected 
from any other copy), he reads “purified 
from thy foul emanations.” Who is purified, 
the man or the god ? the latter probably. 
The translator here does not understand a 
very obvious thing. There is no need of 
interpolating a preposition “from,” which 
utterly falsifies the sense. The Egypti&a 
expression, consisting of an adjective 
followed by a noun, must be translated like 
our “cold-blooded,” “long-legged,” “short¬ 
sighted ”; or, if you prefer a Greek word, 
there is the ayvopvrot of Aeschylus ready at 
hand, with countless others. Mr. Budge 
has more than once rightly translated such 
phrases, but that was when others had 
already done so before him. 

P. iiB Page Renotjf. 


BOTANICAL BOOKS. 

Text-Book of the Diseases of Trees. By Prof. 
E. Hartig. Translated by W. Somerville, 
edited by H. Marshall Ward. (Macmillans.) 
Prof. W. Somerville and Dr. Marshall Ward 
have done great service to the English reader 
in preparing this edition of a standard German 
work, written and edited by experts in the 
subject. It treats, in an exhaustive manner, 
of the causes of the diseases of trees; of the 
special injuries inflicted by the different olasaee 
of flowering and flowerless plants; of the 
various kinds of wounds; of the diseases due 
to conditions of soil; and of the injuries due 
to atmospheric influences and fire. But little is 
said of the injuries caused by insects and other 
animals, which, however, are far more 
destructive to herbaceous than to woody plants. 
A very large portion of the volume is naturally 
devoted to the ravages of fungi; and this 
portion especially is treated with a fulness and 
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a practical knowledge which leave nothing to 
be desired. The illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, and most of them are new to 
English readers. This volume will probably 
long be the standard work on the subjeot in 
the English language. 

Prof. F. Darwin and Mb. E. H. Acton’s 
Practical Physiology of Plants (Cambridge: 
University Press) is essentially a book for the 
laboratory, consisting of a description of 
experimental and analytical work required to 
follow a practical oourse of lectures on the 
snbieot. It is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with general physiology, the second 
with the chemistry of metabolism (metastasis}. 
It is illustrated with drawings of the apparatus 
required, and a list is appended of the re¬ 
agents and material needed for the second 
portion. 

Pabts 4-7 of Kerner and Oliver’s Natural 
History of Plants (Blaokie) complete the first 
half-volume of this important work. They 
fully maintain the high character of the 
earner parts. The subjects here treated of are 
transpiration and its connexion with the 
structure of the vascular system, the structure 
and functions of chlorophyll, the structure and 
arrangement of leaves, metabolism or meta¬ 
stasis and the transport of food materials, 
respiration, the conditions and mechanics of 
growth, the forms of stem structures, the 
phenomena of climbing plants, and the forms 
of roots. The wealth and excellence of 
the illustrations are a great feature of the 
work. 

Thb first part of vol. vii. of Cohn’s Beitrage 
sur Biologic der Pflamen is entirely occupied 
with on important paper by Dr. W. Rothert 
on haliotropism. The author distinguishes 
between heliotropic sensitiveness (Empfindlich- 
keit) and irritability (Reizbarkeit), and asserts 
that they are dependent on two different 
properties of protoplasm. Irritation (Beizung) 
may be direct or indirect—t.e., it may be the 
result of a local sensitiveness, or may be trans¬ 
mitted from some other part. The power of 
heliotropic curvature is dependent on four 
factors—the mechanical structure, the thick¬ 
ness, the intensity of growth, and the helio- 
tropio irritability of the organ, or of the 
portion of an organ. Heliotropic irritation 
may be transmitted from a portion of an 
organ which is illuminated on one side only 
to other portions which are illuminated either 
on both sides or on neither, and the trans¬ 
mission takes place through the fundamental 
paren chyme, the vascular bundles taking no 
essential part in it. In opposition to the 
statement of Darwin, the author asserts that, 
as a rule, the entire region over whioh the 
curvature extends is heliotropic. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A THIRD SYSTEM OF HEBREW POINTS. 

St. John’s Dodge, Cambridge: April 19,1365. 

In the current number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review (p. 564), Dr. M. Fried! Under 
calls attention to the disoovery of “ A Third 
System of Symbols for the Hebrew Vowels and 
Accents.” 

Many years ago I extracted from near the 
beginning of a Rabbinic commentary on Pirk6 
Aboth a reference to three such sets of symbols, 
in these words: “And therefore the Tiberian 
pointing is not like our pointing; and neither 
of them is like the pointing of the Land of 
Israel.” 

The passage may now be found in the 
“ Machsor Vitry,” lately edited for the Mekize 
Nirdamim. (See p. 462, 1. 6 from the end of 
the text) 


Tiberian. The reading varies in different 
copies of the commentary; but the best reading 
seems to be teth, beth, resh, nun, yod, as in the 
Mekize Nirdamim edition. 

Pointing. The term nikkud is meant by the 
commentator to include the marks for the 
acoenta, to which there is express and detailed 
allusion in the oontext 

0. Taylor. 


“ BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES OF THE NORFOLK 
BROADLAND.” 

Lowestoft: April J8,1898. 

May I correct some misstatements made by 
Mr. Watkins in his kind notioe of my book. 

I will omit to discuss debatable matters of 
taste. Mr. Watkins has a perfect right to his 
opinion that the goldfinch is beautiful; but I 
reserve my right to think the reverse, and 
should like Mr. Whistler to judge between us. 
Mr. Watkins does not seem to like my remarks 
upon the flycatchers ; these observations were 
made direct, and I can introduce Mr. Watkins 
to the very trees and, probably, the very same 
birds. 

Mr. Watkins finds fault with my nomen¬ 
clature. He says, “What, for instanoe, are 
‘ dow-fulfers,’ * herriag-spinks,’ * poolers,’ or 
‘ cadders ’ ? ” Why does he ask this when my 
book explains it all: “ The field-fare or ‘ dow- 
fulfer”’ (p. 7); “the herring-spink, as the 
North Sea fishermen call that mighty soul in 
a little body—the golden-crested wren ”; 
“ goolers ”—illustrated by a plate named 
“yellow-hammers”; “cadders”—the essay 
is entitled “ The Jaokdaw,” and begins: “ The 
crafty cadder, as the Broadsmen call the jaok¬ 
daw.” 

Mr. Watkins resents my not giving the cant 
of ornithologists, and their dog-Latin and 
doggier Greek. Why should I put C. biarmicus 
under reed-pheasant when I give plates of the 
bird, and call it bearded titmouse in the list of 
plates ? I suppose this mongrel jargon is science 
to some; but, as a scientifically trained man, 
Mr. Watkins will pardon me if I consider it 
grotesque and mediaeval. 

Next we come to objections to several words 
whioh “irritate and baffle the peruser, and 
tempt him to fling the book down in despair.” 
I am sorry, I am sure, to have caused Mr. 
Watkins such irritability; but let us examine 
these offending words. They are “ gladen,” 
“ loke,” “ rond,” “ ohate,” “ rockstaff,” 
“ meak,” “ orome,” and “ lamb’s-tail.” I have 
no good dictionary by me—being in country 
lodgings at the moment—but I think I have 
seen “gladen,” “ meak,” and “ orome ” in an 
English dictionary; and “rond,” “ loke,” and 
“ (mate ” are as well known in Norfolk as 
“bobby,” “peeler,” or “cockney” in London. 

And finally Mr. Watkins says: 

“An ornithologist will quarrel with him for 
making song-thrushes in spring delight in fight¬ 
ing until they may be seen rolling over and over 
by the roadside.” 

And again, 

“ Nor has a field-fare’s neet with eggs ever been 
seen in England.” 

To the first I reply, he is a poor creature of 
an ornithologist who has not seen these battles; 
to the seoond objection I reply, “ I never said 
a field-fare’s nest with eggs had been found in 
England.” What I gaid was, they had dropped 
their eggs here; and they have done so, as any 
“authority” will confirm. 

Errors may exist in my book, but I venture 
to sav quite as many will be found in any 
“ authoritative ’’ work—such as Mr. Saunders’s 
Manual, for example. To err is human, even 
for a reviewer within the spaoe of two columns. 

P. H. Emerson. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Geologists’ Association have arranged 
for an excursion to-day (Saturday) to Han- 
well, Dawley, and West Drayton, to examine 
some of the sections of high-level river drift, 
in whioh flint implements have been found— 
from the oldest forms, with abraded and 
decomposed surfaces, to the sharp flake instru¬ 
ments of palaeolithic times. The director of 
the excursion is Mr. J. Allen Brown, who was 
to read a paper on the subject on the previous 
day. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Prof. W. Chandler Roberts- 
Austen, of the Mint, will read a paper on “ The 
Extraction of the Rarer Metals from their 
Oxides.” 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society, 
to be held at 22,;Albemarle-gtreet, on Monday 
next at 8 p.m., there will be a symposium on 
the question: “ Has the heritability or non- 
heritability of aoquired characteristics any 
direot bearing on ethical theory?” in whioh 
Prof. D. G. Ritchie and Messrs. R. J. Ryle and 
R. E. Mitcheson have promised to take part. 

The April number of Science Progress con¬ 
tains two articles of general interest. Prof. 
Roy, of Cambridge, writes upon “Mountain 
Sickness,” with special reference to the observa¬ 
tions and pulse-tracings brought back by Mr. 
W. M. Conway from the Karakoram Himalayas. 
He has no hesitation in affirming that the 
symtoms of mountain sickness are those of 
asphyxia, whioh may be complicated with 
fever; but he is unable to decide how far heart- 
failure is an essential element. With regard to 
the question of the highest dimable altitude, 
his conclusion is as follows: 

“During rest at least, even at 23,000 ft., the 
curves indicate, on the whole, that muscular 
fatigue and distress of the heart were present, 
rather than the nearly oomplete collapse of 
muscular power which accompanies well-marked 
heart-failure. . . . The curves show that they 
were in a condition to go on, and they agree with 
Conway’s own feeling that they had not come to 
the end of their tether.” 

Dr. John Beddoe gives a summary of recent 
anthropological research in Spain—chiefly by 
016riz and Aranzadi. Here is a portrait of the 
typical Basque, as drawn by the latter from 
detailed observation of 250 oonsoripts: 

“ The Basque at the military age has a stature of 
1640 mm. (64'56 inches), which is superior to that 
of the Spaniard of Madrid. His shoulders are 
broad and square, his fathom large (about 105), the 
back sinuous and hollow, the extremities rather 
large, the instep high, the gait straight and 
elastic. The complexion is usually fresh and 
rather fair, the hair straight, and brown or dark, 
not so often black or fair—red and yellow seem to 
be rare; the eyes are usually hazel or greenish- 
brown, but blue and green are not unoommon. 
The head is mesokephalic, the upper part of the 
occiput prominent . . . forehead low and 
vertical, narrow in comparison with the head, but 
broad compared with the lower part of the face.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The anniversary meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society will be held, in Albemarle-street, on 
Tuesday next at 4 p.m., when, after the 
presentation of the annual report, Mr. Virohand 
R. Gandhi, secretary of the Jain Association of 
India, will read a paper on “ The History of 
the Jaina Faith.” 

At the meeting of the Society of Biblica 
Archaeology, to be held in Great Bussell-street 
on Tuesday next at 8 p.m., the Rev, O. J. Ball 
will read a paper on “The Testament of Jaoob 
(Genesis xlix). ’ 
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Dr. M. J. sb Gobjs, professor of Arabio at 
Leiden, has received the high distinction of the 
Prussian Ordre pour le Mente. 

It has been decided to continue the Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Record, under the joint 
editorship of Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen and 
the Bev. Hugh M. Mackenzie. While availing 
themselves to a considerable extent of the 
MSS. left by the late Terrien de Laoonperie, 
the editors are desirous that the new volume 
should deal, more than preceding ones, with 
Assyriology and Egyptology; and it is also 
proposed to give more space to reviews. The 
first number oontains a further instalment of a 
paper by Terrien de Laoouperie on “ Antique 
and Sacred Drums of Non-China,” whioh is, 
as usual, replete with out-of-the-way informa¬ 
tion, and a notice of the facsimile of the Ani 
Papyrus of the “Book of the Dead,” which 
was recently published by the trustees of the 
British Museum. We may add that subscrip¬ 
tions to the review are reoeived by Mr. David 
Nutt, and also by Luzao & Co. 

We ought to have acknowledged before 
Oriental Studies (Boston: Ginn), being a selec¬ 
tion of the papers read before the Oriental 
Club of Philadelphia since its foundation in 
1888. Two of the papers have to do with 
Assyriology. Mr. Morris Jastrow, jun., pub¬ 
lishes a Babylonian tablet, now at Philadelphia 
in private hands, dealing with the revocation 
of an illegal sale, whioh can be dated to the year 
642 B.c.; and Prof. H. V. Hilprecht describes a 
fragmentary tablet from Nippur, whioh con¬ 
tains several Assyrian numerals in phonetio 
writing. Another paper we may mention is 
ono in which Dr. W. Max Muller contends that 
the Aethiopians of Meroe were of negro race. 
Finally, Prof. Paul Haupt suggests a new 
rendering of the concluding verses of 
Ecclesiastes. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Meteorological —(Wednesday, April 16 ) 
Misses. F. C. Bayard and W. Marriott com¬ 
municated a paper on “ The Frost of January and 
February, 1895, over the British Isles.” The oold 
period, whioh commenced on December 30 and 
terminated on March 5, was broken by a week’s 
mild weather from January 14 to 21; otherwise 
there would have been continuous frost for sixty- 
six days. Temperatures below 10° Fahrenheit, 
and in some oases below zero, were recorded in 
parts of England and Scotland between J anuary 8 
and 13, while from January 26 to 31 and from 
February 5 to 20 temperatures below 10° occurred 
on every day in some part of the British Isles. The 
coldest days were February 8 to 10. The lowest 
temperatures recorded were - 17° at Braemar 
and — 11° at Buxton and Drumlanrig. The mean 
temperature of the British Isles for January was 
about 7°, and for February from 11° to 14° below 
the average, while the mean temperature for the 
period from January 26 to February 19 was from 
14° to 20° below the average. The distribution of 
atmospheric pressure was almost entirely the re¬ 
verse of the normal, the barometer being highest 
in tiie north and lowest in the south, the result 
being a continuance of strong northerly and easterly 
winds. The effeot of the cold on the public health 
was very great, especially on young children and 
old people. The number of deaths in London due 
to diseases of the respiratory organs rapidly in¬ 
creased from February 2 to March 2, when the 
weekly number was 1448, or 945 above the average. 
Bivers and lakes were frozen, the ice being more 
than 10 in. thick. The frost will long be remem¬ 
bered for its effect on the water-pipes all over the 
country, in many cases householders being without 
water for more than nine weeks. As the result of 
inquiries, the authors find that mains have frozen 
which were laid as deep as 3 ft. 6 in. from the 
surface of the ground to the top of the pipe. It 
appears, however, that the nature of the soil had 
far more to do with the depth to which the frost 

f enetrated than the intensity of the frost itself, 
'rom a comparison of previous reoords, the authors 


are of opinion that the reoent frost was more 
severe than any since 1814 —Mr. Birt Acres also 
read a paper on “ Some Hints on Photographing 
Clouds.” 

Aristotelian. — (Monday, April 22.) 
Bernard Bosanqvbt, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—Mr. A. F. Hhand read a paper on “ A Study 
in Involuntary Action.” Through the study of 
involuntary action we reach conclusions concern¬ 
ing the will which are more certain and lets 
ambiguous than when we study the will directly. 
We find convincing evidence that complex volition 
cannot be explained as merely the oonflict of 
opposite ideas resulting in the dominance of one 
and its subsequent realisation. In one way or 
another the self must be exclusively identified 
with one idea before it can be said to be willed: 
and the subsequent realisation of that idea is non- 
eseenti&l to the volition. For involuntary as 
distinguished frem non-voluntary action can only 
be explained through the presence of an abortive 
volition in itsprooess.—The paper was fo'lowed by 
a discussion. 


Folk-Lori Society.— ( Wednesday, April 24.) 

Edward Clodd, Eeq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
G. Laurenoe Gomme, the late president, was pre¬ 
sented with a silver tea and coffee service as a 
mark of personal esteem and in appreciation of his 
work in connexion with the society. Mr. Olodd 
dwelt upon Mr. Gomme’s long association with 
the society, the success of whioh, among modern 
scientific bodies, he thought had been unpre¬ 
cedented. Not only had Mr. Gomme acted in the 
capacity of hon. secretary, director, and president, 
but the very existence of the society was largely 
due to his efforts.—Mr. H. B. Whiteley, chairman 
of the testimonial committee, then formally made 
the presentation on behalf of the subicribers, a 
large number of whom were present.—In acknow¬ 
ledging the gift, Mr. Gomme remarked that he 
was one of the four persons who started the 
society seventeen years ago in the dining room of 
the late Mr. Thoms, founder and editor of Notes 
and Queries. During those years he had taken 
great interest in its work, as hon. secretary, 
director, and president; and now, as vice-president, 
he should still be ready to do all he could to assist 
it in any way. The society had taken its position, 
he felt sure, as representative of the psycho¬ 
logical side of the history of man. With Mr. 
Brabrook, president of the Anthropological Society, 
and Prof. Haddon working with them, they hoped 
as soon as possible to obtain their proper position 
at the British Association, and, with their scientific 
standing officially recognised, proceed to accom¬ 
plish some of the great work he believed they had 
before them. They were not a dilettanti society, 
playing with antiquities, but they were taking 
part in unravelling some of the neat mysteries of 
man’s nature.—Prof. A. O. Haddon read a paper, 
entitled “ Photography and Folk-Lore,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

Historical ( Thursday, April 25.) 

Sir Moufttstuart E. Grant Duff, president, in 
the chair.—Messrs. J. B. Marsh, T. A. Walker, 
and M. Lawden Banks were elected fellows.—A 
paper was read by Mr. M. S. Gluseppi, of the 
Public Record Office, on “Alien Merchants in 
England in the Fifteenth Oentury,” in whioh the 
custom of "hostage” was explained, and many 
statistics were given from original records 
respecting the numbers, nationality, and status of 
the alien merchants then resident in England. 


Zoolooical —(Anniversary Meeting , Monday, 
April 29) 

Sir William H. Flower, president, in the chair. 
—The report of the council stated that the number 
of fellows on January 1, 1895, was 2972, a de¬ 
crease of thirteen as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding date in 1894. The silver medal of the 
society had been awarded to Mr. Henry H. 
Johnston, Commissioner for British Central 
Africa, for his distinguished services to all 
branches of natural history. The total receipts 
of the society for 1894 amounted to £25,107 , a 
decrease of £1110 as compared with the previous 


year. This decrease was attributable to the 
falling off in the admissions to the gardens, in 
consequence of the unfavourable weather during 
the greater part of the year. Hie expenditure in 
1894 amounted to £23,616, a decrease of £1661. 
Besides this expenditure, the sum of £1000 had 
been devoted towards the repayment of tbe mort¬ 
gage debt on the society's freehold premises, 
leaving the sum of only £1000 now remaining due 
on this account. The number of animals in the 
society’s collection on December 31 last was 2563. 
of which 669 were mammals, 1427 birds, and 467 
reptiles. Among the additions made during the 
year were two remarkably fine specimens of the 
Hamadryad snake, a young white-tailed gnu born 
in the gardens, an eland of the striped form from 
the Transvaal, obtained by purchase, two giant 
tortoises, a young male Pleasant antelope, two 
Somali ostriohes of the blue-skinned variety, ten 
Surinam water-toads, a Pel’s owl, and two tree 
kangaroos. About thirty species of mammals, 
twelve of birds, and one of reptiles had bred in the 
society’s garden daring the summer of 1894. 


FINE ART. 

THE REPERTORIUM FUR KUHST- 
WISSENSCHAFT. 

Five numbers of this learned periodical have 
now been issued under the new editorship of 
Drs. Thode and Hugo von Tsohudi. They 
suffice to enable the formation of an estimate 
of the probable value of the magazine in future 
years. It may be said at once that that 
estimate must be favourable. The work covers 
more ground than of old, and with far less 
verbosity. Notioes are shorter and more to the 
point. The matter is more interesting and the 
treatment no less scholarly. 

It is characteristic of the present tendency 
of art-history study that so many notioes of 
Byzantine art should appear. We can now 
distinguish with some certainty between the 
art of Byzantium and contemporary art styles 
in Italy and elsewhere. The actual scope, 
therefore, of genuine Byzantine influence begins 
to be understood. We have learnt that the 
Old Testament mosaics in the porch of S. Mark’s 
at Venice are copies of fifth-century Byzantine 
types; and we are now beginning to peroeive 
that there was probably already in existence 
by the end of the fourth century, in the great 
cities of the East (Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Byzantium), a set of types for the representa¬ 
tion of religious subjects, from whioh all later 
types desoended. 

The attention devoted of late in Germany to 
early illuminated MSS. is reflected in the pages 
of the Repertorium, where Dr. Thode admirably 
reviews Beusel’s work on miniatures in the 
Vatican Library. There are likewise notioes of 
early German sculpture; but the most im¬ 
portant articles on sculpture deal with the 
Italian schools of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Dr. Thode contributes a short article on the 
Weimar Leonardo drawings, the original studies 
for the Apostles’ heads in the famous Last 
Supper. The same artist’s “Madonna of the 
Bocks ” comes up for disoussion, a propot of a 
recorded appeal of Lionardo and Ambrogio de 
Predis to the Duke of Milan against the Con¬ 
fraternity of the Conception, for whose chapel 
in S. Francesco they had painted—the one a 
Madonna, the other the wings. The wings by 
Predis are now in Casa Melzi: the Madonna is 
the “ Madonna of the Bocks.” It appears 
possible that Lionardo was allowed to take oaok 
his original Madonna, and to substitute for it 
the panel now in the National Gallery. Other 
interesting facts with relation to De Predis are 
likewise recorded. 

One of the most interesting articles in these 
numbers deals with the origin of Italian Gothic 
architecture. It was previously believed that 
Gothic was introduced into Italy in the wake 
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of the Franciscan movement, and possibly by 
8. Francis himself. Thode had already shown 
that there was a connexion between the earliest 
Franciscan churches and the ohnrohes of Cis¬ 
tercian abbeys. It is now proved that Cistercian 
Gothio churches were built in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome fifty years before the earliest 
Franciscan church. The Cistercians, therefore, 
not the Franciscans, introduced Gothio in Italy. 
The writer (G. Dehio) rightly states that there 
are three chief divisions of primitive Gothio in 
France—Northern French, Angevin, and Bur¬ 
gundian. Burgundian Gothic was inspired by 
the Cistercians, and it is Gothio of this tvpe 
that was the foundation of Italian Gothic. 
This fact is of great importance. If the im¬ 
ported Gothio had been of the lie de France 
type, the history of Gothio architecture in Italy 
would have been other than it was. 


THE CHAMPS DE MARS SALON. 

Thh exhibition of the Society Nationals dea 
Beam-Arts deserves to be called a Salon. 
Nowhere is more attention paid to the require¬ 
ments of exhibitors, to the proper lighting and 
hanging of the pictures and other exhibits; while 
the most refined taste is shown in the decoration 
of the galleries, as well as in the arrangement of 
the various art and crafts exhibition, so inter¬ 
esting in itself. 

M. Puvis de Chavannes’ decorative panel for 
the staircase of the public library at Boston, en¬ 
titled “The Inspired Muses greet the Advent 
of Genius, the Bearer of Light,” occupies the 

? lace of honour at the top of the grand staircase. 

'hough rather monotonous in its ensemble, this 
picture is a noble specimen of high art, a re¬ 
markable realisation of artistic idealism. Some¬ 
what different is M. Roll’s large panel, “ Joies de 
la Vie.” In a landscape glowing with sunshine, 
a group of nude nympns are disporting them¬ 
selves, others are dancing knee deep in the flowery 
meadow, around and afar lovers are wandering 
in shady groves making the most of the fleeting 
hours. The scene is one of sensuous enjoyment 
under a Watteau sky in Nature’s fairyland. It 
is a splendid piece of plein air painting. Yet the 
picture is marred by a discordant note: the 
presence of three musicians, attired like ordinary 
mortals, in black coats and playing the fiddle 1 
M. Roll may quote precedents to excuse this 
touch of realism; but one cannot help regretting 
what may be termed a manque de tact, if not of 
taste, on the part of the artist. Another large 
canvas is M. Lhermitte’s “Les Halles,” intended 
to decorate the banqueting hall of the Paris 
Hotel de Ville. The scene is the busiest quarter 
of the great central market, at the time of the 
morning arrivals of fish, flesh, fowl, fruit and 
vegetables : a chapter of Zola’s “ Ventre de 
Paris ” put on canvas—a picture that would have 
delighted Gargantua. It is a pity that the 
.painter did not correct the exaggerated propor¬ 
tions of some of the figures in the foreground 
M. Friant has been more modest in the dimen¬ 
sions and treatment of his “Jours Heureux,”two 
panels destined to decorate the H6tel de Ville at 
Nancy. He has contented himself to depict with 
simplicity two rustic scenes. In one, a group of 
children are playing in a meadow of daisies 
and buttercups. In the other, peasants are rest¬ 
ing after their day’s labour under the pleasant 
shade of trees, an old woman is preparing la 
soupe, while a young mother gazes in rapt 
admiration on her sleeping child. 

The only important historical picture fa genre 
which appears to be monoplised by the Champs 
Elysees Salon) is that of a Swiss painter, M. 
Bum and, who depicts, with considerable mastery 
-of detail, the flight of Charles the Bold after the 
battle of Morat. The Duke, clad in armour and 
stem in expression, is galloping in hot haste 
through a pine forest, his escort follow close after, 


evidently hard pressed by the enemy. One 
may perhaps be allowed to object to the spot¬ 
less appearance presented by the armour and 
trappings of men and horses after a day’s hard 
fighting. 

It is the opinion of some people that the clou 
of the Champs de Mars Salon is M. Carridre’s 
interior of a “ Popular Theatre,” as seen by a 
person standing near the exit of the first gallery. 
The stage is not visible; the auditorium appears 
to be inveloped in a fog, broken here and there 
by a faint gleam of dull light. The house seems 
peopled by shadows, and the general effect is 
ghostly. That talent and great technical skill 
nave been shown in the painting cannot be 
denied. The artist even gives us the distinct 
perception of the various emotions experienced by 
the spectators, as expressed by their gestures, 
attitude, and facial expression. But the general 
effect is artificial. These phantom spectators, 
sitting or standing in a cloud of grey vapour, 
have little in common with the audience of any 
theatre we have entered. 

It is refreshing to turn from this murky paint¬ 
ing to M. Gazin’s exquisite landscapes, to bask in 
the glorious sunshine of M. Montenard’s views of 
Provence, or linger besides M. Willaert’s “ Old 
Canal at Ghent,” bo suggestive of tranquil re¬ 
pose ; and, a little farther on, to stop and gaze 
with admiration at M. Thaulow’s wonderful 
rendering of the swift eddying waters of the 
river Arques. 

Sir E. Burne-Jones’s drawings are much ad¬ 
mired ; but his “ Love in the Ruins ” has met 
with some adverse comment, such as the follow¬ 
ing remarks of a well-known art critic, M. 
Geoffrey: 

“ Devant son ‘Amour dans les Ruines,’ j’entendais 
regret ter Oabanel. II eet impossible de n’avoir pas 
de telles pense4s devant ces pauvres arrangements. 
Le pr&aphaelisme a eu cans doute plus de force et 
de savoir, mais il termine id en maladie de langnenr 
comma il aboutit it la combinaison parfaitement 
ridicule avec les ‘Femmes Cygnes’ de M. 'Walter 
Crane, qui sont, en vlriti, de bien pitenses 
volailles. 

M. Besnard contributes some reminiscences of 
his visit to Algeria, very startling in colour—par¬ 
ticularly a “Horse Fair,” in which figure some 
extraordinary Arab horses of a hitherto unknown 
hue; but his “ Harbour of Algiers by Twilight ” 
is a fine piece of colour painting. M. Duez’s 
“ L’Heure de la Tet4e des Enfants Debiles it la 
Maternite ” is a very realistic and rather coarse 
rendering of a group of buxom wet-nurses giving 
the breast to a set of hungry little wretches, 
whose mothers are perhaps dying in the adjacent 
wards. Crowds collect round this picture, one 
of the curiosities of the Salon. Opposite hangs a 
little gem by M. Dagnan-Bouveret: a group of 
Breton nuns washing linen in an outhouse : the 
sun breaking through the cracked roof and walls 
on the water produces a beautiful green light, 
which is reflected on the surroundings. I can 
only allude to M. Dannat’s clever Spanisn studies; 
to M. Euehl’s “ Interior (of a Beer-hall”; to M. 
Vaerstraete’s pathetic “ Leaving the Cemetery 
to M. Stewart’s pretty scene, “Lunch on board a 
Yacht”; to M. Mesle’s life-like peasant children 
and rustic scenes; to M. Ary Renan’s “ La 
PhaltSne,” a weird female figure, draped in a sort 
of grey muslin, with the long wings of a night 
motn, gazing out of darkness through the 
window at a brilliantly lighted room. 

Several well-known portrait painters, such as 
M. Carolus-Duran, Boldini, Gervex, are absent 
this year; but M. Gandara’s full-length portrait 
of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, in a white, almost 
transparent, satin dress, with wide, slashed 
sleeves, is one of the attractions of the Salon. 
The actress is seen de trois quarts, and is 
at once an admirable portrait ana a fine piece of 
painting. M. Mathey has contributed a 
portrait of the young pretender, the 


novelist, M. Paul Hervieu. Another Interesting 
portrait is that of M. Pavis de Chavannes, in his 
working suit of white flanneL M. Welden Haw¬ 
kins (“naturalist franfais,” says the Catalogue) 
has sent a portrait of Mme. Stverine, the lady 
journalist, strange of aspect and of still stranger 
colour. Among the pastels I noticed a pleasing 
portrait of the poet, M. Charles Grandmougin, 
by his talented wife: a work of love as well as of 
art 

The sculptors will be more numerous at the 
Champs Elystes; but at the Champs de Mars 
figure Rodin, St Marceaux, Dampt, Baffler, and 
Bartholomi. The “ Projet d’un Monument aux 
Morts,” of the last, is one of the most remark¬ 
able pieces of ensemble exhibited in late years 
The upper part of the monument presents the 
appearance of a wall, on which, in relief, 
are a series of men, women, and children, in 
various attitades of grief. In the centre of the 
wall is the entrance to the sepulchre ; two nude 
figures, those of a man and a woman, are enter¬ 
ing ; the outstretched right hand of the woman 
leans for support on her partner’s shoulder; the 
attitude of both figures is suggestive of sorrowful 
resignation. Below is a sort of niche or cave : 
at the entrance are the bodies of a man and 
woman side by side, a dead child lying across 
them, while from the depth of the cave appears 
an angelic figure with outstretched arms, 
emblematic of resurrection. The idea and execu¬ 
tion of the monument are remarkable in every 
respect. 

One of the rooms on the ground floor has been 
specially arranged for the exhibition of the 
bronzes, vases, and wood carvings of the deceased 
sculptor, Carries: a touching tribute on the 
part of tiie Socidtaires to the memory of a true 
but ill-fated brother artist 

Another room is devoted to the exhibition of 
the numerous water-colour drawings and sketches 
done in Samoa and Japan by the American 
artist, Mr. de la Faroe—interesting as the records 
of travel in strange lands. 

Space will not allow me to dwell on the 
numerous art and craft exhibits which form one 
of the most important features of this society’s 
exhibitions. In fact, to many, the models of 
silver goblets and vases of M. Jean Baffler ; the 
“ grits flamblds ” of M. Delaherche; the crystal 
work of M. Galle of Nancy; the fans of M 
Gufirard ; the enamelled pottery of M. Lachenal; 
the statuettes of M. Vallgren; the embroidery of 
Mme. Duez, and other “ objets d’art,” are even 
more attractive than the picture galleries. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Cairo: April 17,1895. 

I concluded my last letter with an aooount 
of the huge cairns of large unwrought stones 
whioh I discovered in the desert, three or four 
miles from the edge of the cultivated land 
behind Esneh. The stones must have been 
brought from the mountains some miles 
further to the west. Mr. Floyer has discovered 
similar cairns opposite Gebelen, but they seem 
to be of smaller size than those of Esneh. It 
is difficult to conjecture when and by whom 
such cairns were erected. The labour involved 
in fetching the stones for them, their great 
distance from the cultivated land, as well as 
the number and size of them, present a problem 
which is at present insoluble. In those opened 
by Mr. Floyer, nothing was found exoept a few 
bones, not even some implements. Three years 

X , however, I picked up a spear-head (?) of 
tk stone, whioh might be regarded _ as a 
palaeolith, in the neighbourhood of s imi la r 
cairns in the desert on roe west side of the Nile 


opposite El-Kab. 

icwuuft i On my way down the river, Mr. Wilbour and 
juke of 1 1 siient two long days in the Old Empire. 
I Orleans; and M. Blanche one of the fashionable j tombs of Qasr es-Sayyad and Bem-Mohammed 
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el-Kofur, oopying the inscriptions and paint¬ 
ings. We practically completed our work at 
Qiar es-Sayy&d, where, in 1887, a large part 
of the finest tomb was blown away by the 
French contractor who was supplying stone 
for the new canal. Fortunately I had already 
copied the inscriptions on the external wall, 
but the painted Boenes and texts on the in¬ 
ternal wall are now hopelessly lost. We also 
completed our work in the tomb of Zau at 
Beni-Mohammed, the principal texts of which 
I published in the Recueil de Travaux, vol. 
xiu., which contains an important article 
upon them by Prof. Maspero. Furthermore, 
we visited the XIXth Dynasty tomb at 
Meshaikh, opposite Girgeh, in company with 
Mr. Yilliers Stuart, who is preparing a report 
on the present condition and prospects of the 
fellahin in Upper Egypt. Lord Amherst, 
who was at Meshaikh a day or two 
later, bought there the fragment of a 
statue of black stone with the cartouche of 
Amenophis II. on the shoulder. This 
Pharaoh, therefore, must be added to those 
who were already known to have patronised 
the shrine which existed there. 

A good many objects have recently been dis¬ 
covered on the other side of the river, at El- 
Birbeh, “ the Temple,” a little to the north of 
Girgeh. In the neighbourhood of Duwer, 
moreover, south of Siut, papyri have been 
found this winter; and the tombs discovered by 
the Bedawin opposite Siiit, about which I have 
spoken in an earlier letter, turn out to be of 
importance. They are sunk in the desert 
behind ’Arab el-Birg, not far from the Der el- 
Gedidiyeh; and large quantities of objeots have 
been obtained from them, including soarabs 
with the names of Thothmes L, Hatshepsu, 
Thothmes III., and Amenophis III. One of the 
scarabs of the last-named Pharaoh is a large 
green “ hunting-scarab,” recording the number 
of lions slain by the king up to his tenth year. 
Two other interesting objects are a pot of blue 
paint, and a cheese which was found wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth in a jar. There was a 
temple in the vicinity of the tombs, called the 
temple of the Nebes-tree, in which Horus was 
worshipped under (a special Dame. Near the 
Der is a rock-out tomb, above the entrance of 
which are the figures of the deceased and his 
wife, while there are other sculptures and 
inscriptions on either side. Not far from 
Tfieh, again, to the west of Minieh, the 
fellahin have hit upon tombs of the Greek 
period, and have brought to light a good deal 
of blue pottery. 

Objects of the Greek and Boman epoch are 
more carefully preserved now than was the 
case a few years ago, and several Greek 
papyri sure said to be in the market. In the 
cliffs behind Erment, an early Coptic burial 
place is berng disinterred, and a number of 
tombstones have found their way into the 
hands of the Luxor dealers. Along with 
these tombstones some curious stelae have been 
disinterred, inscribed with hieroglyphs of the 
Boman period, and adorned with figures of a 
sacred bull, and of a hawk-headed crocodile who 
is crowned with the solar disk. At Araqa, 
south-west of Farshfit, Mykenaean vases 
have been found, though, unfortunately, no 
record was kept of the other objects that were 
with them; while a tomb at Abydos has yielded 
some bronze situlae, aloDg with a large silver 
coin of Athens, with the owl and A0E on one 
side, and the head of a man on the other. 
From Ekhmim has come a strip of wood, with 
a number of names on one side, and on the 
other the words: «/>{“' X*[P «« 

mx\ <xrtxov 6p06v. At Beni-Mohammed, among 
the graffiti in the tomb of Zau I found one 
which deserves to be mentioned, as it is a 
memorial of the First Praetorian Cohort _ of 
Lusitanians, whioh, as we learn from an inscrip¬ 


tion, was once stationed below. It reads! 
ATKOS IAIAS POTMAIOT. By way of conclu¬ 
sion, I will add that another visit to the 
quarries of the Gebel et-Tflkh has shown me 
at last how the mysterious verses I discovered 
there some years ago ought really to be inter¬ 
preted. They are as follows: 

tlaytipov yiptpai riirie tSwicay 

Acrroplas tiptiy too Mfyirtmo yirv 
'Hylxa ‘Auptjtnoi K(\tiapMXi Mrrrlov 'Pot/cpou 
nirpij iiptripti KphtmSi KaoTopovv. 

The translation must be: 

‘ ‘ The nymphs of Pantomos have granted unto 
Isidoros, the offspring of Meniptttios, to discover 
these quarries, when the Auresians, by order of 
Mettius Bufus, quarried for our Krestid father- 
land.” 

Mettius Bufus was prefect of Egypt in the 
reign of Domitian, and the Auresians may have 
been Numidians from the Auresian mountains, 
now Aur6s above Lerabessa in Algeria. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Boyal Academy will open to the public, 
as usual, on the first Monday of May. The 
private view is on Friday of this week, and the 
banquet (with Sir J. E. Millais in the chair), on 
Saturday. 

Other exhibitions to open next week are: 
« Fair Children,” at the Grafton Galleries; “ A 
Cruise in the Mediterranean,” by Mr. Tristram 
Ellis, at the Japanese Gallery, New Bond- 
street, and “ Two Years’ Work in the Lands of 
Shakspeare and Dante,” by Mr. E. Wake 
Cook, at Messrs. Tokina’ Gallery, Great 
Portman-street. 

We may also mention that there is now on 
view, in the gallery of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, Savile-row, an exhibition of the art 
of ancient Egypt. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch will shortly pub¬ 
lish a Catalogue of all the coins, both silver 
and copper, struck by the Achaian League, 
compiled by Major-General M. G. Clerk. It 
will be illustrated with thirteen; copper plates 
of 311 coins, and one plate of monograms, 130 
in number. The Catalogue will contain 
detailed descriptions of 323 silver and 120 
copper coins of the League, marking 238 
coins mentioned in the Catalogue of Prof. B. 
Weil, of Berlin. There will also be the follow¬ 
ing tables: (1) List of towns of the League of 
which coins are not known; (2) list of symbols 
found on the League coins, showing towns to 
which they are attributed; (3) list of proper 
names, showing the towns on coins of which 
they are found. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish 
The Wild Flowers Painting Book, by Mr. F. E. 
Hulme, in six parts. The work will contain 
outlines of the flowers, with blank space for 
drawing and instructions for painting. 

The second general meeting of the Boyal 
Society of Antiquaries of ireland will be 
held next week at Kilkenny and Waterford, 
with an excursion to Dungarvan. Among the 
papers to be read is one on ‘ 1 The Irish St. 
Patrick or ‘Floreat Bex’ Coinage,” by Mr. 
W. Frazer, who will give reasons for connect¬ 
ing this coinage with Lord Glamorgan’s 
attempt to levy troops in Ireland for Charles I. 

Dr. Bichard Mother, the author of the 
History of Modern Painting, which Messrs. 
Henry & Co. are now publishing, has 
resigned his post as keeper of the prints at 
the Munich Pinakothek, in order to take up the 
chair of art history at the Boyal University of 
Breslau. 

An International Art Exhibition was opened 
at Venice, on Monday of this week, by 


the Sling and Queen of Italy. The follow¬ 
ing British artists are represented: Sir E. 
Burne-Jones, Henry Coleman, the Hon. John 
Collier, Henry Davis, Melton Fisher, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward Hughes, Prof. Herkomer, 
WilTia.ni Hulton, Holman Hunt, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, William Logsdail, Sir J ohn Milla i s , 
Miss Clara Montalba, Walter Ouless, Alfred 
Parsons, Briton Biviere, Alma Tadema, and 
G. F. Watts. 

The April number of the Reliquary and 
Illustrated Archaeologist (Bemrose) contains two 
interesting papers. Mr. Miller Christy writes 
on “ Deneholes,” with special reference to the 
systematic exploration of those in Hangman’s 
Wood, conducted a few years ago by the 
Essex Field Club. As is well known, the 
results were negative; and Mr. Christy has no 
theory of his own to offer. This paper is most 
instructively illustrated; as also is the other 
one to which we would call attention, on 

Bomano-British Articles recently added to 
the Museum at Devizes,” by Mr. Edward H. 
Goddard. The most curious of these objects are: 
what certainly seems to be the catch of some¬ 
thing like a cross-bow, made of bone; and a 
small iron key—both apparently of Boman 
date. Among the smaller notes we may 
mention: an account of the recent discovery of 
an apse at Durham cathedral; a pre-Beforma- 
tion chalice in the Isle of Man; and a highly 
decorative key of a church-chest, probably of 
the fourteenth century. Finally, we have a 
classified bibliography—which leaves something 
to be desired—of archaeological publications 
issued during the past year. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoademie dee 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Beinach read a paper 
upon the representation of female nudity in 
Greek and Eastern art. His main object was 
to disprove the generally received theory, that 
nudity in classic art is ultimately derived from 
a Babylonian source, the image of the goddess 
Istar. He maintained that there was no nude 
divinity in the Babylonian pantheon. Istar, 
as a warrior goddess, is represented clothed 
and in armour; if Bhe disrobes herself for her 
descent into hell, that is her humiliation. On 
the other hand, there have been found, in the 
Archipelago and at Troy, dating from abont 
1200 B.C., statuettes of nude females; and a 
very ancient tumulus in Thrace has furnished 
a similar example. We know that there 
existed at the same period in the Greek islands 
statues of women of life-size, one of which is 
now preserved at Athens. M. Beinach sug¬ 
gested that some of these statues might have 
been carried up from the coast by a _ Baby¬ 
lonian conqueror, and then become objeots of 
worship. In this way he would explain the 
presence on cylinders of a nude goddess, who 
is sometimes placed upon a pedestal. It was, 
then, from prehistoric Greece that the type of 
nude divinities penetrated to Babylonia ;the 
same type maintained itself in Phoenicia, 
whence it passed back to historic Greece, and 
so to Borne. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
collection’ of Greek coins belonging to the 
Earl of Ashburnham. Most of them are in 
the finest condition ; some ara extremely rare ; 
and many have the additional advantage of 
possessing a pedigree from historic cabinets. 
The catalogue has been prepared with unusual 
care, and is illustrated with five autotype 
plates. We may specially mention an example 
of the Syracusan dekadrachm, of the Euainetos 
type, but with the legend A0AA written large 
on the reverse, which was first described from 
a new find by Mr. Arthur J. Evans four years 
ago. Other pieces believed to be unpublished 
or unique are: a didrachm of Telia, a stater of 
Croton, a hemidrachm of Leontini and Catana, 
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a Rhodian stater of Philip II., a stater of 
Abdera, a trihemiobol of Phalanna, and a 
hemidraohm of Neandria. We may also 
mention a series of the eleetrom coinage of 
tfytilene. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT CONCERTS. 

The Wagner Concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday, April 25, was of special interest, 
owingto the first appearanoe in this country of 
Herr Hermann Levi, whose fame as a conductor 
is of long standing: he has held his post at 
Munich for nearly a quarter of a century. For 
years we have reoognised in Herr Richter a 
conductor of exceptional skill and power. 
Recently, however, Mr. A. Bchulz-Ourtius 
introduced Herr F. Mottl, of Garlaruhe; and 
now he has persuaded Herr Levi to pay us a 
visit, and the great merit of both nas been 
readily acknowledged. But the oordial wel¬ 
come granted to these two conductors does not, 
in any way, betoken less esteem for Riohter. 
All three men wield the baton in an able 
manner; but each possesses individuality, and 
is, therefore, in his own way interesting. 
Mottl and Levi are more demonstrative than 
Richter, but that is entirely a matter of 
temperament. (From early reoollectiona of 
Wagner as a oonauctor—not the Wagner of the 
Albert Hall in 1877—we believe that Levi most 
resembles him.) There will, of course, be differ¬ 
ences of opinion; some will prefer the one, some 
the other. But the English publio will never 
forget the long steady service rendered by 
Riohter in the cause of Wagner. Now the publio 
takes interest, not always intelligent, in the 
master, while his opponents no longer venture to 
writ e about him as they did twenty years ago; 
to plead his cause was therefore not so easy 
when Richter first came among us as it is 
now. Mottl and Levi are reaping the fruits 
of Richter’s sowing. The performance of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture under Levi at the 
Queen’s Hall was highly characteristic; but the 
delioate, picturesque rendering of the “Sieg¬ 
fried ” Idyll made a greater impression on us. 
The “Parsifal” Prelude was finely played, 
yet it was not an ideal performance. The second 
part of the programme, after the manner of a 
Richter programme, was devoted to Beethoven, 
and the Symphony in A was given with striking 
effect: the reading was full of life and enthu¬ 
siasm. Fraulein Teraina, who has a powerful 
voice and dramatic style, sang “ Dich, theuere 
Halle” from ‘'Tannhauser, and the “Invo¬ 
cation to Hope ” from “ Fidelio,” but was less 
successful in the latter. The Philharmonic 
pitch wm probably the cause of some imperfect 
intonation. 

Miss Edith Green gave an orchestral concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
principal feature of the programme was a 
Symphony in D, in illustration of a poem from 
Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise. The 
lady is young and ambitious; she has imagina¬ 
tion, and a certain feeling for contrast; as yet, 
however, she is unable successfully to realise 
her good intentions. The work was well given, 
under the direction of Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann. 

Miss Frida Sootta gave an excellent perform¬ 
ance of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor 
at the Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday 
evening. The third movement certainly lacked 
vigour, but the first was brilliantly played, and 
the lovely slow movement was interpreted with 

S eat feeling, yet without a trace of affectation. 

r. David Bispham sang well in Lysiart’s 
scena from Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” though not 
with sufficient dramatic power. The instru¬ 
mental music included Sir A. Sullivan’s Overture 
to the seoond part of his Oratorio, “ The Light 
of the World,” and the “ Walkiirenritt,” of 
which rather a coarse reading was given. The 


“ Symphonic Fantastique,” of Berlioz was 
heard at the Philharmonic for the first time. 
The last movement was the best rendered; the 
' Ball Scene ” lacked French grace and 
brilliancy; the Scdne aux Champs, charm 
and delicacy; and the Marche au Supplies, 
gradation of movement and tone. Berlioz’ 
work has its strong and its weak points; and 
if the rendering be not of the finest, the latter 
are apt to be first noticed. 

Dr. Otto Neitzel played a Sonata in D flat 
by F. W. Rust, at his fourth recital at Steinway 
Hall, on Thursday afternoon, also movements 
from other Sonatas. We alluded a short time 
ago to this oo m poser, in connexion with a 
>amphlet written by Dr. Erioh Prieger of Bonn, 
lust died nine days before Beethoven’s first 
Sonatas (Op. 2) appeared in print, and his music, 
in many ways remarkable, often reminds us of 
the Bonn master—so muoh, indeed, that Dr. 
Prieger has described Rust as a “predecessor 
of Beethoven.” The Beethovenish character 
of the middle, slow, movement of the Sonata 
played by Dr. Neitzel is marked. Of the other 
movements, the “ Wehklage ” from another 
Sonata, is a striking piece of music, one that 
seems to belong to the nineteenth, rather than 
to the eighteenth century. Dr. Neitzel gave 
an intelligent and sympathetic rendering of 
this Rust music. J. S. Shedlook. 


MR. AUOVST MANNS. 

A reception in honour of Mr. August Manns, 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday, was held 
at the Grafton Galleries on Tuesday evening. 
A congratulatory address was presented by Sir 
George Grove, calling attention to the splendid 
services rendered by Mr. Manns during nearly 
forty years. Of these services the catalogue, 
just printed, of the principal instrumental 
and choral works performed at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, from October 1855 to 
May 1895, gives striking evidence. Sir 
George referred particularly to the attitude 
taken by Mr. Manns towards British music 
and British musicians. Though German by 
birth, Mr. Manns has, in fact, done more for 
native art than any other musician, or body of 
musicians, in this country. And the encourage¬ 
ment thus given has borne good fruit; English 
musical art now stands higher than ever. This 
was a feature in Mr. Manns’ long career well 
worthy of emphasis; but allusion was also 
made to the “exalted artistic standard " 
always maintained at the Palace Concerts, and 
to the many important foreign works intro¬ 
duced there for the first time. From an 
educational point of view, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the good resulting from Mr. 
Manns’ efforts. Sir George Grove, “ the oldest 
friend ” of the veteran conductor, was certainly 
the best man to present the address. He spoke 
of the “honour and benefit of working by his 
side for so many years.” All possible credit is 
due to Mr. Manns for the able manner in which 
he has discharged, and still continues to dis¬ 
charge, his duties; yet the sympathy, 
enthusiasm, and assistance of Sir George should 
not be forgotten. Union is strength: the one 
wielded me Mton; the other, the pen. The 
valuable analyses contributed by Mr. A. C. 
Barry also deserve mention. Mr. Manns’ reply 
to the address was short, simple, and character¬ 
istic : he was evidently much touched by the 
oordial reoeption given him. 

There was a large gathering present, including 
nearly all prominent musicians, and many men 
eminent in art and literature. The success of 
the evening was in great measure due to the 
industry and courtesy of the honorary secretary, 
Mr. H. Klein. A programme-book contained 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Manns, and a 
concise tribute of praise from the pen of Mr. 
\ J. Bennett. 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. New Edition. 
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LITERATURE. 

Recollections of a Military Life. By General 
Sir John Adye. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

I have read this volume with ho ordinary 
pleasure and profit. Sir John Adye is not 
a great soldier, though he has had a 
distinguished career in arms; but he fulfils 
the ideal of an excellent British offioer. He 
is versed in the details of his mighty arm; 
has a true military eye and strong common 
sense; has given proof of skill and resource 
in the field; is utterly devoid of rodomon¬ 
tade and swagger, common faults in the 
“beaux sabreurs” of France; above all, 
he has shown, like the warriors of Borne, of 
whom Agrioola was the most perfect type, 
the faculty of understanding subject races, 
of perceiving how they should be ruled and 
managed, and of sympathising with their 
tendencies and ways, which Bntish soldiers 
of note have not always possessed. These 
reminiscences extend over more than sixty 
years; they comprise a record of mani¬ 
fold service, with a large experience of 
military affairs in the East, and in several 
parts of our empire. The sketches of the 
Crimean War are hardly novel or striking; 
but they oontain particulars that deserve 
attention. The account of one or two 
scenes of the great Indian Mutiny is graphic, 
and vividly recalls those days; the same 
may be said of other passages of Indian 
warfare, and especially of the description of 
the campaign of Tel el-Kebir, an intelligent 
and well-told narrative. There is also an 
interesting chapter on Gibraltar, and on the 
associations relating to the plaice; and the 
author’s views on the reforms in our army 
which have taken place in the last twenty- 
five years, and on the organisation of our 
national forces, if perhaps questionable in 
some respects, are instructive, and will 
repay study. What has struck me most, 
however, in the work is the excellence 
of Sir John Adye’a judgment in the policy 
he advocates for our Indian Empire—his true 
perception of the causes of the outbreak of 
1857, the soundness of his conclusions as to 
the true modes of government and adminis¬ 
tration in Indian affairs, of ruling the 
dependent' millions in the great Peninsula. 
His reflections on this subject breathe the 
same spirit as those of Wellington in his 
Indian Despatches. 

Sir John was born in 1820, and became a 
oadet at Woolwioh when in his fourteenth 
year. He passed his examination with 
credit, and is over modest in his remark 
“that there was fortunately no competition 
iu those days.” A passage in his life at 
Woolwioh may appear strange to the 
generation that has since grown up; but 


challenges to fight duels were not wholly 
unknown among the youth of these 
islands fifty years ago: I well recollect one 
myself when a schoolboy. 

.“The head of my room was the late General 
William Gardner, R.A. He was at that time 
about twenty-one years of age, and having 
quarrelled with another cadet, whs was a good 
fighter with his fists, a meeting was arranged 

in the racquet court.I, as junior of the 

room, was ordered to prepare the bullets for 

the duel.These serious preparations led 

to some arrangement, and the affair never 
came off.” 

The first years of young Adye’s service 
were the piping times of the long peace; 
promotion in the Artillery was extremely 
slow. Many Peninsula men held oommands 
in the army when the expedition to the Crimea 
began; indeed, Lord Raglan had distin- 

f uished himself at Waterloo. Adye was a 
rigade-Major at the opening of the cam 
paign: his reminiscences of it are of real 
value, for he was a good dealin Lord Raglan’s 
confidence, and evidently acquitted himself 
very well. Einglake’s invectives against 
St. Arnaud are unfair. The Marshal was 
a prey to cruel disease, but, at the last 
moment, he feared the projected descent: 

“Admiral Dundas visited St. Arnaud, who, 
at the time, was very ill and in great pain, 
and unable to converse. He handed the 
Admiral a paper without signature, in which 
it was urged that it would be too hazardous to 
land in the face of a powerful enemy having a 
numerous cavalry.” 


the faulty military system and improvidence 
at home. Lord Baglan felt bitterly the 
clamour that hounded him down: “He 
replied, smiling, perhaps rather bitterly, 
‘ Return home! I shall never return home. 
Why, I should be stoned to death before I 
could get to Stanhope-street.’ ” 

This volume dwells on the operations 
against Sebastopol, but hardly notices the 
vigour and skill of the defence. Sir John 
sooffs at Louis Napoleon’s idea, that the 
Russians should have been attacked in the 
field, and the siege turned into a mere block¬ 
ade ; but this plan was correct in principle, bad 
as plans formed at a distance are. Like 
many soldiers, ho rather admires Pelissier; 
but Pelissier made very grave mistakes, as 
Lord Raglan very well knew. All that oan 
be said is, that he dung to Sebastopol 
tenaciously, as a hound to its prey; and 
this was better than hesitation in command 
due to the Emperor’s and Oanrobert’s dis¬ 
putes. Sir John tells us some curious 
anecdotes about this rugged and plain- 
spoken soldier, for which I must refer to his 
narrative. Sebastopol was a mere ruin 
when it fell at last. Moltke was doubtless 
right in observing that had Russia not been 
exhausted, the gain was simply nothing. 
This, indeed, was admitted Dy Pelissier 
himself. 

“The oorner occupied by the allied armies 
formed a bad base for operations in the field. 
Marshal Pelissier, obstinate and determined as 
ever, would have none of it, and wrote to Paris: • 

* Thank God, it is not difficulties which frighten 


Adye differs from Hamley and the best me .But here the situation is not the 


authorities in thinking that the attack at 
the Alma was rightly conceived: it appears 
probable that had a great effort been made 
by the allied left and left centre the 
Russians, very inferior in numbers as they 
were, would have been driven towards the 
sea, under the fire of the allied fleets. Sir 
John repeats the old story of line against 
column. These formations have become a 
thing of the past, but it was the Roman 
legion against the Greek phalanx over again: 
the extended, but thin, front prevailed 
over the dense mass, but only because it 
contained the more steady troops: 

“ As the English line approaohed the 
Russian columns, its formation — straggling 
and irregular as it was—enabled it to open 
a continuous line of fire. The enemy’s forces 
oould be seen opening out and endeavouring 
to deploy; but it was too late—our regiments 
were down upon them. Then the Russian 
masses began to shake.” 

Adye says that Sir John Burgoyne ad 
vised the march to the south uf Sebastopol, 
leaving the north behind; this, as I 
recollect, has not been stated before. But 
it is well known that Burgoyne per¬ 
ceived from the first, with more insight 
than the French engineers, that the 
Malakoff was the key of the fortress. 
Adye dwells at length on the vicissitudes 
of the great siege; but I can only touch on 
a few points in the narrative. He rather 
blames Nolan for the fate of the heroic Six 
Hundred; he shows clearly how a mistake 
of Soimonoff perhaps saved the Allies at 
Inkermann, magnificent as were the deeds 
of our infantry. He describes the horrors 
of the winter of 1854-5 ; but exculpates 
Lord Raglan, certainly less to blame than 


same. I see the obstacles, but I do not perceive 
the suocess, nor even the hope of it.’ ” 

The siege, in fact, wore out the strength of 
Russia, and the power of the Allies at sea 
deoided the contest; but their strategy from 
first to last is not to be admired. They 
might have been discomfited had the Czar 
made a great and desperate effort. 

Adye was in India from 1857 to 1866, 
during the Mutiny and the period that 
followed. He was not present at Delhi or 
Lucknow. He served under Windham at 
Oawnpore, and speaks highly of an offioer 
at the time maligned. His chief military 
occupation in those years was the reorgani¬ 
sation, as supreme director of the artillery 
force, of the Indian armies. This required 
much discernment and tact, but he acquitted 
himself well in a difficult task. His remi¬ 
niscences of India—beside a chapter on 
a “ little war ” along the Afghan frontier, 
which cost much treasure and many valuable 
lives—are, however, of an interest of a 
different kind. Adye belongs to the school 
of right-minded Englishmen—the Duke and 
the Lawrences were the leaders of these— 
who have always perceived that in our rule 
in India a policy of justice and conciliation, 
of avoiding shocking feelings of race and 
caste, of keeping English arroganoe and 
oppression down, of making our yoke in 
India as easy as possible, Bhould be the 
object pursued by our statesmen. All that 
he has written on this subject is very good; 
but I can do little more than refer to his 
work. The following, on the causes which 
made the Sepoys and large parts of India 
disloyal, illustrates the just and intelligent 
turn of his mind: 

Our intentions throughout were, doubtless, 
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good. We introduced sound laws (or the 
people, though not, perhaps, always in accord¬ 
ance with their customs and prejudices. We 
also gave them security of life and property, 
such as they had not enjoyed for oenturies; 
■ml to some extent we promoted education 
and commerce and more general prosperity. 
These benefits are by no means ignored. But, 
on the other hand, in our advance across the 
great continent, we had dethroned kings, upset 
hereditary prinoes, and had removed from 
positions oi authority not only men of high 
oaste, great possessions, and ancient lineage, 
but also men of vast influence, religious and 
other, and often of great ability and courage. 
These all found themselves pushed aside and 
superseded, while the various races of people, 
Hindu and Mohammedan, constantly perceived 
that their ancient leaders were gone, but that 
their new governors were aliens in race, re¬ 
ligion, language, and customs.” 

This passage, too, as what ought to be 
our policy in India at this day, is wise and 
enlightened: 

“We have given the people internal peace, 
sound laws, and safety of life and property, 
such as they have never enjoyed before; but we 
cannot stand still. Enlightenment and the 
diffusion of what is called education are gravely 
affecting the character of the people; and it is 
not sufficient to guarantee them a mere peaceful 
existence: we must look forward to the results 
as they develop, and as we commenced by a 
bold policy to subjugate avast continent, so we 
must equally boldly be prepared to trust the 
people, and gradually to elevate ranks and 
classes to take part in the political, civil, and 
'military events as they arise. By consistently 
and courageously following out suoh a policy, 
we shall present a noble spectacle to the world 
of a great, prosperous, and, what is more, an 
enduring empire established by England in 
the East. We have, indeed, but one course to 
pursue.” 

Sir John, on his return to England, was 
an able assistant of Mr. Cardwell in the 
great questions of reform in our army 
arising after the war of 1870-71. Mr. Card¬ 
well’s views have not been fully carried out; 
in the highest departments of the service 
there is much to find fault with. 

“The War Offioe is now divided into two 
branches: the one military, with great responsi¬ 
bilities ; the other civil and financial, with great 
power. In my judgment, should war ooour, 
suoh a system would inevitably break down at 
once. . . . Lord Harrington’s Commission 

consider that the present organisation of the 
War Offioe is defective in principle, and then 
go on to recommend that the heads of depart¬ 
ments should be directly associated with the 
Minister for War—in short, a board of offioers, 
suoh as now exist at the Admiralty.” 

Adye is a great admirer of short service 
and of our present system of military 
reserves: he adduces valuable proofs on the 
subject. But he does not point out that 
our arrangements are a caricature of those 
of Germany and France—the base of the 
edifice, conscription, being absent. We do 
not obtain the best men as officers, for the 
learned professions draw off these; our 
existing military organisation has left us 
weaker, compared with other Powers, than 
we have been for a century. 

Adye was Governor of Woolwich from 
1875 to 1880, when he was made Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance, having previously 
devoted much attention to the great question 
of modern artillery, as to which he evidently 


dung to muzzle loaders to the last. He has 
given us an excellent chapter on the Afghan 
War of 1878. He examines the subject of 
the advance of Bussia towards India, and 
is convinced that it ought not to cause us 
alarm; and he deprecates meddling and 
worrying in Afghan affairs, here again 
following the Duke and the Lawrences: 

“Our polity should be one of conciliation 
and of subsidies; and although in dealing with 
half-civilised chiefs and tribes the beneficial 
results are achieved slowly, still, year by year, 
a patient and forbearing policy will bear good 
fruit, and, indeed, is now doing so in a marked 
degree. . . . Our principle for years past 
has been that Afghanistan should be strong, 
friendly, and independent.” 

Sir John was with Lord Wolseley in the 
campaign of Tel el-Kebir, in what capacity 
does not exactly appear. His account of 
that passage of arms is the best we have 
read. Lord Wolseley may not be a great 
captain, for he has never been tried in 
European warfare; but on this occasion he 
showed marked ability, first in turning to 
account the base of the sea, and in taking 
the true stategic line ; and secondly, in 
annihilating his defeated enemy, conduct 
which explodes the dictum of Moltke, that 
operations like these are the mere “ thoughts 
of novices,” such novices, forsooth, as the 
conqueror of Jena. Adye was made Governor 
of Gibraltar after this campaign. His 
account of the fortress is good and in¬ 
structive. He decidedly advocates our 
retention of the key of the Mediterranean: 

Oo the whole, although the position of 
Gibraltar may not be in all respects an ideal 
one, its general conditions remain very much 
as they always have been; and to a great naval, 
colonial, and commercial nation suoh as Great 
Britain, it is of the highest value, not only in 
war, but also in peace.” 

The anecdotes ia this volume are many, 
but I can only find space for two. The 
following illustrates the distinction between 
the temper of the Celt and of the Teuton in 
war: 

“One Frenoh soldier, looking over the 
parapet, said to his comrade, ‘ Alphonse, £tes 
vous pr£t ? ’ ‘Oui, mon ami, toujours pret.’ 
‘ Et bfen ! allons faire la guerre ; ’ they both 
jumped up and fired away through the loop¬ 
holes at the Busnans.An English 

soldier coming on duty was heard to say to 
his comrade, * Well, Jim, what’s the orders at 
this post ? ’ Jim replied, ‘ Why, the orders is 
you’re never to leave it till you’re killed, and if 
you see any other man leaving it, you’re to kill 
him.’ ” 

I have outrun my limits, and can only 
add that this record of the life and service 
of an excellent, modest, and just minded 
soldier is rich in interest of many kinds. 

William O’Ooknob Mobris. 


Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

These poems, if I mistake not, have been 
promised for a year or two, and looked 
forward to with great interest by a good 
many people: particularly by the widening 
circle to whom they are dedicated — the 
Wykehamical body. Some of them have 
already seen the light: the dedicatory 
poom entitled “Winchester”; the ad¬ 


mirable verses (pp. 7-9) called “ In Fal¬ 
mouth Harbour ” ; the lines on “ The 
Statue of King Charles at Charing; Cross ” 
(pp. 12,13); “ Oxford Nights” (pp. 87-9)— 
these, at all events, seem to me familiar, 
and doubtless some others ought to be so. 
But still, most of the book will be new to 
every reader of it, and all of it to a great 
many ; nor do I think that it will be a 
disappointment to any. If I may be allowed 
to give a general opinion in a form aa little 
contentious as possible, I should say that 
Mr. Johnson is a better writer of verse than 
of prose: the polyglot allusivenees of his 
book on Thomas Hardy seems to me a real 
fault, to which I find no counterpart in his 
verses. But then one must remember that 
the art of good prose is subtie and laborious 
to almost every one; while that of verse is, 
to certain minds—Mr. Johnson’s is one of 
them—comparatively easy. 

On one point of usage, Mr. Johnson or 
any other man may, of course, claim to be 
law to himself. His dedication and the 
dedicatory poem that immediately follows 
it commend his verses to that fervently 
patriotic, but not, perhaps, acutely poetic 
community, the past and present members 
of an ancient public school. That is well 
and touching; but it is with a sort of 
bewilderment that one finds most of the 
other poems—there are between eighty and 
ninety in all—headed with personal dedica¬ 
tions to various friends. I can well believe 
that many, perhaps most, poems have this 
personal element about them, and that the 
knowledge that it is so may be very accept¬ 
able to a friend. But that such pleasure 
can be increased by the communication of 
the secret to the outside world, sure to 
exercise a languid and futile curiosity upon 
it, I find hard to believe. Mr. Johnson 
knows all about “ the precept of silenoe ” : 
it is difficult to read the exquisite little 
poem called by that name (p. 20) without 
wishing that the feeling of the last stanza 
had been applied to literature and curbed 
these multifarious dedications: 

“ Some players upon plaintive atrioga 
Publish their wistfiUaesa abroad : 

1 have not spoken of these things, 

Sjlvo to one man, and unto God.” 

In endeavouriog to estimate the poetic 
merit of the volume, I must perforce put 
aside the purely theological or devotional 
poems interspersed throughout. Such poems 
as that on p. 99, and that on p. 81, and 
others resembling them, are naturally, by 
the author, judged by an incommunicable 
canon. There is much to be said, I think, 
in favour of collecting poems of thin type, 
rather than interspersing them among others 
of a different note. But here also, I have 
no doubt, Mr. Johnson will not regard me 
as demurring to his freedom in the matter, 
nor as suffering under a querulous influenza 
of odium theologicum. I take no sort of 
exception to the poemB, but only doubt 
about their “ setting.” 

That the rest of the poems are of very 
various merit goes without saying. That 
they have been thoroughly sifted, wheat 
from chaff, one feels it hard to believe, 
when one finds so poor a piece of work as 
“A Song of Israel” (p. 66) actually side 
by side with “The Dark Angel,” a poem 
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of quite extraordinary power, describing 
the “ venomous spirit,” the haunting cynical 
counterpart of every human fancy and 
aspiration, the dark angel with the “ aching 
lust to rid the world of penitence.” It is 
too long to quote in its fulness—but the 
last two stanzas form a very striking dose: 

“ Dark angel, with thine aching lust! 

Of two defeats, of two despairs, 

Less dread, a change to drifting dust, 
Than thine eternity of cares. 

Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 

Dark angel! triumph oyer me : 

Lonely, unto the Lone 1 go; 

Divine, to the Divinity.” 

But the extract does not really do it justice; 
the power is in the whole poem. 

But if I were bidden to choose the most 
perfect and enjoyable verses in the book, I 
would unhesitatingly vote for “ Sertorius ” 
(p. 112-114). Mr. Johnson has done real 
poetic justice to that strangely attractive 
figure, to his romantic resolve, and the 
curious legend that clings round his memory. 
I am sure that readers of the Academy will 
be glad to see even fragmentary extracts of 
this touching poem: 

“ Beyond the straits of Hercules, 

Behold ! the strange Hesperian seas, 

A glittering waste at break of dawn : 

High on the westward plunging prow, 

What dreams are on thy spirit now, 

Sertorius of the milk-white fawn ? 

" Hot sorrow, to have done with home ! 

The mourning destinies of Rome 
Have exiled Rome's last hope with thee: 

Nor dost thou think on thy lost 8pain. 

What stirs thee on the unknown main P 
What wile thou from the virgin sea P 

“ Hailed by the faithless voice of Spain, 

The lightning warrior come swain, 

Where wilt thou seek the flash of swords, 
Voyaging toward the set of sun P 
Though Rome the splendid Bast hath won, 

Here thon wilt find no Roman lords .... 

“ Nay ! this thy secret will must be. 

Over the visionary sea, 

Thy sails are set for perfect rest: 

Surely thy pure and holy fawn 
Hath whispered of an ancient lawn, 

Far hidden down the solemn West. 

“ A gracious pleasanuce of calm things; 

There rose-leaves fall by rippling springs: 

And captains of the older time, 

Touched with mild light, or gently sleep, 

Or in the orchard shadows keep 

Old friendships of the golden prime .... 

“ Dreams ! for they slew thee: Dreams! they lured 
Thee down to death and doom assured: 

And we were proud to fall with thee. 

Now, shadows of the men we were, 

Westward indeed we voyage here 
Unto the end of all the sea. 

“ Woe! for the fatal festal board: 

Woe! for the signal of the sword. 

The wine-cup dashed upon the ground: 

We are but sad, eternal ghoets, 

Passing far off from human ooasts, 

To the wan land eternal bound.” 

One or two modern influences show them¬ 
selves In the style of that; but the vision 
is Mr. Johnson’s own, and it is surely a 
noble one. Here, at all events, and in 
one or two other poems, he shakes off the 
burden of too much introspection. There 
is, perhaps, equal, or even superior, power 
iu two other and longer poems—“ Gwynedd” 
and “A Oornish Night ” (pp. 22-30)—but, 
deeply as I admire them, their subjective 
note fails to fascinate in the same degree as 
“ Sertorius ” does. 


Beyond doubt, Mr. Johnson is a careful 
craftsman of his verses; unless I am mis¬ 
taken, there is hardly a weak rhyme or a 
prosy cadence—though there are some few 
fantastic ones: this is to serve the Muse 
loyally. He will, no doubt, go bis own 
way, mainly indifferent to uninspired 
criticism. Bat the impression his book 
leaves on one reader’s mind is this : that 
his longer poems are better than his 11 short 
swallow-flights of song ” ; that he is at his 
best when he is most forgetful of his own 
personality. May not this point to a fresh 
task for him ? May not dramatic writing 
be, what dramatic reading has so often 
been, the proper cure for too much “ sub¬ 
jectivity,” too much pre-occupation with 
theology (authorised or unauthorised), too 
fretful a consciousness of one’s own im¬ 
mortal soul? 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


The Sceptics of the Old Testament: Job, 

Koheletb, Agur. By E. J. Dillon. 

(Isbister.) 

Db. Dillon seems afraid lest the word 
“ sceptics ” in his title should give offenee; 
but we are disposed to doubt whether he 
need cherish such an apprehension. It is 
uite conceivable that a book entitled “ The 
oeptics of the Old Testament ” might be 
concerned with the history of those whose 
doubt or disbelief was followed by dis¬ 
astrous consequences, or with sceptics whose 
scepticism was bat temporary, liko that of 
the author of the seventy-third Psalm, and, 
according to some interpreters, that of the 
author of Ecclesiastes. The word “ scepti¬ 
cism,” moreover, is not necessarily of sinister 
meaning; and there is no valid reason why 
honest doubt and inquiry, or even the 
(Tiatftpoiv immla commended by the Greek 
poet, should not have as good a claim to a 
place in the canon of inspiration as impre¬ 
catory psalms or certain prudential maxims 
included in the Book of Proverbs. So far 
we make no objection. But when we read, 
also oit the title-page, with reference to 
Job, Eceleeiastes, and the thirtieth chapter 
of the Proverbs, that Dr. Dillon presents 
us with an “ English text translated for 
the first time from the primitive Hebrew 
as restored on the basis of recent philo¬ 
logical discoveries,” the statement is fitted 
to excite astonishment. If, as is not 
unlikely, the reader desires a closer ac¬ 
quaintance with this “ primitive Hebrew,” 
we are afraid that he will be disappointed. 
At least, we have not met with any indica¬ 
tion of the place where it is to be found; 
and, notwithstanding Dr. Dillon’s assertion 
that it has been now “translated for the 
first time,” we are inclined to be “ sceptical ” 
even as to its existenoe. 

The Contemporary Review for February of 
last year contained an article by Dr. Dillon 
entitled “ Ecclesiastes and Buddhism”—in 
great measure included in the present work. 
Apart from its literary ability, the chief 
reason for the attention accorded to that 
article was its presentation in English of 
P/of. Bickell’s theory concerning the manner 
in which the text of Ecclesiastes became so 
singularly disordered as he alleges it to be. 
Of this disorder—the existence of which ( 


some eritios do not allow—Dr. Dillon uses 
such expressions as “ the* irrelevancy of 
which is suggestive of the ravings of a 
delirious fever-patient,” “ the incoherent 
ravings of a disordered mind,” “ argument 
which made Tenterden Steeple the cause of 
Goodwin Sands,” &c. For this supposed 
disorder, which other scholars regard as the 
fruit of mere sciolism, Prof. Bickell in¬ 
vented an ingenious hypothetical cause. 
He supposed that Ecclesiastes was originally 
written in the codex or book-form adopted 
in modern times; that the leaves became 
loose and detached; were then picked up 
and put together again without reference to 
the original order. Prof. Biekell added— 
and the addition, though eubordinate, was 
very necessary—that tne text had suffered 
from interpolations introduced into it at 
various times and for various reasons. 
Enringer, however, in his treatise on the 
text of Ecclesiastes, aptly proposes what may 
be regarded as “ the previous question 
Is there any probability that the oodex form 
would be employed for a literary manuscript 
at so early a date as Bickell’s theory requires ?, 
To this question he answers, that it is in the 
highest degree improbable that any other 
than the usual roll-form would be employed. 
And he alludes to the fact, without, how¬ 
ever, laying undue stress upon it, that the 
place of Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament 
is in the section known as “The five 
rolls.” Certainly the codex or modern 
book-form had not come into vogue for 
literary works even as late as the time of 
Martial (towards the end of the first century). 
Otherwise it is probable that, for con¬ 
venience sake, this form would have been 
adopted iu the ease of short poems like. 
Martial’s Epigrams. But these we know,, 
from his express statements, were published 
on papyrus rolls with umbilici and frontes 
pumicatae. Dr. Dillon gives os neither 
proof nor probable evidence as to the 
codex form being employed in the case of 
Ecclesiastes. We are to be content, it, 
seems, with Prof. Bickell’s worse than 
rickety hypothesis, propped up by other, 
hypotheses equally unreliable, with respect 
to additions and interpolations. Yet such, 
evidently, are the “ recent philological dis¬ 
coveries ” on which is based the “ primitive 
Hebrew ” text of Eoclesiastes now “ trans¬ 
lated for the first time” into English by- 
Dr. Dillon. 

Of the places where the present text is 
said to be disordered, considerations of space 
forbid us to notioe more than one. Dr. 
Dillon says: 

“ Chap. x. 1 in the present text is wholly 
corrupt, owing to the oircumstanoe that several 
interpolations were inserted in it at a later date. 
Now a little reflection suffioes to show that 
these additions consist of words taken from 
chap. vii. 1." 

As to “several interpolations” being in¬ 
serted in x. 1, it may be said that in the 
two verses cited there are only two identical 
words to be found in both. These words 
are shemen “ oil ” or “ ointment ” and maveth 
“death.” If “these additions" were re¬ 
moved from x. 1 what remains would be. 
nonsense. Moreover, the alleged “ later - 
date ” of “ interpolation ” must have been 
before the Septuagint translation was made. 
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And, finally, bojih verses are in their right 
places in the present text, notwithstanding 
any difficulty which either the one or the 
other may present. The damage wrought 
by creatures so small and insignificant as 
“dead flies” (x. 1) clearly resembles the 
evil spoken ot in the previous verse (ix. 18) 
as done by “ one sinner,” who can “ destroy 
muoh good.” 

The seeming want of method in Eooleai- 
astes resembles the language of the book, 
in marking an approach to Rabbinism. The 
author of Ecclesiastes, like the Rabbinical 
writers, delights in subtleties of connexion 
and seemingly sharp transitions. Probably, 
as Prof. Cornill observes, he did not even 
desire to give a formal system of doctrine, 
and it is not for us to try to put him in a 
strait jacket ( Zwangsjacke ). 

When Dr. Dillon treats of the Buddhism 
of Ecclesiastes he apparently leaves the 
company of his friend Prof. Bickell. “I 
cannot,” he says, “ divest myBelf of the 
notion that Koheleth was acquainted, and 
to some extent imbued, with the doctrines 
of Gautama Buddha.” Koheleth is sup 
posed to have written in Alexandria, and 
there to have imbibed the Buddhist doctrine. 
But, in accordance with what has just been 
said, the affinities of Ecclesiastes are with 
Palestinian Rabbinism. The book displays 
no impress of Alexandrianism. Whether 
Buddhism did or did not at an early 
period obtain numerous disciples in Alex¬ 
andria, it is unnecessary to inquire. The 
problem of Ecclesiastes, concerned with God 
and the moral government of the world, is 
not Buddhist. The book has no Nirvana, 
no Buddhist hells, no doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, and no trace of the peculiar and 
characteristic sentiments of the Buddhists 
concerning the lower animals. Pessimism 
there is, no doubt (cf. Ecdes. iv. 1-3), but 
this is not to be identified specially with 
Buddhist pessimism. 

In his Contemporary article Dr. Dillon took 
as his motto (and repeats in the present 
work) the verses of Theognis, 'Apxrjv per prj 
tftwai bn\6oviounv apiarov, k.t.X , which Frere 
translated: 

“ Not to be bom—never to see the sun— 

No worldly blessing Is a greater one; 

And the next best is speedily to die, 

And lapt beneath a load of earth to lie.” 

Dr. Dillon is not the first writer who 
has quoted Theognis in connexion with 
Ecclesiastes. And, indeed, if one were dis¬ 
posed to search in Theognis for parallels to 
Ecclesiastes, a theory might perhaps be de¬ 
vised, not less plausible, probably more so, 
than that of Dr. Dillon concerning the con¬ 
nexion of Ecclesiastes with Buddhism. Such 
a theory would at least come nearer to the 
fact that the book shows clear evidence of 
Greek influence. Cornill rightly regards it as 
a produot of the fermentation whim entered 
into the Jewish community on the invasion 
of Hellenism; and asserts that, whether the 
book does or does not display immediate 
knowledge and direct dependence on Greek 
philosophy, so much appears certain—that 
a Jewish intellect could only have produced 
such a work when rendered fruitful by 
Greek thought, or at least when under its 
influence. Kuenen, in the posthumous 
portion of his Onderzoeh, takes a similar 


view, referring particularly to the calm 
philosophical candour which Ecclesiastes 
di spl ays. 

While, with regard to Ecclesiastes, it may 
be maintained on reasonable grounds that 
we have the book at least substantially as 
it left the writer’s hands, the evidence with 
respect to the integrity ot the text of Job 
is not nearly so strong. With regard to 
the Septuagint version ot Job, Dr. Dillon 
says extravagantly: “ The extrinsic value of 
this work is obvious from the fact that it 
enables us to construct a text which is cen¬ 
turies older than that of which all our 
Hebrew M3S. are servile copies.” Ou the 
other hand, Prof. Margoliouth has said 
recently of this translation of the Book, that 
it “ is for the most part too free to be of 
any use for the criticism of the text, and 
too ignorant to be of any help in interpreting 
it ” (Smith’s Dictionary, new edition). This 
is perhaps a little too strong; but Job is 
one of the books with regard to which Sir 
Henry Howorth is likely to experience 
great difficulty in practically applying the 
principles which he has ably set forth in 
the Academy. 

But before the Septuagint translation 
was made, Jewish theologians, according to 
Dr. Dillon, had been at work on the text of 
Job, expunging some passages, or toning 
down or altering others, so as to make Job 
an advocate of the doctrine of worldly 
retribution. But, if this was the case, it is 
manifest that these theologians must have 
performed their work very imperfectly. 
Nor is this all. It would seem that, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Dillon, the epilogue (xlii. 
7-17) is more ancient than the poetical part 
of tho book: yet the censors have left 
untouched Jehovah’s declaration (vv. 7, 8) 
that Job had spoken what was right, in 
contrast to Eliphaz and his two friends, the 
defenders of the divine administration, who 
had incurred Jehovah’s anger. Here, surely, 
there must have been a marvellous over¬ 
sight on the part of these theological 
censors. 

As a specimen of Dr. Dillon’s translation, 
idle first portion of the poetical part (chap, 
iii. 1 sqq.) may be given: 


“ Would the day had perished wherein I was bom, 
And the night which said: behold a man child ! 
Would that God on high had not oalied for it, 
And that light had not shone upon it! 

“ ii. 

“ Would that darkness and gloom had claimed it 
for their own; 

Would that clouds had hovered over it, 

Would it never had been joined to the days of 
the year, 

Nor entered into the number of the months ! 
“in. 

“ Would that that night had been barren 
And that rejoicing had not come therein, 

That they had cursed it who curse the days, 
That the stars of its twilight had waxed dim ! ” 

To comment here in detail is impossible; 
but it must be observed how tame and 
frigid is, “ Would the day had perished,” 
&c, referring to the past. Certainly also 
this rendering is inconsistent with the 
Hebrew tense employed. Jeremiah’s male, 
diction (xx. 14) refers more to the past than 
Job’s. When Job "cursed his day” he 
personified it. In his view the days of the 


year are conceived of as a company or 
chorus dancing, probably hand in hand, 
like the Horae of the Greek mythology 
[cf. ver. 6). Into this festive company 
Job’s birthday is not to come. 

The lines quoted may suffice to show how 
Job has been “ put into the strait jacket.” 
“The entire poem,” we are told, “ is com¬ 
posed on a regular plan, and consists 
exclusively of four-line strophes.” But 
neither in the Hebrew, nor in the Septua¬ 
gint, does the book readily conform to this 
“regular plan.” Well, if the theory and 
the facts do not agree, “ so much the worse 
for the facts.” Refractory lines or verses 
must disappear or change their place. Yet 
this is the way in which we are to arrive at 
the “ primitive Hebrew.” Dr. Dillon says 
in one place that the book as we find it is 
“ a mosaic.” This may be admitted, though 
in a sense different from that which he 
intends. Probably Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes all owe their origin to the dis¬ 
cussions in the ancient Hebrew academies 
or schools of wisdom, though there is, 
perhaps, no indubitable trace of these 
academies, at least, before the time of Sirach. 
Thus Job may be to a great extent “ a 
mosaic.” 

Want of space compels us to pass over 
the sayings of “ Agur the Agnostic,” who, 
according to Dr. Dillon, had “ worried him¬ 
self about God,” simply expressing our 
inability to accept either this translation or 
the conjectural reading from which it is 
derived. 

It would have been pleasant to speak 
more favourably of Dr. Dillon’s work Its 
daring theories and slashing style may gain 
for it some notorie.y, and it may obtain 
increased attention for portions of the Old 
Testament which have some special interest 
in these days of prevailing pessimism. 

Thomas Tyler. 


Le Folk-lore de Lesbos. Par G. Georgeakis 
et Leon Pineau. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

This is a veiy interesting little volume. 
Not only do we learn from it that Lesbos, 
which was the home of Sappho and Alcaeus, 
and the scene of that last flower of Greek 
literature, Longus’s pastoral romance of 
Daphnis and Ckloe, still gives birth to poems, 
and tales; but for the study of folk-lore, 
and for comparison with other collections of 
a similar character, its contents are of con¬ 
siderable value. The story of its origin is 
as follows. A Greek gentleman from 
Mytilene, M. Georgakis, came to France 
with the object of learning the French 
language, and in the course of an intimacy 
which he formed with M. Pineau, who is 
already known by his writings on the folk¬ 
lore of Poitou, became interested in the 
subject of popular tales and ballads. 
Accordingly, when he returned to his native 
country, he set to work to collect from the 
mouths of the peasants in Lesbos their 
traditional literature, and this, translated 
into French and edited by M. Pineau, forms 
the material of the present volume. It is 
divided into three sections, which contain 
respectively the stories, the songs, and the 
folk-lore generally; and the contents of these 
portions are further grouped according to 
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their affinities into fairy tales, beast fables, 
satirical stories, &c.; nursery rhymes, songs 
of love and brigandage, and others; and 
proverbs, riddles, and superstitions. Here 
and there, especially in the collection of 
tales, M. Fineau has noted the resem¬ 
blances that are traceable to similar 
stories in other countries; and a few 
other correspondences will be mentioned in 
the course of this review. The stories, 
perhaps, suffer somewhat from their brevity, 
and the songs would have gained by being 
metrioally rendered, instead of being in 
rhythmical lines corresponding to those of 
the original: but we must not expect too 
much, and, as it is, they are very pleasant 
reading in the graceful French version. 

Among the familiar subjects which occur 
in popular tales, we find here the “ Sleeping 
Beauty ” in the story called Le Miroir de la 
Magicienne , only here it is combined with 
another fable. No. 8 introduces the man 
who understands the language of animals, 
and uses this knowledge to his advantage. 
The Nereids, who are the fairies of Modern 
Greek mythology, appear in Le Mont dee 
Cailloux, where a Nereid is caught by a 
young man, who steals the robe in which 
ner power resides—in some stories this is a 
feather dress or wings—and persuades her 
to marry him; but afterwards, though she 
bears him children, yet when she succeeds 
in regaining her dress she deserts him and 
disappears. This story of the stealing of 
the fairy’s dress, and the power thus obtained 
over her, is found, not only in von Hahn’s 
Griechieche Miirchen (No. 83), but in Gonzen- 
bach’s Sicilianieche Miirchen (vol. i., p. 31) 
and Schneller’s Miirchen aue Wdlschtirol 
(p. 73), and even in Bishop Steere’s Swahili 
Talee, where it is undoubtedly derived from 
an Arabian source. Again, the story entitled 
Lee Quarante Frcres turns on the danger of 
sleeping by running water or under a solitary 
tree, owing to the malevolent spirits which 
haunt such spots; and a similar view of 
their uncanny character is found in a Greek 
ballad in Passow’s Carmina Popularia Qraeciae 
recentiorie (No. 525). The satirical stories in 
the present volume are an unwonted feature, 
and are not of the usual type of popular 
tales. The following, called “The Partridge 
and the Tortoise,” which is aimed at the 
prepossession of parents in favour of their 
own offspring, is certainly humorous: 

“Once upon a time the birds and the rest of 
the animals used to send their children to 
school, and at mid-day the mothers used to 
bring them their meal. Now, on one oeoasion, 
the partridge had no time to go there; so, seeing 
the tortoise, who was getting ready to start, 
she said to her, ‘ Neighbour, I am more busy 
than I can say to-day; would you mind under¬ 
taking to carry my young people their break¬ 
fast ? As we are neighbours, the time may 
come when I shall be able to do the same by 
you.’ ‘ Don’t mention it,’ replied the tortoise, 

‘ I shall be delighted—only, unfortunately, I 
don’t know what your children are like.’ 

‘ When you enter the school, look round at 
them all: mine are the handsomest among 
them.’ So the tortoise took the partridge’s 
provisions and went to the school. When she 
entered, she raised her head and looked right 
and left, but could disoover no children hand¬ 
somer than her own; so she gave them not only 
their own breakfast, but that of the partridge’s 
children as well. And the others had to go 
without,” 


Several of the songs which are found in 
this volume correspond in an interesting 
manner to those which exist in previous 
collections. “The Jewish Maiden” (No. 
24)—which describes the offer of a Greek 
to marry a Jewess on condition of her 
embracing Christianity, and her mother’s 
reply that she would rather she became a 
Mohammedan than a Christian—appears as 
the “ Ebraiopoula ” in Passow’s collection 
(Nos. 588 ana 589), which poems are derived 
from Crete and Smyrna. “ The Klepht- 
Maiden ” (No. 4), who serves against the 
Turks in a band of outlaws, and is at last 
discovered by her jacket bursting and 
displaying her bosom, is “ Diamanto ” in 
Passow (No. 176). It is a study in the 
oral transmission of ballads to compare the 
different commencement, the resemblances 
and variations in the expressions used, and 
the exact correspondence of certain lines in 
these two poems. The same remark applies 
to that entitled “ The Cloth-Merchant,” in 
which a travelling merchant is assailed by 
a band of brigands, and is mortally wounded 
by one of them, who then discovers that the 
dying man is his brother. There are two 
ballads on this subject in Passow (Nos. 487, 
488), and it also occurs among those which 
the present writer obtained from the Greek 
colony of Cargese in Corsica, and published 
in the Journal of Philology (voL vi, p. 201). 
The recognition in this story is brought 
about by the Klepht’s inquiring from the 
young merchant about hu parents. In 
reply, he says that his father came from 
Constantinople, but the name which he 
assigns to his mother’s home is given 
differently in different versions. One of 
those in Passow reads TaXara— i.e., Galata, 
the suburb of Pera; while that from 
Corsica—where the Greek settlers have for- 

f otten the names of places in Greece and 
urkey, for two centuries have elapsed 
since the time of their emigration—gives a 
corrupt form riaXiya. The reading in the 
Lesbian poem supplies what was no doubt 
the original of this, viz., rWiva—i.e., the 
city of Janina, in Epirus. Another song 
which deserves especial notice is headed 
“ Le mort qui va chercher sa soeur.” The 
story of this turns on the promise which 
a son has made to his mother, as a condition 
of her allowing her only daughter to marry 
a stranger in a distant land, that he will 
fetch her home if anything unforeseen 
occurs. The son dies first, and when 
calamity arises the mother presents herself 
at his grave to claim the fulfilment of his 
promise. Then is described the rising of the 
spectre, his night ride to fetch his sister, 
his return with her, during which at in¬ 
tervals the birds, like the chorus in a Greek 
play, comment on the strangely associated 
pair, and, finally, their reaching their home, 
and the meeting and immediate death of 
the mother and daughter. The whole of 
this is portrayed with considerable dramatic 
effect in the Lesbian song; but it is far 
more beautifully rendered in the poem from 
Chios on the same subject (No. 517 in 
Passow), which is perhaps the finest of all 
the Greek ballads. There are noticeable 
points of resemblance between it and the 
description of the night ride in Burger’s 
poem of “ Lenore.” 


In conclusion, we may add one or two 
specimens of the proverbs, riddles, and 
superstitions which are collected in the 
third part of M. Pineau’s volume. As a 
proverb the following is worth quoting: 
“ Though the tongue has no bones, it can 
break bones.” This is found also among 
the modern Greeks of Calabria (see Morosi, 
1 dudetti romaici di Bona, p. 94). As a 
riddle: “The longer it grows, the shorter 
it grows: what is that ? ’ ’ Answer: “ Life.” 
As a superstition: “ It is a sign of rain for 
a cat to wash its face; and the wind will 
blow from that quarter to which the cat is 
turned when it washes its face.” Most 
Englishmen are familiar with the former 
part of this belief, only with us the cat’s 

! >aw must pass over the ear, some say the 
eft ear, in order to bring rain. As to the 
latter part, Mr. Bent tells us in his book on 
the Cyclades (p. 447) that in the island of 
Cythnos for a cat to lick herself with her 
face turned towards the north is considered 
to be “ a sure sign that the wind will Boon 
blow from that dangerous quarter.” 

H. F. Tozsa. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Pidelie. By Ada Cambridge. In 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Curee of Intellect. (Blackwoods.) 

On Tumham Green: being the Adventures 
of a Gentleman of the Boad. By C. T. 0. 
James. (Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 

The Beil Gueet. By J. Sheridan Le Fann. 
(Downey.) 

Paeeion’e Puppete. (Hutchinson.) 

The Burden of a Woman. By Biohard’ 
Pryce. (Innes.) 

A Paetoral Played Out. By Mary L. 

Pondered. (Heinemann.) 

Under the Chilteme. By Bosemary. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

If we said that there are several good 
stories in Miss Ada Cambridge’s Ftaelie, 
we might be suspected of a nasty insinuating 
trick, as who should say or hint “ but the 
several are not made one.” On the contrary, 
we have read the book through from begin¬ 
ning to end with a great deal of pleasure, 
and are glad to find the only “ three- 
decker ” in our present fleet so worthy of its 
hulk. There are some minor faults: such 
as an undue length, not of book, but of 
story, with (unless we mistake) some of the 
little slips in chronology which only very 
cunning and careful hands can avoid in his¬ 
tories of forty years, a few unnecessary 
obtrusions of opinion, and so forth; but 
they are nothing to speak of. A very stem 
critic might say that there is one major, if 
not “maxim,” fault, that the hero, Adam 
Drewe, an ugly duckling who only becomes 
a swan in genius and goodness, not looks, is 
not, strictly speaking, made alive to us. 
He is not dead: he is not even fairly to be 
called wooden; but we are not able to re¬ 
gard him with that oontented and un¬ 
questioning belief in his actual existence 
somewhere in the Paradise of Fiction which 
is the novel-reader’s highest enjoyment. 
Not every day, however, nor every month— 
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perhaps, indeed, not every year—will the 
reasonable novel-reader expect to feel that 
joy. Short ol it, we can accept Adam and 
His Eve, Fidelis, and their companions, with 
much equanimity; and could, indeed, as 
Mrs. Tulliver (was it not?) observed, “do 
with an extry bit” of them, or persons like 
them, even though we may have our private 
opinion of the real merits of Adam’s novels. 
Indeed, we do not know why we should not 
make this opinion public. It is that they 
were not so good as Miss Cambridge’s. 

“Hard,hard,hard,is it onlynot to tumble” 
in a satire of society carried out both by men 
and monkeys, as “ Mr. Macchiavelli Colin 
Clout ” has elected to carry out The Curse of 
Intellect . We shall not say that he has 
not slipped and staggered here and there a 
little, but he has certainly not tumbled. 
Peacockians will at once observe that 
“ Power’s Beast ”—as the monkey is called, 
which an eccentric and unamiable Cam¬ 
bridge man has (more out of misanthropy 
than anything else) tamed, instructed, 
civilised, and provided, if not with a soul, 
with an understanding—is in conception a 
pessimist replica of Sir Oran Haut-ton. But 
if they are just and sensible, they will 
acknowledge at once that in. the working 
out there is no shadow of either corrupt or 
unfair following. In fact, there is little or 
nothing in common except the starting-point 
and general idea, which are almost common 
property. “Power’s Beast” is not only 
much further developed than the gentle 
Sir Oran, but he is of quite a different 
temper, and exhibits the reverse of gratitude 
to his developer, who, indeed, deserves what 
he gets. His history is in three parts: the 
first and last written by the quaintly named 
narrator, who is represented as a cynical 
man of the world, the midmost by the 
Beast itself. The three together unfold a 
distinctly sensational, not to say melo¬ 
dramatic, story, not without love-interest, 
detective-interest, and most of the other 
interests of the day and all days. Perhaps 
some will think that “ Colin Clout ” 
would have done well to work his 
Story out rather more fully, or else to thin 
the interests a little. And it is possible 
that his social satire may commend itself 
unequally. Indeed, we have ourselves 
heard Lady Champemowne (the chief repre¬ 
sentative of “society”) extolled as fresh 
and keen and witty, and depreciated as a 
stock character from the celebrated old 
companies of Thackeray, &c. What, how¬ 
ever, is certain is, that the graver satire— 
a thing too much neglected nowadays—is 
both true and good, and that the threat 
(for it is a threat rather than a promise) of 
the title is well made out. It will only be 
pooh-poohed by those whose wits are too 
dull to feel the lash, or just quick enough 
to enable them to affect contempt of it. 
And the book, good as it is, gives us the 
idea that the author can do something 
much better. 

Mr. 0. T. C. James has fallen in with the 
humour of the moment for stories of old 
time, writing a short and not very elaborate, 
but singularly bright and well - hit - off, 
romance of the road, with taverns, lore, 
shooting, danger of being tut. per coll., and 


the rest, all ingeniously put together and 
well bustled along. In the dialogue—the 
most difficult part, of course, by far—he 
perhaps comes a little short; but his story 
and incidents are capital, and as the less 
said of this sort of story the better, we 
shall only add that it very well deserves 
reading. Whereof there can be no better 
proof than the clamour which was raised 
by one reader, who had got hold of an 
imperfect copy and was left with the noose 
dangling. 

The reputation, high in its own peculiar 
and rather limited Kind, of Sheridan Le 
Fanu, will certainly not be raised higher by 
The Evil Oueet, though we do not know 
that it will be seriously damaged by 
the book. Sir Wynston Berkley, who is 
a baronet, and, therefore, necessarily bad 
(for Sheridan Le Fanu did not live long 
enough to see the joyful day of the re¬ 
habilitation of baronets which has now 
dawned), comes to see his old friend Bichard 
Marston at a lonely Cheshire manor-house. 
Marston is a disagreeable man, with a bad 
temper, a nice wife, and a skittish French 
governess. A servant of the house has 
forebodings that something is going to 
happen. Sir Winston is very polite to the 
governess, and is found murdered in his 
bed. Afterwards Marston separates from 
his wife and marries the governess, the 
murder having been meanwhile put down 
to the servant. A good deal more happens 
in the way of actual incident, but nothing 
thht we should tell. We cannot think the 
book (which is, by the way, fully and well 
illustrated by Mr. Brinsley Le Fanu, the 
author’s son) very much of a success. The 
story is rather commonplace, the characters 
are not interesting, and what might (and 
in Le Fanu’s best stories always does) save 
the situation—an artfully diffused sense of 
Bombre horror—is not, at least to our think¬ 
ing, present. Now, the tale of terror that 
is not terrible has no choice but to be 
tedious. 

Passion's Puppets is a disappointing book. 
It opens rather well, if a little after Miss 
Bhoda Broughton’s earlier fashion. Austin 
Knowles, a wishy-washy cosmopolitan of 
means, buys, without knowing anything 
about it, an estate in the Eastern Counties, 
goes down to take possession, and finds that 
an enemy possesses a Naboth’s vineyard, 
lying right in the midst of his property, 
and, indeed, just at the end of his garden. 
The enemy has a beautiful daughter; they 
meet over the garden wall; and the reader 
naturally supposes himself to be in for a 
not very recondite, but possibly interesting, 
story, hitherto very well told. According, 
however, to a practice which theatrical 
critics declare to be usually fatal to plays, 
and which (though great novelists have 
tried it) we do not think often succeeds in 
novels, the interest is shifted entirely away 
from Knowles (though he is amorous 
enough and his wife is mildly jealous) 
towards the middle of the story, and 
assumes a tragic tone, conveyed in rather 
intricate and heavy narrative. And it ends 
with a sudden twist of sanguinary catas¬ 
trophe and confession, which is gratuitous 
and rather irritating. 
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Mr. Biohard Pryoe is generally crisp and 
clever, and he is both in The Burden of a 
Woman —not a long book, but, on the whole, 
a good one. His Magdalen heroine is old- 
fashioned but excellent; his gossips, Welsh 
or Saxon, are sound and good; and his 
dialogue, though we are not able to answer 
for the particular locality, possesses what all 
critics know as the vital marks of dialogue— 
it reads as if it were right. Personally, we 
like his naughty heroine, Hannah Rees or 
Davidson, but little. ‘ ‘ The physical taint 
which evinced itself in the defective rim of 
her ear was possibly accompanied by some 
moral twist which found expression in per¬ 
verse imaginings.” Faugh: “ An ounce 
of twist of another kind, good tobacconist!” 
Mr. Pryce is really too clever a man to talk 
this kind of Lombrosian jargon. His book, 
though, is not penetrated with the cant of 
the time; it only makes a little try at it. 

A Paitoral Played, Out could hardly have 
been written except in one of the last 
two or three years of un-grace. Gy Ida 
Mariold, a young maid who wished to know 
“ whether the sweetbriar is cryiog or laugh¬ 
ing when she throws out those delicious 
whiffs,” met Oonway Etheredge, “ a cultured 
writer and critic.” And what they did and 
misdid, and how she finally wrote a “ Ballad 
of Woman” and confessed a murder (the 
first of the two actions was certainly a crime), 
and how there was a “scent of sawdust 
about the variety girl,” and so forth, those 
may read who like such matter, and those 
who like such matter will doubtless read. 
Us it bores much and disgusts a little. 

Under the Chiltems also follows a fashion 
of the day, but no ill one. It is a plain 
study of peasant life, well and solidly 
executed. But though we rather like 
dialects, we draw the line at those which 
require constant dropping of h’s. They are 
not matter of literature, for reasons which 
we could tell an’ we would. 

George Saintsbttby. 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND ROMANCE. 

Bog-Myrtle and Peat. By S. B. Crockett. 

(Bliss, Sands, & Foster.) 

A Duke of Britain. By Sir Herbert Max¬ 
well. (Blackwoods.) 

Sunshine and Hoar. By Gabriel Setoun. 
(John Murray.) 

In one respect Bog-Myrtle and Peat, which 
by most readers, and by not a few critics as 
well, will be treated as the sequel to The Stickit 
Minister, is the most important book that 
Mr. Crockett has published; for it contains 
in “ Saint Lucy of the Eyes” by far the best 
and most promising story that he has yet 
written. It is only an incident in the life of 
a Scottish tutor, who falls in love with a 
Countess in Italy. Bnt the Countess is a real 
woman—full of passion, pride, sweet reluctant, 
amorous delay, and, above all, the tenderness 
that constitutes the supreme qualification for 
maternity—and not a mere Galloway hoyden or 
“lassook.” And then, in spite of the flash of 
swords, the war of words, and the subtle 
stabs of intrigue, there is nothing heavy, 
melodramatic, or even impressionist in 
“Saint Lucy of the Eyes.” There is plenty 
of light Stevensonian movement, but Mr. 
Stevenson could not have drawn Lucia. There 
are two weak pages in the story: pages of 
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Scottish moralisation on rest(and love done into 
sentences of Emersonian length, and quite as 
provoking as Mr. Hall Caine’s reflections in 
The Manxman after Kate has sednced Philip. 
Let Mr. Crookett leave to a Scottish “John 
Oliver Hobbes”—if ever we have such—epi¬ 
grams like “A woman’s love when she is 
true is like a heaven of sabbaths; a man’s at 
his best, like a Monday mom when the work of 
day and week begins.” Above all things let 
him abandon the trick of style—for it is a 
trick involving no thought—in “ Quietness is 
rest. Best is embryonic sleep. Sleep is 
death’s brother.” (Why does Mr. Crockett 
depart from the old and incomparably finer 
view of sleep as death’s half-brother ?) But, 
of course, the admirers of The Stickit Minister 
will look to Bog-Myrtle and Peat for more of 
Galloway. And they will get plenty of it, 
rich, reeking, and warm, like a Bumsian 
haggis. There is not perhaps so much pathos 
in the new collection of stories as in the old 
—though there is pathos of the quiet and self- 
contained kind, in suoh very different stories as 
“ A Cry across Black Water” and “The Last 
Anderson of Deeside”—but there is more of 
hnmour and more, Itbink, of that reality whioh 
needs none of the Galloway equivalent of rouge 
to make it attractive. “ The Collegiog of 
Simeon Gleg,” for example, reveals a bit of 
dour, strong Scottish nature—moral beauty of 
a kind perhaps, but also absolutely unadorned. 
Quite as good in their different ways and quite 
as real are “ Dominie Grier,” “ The Old Tory,” 
“ A Finished Young Lady,” and “ The Court¬ 
ship of Tammock Thakanraip, Ayrshire- 
man.” It may be objeoted to the last that 
for any woman to say to any man, “ Gin ye 
think that Tibby o’ the Hilltop is gaun to 
marry a man wi’ his een in his pooch an’ a 
weather-glass in the sma' o’ his back, ye’re 
maist notoriously mista’en,” is distinctly 
kailyairdish; but it is genuinely Scottish all the 
same. It goes without saying that there are 
plenty of good things in this volume: in all 
respects it marks a great artiatio progress upon 
Mr. Crockett’s part. But “ Saint Lucy of the 
Eyes ” is the best omen for his future. Even 
Mr. Crockett must exhaust Galloway in time. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has brought to the work 
of writing a romance of Britain, and more 
especially of Galloway, at least as much 
historical and antiquarian knowledge as Mr. 
Whyte Melville brought to the writing of his 
OladicUori. But A Duke of Britain is not suoh 
an unequivocal success as was that most enjoy¬ 
able, though not supremely olever, book. And 
I can account for this ohiefly by the fact that 
Sir Herbert is too conscientious an artist, or, at 
all events, too much bent on proving that he 
is historically correct as' a costumier. Why 
interrupt the movement of his plot to relate 
suoh details as that Sionach 
“ was tried, found guilty, and condemned to the 
punishment of the fustuarium, or beating to death 
by the soldiers of the cohort-the only mode of 
capital punishment recognised by Boman military 
law, and even more terrible than the fuetigatio ” P 
Then, although Sir Herbert Maxwell may have 
acted wisely in bringing on the stage StiUoho— 
the Last of the Romans ought to have been 
done . justice to long before now—and 
Olaudian, was it quite necessary to trans¬ 
late Quod primum decut est, format cecidere 
capilli ? Fastidious oarefulness of this kind 
—it would be altogether unjust to accuse Sir 
Herbert of pedantry—merits mention, how¬ 
ever, simply because it retards the movement 
of the story. Kenneth, Duke of Britain, 
is rather a disappointment. He has a love 
affair, and ambitions, and all the rest of it. 
But, in truth, he is a bit of a bore, especially 
when he is engaged in discussing points of 
theology. But, on the other hand, Ninian 
n Galloway, and StiUoho and the wretohed 


Honorius in Italy, are admirable portraits, 
while the Boman lieutenant, Julian Taro—he 
is the true hero of the story—and his two 
Scottish sweethearts, Muriel and Eamhar, are 
as natural as, say, Mr. Crookett’s Ralph Peden, 
Winsome Oharteris, and the passionate Cleo¬ 
patra of the byre. That is a very stirring 
chapter (in whioh Eamhar assails with tongue 
and almost with knife the sister of whom she 
is jealous, not without reason. But was it 
necessary for Sir Herbert to add “such a 
display of undisciplined passion may seem 
impossibly wioked, deplorably undignified; but 
before condemning this child of the wilderness, 
remember her raoe[and reUgion”? A narrator 
should not be an apologist, any more than he 
should be a lecturer. A Duke of Britain may 
not immediately oommand an enormous success 
—it is hardly “popular” enough to do that—but 
it will be warmly appreciated and (in no senti¬ 
mental sense) cherished as the most scholarly of 
Scottish historical romances. Why does not 
Sir Herbert Maxwell essay the task for which 
he appears specially quatified—of writing a 
novel illustrating Scottish manners of to-day P 
Gabriel Setoun’s Sunshine and Haar is the 
sequel to Bamcraig, and marks a decided literary 
advance on his put. He has lost none of the 
simplicity which was the strength of Bamcraig, 
and in “ Lowrie and Linty,” which is the second 
half of this book, he has demonstrated that he 
has a genuine oommand of genuine pathos. 
The old order changes, even in a Fifeshire 
village; and I doubt whether a boy with suoh 
“ pairts ” as Linty would bound his ambition, 
or whether even his parents or guardians would 
bound his ambition, by the pulpit. In other 
words, I should feel inclined to put down linty 
as a Scottish boy of yesterday rather than of to¬ 
day. But, having made tins little limitation, 
and having premised also that there is no real 
love-making in the book, and that, therefore, 
it is quite impossible as yet to say how 
Gabriel Setoun would suoceed with the most 
profitable of emotions, I cannot see how more 
oculd have been made out of the fresh literary 
materials with whioh Bamcraig has furnished 
its chronicler. Occasionally he stumbles into 
descriptive passages which, although not want¬ 
ing in sincerity, are yet wanting in strength, 
suoh as “The air was sweet and pure.” 
Then there is an unweloome touch of melodrama 
in one or two stories—notably in “The 
Widows’ Kirkin ” and “ The Return of Big 
Wull.” Simon Ballingall in the former is rather 
too obviously a combination of Holy Willy and 
Mr. PlimsoU’s favourite ruffian. I venture to 
think that a man who so very plainly sent a 
ship’s crew to be drowned would have been 
lynched in a Scottish village. Then Big Wall's 
reticence, moroseness, vindictiveness, and 
desperate drinking are imported into Scotland 
from the backwoods of America or the 
Australian bush. There is nothing violent, 
much less alien to Scotland, in the quiet 
pathos of “Dod,”or the simple, if roughish, 
fun of “ Tammy’s Revenge.” But the story of 
Lowrie and Lmty stands out distinctly as the 
fullest of Scottish character at its tenderest 
and most effectively humorous, and as one of 
the very best things done in and for Scottish 
fiction since the publication of A Window in 
Thrums. 

William Wallace. 


NOTES AND NEW8. 

Du. Thomas Hodgkin will publish imme¬ 
diately at the Clarendon Press vols. v. and 
vi. of Italy and her Invaders, covering the 
period from the expulsion of the Goths from 
Italy to the death of the Lombard King 
Iiutprand (a.d. 553-744). The author hopes 
to complete at no distant date a seventh 


volume, whioh will bring down the history 
to its appointed limit—the coronation of 
Charles the Great as Emperor of Rome. 

Prof. Ryle, Hulsean professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, is about to issue, through Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., a work entitled, Philo and 
Holy Scripture. It purports to be a collection of 
the quotations made by Philo from the Old 
Testament, given in extenso, with a few notes on 
the text. The introduction discusses Philo’s 
treatment of Scripture generally. 

Messbs. Longmans & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication The Voyages and Travels of Lord 
Brassey , from 1862 to 1894, arranged and edited 
by Capt. S. Eardley Wilmot. It will be in two 
volumes, with maps and charts, but will be pub¬ 
lished at a low price. 

Mr. John Murray announces a book on the 
New Forest, by Rose C. de Crespigny and Horace 
G. Hutchinson. It will deal with such subjects 
as the law of the forest, local names, deer-hunt- 
ing, gypsies, charcoal-burners, and poachers, the 
fauna and flora, the geological formation, &c. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have 
in the press Mr. Aubyn Trevor-Battye’s book, 
Icebound on Kolguev, which is the outcome of his 
exploration of that island during the summer of 
last year. It will contain numerous illustrations 
by the author and by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, who 
has made drawings from material supplied by 
him. In addition to the narrative of his adven¬ 
tures on the island, the author has included in 
the volume chapters on the flowers and birds of 
Kolguev. 

Messrs. Constable have also in preparation 
a work on Nicaragua by Mr. Archibald Col- 
quhoun, who is at present acting as special 
correspondent in that country for a leading 
newspaper. 

Under the title of Beggars on Horseback, 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Son have in the 
press an account of a riding tour in North Wales, 
written by Martin Ross, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions by E. Somerville. 

Captain Lionel Trotter, the historian of 
India under Victoria and biographer of Warren 
Hastings, is engaged upon a Life of General John 
Nicholson, the hero of the Mutiny. 

Mr. H. S. Nichols proposes to publish a new 
translation into English of the works of Victor 
Hugo, illustrated with the etchings, &c., that 
appeared in the French “Edition nationals.” 
The novels alone will fill twenty-eight volumes, 
and the plays ten more; while two volumes 
will be devoted to a selection from the poems. 
In addition to the illustrations in the text, 
there will also be a portfolio containing seventy 
plates. 

Under the title of “The Adventures of 
David Balfour.”—vol. i. Ktdnapped ; vol. ii. 
Catriona —Messrs. Cassell & Company are about 
to publish a new edition of these masterpieoes.' 
Shortly before his death Mr. Stevenson oorreoted 
Kidnapped, and the revised text is here used,' 
printed in new type. Sixteen full-page 

S iotures have been prepared by Mr. W. Hole to 
lustrate this edition of Oatriona. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce lie- 
collectiont of Paris, by Captain the Hon. D. A. 
Bingham; and French Men and Manners, by 
Mr. Albert D. Van dam. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has concluded arrange¬ 
ments with several firms in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, &c., by which his two cheap series 
of fiction, known as the Pseudonym and Autonym 
Libraries, will henceforth be on sale at the rail¬ 
way bookstalls on the continent, at a price prac¬ 
tically the same as that at which they are 
published in this country. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
nest week a volume by the Bev. S. Humphreys 
Gurteen, entitled Arthurian Epic: a compara¬ 
tive study of the Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo- 
Norman versions of the Btory, and Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls of the King.” 

Miss Elizabeth Hodges will publish imme¬ 
diately, with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, Some Ancient 
English Homes and their Associations, Personal, 
Archaeological, and Historic, with thirty-eight ] 
illustrations by Mr. 8. J. Loxton. The book 
traces the history, from Saxon times onward, 
of some old Gloucestershire and Warwickshire 
houses, and portrays, by means of anecdotes, 
extracts from contemporary letters and records, 
the family and socialise of early days. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, an¬ 
nounce for publication towards the end of this 
month Prof. Salmond’s work on The Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality ; and also a new edition, 
entirely re-written, of Prof. Laidlaw’s Bible 
Doctrine of Man; or, the Anthropology and 
Psychology of Scripture. The latter book has 
been out of print for some years. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces an illustrated 
volume of the Works of the late Griffith 
Edwards, edited by Mr. Elias Owen. It con¬ 
sists mainly of local Welsh histories, together 
with poems in Welsh and English. 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s new book, entitled 
The Adventures of Captain Horn, will be shortly 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Go. 

Messrs. Hutohinbon & Co. will issue next 
week a novel by M. Frederick Breton, entitled 
God Forsaken. It is the story of a woman who, 
having been induced to renounce her early 
religious faith by a scientific husband, decides 
that the only standard of truth is inward feeling, 
and the highest revelation human love. The 
Ecene is laid partly in England and partly in a 
remote district of Norway. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferries 
will publish shortly a novel illustrative of 
Scottish and Australian life and character, 
entitled By Adverse Winds, by Mr. Oliphant 
Smeaton, son of Prof. Smeaton, of New 
College, Edinburgh, and at present the editor 
of the Liberal. 

Messrs. Bemington & Co. will shortly 
publish a romantio story by Mr. Bichard 
Pandarel, entitled A Fleet Street Journalist. 

The second volume of Cassell’s Pocket 
Library, edited by Mr. Max Pemberton, to be 
issued in a few days, oonsists of a story, entitled 
A White Baby, by a new writer. 

Mr. Allenson announces for immediate 
publication Castlehill, a Tale of Two Hemi¬ 
spheres, by Mr. James Hebblethwaite, dealing 
with the North Country and Tasmania at the 
time of the foundation of the oolony. 

Mr. A. J. Daniels has written a new serial 
story for Chums, entitled “Two in a Tangle,” 
which will be commenced in next week’s 

Issue. 

We understand that the author of Passion's 
Puppets, which has lately appeared anony¬ 
mously, is Mrs. A. M. Diehl, who has 
previously published several novels under her 
own name. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week a second edition of Mr. W. H. Chesson’s 
novel, Name this Child, in one volume, revised 
by the author. 

The first edition of The Crack of Doom, by 
Mr. Bobert Cromie, having been over-sub¬ 
scribed by the trade, a slight delay will take 
place in publication. Messrs. Digby, Long, 
& Co. have, however, a second edition in rapid 
preparation. 


Two editions of Mr. William Le Queux’s 
Arab Bomance Zoraida, which has been 
delayed to allow simultaneous publication 
in America, having been exhausted on the day 
of publication, the Tower Publishing Company 
has gone to press with another edition. 

Max O’Bell returned to London on May 2 
from America. His fourth season in the United 
States and Canada was such a success that 
Major Pond has engaged him for a fifth lecture 
tour, from November, 1895, to April, 1890. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu¬ 
tion on Friday next will be delivered by 
Prof. Walter Raleigh, of Liverpool, on “ Robert 
Louis Stevenson.’’ 

The Library Association will meet next 
Wednesday afternoon at Hammersmith, where 
the members have been invited to visit the 
Dove’s Bindery of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and 
the Kelmscott Press of Mr. William Morris. 
Afterwards, in the public library at Ravens- 
court Park, Mr. S. Martin is to read a paper 
on the institution under his charge. 

At the meeting of the London Ethical Society, 
to be held on Sunday next at Essex Hall, Strand, 
Mr. F. H. Peters, of University College, Oxford, 
will read a paper on “ Goethe.” 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Society, 
to be held at Toynbee Hall on Wednesday 
next, Mr. W. H. Cowham will read a paper on 
“ Satiromastix.” 

On Thursday and Friday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling the modem 
second-hand books that formed the stock of 
the late firm of Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 
It consists mainly of first editions of novelists 
and poets, and also includes a number of works 
valued for their illustrations or for being 
printed on large paper or in a limited issue. 
We may specially notice the original MS. of 
“ most of ” Mr. Thomas Hardy’s A Pair of Blue 
Eyes, with four autograph letters relating to it. 

With reference to a note in the Academy 
of last week, we are informed that the whole 
of the library of the late Alexander Ireland 
has now been privately sold. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Cambridge has resolved to 
confer the honorary degree of D.So. upon Mr. 
Francis Galton; and the honorary degree of 
M.A. upon Lord Aoton, the new regius 
professor of history, who has become a member 
of Trinity College. 

At Oxford, next Tuesday, it will be proposed 
to confer the degree of M.A. by decree upon 
Prof. Gotob, the new Waynflete professor of 
physiology ; and the honorary degree of M.A. 
upon His Honour Thomas W. Snagge, judge of 
the Oxford county court, who is already a 
graduate of Dublin. 

The Lady Margaret chair of divinity at 
Oxford, vacant by the death of Canon Heurtley, 
will be filled up by election on June 19. The 
electors are graduates in divinity, and also all 
members of Congregation in orders. It is stated 
that Prof. W. Sanday and Principal Wace, of 
King’s College, will be nominated as candidates. 

There will be a contest at Oxford next 
Thursday for two of the more important offioes 
rendered vacant by the death of Alfred 
Robinson. For the hebdomadal council, Mr. 
H. O. Wakeman and Mr. Arthur Sidgwiek 
have been nominated; for the delegacy of the 
common university fund, Prof. Bywater and 
Prof. Case. 

The statute establishing degrees for research 
at Oxford has now been finally approved by 
Congregation. The amendments adopted on 
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Tuesday were mostly of a technical nature, and 
were carried unanimously. That, however, 
attaching the new degree in soienoe to the 
faculty of natural science was rejected by a 
narrow majority of 39 votes to 37. The word 
“ science,” therefore, is to be taken to include 
mathematics, natural science, mental and 
moral soienoe. 

At Cambridge, the syndicate on advanced 
study and research recommend the addition of 
clauses to the existing statutes, by which 
advanced students in arts and also in law shall 
keep by residence at least six terms, and may 
be inaugurated B.A. or LL.B. when they 
have pursued such studies and satisfied such 
onditions as may be prescribed by grace. 

The two following publio lectures will be 
delivered at Oxford next week : on Wednesday, 
“ International Law in the Recent War between 
China and Japan.” by Prof. Holland; and on 
Friday, “The Treatment of Landscape in 
Poetry ” (continued), by Prof. Palgrave. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, will deliver a course of five 
lectures on “ Dante’s Purgatoria,’’ at Queen's 
College, Loudon, on Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., 
beginning on May 15. 

It is worth while to direct onr readers’ 
attention to an article on the late Master of 
Balliol, by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, 
which is printed as a supplement to the Journal 
of Education for the current month. Probably 
not one of the many accounts or reminiscences of 
Dr Jowett give a more vivid portraiture of his 
remarkable personality than this. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society has 
issued, with commendable promptitude, a new 
number of its Proceedings (Bell), covering the 
academical year from October, 1893, to May, 
1894. A considerable proportion of the papers 
are devoted to recording the results of local 
excavations; but even among these there is 
something of general interest. For example, 
Prof. Hughe; takes occasion to collect the 
evidence for a difference between shoes for 
right and left feet in mediaeval times—a 
curious question whioh we do not remember to 
have seen discussed elsewhere; and also refers 
to the old custom of strengthening fences with 
the cores of ox-horns. Another paper gives 
elaborate details about some skeletons which 
are presumably those of Anglians before the 
introduction of Christianity. There are two 
communications of more direct academical im¬ 
portance. Prof. Darwen describes, with photo¬ 
graphic illustrations, the armorial monuments 
of some Cambridge men that are still preserved 
in the university of Padua—including William 
Harvey, Richard Willoughby (the friend of 
Galileo), Sir John Finch (ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople), and Sir Thomas Baines (Gresham 
professor of music). He also gives a complete 
list of tbe names of one hundred English and 
Scotch students, whose monuments have at one 
time existed, or still exist, at Padua. The 
other paper is a continuation of Mr. J. W. 
Clark’s labours to elucidate the arrangements 
of mediaeval libraries. He here deals with (1) 
the library of tbe Benedictine monastery of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and (2) the libraries 
of the great Cistercian monasteries of Citeaux 
and Clairvaux—which he reconstructs from the 
documentary evidence available; and (3) the 
still existing library of chained books at 
Zutphen, which is known to have been built in 
1563. He further refers to another chained 
library at Enkhuizen, and states that a third 
exists at Edam. This paper is illustrated with 
several engravings and photographs. Finally, 
we must not omit all mention of a paper by 
Mr. R. Bowes on early Cambridge newspapers. 
The oldest appeared in 1744, the same year as 
at Bristol; and tbe date is important as 
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mw Un g the first infringement of the monopoly 
of the university printers. 

We learn from a note in the near part of 
Archaeologia Oxoniensis that four ancient staves 
of Eequire Bedels are preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and not one only, as has usually been 
supposed. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who is 
writing a book on corporation maces, pronounces 
them all to be of Elizabethan date, though 
features have probably been copied from still 
earlier staves. The crowns in the university 
arms on the top are of the time of Henry VXX., 
their form being tall and the central ornament 
a fleur-de-lis. It is also noteworthy that there 
are five clasps to the open book, instead of seven 
seals. _ 

TRANSLATION. 

(From the “ Simple Folk ” of Outrra Janqueiro.) 
THE LOST SONG. 

Brbathihos of sweet lilac, opal, violet pale, 
Purple maoeraticms of agony aim woe, 

When night draws on and sleep the plains 
exhale. . . . 

In the dying day a voice sings sad and low: 

“ There is one that minds me not 
In a land beyond the sea. . . . 

Death, if thou would’st bear my life 
To him, I would give it thee ! . . . 

Death, if thou would’st bear my life 
To him, I would give it thee ! . . .” 
With the Bun’s salute upon her oorpselikB face, 
A kiss that touched of Death to icy pallor 
wanes, 

The moon, sleep-walking, weird, floats up and 
down in space. . . . 

Sweetly sings a voice in m elan cho l y strains: 

“ I have sepulohred my love 

On a shore where ocean sways. . . . 

Love is dying, sorrow living, 

The sun sinks, the moon doth gaze! . . . 
Love is dying, sorrow living, 

The sun sinks, the moon doth gaze! . .” 
The fluctuating'mist of opal, milky-white, 
Dilutes the granite mountains towering to the 
sky 

Into giants of dreams eostatic at the moon's 
light. 

Weakly wails a voice in the boundless lethargy : 
“ Who is it mourning, nightingale, 

There by the ocean side ? . . . 

It is my love that in his grave 
Weeps through the livelong night! . . . 
It is my love that in his grave 
Weeps through the livelong night! . 

The great, calm, silvery moon, slow wheeling to 
her goal 

Prom universal nature substance takes away. 
And turning it into fluid, charges it with 
soul. . . . 

A voice expires in grief, ending its last lay: 

“ Sleep my love, get thee to sleep, 

In the fine sand of the sea, 

For, ere shines the morning star, 

I will oome and lie by thee! . . . 

For, ere shines the morning star, 

I will come and lie by thee ! . . 

Edgab Pbestagb. 
Ohiltem, Bowdon, Hay 1,1895. 


OBITUARY. 

MRS. J. K. SPENDER. 

We regret to record the death of Mrs. J. E. 
Spender, which took place at Baih last 
Saturday. 

Mrs. Spender had been for a considerable time 
in ill-health. Indeed, we believe that she had 
announced her intention of abandoning novel- 
writing, in which she had been actively engaged 
fop more than twenty years past. Her first 


novel, Brothers-in-Law, appeared in 1869 ; her 
last collection of stories, called Thirteen Doctors, 
was reviewed in the Academy of April 23. She 
also wrote a good deal for the magazines in 
her early days ; and all her life long she was 
devoted to the cause of the higher education of 
women and the improvement of their economical 
condition. 

Lilian Spender was bom in 1838, being the 
daughter of a London physioian, Dr. Edward 
Headland. She was educated at Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, where she came under the permanent 
influence of F. D. Maurioe and Dean Plumptre. 
In 1858, she was married to Dr. John Kent 
Spender, of an old Bath family, and himself 
one of the leading physicians in that city. 
They had a large family, two of their sons 
being well known—at one time at Oxford, and 
now in London journalism. 

A Nottingham poet died on May 4— Mr. 
Samuel Collinson, the author of Autumn Leaves 
and King Richard?s Tower. He was bom in 
Hull, but had resided in Nottingham, where 
he died, for fifty years. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for May contains a thought¬ 
ful paper by Prof. Davidson on “ Modem 
Religion and Old Testament Immortality ”; a 
oritical study by Dr. E. A. Abbott on the 
“Elders” of Papias; an extremely valuable 
survey of criticism on the Book of Habbakuk, 
by Prof. Budde, of Strassburg, whom we are 
glad to see introduced to English readers ; and 
articles by Prof. W. M. Ramsay on the words 
denoting missionary travel in Aots. Prof. Orr 
discusses the Old Testament question in the 
early Church; Mr. Watson writes eloquently 
and thoughtfully on the continuity of life; and 
Dr. Dods gives a few notes on books. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift has also an 
excellent bill of fare, but appeals to more 
advanced students. It opens, however, with an 
article that might equally well have appeared 
in the Journal of Ethics, touching, as it does, 
on the fundamental questions which equally 
concern ethics and religion, and entitled 
“Peaoe Negotiations,” by L. Enappert. 
“ Relief of the Poor ” follows, by Bodel Bien- 
fait, a stop-gap artist. W. C. van Manen 
gives three papers on Jesus Christ's expecta¬ 
tion of the future, on the original text of 
Matt. i. 16 (he agrees that the new Sinai tic 
text gives the original reading), and on the 

S hrase “ Son of Man ” in Enoch. Dr. 

[orna replies to the question — Did Luke 
know and use the works of Josephus P Among 
the reviews of books we notice those of Eatten- 
busch’s historical treatise on the Apostle’s 
Creed, vol. i.; Stade’s essay on Gen. iv. 1-16, 
and Julioher’s compact and useful introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament; and J. Weiss’s 
important article on “ Pauline Problems.” 


PROF. YORK POWELL'S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE. 

We quote from the Oxford Chronicle the follow¬ 
ing condensed report of the inaugural lecture 
delivered by Prof. York Powell, as regius 
professor of modem history at Oxford, on 
May 1: 

" The Professor commenced his address by speak¬ 
ing of the past holders of the chair. Within his 
remembrance four men had held it, memorable 
figures all, two of whom were dead. He must name 
the late Prof. Freeman first: the master who gave 
to many of them their first lessons in the science 
to which he devoted his life, the politician whose 
talents were always at the service of those he 
believed to be oppressed, the friend whose loss 
those who loved him must long deplore. Of his 


successor it was more difficult for him to speak, as 
he never knew Prof. Fronde ; but he hoped he 
could appreciate his careless courage in maintain¬ 
ing his views, the easy skill with' which he set 
those views before the public, and the steady 
devotion he displayed in the duties of his office 
among them down to the last. Two, happily, 
were still with them : one, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
the Paul Louis Courier of their times and tongue, 
self-exiled too long from the spot that knew him 
best; and the other, Dr. Stubbs, whose gigantie 
and persistent work ranked with that of Coke, and 
recalled the renown of their learned bishops of 
old. Another name must occur to them all, and 
that was one whom he could not but regret per¬ 
sonally was not addressing them that afternoon: 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner, most patient, most 
strenuous,and most unprejudiced of investigators. 
But beyond these he could not forbear to name 
another who, before his days, held this office for 
all too short a space, whom as a Rngbeian he was 
more especially bound to honour, Thomas Arnold, 
the pupil of Niebuhr, and the teacher to whom 
Freeman was proud to turn with gratitude and 
admiration alike. This century jiad seen not a few 
of its best minds engaged in history. To try 
and mark the present trend of historical work in 
which they were chiefly concerned in Oxford might 
not be unprofitable. First, he put the absolute 
need of orderly collection and registration of 
facts as acknowledged by all students. They had 
hardly done, perhaps, so much in England as might 
be done in this direction, though the shelves which 
bore the Government series and different societies’ 
publications, and the long range of that higgest 
and most useful of modem English histories, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, might plead 
eloquently in their favour. But much remained 
to be done, and no country was so rich in docu¬ 
ments. Thousands of important papers, dating be¬ 
fore the Reformation, were as yet uncalendered 
and unread. Every year the pioneer work of the 
Historical Commission discovered further treasures, 
and pointed the way for workers. A few years’ 
skilled labour, and this vast material might be 
rendered at least accessible. The publication 
of a few cartularies, a case book, and an in¬ 
complete set of year books had largely rendered 
possible that fasoinating history of English law 
which had lately done so much honour to the sister 
university. Their economic knowledge of the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries was largely due to 
those sturdy volumes of Oxford Accounts which 
they owed to Thorold Rogers. There was no lack 
of power among them ; what was wanted was the 
opportunity and the Organisation. The crying want 
at present was that of local archives, worked by 
trained scholars, and this the country might justly 
be called upon to supply. There was no money 
better spent than that devoted to definite scientific 
purposes ; and in their science, too, investigations 
like those of the Challenger and the Beagle might 
be trusted to produce worthy results. Another 
direction in which they might expect good work 
to be done was that of anthropology. The lack of 
training in the elements of this important branch 
had been a hindrance and obstacle to much that 
had been written with regard to the origin of their 
island history. The light that men like Maine, 
Lyall, Gill, Codrington, Campbell, had drawn from 
the study of the living document, had enabled 
scholars to deal profitably with a whole mass of 
material that was formerly regarded as the waste 
product of the human mind, and to extract from 
it precious evidence on the history of their 
ancestors that was hitherto denied to them. To 
come to understand that in the past there were 
people, and that the vast majority of people 
living to-day might be classed with them, 
whose reasons, when they reasoned, were entirely 
different from those that would influence us, was 
already to have learned a valuable lesson. The 
middle ages were further off from them than the 
second century, and the Australian black fellow 
was more antique than the Parthenon or even the 
Pyramids. To read the records of their own 
ancestors, even in their own handwriting, was 
hopeless, unless they tried to understand their 
habits of life and mind. Homer and Aristophanes, 
the Parthenon and the Mycenae tombs gave them 
more knowledge of the Greek mind than they 
could get from any historian alone ; and the 
papyrus with an old-folk tale let them see into 
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the life of the ancient Egyptians as no chronicle 
could. Beowulf gave them more English history 
than Asser’s Life of Alfred. The historian could 
not afford to neglect the smallest facts that the 
archaeologist could afford him: he nrast look on 
the museum, the ruin, and even a picture gallery 
as much his working ground as a muniment room 
or the library. Much of the excellent work done 
by those men who began to recover the middle ages 
for them in the beginning of this century was 
based on sound architectural knowledge. The 
history of the Bomans in Britain lay entombed 
within a few inches of the surface in such plaoes 
as Wroxeter. The dan system, under which men 
lived less than a century ago in these islands, was 
perishing before their eyes in various dependencies 
of their Empire, and there were few who knew the 
facts, and fewer still who cared to record them. 
And all this was part of modem history, the life 
history of peoples under our flag. There was a 
plaoe among the students of modem history for 
the traveller and the explorer, as well as for the 
book man, the reader of vellums, the haunter of 
archives. Another line of research long neglected, 
but of great importance, which seemed to be 
opening up, was the investigation of the physio¬ 
logical conditions that underlie and explain 
human conduct both in the individual and ,m the 
mass. He next pointed out the great advance 
that had been made since the study of economic 
history and the history of economics was taken up. 
How much history lay in the serried pages of 
Charles Booth’s tremendous study of modem 
London I And the history of the revolution that 
brought England from a small country with 
agricultural and shipping interests into their 
rich and vast empire, based on enormous manu¬ 
factures and the control of foreign markets, was 
as yet unwritten. There was no branch of 
study with which English history was more 
oonoemed, nor one more useful in its effect on 
the public mind. The need of organisation of 
local history was pressing, and achievements like 
those of Mr. Stevenson and Mrs. Green had drown 
the value of looal records. As to legal history, the 
splendid work of Mr. Bryce was an example. In 
spite of work like this, they had left to Dr. Lieber- 
mann the history of their earliest law documents. 
As to the study of foreign history in England, 
they had the example of the Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough, and younger scholars were following 
him. There was great need for historical biblio¬ 
graphy to be worked at in this country, with 
France, Germany, and even the United States 
ahead of us in this respect. The study of the 
history of their dependencies, and especially of 
Oriental history, was one which they might hope 
workers would take up, for it had been far teo 
muoh neglected, in spite of well-known brilliant 
examples. As to the educational aspect of history, 
what they wanted in children's schools was books 
on the lines of Plutaroh rather than of Entropius, 
giving the more salient personalities that had 
made England into a United Kingdom and built 
up the empire. He oould name no better 
authority for this opinion than that of General 
Gordon and of John Brown of Harper’s Ferry. 
Of the work done in their School of history 
at Oxford he did not mean to speak that 
day; he had too lately borne a part in its 
struggles and trials. There was no doubt about 
its zeal at all events, and that the work done by 
Oxford men trained in it seemed to contain promise 
for the future. There is plenty of room for history. 
It is happily getting to be acknowledged that the 
task of educating by means of history and the 
means of training men to work at history are very 
different functions. In conclusion, he said he 
should not like to omit giving a word of gratitude 
to his helpers and teachers. To the living he hoped 
he had already acknowledged his debt; but there 
were those whom he would fain have thanked that 
day, among whom he would name his comrade 
Richard Shute, most faithful of critics; his friend. 
Jame Sime, ever suggestive and sympathetic; and 
his master, Gudbrand Vigfusson, of whom he 
might speak as his disciples spoke of the sage of 
old, that of the men he had known he was the 
best, the wisest, and the most just—all three alike 
in their untiring devotion to and zeal for that 
truth which, in the words of the Irish proverb, 
was the historian’s food.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ST. PATRICK’S BIRTHPLACE. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: May 6,1896. 

The Rev. F. E. Warren recently mentioned 
to me that the place of St. Patrick’s birth was 
much disputed, and showed me certain 
passages in the Tripartite life of the saint 
(Bolls Series). From these I quickly formed 
a.conjecture which appeared to me morally 
certain. As I was about to begin this letter, 

I learnt from Mr. F. Haverfield that he had 
formed the same conjecture some months ago, 
and had mentioned it to various of our leading 
Oxford scholars. It is right that his priority 
should be made known, but all that I am now 
about to say is quite independent of anything 
which may have occurred to him. 

Patrick himself, in his Confessio, says: 

“ pattern habui Oalporaum diaoonum fllium I 
quendam Potitl, fllii Oaissi presbyter!, qui fuit [in] l 


nfoo Bmnanem Tabemiae. Villulam enim props 
habuit, ubi ego capturam dedi. Annorum eram 
tone fere sededm.” 

That is the text as printed (Tripartite Life, ii 
357); it is doubtful whether the omission of 
[in] is not due to the saint rather than to a 
scribe. 

The earliest authority for this passage is the 
Book of Armagh,* written in 807. I have 
obtained, through the kindness of Prof. 
Abbott, the librarian of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a copy of the words, “ bannauem 
Taberniae,” which stand so written in the MB. 

I have no reasonable doubt that the exem¬ 
plar from which this virtually impossible 
reading arose was bannauetabrniae, and that it 
represented Bannauenta Brilanniae. 1 cannot 
be quite sure of the form of the mark of con¬ 
traction in the latter word, because I do not 
know what the age of the exemplar was; but 
the mark was in use long before 807. Mr. 
Warren plausibly suggests that it went through 
the b, and it is even possible that there was no 
r at all. 

It is only some days after writing the above 
words that I referred to the two Bodleian MSS. 
of the Confessio, and behold I find that MS. 
Fell 3 (twelfth century) has “banauemtabnie”! 

Bannauenta was a place on or near Watling- 
street, thricet mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus. Some have identified it with. 
Weedon Beck, where I believe there are no 
Bo man remains; but it is generally held to be 
the lofty Borough Hill, near Daventry, on the 
summit of which was one of the most extensive 
camps in England. “It is certain that the 
Borough Camp was an important Roman 
station” (Murray’s Northante, 113), and con¬ 
siderable Roman remains have been found 
there. 

As no tenable derivation has yet been given 
either for Bannauenta or for Daventry, I will 
rive one, and show the historical connexion 
between -the two names; for it is not by 
accident that they agree in five oonsecutive 
letters. 

In O. Welsh “pro nd . . . primitivo 
freqnentissima est geminatio nn ” (Zeuas, 
Gram. Celt., 147), and Bannauenta represents 
Ban-Dauenta. Ban is unquestionably Welsh 

g nd O. Keltic) ban, “ an eminence." What is 
auenta P 

I propose to oonnect it with Welsh dafnu 
“to drop, to trickle,” and dafn “a drop” 
(O. Welsh dafyn). Welsh /is, of course, our v. 
And I suggest that Danent-a (where the -a is 
only a Roman termination) is either a collective 
or an abstract noun from this stem, and that 
the entire name Ban-Dauent-a = Hill of trick¬ 
ling^). For Borough Hill is “ abounding 
in springs of remarkable purity” (Baker’s 
Northante, 339). 

The variant form Bannauantia leaves us un¬ 
certain whether the Romans have added -ia or 
only -a, but at any rate it shows us an -ant 
stem. And with these -ent and -ant stems 
compare O. Welsh kereynt “friends,” carant 
“body of friends,” porthant “nourishment,” 
mwynant “ use,” heneint “ old age,” digyoueint 
“ indignation,” and others to be found on pp. 
844-5 of Zeuss. He gives carant as a" collec¬ 
tive,” and the next two as examples of abstraot 
substantives sprung from verbs, while of -eint 
he says that it may be from an earlier -etd.% 


* “ The Book of Armagh was transcribed from 
a MS. which even in the year 807 was becoming 
obscure, and of whose obscurities the transcriber 
more than once complains” (i. xciv.). 

t In one place there is a various reading, 
Itannauantia, but any palaeographer can show how 
t was liable to be read /a. 

1 It would, of course, be easy to take Davanti 
(in Bannauantia) and Davent (in Bannauenta) as 
the earlier and later genitives of a proper none 
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As for Daventrei (Domesday Book),Daventre, 
or Daventry, it is more than half a mile from 
the Ban or Hill, and consequently is not called 
Ban. But it stands between brooks, one at 
least of which is fed from the Ban. And I suggest 
that the last syllable of it = Welsh rhe * (r Il¬ 
ia almost invariably r- in O. Welsh), which as a 
substantive means “a swift motion, a run,” 
and has a diminutive rhe-an “ a streamlet,” or 
as an adjective means “ fleet, speedy.” I 
prefer to take it in the latter sense and to in¬ 
terpret Daventrei as “swift (ret)running water 
(davent) ”—the qualifying epithet being, as 
usual in Eel tic languages, put last. 

And now observe: first, how well Bannauenta 
agrees with what Patriok tells us later on in his 
Confessio. He says: 

“ Et iterum poet pauoos annos in Britannia 
eram cum parentibus meis ” (p. 364); 

and 

“ Unde autem [postern] etd uoluero amlttere 
illas, et pergere In tBrittanniss; et llbentissime 
paratus irem, quasi ad patrtam et parentes f ” 
(p. 370). 

Note, too, that the emendation “ Bannauenta 
Britanniae ” supplies not only the name of the 
place, but of the country; and that, unless the 
place were a well-known one, it would have 
been very odd if at the outset he had neglected 
to mention the country in which it was. 

Next, observe how admirably the place fits 
chronological probabilities. Patriok was bora 
at earliest in 372, captured and carried to 
Ireland at earliest in 388. But in 387 Maximus 
had taken the Boman soldiers away, and it 
was not till 396 that they returned to drive off 
Piets, Soots, and Saxons. 

The Piets and Soots probably did not get so 
far south as Daventry, though Mr. Church and 
Miss Putnam in their story The Couni of the 
Baxon Shore bring the Piets in 410 to 
Winchester, and although there is arguable 
ground for attributing the Siloheeter Ogams 
to a Gael and not a Briton. But for the 
Saxons Daventry was within easy striking 
distance. I do not know whether it be true 
that Saxon ships “ were long and low in the 
water,” and that “ no river or creek, if it gave 
as much as three or four feet of water, was safe 
from their attack” ( Count of the Baxon Shore, 
26); but Bannauenta is only two miles from 
the river Nen and thirteen miles from 
Northampton, and “ The Nen N. of North¬ 
ampton, is a deep-flowing stream. . . The 
course of the Nen was one of the high roads 
into the centre of England (Murray’s 
Northants, 14). “ The rivers that traversed the 
Lincolnshire and Cambridge Fens had suoh 
depth of water as to facilitate attack. The 
Danes sailed up the Witham to Lincoln, and 
up the Ouse to Ely ” (Pearson, Hitt, Maps of 
England, 3). 

In 368 Theodosius, landing at London, had 
attacked “ uagantes h ostium uastatorias manus 
. . . qui uinotos homines agebant ” (Amm. Mar- 
oell. xxvii. 8, 6). They were, doubtless, Saxons 
who had sailed up the Thames. Doubtless, 1 
also, they were Saxons running up the Nen 
who, about 388, captured Patrick; and they 
either sailed northward and sold him to their 
allies, the Soots from Ireland, or, raiding round 
the southern and western shores, disposed of 

Davantos, connected with Gr. i-Ji/iavror, just as 
Welsh dafad “a sheep” is connected (Stokes, 
UrlceUiteher Sprachtchatz, 141) with h-Siparot. But 
I cannot find suoh a Keltic name, and in any case 
a derivation from natural features is much the 
more likely. 

* Is not this from the root given by Stokes 
( Urieliitchtr Sprachtchatz, 227) as ret “ to now ” P 

t It., Roman Britain, which was divided into B. 
prima, B. secunda, Flauia Oaesariensis, and 
Maxhna Caeearieqsls. j 


their captives direct at different points on the 
Irish omwt. 

This letter might end here but that oertain 
mediaeval traditions on the subjeot exist, among 
“ the least improbable ” of whioh the editor of 
the Tripartite Life (i. cxxxviL) considers the 
statement that “Patriok was born about the 
year 373, at Nemptor, an Old Celtic Nemeto- 
duron, which may have been the older name 
for Ail Cluade (‘Book of Clyde’ 1 ). . . . 
The valley of the Clyde was then Cymric 
territory, the name Nemptor seems to occur as 
Nentor in the Welsh poem with whioh the 
Blade Book of Carmarthen begins. 4 ” 

Let me first sweep away the quotation from 
the Blade Book of Carmarthen. It has been 
published in facsimile since the Tripartite life 
appeared, and the oorreot reading is ineutur, 
written as a single word, with all the letters 
joined. 

Secondly, as Alolyde had two Keltic names 
already—the second being “ Diin Breatan, now 
Dumbarton ” (ii. 634)—it is very unlikely that 
it should have had a third. 

The Alolyde tradition doubtless arose from 
the faot that in his epistle to the subjects of 
Coroticus, said to have been king of Alclyde, 
Patrick says that his words are “militibua 
mittenda Gorotici, non dico oinibua meig atque 
ciuibus sanctorum Bomanorum, sed oiuibus 
demoniorum” (ii. 375), and “Et si mei non 
cognoe[o]unt, ' prophets in patria bus honorem 
non habet ’ ” (377)—expressions whioh show 
nothing more than that he and they were bora 
fellow-citizens of Borne and children of the 
same fatherland of Britain. 

There is another way in whioh the idea may 
have arisen. Patrick says in his Confessio that 
when he was once again “in Britannis . . . 
cum parentibus meis ” he seemed to hear in 
his mud the voice of those who were “ ioxta 
siluam Focluti, quae est prope mare occidentale” 
(365). Now a moderately careful reader would 
see from what goes before that Foolut must be 
in Ireland; but a reader who merely skimmed 
the text, or one who knew little Latin, might 
possibly suppose it to be in Britain, and might 
derive Fodut from the name of the Clyde pre¬ 
ceded by the Gaelio preposition fo. And we 
shall find presently what may be curious eohoes 
of the words “prope mare occidentale” in 
connexion with the home of Patriok. 

And now for the Nemptor tradition. Un¬ 
likely as it may seem, I shall produce reason to 
think that the name so written by the editor of 
the Tripartite Life is nothing more than a 
corruption of the name of Daventry. 

A oertain Muirohu wrote memoirs of Patriok, 
and says that he wrote them at the command 
of a bishop who died in 698 (i. xci.). The leaf 
containing what I am about to quote is missing 
in the Book of Armagh, but is found in a 
Brussels MS. of the eleventh or twelfth oentury. 
Muirohu, then, says (ii. 494) that Patriok was 
“ Brito natione, in Britannis natus,” and that 
his father or grandfather was “ uioo Bannauem 
Tabumiae, haut prooul a mari nostro, quern 
uicum cons tan ter indubitanterque con perimus 
esse Nemtrie, matre etiam oonoeptus Concessa 
nomine.” 

This is Mr. Stokes’s text, but he tells us 
that for Tabemiae haut the MS. reads thabur 
indecha * ut, and that for Nemtrie it reads uentre. 
Consequently the evidenoe of Muirchu, so far 
as we know it from an obviously corrupt MS., 
is for Uentre or Ventre, t and between these and 

1 “ Adamn fin's Petra Cloitht.” 

4 “ Sac deu-ur i Nmtur y tirran, where Mr. Skene 
{Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii. 3), reads Neutur." 

* The inde apparently arises out of niae, a tall- 
neckcd a being misread d. 

t Said to be apparently altered from venitre, but 
query rather from centre, pointing to an earlier 
nitre. 


the Daventrei of Domesday Book there is a very 
strange likeness. 

I shall be told that “haut prooul a mari 
nostro ” does not suit Daventry; but I suggest 
that Muirohu is combining the details furnished 
by the “ inoertis auotoribus,” on whom he sayB 
his work is based (ii. 269), and that the words 
may be a mere reuunisoenoe of the Foolut pas¬ 
sage misunderstood. 

Probus, assigned by Mr. Stokes to the tenth 
oentury, but whom one suspects to be the 
Probus who died in 859, has “ de vioo Bannaue 
Tiburaiae regionis, hand prooul a mari occiden¬ 
tal! ” [(/.“prope mare occidentale” in the Foolut 
passage]. Then oomes “quern vicum indubi- 
tanter oomperimus esse Nentriae prouinoiae ”; 
but Colgan, Probus’s editor, in his note quotes 
the name as Neutriae l (Tripartite Life, ii. 494, 
referring to Colgan’s Trias thaumaturga). So 
that here also we have not got Nemptor, but 
either Nentria or Neutria—it is uncertain whioh 
—and Probus, endeavouring to explain a 
passage which he was copying but aid not 
understand, has added “ prouinciae ” as he had 
just before added “ regionis.” What may be 
the age of the MS. of Probus, Colgan does not 
seem to say. 

The name uentre or nentre appears, however, 
to have been written compendiously net', and 
this to have been misread as nemt z —i.e., nemtur, 
Nemtur explained itself to the Irish scribe as 
nem “sky” + fur- (mod. Ir. torr) “tower”; 
and so the author of the anonymous Quarts 
Vita, assigned by Dr. Stokes (on what grounds 
I know not) to the ninth oentury, aspirates the 
f in accordance with the Irish rule in compound 
words, writes Nemthor, and says that it means 
“turns caelestis ” ! And perhaps the sky- 
tower suggested the Olyae-rook. Bat this 
writer, at least, does not identify them, and it 
is the more important that he does not, because 
he is apparently the first to mention the Clyde 
in connexion with Patriok. He places Patrick’s 

S arents in the “region” Strath-Giyde, but 
oes not say a word about Al-Glyde, nor do his 
copyists, the writers of the Secunda and Tertia 
Vita. It is apparently not till the eleventh 
oentury that we get any identification of 
Nemthor with Al-Olyde, or any statement that 
Patriok was bom in Al-Olyde. So that the 
idea that “Nemptor, an Old Celtic Nemeto- 
duron,” “may nave been the older name for 
Ail Cluade (‘ Book of Clyde ’) ” may very safely 
be dismissed for ever. 

The anonymous writers of the Secunda and 
Tertia Vita (assigned, on what grounds I know 
not, to the tenth century) follow the Quarts 
in the spelling Nemthor (Tertia also has 
Nempthor). And in Fiaoo’s hymn, supposed to 
have been written in the eighth oeBiory, but 
certainly not written by the Fiaoc to whom it 
is attributed, we get Nemthur. But in no 
identifiable authority assigned to the period 
before a.d. 1000 do we have any such form; 
and in the earliest writer of all, Muirohu, we 
have, as I have said, uentre, 

I am so pressed for time to finish the book on 
Piotiah inscriptions which I promised in these 
pages a year ago, that I must be excused if I 
cannot keep up any controversy on the subjeot 
of this letter. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 

P.S.—In the Secunda, Tertia, and Quarts 
Vita, and in the Tripartite Life, there is a 
legend that when Patrick was baptized in 
“Nemthor ” the priest had no water. 

41 So with the infant's hand he made the sign of 
the cross over the earth, aud a well of water brake 
thereout. ... A church, moreover, was founded 
over that well in which Patrick was baptized, and 
there stands the well by the altar, and it hath the 
form of the cross, as the wire declare” (Trip. 
Life, i. 9). 

Is it a mere coincidence that Daventry church 
should be called Holy Cross church ? 
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THE ARMS OF ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

London: Map 7,1896. 

In the Academy of April 20, under the head 
of “University Jottings,’’ referenoe was made 
to a doubt regarding the true blazoning of the 
arms of Archbishop Rotherham, the second 
founder of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Mr. Perceval Landon, in his “Notes on the 
Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges,” printed 
in Archaeologia Oxoniensis, has asserted that 
Rotherham’s arms, as impaled on the shield of 
the college, are indisputably: “vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attired or.” And so 
they appear in some notes on the glass formerly 
existing in the college windows, taken just 
before the Civil War, 

The Rev. Andrew dark, however, in the 
current number of the English Historical 
Review, contests this blazoning. He argues 
that Richard Lee, Portcullis-Pursuivant, in his 
visitation of Oxford in 1574, reoorded Rother¬ 
ham’s coat as : “vert, three stags trippant or” 
—as appears both by his carefully blazoned 
certificate left in the college, and by the equally 
deliberate copy in the College of Arms. He 
further states that the same blazoning is given 
in Faber’s engraving (P circa 1700) of Rother¬ 
ham’s portrait. 

Now, it happens that the dispute can be 
decisively settled by contemporary evidenoe. 
The original (fifteenth century) statutes of the 
college which the Archbishop founded at 
Rotherham are preserved in the library of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. There, on 
the first leaf, Rotherham’s arms are illuminated 
thus: “vert, three roes argent, two and one." 
We quote from the Descriptive Catalogue of 
the MSS. in the Library of Sidney Sussex 
College, which has just been published by Mr. 
Montagu James (Cambridge University Press). 

J. S. C. 


Tcibday, May 14, S p.m. Royal Inttitotton: “TOrty 
Years* Progress la Blologiosl Bdenoe,” L, by Pro t. Bay 
Ltnkester. 

8 p.m. Colonial Isstitate: “The Imperial Aspects 
of Education,” by the Bey. J. B. O. Welldoo. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: " Pygmies in Europe,” 
by Prof. J. KoUmsnn; “A Remarkable Butov at 
Borenoake. the Hastings Kitchen Middens, and some 
Specialised and Diminutive Forms of Flint Implements 
from Hastings Kitchen Midden and Serenosks,” by Mr. 
W. J. Levis Abbott; “The Bock Paintings and Cartings 
of the Auatrsllan Aborigines,” by Mr. B. M. Mathews. 

Wsdsisday, May 18, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ M 
metallism,” by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton. 

7.80 p.m. Meteorologies!: “The November Floods 
of 1804 in the Thames Yruley,” by M ess rs . G. J. Symons 
and O. Cbattertou; "Barometrical Changes pceoeding 
and aoeompanying the Heavy Rainfall of November, 
1891,” by MtTf. J. Brodie. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: "Means for mitigating 
the Fading of Pigments,” by Out. W. ds W. Abney. 

8 p m. Etisabsthan: '* Stttxomutix,” by Mr. W. H. 
Co-whim. 

8 p.m. Mierosoqpieal: "The Anatomy of Ngclo- 
tkesvs oralis," by Mir. W. C. Bosanqoet "A New 
Microtome far Cutting, 1 * by Dr. A. Bruce; " Some Details 
of the First Nuclear Division in the Pol len-mother-oells 
of Lilium nartagon,’’ Ac., by Miss Ethel Bargant. 

Tbussdat, May IS, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: " The 
Liquefaction of Oases,” IV., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Historical. 

8 p.m. Chemicsl: “ Kjeldabl’s Process for the 
Determination of Nitrogen,” by Dr. Bernard Djer; "The 
Action of Nitrous Acid on 1: 4 : 8 Dibromeniline,” by 
Prof. Meldola and Mr. E. B. Andrews; " Derivatives of 
Buooinyl and Phthalyl Dithiocarbimides,” by Prof. Dixon 
and Dr. Doran. 

8 80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fiiday, May 17, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “B. L. Steven¬ 
son,” by Prof. Walter Raleigh. 

Saturday, May 18, 8 p m. Royal Institution: “Picture- 
Making,” L, by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 


SCIENCE. 


ON PSYCHOLOGY. 

Q. T. Ladd. (Long- 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ CORMORANT:” 

Dorney Wool, Burnham, Bucks "May 6 , If 95. 

Dr. Chance has somewhat misunderstood the 
aim of my note on the etymology of cormorant 
in the Academy for April 20. My object was 
merely to draw the attrition of English lexico¬ 
graphers to the fact that the word moran, which 
was supposed to be identical with the ending 
of cormorant, has been discovered by M. Thomas 
to have no existence, so that the proposed 
identification falls to the ground. M. Thomas 
does not give his reasons for rejecting the 
Breton etymology of -moran proposed by Diez, 
and accepted by Littre, Soheler, and A. 
Darmesteter. He simply says: “ Y voir le 
breton morvran . . . o’est se mettre une 

bien grosse affaire sur les bras.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


Dublin : May 4,1815. 

Dr. Chance, in his letter on “ Cormorant ” in 
the Academy, states that he has not met with 
a form such as mor-fran in Irish. 

I would point out that, as a matter of 
fact, such a form does exist in Irish. I may 
refer him, for instance, to Zeuss’s Grammatica 
Celtica (ed. Ebel), p. 854, or to Brugmann’g 
Comparative Grammar (English Trans.), vol. 
ii., p. 66., where he will find the form 
muir-bran — “sea-raven.” 

P. M. MaoSweeney. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Buyday, May 17,7.80p.m. Ethical: “Goethe," by Mr. F. H. 
Peters. 

Movday, May 18, 8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, 
"Becent Am-ricau Method, anl Aopliancee employed in 
the Metallurgy of Copper, Lead, Gold, and Silver," IY., 
by Mr. Jamee Douglas. 

8 pro. Library Association: “The Hammersmith 
Public Library,” by Mr. 8. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ A Journey on the Upper 
Euphrates,” by Mr. D. G. Hogarth: “ Journeys in the 
Peninsula of H a li o am amua,” by Mr. J. L. Myna. 


THREE BOOKS 
Primer of Psychology , 

mans.) 

“ Contemporary Science Series.” Intro 
Auction to Comparative Psychology. By 0, 

Lloyd Morgan. (Walter Soott.) 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd 

Morgan. (Edward Arnold.) 

The psychology of the study and the psycho¬ 
logy of the laboratory is the comparison at 
first suggested by the books before us. Prof. 
Ladd’s treatment of his subject is the more 
physiological, more in touch with the German 
masters from whom we are accustomed to 
derive our psychological pabulum; while Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan seems to have set down the 
stream of ideas passing through his own con¬ 
sciousness without much of the filtering and 
orystallising which characterises true scientific 
writing. Yet this comparison is more or less 
superficial; for Prof. Lloyd Morgan is really 
an original thinker, while here, as in his 
former books, Prof. Ladd gives us a digest of 
psychological investigations in American and 
Continental laboratories. His abstract is 
wrought in such a fashion as to make it 
thoroughly interesting. The arrangement of 
subjects and use of block-type for headings 
is admirable, the only fault being the 
omission of an index. The book is 
thoroughly to be recommended to elementary 
students. 

It aims at describing and explaining the 
growth of mental life. Psychology is presented 
to us as a study of the experiences and doings 
of a “subject” or “self.” The most familiar 
everyday experiences are its subjeot-matter, 
only they are not ordinarily regarded from the 
point of view of the psyohologist. The 
common, practical, view is objective ; here we 
deal with the subjective side of the same 
experiences. These mental experiences may be 
termed generally “consciousness,” while we 
who are conscious of them are the self or mind 
of which they are the mental experiences. 
Consciousness and attention are thus first to be 
considered, and JProf. Ladd's account of the 
states, or fields, of consciousness is particularly 
lucid. The varying extent, intensity, speed, 
character of consciousness in different 


individuals is one of the most fruitful 
regions of psychology. The physiologicad 
conditions of consciousness and attention are 
emphasised. Sensations are the modifications 
of consciousness experienced in the use of the 
organs of sense. They originate in consciousness, 
yet are immediately or ultimately excited from 
without. The relations of sensation and 
stimulus, as well as the limitations of the 
Weber - Fechner Law, are olearly stated. 
The physiology of feeling is propounded as a 
surplus of nervous energy in the cerebral 
centres. Prof. Ladd declares emphatically 
against the reduction of all feeling to 
“pleasure-pain,” although these enter into 
almost all other feelings. The physiology of 
mental images and ideas is carefully stated. 
While certain properties of the brain-aubstanoe 
furnish the physical conditions of memory- 
images and images of fancy, there is no literal 
“ copy” of any sense-impression'; but there is 
a tendency on the part of the molecules of thin 
substance to re-act in a similar way whenever 
they are again similarly exoited. The treat¬ 
ment of fusion and association of ideas is 
concise and lucid. 

The aocount of perception is somewhat 
meagre. It is merely denned as knowledge 
through the senses, sight and touch being 
separated from the rest as giving direct know¬ 
ledge of the qualities of things. But the 
section dealing with visual perception is very 
able, and well expresses the relation of the 
latter with cerebral judgments. Here, as in 
reasoning and knowledge, reasoning is recog¬ 
nised as implicit in all our daily life, even in 
those mental acts which seem to be the result 
of direct perception by the senses. This 
process of reasoning is reduced to the simple 
syllogism, where, however, we notice a serious 
misprint—M is P, 8 is M, is P—not *.• as 

in the text. 

The emotions are treated physiologically, 
and distinguished from less intense feelings by 
their resulting bodily developments. “ In their 
highly emotional form all feelings run, as it 
were, a sort of limited physiological career.” 
They are distinguished from passions as being 
less voluntary and habitual. “ Women are 
more emotional than men, hut men are more 
passionate than women. Strong emotions are 
sources of weakness, but strong passions may 
be souroes of strength.” In desires, again, we 
have “the stress of feeling ready to break 
over into a definite aot of will toward some 
particular end.” Will and character are the 
outcome of “mental life,” which manifests 
itself to the subjeot of that life as spontaneous 
activity. “To be active” and “to do” are 
fundamental terms of our experience. Conation, 
‘the active aspect of mental life,” is physio¬ 
logically reducible to the “automatism” of 
the central nervous system, whenoe the motor 
activities evolve upwards into voluntary move¬ 
ment. An aot of volition implies a certain 
development of will, and of all the connected 
conscious powers of the mind. “It may 
be defined as a definite conation (or 
conscious doing) directed toward realising 
some end that is piotured before the 
mind, preoeded or accompanied by a con¬ 
dition of desire, and usually accompanied or 
followed by a feeling of effort.” And thus 
character becomes a double process of being 
stamped and stamping ourselves. Our natural 
disposition is moulded, not only by circum¬ 
stances, but also by the way in which we take, 
seize, appropriate, and use the ciroumstanoes 
by responsive choices, plans, and in general 
deeds of will. Finally, temperament, develop¬ 
ment, effect of age and race, are touohed upon, 
with the proviso that we cannot postulate laws 
of mind in the same sense as laws of material 
masses and atoms. Four principles of mental 
development can, however, be recognised— 
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ooutinuity, relativity, solidarity, and final 
purpose; and the closing words have a ring of 
the old Stoic philosophy: 

“ The trne and higher development is attained only 
as matters are more thoroughly put into our own 
hands. Ho who knows himself, who plans his own 
life, who takes himself in hand to carry ont that 
plan, and who selects such a plan as will worthily 
dominate and control all the mental facilities, he 
it is who is moat entitled to be called a true soul, 
or mind. A planless mental life is scarcely 
worthy to be called a genuine mental life.” 

It is less easy to digest the work of Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan. His careful studies in animal 
psychology are valuable, not less for their 
positive conclusions than for their well-timed 
warning against rash generalisations from the 
comparative method of observation. 

Apart from these ohapters—perhaps the most 
permanent (as being the most experimental) 
part of the larger book—we may regard 
the Psychology for Teachers as an epitome 
of the earlier Introduction to Compara¬ 
tive Psychology. In both the complex nature 
of consciousness is insisted on. Not merely 
“ focal ” but also “ marginal ” elements have to 
bo considered. “ The moment of consciousness 
embraces a psychical wave, with a summit or 
crest of clear consciousness, a short rising slope 
of dawning consciousness, and a longer falling 
slope of waning consciousness.” This wave is 
diagrammaticaliy represented. Perception is 
more comprehensively treated than in Prof. 
Ladd’s “ Primer,” although the definition “ per¬ 
ception of relations among sense-phenomena” 
really covers the same ground as Ladd’s 
“reasoning” or “judgment." 

As Hr. Pitch tells us in his preface, the Psy¬ 
chology for Teachers is designed to meet a very 
real want in pedagogic literature. In order to 
superintend the formation of character and 
understanding in children, some knowledge of 
the material it is proposed to work on is essential, 
together with the conditions of its develop¬ 
ment and growth. To this end the leotures 
before us are very suggestive: yet we 
question whether some previous knowledge 
of psychology would not be required in 
order to appreciate the value of the book. 
We miss the terse language and sharp presenta¬ 
tion of Prof. Ladd. It is less difficult, in view 
of the scant time and many occupations of the 
Board Schoolteacher, to conceive the “ mental 
grasp of impressions into one field of conscious' 
ness, varying with individual variations of 
character,” than to “analyse our states of con¬ 
sciousness into focus and margin, and to 
differentiate the focal from the merely marginal 
elements ” ; and we doubt if the average mind 
will discover in a country walk: (1) the sense- 
ideas in the focus of consciousness; (2) a good 
deal of re-presentative margin forming the 
background of ideas; (3) a certain amount of 
presentative margio due to the stimuli whioh 
are affecting our speoial senses. An elementary 
book, moreover, should surely appeal to the 
eye as well as to the understanding, and here 
again the work of Prof. -Ladd must take 
precedence. Both alike will lead the student 
on from the commonplaces of the text-book to 
that perception of life.and its relations, to 
discover which is the function of true 
education. 

Frances A. Welby 


In July, 1884, Prof. Haupt published a 
paper, call ; “ The Language of Nimrod the 

Kushite,” i i (he Andover Review, in the course 
of whioh Le states the opinion that T-'SS was 
shortened from K1T12T3. Maraddas, he adds, is 
the Kossaeau god of hunting. Compare also his 
note on p. 916 of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, vol. xi., No. 93 (May, 1892). 

T. K. Cheyne. 


THE THUNDERBOLT OF THE ASSYRIANS. 

London: May 7, 1895. 

In the Academy of October 20, 1894, in a 
notice of my Flora of the Assyrian Monuments 
and Us Outcomes, it is stated that: 

“ We have epigraphic authority that the god who 
carries the thunderbolt is Ramman, the god of the 
air, whose weapon was the thunderbolt.” 

Count Goblet d’Alviella, in his review of the 
same hook, in the Revue de I'Histoire des Religions 
(tom. xxx., No. 1, p. 96), says : 

“ J’accepterai parfaitement qu’en fa^onnant le 
trident mis entre les mains de Ramman, dieu de 


a trident; on p. 372, fig. 182, he gives a genuine 
thunderbolt, a spear in the shape of a fleur-de- 
lys, and a lyre, besides other things, all used as 
charms. On p. 373, fig. 183, he gives a double 
fleur-de-lys, a trident, a lyre, a double pair of 
horns, all having the power, according to the 
ancients, of warding off injuries worked through 
the evil eye. 

It may be of some importance to note that in 
those days the doubling of the trident, of the 
hand, of the fleur-de-lys, of a pair of horns was 
a common practice, as if to render the charm 
more powerful. 

E. Bonavia- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORIGIN OF NIMROD. 

Oxford; May 8,1898. 

I am glad to be informed by Prof. Paul 
Haupt that the theory connecting the name of 
Nimrod with that of the Kassite King Nazi- 
Maraddas is not the property of Prof. HiTprecht 
from whom Prof. Sayce quoted it in his review 
of Hilpreoht’s Assyriaca (Academy, March 2). 


Pair et de l’orage, l’artiste Assyrian ait ete in¬ 
fluence, consciemment ou non, par sa propre facjon de 
representer la tige sacrce avec des comes sym- 
boliques. Mais ce n’est pas une raison pour suivre 
M. Bonavia, quand il en deduit que l’attribut du 
dieu est une forme reduite de l'arbre sacre—c’est-ii- 
dire une tdge omee d’une pairs de comes—et que 
par suite, le fondre ou trident redouble representait 
simplement chez les Assyriens une double paire de 
comes avec la tige sacree au milieu “ 

In my researches I put to myself the question : 
Why has the thunderbolt in Ramman’s hand 
a straight middle prong, while the two side 
prongs are wavy ? 

In all the photographs of lightning which I 
have seen, the thunderbolt is wavy and never 
straight Whence does the straight middle prong 
of the mythological thunderbolt come ? 

The only answer that I could find to my 
question wa3 that this supposed thunderbolt was 
copied from a pair of spiral horns tied to a stick, 
horns having been, from the most ancient times, 
used as a weapon against the evil eye, and possibly 
also against all manner of evil spirits. 

In studying the genesis of this form of weapon, 
or charm, it became evident to me that the 
artist who placed that thunderbolt in Ramman’s 
hand had seen the same thing somewhere else as 
a weapon of some sort, independently of thunder 
bolts : that the figure was so registered in the 
convolutions of his brain, and that he uncon¬ 
sciously gave it the same form, when depicting a 
god of the tempest. The caduceus in the hand 
of Mercury appeared to me to be the same thing 
modified into a pretty form by Greek artists. 
Mr. Elsworthy, in his recent book on The Evil 
Eye, thinks that Mercury carried the caduceus 
in his hand as a charm to guard himself, in his 
flights, against injuries of the evil eye. And I 
do net think that the zigzag caduceus in each 
hand of the god (shown on p. 164, fig. 87a, of 
my book) has ever been taken for a thunderbolt. 

So that in spite of there being epigraphic 
authority that the god Ramman is the god of the 
air, whose weapon is a thunderbolt, it does not 
appear to me to follow that the Assyrian or 
Chaldean artist did not copy this form of 
thunderbolt from a previous form which had 
nothing to do with thunderbolts, but originated 
in a pair of spiral horns tied to a straight stick, 
and used as a protection against either the evil 
eye or connected with some other superstition 
regarding evil power. The fact remains that, as 
shown by Mr. Elsworthy, both the so-called 
“thunderbolt,” or double trident, and tbe so- 
called “ fleur-de-lys,” with many other things, 
were used as charms for protection against the 
evil eye. 

On p.371,fig. 181,of The Evil Eye, Mr. Elsworthy 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council forelection into the Royal 
Society: Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, Prof. A. G. 
Bourne, Mr. G. H. Bryan, Mr. J. Eliot, Prof. J. R. 
Green, Mr. E H. Griffiths, Mr. C. T. Heycock, 
Prof. S. J. HicksoD, Major II. C. L. Holden, 
Mr. F. M’Clean, Prof. W. MacEwen, Dr. S. 
Martin, Prof. G. M. Minchin, Mr. W. H. Power, 
and Prof. T. Purdie. 

Major Rennell and the Rise of Modern 
English Geography, by Clements R. Markham, 
will form vol. ii. of the “Century Science” 
series, edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, to be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. on May 17. 

DkA. Tille, of Glasgow, author of “Die 
Geschiohte der Deutsche Weihnacht,” will pub¬ 
lish immediately a philosophical work entitled 
Von Daruiin nach Nietzsche, in which he traces the 
so called Allgemeine Weltanschauung, of which 
Nietzsche is the leading representative, to the 
scientific doctrines of Darwin. 

At the Royal Institution on Tuesday next 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester will begin a course of 
four lectures on “Thirty Years’ Progress in 
Biological Science.” 

At the meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute on Tuesday next, among the papers 
to be read are : “ Pygmies in Europe,” by 
Prof. J. Kollmann ; and “ The Rock Paintings 
and Carvings of the Australian Aborigines,” 
by Mr. R. H. Mathews. 

At the meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society on Wednesday next papers will be read 
on “ The November Floods of 1894 in the Thames 
Valley,” and on “ Barometrical Changes preceding 
and accompanying the Heavy Rainfall of Novem¬ 
ber, 1894.” 

Dr. Richard Hanitsch, demonstrator of 
zoology at University College, Liverpool, has 
been appointed to the curatorship of the Raffles 
Museum, at Singapore. 

Prof. Wolcott Gibbs, of Harvard, has been 
elected president of the National Academy of 
Sciences at Washington, for a term of six year?, 
in succession to Prof. Marsh. 

Magister Friedrich Schmidt, of St. Peters¬ 
burg, has been elected a foreign member of the 
Geological Society. 


At the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution, held last Monday, special thanks 
were returned to Mr. George Matthey, for his 
donation of £50 to the fund for the promotion 
of experimental research at low temperatures. 

The issue of Nature for last week prints in full 
two papers that were read at a recent meeting of 
the Royal Society, dealing with the nature of 
the gas from uraninite. One is by Prof. William 
Ramsay, on “ A Gas showing the Spectrum of 
Helium, the Reputed Cause of D s , one of the 
Lines in the Spectrum of the Sun’s Chromo¬ 
sphere” ; the other is by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer 
on “The New Gas obtained from Uraninite. 
The latter states, under reserve, that the metho 
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new gases, the lines of which are also associated 
with those of the chromosphere. 

Messrs. Dulatt have issued a catalogue of 
the Philotophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, which inoludes a complete set from 
1824 to 1893, and also a very large number of 
separate papers. Among them are series by 
Sir Humphry Davy, William and Sir F. 
Herschell, Sir E. Sabine, Sir David Brewster, 
Faraday, Sir Bichard Owen, and Cayley. We 
specially notice Darwin’s “ Observations on the 
Parallel Boads of Qlen Boy . . . with an 
Attempt to prove that they are of Marine 
Origin” (1839). 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Philo¬ 
logical Sooiety, held on May 3, Prof. Strachan’s 
paper, on “ The Verbal System of the Saltair 
na Rann," proved of such interest to the 
audience that they asked the professor 
to treat all the parts of speeoh as well 
as the verb, and also the syntax of the 
poems. This he promised to do in his long 
vacation, and to print his paper before 
Christmas. The Saltair, or Psalter of the 
Quatrains, is a set of 150 ballads on the history 
of the world from the Creation, in Old Irish 
(a.D. 988). Mr. Whitley Stokes edited it for the 
Clarendon Press “ Anecdote.” 

Prof. Georg Buhler, of Vienna, has re¬ 
cently published two papers on the origin of 
the Indian Alphabet, in anticipation of his 
forthcoming “ Grnndriss der Indisohen Palaeo- 
graphie.” One of these, in the Sitzuruberichte 
of the Imperial Academy of Science (Vienna : 
Tempsky), deals with the oharaoters known as 
Southern, or Indian Pali, to which he prefers 
to give the native name of Brahma. The other, 
in the ZeiUchri/t f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl., deals 
with the Northern, Arian, or Baotro-Pali, 
which similarly he oalls Kharosthi. For both 
alike he elaborately proves an Aramaean origin, 
though at different dates and by different 
channels. We hope soon to be able to print a 
detailed summary of his arguments ana con¬ 
clusions, which are extremely important, not 
only from the point of view of palaeography, 
but as illuminating the early history of India. 
For the present, we must be content to quote 
one remarkable passage, whioh he borrows 
from Mr. E. J. Bapson, of the British Museum : 

"During the period of Akhaeminid rule (510- 
331 a.c.) Persian coins circulated in the Punjab. 
Gold double staters were actually struck in India, 
probably in the latter half of the fourth century. 
Many of the silver tigloi, moreover, bear counter- 
marks so similar to the native punoh-marks as to 
make it seem probable that the two classes of 
coins were in circulation together; and this 
probability is increased by the occurrence on tigloi, 
recently acquired by the British Museum, of 
Brahma and Kharosthi letters.” 

Prof. Buhler rightly regards this as decisive 
corroboration of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s theory 
that the Kharosthi alphabet is due to the 
Akhaemenian conquest and occupation of 
north-western India. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shakspebb Socossn.—(Saturday, April 27.) 

Miss Louisa Mast Davies in the chair.—“ Muoh 
Ado about Nothing” was the play for considera¬ 
tion. The evening was principally devoted to the 
discussion of the ethical tendency in Shakspere’s 
plays. This was commenced by the reading of a 
paper by a member of the Melbourne Shakspere 
Society, who combated Shakspere’s right to the title 
of hero in the ordinary sense of the word, and who 
stated that it would be a mistake to make him our 
literary ideal or take him as guide, philosopher, and 
friend. His marvellous beauty, wit, wisdom, and 


power of expression cannot be gainsaid, but there 
are absent qualities more important than these. He 
exercised no influence on the periods after him ; he 
began and ended with himself. Neither our philo¬ 
sophy nor our character has been moulded or 
modified in the slightest degree by him. He sets the 
world right in no particular. He makes no dis¬ 
covery of the many truths that lie unknown and 
unseen round ns. He advocates and enforces none of 
those known to us. He espouses no cause, but is dis¬ 
tinctly neutral in the great struggle between wisdom 
and folly, light and darkness, good and evil, that 
makes up life in this world. Mighty as was his 
intellect, and mightiest as was his power of speech, 
he gave the world no help by sign or sound in its 
stumbling, purblind progress. The world owes him 
the possession of perhaps its greatest intellectual 
pleasure; but that is all, and not sufficient to entitle 
him to the saintship of England, or to take rank 
above many writers who could be named. The poet 
—the ideal poet—is the highest figure in literature; 
for poetry is not a branch of literature, but its 
highest mode of expression. But no graces of ex¬ 
pression can atone for inferiority in the aim and 
subject matter. The difference between Shakspere 
and the ideal poet is analogous to that between the 
picturesque annalist and the philosophic historian. 
The highest praise that can be acoorded to Shakspere’s 
works is that they are things of beauty. Beauty, 
certainly, has a use and elevating power of its own ; 
but it is a reflective and very subordinate one, and, 
Keats notwithstanding, it is the last defence of any 
literary work, viewed from its loftiest standpoint. 
No one can feel impelled to purity, truth, charity, or 
any nobleness of mind by Shakspere’s works. The 
tone of all his writings does not prove that he was 
even a religious pagan. Marvellous as Shakspere’s 
wisdom is, it is not of the highest kind, it is of the 
earth, earthy.—Mr. Arthur 8. Way read a paper 
which he had prepared in answer. He said that 
Shakspere was not a man with a mission, in the 
narrow sense of concentrating his powers on the 
proclamation of some new principle of thought or 
action. He wrote not for an age, but for all time. 
The oharges wrought against him resolve themselves 
into those of moral indifference and moral cowardice. 
To infer that, beoause he shows us men and women 
as they really are, he is a mere realist, is to miscon¬ 
ceive that consummate feature in his art without 
whioh he oould not be a great moral teacher. H 
he depicted men and women who were not of 
like passions with ourselves, to whom life’s tempta¬ 
tions could not appeal, or placed them amid 
surroundings whioh we knew instinctively to be 
unattainable for ourselves, how oould we be 
instructed or stimulated, or warned by their 
example P Shakspere has, however, plenty of 
sermons, but no sermonizing. He veils his teaching 
in romance and parable, in musio and song. His 
men and women pass before our eyes, not mouthing 
texts and spinning homilies, but working out their 
destinies, choosing good or evil, and reoeiving the 
same—sowing like Falstaff to the flesh, and of the 
flesh reaping corruption; like Maobeth, sowing the 
wind and reaping the whirlwind—that men may 
know that it is not blind ohance or partial saints 
that turn or stay the wheels of fate, but that verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth. Clear and 
unfaltering as the voice of Holy Writ, peals through 
his pages the cry, “ Woe unto them that call evil 
good, and good evil, that put darkness for light 
and light for darkness.” He speaks encouragement 
and inspiration to those who fight against wrong ; 
pointing to others who have toiled and suffered as 
they, and like whom they too may triumph; for 
the evildoers he lifts up a beacon-light above 
rocks that would wreck the drifting soul, and 
he never drapes those rooks with roses nor 
veils them beneath a smiling sea. And Shakeepere, 
too, speaks not only nor chiefly of the outward 
punishment, which sometimes seems to us to linger, 
but of that inward retribution which does not tarry. 
But he tells men these things, not in set speeches, 
not in formal phrases of theologians, not in the 
dogmatic assertions of exhorters, or tempestuous 
ranting*! of hot-gospellers, but in the living aotions 
of men and women, m the spectacle of their struggles 
and their agonies, of their triumph and their shame, 
in revelations of secret hearts, in lightning flashes 
that light up abysses of moral gloom, and gleam far 
down the gulf of hell. To charge Shakspere with 
moral oowardioe is to show ignorance of the fitness 
of seasons. When Milton launched into the career | 


of a pamphleteer, the cause of civil and religious 
liberty was emphatically the popular cause. Shaks¬ 
pere knew that the time, for such writing had not 
come. What could it have availed in the days of 
the Tudor tyranny, when Elizabeth made even 
despotism popular, for a solitary poet to lift up his 
voice against the iniquitous monopolies, or against 
the bridling of free speech, or against religious 
ooercion, when the united voioe of Parliament could 
scarce win a hearing P Shakspere’s aim was not 
to rub off the excrescences on the surface of sooiety, 
but to go down to the heart and core of it, to combat 
those influences which in individual men and women 
were in danger of poisoning the springs of the 
nation’s life. Shakspere took sides in the struggle — 
not of Parliament against Sovereign, not of Pro¬ 
testant against Papist, not of Nonconformist against 
Establishment—antagonisms which are not eternal—- 
but of truth against falsehood, of purity against 
defilement, of love and charity against hate and 
intolerance, of selfless honesty and trustful faith 
and reotitude of soul against the lawlessness of 
greed and the nightmare of unfaith; and the 
serpent-windings of treachery, and there is no dis¬ 
charge in that war.—Mr. L. M. Griffiths read some 
notes on “ A Few Obscure Allusions in ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing.’ ” 

Botax Institution. —( Annual Meeting, Wednetday, 
May 1.) 

Sib Jakes Cbichton-Bbowne, treasurer, in the chair. 
—The annual report of the committee of visitors for 
1894, testifying to the continued prosperity and 
efficient management of the Institution, was read 
and adopted. The real and funded property now 
amounts to above £102,000, entirely derived from 
the contributions and donations of the members, and 
| of others appreciating the value of the work of the 
Institution. Sixty-two new members were elected 
in 1894, and 63 leotures and 19 evening discourses 
were delivered. The books and pamphlets presented 
in 1894 amounted to about 242 volumes, making, 
with 578 volumes purchased by the managers, a 
total of 820 volumes added to the library during 
the year. The following were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year: President, the Duke of 
Northumberland; treasurer, Sir James Criohton- 
Browne; secretary, Sir Frederick Bramwell; mana¬ 
gers, Sir Frederick Abel, Captain W. de Abney, 
Lord Amherst, Mr. William Anderson, Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Messrs. John Birkett, William Crookes, 
Edward Frankland, Charles Hawksley, John Hop- 
kinson, Alfred Bray Kempe, George Matthey, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Messrs. Joseph William Swan, 
Basil Woodd Smith ; visitors, Messrs. John Wolfe 
Barry, Dr. Charles Edward Beevor, Arthur Carp- 
mael, Carl Haag, Victor Horsley, Hugh Leonard, 
Sir Joseph Lister, Messrs. Lachlan Mackintosh Bate, 
Alfred Gordon Salamon, Dr. Felix Semon, Henry 
Virtue Tebbs, Silvanus P. Thompson, John West- 
lake, Judge Frederick Meadows White, and Sir 
William H. White. 

Anglo-Russian Literary Society.— (Tuetday, 
May 7.) 

E. A. Cazalet, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell read a paper on 
“ Russia and the Armenians.” The history of the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia is carried back by its 
people to the times of the mythioal Kings Aram 
and Arai, from whom the name of the country and 
of its highest mountain, Ararat, are derived. The 
Prophet Jeremiah refers to it as Mini (Har-Mini, 
the mountain of Mini), in the eloquent passage in 
which he marshals ike kings of the Medes and 
their vassal kingdoms against the arch-enemy 
Babylon. Armenia became successively a Persian 
satrapy, and a Macedonian province: in the words 
of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, “the bridge by 
whioh civilisation passed into Europe, and by 
which Hellenic culture returned once more to the 
East.” A native rising against the rule of the 
Graeco-Syrian Seleucidae make Armenia a national 
kingdom once more; and its fall before the all- 
conquering march of the Roman legions is 
commemorated by the boastful utterance of 
its king, Tigranes, at the sight of the army 
of Luoullus: “ If they come as ambassadors, 
they are too many; if as enemies, too few.” 
Armenia for long afterwards enjoyed the un¬ 
enviable position of what is called in modern 
political jargon a “Buffer State” between the 
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hostile empires and rival civilisations of the West 
and the East. A branch of the Arsaoide royal 
family of Parthia mounted her throne, and arrayed 
her forces on the side of the Easterns; but the 
overthrow of the Parthian power by the resurrec¬ 
tion of Persia under the Sassanide dynasty threw 
her again into the arms of Borne. The conversion 
of Tiridates the Great to Christianity through the 
preaohing of St. Gregory the Illuminator, finally 
cemented the Roman allianoe; and the border 
state thenceforward suffered cruelly at the hands 
of the Persian Fire worshippers, till the Arab and 
Mohammadan conquest in the seventh century 
involved oppressor and oppressed in one common 
ruin. During the decline of the Saracen empire 
Armenia again revived under the dynasty of the 
Bagratidae, who professed to trace their pedigree 
to David ; and during the Crusades the Christian 
kingdom enjoyed a precarious independence, 
which was finally extinguished by the Mameluke 
Sultans of Egypt, who had just expelled the 
Crusaders from the Holy Land. Leo, the last 
King of Armenia, died in exile at Paris in 1393. 
Since that time the Armenians have been wanderers 
in many lands, like the Jews and the Parsis, with 
whose national oharaoter and oondition they pre¬ 
sent many points of resemblance. Armenian com¬ 
munities and congregations are to be found to-day 
scattered over the world from Moscow to Madras, 
and from Manchester to Batavia; but a large pro¬ 
portion of the nation has remained an agricultural 
people, and continues to cultivate the ancestral 
soil. The national existence of this Armenian 
nation has been for the past six centuries one long 
martyrdom. The strife of Caesar and Sassanide 
has been renewed between the Sunni Turk and 
the Shiah Persian, who have alternately, through 
the changeful fortune of incessant war, become the 
masters of the land of Armenia and of the lives 
and fortunes of its Christian inhabitants. When 
the country was spared the horrors of foreign war, 
it was distracted by the perpetual broils of the 
Pashas or of the Janissaries with the Porte. At 
the best of times the Christian peasantry were 
exploited for the benefit of their Mussulman rulers, 
and exposed without redress to the capricious 
brutality of the ruffianly Turkish soldiery. In 
the eighteenth century the success of the Russian 
arms in the Caucasus revived hope in Armenian 
breasts ; and in the early years of the Tsar Nicholas’ 
reign all Persian Armenia, north of the river Aras, 
or Araxes, was annexed to Russia. After the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1828-29 more than 200,000 
Armenians emigrated from Turkish into Russian 
Armenia. The late massacres in Armenia are only 
a repetition of the atrooities by which the Nestorian 
Christians of Chaldea and the “Devil-worshipping ” 
Yezidia have been all but exterminated within 
the present generation by the fanatical Kurdish 
tribes. The situation in Armenia has been lately 
aggravated by the immigration of many Lazis and 
Circassians from the districts lately oeded by 
Turkey to Russia. Repeated experience has 
proved that the Ottoman Porte is quite unable to 
maintain order in its own territories; and the only 
alternative to the total extermination of the 
Christians in Armenia is the armed occupation of 
the oonntry by a European power. By the sixteenth 
article of the Treaty of San Stefano, Russia 
made herself responsible for the maintenance 
of order in Turkish Armenia; but by the sixty-first 
article of the Treaty of Berlin, the responsibility 
was shifted to the great powers of Europe; and 
we all know that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. The prosperous condition of 
Russian Armenia, and the wealth and contentment 
of its people, are injstriking contrast to the state of 
affairs in the Turkish province. In Russia, many 
of the high administrative posts are filled by 
Armenians; and in the Russian army there are 
twenty-six generals who are Armenians by birth. 
The substitution of Russian for Turkish adminis¬ 
tration throughout the whole of Armenia may be 
regarded with equanimity by every friend of 
humanity and of progress.—The Rev. A. Thompson 
and Mr. E. Deltnar Morgan made some remarks. 
The president related reminiscences of his travels 
in Transcaucasia and of his personal acqaintance 
with Armenians. He said that, by the treaty 
whioh oeded Cyprus, Lord Beaoonsfield had pledged 
Great Britain to insist that Christians inhabiting 
Turkey in Asia should be treated with humanity. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

Three is more than the usual lack of agree¬ 
ment, both among the critics and with the 
public generally, as to whether this is or is 
not what is conventionally termed a good 
Academy. So much depends on the standpoint 
of those who would, without hesitation or mis¬ 
giving, sit in judgment on our great miscel¬ 
laneous gathering of pictures at Burlington 
House as a whole. For that larger publio 
which looks upon the Royal Academy mainly 
as the biggest summer show, and expects from it 
variety of anecdote in painting and canvases of 
sensational interest, there may be some dis¬ 
appointment. There is to be noted a partial 
renewal of Sir J. E. Millais’s art which must 
at any rate command the most sympathetic 
attention; but Sir Frederic Leighton, Mr. 
Orchardson, Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr. Poynter, 
and some other artists of note, belonging to 
what may be termed the inner phalanx of the 
Academy, are hardly seen at their best. En 
revanche.. Prof. Herkomer has produoed what 
is—however we may judge it as a work of art 
—the optioal sensation of the Academy; Mr. 
J. S. Sargent shows himself as surprisingly 
clever, as unconventional, a painter of men as 
he is of women; M. Carolus-Duran makes a 
welcome re-appearanoe at Burlington House; 
Mr. Alma Tadema outdoes himself in industry 
and elaboration; Mr. W. B. Richmond brings 
forward at least one praiseworthy effort in the 
direction of monumental decoration. Apart 
from the exceptional works of Mr. Sargent, 
and the contributions to the year’s display of 
Sir J. E. Millais and Prof. Herkomer, the chief 
interest of the exhibition lies in the insight 
which it affords to the observer who cares to go 
a little below the surface of things, as to the 
direction whioh British art is now decisively 
taking. 

Whether we consider the works of the 
moderates in modernity, such as Mr. J. W. 
Waterhouse, Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, Mr. David Murray, Mr. Gotoh, Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, Mr. 
Logsdale, or the more extreme band, 'such as 
Mr. George Clausen, Mr. Frank Bramley (in 
his new phase), Mr. Henry Tuke, Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, Mr. Cayley Robinson—to name 
only a few of the most prominent innovators 
represented on this occasion—we oannot fail to 
see that, as regards the younger generation, 
the face of English art is already changed. 
For good or for evil, modem French technique, 
and more or less the modem French standpoint, 
now colours the painted work of young Eng¬ 
land, and will, it is pretty safe to surmise, 
continue to do so for an indefinite period. We 
have taken our fever later, and in a much 
milder form, than the Scandinavians or the 
Americans — later even than the advanced 
brigade of modem German art. Like the first- 
named, we rshall, it appears, be saved from 
absorption, such as the Americans as a sohool 
have suffered, by the strength of the national 
temperament, much more than by the waning 
traditions of the English sohool. 

To attempt to stem the tide at this advanced 
stage would be merely foolish, though one may 
well wish—as the most benevolent of our 
French critics and admirers do fervently wish 
—that the further development of our painters 
had been generated from within, and not from 
without. Rather let those who possess 
authority and influence endeavour to guide the 
onrushing stream, and confine it within its 
proper banks. In mentioning above a few of 
the names of modern artists, we have been 
perforce compelled to omit some of the most 
interesting, because they are either very im- 
perfeotly represented or not represented at all. 


The Sootch impressionists, though just tolerated 
at the Academy, have never made it their 
stronghold. They know that they will be 
treated with scant fairness, and they accord¬ 
ingly do not take the trouble to put forth 
their full strength. To make more than a 
casual acquaintance with them out of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, one must seek them out at the 
Salon of the Champ de Mars, and at the two 
rival exhibitions which are now annually 
opposed to each other at Munich. 

Among artists of great promise and, indeed, 
already of great accomplishment, whom we are 
sorry to miss on the present occasion, are Mr. 
Charles Furse, Mr. Lorimer, and Mr. Edward 
Stott The last-named painter, who is certainly 
one of the most original, one of the most 
genuinely progressive, of the English land¬ 
scape-painters, has not—unless rumour speaks 
with lying tongue—found favour with the 
hanging committee this year. 

In England we know Mr. J. S. Sargent 
chiefly as a painter of female portraits ; but it 
should not be forgotten that one of his first 
great successes in Paris was made with the por¬ 
trait of his master, M. Carolus-Dnran. He has 
twice portrayed here, with a masterly skill 
whioh even those most opposed to his school 
and his point of view must admit, Mr. 
Coventry Patmore. The time-worn features 
of the poet are, perhaps, more sympathetically 
depicted in the sketch-portrait (737), with more 
absolute vividness and force in the finished 
picture (172), the aspect and design of which 
slightly, yet notably, vary from that of its pre¬ 
cursor. There must necessarily be—whether 
on or below the surface—something more of 
sympathy and charm in the personality of the 
eminent man of letters than Mr. Sargent has 
seen, or chosen to see, in it: something 
that Mr. 'Watts, for instance, would 
have been able to suggest, though he might 
partially fail in giving the features, the 
outward structure of the physioal individuality. 
From the Anglo - American painter’s own 
point of view it is difficult to imagine any¬ 
thing done with a more Hals-like certainty and 
breadth, with a more incisive strength and 
concision, with a greater felicity in the ex¬ 
pression of physioal character. The painter is 
in another mood in the singularly original 
full-length “ W. Graham Robertso , Esq. ” 
(503), which must count among the most 
successful portraits that he has produced down 
to the present time. The idea of painting thus, 
with sombre surroundings, and in lines mainly 
perpendicular, a young man of slender figure 
and somewhat unusual type, may possibly have 
been suggested by Mr. Whistler’s “ Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou,” which was at the 
Champ de Mars last year, but of imitation 
there can, of course, be no question between 
two artists of this calibre. It is not easy to 
explain with mere words how Mr. Sargent has 
made out of the simple elements to which he 
has restricted himself, and with a tonality 
rivalling in unrelieved sombreness that which 
characterises the canvases of Velazquez, and of 
Mr. Whistler himself, a fascinating picture. 
There is an alertness, a momentariness in the 
arrested action of the slender figure, an 
expression of nerve-force, as distinguished from 
muscularity, which make of this portrait, 
apart from its purely pictorial qualities, a 
perfect expression of the thoroughly modern 
individuality placed before us. The only fault 
that even hypercriticism can find with the execu¬ 
tion is that the intense, yet oold, light is con¬ 
centrated almost too strongly upon the finely 
modelled head. The execution is not less 
remarkable for its reticence than for its force 
and directness; the hand of the master is so 
assured of its cunning, that he disdains any 
longer to indulge in unnecessary bravura. The 
female portraits of this painter are, on the 
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present occasion, less important than those of 
the sterner sex. The half-length “ Mrs. Russell 
Cooke ” has, however, a tremendous power of 
self-assertion, whioh go far to dwarf and ex¬ 
tinguish its neighbours. It has the almost 
brutal frankness in treatment of Frans Hals, 
but not his buoyancy or his contagious optimism. 

Mr. Sargent’s teaoher, M. Carolus-Duran, is 
kinder this year to the Academy than he is to 
the Salon of the Champ de Mars, where, for the 
first time, he is unrepresented. His single con¬ 
tribution, “ William Robinson, Esq.” (350), is a 
superbly direct and brilliant piece of painting, 
suoh as we expect from this master of the 
brush, especially when his subjects are other 
than the aspiring dames of the cosmopolitan 
plutocracy which has its headquarters in 
Paris. Its merit, is nevertheless, purely 
pictorial: it does not set us thinking, either 
about the artist or his model. 

Prof. Herkomer’s vast, and in its way 
exceedingly olever, group, “ The Burgo¬ 
master of Landsberg, Bavaria, with his 
Town Council,” leaves the spectator in some 
doubt as to how he should take it. Seen 
from afar—facing as it does the main entrance 
opposite the stairoase—it produces a sur¬ 
prising effect of the trompe I'asil order; the 
numerous personages thus acquiring the 
relief and reality of life, as they do in the 
panoramas of the higher and more artistic order. 
The council-room of the municipality in Mr. 
Herkomer’s native town is shown in formal, 
carefully worked-out perspective, the worthy 
councillors being ranged in oak seats on either 
side, while in the centre the burgomaster and 
the town-clerk appear at the table of office, 
backed by a blue curtain which veils and 
partly shuts out the daylight admitted by a 
central window. The casements to the right 
and left are opened wide, and reveal the quaint 
house-fronts and gables of the Bavarian town. 
Startlingly real is undoubtedly the sober and 
not precisely interesting scene thus conjured 
up before the eyes of the spectator; but in its 
formal repetition of parts it is wanting in that de¬ 
corative attractiveness which the Netherlander^ 
of the seventeenth century managed to impart 
to their similar groups, even when they depicted 
the most stolid and self-conscious burghers. 
Mr. Herkomer, in avoiding the pitfall of a too 
palpable artificiality, has fallen into another— 
that of a too timid adherence to the mere 
outside realities of his subject. There is, let 
us hasten to add, much rugged foroe and 
simplicity in the portrayal of the artist’s com¬ 
patriots; and an earnestness about the whole 
which proves that it has been a labour of love. 
The atmospheric envelopment of the figures 
and of the whole dreary scene is capital; but 
the picture is emphatically one with which one 
would not care to live on very intimate 
terms. The best of Prof. Herkomer’s other 
portraits is “The Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes” 
(188). We miss, as one usually does miss in 
his work, the finer qualities of the painter— 
harmony and vibration of colour, sublety in 
the modelling, inventiveness in the design. 
But here is at any rate what most people not 
unnaturally look for as the essential quality of 
a portrait—a convincing likeness, interpreting 
nothing particular, and showing no especial 
originality of standpoint, but having m it, 
nevertheless, an element of breadth and 
strength. It is these qualities, no doubt, 
which cause the Anglo-Bavarian artist’s popu¬ 
larity with the larger public to rest on so solid 
a basis. He is, above all, a safe man when 
the portrait of a notability is to be painted; 
and if the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is to be taken into consideration, this 
is dearly of importance. 

It is very touching to note how, when old 
age is approaohing, Sir J. E. Millais enters 
upon a new phase of his art, or rather reverts 


to a former style and mode of conception; 
quite spontaneously, however, and without any 
conscious imitation of his former self. The 
picture by the English master of which one is 
most reminded by his contributions to this 
year’s Academy is the beautiful “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” though it would ba disingenuous 
flattery to assert that technically the later 
performances are equal to that exquisite, but 
even now not very widely appreciated, work. 
“ St. Stephen ” (18) shows the youthful martyr 
lying dead in the pale, clear light of an 
invisible moon, his brow shattered by a ghastly 
wound. The treatment of the moonlight is 
unconventional and clever, the handling solid; 
but what charms the beholder most, is the 
naive and almost child-like poetry of the 
conception. This return to the mode of 
thought and feding of the earlier Pre- 
Raphaelites makes itself felt, too, in another 
example, “A Disciple” (166), in whioh we 
may farther note the flue quality of the black 
mantle which envdops the youthful figure 
seated in an attitude of meditation and prayer. 
It is, however, in the large canvas, “ Speak, 
Speak ” (251), Sir J.E. Millais’s most important 
contribution to the year’s pictures, that the 
renewal of his style and the return to the old 
starting-point is most dearly to be traoed. We 
are in a sombre chamber, lighted on the one 
side by the moonlight stealing through a 
narrow casement, on the other, by the warmer 
radiance projected from a candelabrum of 
strange form placed by the side of a vast bed, 
shadowed by sombre green curtains. From 
this couch starts up, more in passion even 
than in affright, a man in the full vigour of 
early manhood, who appears to supplicate 
ardently a visionary form — the luminous 
shadow of the lost one which the intensity 
of his longing has evoked. Fine points 
might be noted almost everywhere in the 
execution. We must admire the quality of 
the moonlight whioh lights up one end of the 
dark chamber, the opalescent tones of the 
shadowy figure, and the flashing jewds en¬ 
circling her brow and waist, which, almost too 
brilliant for the rest, light up the soene. The 
execution is throughout of a masculine breadth 
and simplicity, the heavy, murky atmosphere 
being most convincingly rendered. Where 
the master fails, it is by reason of a certain 
curious literalness and insistence on the material 
side of his oonoeption, whioh robs it too much of 
mystery, beoause it leaves the imagination with 
little or nothing to suggest, to complete for itself. 
We admire the pathos, the beauty of the in¬ 
forming idea, yet are not carried away into the 
dim borderland between dreaming and waking, 
whither the painter would fain transport us. 
Of the famous trio of the original Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, this is the one whose genius least 
well fits him to be wholly suooeesful in suoh an 
imaginative work as this. 

Claude Phillips. 


THE CHAMPS ELYS&ES SALON. 

Whatever may be said in praise of the 
Champ de Mara from the aesthetical point of 
view, it must be recognised that the Champs 
Elysees still remains the popular Salon. This 
is due, to a certain extent, to the fact that many 
familiar names figure on its catalogue, and that 
the general character of the exhibits is more 
varied than at the Champ de Mars, where a 
certain monotony prevails. Then, the historical, 
the anecdotic, the genre pictures, so interesting 
to the general public, are numerous ; while the 
unique situation of the Palais d’Industrie and its 
pleasant May surroundings attract both Parisians 
and visitors, many of whom oiten hesitate to 
venture so far as the Champ de Mars. 

Foremost among the attractions of this Salon 
Btand M. Detaille’s equestrian portraits of the 


Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught in 
full uniform. The expression, the attitude of 
the two Princes, their horses, their military 
surroundings, are admirably painted; the details 
are correct to a button. This is a royal picture, 
royally printed, and splendidly framed. But the 
popular picture of the exhibition is M.Brouillet’a 
“■ VaccinationforCroupat the Hospital Trousseau.’’ 
In one of the children’s ward, on the spotless 
white bed, lie3 a curly-headed child, held down 
by two nurses. The doctor is in the act of 
injecting the serum ; round him are grouped the 
medical staff and stadents. The scene is bathed 
in au atmosphere of white light The entemble is 
very striking and greatly impresses all who see the 
picture. Next in popularity comes M. Chaperon’s 
spirited illustration of the following description 
of General Macard in Marbot’s Memoirs : 

“ Ce singulier psrsonnage, veritable colosee d’uno 
bravoure extraordinaire, ne manquait pas de s’eerier 
lorsqu’il allait charger it la tete de ses troupes: 

‘ Allons, je vais m’habiller en bfite! . . .’ II 

otait alors son habit, sa veste, sa chemise, et ne 
gardait que son chapeau empanachc, sa culotte de 
peau et ses grosses bottes ! . . . Une fois habillo 

en bete, le general Macard se lan(;ait k corps perdu, 
le sabre au poing sur les cavaliers enemis, en jurant 
comme un pa'ien. . . .” 

The general is represented riding like a mad¬ 
man in advance of his squadron, in every respect 
the very semblance of a wild beast. M. Roy bet’s 
“Saraband” is also a very popular picture. Two 
quaintly dressed children are dancing to the 
tune played on a guitar by their father, while the 
mother looks on approvingly. Dresses and sur¬ 
roundings are of the seventeenth century, and 
this brilliant pastiche of Flemish art Bhows that 
M. Roybet has studied Rubens and Franz Hals 
to advantage. 

The Grand Salon is principally devoted to 
the exhibition of large canvases, such as M. J.- 
Paul Laurens’ immense illustration of an episode 
of the siege of Toulouse, in 1278—the rebuilding 
of the city wall by the inhabitants—an uninterest¬ 
ing picture, scarcely worthy of the painter’s 
reputation. M. Gervais’ representation of Maria 
de Padilla stepping out of her bath in the 

S resence of her royal lover and his courtiers; 

[. Csok’s “ Elizabeth Bathori ” ; M. Chalon’s 
modernised version of “Salome and John the 
Baptist ”—all make one regret that so much talent, 
time, and colour should have been wasted on such 
trivial, if not repulsive, subjects. Several inci¬ 
dents of Bonaparte’s campaigns in Egypt and 
Italy are the subjects of interesting pictures 
which attract the crowd. M. Munkacsy’s able 
rendering of a workmen’s meeting before a 
strike is very clever, and quite in touch with 
passing events. 

It is needless to say that M. Bonnat con¬ 
tributes an official portrait of President Felix 
Faure, which, though I may be accused of 
flattery, is the pleasantest looking President he 
has painted since the advent of the Third Re¬ 
public. M. Bouguereau’s portrait of himself is 
lifelike, and as much may be said of M. Baschet’s 

E ortrait of M. Ambroise Thomas. M. Jules 
lemaitre is portrayed by M. Weber, and M. Fran- 
$ois Coppee by M. Fournier. Mr. Orchardson’s 
portrait of Sir James Thornton is greatly admired. 
MM. Benjamin - Constant, Cormon, Doucet, 
Lefebvre, and other well-known portmitistes, are, 
as usual, brilliantly represented on the line. 
But M. Henner’s simple, exquisitely painted 
portrait of a widow lady is the pearl of the 
Champs Elysees. Art can go no further than 
this. 

Mr. Orchardson’s “ Salon de Mme. Recamier ” 
is, of course, a great attraction. A really remark¬ 
able work is M. Titto Lessi’s “Les Biblio¬ 
philes,” which for minuteness of detail and 

S erfection of finish might almost pass for a 
[eissonier. The “Deux Amis’’(a dog and friendly 
cat) of M. Mahler, a rising animalier, is very 
clever, and shows great dencacy of touch ; for 
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how few painter* have succeeded in imitating 
the fluffy appearance of a cat’s for 1 Mr. Ridge- 
way-Kmght’s paysanne gathering hawthorn 
blossoms is quite a May picture; and with 
what relief the tired visitor's eye rests on the 
landscapes and cattle scenes of Breton, Frangais, 
Harpignies, Tanzi, and other familiar names. 
M. Gdrome’s group of worshippers in a mosque 
is equal to his best work. But as much 
cannot be said of his small picture entitled 
“ Mendacibus et histrionibus occisa in puteo 
jacet alma Veritas,” in which he depicts naked 
Truth killed by Falsehood, her body flung into 
a well and the mirror after her, from which 
flashes of light are cast as it lightens the dark 
abyss. 

The show of sculpture in the garden is, as 
usual, one of the most interesting features of 
the Salon: the exhibits are both numerous 
and excellent. M. Barrau’s life-size statue, 
'‘Suzanne,” is a remarkable, if somewhat real¬ 
istic, study of the human form : the modelling is 
splendid, the attitude easy; one almost regrets 
that the sculpturer has thought fit to tint 
his material, for polychromatic statues are 
seldom an improvement on the white purity of 
marble. M. Falguidre has sent an elegant and 
aristocratic statue of Henri de Larochejaquelein, 
the Vendean hero, and the bust of a pretty 
Parisienne. M. Charpentier’s marble statue, 
“ Illusion,” is exquisite in form and execution; 
and M. Jean Hugues’ “ Un Potier ” is the life¬ 
like representation of a potter at work. There 
are, of course, several Joans of Arc. First, M. 
Antonin Mercia’s symbolical group, intended for 
the national monument at Domremy, represents 
France personified by a tall female figure of 
careworn aspect, her fleur de list mantle falling 
from her shoulders ; she leans one hand on the 
frail form of the Pucelle, and with the other 
points to the horizon upon which the Maid’s 
gaze is anxiously fixed while she drops the 
distaff to seize the sword. M. Lanson shows us 
Jean at the battle of Jargean: her helmet has 
just been struck off her head, but undaunted, 
banner in one hand and sword in the other, 
she rushes into the thick of the fray. M. Paul 
Dubois, after fourteen years’ study and various 
essays, has completed the bronze equestrian 
statue which is to be erected in front of the 
Cathedral of Bheims. It is a beautiful work of 
art. Jean is represented in armour on her 
charger in a visionary state ; her eyes heaven¬ 
wards, she seems to hear the Voices, while 
lifting high her sword she exclaims : “ Bendez la 
place an roi du ciel et an gentil roi Charles et 
vous en allez, car autrement il vous arrivera 
malheur.” 

Cecil Nicholson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Now that the Boyal Academy has opened its 
doors, the number of minor exhibitions dimin¬ 
ishes. So far as we know, the only one to open 
next week is that of a number of military pic¬ 
tures at the Graves Galleries, in Pall Mall. 
Among them we may mention: “ 1815,” by 
Mr. B. Caton Woodville; “ Saving the Colours 
at Inkerman,” by Mr. Robert Gibb; and “ The 
Storming of the Cashmere Gate of Delhi,” by 
Mr. Vereker M. Hamilton. 

_ Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces for publica¬ 
tion, on May 15, the first part of a work, entitled 
The Paris Salon, which will consist of four parts 
-in all, each containing twenty-four plates. 

The frontispiece to Part 2 of Messrs. 
Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures will be a full- 
page reproduction of Sir J. E. Millais’s “ Speak! 

At the Boyal Institution, on Saturday next, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas will deliver the first of two 
lectures on “ Picture-making.” 


At the meeting of the Society of Arts on 
Wednesday next, Capt. W. de W. Abney will 
read a paper on ‘‘Means for mitigating the 
Fading of Pigments.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday next, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, will read a paper on 
his recent journey of archaeological exploration 
to the Upper Euphrates ; and Mr. J. L. Myres, 
of the same college, will give an account of his 
journeys in the peninsula of Halicarnassus. 

We hear that the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society is asking for subscriptions, in order to 
undertake the removal of some houses which 
obstruct the view of the fine old thirteenth 
century wall surrounding the precincts of St. 
Mary’s Abbey. 

The centenary of Corot’s birth is to be cele¬ 
brated by an exhibition of his works in Paris, 
which will be opened on May 23, and also 
by the erection of a monument in the Parc 
Mpnceau. 

The Academic des Inscriptions has nominated 
M. Chamonard, a former member of the 
French School at Athens, for the gold medal 
annually awarded by the Societe des Architectes 
Framjais. 

We quote from the New York Nation the 
following letter by Prof. Charles Waldstein, 
dated Argos, March 28 ; 

“As I write, I sit on the walls of the second 
temple of Hera (of the fifth century b.c.), while 
the men are massed on the slope below, to the 
south, where, last year, we found the first indica¬ 
tions of a large building between twenty and 
thirty feet beneath the foundation walls of the 
second temple. As we wished to lose no time this 
year, Mr. J. C. Hoppin (Harvard, 1893), together 
with our arohitect, Mr. E. L. Tilton, of New York 
city, and Mr. T. W. Heermance (Yale, 1893), began 
excavating a week ago, and carried on the work 
very successfully before my arrival here. The 
building below the south slope of the second 
temple promises to be one of the finest of the 
eleven buildings we have already discovered on 
this most favourable site. Of the north wall, 
which is of the best Greek masonry, four 
courses are standing. We have already followed 
it up for more than a hundred feet, and have not 
yet come to the end, The pillar bases in the 
centre are all in situ. On one of these last year a 
drum of the column was still standing, and we 
have since discovered two others. Here Mr. 
Hoppin found some well-preserved large fragments 
of the metopes from the second temple, together 
with two heads in excellent preservation, one of 
which (a warrior with a helmet) fits lie neck of a 
fragment of a metope with the greater part of the 
torso. If our good fortune continues, we shall be 
able to present fine specimens of metopes of this 
temple, which is second only to the Parthenon in 
artistic importance. The grant of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute and (above all) the liberality of 
Mrs. J. W. Clark, of Pomfret, Conn., enable us to 
carry this season’s work to a termination without 
the worries of cramped means.” 


THE STAGE. 

“ A STORY OF WATERLOO ” AND “DON 
QUIXOTE ” AT THE LYCEUM. 

Mr. Henry Irving has added another to 
his long list of striking impersonations. The 
profound impression created on the large and 
brilliant audience, which assembled at the 
Lyceum on Saturday evening, by his perform¬ 
ance of Corporal Gregory Brawsted, in “ A 
Story of Waterloo,” was as natural as it was 
deserved. Barely has so subtle a study of old 
age been presented on the stage; but to such 
delineations Mr. Irving has accustomed us. 
Perhaps the true secret of his success lay in the 
constant suggestion of the old man’s ruling 
passion no whit weakened by decrepitude or ap¬ 


proaching death. There is always something that 
appeals to human nature in the idea of the old 
war-horse still snorting and pawing the ground 
at the hint of battle, and of this feeling Mr. 
Irving knows how to take full advantage. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s little play is of course 
slight, but even in the hands of less admirable 
exponents it would please by its simplicity 
and fidelity to nature. The old Corporal is not 
idealised; he remains the soldier to the last, 
and no passages were better relished by the 
audience of Saturday than those in which the 
veteran insists that, of the Bible, ‘‘Joshua or 
nothing ” shall be read to him, and irritably 
rejects nis grand-niece’s suggestion that it will 
be all peace in the next world. Not that 
an occasional note of beauty and pathos is 
wanting. There was something very moving 
in the idea of the old straggler left behind 
when all his comrades, from oolonel to 
drummer-boy, had marched on to the muster 
above. 

Mr. Irving’s impersonation of the veteran 
left, as we have implied, nothing to be desired. 
The garrulity of old age, its constant re¬ 
iterations, its restlessness and querulousness, 
yet withal its peace and — if we may 
so sav—“ apartness,” were admirably por¬ 
trayed. Not less faithful was the actor’s repre¬ 
sentation of the physical aspeot of senility: 
in face, gait, gesture, and voice the old man 
was before us. 

Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. Fuller Mellish 
lent Mr. Irving admirable support. Less can 
be said for Mr. Ben Webster, who seemed ill- 
suited in his part, and, consequently, ill at 
ease. 

As affording Mr. Irving an opportunity 
for the display of very remarkable ver¬ 
satility, the production of the late W. S. 
Wills’s “ Don Quixote ” was, no doubt, well- 
timed. Whether the experiment of dramatising 
part of Cervantes’ story is a successful one 
is another question. Those who have learned 
to love the Knight of La Manoha in the pages 
of Cervantes may be tempted to think that it 
is best to leave him there. There are some 
characters in literature (that appear to lose in 
dramatic representation; and of these, we 
venture to think, Don Quixote is a notable 
example. The Knight belongs to the realm of 
imagination, and when brought down to strut 
his little hour upon the boards seems vulgarised 
—nay, even slightly ridiculous. The dreamer 
and student, whose love of the old order has 
bewitched him into a belief in its actual 
existence, appears on the stage a foolish, 
crack - brained fellow; the lovableness and 
simple dignity which never abandon Don 
Quixote in the novel have somehow evaporated, 
and we hover between amusement and—shall 
we say f—mortification. The episodes selected 
for representation are no doubt those most 
dramatically telling, but they are also in¬ 
evitably farcical in effeot; and the result to the 
spectator is not unmingled, satisfaction. 

None the less is Mr. Irving’s appearance in 
the part a notable one. It is always interest¬ 
ing to follow a great actor’s reading of 
an immortal character, and to certain 
features of that character Mr. Irving 
gives finished expression. The dreaminess, 
the unconsciousness of ridicule, the simple 
good faith and courage, are all there. But to 
place the Don Quixote of Cervantes in worthy 
guise upon the stage is a task in which even 
Mr. Irving fails. Everything that skill, 
knowledge, and eye to dramatic effect could 
do has been lavished upon the play. A word 
of praise is also due to the humour of Mr. 
Johnson’s Sancho Panza. 

The first item of the triple bill was 
“ Bygones,” a specimen of Mr. Pinero’s early 
work, in which Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. 
Valentine did good service. R. O. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 


The Albert Hall Choral Society closed their 
season last Thursday week with a performance 
of “The Creation.” The vocalists, Mme. Albani 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Black, were all in good 
voice, and the choir sang splendidly. There was 
a large audience. To many Havdn’s Oratorio 
seems old-fashioned, out-of-date ; but one is apt 
to forget that in matters of art tastes differ, 
and, again, that the majority of the public enjoy | a bl e 
most works with whicn they have been familiar 
from youth upwards. We write as if the com¬ 
poser was the sole attraction at the Albert Hall; 
the vocalists and Sir J. Bamby’s choir, however, 
must, of course, also be taken into account 
Mr. Bispham gave a Brahms’ concert on Tues¬ 
day afternoon, May 7, the anniversary of the 
composer’s birth. He was able not only to fill 
his programme with good things, but to present 
songs seldom heard. As a song-writer, Brahms 
stands by the side of Schubert and Schumann, 
the two masters who, from the commencement of 
his career, have exercised so strong an influence 
over him. Brahms has never sought to escape 
from or hide that double influence. It would 
indeed be difficult, nay impossible, for him to do 
either the one or the other, for he has become 
what he is by assimilation, and not by imitation. 

Like his predecessors, he has contributed much 
to song-literature, and, like them, he has never 
wasted his strength on worthless poetry. The 
songs of Brahms often find their way on to 
concert programmes ; but Mr. Bispham, by this 
anniversary concert, has reminded us that the 
mine is far from exhausted. In the first group 
of songs, his dramatic rendering of “ Verrath " 
deserves special mention. He also sang three 
fine numbers from the “Schone Magelone” 
series. Mrs. Henachel and Miss Agnes Janson 
both took part in the concert. The former was 
not in quite her best form. The latter sang 
Op. 91, Noe. 1 and 2, with viola accompani¬ 
ment (Seuor Arbos). Both numbers are interest¬ 
ing, but two songs offering greater contrast 
would have been preferable. Two Trios, with 
accompaniment of horns and harp, were sung 
by the ladies of the Magpie Minstrels. The 
Trio in £ fiat for pianoforte, violin, and harp, 
was excellently performed by Miss Davies and 
Messrs. Arbos and Paerscb. Miss Davies played 
solos: the G minor Balladi was interpreted 
with energy, and the Intermezzo in A with 
delicacy. The pianist was, however, less success¬ 
ful in her rendering of the B minor Capriccio. 

The concert concluded with vocal Quartets, sung 
bv Mrs. Henschel, Miss Janson, and Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Bispham. It would be gross 
injustice not to mention Mr. Henry Bird. On 
the programme he was styled, as usual, an 
accompanist, a term which gives a feeble idea 
of the important service which he rendered 
on the pianoforte. A special word ought to be 
coined for men such as Mr. Henschel or Mr, 

Bird, who can co-operate with the singer in 
revealing the beauties of the Lieder of Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms. 

Herr Willy Burmester, whose extraordinary 
performance of a Paganini Concerto at a recent 
Philharmonic concert created such a sensation, 
gave an orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday. He played Spohr’a seventh Concerto 
in an able manner; the slow movement, especially, 
was delivered with much breadth and charm. 

It was, however, a pity that he chose that work, 
in place of the Mendelssohn Concerto first 
announced. Spohr has fine movements, but 
he is often dull or trivial. Herr Burmester’s 
rendering of Saint - Saeas’ clever “ Rondo 
Capriccioso ” was good, yet it lacked French 
delicacy. In an air by Bacb, his tone was rich. 

The violinist once again exhibited his technical 
powers in an old-fashioned Faust Fantasia by 


Wieniawski, and the Paganini-Burmester “ Hex- 
entanze.” Daring the evening his intonation was 
at times faulty; but this may be accounted for by 
our pitch, to which he is not yet accustomed. Of 
Herr Burmester’s great powers as an executant 
there is not the slightest question ; but we have 
yet to hear what he can do as an interpreter of 
Bach and Beethoven. 

A concert was given by Herr Alfred Ober- 
lauder and Herr Alfred Erasselt at Prince’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening. The latter, leader 
of the Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, is an 
violinist. His performance of Spohr’s 
Adagio from the ninth Concerto was highly 
satisfactory as to both tone and taste ; while in 
the “ Perpetuum Mobile ” of Hies he displayed 
technical powers of a high order. A “ Romance ” 
by Svenasen was delicately performed ; but in 
Hubay’s Csarda-Scenen he seemed somewhat 
fatigued. We did not hear his first piece, a 
movement from Paganini's Concerto in D. Herr 
Oberlander is a tenor, with a good voice, 
though apparently not under perfect control. 
He sang the “ Spring Song ” from “ Die 
Walkure, and a pleasing Aria from Berlioz's 
“ Benvenuto Cellini.” Both pieces naturally 
suffered through having only a pianoforte 
accompaniment. Why cannot vocalists select 
songs suitable for a concert-room 1 They cannot 
plead lack of material. Pianoforte arrangements 
of Symphonies, useful enough in their way, are 
never played at concerts; and neither ought 
songs, in which the orchestra plays something 
more than the part of a big guitar, to be given 
with pianoforte accompaniment. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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Sermons. 
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Sunday School Chronicle. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. A S. Gattl. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
MB. Mr. William Terrias, and Miss Mill ward, Messrs. 
F. H. Maoklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fnlton, Richard Furdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockbnrn, 
Ackerman May; Mesdamee Hope Dudley, Mary AUestree, 
Marie Montrose. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man j Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohl. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyna Carr. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, DELIA HARDING. Mr. 
Fred Terry, Mr. Cyril Mande, Mr. Macintosh, Mr. G. Far- 
quhar, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Blakiston, Mr. Lyle Mr. Chandler, 
Mr. Byron; MisB Hose Leclercq, Miss Dorothy Dorr, Mrs. 
E. H. Brooke, Mina Williams, Miss Norton, and Miss 
Marion Terry._ 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sngden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, 
Charles Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Wilfred Drayoott, 
Howard'Storge, W. Cheesman, F. Macdonnell, H. N. Bay 
Lane, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, Helena Deere, 
Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lucy Bertram, and Mrs. John 
Wood. Preceded, at 7.46, by A NEAR SHAVE. 


DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Meadames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K. Hodson, Marie 
Studholme, Cadiz, Hamer, S. Grey, Pounds, Gannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. G. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, Blakeley, 
D'Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, Dixon, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8. A DRAWN BATTLE. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at AO, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Arthur Williams, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warae, George Mudie, 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, H. Lee, 
Topsy Binden, and Ellaline Terries. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbee-Robertson; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Came, Thome, Du Maorier, Cara- 
voglia; Mmee. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick Campbell._ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W. S. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, S. Paxton, Seymour, C. Thom- 
bury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, Emmie 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane. At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


PRINCE OP WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.80, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thome, P. Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdamee Aida Jenoure, 
L. Searle, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, 0. Benton, Eva 
EUeralie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftue. Preceded, 
at 7.60, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL . 
Meadames Jeanne Donate, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie da Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles 
Copland. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

On SATURDAY NEXT, May 11, will be presented 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, and how Mr. 
J organ Preserved the Morals of Market Pewbury under 
very Trying Oironmstancee. An Original Comedy In Three 
Acte, by Henry Arthur Jones. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY: Messrs. JohnL. Shine, 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P. Haynes, Owen Harris, 
Ac.; Misses May Whitty, Lydia Cowell, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8, by BEFORE THE DAWN. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, THOROUGH-BRED: Messrs. 
John Billington, H. Westland, George Shelton, C. M. 
Lowne, E. A. Coventry, Fitzroy Morgan, F. Arlton; Misses 
Henrietta Watson. F. Fordyoe, Cora Poole, Eliza Johnstone. 
At 8.0, THE SECRET. 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

At 8.80, BARON GOLOSH, Adapted from Messrs. Orden- 
noau and Audran’s “ L’Onole CJleetin.” Mr. Frank Wyatt, 
Mr. Harry Panlton, Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. Geo. Humpherey, 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen; Miss Violet Melnotte, Miss Alice Leth¬ 
bridge, Miss Florence Perry, Miss M. A. Victor, Miss Sylvia 
Grey. At 7.60, A HAPPY THOUGHT. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, G. P. Little, 
8. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more; Mesdamos May Palfroy, Gladys Homfrcy, Helen 
Ferrers, EsmO Boringer, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8,16, by 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, New Edition, Yol. II., £1 10s. 

THE CHINESE CLASSICS: with a Translation, 

Critical and Exegeticnl Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By JAMES 
LEGGE, D.D., LL.D. In Eight Volumes. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I., £1 10s. Vol. rv., in Two Parts, £1 10s.'each. 

Yol. III., in Two Parts, £1 10s. each. Vol. V., in Two Parts, £1 10s. each. • 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. Od. net. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Archibald 

MACLAREN. Re-edited end Enlarged by WALLACE MACLAREN, M.A., Ph.D., 
of the Oxford University Gymnasium, ’illustrated by 400 WoodcutB drawn from 
life. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, lfs. 6d. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY: a Treatise on the Mor- 

phology of Crystals. By N. STORY-MASKBLYNE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy, Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Wadham College. 


Ju&t published, Seventh Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS of JURISPRUDENCE. By 

T. E. HOLLAND, D.C.L., Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

“A book which may fairly be regarded as one of the few triumphs of legal litera- 
ture.”— Albany Law Journal. 

“ It is one of his merits that he puts the reader in possession, not only of the views of 
Bentham and Austin, but of those German jurists whoso writings arc familiar to few 

English lawyers.Another merit is that he illustrates theory by constant reference to 

practice, and especially to the rules of English law, to the great increase in the interest and 
value of the book.”— Tima. 


In 8 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, iis. 

PLATO’S REPUBLIC. The Greek Text. Edited, 

with Notes and Essays, by the late Professor B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Greek in 
the University of St. Andrews. Vol. I, TEXTS. Vol. II., ESSAYS. Vol. IIL, 
NOTES. 

“Such an edition will appeal not only to all scholars, but to all friends of the Isle 
Master of Balliol. We offer it a cordial welcome, and recognise the sympathetic skill and 
the judicious scholarship with which Prof Lewis Campbell has executed his share in iU 
production.”— Timet. 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited, with Intro- 

Auction, Notes, and Maps, by W. H. FORBES, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

“ The first volume of this new edition of 1 Thucydides’ is a valuable addition to our 
classical texts. It is so thoroughly furnished with all the explanatory matter which a 
student needs for the understanding of an author who presents peculiar difficultie* 
that it deserves a very hearty welcome.”—A orth British Daily Mail. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a Complete 

Edition of his Works. Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Editor of the “Oxford Chancer.” 
6 vols., £4 108.; and “Piers the Plowmnn,” £1 11 b. 6d. 

“ If the Library Edition of Professor Skeat’H * Chaucer ’ is one which no gentleman’s 
library should be without, the Student’s Edition is one which every lover of literature 
should acquire.”— National Observer. 

“An edition such as this is in every sense a boon.As a book for the student it is to 

be most earnestly recommended.” - Foies and Queries. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, lis. 

PHILO about the CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE; or, 

The Fourth Book of the Treatise concerning Virtues. Critically Edited, with a 
Defence of its Genuineness, by FRED. C. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. With a Facsimile. 

“Mr. Conybeare, in this scholarly edition, states his argument with great force and 
learning, and supports it with a vory erudite edition of and commentary upon the disputed 
trea tis e.“— Times. 

Just published, 4to, still paper cover?, 10*. 6d. 

FASC. IV.. EUANGELIUM SECUNDUM JOHANNEM. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

THE EARLY OXFORD PRESS, 1468-1640: a 

Biography of Printing and Publishing at Oxford. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. By FALCONER MADAN, M.A., Fellow of Brasenoso College, 
Oxford. 

The present bibliography possesses, it is believed, fou{ features of novelty: the better repre¬ 
sentation of tie title-page by the use of Boman and Italic capitals as -well as ordinary tppe; thi 
mention of the chi'f type used in each book; the furnishing of the first words of certain pages,to 
facilitate the identification of imperfect copies ; and the insertion of actual pages of books printed at 
Oxford , selected from works which are cheap and common. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM DOMINI NOSTRI 


IESU CHRISTI LATINE, secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum 
Manuscriptorum fldem recensuit IOHANNE8 WORDSWORTH, S.T.P., Episcopus , 
Sorisburiensis; inoperis socictatem adsumto HENRICO 1ULIANO WHITE, A.M., 
Societafcis 8. Andreae, Collegii Theologici Sarisbniionsis Uice-Principali. 


A 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net cash. 

NEW SERIES.—Vol. I., FELLOWS, to the Year 1520. 

REGISTER of the MEMBERS of ST. MART 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Edited by Prof. MAX MULLER. 

Vol. XLV., just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE GAINA-SUTRAS. Translated from Pakrit 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. From the Foundation of the College. By 
WILLIAM DUNN MACRAT, M.A., F.8.A., Fellow, Rector of Dueklingtoo, Oion. 

“Mr. Macray's work is done with the soholarly exactness which we have learnt to expert 
from tbo author’s lifolong experience. He tells his readers everything that can be dis¬ 
covered about every name, not only from the official records, but from wills and inscrip¬ 
tion!, on tombstones and windows, and from scattered jottings in various msnuscripts In 


by HERMANN JACOBI. Fort II., The UTTARADHYAYANA SUTRA; and the 
SUTRAKRiTANGA SUTRA. 

Fait I., by the SAME TRANSLATOR, is already published, 10s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE LATIN LANGUAGE: an Historical Account 

of Latin Stems, Sounds, and Flexions. By W. M. LINDSAY, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford. 

“ In this work will be found the complclest reportory of philological facts, and the fullest 
statement and discussion of philological principles, that tho wide literature of the study of 
comparative grammar has produced for the last thirty years.” - Glasgow ID raid. 


tho college library.” - Athenaeum. 

“ The volume is welcome as boing satisfactory and substantial earnest tLat the excellent 
work initiated by Dr. Bloxam some forty years since, and carried on for nearly twenty 

years, will not lapse for want of an able and energetic successor to the originator of tfce 

enterprise.” - Saturday Ii(view. 

Just published, paper covers, Is. 0d. net, Part V., with Plates. 

ARCH2EOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 

H contains Articles 011 -Thc ARCHITECTURE of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY aid ths 
OLD SCHOOLS-BRITISH REMAINS near ST. MARY’S ENTRY, OXFORD- 
TWO MEDr.EVAL CELLARS tin OXFORD—RECENT FINDS in CYPRUS, and 
other Interesting Discoveries. 


FULL CI, A REX DOS PRESS CATALOGUES WILL BE SEXT TOST TREE OX ATPL1CAT10X. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 

Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHUA !i!'. I. .nsdalo Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by tho Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, J7, Chancery Lane, W.C^ 

Digitized by VjOO^ 1C 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 

THE ALPINE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

SECOND EDITION (in the prest). 

MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. 

By A. F. MUMMERY. 

Illustrated with 32 Plot ores, including fl Fnll-page Plates and Photogravures. 1 vol., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 2 is. net. 

* # * The Firet Edition too* entirely told out prior to publication. The Fine Edition is alto completely told out. 


TENTH AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

THE STIGKIT MINISTER. 

By 8 . R. CROCKETT. 

Tenth and Illustrated Edition, price 0s., uniform in stylo with “The Raiders’* and 
" The Lilac Sunbonnet.” This Edition contains a Prefatory Poem, by tlio late R. L 
STEVENSON, reproduced in fac-simile; is Illustrated by Ernest A. Waterlow, A.R.A , 
Joseph Pennell, W. S. MacGeorgo, and others, and has specially drawn initial letters anti 
ornaments. 

Speaker “ Full of strength and charm.’* 

Da\ly Sews: -“The author is a man of koen observation and considerable powers of 
description.’* 

Daily Chronicle " Mr. Crockett’s handling of the theme has a vigour, a veracity, and a 
freshness." 

British Weekly “ A book of extraordinary merit.** 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE RAIDERS. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 6s. 

“ That highly satisfactory and picturesque romance.’’- Mr, Andrew Lang in "Longman’s 
Magazine.’’ 

THE LILAC SUNBONNET. Fourth Edition. 

Cloth, 0s. 

** A charming story charmingly told.”— Speaker. 

“ Very dainty and tender.”— James'a Gazette. 


IN THE AUTONYM LIBRARY. 

THE PLAY ACTRESS. Third Edition. Paper, 

Is. 0 d.; cloth, 2 s. 

"It impresses while it charms.”— Scotsman. 

MAD SIR UCHTRED. Third Edition. Paper, 

Is. 6 d.; cloth, 2 s. 

“ Beyond all doubt, a book of high merit.**— Vanity Fair . 


CANON JE880PP’S WORKS. 

Is uniform cloth binding, 3s. 6 d. each. 

ARCADY: For Better, for Worse. Sixth Edition. 
THE COMING of the FRIARS. Seventh Edition. 
THE TRIALS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 

Fourth Edition. 


In uniform cloth binding, 7s. 6 d. each. 

RANDOM ROAMING. With Portrait. 
STUDIES by a RECLUSE. Second Edition. 


THE CRIMINOLOGY SERIES. 

Edited by W. DOUGLAS MORRISON, M.A. 

Vol. I., now ready. 

THE FEMALE OFFENDER. By Prof. Lombroso. 

Edited, and with Introduction, by W. D. MORRISON. With Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Large crown 8 vo. cloth 0s. 

" While sharing the feeling of regret felt by the editor that this wioked world is such as 
it i* v n must congratulate him on the thoroughness which makes his work a notable con- 
tril-u . u to scientific sociology.”—St. James's Gazette. 


SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH HOMES, and their 

ASSOCIATIONS: Personal, Archaeological, and Historic. By E. T. HODGES. 
1 lustrations by S. Loxton, 4to, cloth, 10s. <M. net. [/«« ready. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 

NAME THIS CHILD: a Story of Two. By 

WILFRID HUGH CHESSON. Cloth, 0s. 

“ The novel .... may safely be clasacd among the most sparkling and entertaining 
works of fiction that have obtained publicity for many months past." -Daily Tde/raph, 


THE NEW THE TWO STRANGERS. 

VOLUME OP 
TBB 

AUTONYM Mw - OLIPHANT. 

L1BRABY. Paper, Is. 63. ; cloth, 2i, 


THE NEW 
VOLUME OP 
THE 

PSEUDONYM 

LIBRARY. 


EVERY DAY’S NEWS. 

BY 

E. FRANCIS. 

Paper, la. 6d.; cloth, 2*. 


THE STORY OF A GALLOWAY PARISH. 

VANN A. By Mark McClellan. Map. Cloth, 

gilt top, 28 . 6 d. _ 


NEW VOLUME OF TEE *' CAMEO SERIES." 

MARIANA. By Don Jose Echegaray. Trans- 

lated into English by James Graham. Photogravure of a recent Portrait of the 
Author. Half parchment, 3s. 6 d. net. 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF 

THE CENTURY. 

ILLUSTRATED 


HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES OF 

ST. NICHOLAS 

FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


VOL. I. OF HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 

A GENDER in SATIN. By Rita. Tastefully 

bound in cloth, 2 a. 6 d._ 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER, 1801, to APRIL, 1895. 
Beautifully bound in green clotb, bevelled 
edges, 08 . 

The C'entvry Magazine is as popular to-day 
as it was twenty 3 ears ago, which is a 
startling thing in tho face of modern 
journalistic competition. 


A Monthly Magazine, 

Edited by 

Mr*. MARY MAPES DODGE. 


SIXTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. 

Mrs. BRIGHTWEN. Limp cloth, Is. Od. 


Tho Half-yearly Volume, 
NOVEMBER, 1891. to APRIL, 1893. 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt, 6 s. 


SHYLOCK and OTHERS: Eight Studies. 

G. H. RADFORD. 8 vo, cloth, os. 


By 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


A.JL Hclontmo, Literary , ana aieaiou BOO.W5 aiaai. suui.»w r w 
typewritten by Ratnk * Co.. Effingham Hoiue, Arundel Street, 
Strand. W.C. Private room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 

T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
inolndes private asylum*, Ac.; schools alio reoommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocrxr, 8 , Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


rpHE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

-L A Literarv Syndicate and Press Ageney. " A Medium of 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers. Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

■pEINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

• c AUTHORS.—special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Acoounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street. Westminster.__ 


"PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 

JL appointment. DESIRED by a competent Shorthand-Writer 


aud Press Opinions. Personal Reference to t. It 
—Alpha, Offloe of Academy, 27, Chancery Lane. 

TD RUSSELS.—A comfortable and refined 

JL> HOME a OFFERED by Three German ladies (Siltere) to 
ENGLISH GIRLS. French. German, Music, and I’.biting Highest 
references.—Apply MUe. Goanna. 3B, Rue Caroly, Bruaaela; or to 
Jaaaa Hian, Esq., Papplesrick Grange, Nottingham. 

CATALOQUE8 

IPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JD promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

V CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 87, Soho Bqoar*. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

D TOURISTS' GUIDE books. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent poet free on application. 
DULAU * CO., 37, Soho Square, Loiidoji, W. 


FOREIGN B OOKS AT FO REIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

4 HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 

-DOOKS.—^CATALOGUE, No. 38, curious 

JD MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, aent post free; 
alto FRENCH CATALOGUE. 

E. Ilacroa, Bookaeller, Birmingham._ 

/CATALOGUES of Rare, Curious, Scarce, 

KJ and Interesting BOOKS, Photon, Paintings, and Engrarium 
INVITED, with full particular*.-Address D. V. UxiMlan, H. Hill 
Bombay, India. 


DAVID NUTT, 27 0,271, Stra nd, London,W.C. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

S ECOND-HAND BOOKS: 
CATALOGUE, No. XLVI. 

INDIA and the FAE BAST 

(1,236 LoU), 

Including the LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. RICHARD MORRIS. 
Editor of the Pall Society'i Joumal; 

Aud an exhaustive COLLECTION of WORKS relating to 

CHINA, 

Brought together during the lari twenty-five years by slate Member of 
H.B.M. Conaular Service. 

To be had yratio on applic ation . __ 

rpO LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

LUERARf r JuBlSM 6 ^ReferoiiMS to^4utliors*and Edtottn^Typo* 

ffitfr^lSdexlS,' .ndIU«£gh” Addrcm 4, CopthaU Building., g.C - 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 

MEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

1>| kc —KING, BELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-dan Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E^C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

. . ... •_— 4 „ .nwnnn srlalilnff In onm TT 1 sn Cfi Nsw 


na Dtnamg iuiuw»«u «x * --- - _ 

Advice and aaaiatance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offioes, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Teleph one 2759. Te leg raph. “Africanism , London/^_ 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK 8 . 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 28 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 . BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. desire to o.U the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facllltlea 
presented by their Branoh House In London for ailing, on the moat 
fivourabie terms, orders lor their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on appl ication __ 

Y^I YERP00L COLLEGE. 

The Council are about to ELECT a PRINCIPAL to supply the 
vacancy.which has been caused by the resignstionoftho Re\ . I: rank 
Dvsnn. M A. He must bo a clergyman of the Church of England in 
priest’s * orders, and M.A. at least of the University of Oxford. 

or of Trinity College, Dublin. His remuneration will 
commence at £800 per annum, with permission toUke * 

only pupils attending the College. His duties will ^^“J^ptomber. 
Testimonials to be sent on or Before the 1 st June, addr«»»l to the 
SscnsrAKT, to whom application may be made for further information 
Shaw Street, Liverpool, Gkoboc H. Dai son, Secretary. 

8 th May. 


8 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

— OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen'* Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army. Ac., on 
definite Church priuciploa. Feet: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy- 
man /an • Tiav Roys. 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarshi ps, £V) to /*>, July 30t h —Rey.T. F. Hobson, M. A., Warden. 

CT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EX AMI- 

NATION for filling up about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be heTd on the 10 th SEPTEMBER NEXT.-- 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. Pauls School, West 
Kensi ngto n. ______ 

NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OFFICES, 

20. GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

rpHE DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 

I PORTR VIT GALLERY wishes to Glre Notice that by order of 
the truatoes the TEMPORARY OFFICES at 20, Groat George Street, 
will be CLOSED from MONDAY, May 13, Inclu.lvc, until further 
notice whilo the transfer of the pictures, official record*, Ao, to the 
Sew biildinga in St. Martin's Place. i» being carried out No busmeM 
oScorrLtponuenoe can be attended to that i. not of an urgent or purely 
officlal character.___ Lroaai. Inr. 


17 444CiCX4 Miaiuvw . ______— ■- 

T30YAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

XV IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the President and. Council will 
nroceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY. May 28th, ONE COUSINS 
Annuitant and ONE TURNER ANNUITANT. Applicants lor 
the Cousins Annuity, which is of the value of not more than £ 80 , must 
be dWriing Artist* Painters iu Oil and Water-colours, Sculptors. 
Arcbitec ‘8 or Engravers, in need of aid through unavoidable failure of 
nrofewtoniPemployment or other causes. Applicants for the Turner 
KnuRv which is of the value of £50, must be Artists of repute in 
nwdof aid - u failure of personal employment 


addressed to the Szcbktary, lloy&l Acaaemy oiana '»• 

They must be filled in and returned on or b.-lore Saturday, May 25th. 
^ By order, 

F red. A- Eaton, Secretary. 


TDARIS 

XT WORK 


i.— THE BEURDELEY SALE.— 


ja. WORKS ot ART and FURNITURE of the XVIIIth Ccntuiy, 
Arl.cl.-a of Vcrtu, Decorative Paintinta, CWnm Sculpture*. Porphyre, 
Granite, Old Chimney-pieces, ART and l URNITURE BKONZLS, 
Carved and Gilt Furniture, I<ouis XIV., Louis XV., and Louis XV I. 
Furniture and Scats.—SECOND SALE in PARIS, at theG. PETIT 
GALLERY, from MONDAY. 27th May, to SATURDAY, 1st June, 
1895 , at 2 p.m. On view on tic 25th and 26th May, from 1 p.m. to 

6 OBJECTS of ART and CURIOSITIES of the RENAISSANCE 
Period: Italian, Persian Faenza Venetian Gl^-w^, T J[JmQges 
Enamels, Art Bronaes 


Persian Faenza *eueuau uotM-waic, 


lirvlrt anil HlIVCntmllDS 4>OrKB, tiliunoio Otuuua. itatuico, 

Canieta TaMst?v -TIIIRD SALE at the HOTEL DROUOT. Room 
NoT 'u WEDNESDAY. Sth, THURSDAY, 6th and FRIDAY, 7th 
nf •> i) m On view Tuesday, 4th June, 1825, from 1.30 p.m. to 
5.30 'p.m.— 5d. P- Cuevalukr. Auctioneer, 10, rue Grange Bat£liire ; 
31. On". MAwmiEiH._expert » 7. rue St George s. Pans _ 


"DOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

Ll WATER-COLOURS.—Tlio SUMMER EXHIBITION la NOW 
OPEN, at 8a, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Adams on, la. 
Catalogue, Is. George L. Ripoe. Secre tary, 

T7VREN0H GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 

T The 42nd Annual SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES hv 
81 ^ 1 ), is. 


TOWER PUBLISHING C OMPANY. 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX S NEW ROMANCE. 

ZOBAIDA: 

A Startliog Story of the Harem and the 
Great Sahara. 

The Author, while presenting vivid pictures of desert 
life, also exposes the working of the far-reaching bin 
little known Senonsya, the secret society of Islam, and 
deals with an extraordinary scientific discov ery m a 
manner which renders the book of absorbing interest from 
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NEW VOLUME BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 

Just Published by Messrs. MACMILL AN <fc VO. Croton 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE RENASCENCE OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 

Essay*, Lectures, and Fragments relating to the Modem English Stage, written and 
delivered in the years 1888-94, 

By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 

Author of “ The Triumph of the Philistines “ The Masqueraders ” ; “ The Case of Rebellious Susan ” ; 
“The Tempter ” ; “ The Crusaders” ; “ The Middleman ” ; “Judah ” ; 

“ The Dancing Girl ’ ; “ Saints and Sinners ” ; &c. 


1. The Theatre and the Mob. 

2. Religion and the Stage. 

3. The Firet Night Judgment of Plays. 

4. Realism and Troth. 

5. The Science of the Drama. 

6. The Literary Drama. 

7. The Bible on the Stage. 

8. The Future of the English Drama. 

9. Dr. Pearson on the Modem Drama. 

10. A Playwright’s Grumble. 


11. The Dramatic Outlook. 

12. On being Rightly Amused at the Theatre. 

13. On Playmaking. 

14. Our Modem Drama: Is it an Art or an 

Amusement ? 

15. The Relations of the Drama to Education. 
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17. Dedication of “The Case of Rebellious 

Susan,” to Mrs. Grundy. 
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RAMBLES in ALPINE VALLEYS. 

By J. W. TUTT, F.E.8., Author of “ Woodeide, Bum. 
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IN GROUSELAND, By E. G. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Author of “ The Highland Handbook.” With 
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SPARTA and ATHENS. By Dr. G. GILBERT. 
Translated by E. J. BROOKS, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
Call., and T. NICKLIN, M. A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
Coll. With an Introductory Note by J. E. 8ANDYS, 
Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
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THE BETTER ADMINISTRATION of 

the POOR-LAW. By W. CHANGE, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Sec. Cen. Poor-Law Confer. 6s. 

11 Compiled tn the hope that it may serve as a guide to those who 
are called upon to administer the Poor-Law. Many guardians 
earning new to the work are anxious to learn their duties, but 
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what are the true principles upon which Poor-Law relief should be 
administered .”—From Preface. 
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THE SEXES COMPARED, and other 

Essays. By EDUARD von HARTMANN, Anthor of 
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In 3 vole., crown 8vo. 
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IN ONE VOLUME. 
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CHER RYF1 ELD HALL. An 

Episode is the Career o{ an Adventuress. By F. H. 
BALFOUR (Ross Gxoxox Dsuiro), Author of “Dr. 
Mirabel’s Theory,” Ac. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We cannot too cordially recommend this brilliant book 
to general and careful perusal.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

TODDLE ISLAND. 

Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford 
- of England. 

In crown 8vo, 6a. 

“ In the author of * Toddle Island 9 we And a satirist of a 
superior order. The startling diary of Lord Bottsford is, 
in one sense, anything but a pleasant book; for we are all 
* in it.* His types are many and mercilessly drawn, there 
will hardly be any among his readers who will not be 
forced to feel that of him the fable is narrated. **—World. 


NOW READY. 

THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. 

By L. DOUGALL, Author of “ Beggars All,” Ao. In 
crown 8\ro, 6s. 

“ A boldly, thoroughly romantic story. The beginning 
is tragic, and there is a tone ip the whole of the story which 
is purely fanciful, and out of the beaten tracks of either the 

old or the new fiction.The love tale is very touching and 

pretty. It ends well, too, which is all as it should be." 

World. 
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THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
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LORD OAKBURN’S 
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BY 
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OLOBE. 

“ Mr. Hodgson is by no means a decadent; his 
work is strong, manly, and wholesome. His men 
and women are of flesh and blood, but of intelleot 
and energy also. The romance of the lovers, 
described with refreshing sincerity and amiable 
sentiment, is pleasant in the extreme; while the 
scenes in the office of a very novel 1 Review,’ the 
experiments in spiritualism, the sporting incidents, 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS. 

BY 

MRS. ANDREW DEAN, 

Author of “A Splendid Cousin,” &c. 
Grown 8vo, price 6s. 
ATHENAEUM. 

“ ‘ The Grasshoppers ’ is another study of the 
manners of mixed nationalities in whioh the 
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Laughter goes hand in hand with tears, and the 
dialogue, which is invariably crisp and natural, 
abounds in unexpected humour. Mrs. Sidgwick 
can appreciate the critical attitude of the German 
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visitor to Germany. She haa both ‘ detachment ’ 
and wit, and may be congratulated on having 
turned these qualities to brilliant effect in this 
original and engrossing novel.” 

A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. 

BY 

DOUGLAS SLADEN, 

Author of “On the Oars and Off,” 
“The Japs at Home,” &c. 

Grown 8vo, price 6s. 
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BY 

CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. Gd. net. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

By ARCHIBALD MACLARKN. Re-edited and En¬ 
larged by WALLACE MACLAREN, M.A., Ph.D„ of 
the Oxford University Gymnasium. Illustrated by 
400 Woodcuts drawn from life. 


Just published, crown 8vo, doth, 12s. 6d. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY: a 

Treatise on the Morphology of Crystals. By N. 
STORY-MASKBLYNE, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy, Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Wadham 
College. _ 

Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 
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Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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NEUS. Edited, with Introductions and English Note?, 
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manueoript. 

It ie particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
8j-c., may he addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Life and Times of William Laud, Archbishop 

of Canterbury. By 0. H. Simpkinson. 

(John Murray.] 

Now (hat the Laud Commemoration has 
well gone by, we Imre leiaure to appreciate, 
unhampered by the enthusiasm or con¬ 
tradiction of the moment, the value of this 
contribution to the history of the great 
struggle of the seventeenth century. The 
utterances of last January showed, at any 
rate, a very different estimate of Laud’s 
character and career from that expressed in 
Macaulay’s Edinburgh article of 1831, or even 
in the colder criticism of Hallam: “ Though 
not literally destitute of religion, he per¬ 
secuted not from bigotry, but from policy. 
... He would not have been a good man 
in private life.” Such is the queer verdict 
of the Whig historian, who yet regards 
Laud’s death as “one ol the greatest re¬ 
proaches of the Long Parliament.” Mr. 
Simpkinson must have been agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find public opinion so well prepared 
to receive his “attempt to judge Laud’s 
acts sympathetically.” Indeed, the old 
notion of Laud as “a pedant, bigot, and 
persecutor” is so far obsolete, mat the 
apologetic Preface reads a little out of date. 

We are somewhat apt to forget that, to 
men of that day, Laud’s ecclesiastical restora¬ 
tions were really novelties. For we wrongly 
regard the Puritans as an energetic but small 
minority, and not as an influential party, 
which, having narrowly missed ascendancy, 
was proportionately exasperated to find itself 
in subjection. The persecution to which Laud 
was exposed at the end of his Oxford career, 
the sharp contest for the headship of 
St. John’s, are proofs of the strength of his 
opponents. It is true, as Mr. Simpkinson 
points out, that in 1611 Laud was the leader 
of the rising generation, eager to breathe 
freer air. He and they passed on to victory 
and to power, but behind them lay a sullen 
(though not always silent) mass of opposi¬ 
tion. After the so-called Arminians had 
secured “ all the best benefices in England,” 
their adversaries still watched for an oppor¬ 
tunity to recover the lost ground. The 
whirligig of time brought its revenges; 
and when, in 1633, Laud was archbishop, 
the energy of youthful reaction was on the 
side of his adversaries. He was fifty-nine, 
Prynne little more than half his age, and { 
Milton (“church-outed by the prelates”) 
eight years Prynne’s junior. Tne leaven 
of resistance—oall it rebellion or revolution 
—had been at work among Protestants 
since the early days of Edward or Mary. 
Though repressed, it was still 'accumulating 
its “ sweltered venom,” like the witches 5 


toad, and, like that ingredient, would boil 
first in the bubbling cauldron. It was 
Laud’s error and misfortune to add just 
that degree of heat that was required. 

As a Church reformer, Laud lacked faith in 
principles. He was not content to set up his 
ideal of the “ beauty of holiness,” and let 
it work. That the ideal did attract, the recep¬ 
tion of Herbert’s “ Temple ” amply showed. 
But Laud must always impose a rule where 
he failed to direct a ohoice. His visitation 
articles are overburdened with detail. Their 
endeavour to grasp all particulars of church 
life was doubtiessfutile. But they afford us 
curious glimpses into its daily course. The 
observance of the passing-bell, the provision 
of “good wine” for the sacrament, the 
keeping by Homan Catholics of books and 
vestments “for a day, as they call it,” were 
among the subjects of inquiry. Certain 
abuses here specified lingered till the days 
of Parson Tuuiber. Some ministers were 
swearers, using “ bodily labour not seemly 
for their funotion,” as was likely when 
many benefices were worth but five pounds. 
There were Sunday markets and fairs, and 
chaffering by pedlars and butchers in the 
ohurohyard after service. It was well to 
try to alter these things; but it was 
not so judicious to ask the churchwardens 
about the studies of their parson, in days 
when Pocook was tolerated by his people 
as “ a good man, but no Latiner.” Laud 
had defined sharply enough his position 
with regard to the Roman controversy. His 
Puritan opponents admitted that his Con¬ 
ference was the strongest book against the 
papal claims, and yet obstinately assailed 
him as a papist. That the patron of Chil- 
lingworth and of Durie should have been 
offered (for the seoond time) a cardinal’s 
hat within ten days of his nomination to 
Canterbury, is a conclusive proof that 
invincible prejudice is of no party, and of 
no Church. 

Laud attached an exaggerated value to 
the obedience he could (for the moment) 
secure by his use of the royal power. That 
use was, viewed from one side, injudicious; 
viewed from another, Erastian. But it had 
secured an immediate and visible result, 
and Laud was oontent. 

Equally well-meaning and equally disas¬ 
trous was Laud’s civil administration. Mr. 
Simpkinson has well vindicated the honesty 
of Laud’s intentions as to the working of 
the revived jurisdiction of the Star Chamber 
and High Commission. His aim was to 
secure tne equality of Englishmen before 
the law—which to him meant the sub¬ 
mission of all to the king, as its minister 
and interpreter. He tried to accomplish this 
purpose m a bureaucratic fashion, sure to 
recommend itself to the methodic, decorous, 
clerkly soul of Charles. 

It will be new to many readers to be told 
that the Star Chamber was “ designed to be 
the protector of the poor and the ignorant.” 
The nobles and gentry were ordered to their 
own counties, there to devote themselves to 
the “guidance and protection of the poor 
under the jealous supervision” of that 
Court, whose equitable procedure was 
designed to supplement the ordinary tri¬ 
bunals by its vigorous and discretionary 
action. Its members, indeed, seem to have 


considered informality as a help to equity. 
In the cases recorded by Kush worth, 
arbitrary arrangements, rough-and-ready 
decisions, indicate the personal and passing 
feelings of the judges, untrammelled by 
training or precedent. They award odd 
and fancy punishments, and in one instanoe 
(mere vulgar abuse of a lord) the penalty 
is scandalously severe—the payment of 
£2200 and a whipping. So far had the 
action of the court swerved from Laud’s 
benevolent design, that his not checking 
these severities was made matter of accusa¬ 
tion against him. He replied that he was 
not responsible for what was done by 
oommon consent—“ it was their act, not 
mine.” But the excuse was not allowed; 
indeed, considering Land’s power at the 
time, it savours too much of special 
pleading. 

The example is instructive, as showing 
what was the main obstacle to the success 
of the Archbishop’s plans. The people 
with whom he had to reokon oared nothing 
for his ideal of equality. His notion of 
guiding the nation’s energies from above, 
of ordering from a secure height the move¬ 
ments of all ranks, led by officers chosen by 
the King as supreme, every man equally 
amenable to the sovereign will—this notion 
was hateful to everybody concerned. The 
King was too jealous to allow any minister 
(as Strafford said) to make him truly great; 
his prerogative he regarded as inalienably 
attaohed to his person, and not to his ablest 
servant would he entrust its use. The 
nobles had their own schemes of aggrandise¬ 
ment. Mr. Simpkinson has pointed out (in 
his Appendix) how definite andfar-reaching 
these projects were. They aimed at nothing 
less than independence of the King and the 
military control of the oountry, divided into 
provinces or oounties according to the local 
influence of each noble family ("the Percies 
were to have four oounties for their share). 

“These men were (to take the plaoe held by 
the semi-independent governors of provinces in 
Franoe who had of late years been the chief 
danger to French unity, and to the ooeroion of 
whom Richelieu had devoted so muoh of his 
energy.” 

In those of less exalted station the same 
tendency is visible. Working together with 
the political discontent of the time, it gave 
to the civil contest a peculiar bitterness. 
The question of “ gentry ” was a factor no 
less potent for evil than the ambition of the 
great lords. It comes up in various ways, 
and very characteristically in the opposition 
to Laud himself. One of the prejudices 
against him, industriously kept up by his 
opponents who knew its power for mis- 
cMef, was the imputed lowness of his origin. 
The falsehood did all the harm it was meant 
to do. Nay, in the circumstances of the 
time, the truth would not have served him 
muoh. That he was of respectable parent¬ 
age, that his unde had been Lord Mayor, 
was not likely to make him aooeptable to 
the oountry gentiy who ruled the Commons, 
and meant to rule England. Seated, in 
untitled dignity, in the manors held by 
their forefathers for centuries past, they had 
been irritated and scandalised by the rise of 
mere oourt favourites to high dignities—the 
Yilliers family had been a conspicuous 
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example. They had not all political 
ambition, but they all wished to be differ¬ 
enced, formally and visibly, from their 
social inferiors. Heraldic distinctions, and 
occasional visitations when those arrogating 
such distinctions might be authoritatively 
proclaimed “no genuemen,” were all very 
well; but they craved something more. 
The longing for some recognition of his 
order, as a separate caste with peculiar 
privileges, was very strong in many a squire 
who oared not to make a figure at White¬ 
hall or Westminster. Hence was derived 
an extreme jealousy of those who had risen 
by trade, or even by learning, ani the 
antagonistic eagerness to claim consideration 
on the ground of acquired wealth or pro¬ 
fessional eminence. To both classes, there¬ 
fore, “gentry” was a cherished symbol, 
whether they possessed or coveted the 
position it denoted. The perilous wish to 
be outside the law was not peculiar to 
Charles. There was danger lest against his 
idol of prerogative the kindred idol of 
privilege should be set up—privilege, not 
of Parliament only. As the nobles emulated 
the French provincial governors, so were 
the squires hankering after the exemptions 
and advantages of the noblesse. 

In these circumstances, Laud’s treatment 
of the libellers was disastrous. Their 
offences well deserved punishment—indeed, 
(according to the usage of the time) the 
very punishment they received. But to 
put on one pillory a divine, a lawyer, 
and a physician was an insult to the 
very sensitive social instincts of that day. 
Fuller says: “ It is hard to fix shame on 
the professors, and sever it from the pro¬ 
fession.” “The ignominy shocked many 
well-meaning persons,” is the comment of 
the nonjuring Collier. Laud had risen in 
his profession by the personal favour of the 
King, and had ne so far forgotten the pit 
whence he was digged as to affix a stigma 
on a fellow divine who had been so un¬ 
fortunate as to incur the King’s displeasure? 
(This aspect of the case was further em¬ 
phasised by the prosecution of Archbishop 
Williams.) The explosion of sympathy was 
so formidable that nothing was done to 
repress even its repeated expression, and the 
triumphant return of the culprits heralded 
the ruin of the Archbishop. 

That ruin was assured by Laud’s associa¬ 
tion with that systematic civil tyranny which 
Hyde, a sound Churchman, characterised 
(in his speech to the Lords on ship-money) 
as an “ irregular, extravagant power, like a 
torrent.” Mr. Simpkinson nas traced Land’s 
onward progress : stumbling in his difficult 
course, having far more work on his hands 
than he could fairly attend to, failing in 
health and temper, and exhibiting more 
and more that weakness—more fatal to him 
than crimes have been to other statesmen— 
his utter want of tact. 

Laud was a lonely man. Without any 
Btrong family ties, he turned to friendship 
to supply the want of that affection he could 
ill bear to forego. His intimate friendships 
were with Neife, Bishop of Durham, Buck¬ 
ingham, and Strafford. There were those 
who, like Windebank, rewarded his kind¬ 
ness by desertion, and others, like Brent, 
who helped to ruin their patron. He had 


always been industrious in reforms, and but 
too heedless of the number of enemies these 
reforms made for him. He had, for in¬ 
stance, offended the country gentlemen by 
denying them chaplains who were merely 
their dependents, the popular lecturers by 
not allowing them to riit by the vestry 
fire till prayers were over and they oould 
ascend the pulpit, a good many sciolists 
and hypocrites by the prohibition of con¬ 
troversial preaching in favour of practical 
exhortation and catechizing. He was mis¬ 
understood in his action against the feoffees, 
and in his determination to “ rescue patron¬ 
age from bodies of trustees who, by their 
very existence, are intended to hinder those 
modifications in teaching and worship which 
the ever-changing condition of society 
demands.” Respectable wrong-doers, ex¬ 
posed and punished, loved the Arohbishop 
no better than did the common lawyers, 
who hated the sharp, swift judgments of the 
High Commission— a tribunal of Parlia¬ 
mentary origin (as it is very easy to forget) 
disposing of “ cases of flagrant immorality 
among mat class which was too great ana 
powerful to be locally dealt with.” The 
furnace in which Laud’s work was tested 
was not kindled wholly from the sacred 
fires of piety and patriotism. And his best 
work is with us to this day. 

The freshness and versatility of Laud’s 
mind is nowhere better seen than in the 
tracts he issued from his prison, against the 
fluent and shallow plausibilities of Lord 
Say. The fact that (for that generation), 
the battle was hopelessly lost did not 
cool his courage one jot. He follows up 
the absurdities and pretences of the enemy 
in a quiet vein of good-natured contempt, 
as he pricks the swelling periods and pomp' 
ous fallacies of Say’s speech. The exposure 
is not even now out of date, though it has 
long been out of mind. 

The struggle was over: Scottish treachery 
in the brief northern campaign, English 
treachery or blundering at the counoil-table, 
had brought about the supersession of Laud 
by Strafford. The Arcnbishop turned to 
account his few remaining days of power by 
defining the position of the tihurch of Eng¬ 
land in a republication of Hall’s Defence of 
Episcopacy, and by explaining the Scottish 
liturgy that had given so much offence. 
Laud’s forebodings had come true. “ The 
old wife of Canterbury ” had been to him 
“a notorious shrew.” The thrushes and 
nightingales had sung no more at Lambeth 
after his first year, “ when they came to 
take their leave.” Other strains than of 
earth must be his comfort in that gloomy 
house of his pilgrimage, the Tower. 

It is the fashion of our day, in the 
supposed interest of historical impartiality, 
to ignore ethical considerations when re¬ 
viewing the contests of the past. Events 
are looked upon rather as the inevitable 
result of the play of impersonal forces than 
as brought about by responsible agents. 
But it is hard to maintain this attitude in 
the face of such prolonged and cold-blooded 
villainy as the process of Laud’s trial. 
Prynne’s “tampering with the witnesses, 
palpable and foul ”; the lords sauntering in 
and out as they pleased, so that not one of 
these perfunctory judges heard the whole 


case; the viotim not daring to assert his 
constitutional right as a peer, lest he should 
give opportunity for a fresh accusation 

a ’ainst him as an “ incendiary between the 
ouses,” and should incur this obloquy 
in vain, since he would nevertheless be 
haled to the Commons bar; the acknow¬ 
ledged legal sufficiency of his defence avail¬ 
ing nothing against the determination of 
the Commons to over-ride it: all combined 
to show in one conspicuous example how 
right and law and decency (to say nothing 
of the traditional English fair-play and 
good humour) availed nothing against the 
virulent bitterness of religious fnotion. 

The last scene is told with impressive 
brevity, yet hardly any of its touching 
details are omitted. We feel, as the spec 
tutors must have felt, that it was (as Laud 
said) but a “ little darkness upon nature,” 
a mere “ shadow of death ” upon the thres¬ 
hold of the true life. 

Mr. Simpkinson has well fulfilled his 

E romise “ to show Laud as he appeared to 
imself.” He does not conceal the faults 
or shortcomings Of the man; but he brings 
out dearly the lasting value of Laud’s prin¬ 
ciples, triumphant (as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has remarked) through the total abandon¬ 
ment of his methods. 

B. C. Bbowhb. 


Euripides the Nationalist. By A. W. Verrall. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

“ Yes, dear Van! that is how you should 
behave. Imply things.” This is the motto 
ohosen by Mr. Ye wall for one of his 
chapters, and they are all devoted to the 
proof that Euripides was skilled in the 
policy recommended by the Countess de 
Saldar. His Attic “ wit” was exercised in 
undermining orthodoxy by hint and in¬ 
nuendo, by oountless niceties of language, 
tvra owtroim, but wasted no less on the 
honest Byzantine scholiast and the ordinary 
modem commentator, than on the “ yokels, 
boys, visitors from Acamania, and the 
like, who listened to the quips of Apollo 
without a suspicion that the faith of the 
poet was not as naive as their own.” 
Mr. Verrall, by the way, habitually writes 
“ Apollo,” not Apollo, as a concession to 
the rationalism of Euripides. Let us see 
why he does so. 

First, he will not aooept the view of 
many modem critics of Euripides, that he 
was, in Mr. Swinburne’s phrase, “a botcher,” 
who carelessly pieced together incoherent 
soenes with irrelevant lyrics, and did not 
min d if the oondusion of the whole were 
lame and impotent. There are weak points 
in the plots, It is true, and especially in the 
conclusions, on the ordinary interpretation. 
But it is only fair to the author, who enjoyed 
an immense reputation in ancient times, as 
the peer at least, if not the superior, of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, to presume that in 
such cases we do not understand him. We 
may give up the problem, and regard the 
plays, with the exception of the “ Medea ” 
and one or two more, as mere storehouses 
of Attic idioms, with oooasional fine pas¬ 
sages of poetry or rhetoric, to which we 
may return with pleasure; or we may make 
I a more serious attempt to find a solution. 
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Fortune favours the bold; and Mr.Verrall’B 
enterprise has been rewarded with a clue to 
the mystery, which affords him complete 
satisfaction. He has found a new Euripides, 
who delights him, and he would fain per¬ 
suade us that he has re-discovered the old 
one. The clue to the discovery is really 
very simple, though rather startling. Briefly 
stated, it is this: 

“ On the Euripidean stage, whatever is said by 
a divinity is to be regarded, in general, as ipso 
facto discredited. It is in all cases objectionable 
from the author’s point of view, and almost 
always a lie. ' By representing the deities he 
persuaded men that they did not exist.’ ” 

The last quotation is from Aristophanes 
(Thesm. 450), and constitutes, with “ The 
Frogs ” (passim) and a passage in Lucian’s 
“ Zeus Tragocius,” the entire sum of the 
ancient authorities adduced in support of 
this interpretation. It is strengthened, of 
course, by what we know of Euripides’ 
philosophical creed, which was inconsistent 
with the popular theology, and involved 
him at least once in a prosecution for im¬ 
piety; whether or no it was the cause of his 
final banishment from Athens. But it has 
usually been supposed that he bowed in 
the house of Bimmon, and conformed to the 
demands of orthodoxy at the altar of 
Dionysus. That he must have done so 
partially, Mr. Verrall indeed admits; other¬ 
wise he could not have “ obtained a chorus,” 
the ancient equivalent of the Lord Chamber¬ 
lain’s license. But orthodoxy cannot have 
been very exacting, if it was content with 
the sham prologue and epilogue, spoken by 
the stage divinity, as a mere mask, so Mr. 
Verrall would have us believe, to the 
serious realistic and rationalistic drama, 
which employs the intervening 1200 lines 
or so in overt or insidious attacks on 
the miracles or the worship of the 
God in question. Blunt, outspoken un¬ 
belief would have amounted to legal 
impiety, and would not have been tolerated 
on the tragic stage ; but there was an 
increasing number of philosophic doubters 
who woiud rejoice even in a covert and 
satirical attack in the name of intelligence 
on the absurdity of a myth. Knowing 
Euripides’ avowed opinions, they would 
have been on the alert, when a new drama 
was to be produced, to see how far he 
would go, and quick to seize every passage 
of dexterously-worded ambiguity, every 
weak point in the case for “Apollo” or 
“ Artemis,” every suggestion towards a 
rationalistic explanation of the miraculous 
legend. Nor would the effect of the drama 
have stopped short with the actual repre¬ 
sentation. Eager discussion, and comparison 
of point with point, as the play was talked 
over and read (for the circulation of con¬ 
temporary literature in writing was just 
coming into fashion), would have elicited 
fresh illustrations of the author’s irony, 
which might have escaped all but one or 
two of the original audience. 

The Alexandrian and modern attitude 
towards the gods, recognising them as lite¬ 
rary conventions, whose non-existence in 
factjjwas taken for granted, did not prevail 
in the fifth century. Still less admissible is 
the attitude of the Christian Fathers, who 
regarded them as existing beings, but 


devils, not gods at all. The Attic audience 
was divided into hostile camps by the estab¬ 
lished feud between poetry and philosophy. 
The Delphic oracle to them was either the 
solemn supernatural utterance of the divinity 
or the product of fraudulent priestcraft. 
Knowing to which side Euripides inclined, 
and in what manner his genius found its 
natural expression, we have to regard him 
as a philosophic traitor in the camp of the 
poets; and we must not be so blind as to 
take his theology, when we come across it, 
in good faith. 

That is a bare summary of Mr. Verrall’s 
discourse on the circumstances under which 
the Euripidean drama was produced. It is 
illustrated by an examination, in great 
detail, of the plots of the “ Alcestis ” and 
the “ Ion,” and two shorter chapters on 
the “ Iphigenia in Taurioa.” 

In this new reading of “Alcestis,” the 
centre of gravity is shifted. The central 
situation is not the self-sacrifice of the 
heroine, strongly as that must always appeal 
to our sympathy; but the alleged miracle 
of her resurrection. “Did Alcestis return 
from the dead ? ” is the question which the 
rationalistic playgoer would naturally ask. 
Euripides answers it by denying that she 
died. Her death was expeoted by all, 
above all by herself; had not the god fore¬ 
told it? Like Mr. Bunbury, she placed 
such implicit confidence in the advice of her 
physicians that when Apollo the healer, the 
very head of the profession, gave her up, 
she died—to the best of her ability. Un¬ 
fortunately for the credit of the oraole, after 
Admetus and his “ accomplices,” the chorus, 
had hurried her off with indecent haste to 
the tomb, Heracles, partly sobered after his 
carouse, but still capable of getting up a 
fight with an imaginary Death, finds 
Alcestis just coming round after her trance, 
and brings her back. So the play ends in 
a fiasco. There can be no attempt to im¬ 
prove the occasion of a return from the 
lower world with a becoming solemnity, for 
nobody has died after all. Admetus pre¬ 
sumably enjoys the undesirable reputation, 
which he had anticipated, and as for Apollo, 
the less said the better. The ohorus 
merely observes that things have turned 
out differently from what was expected— 
and that is all. 

One must read the essay in full, to 
appreciate the extreme ingenuity with 
which Mr. Verrall supports his re-construc¬ 
tion of fixe plot, and finds an answer to 
every conceivable objection. The very 
excess of the ingenuity, indeed, rather than 
any weak point in the argument, accounts 
for any distrust whioh may remain in 
the mind of an imperfect rationalist, 
after he has endeavoured to give au un¬ 
prejudiced hearing to the plea. One, at 
least, of Mr. Verrall’s unconventional 
comments is worthy of all praise. The 
attempt of Faley and others to redeem 
the character of Admetus from utter mean¬ 
ness by pointing to his hospitality deserves 
all the scorn which he can spend on it. 
The reception of Heracles at such a moment, 
placing him in a false position, which no 
amount of lying oould secure from exposure, 
was no act of hospitality, but a vulgar 
insult in the worst possible taste. The 


interpretation of the character of Heracles 
himself by Browning in “ Balaustion’s 
Adventure ” is the matter of a discussion of 
considerable, though subordinate, interest. 

Prepared by the essay on the “ Alcestis,” 
we are less startled when we are informed that 
the intention of the “ Ion ” is to prove the 
Delphic oracle a fraud. Written at a later 
date, the language of this play is more out¬ 
spoken, and allusion is made to discreditable 
actions of Apollo in terms of audacious direct¬ 
ness, which it is difficult to reconcile with the 
orthodox Delphic theology. But Mr. Verrall 
has much more to say than this. He has 
quite a new version of the actual story of 
the play, in which “ Apollo ” is “ a super¬ 
fluous hypothesis ” ; and he is ready with 
an ingenious explanation of the manner in 
which the priestess contrives to produce the 
(false) tokens for the identification of Ion. 
The prologue by Hermes is dismissed as a 
sham; the epilogue by Athena shares the 
same fate; and the realistic drama ends 
at the point where Ion, perplexed and 
horrified, resolves to address a fresh inquiry 
to the oracle—which would have resulted, 
had it been made, in a complete exposure of 
the oheat. 

We are not quite easy about this throw¬ 
ing overboard of prologue and epilogue. 
Granting that they are frequently unworthy 
of the main part of the play, and that Mr. 
Verrall’s view that they are false, because 
they are spoken by gods, may be correct—on 
his main hypothesis this is certainly the 
case—that does not make them any the 
more an integral part of the play. It would 
have been not only simpler, but more in 
accordance with the traditions of tragedy, 
to dispense with them entirely. The pro¬ 
logue and epilogue of the “ Ion ” only mar 
the artistic effect of a drama which, for the 
rest, on Mr. Verrall’s reading, is an impres¬ 
sive drama of human life. We cannot nelp 
thinking that Euripides’ conscience as an 
artist might have conspired with his w«nt of 
conscience as a theologian to encourage him 
more frequently to take the step which he 
took in the “ Heradidae,” and do without 
any gods at all. 

Our last word shall be an exclamation of 
amazement at the allegorical interpretation 
of the closing scene of the “ Phoenissae,’ ; 
regarded as an interpolation by a disciple, 
after the death of the master. To get at its 
true meaning we are to read for Oedipus, 
Euripides in exile; for Antigone, the muse 
of Euripidean tragedy; with Aeschylus- iu 
the background, as the vanquished Sphinx 
of obscurity and superstition. We are in¬ 
clined to think that Mr. Verrall has paid 
the interpolator too great a compliment, in 
choosing his spurious wares for this final 
exhibition of his own skill as a restorer. 
But that need not spoil our enjoyment of 
those amusing tragedies, the “ New Ion ” 
and the “ New Alcestis.” 

Campbell Dodgson. 


Songs of the Sea and Lays of the Land. By 
0. G. Leland. (A. & O. Black.) 

When one considers how many years 
Mr. Leland has amused and instructed the 
world, it is impossible not to be astonished 
at the freshness of his latest volume. Many an 
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original j eat ia cracked, and even the veterans 
put on new coate for the performance. 
There is much quaint lore, too, lurking in 
the pages, for Mr. Leland knows how to 
season nis folly with a touch of an “ old 
wisdom by our world forgot.” Though he 
has done better work than much that appears 
in this book, few among us could have been 
so successful. He must be an unpleasant 
companion who cannot laugh over the read¬ 
ing of these droll songs and rhymes, and I 
do not envyr his acquaintance. 

In a curious preface Mr. Leland tells us 
that “ as regards the incidents, tales, turns 
of speech and idioms, current sayings, and 
so on from poetry down to vulgarity,” he 
has taken much from the mariners of the 
sailing ships, a peculiar class now rapidly 
passing away. In the first, and much better 
half, he has endeavoured to give us a per¬ 
manent picture of the men who haunted the 
old “ Boy and Barrel" tavern, 

“ In the north end of Boston, long ego.” 

Sympathy and knowledge are the pilots 
that have steered Mr. Leland to success. 
There may be a note of vulgarity, as he 
declares there is, in some of the songs; but 
there is a much larger allowance of poetry, 
and they have the breath and taste of the 
sea strong about them. By way of con¬ 
trast, affording the reader every chance of 
putting the author’s own verses to a severe 
test, three or four traditional sailor songs 
are included in the collection. One of them, 
“The Mermaid,” is certainly the best of 
all, but for the most part Mr. Ireland's own 
work does not suffer by the comparison. 
There is a good deal of superstition and 
not a little rather grim humour in them 
here and there. Among the more striking 
is a powerful variant on the story, common 
enough among the South Sea traders, of the 
ship that is haunted by the ghost of a 
murdered mariner. In Mr. Leland’s Ballad 
the murderer grapples with the dead man 
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“ in spite of all our cries 

When life and awful anger came in the corpse’* 
eyes; 

It tore him to the taffraU and held him deadly 
tight, 

All over the Bahama Isles a-sailing by the 

Aud overboard together in a grapple went the 
two, 

And downward sunk before ui into the water 
blue; 

But in and all around them shone a oorposanto 
light, 

All over the Bahama Isles a-sailing by the night. 


But from that very minute the wind blew well 
and fair, 

And everything went right with us when we had 
lost the pair; 

But I always shall remember while I live that 
awful sight, 

All over the Bahama Isles a-sailing bv the 
night.” 


But it is only on occasion that the subject- 
matter of the songs deal with such ghastly 
themes. Often there are rough but gallant 
ditties, ending with a cheer for 


“ the women with jet black curls 
Of Spain or of Portugal! 

And i even for the Yankee and PngH.li girls. 
The prettiest of them all.” 


The adaptations of Spanish and Italian 
•tongs are very neatly done, particularly 
felicitous being the swinging rhythm of 


“Los tree Muertos,” of which the chorus 
goes— 

“ There they lie alow, low, low, 

Nor hear the oockrel’s crow, 

When the palm-trees are a-growing and the wind 
is ever blowing, 

There they lie alow, low, low.” 

Mr. Leland has a gentler maimer at times: 
witness the delightful “Mackerel Song,” 
and the admirable paraphrase of the 

“ Irme qniero, madre, 

En aquella galera, 

Oon el marinero 
Por ear marinera.” 

The “ Lays of the Land ” are not nearly 
so striking as the sea-songs. Indeed, one 
rather resents their appearance in the same 
volume. They are often quite witty and 
very agreeable reading; but they are 
more familiar in style and not quite up to 
the level of old favourites in the same class. 
Yet it is ungracious to cavil, for, after all, 
a goodly number of them oould only be 
equalled by Mr. Leland himself. Their 
subjects, perhaps, make them less attractive 
to English readers, for their interest is 
entirely local. The sea-songs, on the other 
hand, thongh made in Boston, are of no 
nationality. They belong alike to all sea¬ 
faring nations—Dutch and Yankee, English 
and Spanish. Mr. Leland offers to the 
landlubber a new sensation, and to ail of us 
a pleasant memory. He has built a monu¬ 
ment not unworthy of a hard-living, warm¬ 
hearted, and picturesque class of men. The 
writers of a younger generation would not 
have beat able to fulfil so excellent a task; 
the necessary knowledge and enthusiasm is 
dying from off the earth with the heroes of 
the songs. 

“ We never should doubt of a mystery, 

There are lots of ’em round us still; 

For nobody knows what’s down in the sea. 

And nobody ever will.” 

But of the men who sailed over the seas, in 
the days before steamers, Mr. Leland speaks 
with authority, and the wiser among us will 
be grateful to him for having spoken so 
heartily and well. 

Pkbcy Addlkshaw. 


Aipectt of the Social Problem. By Various 

"Writers, edited by Bernard Bosanquet. 

(Macmillans.) 

This is a thoughtful and instructive volume 
of essays, dealing with various branches 
of a subject which is rightly felt to be one 
of pressing interest, aud perhaps more so 
now than at any previous period—the con- 
dition of the toiling masses and the direc¬ 
tion in which we may look for amelioration. 

The writers come before ns with good 
credentials for the task they have under¬ 
taken. Mr. Bosanquet’s qualifications as 
an earnest and philosophical student of 
social problems are well known, and he tells 
us that 

“the contributors may claim that they have 
all attempted to qualify as social students in 
two definite ways. They all possess prolonged 
and systematic experience in practical efforts to 
improve the condition of the poor, and they 
have all paid careful attention to the methods 
and principles of social reform. Their studies, 
written on different occasions, with different 
purposes, and drawn from different fields of 
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observation, appear, when compared together, 
to have a single principle at their root. The 
writers have seen and felt, as well as reflected, 
that the individual member of society is above 
all things a character and a will, and that 
society as a whole is a structure in which will 
and character are the blocks with which we 
build.” 

As may be gathered from this extract the 
tendenoy of these essays is to favour indi¬ 
vidualism rather than socialism, at least ia 
the sense now moet generally given to the 
latter word. Mr. Bosanqnet’s own position 
on the subjeot is stated with clearness and 
force in his paper on “ Socialism and Natural 
Selection,” which was originally delivered 
as a lecture before the London Ethical 
Society: 

“ I believe in the reality of the general will 
and in the consequent right and duty of 
civilised society to exercise initiative through 
the State with a view to the fullest develop¬ 
ment of the life of its members. But I am 
also absolutely convinced that the application 
of this initiative to guarantee, without protest, 
the existence of all individuals brought into 
being, instead of leaving the responsuiility to 
the uttermost possible extent on the parents 
and the individuals themselves, is an abuse 
fatal to character and ultimately destructive of 
sooal life.” 

Mr. Bosanquet, aooordingly, does not believe 
with most Socialists that competition ia an 
evil in itself; while he admits that the 
excess of it may have bad consequences, 
which may rightly call for State inter¬ 
ference. He oonsiders the principle of 
Natural Selection as applied to human society 
to be an essentially sound one, and that 
attention should be called to “ the frightful 
dangers that attend any over-riding of what 
is relatively natural selection through family 
responsibility by the direct interference 
of administrative or other philanthropy.” 
These dangers cannot be denied; but it is 
equally certain that to some extent they 
exist under the present system, as our 
author admits. 

“ To some extent inevitably, the Poor 
Law encourages an element of the population 
for whom the family does not exist, or who are 
preserved only to hand on to others the defects, 
which, but for our elaborate hospitals and in¬ 
firmaries, would have perished with them.” 

The existence of this class certainly presents 
a painful problem; but we can hardly revert 
to the old Pagan method, which would be 
effective, if it were rigorously carried out, 
of destroying all weakly and deformed 
children. We cannot allow these unfortu¬ 
nates to be left to the unmodified effects < f 
Natural Selection, and the question is how 
we may best strike at the causes which hare 
produced them. Socialists would no doubt 
contend that these causes are largely to be 
sought in the hard conditions of existing 
society and in the strain of excessive com¬ 
petition, and that it is by striving to alter 
these conditions that we must look for im¬ 
provement. 

One of the ablest essays in the book is 
the one in which Mr. Bosanquet treats 
of “ The Reality of the General Will,” 
and submits the various elements of public 
opinion to an exhaustive analysis. Perhaps 
the reader may think that he is more suc¬ 
cessful in telling us what the general will 
is not, than in defining precisely what it is. 
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It is not “ the decision of a community by 
vote upon any single issue ”; nor is it 
“ identical with public opinion, considered 
as a set of judgments which form the cur¬ 
rently expressed reflexion upon the course 
of affairs, and “ again, it is not merely the 
ds facto tendency of all that is done by mem¬ 
bers of the community.” All this seems 
plain enough; but it is possible that some 
may not clearly apprehend what is meant by 
the assertion that “ the general will is a 
process continuously emerging from the 
relatively unconscious into reflective con¬ 
sciousness.” It must be admitted that Mr. 
Boeanquet is by no means as much addicted 
as are many writers on sociology to the 
employment of the bewildering terminology 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer first set the 
fashion of using, but he does occasionally 
fall into the practice. 

Of the papers contributed by Mr. 
Bosanquet’s fellow-labourers one of the 
most important is that in which Mr. 
H. Dendy deals with the painful problem 
of “ the industrial residuum,” the class of 
our population which has been described 
as the “submerged tenth.” Some may 
think that he shows too great a disposition 
to classify under this head the great mass 
of the unemployed, though he endeavours 
to guard against any such assumption. 
However, the existence of a large body 
marked out, as our essayist says, by an 
entire “absence of the eoonomic virtues,” 
is unfortunately a patent fact; and, as he 
points out, the character is not oonfined to 
one section of society. There are those 
who may be designated 

‘' the wealthy section of the residuum. All that 
they need to complete their likeness to their 
poorer brethren are the dirty homes and squalid 
surroundings, and if they were left for only a 
week to their own exertions there can be little 
doubt that these also would appear.” 

Socialists would no doubt take advantage 
of this admission as showing that the 
principle of Natural Selection does not 
work by any means perfectly under exist¬ 
ing conditions, nor always lead to the 
survival of the fittest. 

Perhaps the most interesting essay in the 
book to the general reader will be Mr. 
Dendy’s account of “ The Children of 
Working London.” His knowledge of the 
subject is evidently minute, and his picture 
is, on the whole, not so unfavourable as 
might have been anticipated. He asks 
the question which has often been put: 

“ Is it possible for children to grow up healthy 
and strong—mentally and physically—in large 
towns, or is it as inevitable as it is true that 
the race degenerates with town life until the 
third generation dies out from mere want of 
vitality P ” 

And he concludes that there is nothing 
necessarily involved in city life which must 
lead to this deplorable result, which, usual 
as it is at present, oan be traced to evils 
which are perfectly avoidable. 

Other instructive papers whioh oan only 
be referred to are those on “ The Position 
of Women in Industry ” and on the “ Origin 
and History of the English Poor Law.” 

R. Seymour Long. 


A JESUIT EDUCATIONALIST IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTUBY. 

Let JSsuitss »t la Pidagogic au XVI*. Steels : 

Juan Bonifacio. Par Le P. J. Delbrel. 

(Paris: Picard.) 

Father Dblbeel brings forward once 
more the terrible treatment of children by 
the sixteenth-century schoolmasters. He 
quotes the too familiar passages from 
Erasmus, Montaigne, Yiv&s, Vida, Rabelais. 
He adds others not so well known, but not 
less remarkable. Here is a quotation from 
Ravisius Textor, writer of the famous 
school book Epithsta : 

“ If they fall into any mistake, if they are 
convicted of lying ... if they murmur or 
complain the least bit in the world, thresh 
them soundly (Ires fort), and don’t stop 
threshing; don’t temper the punishment until 
their arroganoe is melted, and until they 
beoome calmer than oil, and less resisting than 
melon-pulp ” (Epistoiae, xxiii.). 

Not less significant is tod definition quoted 
by Father Delbrel from the Thesaurus of 
Robert Stephens (Estienne) of a boy: 
“ Puer dicitur a paviendo, quia aetas 
puerilis eat obpuvianda, id est ferienda, 
punienda.” Father Delbrel adds testimony 
direct from Spain, to which country 
Bonifacio belonged (1538-1606), from the 
proverb, “ Knowledge goes into the child 
in proportion as blood is whipped out of 
him.” Even in later times, a Biscayan 
schoolmaster boasted that he had never had 
a scholar pass under his hands “ without 
having marked him for life.” 

The indignant protests of Erasmus, 
Viv&s, Vida, Rabelais, Montaigne, Charron, 
have brought to them honour and homage 
as the defenders of children. Father 
Delbrel claims that we must add to the 
honoured list of those who loved children 
when the average schoolmaster seemed to 
hate them the name of Juan Bonifacio, the 
Jesuit. 

In one of Bonifacio’s books, the Christiani 
Pucri Institutio , the first chapter contains the 
following vigorous passage: 

“ I have observed, in most minds, a tendency to 
imagine the child as capable of every evil. . . . 
In my opinion, this prejudice, which flatten 
the conceit of adnlta, compromises the interests 
of childhood, and may be as fatal to society as 
to religion. I see soarcely anyone combat this 
opinion, and it gains ground all the more 
because people not only adopt, but do not 
hesitate to propagate it. I have therefore 
thought to do a good deed by taking in hand 
the cause of the child, even if I must struggle 
alone in his defenoe against the crowd of his 
aocusers.” 

This intense feeling of isolation is natural 
enough; but, of course, it is inaccurate. 
In England, for-instance, Thomas Becon, 
Ascham, Kemp, and Mulcaster were child- 
lovers, and detested excessive beating. Nor 
could Bonifacio have read the beautiful 
story of the life of Vittorino da Feltrein 
Italy. 

Bonifaoio’s treatment of the subject, as 
narrated by Father Delbrel, is charming. 
He shows that ohildren have done great 
things, and have had marvellous dispositions, 
that they are dear to God and to the Virgin 
Mary. Moreover, in the opposite extreme, 
they are dear to the beasts of the field. 


Never, says Pliny (a quotation from whom 
is inevitable in the sixteenth-oentury author), 
has a lion been seen to attack a child. In 
another passage Bonifacio quotes again from 
Pliny: 

“An elephant, teased by a troop of urchins, 
raises one of them in the end of his trunk ; then, 
softened by the cries of the poor little one, and 
satisfied by having given him this warning, he 
puts him down on toe ground with a mother’s 
care. . . . The sagacious animal seemed to 
understand that there is no age more worthy 
of pardon and indulgence.” 

Father Delbrel makes a strong point of 
Bonifaoio’s love of children as the very joy 
and life of the family hearth. Montaigne 
never maintained that to be without 
children would render life less complete and 
less happy. It was not part and parcel of 
the sixteenth-oentury thought. Victor Hugo 
and Lamartine in France, iu England 
Wordsworth, and in our own time R. L. 
Stevenson and J. H. 8horthouse, and hosts 
of others, have glorified ohildhood. But 
Bonifacio delivers Slogs after Slogs on the 
subjeot, even in the sixteenth century. He 
thinks there are no efforts rewarded so 
bountifully, with so much usury, as those 
which are oonsecrated to the education of 
youth. He cites the case of St. Francis 
Xavier, who made his first, his most fervent 
and most useful proselytes, from children. 
Education, he goes on to say, has brought 
back again in many a town the primitive 
Christian times—the golden age of the 
Church. 

Education is not an end in itself, it is but 
a means to the triumph of the Ghuroh. 
The teacher does not teach merely to im¬ 
part knowledge, but he teaches to spread 
Catholic truth—to confirm the faithful and 
to arouse toe unbelieving. With gnat 
skill of dialectics, Bonifacio points out: 

“ Either children must be of profit to us, or we 
to them. If they beoome good, chaste, modest, 
trained, our oare has been useful and salutary 
to them. If they are displeasing, if they 
remain ignorant and wicked, they exercise our 
patience.We have many faults to ex¬ 

piate before entering heaven; what expiation 
surer and more complete is there than martyr¬ 
dom f . . . Let us be ready not only to suffer 
death for our pupils, but if it is necessary, to 
suffer it by them, and at their hands.” 

Bonifacio, then, wavers between the two 
positions : toe attractiveness of teach in; 
because it is so pleasant, and its equal 
attractiveness because it is so unpleasant. 
“ Education,” as Father Delbrel puts Boni¬ 
faoio’s position, “ is a paternity, and 
paternity has its pains, and it has its joys.” 

On toe whole, it would seem that Bonifaoio 
felt toe sohool teacher’s task in itself a bore. 
In a letter to a teacher, he says: 

“To despise the judgments of the orowd, who 
only respeot what is brilliant, to say adieu in 
some degree to all those splendid studies to which 
one is addicted, to chatter with ohildren, to 
give oneself up, with the intellectual culture 
which one has received, to the declining of 
nouns and the conjugating of verbs, and that 
every day; then to begin again, for everlasting 
these same exercises, all that demands efforts, 
glorious as they are difficult. I can never cast 
my eyes on men capable of such a virtue with¬ 
out returning to myself ashamed and unhappy. 
.... For my pleasure, in my teaching, I 
have Ciceronian periods; I cannot see how you 
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can find an attraction in (elementary) instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Father Delbrel has done a service in 
writing this aooonnt of Bonifacio. Natur¬ 
ally enough, he endeavours to improve the 
occasion by drawing attention to the work 
of the Jesuits in the promotion of education. 
He also brings passages to prove the general 
kindliness of Jesuit teachers to children. 
One of these is an interesting quotation 
from a book by Cervantes, the Coloquio de 
los Petros. 

Bonifacio was bom at San Martin del 
Castanar, in the diocese of Salamanca, and 
entered the novitiate in 1557. For forty 
years he taught or directed the teaching in 
the colleges, and died at Villagarcia, May 4, 
1606. His books were: Epistolae et Ora - 
Hones; Historia Virginalis (1605)—a book of 
piety for pupils to read and study; Ckristiani 
Pueri Institutio (1576), his chief educational 
work; and Do Sapiente Pructuoso. After 
Father Delbrel’s account of these books no 
one will hesitate to agree that Bonifacio is 
an educationalist to be counted with, and 
of marked importance even in an age 
which produced Erasmus, Bamus, Budaeus, 
and Sturm. In his own country, Spain, he 
is specially significant as a continuator of 
the work of educational reform, so ener¬ 
getically begun by Viv£s. 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Eve’s Ransom. By George Hissing. (Law¬ 
rence & Bullen.) 

Lord Ooltho. By Mrs. Paul King. In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

A Late Springtime. By Lily Perks. In 
2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 

An Unknown Power: a Tale of Mystery. 
By 0. R. Bellairs. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Mortgaged Years. By R. K. Dee. (Sonnen- 
scbein.) 

The Jewel of Ynys Galon. By Owen 
Rhoscomyl. (Longmans.) 

Mount Despair , and Other Stories. By David 
Christie Murray. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

A Question of Colour. By F. C. Philips. 
(Archibald Constable.) 

Mr. George Hissing, in Eve's Ransom , 
writes of sad things without being pathetic, 
of mean circumstances without being sordid. 
Down in the Black Country, whose lurid 
nights and smoky days and barren wastes 
Mr. Hissing knows so well, there lives a 
young man, Hilliard by name, fettered by 
poverty to an occupation he does not like, 
and by generosity to his poor and unsup¬ 
ported sister-in-law. A stroke of luck sets 
him free for a time, and he goes to London 
to “ live ”—and to meet Eve Madeley, who 
alters his whole existence. Earlier in the 
book Hilliard rather loudly proclaims to a 
more amorous friend that he shall never 
love or marry. You are notified of no 
change in) his sentiments until he suddenly 
surprises you by making violent love to 
Eve. The story is curiously rather the 
history of events and utterances than a 
record of feelings as they lead up to acts. 
Eve herself is absolutely objective. You 
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see her through the eyes of the other 
persons: hardly at all do you look at the 
world or at herself through her own eyes. 
She is at onoe impalpable and life-like. Her 
actions are quite consistent with what you 
gather of her character, but the fascination 
she has for Hilliard rarely extends to you 
who know her so little. The book is ex¬ 
tremely interesting, as being a love-story in 
the subdued tones of lower middle-class life, 
without any of the misleading glamour of 
romance, and as, in its own way, achieving 
realism without nastiness. 

Lord Holtho holds a very curious position 
in Mrs. Paul King’s book. He is hardly 
the hero, and as villain his villainies have 
very little effect on the fortunes of the 
other characters, yet to be a sharp thorn in 
the side of everybody else is the proper 
business of the villain in a novel. But 
simply as a study of a well-born evangelioal 
hypocrite—a rare but existing thing—he 
is admirable. His clammy hands, his 
sanctimonious face, his sensual thoughts, 
his “ White Evenings ” for the East End, 
all these make up a pioture of loathsome¬ 
ness at whioh one shudders, and which no 
reader will soon forget. The doctrine of 
heredity accounts for the kind of boy we 
have in his little son, Felix. Twenty years 
ago he would have appeared as a sweet 
little victim of the Scripture-quoting mon¬ 
ster. To-day Mrs. Pam King draws him 
as a miniature Lord Holtho, with childish 
artlessness superadded, and without the 
hypocrisy to cover his avarice and ill-nature. 
With the exception of Lucy Davenant, the 
little hare-brained child-wife, the other per¬ 
sonages are ordinary; but Lord Holtho and 
Lucy, rapidly and effectively sketched as 
they are, make the book well worth reading. 

The writer of A Late Springtime is 
thoroughly in earnest; and her characters, 
in spite of a certain self-consciousness—as 
though they knew that they were perform¬ 
ing before you—gradually win upon your 
literary affections. By-and-by you take a 
real interest in the fortunes of the brave 
and beautiful Honor, whose lover has been 
wrested from her by a deceitful friend. 
This treachery has prolonged the winter of 
her life, and spring is only just in sight as 
you leave the book. But Miss Perks has 
committed one grave mistake. Just as 
the interest of the story is at its highest, the 
narration suddenly passes into the mouth of 
a character sprung upon you for the pur- 
ose, who says “ all this happened before 

knew Honor,” and continues the tale. 
The wicked wife is then summarily disposed 
of, slaughtered behind the scenes as in 
the Greek plays, the way begins to dear 
for the lovers—and the book closes. The 
note of sincerity in it makes you almost 
wish for a few more chapters. 

There is a good deal of mystery in An 
Unknown Power, not all of it intentional, but 
one thing is quite clear—the author per¬ 
sonally vouches for the appearance of a 
ghost. More than that, two of his cousins 
also saw the apparition. Indeed, there 
is a laboured effect of spiritual interference 
with mortal affairs throughout the book— 
a prophecy overhangs which you know you 
are doomed to see fulfilled ; and the whole 


story runs to the tune of “ Someone sobbing 
in the shadow,” whioh the hero heard in a 
vision. It is, in fact, an ambitious attempt 
to write tragedy in the grand style. But 
the tragedy falls rather flat, and the hero’s 
infatuation for the brown-eyed woman in 
brown, whose magnetic attraction for him 
is the “ unknown power ” aforesaid, is 
never convincing. Another drawback is, 
that you cannot be quite sure whether the 
things he is described as seeing and doing 
are actual sights and acts, or merely the 
visions induced by the brown-eyed woman. 

In spite of a certain cleverness there can¬ 
not be said to be much that is attractive about 
Mortgaged Years. It opens with the trial of a 
beautiful young woman for the murder of 
her husband. The junior counsel for the de¬ 
fence is also young and beautiful, and much 
agitated to boot. A very little penetration 
shows you that this is a case of the Don 
Juan order—though, so far as one’s recollec¬ 
tion serves, Don Juan never got the length 
of murdering any of the husbands. The 
woman is acquitted; but the shadow of his 
complicity hangs over Marston’s conscience, 
and when he afterwards falls passionately 
in love with a delightful girl he does not 
consider himself fit to marry her. One or 
two years pass, and the woman comes back 
to tell him that she, and not he, committed 
the murder, whereupon his objection to 
himself (and his author’s objection to him) 
as a husband for the delightful and innocent 
girl ceases. This sort of thing is neither en¬ 
tertaining nor very pleasant. In Australian 
piotures one would like to have something 
more specially characteristic, and not so 
sadly ordinary and universal. And what 
does Mr. Dee mean by “ onomatopoetic ” ? 

Wales as a background for a pirate story 
—The Jewel of Ynys Galon —is quite a new 
departure, and, aided by the quaint forms 
of Welsh speech and old Welsh characters, 
a very picturesque one. The Jewel, whose 
history is one of daring and bloodshed, 
belongs by right to the Chief of the sons of 
Morgan, and has descended from generation 
to generation. When the book opens, in 
the beginning of last century, there are two 
claimants to the position of Chief, one being 
the foster-brother of the schoolboy who tells 
the tale, and the other a ferocious pirate 
with intervals of chivalry and magnanimity. 
Here is an opening for adventure, of whioh 
aplentiful amount follows. Stirring passages 
crowd one upon another, and heights of 
heroism are reached by the boy Ivor, and 
his friends and foes, that make one dizzy to 
think on. There is really good stuff in the 
book. 

Mr. Christie Murray’s volume of storiee 
ranges from undiscovered wilds in Australia 
to London, from London to “ Californy,” 
and thence to India, the home of mysticism. 
Several of the stories, indeed, deal more or 
less lightly with things mystic, and notably 
“ The Ghost’s Opera,” which tells how a 
young man quite unconsciously produced 
musical compositions that had been written 
by his unknown grandfather, and would 
have got into trouble thereby had not a 
spiritualist friend been able to explain him 
to himself. Mr. Christie Murray is always 
readable, and his characters are types true 
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to human nature; but perhaps the two best 
sketches here are “ A Day in the Country,” 
where a poet proves to be something more 
than a poet, and “ The Fleshly Baiment,” 
where a theosophioo-spiritualist proves to 
be something much less than he pretends 
to be. 

It is with difficulty that one accepts the 
principal situation in A Question of Colour. 
A beautiful young girl who has the world 
before her, and is engaged to a fine fellow 
who adores her, is represented as listening 
to the addresses of a negro. It is true that 
she did once tell her lover that she was not 
at all a nice girl, and that he would some 
day be surprised to find how different she 
was from what he thought her to be; but 
this avowal makes as little impression on 
the reader as it did on him. The situa¬ 
tion once accepted, Mr. Philips has pro¬ 
duced a very telling picture. Jan Umgazi, 
though he “could still recall dimly the 
naked savages and mud ‘ kraals ’ of his 
youth,” is thoroughly European in every 
feeling, and his anguish of mind, mar¬ 
vellous resignation, and self-oontrol touch 
the reader very closely. Otherwise the 
characters and incidents are not out of the 
common. 

George Cottbrell. 


80UE COUNTRY BOOKS. 

Bird Notes. By the late Jane Mary Hay¬ 
ward. Edited by Emma Hubbard. (Long¬ 
mans.) This little book oould not have appeared 
at a fitter time. All lovers ot birds fed them 
during the past cruel winter, and doubtless 
made observations more or less formal upon 
their habits. Miss Hayward provided a morn¬ 
ing meal for her outdoor pets from about 1868 ; 
and being of a very sympathetic and artistic 
nature, gradually commenced entering in her 
note-book the different behaviour and idio¬ 
syncrasies of these garden guests. Her obser¬ 
vations are dose and often subtle—perhaps, 
when she interprets bird-manners by human 
analogies, a little too subtle at times—but they 
are always worth leading, and will give much 
delight to those who are like-minded. The 
garden whioh afforded these notes is at Sid- 
mouth, and many birds which are by no 
means oommon even in that sunny town seem 
to have visited Miss Hayward: as, for instance, 
cole-tits and nuthatohes. She does not notice 
(what we have seen) that the hirundinidae stay 
at Sidmouth very late in the year. Mr. 
Lodge’s illustrations are excellent, and greatly 
ornament a very pretty and unobtrusive book, 
whioh does honour to the fine perceptions and 
warm susceptibilities of a careful student of 
nature. No one would deem such tendencies 
subversive of the constitution, yet it is amusing 
to find that Miss Hayward thinks that “the 
raison d’etre of large landed proprietors ceases,” 
unless they are attentive to preserve the beauty 
of the country, “ whioh is, as it were, com¬ 
mitted to their careless hands.” Such a kindly, 
sympathetic volume as these Bird Notes ip a 
fitting memorial of Jane Mary Hayward. 

By Vocal Woods and Waters. By E. Stop. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) Under this bizarre 
title the author reprints some twenty studies 
from nature of varying worth whioh have 
already seen the light in different periodicals. 
He has much sympathy with nature and the 
common things of a country walk, and does not 
gush and overflow with sentiment. A chapter 
on the dissemination of weeds is excellent. 

‘ Sir Joseph Hooker,” he says, “ once landed 


upon a little uninhabited island, nearly at the 
Antipodes, and at once knew it had been pre¬ 
viously visited by a fellow-countryman, for he 
found the English duckweed growing there.” 
The cuts, especially those of scenery, are the 
poorest part of the book. 

A Fisherman's Fancies. By F. B. Doveton. 
(Elliot Stock.) In these papers the author 
shows that he is endowed with good spirits 
and a capacity for enjoyment under every 
circumstance; but his writing is weak and 
superficial in thought. The book is divided 
into tales and sketches, country articles, and 
two lay sermons. In one of these sermons the 
author takes it for granted that few men, more 
“ especially intellectual men,” go to ohuroh; 
and he suggests as a remedy that the clergy 
should “ draw more practical lessons from the 
events of the week.” Most people are only too 
thankful to escape from newspapers and lead¬ 
ing artides on Sunday. Nor is Mr. Doveton 
happy in his distinction of creeds and dogma— 
“ Creeds are the crystallisations of our religious 
beliefs at one particular time into succinct 
formulae, but, as our knowledge widens, creeds 
are not fixed or unalterable, but the reverse. 
Dogma is an assertion of what must not be 
disbdieved in the future.” Mr. Doveton’s 
tales and sketches are neither bettor nor worse 
than multitudes whioh are published daily. 
He is more at home when, rod in hand, he 
wanders through Exmoor or by the banks of 
the Wye. There his appreciation of nature is 
hearty and genial. The book is throughout 
disfigured with poor puns, and with the use of 
“barbarous vocables”—as Coleridge would 
have called them — such as “ reliable,” 
“ glimpse ” (used over and over again as 
an active verb), “vestured,” “Petasitis,” 
“ ephemerae,” “ I do not want to,” and the 
like; while “ scaling a wall, Bemus-like,” 
implies some historical haziness. The language, 
therefore, will soarcely be the richer for Mr. 
Doveton’s essays. 

Thorough Cultivation. Edited by W. 
Sowerby, F.G.8. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. Sowerby 
has certainly hit upon one of the secrets of 
sucoess in agriculture when he recommends 
deep ploughing, so as to admit air into the 
land. Doubtless farmers, as a rule, would 
gladly take his advice; but here, as in so many 
avenues to agricultural prosperity, the question 
of expense bars the way. He faoee the 
difficulty at the end of his book; and, while 
asserting that this system would pay “if 
properly carried out ” (what an “ if ” is this in 
the present state of the farming interest!), is 
obliged to confess “ it will possibly not yield a 
very large profit in money when reckless 
tracing and ruinous competition has brought 
down the prices of agricultural produce to an 
abnormally low rate.” The book consists of 
testimonies to the value of Mr. Sowerby’s 
principle from Jethro Tull, Lord Tweeddale, 
Stephens, and others, concluding with a few 
ages on the garden-like culture dear to 
apanese and Chinese husbandmen. Mr. 
Sowerby’s own English is not always what 
might be desired, as when he talks of “ every 
practicable farmer” (meaning “practical”), 
and of one oourse being “ aptly as applicable ” 
as another; but his pages are meant for men 
who will not criticise severely if they can 
obtain a new idea. Here are two picked out at 
random: there should be no such thing as a 
olod in well-farmed land; and again, permanent 
pasture means terrible waste. The prevalent 
distress, of course, compels farmers to con¬ 
travene these maxims. It is time to protest, 
however, when Mr. Sowerby deems the 
poacher “ generally one of the most intelligent 
and enterprising men in the village, therefore 
the squire shipped him off to Botany Bay.” 
This is in the style of transpontine drama. 


The poacher of real life is most frequently a lazy, 
drinking scoundrel, and the squire generally 
forgives him for the sake of his wife and family 
much oftener than he deserves. 

Horse-Breeding for Farmers. By A. E. Pease. 
(Macmillans.) This is another kindly attempt 
to teach the farmer his business. Figures show 
that England exports few horses in comparison 
to those that she imports, and Mr. Pease urges 
the farmer in view of this to breed horses for 
himself. The author espouses the Arab pro¬ 
verb—" The greatest wealth is a wise wife or a 
fruitful mare”—and lucidly enters into the 
whole subject of horse-breeding, adding tables 
of cost. Figures, however, will prove anything, 
and no allowance is made for the untimely 
death of the parents or their progeny. Never¬ 
theless, the book ought to be useful. 

In order to give small farmers and gardeners 
short and distinct directions in dealing with 
what are perhaps novel subjects to some of 
them, the S.P.O.K. has seasonably issued a 
series of little books at the nominal price of a 
penny eaoh, under the title. Helpful Hints for 
Hard Times. Thus they oan be given to 
cottagers with ease, while the straightforward 
style in which they are written leaves nothing 
to be desired. From a dozen lying on the 
table, the following may be selected: “ Fowls 
for Farm and Cottage,” “ Ducks,” “ Potatoes,” 
“Onions,” “Apples and Pear-Growing.” These 
state the best kinds to be procured (no light 
matter when the Boyal Horticultural Society 
issued a list of 616 varieties of pears alone), and 
give simple directions which, if implicitly 
followed, should do much to help on struggling 
farmers. An entirely new subjeetto most of these 
is mushroom-growing; yet for all near large 
towns here is a fortune waiting, and the hand¬ 
book of the S.P.C.E. for them is admirable. 
So,too,withwillows and osiers. Miss Matthews’s 
little book on the dairy and butter is equally 
excellent. If the farmer will still follow the 
traditional rule of thumb in all these industries 
nothing more oan be said; but here is a chanoe, 
for a penny, of completely revolutionising his 
procedure on a dozen important subjects, and 
certainly making money. One rule should be 
added when speaking of apples and pears: do 
not plant many sorts, but a few oi the best, 
and then add many of these. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Longmans A Co. have in the press a 
new volume of poems by Sir Edwin Arnold, to 
be entitled The Tenth Muse. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately a History of Newfoundland, in 
handsome form, with illustrations, by Mr. 
D. W. Prowse, central district court judge. 
The author has taken pains to trace the impor¬ 
tance of the colony in early times, as a nursery 
of British seamen, as specially connected with 
the Western counties, and as furnishing no 
small put of the food supply of New England. 
Mr. Edmund Qosse, whose father began his 
career as a naturalist in Newfoundland, has 
written a brief introduction. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. begin 
issuing this week a reprint of the edition of the 
“ Waverley Novels,” in forty-eight small ootavo 
volumes, originally published by Gadell in 
1829, which is said to have been the author’s 
favourite. The reprint will be so far a fac¬ 
simile as to be identical with the original, 
not only in type, but also line for line and page 
for page; but it will differ, in that each novel 
will be complete in its own volumes, whether 
three, two, or one. The original illustrations, 
by such artists as Wilkie, Landseer, Leslie, 
Stanfield, and Bonington, will also be repro¬ 
duced, giving a vignetted title-page and a 
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frontispiece to each volume. The volumes are 
to appear at intervals of three weeks, so that 
the last will not be out before September of 
next year. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
next Monday a biography of the Queen, by 
Mrs. Fawcett, with a portrait seleoted by the 
Prinoess Christian. This will be the first 
volume of a new “ Eminent Women ” series, 
to be followed by monthly volumes. 

Mb. J. F. Hogan, M.P., who spent the late 
parliamentary recess in Canada and Australia, 
has completed a book of his observations and 
experiences, which Messrs. Ward & Downey 
are about to publish under the title of The 
Sister Dominions. In choosing this title Mr. 
Hogan indicates his belief in the early accom¬ 
plishment of Australian federation. 

Mb. T. Fisheh Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately the first of a new half-crown series, which 
is designed to include popular stories by well- 
known writers. “Rita,” who contributed A 
Husband of No Importance to the “ Pseudonym 
Library,” begins this new series with A Gender 
in Satin. Mr. Robert Buchanan will also 
contribute. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, 
announce for early publication a new series of 
short stories by the Rev. S. R. Crockett, 
Miss Marie Corelli, Mr. Grant Allen, and 
others. Mr. Crockett’s work is entitled “ The 
Enlistment of a Cameronian,” and Miss Corelli’s 
‘‘The Withering of a Rose.” Serial stories by 
Mrs. Katharine S. Macquoid, Miss Dora 
Russell, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, Mr. F. W. 
Robinson, and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, are 
also to be published by the same firm. 

A new novel, by the author of “On Heather 
Hills ” will be published next week by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co., under the title of A Family 
of Quality. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. are about to pub¬ 
lish a popular edition of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
novel. The Doings of Raffles Haw. 

The identity of some pseudonymous authors 
has been leaking out. In the case of The 
Shen’s Pigtail it is only a partial revelation ; 
but English residents in China will reoognise 

in “Mr. M-” Mr. C. W. Mason, who some 

time ago was a familiar figure in their circle. 
The author of Lesser's Daughter and A Splendid 
Cousin is Mrs. Alfred Sidgwiok, the translator 
of “Caroline Schlegel.” “Sir. Smith,” the 
author of Old Brown’s Cottages, is not a lady, as 
some reviewers imagined, but none other thaw 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson. ‘ ‘ Oswald Valentine,” 
one of the three Cambridge graduates who 
produced, under the initials V.O.G.8., The 
Passing of a Mood, is Mr. Oswald Sickert, a 
younger brother of Mr. Walter Sickert. The 
most recent pseudonym, “R. E. Francis,” 
covers the identity of Miss Franoes Poynter. 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society, 
to be held at 22, Albemarle-street next Monday, 
at 8 p.m., Mr. F. C. Conybeare will read a 
a paper on “The Philosophical Aspects of the 
Doctrine of Divine Inoarnation.” 

The Bronte Museum at Haworth, consisting 
of relics, &c., of the three Bronte sisters, was 
to be opened to-day (Saturday! by Sir T. 
Wemyss Reid. The collection includes a water¬ 
colour portrait of Emily, and Charlotte’s copy 
of Paradise Lost. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Under the title of the New Quarterly, the 
first number of a new organ of literature and art 
is about to be issued by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
This Spring book will be followed by a Summer, 
an Autumn, and a Winter or Christmas Book. 
The oontenta of each will be in harmony with 
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the season of its appearance. The four 
numbers, thus definitely contrasted, will seek to 
reflect the changing aspects of nature and 
human life, as these appear to the artist and 
the naturalist, the student of history and the 
critic of social things. The oontenta of the first 
number—consisting of essays and stories, lyric 
and ballad verse, pictures and decorations— 
are grouped into four sections: Spring in 
nature, Spring in life. Spring in the world, and 
Spring in the north. 

Mr. A. E. Fletcher, late editor of the 
Daily Chronicle, has undertaken the editorship 
of the New Age, “ a weekly reoord of Christian 
culture, social service, and literary life.” He 
will have the assistance of the founder and 
present editor, Mr. F. A. Atkins, and the whole 
of the present staff. 

Mr. Karl Blind will have an essay in 
the forthcoming number of the Twentieth 
Century on “A Renowned Continental 
Scientist,” namely, the late professor and 
Italian senator, Jacob Molesohott—a fore¬ 
runner of Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall— 
whose posthumous “ The Collections of my 
Life ” have just been published by his daughter. 
To the North American Review Mr. Karl Blind 
has been asked to contribute an article on 
“ The Ideal German Wife,” as part of a “ sym¬ 
posium ” by writers of various nationalities. 

Mb. Frederick Dolman has written an 
article on “ Mr. Chamberlain’s Municipal 
Career ” for the Fortnightly Review. 

Mr. Max Pemberton will contribute a 
series of true stories, entitled “ Rogues under 
the Red Ensign: Ocean Mysteries I have 
Known,” to Cassell’s Saturday Journal. The 
first of these will appear in next week’s 
number, which will also contain the opening 
chapters of a new serial, entitled “ A Woman 
at Bay,” by Miss Marie Zimmermann. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Mandel 
Creighton, has ohoeen “ The Early Renaissance 
in England ” for the subject of his RedeLeoture 
at Cambridge, to be delivered on June 13. 

Prof. Sandat has been nominated for the 
vacant Lady Margaret chair of divinity at 
Oxford by (among others) the Bishops of 
Southwell and Peterborough, the President of 
Corpus, the Rector of Exeter, the President 
of Trinity, and Prof. Oheyne. We understand 
that Principal Waoe is not a candidate. 

Prof. F. York Powell has been appointed 
by. the hebdomadal council to represent the 
university of Oxford at the ceremony of 
inaugurating the new university buildings at 
Lille. 

The syndicate on advanoed study and 
research at Cambridge have issued a third 
report, in whioh they propose regulations for 
courses of study, to be embodied in the ordi¬ 
nances. of the university. Applications for 
admission as “advanced students” are to be 
made to the Registrary. The applicants must 
be at least twenty-one years of age, and must, 
in the ordinary course, be graduates of some 
university, though power is reserved to admit 
others who give evidence of special qualifica¬ 
tions. They are required to matriculate in the 
usual way, for which a fee of £5 will be 
charged; and the same fee is payable on sub¬ 
mitting a dissertation for the certificate of 
research, upon which the degree of B.A. or 
LL.B. is granted in the usual way, after six 
terms’ residence. 

In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, a 
new statute will be promulgated, adding 
anthropology to the list of subjects in the 
honour school of natural science. Only last 
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term astronomy was added; and this very 
term, it will be remembered, the status of Dr. 
E. B. Tylor has been raised from that of a 
readership to a professorship of anthropology. 

The university of Oxford has recently 
received the following gifts : a very valuable 
library of Oriental books and MSS., presented 
by Sir M. Monier-Williams to the Indian 
Institute; a copy of the “ Phra Tripitaka,” 
consisting of nineteen volumes written in Pali 
but printed in Siamese character, from the 
King of Siam; a bequest of £900 and certain 
books, from the widow of Henry Borrow 
Fielding. 

The special subject of Prof. Palgrave’s leotore 
this week at Oxford, as professor of poetry, was 
“The Treatment of Landscape in Poetry,” 
giving examples from Hebrew poetry, Italian 
poetry from Dante to Tasso, Welsh and Gaelic 
poetry, Anglo-Saxon and Middle - English 
poetry to Chaucer. 

Prof. C. H. Tot, of Harvard, will deliver a 
public lecture on Tuesday next, at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on “ The Place of the 
History of Religions in the Theologioal Cur¬ 
riculum.” 


The delegates for supervising the instruction 
of seleoted candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service at Oxford state in their report that out 
of 149 selected candidates during the past three 
years ninety-three have elected to spend their 
year of probation at Oxford; and that seventy- 
seven had previously been members of the 
university, of whom fifty-three passed all 
their examinations for the B.A. degree. 

The curators of the Taylor Institution at 
Oxford spent last year £318 on the purchase of 
books, and £99 on landing. 

At a meeting of Convocation of London 
University, held on Tuesday, a motion adverse 
to the scheme for combining a new teaching 
university with the existing body was rejected 
by 238 votes to 117. At the same, time, it was 
announced that the result of the voting (by 
papers) for a fellow was 1231 votes for Dr. 
T. B. Napier (who is a professed opponent of 
the scheme) and 733 votes for Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy (who is no less prominent as a supporter 
of it). Meanwhile, the Government has already 
introduced a bill into the House of Lords, 
appointing a statutory commission to carry the 
scheme into effect. 


Prof. William Purdie Diokson, who is 
perhaps best known as the translator of 
Mommsen, has resigned the ohair of divinity in 
the university of Glasgow. 

The colleagues and former pupils of Sir 
William Turner, professor of anatomy at 
Edinburgh, have presented him with his 
portrait, as a mark of appreciation of his 
services in the cause of science and to the 
university. 


We have received the catalogue of the loan 
collection of plate which was on exhibition at 
the Fitz william Museum during three days of 
last week (Cambridge: University Press). It 
seems to have been compiled with great care, 
and gives oopious references to Mr. Wilfrid 
Cripps and other authorities. The number of 
entries is just 200, arranged in chronologioal 
order, under the two headings of secular and 
ecclesiastical. Three only are assigned to the 
fourteenth century: the enamelled beaker at 
Trinity Hall, traditionally said to have been 
given by the founder. Bishop Bateman; the 
drinking horn at Corpus; and the ooooa-nut 
oup at Cains. Many other cups possess speoial 
interest as having been given by founders or 
other historical personages—notably Arch¬ 
bishop Parker. Some of them have curious 
names, such as the Anathema oup at Pembroke, 
the cup of the Three Kings at Corpus, and 
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the Falcon oup and Poison tankard at (Hare. 
We may also mention the cup formed of an 
ostrich egg, or “ gripe’s eye ’’ (? eye = egg, 
as in cockney) at Clare; the physician’s oaduoeus 
at Caius; the silver-mounted pipe, attributed 
to Dr. Parr, at Emmanuel; and a crook of 
chamois horns, used for pulling a decanter at 
Magdalene. Some of these, it 'mil be observed, 
oome down to late in the eighteenth century. 
The corporation of Cambridge possesses several 
fine maces; but it appears that the rest of its 
plate was sold in 1837, for an insignificant 
sum. Some of the stoups, &o., then parted 
with, which are now in private hands and oan 
be identified by their inscriptions, were repre¬ 
sented in the exhibition. The ecclesiastical 
plate includes the mitre and crozier of Bishop 
Wren, the uncle of Sir Christopher, and some¬ 
time master of Peterhouse. But in this class 
by far the most interesting objects were the 
incense boat and thurible of Ramsay Abbey, 
whioh were found in Whittlesea Mere in 1850, 
and are now the property of Lord Carysfort. 
If we remember aright, they were sold at 
auction in London three or four years ago. The 
only other piece of plate which oan be assigned 
to an English Abbey is said to be the chalice 
at Trinity College, Oxford. What stronger 
testimony can there be to the destruction that 
followed on the Reformation ? 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SYMPATHY. 

Olosinoa died this day last year; 

And yet once more the sweet flowers blow, 
As it in truth they did not know 
How all that made their beauty dear 
With her lies darkling down below. 

Have they forgotten, then, how well 
Olorinda loved to keep in spring 
Calendar of their blossoming, 

From the first primrose of the dell 
Until the rose in June was king ? 

Have they forgotten how she'ld place 
Great pansies in her garden plot, 

With curious tulips in a knot, 

And bid ’he daffodils do grace 
Gold-crowned in many a shady sp.t f 

Yes, they forget, and thou, 0 Earth, 

An irresponsive mistress art, 

That never for a breaking heart 
Stiil'st the mad music of thy mirth, 

Nor in our tears hast any put. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The opening article in the current number 
of the Jewish Quarterly Review (David Nutt) is 
an enthusiastic estimate of the life and work 
of Leopold Zunz, the historian of mediaeval 
Jewish literature, contributed by Lektor I. H. 
Weiss. Then follows a notice, by Dr. A. 
Neubauer, of Alfonso de Zamosa, the Jewish 
convert, who was one of the chief contributors 
to the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, in the 
matter relating to the Targum. This notice is 
valuable, as supplying a complete list, so far 
as ascertainable, of Alfonso’s literary produc¬ 
tions, with the Hebrew postscripts. In par¬ 
ticular, we notice a full account of the rare 
letter addressed to the Jews at Rome for 
controversial purposes, written in Hebrew 
with an interlinear Latin translation. Dr. H. 
Hirsohfeld prints, with translations, some 
liturgical documents of mixed Hebrew and 
Arabic, in whioh even Persian and Turkish 
words are found. Next we have the conclusion 
of Mr. B. Lionel Abraham’s Arnold essay on 
“ The Expulsion of the Jews from England in 
1290,” which we hope will be published 
separately. He points out that the expulsion 
was not a cruel act, nor prompted by greed. It 


was “a piece of independent royal action, 
made necessary by the impossibility of carrying 
out the only alternative polioy that an honour¬ 
able Christian king could adopt.” He also 
says that the consequences were of small 
importance, alike in English and in Jewish 
history. Under the title of “ Florilegium 
Philonis,” Mr. Claude Montefiore fills sixty-six 
pages of small type with an analytic summary 
of “ certain salient thoughts and sentences, in 
the great mass of the Fhilonio writings, which 
seem worthy of notioe and reoolleotion ” 
—originally delivered as a lecture before ths 
Jews’ College Literary Society. Dr. M. 
Fried! ander—having studied the fragments of 
Biblical texts from Egypt, recently acquired by 
the Bodleian, to whioh Dr. Neubauer drew 
attention in a former number, as showing a 
new kind of Hebrew shorthand—has discovered 
that they really contain a hitherto unknown 
system of signs for vowels and accents. 
Finally, we may mention that Mr. G. H. 
Skipwith contributes notes on the two Books 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


REPRINT OF OGILBT AND MORGAN'S 
MAP OF LONDON, 1677. 

Under the able editorship of Mr. Charles 
Welch, F.S.A., Guildhall Librarian, the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society 
has just issued a facsimile of Ogilby and 
Morgan’s Map of London, which first appeared 
in 1677. Being on the large scale of one inoh 
to 100 feet, it clearly shows the ground plan 
of every structure; and it is accompanied by a 
facsimile reprint of the curious “ Explanation,” 
from the unique oopy in the British Museum, 
whioh gives a list of every street, oourt, and 
alley, together with the public buildings, inns, 
and more important houses. Hie whole is 
made dear by a modern index, and by Mr. 
Wdoh’s excellent introduction, from which we 
learn that Ogilby was the “King’s Cosmo- 
grapher and Geographic Printer that he and 
his wife’s grandson, William Morgan, were 
appointed by the Corporation “ sworn viewers,” 
to plot out disputed property after the Great 
Fire, the two other surveyors being John 
Oliver and Thomas Mills; and that this map 
resulted from the necessity of preparing an 
adequate ground-plan of the whole dty. We 
should add that the actual engraving was done 
by Hollar and other artists at present un¬ 
known, and that the map was not published 
until after Ogilby’s death. Mr. Welch gives a 
slight sketch of the career of this industrious 
man, and further information will be found in 
the forty-second volume of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

The publication is somewhat of a new 
departure, for whioh excellent reasons suggest 
themselves. To put it briefly, the society 
having done muoh in various directions to 
encourage antiquarian research, now feels that 
it can best enlarge its sphere of usefulness by 
preserving and making known anoient records 
of the city, supplementing this work from time 
to time by important original papers printed at 
longer intervals than formerly. 

An excellent beginning is made by this 
reprint of Ogilby’s map of the dty, which, 
although the first professing to give all details, 
is the largest and most aoourate until we oome 
to modern ordnance surveys. Two perfect 
copies exist in the British Museum ; ana there 
is a fine example in the Guildhall Library, 
slightly defective, but having an additional 
sheet. The map shows London when it was 
almost, if not quite, rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
and part of the suburbs. It is printed on 
twenty sheets, and extends to Clerkenwell, 
BunhOl Fields, and Shoreditch on the 
north, on the south it is bounded by the 
mid-stream of the Thames, on the east by 


Goodman’s Fields and East Smithfieldi and on 
the west by Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Tun Fields, 
and Somerset House. The plan of the City 
had been practically unaltered, as may be 
shown by comparison with the maps published 
immediately after the Fire, for the opposition 
of owners of property prevented the carrying 
ont of any comprehensive scheme of recon¬ 
struction, such as those advocated by Wren 
and Evelyn. 

On turning to the map itself, one of the first 
things that strikes us is the quantity of open 
space still existing throughout the City. One 
may say that almost every house had some 
little ground attached to it, while the im¬ 
portant mansions could boast of considerable 
pleasure gardens. As the buildings were much 
lower than those erected nowadays, the town 
was by no means overcrowded; and this should 
have had a beneficial effect on the health of its 
inhabitants, neutralised, no doubt, by their 
ignorance of sanitary laws. Let us examine 
the details. The City Wall is shown with its 
bastions and gates well defined. The Fleet 
Ditch appears as a navigable stream up to 
Holbom Bridge. North of the Church of St. 
Andrew’s,Blackfriars.thereis alarge openspaoe, 
and we are told that “the King’s Wardrobe 
was here.” Noblemen are still living within 
the sound of Bow Bells. Thus, on College Hill 
we find the house and courtyard of “ Zimri,” 
the second and last Duke of Buckingham of 
the Yilliers family, who, as Strype tells us, 
lived in this street for some time “ upon a 
particular humour.” Alas I it is on the vest 
side; the present Newoastle-oonrt more or less 
marks the site. I had hoped to have found it 
on the east side, as placed by Hatton in his 
“New Yiew,” and so to have satisfied myself 
that the handsome pair of gateways with 
carved pediments, still to be seen there, formed 
the means of aocess to this historic dwelling. 
Certainly, with the property in rear, they 
belonged to the Lethieullier family, and Sttype 
and Hatton agree that, after the Duke’s time, 
Sir John Lethieullier occupied his mansion. 
In the dty also was Thanet House, the home 
of the Tuftons, whioh had then passed into the 
hands of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. The philosopher Locke was 
residing there under his protection in 1679. 
Many of us have seen it, with its fine pilasters, 
said to have been designed by Inigo Jones. 
North of Barbican we see Bridgewater House 
and garden, the site still marked by Bridge- 
water-square. What is now called Devonshue- 
square, Bishopsgate, appears as “Devonshire 
House Garden.” The house in Austin Friars 
afterwards bought by Herman Olmius is already 
built, with a fine garden behind it considerably 
[ larger than that destroyed a few years ago. 
Crosby-square is not yet laid out, and the 
house of Sir John Lawrenoe, Lord Mayor in 
the year of the Great Plague, is marked not far 
from the site of the present Jewish synagogue 
in Great St. Helen’s. This was evidently the 
house where he kept his mayoralty, drawn by 
Prattent for the European Magazine —not to De 
confused with the fine old brick mansion, Nos. 8 
and 9, Great St. Helen’s, pulled down three 
years ago, which Sir John inherited from his 
uncle Adam. Great people dwelt outside the 
city proper, in what are now most unfashion¬ 
able neighbourhoods. Thus ‘' Berkley House,” 
with a spacious garden at the back, is on the 
south-west side of St. John’s-lane, Clerkenwell, 
within a stone’s throw of the old gateway. It 
must have been destroyed soon afterwards, for 
in the London Gazette of August 17, 1685, 
appears the following adver t ise ment : “ The 
Earl of Berkeley's House, with Garden & 
Stables, in St John’s Lane, not far from Smith 
Field, is to be let or sold for Building. Enquire 
of Mr. Preslworth, a com chandler, near the 
said house, and you may know further.” 
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T Pages might be written on the subject of 
this most valuable map. No one can claim 
adequate knowledge of London topography who 
has not examined it; and our best thanks are 
due to those who have made it so easily 
accessible. 

Philip Normah. 


A DANTE LECTURERSHIP AT OXFORD. 

The following Memorial was presented to the 
Curators of the Taylor Institution, Oxford, on 
Saturday, May 10: 

“ The undersigned desire to express to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the other Curators of the Taj lor 
Institution their opinion that it is desirable that 
opportunity should be afforded in this university 
for the systematic study of the works of Dante, 
and particularly of the Divina Commeiia. 

“They therefore beg respectfully to represent 
to the Curators the expediency ot appointing a 
Lecturer on Dante for a period of three years, 
under the provisions of Statt. xx , sect, vi., cl. 7. 

“They venture to suggest the name of the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, Principal of 6t. Edmund Hall, editor 
of the Complete Works of Dante, and author of 
several works bearing on Dante's history and 
writings, as one excellently qualified for such an 
appointment.” 

This Memorial was signed by twenty-eight 
members of Congregation: Master of Balliol, 
Provost of Oriel, President of Magdalen, Dean 
of Christ Churoh, Master of Pembroke, Warden 
of Eeble, Prof. J. Burdon-Sanderson, Prof. 
W. Wallace, Prof. Robinson Ellis, Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, F. C. Oonybeare, Louis Dyer, J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, John Hawkins, C. L. 
Sbadwell, A. G. Butler, W. A. Spooner, A. H. 
Johnson, W. P. Ker, H. W. Greene, E. T. 
Turner (Registrar), J. A. Stewart, P. A. 
Henderson, J. Wells, A. L. Mayhew, C. H. 
Daniel, W. Look, F. W. Spurling. 

The Curators have taken the Memorial into 
consideration, and have appointed the Princi¬ 
pal of St. Edmund Hall to be Lecturer on 
Dante for one year, the course to consist of at 
least fifteen lectures. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN APPEAL. 

London: May 16,1696. 

We confidently appeal to the literary public 
on behalf of the widow of the late Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie, who has been left in the most 
destitute circumstances. 

Prof, de Lacouperie’s contributions to lin¬ 
guistic science are well known, and hia authority 
as a specialist and discoverer must be of per¬ 
manent value to Sinology and archaeology 
generally. As the remuneration which he 
received in connexion with his work was of 
very limited amount, the last three or four 
years of his career, burdened as they were by 
constantly recurring ill-health and by disastrous 
financial and personal relations, were one long 
struggle with the necessities of life. 

A few months ago the Royal Literary Fund 
presented Mme. de Laconperie with £80; but 
this sum was barely sufficient to meet medical 
and funeral charges, and those most pressing 
money obligations which, with characteristic 
unselfishness, she at once discharged. 

It may be remembered that, about two years 
ago, owing to Prof, de Lacouperie’s failing 
eyesight and health, a vigorous effort, sup¬ 
ported by weighty recommendations, was made 
to obtain a pension from the Civil List, but 
without sucoess; and it is much to be feared 
that any attempt to secure even a small allow¬ 
ance from this source for his widow would be 
attended by a similar result. 

In all these circumstances, as there seems at 


present to be nothing before Mme. de Lacon- 

C 'e except absolute destitution, we earnestly 
__ a that sufficient contributions will be re¬ 
ceived to establish a fund for her maintenance 
in some degree of comfort for at least a few 
yearB. 

Subscriptions, and offers or suggestions as to 
any means of help in this sad and most pressing 
case, will be gladly received and acknowledged 
by the undersigned : 

George Bridwood (India Office). 
Robert K. Douglas (British Museum). 
Hugh M. Mackenzie (Joint-Editor of 
Babylonian and, Oriental Record). 


THE SYRIAC GOSPELS. 

KaiaeDle: May 10, m 

Having spent a few weeks in the Lebanon I 
have had no opportunity until now of seeing 
my letter about the Syriac Gospels in the 
Academy of April 13. It contains only one 
small misprint, but this obscures the interest 
of the passage in John iv. 27. By reading qiim 
(not gam), instead of lam, we perceive that 
though our Lord was sitting on the well when 
He was found by the Samaritan woman, He 
was standing when His disciples returned. 
Perhaps this was out of courtesy to the woman; 
perhaps the earnestness of His speech had 
prompted Him to rise. 

With regard to the Mount of Precipitation, 
as mentioned in Luke iv. 29, I have tried, bat 
without success, to ascertain from natives of 
Syria and from foreign residents if it bears any 
name. I have no good Syriac dictionary at 
hand; but a native teacher of that language 
whom I met at Beyrout told me that Pam 
is equivalent to the Arabic Rue, "head,” or 
“ summit.” This may perhaps console us for 
being obliged to abandon the ingenious sug¬ 
gestion of Paran o<pplr. 

Agnes 8. Lewis. 


“gay’s chair.” 

Leiden. 

In 1820 Mr. Henry Lee, author of “ Poetic 
Impressions,” &o., published a curious little 
volume called “Gay’s Chair. Poems never 
before printed, written by John Gay.” These 
poems, said the editor—and there is no reason 
to doubt the story—were found in a secret 
drawer in an old ohair which was known 
traditionally as Gay’s. The longest and most 
important of the poems given by Lee, the 
“ Ladies’ Petition, was printed, _ he _ said, 
“nearly verbatim from a manuscript in the 
handwriting of the poet, and the style is 
decidedly his. A few alterations have been 
made, to render the poem more conciliatory to 
the refined taste of the present day." hie 
admitted that reasons equally satisfactory 
could not be offered with respect to all tbo 
other pieces he published, though he believed 
them to be authentio. Finally, Lee added a 
number of verses of his own, which he hoped 
would not be unacceptable. 

In the library of Mr. F. A. Marshall, sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby in 1890, there was a copy of 
“ Gay’s Chair,” with which had been bound up 
what were described as “ Gay’s original manu¬ 
scripts of ‘ The Maids’ Petition ’ and 1 Answer 
to a Predestinarian,’ the latter unpublished; 
also the original commission (as lieutenant) of 
Jonathan Gay, signed by the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough in 1703, and the original MS. of the 
Rev. J. Bailer’s Memoir of his uncle, the post 
Gay.” This volume had been mentioned by 
Mr. Julian Marshall in Notes and Queries, Six* 11 
Series, v. 231; and through the courtesy of M r - 
B. F. Stevens, of Trafalgar-square, I was able 
to trace it to its present owner, Mr. Robert 
Hoe, of New York, who very kindly sent the 
volume to England for my inspection. I was 
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' naturally disappointed to And, from an 
examination of us oontents, that it included 
nothing in the poet’s autograph. “ The Maids’ 
Petition ” is in the handwriting of a contem¬ 
porary; but the style is much more flowing 
and easy than Gay’s, and nearly all the 
capital letters are of radically different con¬ 
struction. This may to some extent be seen 
by any one who will compare the facsimile on 
p. 9 of Lee’s volume with one of Gay’s auto¬ 
graph letters to Swift or others; the signature 
“ J. Gay,” on Lee’s facsimile, is not in the MS. 
I may add that my conclusions were fully 
borne out by the opinion of experts at the 
British Museum. The other poem, the “ Answer 
to a Predestinarian,” is in an entirely different 
handwriting—probably a woman’s—and the 
style and subject of the verses alike show that 
they could not be Gay’s. Bailer’s “ Memoir ” 
and Lieut. Gay’s commission are no doubt 
genuine, and they possess much interest. 
Bailor’s writing is atrocious, and Lee added a 
note: “ I found great trouble in reading what 
follows, but I trust the account printed in 
* Gay’s Ghair ’ is nearly the truth of it. 
Bailer gave 1687 as the date of Gay’s birth— 
not 1688, as printed by Lee; and the last words 
of his memoir are as follows: “ The oldest son 
of the eldest of these sisters has drawn up 
these memoirs both from his own knowledge 
and from what he has heard from his mother.— 
Barnstaple, July the 2d, 1776.” 

“ The Maids’ Petition ” is the only poem in 
this collection whioh was printed as Gay’s by 
Lee; and though the MS. is certainly not the 
poet’s autograph, I do not think that any doubt 
need be felt respecting the authenticity of the 
pieoe. Gay’s fondness for his native Devon¬ 
shire is well known, and the verses were pro¬ 
bably written during one of his visits to Exeter. 
The allusion to the guarding of the trade in 
wool suggests 1719 as the date, the year in 
which Steele contributed the “ Spinster ” to 
the war of pamphlets on the subject. However 
that may be, the MS.—whioh furnishes the 
only authentic text of the poem—shows that 
the “ few alterations” to which Lee confesses 
were very far from few, and the variations are 
worth printing. Three lines of the MB. have 
here been omitted. Lee’s version with numbered 
lines will be found in the second volume of Mr. 
Underhill’s edition of Gay’s Poems, published 
by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen in 1893: 

“ TUB MAIDS’ PETITION TO TUB HONOURABLE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

“ 6. Tour Honours will afford us justice. 

7 .wrongs. 

8 .tongues. 

12. We check. 

13, 14. Now you must know—ah! can’t you 
guess 

The subject of a Maid’s distress P 

16.for young fellows. 

19. A virgin. 

21. Bo apt to fall, so apt to stray. 

24. She dares not lie. 

28.maiden’s right. 

30. To be from. 

32. To get good men, howe’er we need ’em. 

35-37. Those plagues more odious than small¬ 
pox, 

Those jades more subtle than a fox, 

Still cut. 

39. Adore us! Lord,. 

44. Oan get a youngster. 

45, 46. Ne single creature e’er appeared 

That wore but breeches and a beard. 

48-51. Well, oertainly there’s witchcraft in it, 

And all the devils are but- 

To aid and succour those their imps ! 

For though by straining all our wits. 

53 .a youngster to the lure. 

54 .captive now secure. 

64. The creatures are for ever joking. 

67. That could. 

68-70. We would be widows, or know why. 

72. To kiss or talk a spouse to death. 


74, 75 
79-84, 


86 , 

89 

92, 

95. 

99. 

100 , 

101 . 

103. 

108-10. 

111-18. 


122 . 

123-5. 


127, 128. 

132. 
137, 138. 

140. 

142. 

143. 
145-62. 


171,172. 
174-8. 


179. 

184-6. 


188-94. 


199-201. 


204,205. 

207. 

209. 

212 . 

214. 

217. 

219-20. 


Us with the title of old maids 
(The greatest part of us we mean) 

For though they are nat’rally so green 
They can’t be judged above fifteen 
(For what is green but what is young P) 
Yet if the widows wag their tongues 
nil we afford ’em that conviction. 

E’en let ’em wag sans contradiction. 
But why Old Maids for goodness soke P 

Time is so much. 

..earn our heartiest curses. 

The truth from frequent facts appears. 

Need anybody. 

That single women. 

.their scurvy carriage. 

.men make all this fuss. 

Not one in thirty would be sped. 

Then while the widows interlope, 

How can a maiden live in hope P 
But sure your Honours will determine 
Something against the greedy vermin; 
For if the creatures are allowed 
To be so wanton and so proud, 

We can have neither health nor quiet. 
On asatotida must diet. 

.more passionate. 

Make against widows this invective, 
When ’tie the maids that are defective; 
We under favour come to show. 

We try each shift, turn every way, 

Are never idle night or day. 

We’re doing something—with a grace— 
At home, abroad, o’er snuff, or tea, 

We strive our talent to display. 

.one gives oneself at prayers. 

Than paying visits—. 

.constant pays. 

Ah! Sirs, ’twould do you good to hear, 
Our exquisite behaviour there— 

Well! sure the Church is quite en¬ 
chanting, 

Good company—’tia never wanting; 

The Liturgy—why, one may venture 
Bather than look like a Dissenter, 

Or sit and keep one’s eyes quite idle, 

To read a bit—towards the middle. 

The postures and the ordinances 
Quite suited to the ladies’ fancies! 

That turning Eastward to adore, 

When we have shown our charms before, 
’Tis owned was mighty well designed 
To show a body’s shape behind! 

And then so pure to lie perdu* 

With all the oompany in view, 

And modestly behind a fan 
Explore the prettiest gentleman F 
While if his right inspires a whim 
We pray more fervently—for him. 

.no wind or weather 

But what directly...... 

.Pray, need the widows sniff their 

noseP 

If any prying coxcomb sees. 

Why, ’tis no further than the knees; 
Ana sure there can be nothing 
shocking 

In a sOk garter and thread stocking. 

Thus far we hope to do. 

We shine with graces not our own. 

A bolster or an iron boddioe 
Makes us as shapely as a goddess. 

’Tis not so difficult to faint. 

Whate’er is well oonoealed is well: 
Boses when gathered keep their smell. 

A patoh though wanted in its place, 

For what you know may hide a graoe; 
But it the faults we have are known, 

We change the name—the fault is 
gone. 

.our arts, 

With streaming eyes and aching hearts, 
We must confess, with all our care. 

And we in dreams alone are married. 

But sinoe ’tis. 

Tour Honours that it 

.always shall be reckoned. 

To know what ’a what as well. 

A luckless maid shall. 

.we oertainly foresee. 

To keep the widows back from 
marrying, 

Than carriop crows from eating carrion. 


223-6. Of bold and able-bodied beaus 
To comfort us and aid ike laws. 

But if you find it hard to settle 
On beaus enough of proper mettle, 
228-32. Qf our complying easy nature 

To putts and bolls and such queer elves, 
What if your Honours did yourselves— 
And we imagine not to flatter 
Such public spirits—for that matter 
Should take our residue betwixt ye; 

We oount but from sixteen to sixty. 
234*53. This public is your private good. 

And private good the world doth say 
Will much with all-wise patriots sway. 
The silent mopish Tea and No man 
Will borrow fluency from woman. 

And then you take it, ’t won’t be long 
Before he ’ll have a silver tongue. 

Then if you ’re troubled with the itch, 
The Scotch disease, of being rich, 

Still, sirs, your servants can keep touch, 
We ’ve got—nobody knows how much ; 
For if the ready rhino fail. 

We’ve more than you oan want in tail. 

Gome, look about ye, pick and choose, 
Welcome to take as to refuse; 

Here all your fancies may be suited 
With real maids, or maids reputed. 
Strike while we ’re hot, don’t be such 
fools 

To stay before the iron cools. 

If these proposals should not pleaeo 

jo, 

Ton’ll still contrive to make us easy, 

For sinoe your sails have been brimful 
Of cares to guard the trade in wool, 

We spinsters doubtless may expect 
All that such wise heads can effect. 

Do that, and though we must not say 
That your petitioners shall pray 
(Since ’tis our pert, without disputing, 
To hear men’s suits, not go a-suiting) 
Tet thus for modesty may go. 

When men want Aye, we’ll ne'er say 
No.” 

It has almost entirely escaped observation 
by writers upon the poet that some commenda¬ 
tory verses by Gay were prefixed to “ Lioentia 
Poetics discussed ... a Poem,” published by 
W. Coward, M.D., in 1709. These verses, the 
first printed by Gay with the exception of his 
“ Wine,” 1708, are not included in any of the 
editions of his poems. The fact that they 
follow in Dr. Coward’s book immediately after 
lines by Aaron Hill is not without interest; 
for Gay was a friend of Hill’s, and, according 
to tradition, was at one time his amanuensis. 
Gay's verses to Coward are not of any intrinsic 
value, consisting chiefly of the statement that 
the doctor had made the way to Parnassus 
so smooth, "that vent’rous travellers cannot 
stray,” but may now gain the summit, ‘‘and 
with their tuneful guide, enrol their honoured 
names.” George A. Aitken. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ARSENIC.” 

Oxford: May 11,1895. 

If Dr. Chance is right in bis view that 
iftemuir, the name for yellow orpiment in 
Dioscorides, is a foreign word, equivalent to 
the Babbinioal Hebrew zamiq“auri pigmentum ” 
(Buxtorf), the Arabic zamix “ arsenic,” New 
Persian zemtx, end that the word is of Persian 
and Indo-European origin — a view whioh 
appears to me to be not improbable—the result 
is, I think, that we may really find an Indo- 
European root for our word “ arsenic.” It is 
probably a not very distant relation of our 
English word “ gold,” as it is quite easy to 
derive both “gold” and the Persian zemix 
“arsenic,” from one and the same Indo- 
European root g'hel, meaning to be green, 
yellow. 

This root has many derivatives in Sanskrit 
andAvesta: as, for instance, Skr. Aa«“yellow,” 
harita “yellowish,” hirana “ gold”=Av. zairi, 
zairt'ta, zarana. Cognate with these is Persian 
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zer “ gold,” and, acoording to some scholars, 
zt.rn.lx “ arsenic.” This etymology is to be 
found in Horn’s Grundrise dvr neupereiachen 
Etymologie , 1893, § 694. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


THE PATOIS OF THE TJPPEB ADOUB. 

Campu, Haute* Vjiitiu : Hay 10,1895. 

The Annuaire da Petit-86m.ina.ire de Saint-Pi, 
1890 (Bagndree : Per6), contains a very interest¬ 
ing collection of “ Proverbes et dictons patois ” 
by the Abbd Mousseigne, who is a professor in 
the seminary. Some of them are like the 
Basque proverbs of Le Sieur Arnaud d’Oihenart. 
One is tempted to see English "nick-nack” 
and “riff-raff” in the following proverb: Qo 
qui lie de gnlcou-gnacou, Qui e’en tourne enta 
rifou-rafou ; whioh appears to mean, “That 
which comes from dishonest gains returns to 
raok and ruin.” The English occupied this 
part of Franoe for some time; did the people 
take from them the word Wo ! which is still 
in constant use to make oxen and horses stop P 
The volumes of the same Annuaire for 1893, 
1894, 1895 contain an admirable "Etude sur la 
Langue Bigorraise ” by the Abbe Bdard, cure 
of Luc par Toumai. It will be completed in 
1896, and 1897 by the chapters dealing with 
the Syntax. 

E. S. Dodgson. 


THE ARMS OF ARCHBISHOP BOTHER HAH. 

London: Hay 18,1865. 

In connexion with the letter of J. S. C. 
upon certain oriticisms by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark of articles contributed by me to the 
Archaeologia Oxonieneis, may I say that the 
editors of the Hietorical Review have kindly 
allowed me space in the forthcoming issue in 
which I shall be able to adduoe such evidence 
in support of my original statements as the 
limits to whioh I was previously confined pre¬ 
vented my stating at length P 

I should be glad to acknowledge the value of 
the evidenoe adduced by J. S. C. from Cam¬ 
bridge, though the substantial accuracy of the 
coat as stated by Mr. Montague James has long 
been proved from other early souroes. 

Perceval Landon. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE BORGIAS. 

Lundon: Hay 10,1895. 

In an article which appeared in the Academy 
of April 20, which I only saw yesterday, it is 
stated, somewhat authoritatively, that Pope 
Alexander VI. “ was a Borgia on both sides.” 
I ask your kind permission to be allowed to 
say that this is not quite correct. He was a 
Borgia only on the mother’s side, his mother, 
Isabel, having been married to a certain Jofrfi 
Lanzol, a well-to-do nobleman of Xativa, in 
Spain. There were several daughters bom of 
this marriage, besides two sons, Pier-Luis and 
Roderio (the future Alexander), who were 
adopted by their uncle Calixt III., known as 
Alfonso Borgia before his elevation to the 
pontificate, and took his name. It is thus, and 
not otherwise, that Roderio Lanzol, Italianised 
into Lenzuoli, became a Borgia. (See Life of 
Lucrezia Borgia by F. Gregorovius.) 

T. Delta. 


A CORRECTION. 

CUltom, Bowdon: May 18,1895. 

Since my translation from the Portuguese in 
the Academy of May 11 appeared before I 
could send a corrected proof, allow me to emend 
as follows. The name of the poet is, of course, 
Junqueiro, not Jonqueiro; in stanza i,, 1. 1, 
read “violets” for “violet”; and, in L 3 of 


the same, place a comma after “ sleep ”; the 
second half of stanza iii. should run: 

“ Who is mourning, nightingale, 

Yonder, by the ocean side ? 

’Tis my love that through the dark 
Weeps within his narrow nide ! 

’Tis my love that through the dark 
Weeps within his narrow nide ! ” 

In stanza iv., 1. 1, put a comma after “ goal,” 
in 1. 2 delete the full stop, and in 1. 3 omit the 
first “it.” 

Edgar Prestage. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, May 19, 7.80p.m. Bthioal: a Paper by Mn. Bryant. 

Monday, May 90, 4.80 p.m. Victoria Institute; a Paper by 
Prof. Hull. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: Cantor Lecture, “Japa¬ 
nese Art Industries, M I., by Dr. Ernest Hart. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Philosophical Aspects 
of the Doctrine of Divine Incarnation,*’ by Mr. F. C. 
Conjbeare. 

8.45 p m. Geographical: Franklin Commemoration. 

Tuesday, May 31, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Thirty 
Years’ Progress in Biological Science,” II., by Prof. Bay 
Lankester. 

5 p.m. Statistical: “Municipal Tiuanoe. as illus¬ 
trated by Birmingham,” by Mr. H. Orford Smith. 

8 p m. Society of Arts; “ Commercial Education in 
Belgium,” by Prof. W. Layton. 

8.80 p.m. Z jologioal: “ The Ornithological Collec¬ 
tions made by Dr. Donaldson Smith during his recent 
Expedition in Somaliland and Gallaland,” by Dr. R 
Bowdler Sharpe; “ A 8ynopals of the Genera and Species 
of Apodal Batrachians, with Descriptions of a New 
Genus and Species (BdeUophis xnttatus ),” by Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger ; “ List and Distribution of the Land- 
Moll us ca of the Andaman and Nicobar Group of Islands 
in the Bay of Bengal, with Descriptions of some New 
Species,” by Li ^t.-Col. H. H. God win- Austen; “A 
New Species of Hedgehog from Somaliland,” by Dr. J. 
Anderson. 

Wxdxxsday, May S3,6 p.m. London Institution: Discussion 
on Bimetallism. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Dressing and Metal¬ 
lurgical Treatment of Nickel Ores,” by Mr. A. G. 
Char le ton. 

8p.m. Geological: “A Human Skull and Limb- 
bones found in the Palaeolithic Terrace-Gravel at Galley 
Hill (Kent),” by Mr. B. T. Newton ; “ Geological Notes 
of a Journey round the Coast of Norway and into 
Northern Russia,” by Mr. G. S. Boulger; and “ Rhaelic 
Foraminifera from Wedmore (West Somerset),” by Mr. 
Frederick Chapman. 

Thursday, May 38, 3 p.m. London Institution : “ Spectro¬ 
scopic Astronomy,” I., by Dr. W. Huggins. 

4.80 p.m. Society of Arts: “1 he Northern Baluchis, 
their Customs and Folklore,” by Mr. Oswald V. Yates. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers : Discussion, “ The 
Recent Development of the Single-acting High-speed 
Engine for Central Station Work.” 

Friday, May 84, 8 p m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting. 

5 pm. Physical: “ Mixtures of Ethane and Nitrous 
Oxide,” bv Dr. Kuenen ; “ The Measurement of Cyclically 
Varying Temperature,” by Mr. H. F. W. Burstall. 

8 30p.m. Viking Club: “Sword and Saga,” by Mr. 
E. H. Baverstock. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Absolute Measure¬ 
ment of Electrical Resistance,” by Prof. J. Viriamu 
Jones. 

Saturday, May 35, 8 p.m. Royal Inst : tution : “Picture- 
Making,” II., by Mr. Seymour Lucas. 

8.45 p m. Botanic : General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. 

With Illustrations. (Longmans.) 

Me. Clodd’s little book is a marvel of con¬ 
densation. The Story of Creation, of which 
it is an offset, seemed in its way a remark¬ 
able achievement. It packed the whole 
modern theory of evolution, as applied to 
suns and worlds, to plants and animals, to 
minds and societies, into a single volume of 
moderate dimensions, adapted to the needs 
of the unscientific reader. One would have 
fancied conciseness had reached its last 
term, and could go no further. Yet in his 
present work Mr. Olodd has outstripped 
himself and (if I may be allowed the sport¬ 
ing phrase) has broken his own record. He 
has epitomised his epitome. One might be 
tempted to suppose beforehand, indeed, that 
such a summary of a summary must neces¬ 
sarily read like a dry catalogue of names, 


a list of unexplained and abstract prin¬ 
ciples. As a matter of fact, it does 
nothing of the sort. The fact is, Mr. 
Olodd has a genius for this kind of ex¬ 
position : his clear and limpid style makes 
his brief statement of laws known and 
proved, or laws believed and conjectured, 
read like a flowing tale rather than a doll 
abstract. He knows how to put things. 
The reader who works his way through this 
clever little primer will know more at the 
end of it than he might easily have imbibed 
out of half a dozen longer and more pre¬ 
tentious treatises. 

It is no small task to set forth in brief 
the beginnings and ends of the entire 
cosmos in a popular work of lees than 200 
pages. Yet by strictly confining himself to 
the essential and central, Mr. Clodd has 
managed this surprising feat. His book 
falls into two main portions. The first part 
is statical, or descriptive of the universe as 
it actually exists—both viewed abstractly, 
as matter and motion, and viewed con¬ 
cretely, as stars and nebulae, as empirical 
aggregates, as compounded of solar systems, 
planets, plants, animals, humanity. The 
second part is dynamic, or explanatory and 
evolutionary. It deals with the becoming 
and growth of the universe; the source and 
development of organic life; the principles 
of heredity, variation, natural selection, and 
adaptation to the environment; the origin 
of species; and the main facts of social 
evolution. The book is just what it calls 
itself—a primer; but the student who 
attacks it will find himself at the end in 
possession of a tolerably dear conception of 
what evolution means, and of its applic¬ 
ability to all parts of the cosmos, physical 
or psychical. Of course the treatment is 
necessarily cursory and, so to speak, dia¬ 
grammatic ; but I think the reader will learn 
little or nothing he has afterwards to un¬ 
learn, while he may be enticed on by this 
simple and easy exposition to embark in 
due oourse on the more difficult and 
dangerous seas of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, 
and Tylor. 

Grant Allen. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The arrangements are now completed for 
the meeting of the British Association, to be 
held at Ipswich from September 11 to 19, under 
the presidency of Sir Donglas Galton. The 
following is the list of sectional presidents, 
nominated by the council: Section A (mathe¬ 
matical and physical science), Prof. W. M. 
Hicks, of Firth College, Sheffield; B (chemis¬ 
try), Prof. R. Meldola, of the City and Guilds 
Technical College; C (geology), Mr. W. 
Whitaker, of the Geological Survey; D (zoo¬ 
logy, including animal physiology), Prof. 
W. A. Herdman, of Liverpool University 
College; E (geography), Mr. H. J. Mackinder, 
reader at Oxford; F (economic science and 
statistics), Mr. L. L. Price, bursar of Oriel 
College, Oxford; G (mechanical scienoe), Prof. 
L. F. Vernon Haroourt, of University College, 

London; H (anthropology),Prof. W.M.Flinders 

Petrie, of University College, London; K 
(botany), Mr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Eew. The new 
president will deliver his inaugural address on 
September 11. The two evening discourses 
will be given by Prof. Silvanus Thompson, on 
“ Magnetism in Rotation,” and by Prof. Percy 
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F. Frankland, on “ The Work of Pasteur and 
. its Various Developments.” There will be, 
as usual, two soirees, and also excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Ipswich. It may be as well to quote in full the 
objects of the association: 

' ‘ To give a stronger impulse and a more system¬ 
atic direction to scientific! inquiry; to promote the 
intercourse of those who cultivate science in 
different parts of the British empire with one 
another, and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain 
more general attention for the objects of science, 
and the removal of any disadvantages of a public 
hind which impede its progress.” 

The council of the Royal Geographical 
Society has made the following awards : The 
founder’s medal to Dr. John Murray, for his 
services to physical geography, and especially 
to oceanography during the last twenty-three 
years, and for his work on board the Challenger, 
and as director of the Challenger Commission 
and editor of the Challenger publications sinoe 
the death of Sir Wyville Thomson in 1882; the 
patrons’ medal, to the Hon. GeorgeCurzon (1), 
tor his work on the history, geography, arohae- 
ology, and politics of Persia; (2) for his 
subsequent j'ourneys in French Indo-China, 
which have resulted in further publications of 
geographical as well as political and general 
value; and (3) for his journeys in 1894 to the 
Hindu Kusn, the Pamirs, and the Oxus, to¬ 
gether with his visit to [the Amir of Afghanis¬ 
tan in Kabul; the Murchison grant to Mr. 
Eivind Astrup, for his remarkable journey with 
Lieutenant Peary across the interior glacier to 
the northern shores of Greenland, and for his 
independent journey along the shores of Mel¬ 
ville Bay, during whioh he laid down a portion 
of the northern part only previously seen at a 
great distance; the Back grant to Captain 
C. A. Larsen, for the geographical and meteoro¬ 
logical observations made Dy him during his 
Antarctic voyage in 1894; the Gill memorial 
to Captain J. W. Pringle, R.E., for his share 
in the railway survey operations carried on 
under the direction of Captain Macdonald, in 
the country between the coast from Mombasa 
to the Victoria Lake; the Cuthbert Peek 
grant to Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliot, for his explora¬ 
tions of Mount Rnwenzori and the region to 
the west of the Victoria Nyanza. 

The anniversary meeting of the Linnean 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Friday next at 3 p.m. 

On Monday next, the Geographical Society 
will hold a special meeting at Bonington House 
at 8.45 p.m., to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the sailing of the Arctic expedi¬ 
tion under Sir John Franklin. On the same 
day a party of the members will visit Green¬ 
wich, where the Franklin relics are preserved. 

At the Royal Institution, on Thursday next, 
Dr. William Huggins will begin a course of 
three lectures on “The Instruments and 
Methods of Speotrosoopio Astronomy ”; and on 
Friday next, Prof. J. Viriamu Jones, of the 
South Wales College, will deliver the evening 
discourse on “The Absolute Measurement of 
Electrical Resistance." 

The National Academy of Soienoes of the 
United States, at its annual meeting held last 
month, awarded the Barnard gold medal to 
Lord Rayleigh for the discovery of argon. 

At the last meeting of the Entomologioal 
Society, held on May 1, Prof. C. G. Thomson, 
of Lund, was elected an honorary fellow, in the 
room of the late Pastor Wallengren. Mr. 
Waterhouse exhibited a living larva of a 
longioorn beetle. This larva was found in a 
boot-tree which had been in constant use by 
the owner for fourteen years, the last seven of 
which were spent in India. The specimen was 
brought to the British Museum on May 6, 


1890, and was put into a block of beech wood, 
in which it had lived ever sinoe; it did not 
appear to have altered in any way during 
these five years. It had burrowed about eight 
inches, and probably made its exit accidentally. 
Mr. Blandford referred to a similar case which 
had come under his notice. 

The Clarendon Press announces for imme¬ 
diate publication a Monograph upon the Oligo- 
chaeta, by Mr. F. E. Beddard. The work will 
be a summary of what is known upon the sub¬ 
ject, with a certain amount of new matter 
included, and will deal with the fresh-water 
forms, as well as with the earthworms. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

To-day (Saturday) the library of the late 
Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie was to be sold at 
Sothebys’. As already stated in the Academy, 
it includes a collection such as is rarely brought 
together of books relating to the philology, 
archaeology, and anthropology of the Farther 
East. Some of them have a recognised money 
value, such as Yule’s Marco Polo (a presentation 
copy), Legge’s Chinese Classics (5 vols in 8), 
Perrot and Chipiez’ Histoire de I Art dans Anti - 
quits (5 vols.), Logan’s Ethnology of Eastern Asia 
(whioh is seldom found complete), Schlegel’s 
Dutoh-Chinese Dictionary, the Annales dn 
Musie Guimet (25 vols.), and a set of the 
Transactions of the several International Con¬ 
gresses of Orientalists (14 vols.). But we would 
specially draw attention to lot 227, whioh 
consists of Chinese books printed in China, 
including the Tai Ping ?u San (in 100 volumes, 
or rather livraisons), of which we believe that 
not even the British Museum possesses a copy. 

Undek the title of “Les Etudes Chinoises, 
1891-1894,” M. Henri Cordier—professor of the 
geography and history of the Further East, at 
tile Eoole des Langues Orientates Vivantee— 
has reprinted from the T‘oung-pao (Leiden: 
Brill) a paper on recent studies in Chinese, 
which he read before the Oriental Congress at 
Geneva last year. It is in continuation of a 
similar report whioh he presented to the London 
Congress, 1891. He begins with obituary 
notices of those Sinologists who have diedduring 
the past three years—the most noticeable names 
being the Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys, 

f rofessor of Chinese at the College de France; 

’rof. Georg von der Gabelentz, of Berlin; and 
our own lamented Terrien de Laoouperie. The 
first has been suooeeded by M. Edouard 
Chavannes, an attache of the French Legation 
at Pekin, author of a work on stone sculpture 
in China during the two Han dynasties; the 
seoond, by a young pupil, Dr. Wilhelm Grube, 
who has written on the philosophy and the 
natural science of the Chinese. All these 
notices are made interesting, not only by per¬ 
sonal details, but by very full bibliographies. 
That of Terrien de Laoouperie, which is much 
the longest, corrects some errors about the 
circumstances of his early career which have 
appeared in England. It appears that he never 
saw China. Then follows a summary of the 
contents of recent publications, arranged in 
order of countries, beginning with China itself. 
Under this first head is included most of the 
work done by Englishmen, though the section 
devoted to Great Britain begins thus: 

“ Qu’il me soit permis de saluer dans sa quatre- 
vingti&me annfia le glorieux vieillard qui est 
aujourd’hui, incontestc, 4 la tcte de noa etudes, 
non-seulement dans son pays, mais dans le monde 
entier: le R6v. Dr. James Legge.” 

We must also quote the passage that opens the 
section on Holland; 

“ J’admire oe petit pays anim6 d’une vie scien- 
tifique sans exemple ailleurs, dont 1’university de 
Lelae est le foyer intense. Que l’on aonge it oeux 
quly diligent les etudes arabes, indiennes, malaises, 


chinoises, de religions compares, et l’on aura 
quelque difficulty h trouver uue reunion de sem- 
bables chefs dans de gran des capitales.” 

Under Russia is given a somewhat meagre 
account of the discovery and decipherment of 
the Yenissei inscriptions. 

M. Cobdieb has also sent us a print of the 
eloge of Sir Henry Rawlinson, which he 
delivered at a recent meeting of the Soci&e de 
Geographic. Here we must be content to quote 
a letter which he read from Prof. Jules Oppert: 
“Rawlinson 5tait un homme d’un genie prime- 
sautier, et ce qni est encore plus rare, il avalt le 
don de tomber juste. On pent dire de lot que 
presque toutes les idyes qu’u a ynonc5es, etaient 
vraies. U a donne le branle 4 toute cette 5tude, 
plus que Hincks qui l’a pr5c5dy dans quelques 
points, mais qui avalt 1’esprit plus irlandais et plus 
etrange que Rawlinson qni etait Anglais et pratique. 
O’etait en outre un homme d’uu grand courage 
personnel: il se fit hisser but nn cohafaudagele 
long de l’immense rocher de Behistoun, 4 300 pieds 
au-dessns du sol, pour copier et pour eatamper 
cette grande inscription en trois langues, dont on 
doitle texts 4 son courage seul. La planohette 
sur laquelle 11 5tatt assis 5tait tenue par des cordes 
conflf s aux mains d’ouvriers persans qui 4 tout 
moment pouvalent le jeterdans l’abime. O’etait 
un homme qui avalt ae la methode dans tout ce 
qu’il faisalt et il suppleait par de larges et vastes 
connalssanoes aux lacunes que le manque du temps 
pris par ses occupations mill tai res pouvait avoir 
Iaise6 subsister dans sa preparation aux Etudes. 
Depute trente ans il ne travatllait pas pereonnelle- 
ment, mais il dirigeait des publications de British 
Museum. Les jeunes Allemands et Anglais feig- 
nent de ne pas le connaitre; un Anglais me disalt 
me me qu’il n’avait jamais lu une ligne de Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. Je lui repondis: ‘ I supposed 
just so ; because it you had read them, your 
papers would be less imperfect than they are.’ ” 

We may add that M. Cordier has just issued, 
in the “ Publications de l’Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Vivantes,” the conclusion of the 
third volume of his Bibliotheca Sinica, a biblio¬ 
graphical dictionary of works relating to the 
Chinese empire. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES: 

Victoria Institute.— (Monday, May 6.) 

Dr. Chaplin in the chair.—The following papers 
were read: on the so-called " Pithecanthropos ” of 
Dr. E. Dubois by Prof. E. Hull, and on the 
physical character and affinities of the Gaunches 
by Sir J. W. Dawson, illustrated with photographs. 
In the latter the author reviewed the historical 
facts as to the Canary Islands and their inhabi¬ 
tants, the characters of the Crania found, and the 
weapons, ornaments, &c., and detailed the con¬ 
clusions he had arrived at with reference to the 
relationship of the Gaunches to ancient peoples of 
Western Europe and Africa, and their possible 
connexion with the colonisation of Eastern America. 

Asiatic.— (Anniversary Meeting, Tuesday, May 7.) 
Lord Beat, president, in the chair.—In proposing 
the adoption of the council’s report for 1894, 
Sir Raymond West drew attention to the fact that 
the number of members was greater than in any 
previous year since the society was founded, and 
that the finances were conducted on a most business¬ 
like and satisfactory basis. General G. G. Pearae 
seconded the motion.—The president, in congratu¬ 
lating the society on the report, dwelt on our 
responsibility as a nation in carrying on the work 
of Oriental research. He quoted the example of 
other countries whose interests in the East were 
far less than ours, and expressed a hope that the 
Government would take advantage of one opening 
which lay before it. A bill for the reconstitution 
of the University of London is very shortly to be 
laid before the House of Lords; he had reason 
to expect that the new body would be in every 
way an imperial University with an Oriental school 
not unworthy of our great empire in the East, 
and that those Oriental scholars who had hitherto 
so often worked without any suitable recompense 
would receive due recognition of their labours. 
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—Mr. Virehand B. Gandhi, late delegate to the 
Chicago Congress from the Jain Association of 
Bombay, delivered an address on "The History 
and Faith of the Jains." The old error that the 
Jains were a sect or offshoot of the Buddhists was 
now universally abandoned by European scholars. 
The Nigantha Nataputta, mentioned in the Pali 
Pltakas as a contemporary and opponent of the 
Buddha who died a few years before him, has been 
rightly identified with the Mahavira Vardhamana, 
the founder of the Jain community. Their own 
records showed that he was a Kshatriya of the 
Jfiatrl clan, and Jnatri would in Pan become 
Hatha. The word Nigantha, meaning “ free from 
ties”—that is, the ties of the world—is an epithet 
still often applied to Jain monks. It was true 
that among the Gaochas, into which the Jain 
monks were divided, there was one, the Nigantha 
Gaccha, which ceased to be so called at the ninth 
in lineal descent from teacher to pupil from 
Mahavira. But the name was only changed from 
Nigantha to Kotlka, to celebrate the fact that the 
chiefs of the Jain community hi the ninth patta 
(at spiritual generation) had repeated a Kati—that 
is, ten million times the Surya Mantra, a mystical 
invocation of the Sun called by that name. 
Thenceforward the Gaccha received the epithet 
Kutika, but it was none the less also Nigantha. 
The lecturer then explained the doctrine of non- 
resistance, which has made the Jains so peace- 
loving and law-abiding a people. He also com- 
paredfthe Jain doctrine of the soul with that of 
the Vedantists on the one hand, and of the 
Buddhists on the other, showing that the Jains, 
in accordance with their Anekanta Vada, or 
method of looking at both sides of the question, 
had steered always a middle course. In conclusion, 
he touched on some points of Jain ethics, especially 
emphasising the tone of mercy which pervades their 
writings, and which was well exemplified by the 
formula of the Prati Kamana dally repeated, 
“ I forgive all livingbeings: I ask all living things 
to forgive me.”—The paper was followed by a 
discussion, in which General Pearse, Mr. H. Baynes, 
Prof. Bendall, Mr.. Baynbird, Dr. Leitner, Mr. 
Beveridge, ana Prof. Bhys Davids took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN ALEXANDRIA 
Alexandria: April K, 1896. 

The question whether any notable remains 
can be recovered now of the great city whioh 
was the burial-plaoe of Alexander, the rallying 
centre of Greek letters, the neatest of Jewish 
colonies, and the most notable cradle of Chris¬ 
tianity, has been asked so often, and met 
always by so uncertain a response, that it 
appeared worth while to obtain even negative 
evidence on the point. Although several 
attempts have been made by excavators, 
including Dr. Schliemann, their frequent 
omission to publish their results, and the un¬ 
systematic character of their work, left the 
problem still open up to this season. 

In the oourse of two months’ work I have 
endeavoured to solve it, and myconclusions, 
though negative, are definite. With the help 
of Messrs. E. F. Benson and E. R. Bevan, of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens, I 
have made exploratory borings about the 
central quarter of the ancient city, including the 
region of Fort Komal Dikk, the reputed site of 
the Soma, and in the eastern cemeteries. The 
Service des AntiquitSs gave us carte blanche, 
the military authorities offered facilities, and 
private owners of land showed a readiness to 
advance our exploration, for which we cannot 
be too grateful. 

These borings as a whole have demonstrated: 

1. That over all the central part of the Bo man 
town there lies a deposit from 15 to 20 feet 
thiok, mostly composed of Arab living-refuse, 
and singularly deficient in objects of interest. 

2. That such remains as exist of the Roman 
town are in very bad condition; everywhere 


they present the appearance of having been 
ruined and rifled systematically. Walls are 
destroyed to pavement level and pavements 
ripped away. 

3. That immediately below (sometimes at or 
even above) the Roman level water is tapped. 
Even tombs are found now to be below the 
inundated line. The soil must have subsided, 
and the stratum, earlier than Roman, be sub¬ 
merged for the most part. Neither in this 
stratum, therefore, nor in that immediately 
above, whioh is still very damp, can papyri be 
expected for one moment The faot of suoh 
subsidence is proved amply by the aspect of 
the foreshore of the Great Harbour. The 
foundation-courses of large buildings, not earlier 
than Roman, gleam in the sea, and the low 
cliff, oomposed entirely of debris, shows sections 
of Roman walls and pavements right down to 
water-level. 

The state in whioh we find the central quarter 
aooords exactly with the known fact of the 
destruction of the Brachlum in the time of 
Aurelian. In St. Jerome’s day the once rich 
Quarter was no more than a refuge for hermits; 
and St. John Chrysostom, when he said that 
the Tomb of Alexander was as though it had 
never been, seems to have spoken sober truth. 
The local collections of antiquities, and 
reports obtained from local eavante, builders, 
contractors for drainage works, and the like, all 
demonstrate that up to now nothing first-rate 
of the Greek or Graeco-Roman period has been 
unearthed in Alexandria, and very little that is 
even seoond-rate. The reward of tomb-riflers 
in recent times has been the leavings of earlier 
riflers; and ruined walls at pavement level, and 
the most broken of debris, have constituted the 
only return for the money and time spent in 
exoavation in the town itself. 

I feel convinced that no great mine of 
museum-treasures remains to be explored under 
Alexandria; that its libraries have perished 
utterly; that all that exists of its Mausolea is 
plundered ruin; that the glories of the former 
foreshore are now represented by shoals in the 
port; and that its great temples, passing into 
churches and mosques, have been robbed of all 
they once posses. *. of value or beauty. The 
site is much over-built and very expensive to 
work, and no one could conscientiously re¬ 
commend a foreign society to expend its funds 
upon it. 

Nevertheless, there are topographical results 
to be gained still, whioh are much to be desired. 
It will never be possible to write the history of 
the city until far more is known of its ancient 
plan than the investigations of Mahmud Bey el 
Fallaki supply. The laudable efforts of Signor 
Botti, director of the local Museum, have Been 
directed to topographical ends for the past two 
years; and from the nature of the site, the prose¬ 
cution of these valuable researches is best left 
in local hands. Bit by bit, little by little, the 
map must be made, by watching here the 
foundation of a house, were the demolition of 
another. Drainage, well-sinkings, reclamation 
of foreshore lands—all these must be made to 
subserve the ends of science, supplemented by 
information collected incessantly from local resi¬ 
dents. Constant residence, therefore, and wide 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of all classes 
and nationalities are the first essentials to an 
explorer in Alexandria. Foreign societies 
would do well to subsidise such work, even 
where it be out of their soope to conduct it 
themselves; and in a town where are so many 
antiquaries interested in the history of the 
city, the funds would be always in good hands. 

I hope to furnish shortly a detailed report 
giving grounds for the general conclusions 
expressed here, and dealing with exploration 
in Alexandria in recent years and more particu¬ 
larly that diligently conducted by Signor 
Botti. D. G. Hogarth. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Mr. Elliot Stock will publish very shortly 
George Morland: Painter, London, 1763-1804, 
by Mr. Ralph Richardson, illustrated with 
reproductions of many paintings and of 
Rowlandson’s portrait. In an appendix will 
be given lists of Morland’s paintings and 
engravings, showing where and to whom they 
have been sold and the prices they realised; also 
a chronological catalogue, with the dates of the 
publication of the engravings. 

The Royal Society of British Artists has 
given effect to a resolution adopted last 
year, to so increase the number of members 
as to enable the society to hold one ex¬ 
hibition annually of the works of members 
only. The announcement was made last season, 
with the result that 117 artists sent in their 
names as candidates. At a general assembly 
held last week the following were elected: John 
Aborn, J. Noble Barlow, Francis Black, 
Arnesby Brown, Leicester Burroughs, Charles 
Collins, C. H. Eastlake, Walter Fowler, Windsor 
Fry, E. Gouldsmith, Robert Hume, T. Ireland, 
Burrough Johnson, J. E. Jacobs, S. M. 
Laurence, W. Luker, jun., Fred Milner, T. E. 
Mostyn, Greville Morris, J. W. Parsons, 
Graham Robertson, Harry Stannard, J. 
Sanderson Wells, and W. Tatton Winter. The 
society will hold another election in the 
autumn. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co's, thirteenth annual 
exhibition of Black and White Drawings will 
be opened on Thursday next at the Cutler’s 
Hall, War wick-lane, E.C. Drawings by the 
following will be included: F. Dicksee, W. L. 
Wyllie, Sir J. D. Linton, S. E. Waller, J. 
Fulleylove, Miss M. I. Gow, A. Hopkins, 
W. B. Hole, J. Full wood, T. W. Wilson, and 
Presoott Davies. 

An exhibition of pictures by Signor Ugo 
Oatani will open next week at the St. George's 
Gallery, Grafton-street. 

Next Monday, at the Society of Arts, Dr. 
Ernest Hart will begin a oourse of Cantor 
Lectures on “ Japanese Art Industries.” 

During Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of next week Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
in selling the oabinet of English coins formed 
by Mr. A. B. Richardson—which, we may add, 
has been for two days on view at Messrs. Kollin 
& Feuardent’s, in Bloomsbury - street. The 
catalogue, which has been admirably compiled, 
shows the extreme care whioh the collector took 
to acquire only rare pieces in the finest state of 
preservation, and of undoubted pedigree. The 
ancient British pieoes are only three m number, 
including the rare silver of Epatious, from the 
Marsham collection. The Saxon are strongly 
represented, among them being five soesttae, 
and pennies of Offa, Beomwulf, and 
Anlaf. Coming to later times, we have 
the gold noble of the twentieth year of 
Edward III.; the gold “ salute ” of Henry, 
whioh is believed to be the only specimen in 
private hands; the silver “ gros d’argent," of 
the same king, whioh is scarcely less rare; 
sovereigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
and the George noble of the latter king; a gold 
pattern crown of Edward VI.; milled crown 
and half-crown of Elizabeth, in gold; gold 
noble, or spur-royal, gold fifteen-shilling 
piece, and "exurgat” silver half-crown of 
James I.; patterns in gold of Charles I., and 
a fine example of the celebrated Oxford crown 
by Rawlins; patterns of the Commonwealth by 
Blondeau ana Ramage; broad and half-broad 
of Cromwell; and a pattern two-shilling piece 
in silver; patterns and proofs of later monarchs. 

Great indignation is felt in Caadiaatjhe 
unjustifiable oonduot of the Turkish authorities. 
The Greek Syllogos a short time ago purchased 
the ground on whioh stands the famous inacrip- 
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tion of Gortyna, and to their surprise it has now 
been oocnpied by the Governor of Heraklion. 
It is much to be feared that the works under¬ 
taken by the invaders will be detrimental to the 
preservation of the inscribed monument. We 
hope that the Assembly will take prompt 
measures in the interests of science to see that 
justioe is done to the Syllogos, and that its 
rights of property will be vindicated. 

At a recent meeting of the Aeademie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey read a paper upon 
some Chaldaean monuments of great antiquity, 
of which he had received impressions from 
M. de Sarzeo. In particular, he dealt with 
two foundation-stones, upon which Eannadu, 
the warrior of the Column of the Vultures, had 
inscribed a history of his reign. One of these 
contains no less than 150 compartments of 
writing. Besides the long religious litanies, 
which comprise almost the entire literature of 
this remote epoch, these annals are at present 
the only contemporary historical documents 
that we possess. It appears that Eannadu had 
worked hard to expand and fortify the towns 
or detached quarters which formed the 
agglomeration of Sirpula, particularly Uru- 
azagga, “the holy city.” The catalogue 
of his conquests includes the countries of 
Elam and Isban, his traditional enemies, 
and also the historic cities of Erech, Ur, and 
the City of the Sun (evidently Lasam). Men¬ 
tion is made of an alliance between some of 
these with the land of Kish. On the Column 
of the Vultures, Eannadu bears the style of 
king of Sirpula, whioh he also gives to bis 
father Akurgal and his grandfather Ur-nina; 
but on the foundation-stones he only uses, for 
them as well as for himself, the religious title of 
pateti, which he boasts to have Men invested 
with by Istar, the goddess of battles. These 
statements throw light upon the theocratic 
character of early Chaldaean civilisation, while 
they show the important part that Sirpula 
played from the beginning of history. 


MUSIG. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“ Even what is passing in our presence we see 
but through a glass darkly,” once wrote 
Froude; and these words apply with stirring 
force to the history of the music-drama since 
Wagner’s death, or, rather, since his theatre 
on the hill at Baireuth called attention in a 
practical manner to his art-theories. Now, 
among the composers—and their name is 
legion—whom Wagner has influenced, there is 
one who stands, like Saul, head and shoulders 
above his fellows. We refer, of course, to 
Verdi, whose “ Otello ” was chosen by Sir 
Augustus Harris for the opening night of his 
season at Covent Garden. Bora in the very 
same year as Wagner, Verdi had already ob¬ 
tained world-wide fame when Wagner’s name, 
if not totally unknown, was but little heeded. 
And yet, when his habits were formed, and 
his genius apparently well developed, he seems 
to have studied deeply the works of his great 
contemporary. To discuss whether he was in¬ 
fluenced seems to us waste of time and breath. 
“ Otello,” in its inequalities, its patchiness, 
in its very strong and its very weak moments, 
proclaims the fact. And even if not a note of 
his later operas were known, it might be taken 
for granted that a man of Verdi’s genius 
and culture could not fail to be affected by 
Wagner. 

“ Otello,” then, is _ an important opera 
among those “ passing in our presence.” In it 
we see the old and the new. Verdi at times 
mixes the two with wonderful skill; at other 
times, like the Saone and the Bhone, they 
merely appear side by side. And not only is 
the opera important from an historical point 


of view, but it is highly interesting. The close 
of the first act is masterful, while in the last 
I Verdi seems almost as if he were persuaded 
to become an out-and-out Wagnente. The 
libretto by Boito, based on Shakspere’s play, 
is extremely clever, and the author’s endeavour 
to follow the poet as closely as possible is 
praiseworthy. Still, the delineation and develop¬ 
ment of character which make the play so 
strong have to give place to the mere action; 
so that what is truly dramatic in Shakspere 
sometimes becomes almost melodramatic on 
the stage. 

The rendering of the part of Otello by Signor 
Tamagno was a powerful one—powerful in 
voice and in gesture. Since he first appeared 
in the part at the Lyceum, his singing tones 
have improved; but in them there is more of 
nature than of art. Whatever, on reflection, 
one may think of Signor Tamagno’s impersona¬ 
tion of Otello, there is no question as to its 
impressiveness. Mme. Albani took the part of 
Desdemona. She was disappointing at first, 
but improved, and in the last act was at 
her best. Signor Fessina was the Iago. He 
sang well, but revealed very little of the cold¬ 
ness and cynicism of the Ancient, excepting in 
tiie words he uttered. 

On the following night came an opera by 
another Italian composer, which occupies a 
rominent place in the period of which we 
ave been speaking. Boito’s “ Mefistofele ” is 
a very great, a very interesting work; and yet 
it falls short of being a masterpiece. It is 
great, because the composer, within the limits 
of an opera, has condensed Goethe’s “ Faust” 
with a very fair measure of success ; 
and he has provided music, always clever, 
nearly always dramatic, and at times, as 
in some parts of the finely conceived Pro¬ 
logue and in the prison scene in the third 
act, of great power. MM. Barbier and 
Carre, the librettists of Gounod’s “Faust,” 
certainly produced a very clever book, but 
one gathers from it little of the spirit 
or scope of Goethe’s poem. Gounod ends 
with the salvation of Margaret, but Boito, 
following Goethe, with the salvation of 
Faust. And yet, although the latter com¬ 
poser conveys the proper meaning of the 
German poet, his final scene proves somewhat 
of an anti-climax. The celestial strains from 
the Prologue, which are repeated with suoh 
telling effect at the dose of the prison scene, 
when Margaret falls lifdess on her heap of 
straw, are heard again when Faust dies at the 
close of tiie work; yet they no longer produce 
the same impression. It seems as if some touch 
of genius was lacking, to give them additional 
power and penetrating effect at the close. 
Then, again, one’s sympathy is naturally more 
aroused by the fate of the innooent-minded 
girl than by that of her seducer. Goethe 
wrote a philosophical poem, not an opera 
libretto. A really successful libretto can only 
be formed from his work by sacrificing, as did 
the Frenchman, the deep meaning of the 
original. 

Miss Margaret Madntyre was an excellent 
Margherita. Her voice seems to have gained 
in strength since her visit to the colonies ; she 
was admirable, both as vocalist and as aotress, in 
the prison scene. Signor de Lucia, though not 
an ideal Faust, was at his best. M. Plan 9 on, the 
Mefistofele, sang well. Mile. Agnes Janson 
did hersdf justice in the classical Sabbath 
duet. 

Signor Mancinelli conducted both operas 
with much ability and animation. 

Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” was given on 
Wednesday evening. Signor Tamagno, as 
Jean de Leyden, was an imposing prophet. 
The “Be del cielo ” was delivered with 
wonderful lung power, but the effect was 


coarse. And why did he turn his back, the 
whole time, on his'devoted followers? Mile. 
Lejeune, from Brussels, made a favourable 
cU-but as Marta. Miss Giulia Bavogli was the 
Fides, but she was not in good voice. Signor 
Bevignani conducted. The dramatic instinct 
of Meyerbeer was great, and so, too, was his 
skill as a musician. He has fine moments; 
but muoh of the opera is wearisome. Had 
Meyerbeer never written down to the level of 
the public, his niohe in the temple of fame 
would have been a higher one. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

Some time back Sir George Grove suggested 
in a letter to the Timet that facsimiles of 
Beethoven’s Symphonies should be published; 
but, unfortunately, no steps in the matter were 
taken. Becentiy, however, Dr. Erich Prieger, 
the well-known director of the Beethoven 
Museum at Bonn, has commenced an under¬ 
taking of a similar kind in connexion with the 
pianoforte Sonatas of the master by issuing 
a facsimile of the autograph of the Sonata in 
A flat (Op. 26). We say “ commenced,” for if 
the publication is favourably received, it will, 
doubtless, be followed by others of a similar 
kind. 

Mb. Willy Bukmesteb gave a conceit at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. His 
reading of the first movement of the Mendels¬ 
sohn Concerto was excellent; that of the 
second, pure but cold; that of the third, 
excited. This Concerto, with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment, though transcribed by the composer, 

: is unsatisfactory. In some pieces by Weniawski 
! and Sarasate, Mr. Burmester displayed fine 
technique, but he was certainly not at his best. 

Db. Otto Neitzel concluded his series of 
pianoforte recitals at the Steinway Hall on 
Thursday ofternoon. The programme included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in B flat (Op. 106). On 
acoount of its difficulties, and also, it may be 
said, great length, it is seldom performed. 
Dr. Neitzel played the first two movements 
with vigour. The fine Adagio was interpreted 
with marked intelligence, though scarcely suffi¬ 
cient feeling. The Fugue, not an inspired 
movement, was correct, but naturally dry. 
Dr. Neitzel played some numbers of Schumann’s 
“ DavidsbUndler ” with skill, and more feeling 
than he had displayed in the Sonata. The 
programme included two pieces by Mr. F. 
Berger, and Liszt’s “ Danse Macabre,” a piece 
as ugly as it it difficult. 
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story-teller, and is for that reason more than commonly acceptable.” 

THE HOLY ESTATE. By W. H. Wilkins and Captain 

THATCHER. 

“ The book itself is so brilliantly clever, so novel, so interesting, and. of coarse, every, 
body is reading it as a Roman a clef, seeing that Mr. Wilkins was one of the joint authors 
of * The Green Bay Tree,’ the cleverest Roman it clef since 4 Lothair.* To-Day. 

FIDELIS. By Ada Cambridge. Second Edition. 

The 8TANDARD says:—“The novel is one to be recommended: it is well written, and 
foil of rightly directed sympathy and knowledge of human nature.” 


[ This day. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of "A HEROINE in HOMESPUN.” 

GOD FORSAKEN. By Frederic Breton. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ON HEATHER HILLS.” 

A FAMILY of QUALITY. 

a fifth Edition in preparation. 

INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By F. F. 

MONTRKSOR. 

FRANKFORT MOORE’8 NEW NOVEL. 

THEY CALL IT LOVE. 

JOSEPH HATTON’S HEW HOVEL. 

THE BANISHMENT of JESSOP BLYTHE. 

A Fino-Faper Edition of ZOLA’S MASTERPIECE, with about 100 flno Wood 
Engravings from Original Drawings by F. Thevenot. 

A LOVE EPISODE: a Novel. By Emile Zola. With a 

Preface by the Translator, Mr. ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. In large orown 8vo, 
richly gilt, cloth. [Immciiat-Jy, 

ALPHONSE DAtTDBX’S MASTERPIECE. 

FR0M0NT JUNIOR and RISLER SENIOR. Translated 

r by EDWARD VIZETELLY. In largo crown 8vo, artistic binding, with 88 Wood 
Engraving* from Original Drawings by George Roux. 

London : HUTCHINSON & 00., Patmbnostir Row. 


MR. D AVID NUTT’S LIST. 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS 

IN MR. W. E. HENLEY’S TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the NOBLE GRECIANS and 

ROMANS. Englished by Sir THOMAS NORTH, axno 1579. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE WYNDHAM. To be completed in 6 vols., small 4to, averaging 432 
pages. Vols. I. and II. are now ready. 

Subscription price for the 6 volumes, inclusive ot carriage and postage, £3 12s. not. 
The price will be raised after completion of the issue. 

A Prcspeclus of the work and of the Tudor Translations will be sent on application. 

LEGENDS of FLORENCE: Collected from the People 

and Retold by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. Firet Series. Crown 8vo, 283 
pages, handsomely printed on laid paper, in fancy cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

ESSAYS on SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. By H. H 

BOYE8EN. Crown 8ro, 288 pages, cloth, gilt top, 6a. 

Coxt.kts . — Bjurnson—Kiel land—Jonas Lie—H, 0. Andersen—G. Brandes -E. Tegnon— 
Contemporary Danish Literature. 

DANIEL DEFOE.—OF ROYALE EDUCATION: a Treatise 

edited for the first time by K. D. BUELBRING. Demy 8vo, 112 pages, 2s. net. 


By one of the 


LOHENGRIN.-FIFTY YEARS AFTER. 

FOLK. 18mo, 28 pages, stiff wrapper; Sd. 

TALES of the FAIRIES and of the GHOST WORLD. 

Collected from Oral Tradition in 8outh-West Munster, by J. CURTISS. 210 pages, 
fancy cloth, uncut, 3s. fid. 

STUDIES in BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY. By Joseph 

JACOBS. 16mo, 172 pages, cloth, unent, 3s. 6d. 

Contents Recent Research in Biblical Archaeology and in Comparative Religion- 
Junior Right in Genesis—Totem Clans in the Old Testament—The NetHenim—The Indian 
Origin of the Book of Proverbs. 

CLAN TRADITIONS and POPULAR TALES of the 

WESTERN HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. Collected from Oral Sources by the late 
Rev. S. G. CAMPBELL. With Memoir of the Author. Portrait and Illustrations. 
Deihy 8vo, xx.-160 pages, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Forms the Fifth Volume of lt Wai/s and Strays of Celtic Tra>Iition." 

GOETHES FAUST. The First Part, Edited from the 

Weimar Edition, and accompanied by a new literal Prose Translation, and Notes 
for Students by BETA; Crown 8vo, 324 pages, cloth, uncut, 3s. 0d. 

THE SAGA of KING OLAF 

Reigned over Norway a.d. 995 to a.d. 1000. 


Reigned over Norway a.d. 99o to a.d. 1000. Translates 
8EPHTON, M.A. 4to, xxvi.-500 pages, cloth, gilt top, 18a, net, 


TRYGGWASON, who 

Translated by the Rev. JOHN 


IN TEE PEESS EOS EARLY PUBLICATION. 

THREAD and the PATH. Poems by Andre 


THE 

BAFFALOVICH. 


Small 4to. Only 250 copies printed. 
Prospectus and price on application. 


THE LEGEND of PER8EUS. A Study of Tradition in 

Story. Custom, and Belief. By E. SIDNEY HARTLAND, Vol. L, THE SUPER¬ 
NATURAL BIRTH. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxiv.-223, 7s. 8d. . 

•.* Vol. II. of the “Grimm Library,” the First Volume of which, “Georgian Folk 
Tales,” Translated by Marjory Wardrop, published in May last, sells at 6s. net. 

SONGS and SAGAS of the NORSEMEN and ENGLISH¬ 

MEN, By ALBANY F. MAJOR. Crown 8ro, 134 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ' 

TALES from WELSH WALES. By P. H. Emerson, Author 

of “ A Son of tho Fens,” " English Lagoons,” &c. Crown 8vo, 304 pages, fancy cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

BEGINNINGS of WRITING in CENTRAL and EASTERN 

ASIA; or. Notes on 460 Embryo-Writings and Scripts, by TERBIEN do 
LACOUPERIE. Demy 8vo, 210 pp., cloth, £1 Is. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE LANGUAGES of CHINA before the CHINESE’ 

Demy Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 

THE OLDEST BOOK of the CHINESE.—The YS KING 

and its Authors; Demy 8vo, sewn, 10s. 6d. not. 
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COBKXSFOHDKXOS— 
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Msyhew; 'like Genealogy of the Borgia Family, by 
the Rev. Wentworth Webster: " The Evil Goes 
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Recext Cokcxxts, by J. 8. Bhxdlock . . . .451 

TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHOKS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical M88. carefollr and promptly 
typewritten by Ratio a Co.. Effingham Hooae, Arundel Street, 
Strand. W.O. Prirate room for dictation. Highest references. 
Translations. 


Tj4.SI8, 

SPITZER COLLECTION. 

THE SAXE of the ARMS and ARMOUR 

JL will take place in PARIS, at thu GALLERY GEORGES 
PETIT, from MONDAY, the 10th, to FRIDAY, the 14th, Jna MW. 
at 2 p. in. eaoh dar. M. PAUL CHEVALLIER. A action eer, 10, rue 
de la Grange BaUliire, Paris; M. CH. MANNHEIM, Expert 7. rue 
St. Georges, Paris. — Prirate View: Saturday, 8th June; Public: 
Sunday, 9th J une, from 1 to 6 p m. Illustrated Catalogue, price 
30 francs. 


AN EXAMINATION for TWO 

ll ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at VICTORIA COLLEGE, 
JER8EY.wiU begin on JUNE 19th at JERSEY, and at EXETER 
COLLEGE, OXFORD, simultaneously. Value about 40 Guineas per 
annum, reducing total charge for Board and Tuition to £33 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 11 and 14 years of age. Farther 
particulars from tho Head Mum. to whom applications must be 
sent not later than June 4th. Pupils of Victoria College eligible to 
close Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford, from £50 to £80 per 
annum. Direct preparation for Woolwich and Sandhurst 


THEATRES. 


s 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public 8chool, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities. Army. Ac., on 
definite Church principles- Fees: £66 uer annum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £ 60 ); Day Boys, 31 guineas. Classical and Modern side*. 
Scholarship*, £49 to £30, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. Homo*, M.A., Warden 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO AND PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPER8, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

a-N Ac.—KING. SELL A RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers. 13. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. E.C., 
have specie Ur-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 

Adrioe and assistance given to anyone wishing to oommence New 
Journals. 

^“llitiCTupon the pramln, for Editorl.1 OBm, free. Adrertlilni 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2789. Telegraph, "Africanism, London." 


TADY TYPE-WRITER, disengaged, 

a desires ENGAGEMENT as Secretary, or HomcWork. Musical. 
—Apply M. N., 44, Fairholme Road, West Kensington, W. 


PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 

, appointment, DESIRED by a competent Shorthand-Writer 
and Typist. Student of Oriental Archaeology. Excellent Testimonials 
aud Press Opinions. Personal Reference to F.R.8. S tiary moderate. 
—Alpha, Office of Academy, 37, Chancery Lane. 


TO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 


Mr. G. B. Stocxer, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


TV/TR. R. GUTEKUNST begs to announce 

that he has OPENED BUSINESS a* dealer In Enmvlnn. 


that he has OPENED BUSINESS as dealer in Engravli 
"wwsuta, and Drawings by the Old Masters, as woll as French i 
English Prints of the last century, and ha* On View a floe selection of 
the abov^.mentioned Prints at his Gallery, 16, KINO STREET, 
ST. JAMESo, S.W. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

-S- A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. ** A Medium 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publish era.” Adr 
upon, revises, and negotiates M88. Interviews by appointment oi 
—Address the Secsktaky, 3, Vietoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS —Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Aooounts verified by Chartered Aooountant.—Address M axaosr, 
Roxburghe Prsss, 3, Vietoria-street, Westminster. 


OATALOGUE8 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU t CO*., 37, Soho SqoAax. 


DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

A-9 TOURISTS' GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DuLAU A CO., 37, Soho Sviuarx, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

*0, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AND 

7. BROAD 8TRKET, OXFORD. 

_ CATALOGUES poet free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

IOBII8H BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies All Foreign Books and Piriodicalb at the mos 
moderate prices. 

_ __ Catalog ues on application. _ 

TD00K8.—CATALOGUE, No. 38, curious 

^rffi 1 ‘^?» 8 E EU0SD - HAND B00KS - po * t ,r " 1 

2i Hector, Bookseller, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK* 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 17 *nd « Wat Urd Stmt, Now 
York, ud 24, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C., dMiretoo.ll the 
& tteotloo of the READING PUBLIC to th. exoeUoat f.cilitie. 
pnmtad by their Breach Horn. Id London for flllinf, on tb. moat 
fiTonrebl. teFnu, order, for their own STANDARD PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS, end for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES ient on application. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART BALLERY, 

74, New Oxford Street, London, 

Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Work* of 

THE GREAT MASTERS. 

Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections 


NATIONAL GALLBRT, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACK, 
WINDSOR CA8TLK, 

U9FIZI, FLORENCE, 

PITTI, PLOBKNCE, 

AOADXMT OP FINE ART8, 
FLORKNCX, 

AM8TXRDAM, 

THE HAGUB, 


LOUY1E, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROTAL GALLERT, DRESDEN, 
HERMtTAGB, ST. PETERS¬ 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADIID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLRM, 

FRANKFORT, 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLI8H ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. _ 

The Autotype Pine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Antotypes, poet 
free, Oxs Shilling. 

AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 

New Paxfh let—Fees ox Atflicatiox. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

J.TA axt reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 

Art the sole representative* in Great Britain of 
HERE HANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronisedby the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messn. DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapeet and best Prooesse* 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Dloeesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND A CO. Invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproductic n of Workt of Art, Original MSS., Donga*, 
Lace Manufactureo. Photography, Views, Booh Illustrationt, 
Artistic Advertisements,Catalogues, Ac., Ae., ata moderate cce, 
8pwfm.ni and prim lint on Application. 

Ofloel: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 . 0 , THE GIRL I LBFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Tern an, and Mias Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, R. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Pardon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockbum, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary AUestree, 
Marie Montro se. _ _ ___ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright. 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. 1. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yo hd.__ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, THE PRUDE'S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester, Arthnr 
Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdames Lena Ash well, 
Ettte Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fappy Brough. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Charles Sngden, William Wyes, Nye Chart, 
Charles Fawcett, A. Vane Tempest, Wilfred Draycott, 
Howard 8tnrge, W. Cheesman, F. Macdonnell, H. N. Ray 
Lane, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, Helena Dacre, 
Nancy Noel, Frances Dillon, Lncy Bertram, and Mr*. John 
Wood. Preceded, at 7.45, by A NEAR SH AVE. _ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST'S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K- Hod son, Marie 
Stndholme, Cadis, Hamer, S. Grey, Founds, Cannon, 
and Gregory; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, Lewis, Blakeley, 
D’Orssy, Boutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteons, Dixon, and 
Y. Stephens. At 8, A DRAWN BATTLE._ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs. 
Arthnr Williams, Frank Wheeler. George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mndie. 
Robert Nainby, and Seymour Hicks; Misses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maod Hill, Maria Davis, H. Lee, 
Top sy Bin der, and E llalin e Territe. __ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MBS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbos-Roberteon; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Came, Thorne, Dn Manrier, Cara- 
voglia; Mines. Calhonn, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 
Patrick Campbell. ___ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY'S AUNT. W. S. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, Seymour, C. Tbom- 
hury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, Emmie 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane, At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


PRINCE OP WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthnr Roberts, Messrs. William 
rhilp, K. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thome, P. Roxborough. 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Alda Jenonre, 
L. Searle, Clara Jeclu, Sadis Jerome, O. Benton, Eva 
EUerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Use, and Kitty Lottos. Preceded, 
at 7.50, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE._ 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL : 
Mesdames Jeanne Donate, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Mill-r, Marie do Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles 
Copland, Condnctor, Signor Arditi._ 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
PHILISTINES. Mr. George Alexander; Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, H. V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent E. M. Robson, 
Ernest Hendrie. James Welch, Arthnr Royston, Mark 
Paton, Dnncan Tovey, Master Frank Baker; Lady Monck- 
ton, Mies Elliott Page, Miss Blanche Wilmot, Mias Juliette 
Nesville. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY : Messrs. John L. Shins, 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P. Haynes, Owen Harris, 
Ac.; Misses Alice Rees, Katie Lee. and Alma Stanley 
Preceded, at 8.30, by THE BACKSLIDER. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses 
Fanny Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tally, Grace Lane, 
and Gertrude Kingston; Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Alfred 
Msltby, Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, 
Roland Atwood, Richard Blunt, and George Guldens. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A WOMAN’S NO. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, 
8. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more; Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Helen 
Ferrers, Esm6 Beringer, A. Beet. Preceded, at 8.16, bh 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

VINO LI A CREAM 

FOB 

ITCHING, SUNBURN, INSECT BITES. 

la. l|d. per Box. 
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“AH UNUSUALLY BBJQHT NOVEL,.’’ 

By HER An 

DANIEL CELESTIAL Anglo- Chinese 

WOODROFPE. HJJSBAND S ‘ 0ry ' 

Cloth, 6s. 1 

“ This novel is no less than fascinating. The plot 
is original , the characters are fairly convincing , and 
there is a freshness about the book that delights. 
There is real pathos in the character of the girl- 
heroine.” —Satubday Review. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Patbbnortbr Square, E.O. _ 

THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY^ 

Now Beady, large crown 8 yo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 8s., post free. 

TEL IS TOE Y 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

WITH «A_ G03SrTI3STTTA.TX03Sr TO 1891, 

By CHARLE8 8. Ml ALL. 

THE GUARDIAN.— 11 It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” • . .... .. . . .. 

TIMES.— 1 ' As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no donbt 
certain to retain Its reputation," _ , . ....... , 

PALL MALL G AZETTE.—" Readers will -And here in a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else.” _ 

London : ALEXANDER A SHEPHEA.RD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fpbnival Street, E.C. 

NEW SYRIAC LEXICON. NOW COMPLETE* —— TT T\ T 

In one rol., hall-roxburgh, crown 4to, prioe 30*. net. M U U X Xi O 

L BXI00N Ac™l YEtA0UM - SELECT 

n 1 n AT A DDnni/DT UIVU ■ - w 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST, 



-8—J Auctork 

CAROLO BROCKELMANN. 

Pbakvatc* kst 
TH. NOLDEKE. 

* l Vastly superior to aiuthiog else within reach... .Nothing is spared 
to ensure that the book shall serve all the purposes of & reliable. 


LIBRARY. 


to ensure that the booic shaft I T> OOK8ELLERS, 

adequate, and oonrenient dictionary.- It is certain to take its place at I) 
once as the best of its kind.”—The Critical Review. 

PROP. BRIGGS ON “THE MESSIANIC IDEAL." TJOOK EXPORTERS, 

Just published, in post 8vo, pnce 7s. 0<L jj 


PROF. BRIGGS ON “THE MESSIANIC IDEAt." T}0< 

Just published, in post 8vo, pnce 7s. 6<L 1) 

T HE ME SS I AH 

of rjo< 

THE APOSTLES. £5 

Vols. previously published. 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY. Prioe 7s. 6d. T Tfl 

THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. Price 6s. 6d. 

__ Edinbceoh : T, t T, CLARK, 88, GkobQk SrhsKf. 

ESTABLISHED 1351. TTINI 

B iekbeok BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HaLF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. mTTl 

•TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum I 
monthly balanoee, when not drawn below £ 100 . -L 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINOS DEPARTMENT. 

Por the enooungement of Thrift the Bank revolve, email sum, on 1/1 u 
deposit,and allow, Interest monthly on oaoh completed 21 . 1 VI 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE QA 

to* two opirbab ran month . O vJ 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND Ail 

roa riv a shillings pbb month. V /l I 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
_ _FRAN CIS R AVENaCROF T, Manager 

THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- Aft 

x DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 
f/om 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is , on Mondays 6d., children 6(L 
Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gnus, 
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my 

fellow-creature*repulsive as all this is, it u 
one of the most ogniiloant and instructive 
aspects of the real China, as opposed to the 
China of native professions and foreign imagina¬ 
tion, and, therefore, it must be frankly de¬ 
scribed.” 

After all, this oonveya only a half truth. 
Humane principles, as we know them, 
do not pass current in China; neither do 
they in the East generally. Mr. Norman 
need not have gone all the way to Canton 
to discover that, as a rule, Orientals do 
not feel the sufferings inflicted on others. 
Whether they have passed the stage when 
suoh sympathy is a second nature with 



By Henry Norman. (Fisher Unwin.) 

In a few instances, Mr. Norman gives his 
readers to understand that he has furbished 
up, emended, and perhaps expanded, for his 
present work papers originally designed for 
the periodical press. Somehow or other the 
book looks as if it had been written from 
beginning to end for publication in news¬ 
papers and magazines. It is a collection of 
articles bound together for the author’s 
convenience, rather than a succinct and 
orderly account of his observations. On 
the other hand, his system, or want of system, 

M __a ___• 


may be left to speculate. The thing to 
notice is that Chinese callousness is offiy a 
local form of a defect in nervous organisa¬ 
tion shared by Eastern raoes, from the 
Bosphorus to the Amur. It is not enough for 
Mr. Norman to tell us that in this respect 
the Chinaman is altogether unlike the 
Englishman. Can he explain to what 
extent the average native of the Flowery 
Kingdom differs from the Kurd or the 
Hindu? 

To lay down any general theory in re¬ 
gard to the Chinese would be rash. Mr. 


enables him to put on reoord a quantity of Norman bim«Alf insists that the more one 
useful and entertaining matter, for which, — 

had he chosen to follow a less desultory 
plan, there might have been no room. And 
on the whole there is no reason for quarrelling 
with the result. 

A certain want of coherence may be dis¬ 
cerned in the narrative; but Mr. Norman 
shows himself throughout to be an acute 
and painstaking traveller, who has made 
the most of his opportunities. What one 
does miss is evidence of those preliminary 


. ,. ... - , _ ,. * . ——— • II • wv.., UUII 1U1 HU. 

studies,^lthout which an ordinary traveller intelligence to form an accurate conception 
often returns to Europe little | of Chinese character is out of the ques¬ 
tion. A smart writer, Mr. Cooke observed, 
entirely ignorant of his subject, might 
readily strike off an analysis. His conolu- 


wiser than when he set out. Mr. Norman 
is too dever to commit the more obvious 
blunders that are to be found in the works 
of the mere tourist and globe-trotter; but 
he does at times lay more stress than is 
necessary on various phases of life of which 
he became cognisant, in a way that may 
lead the unwary to summse that oertain 



China, and nowhere else on the face of the 
earth. 

To give an example. He dilates at 
length on the barbarities of the Chinese 


tured; I have stood in _ the shambles where at the readiness of European politicians 

uuyu uiippau “China’s incredible brag,” we must not go 

too far in the opposite direction. Japan 
has proved to the world how easy it was to 
overcome the “ enormous armed strength of 
China,” to sink her ships of war, to capture 
her strong places, and to utterly defeat her 
forces in the field. Tet defeat is not oon- 
quest. Stronger nations than Japan have 
defeated China, but while oonquering her 
have themselves been absorbed and evirated. 
That was the fate of the Mongols, and later 
of the Manchus; and it would be the fate of 
the Japanese if they were to essay the task 
in turn. 

Mr. Norman has written on Japan in a 
former volume, but he is unable to resist 
the temptation of saying a little more. 
Possibly it is still too early in the day to 
accept his views with unquestioning faith. 
We nave yet to see how Japan will stand 
the wearing strain of victory and success. 
The spoils are not always to the victor, nor is 
it safe to predict that the Japanese will 
enjoy even what they have fairly won 
by their skilfulness in borrowing and 
applying the military experience of Europe, 
The fine arts of Japan are being ruined 
by the attempt to bring them into line 
with the ideals of Western culture. It 
may yet prove that the acceptance of 
Western notions of statecraft ana military 
science has imparted only a fictitious and 
delusive strength. The Japanese have 
worsted China; but that was partly because 
the Chinese were a contemptible enemy, so 
far as fighting goes. The real struggle will 
come when they fall out with the Bosnians; 
and that may happen almost any day. 
There is also the danger, which Mr. Norman 
does not overlook, that the present tendency 
towards transforming Japan into a vast 
factory may end in disaster. Even England 
labours under the difficulties which inevitably 
arise when a vast population is given over to 
manufacturing industries, to the partial 
exclusion of agriculture. Japan may have 
to face the same difficulties and with less 
preparation. 

To a large extent the novelty of lb. 
Norman’s observations have been forestalled 
by the earlier appearance of Mr. Ourson’s 
volume on the problems of Eastern Asia, 
at least where China and Japan are con¬ 
cerned. Both of them visited the same 
places and treat of much the same topics. 
Mr. Norman, however, is first in the field 
when writing about the countries of farther 
India, mid the aooount he gives of his 
visits to the Frenoh colonies and to Siam is 


learns about China, the less confident 
becomes one’s opinion about this immense 
continent and its miscellaneous population. 
Sweeping generalities, he remarks with 

E erfect justice, are certain to be false; and 
e scarcely exaggerates when he goes on to 
declare that there is no such country, as 
China. It is a continent inhabited by a 
vast variety of races presenting innumer¬ 
able points of difference. He agrees with 
Mr. G. W. Cooke, that for the Western 


sions might be brilliant, antithetical, and 
plausible, and yet be absolutely wanting 
in truth. 

The warning should be borne in mind, 

a nr bt. i i ' 


purposes _ _ 

Indeed, his arguments are not only in agree¬ 
ment with the testimony of more experienced 
observers than himself, but may also be 
proved by the logic of recent events. It is. 
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his pomtwiffi some Indeed; marvellous that public writers in 

emoeeamgly horrible illustrations. How is England oould so long have been blind to the as readable as it is instructive. The two 

rf® I!/?™ 1 ? wor . » “ e , ow hollowness of the monstrous fallacy of those books between them should suffice to 

the Celestial empire really is, offices people who believed that China was the arbiter of 

“J *** of lto Asia. Mr. Norman refers with contempt to 

able horrors ? He goes on tosay that “the that « mass of rubbish ” which was printed 
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utterly mistaken notion of China, which is 80m e years ago under the title “China: 
“ h °“f’ i“ P" 4 the Sleep and the Awakening,” and which 

the rotten East.” Then we are treated to 


a vivid and repulsive description of Chinese 
pu nishm ents and judicial torture, together 
with a sickening report of an execution. 
Mr. Norman writes: 

“ I have looked upon men being cruelly tor- 


quarters _ 

sounder information might have been avail¬ 
able. The article, Mr. Norman remarks, 
was signed, but not written, by the late 
Marquis Tseng. Writing in the Academy 
some months ago, I ventured to assert that it 
was inprint before Tseng evensaw it. While, 
however, Mr. Norman may well be amazed 


com- 

S lete the education of any Englishman who 
esiree to make himself acquainted with a 
question in which every nation of Europe is 
nearly and anxiously implicated. It is not 
a little painful to refleot that, if the views 
which Mr. Norman and Mr. Curzon have 
put forward had been rightly understood 
and acted on, there might have been wavs 
of staving off the conflict that has recently 
taken plaoe, and of averting the disasters 
to which it may lead—disasters which may 
be shared by two continents. 

Stephen Wheeleb. 
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, THREE DANTE BOOKS. 

Danti : his Times and his Work. By A. J. 

Butier. ' (Innes.) 

J)ant *, Beatrice, and th* Divine Comedy. By 

Charles Tomlinson, F.E.8. (Williams & 

Norgate.) 

The Influence of Dante on Modern Thought ., 

By H. Oelsner. (Fisher Unwin.) 

English students of Dante certainly cannot 
complain that their interests are neglected. 
They have already been provided with more 
or less satisfactory translations, by various 
hands,.of the whole of Dante’s works, as 
well as with revised texts and essays and 
commentaries; and now Mr. Butler comes 
forward with further help in the shape of 
an admirable , little collection of papers on 
the times and work of Dante. We are told 
in.the preface, it is true, that this book is 
not intended ior “ Dentists,” but for 
‘‘students at an early stage of their 
studies”; but we are sure that even the 
professed “ Dantiat ” will feel after reading 
it that he .has gained much in the way of 
suggestion, and perhaps something in the 
way of actual instruction. For instance, 
the most interesting parallel between a 
passage in the Annals of .Bishop Otto of 
Freising, and the dosing lines of the sixth 
canto of the “ Purgatorio,” which Mr. 
Butler points out in his first chapter, will, 
we suspect, .be new to many; as will be 
the close resemblances between Dante and 
Meister Eckhart, the founder of German 
mysticism, which are indicated in the third 
onapter. In addition to the instances there 
mentioned we may specify another striking 
one—viz., the use by Eckhart of such 
terms, as dtnesheit (“ tbinehood ”) and tines- 
heit (“ hishood ”), which at once remind one 
of Dante’s similarly coined words immiarsi 
(Par.ix.81), inlearsi (Par.xxii. 127 ),inluiarsi 
(Par. ix. 78), and intuarsi (Par. ix. 81), 
formed respectively from the personal pro¬ 
nouns mi, Ui, lui, and tu*. 
i Mr. Butler does well, especially as he is 
writing .for beginners, to insist upon the 
difference between the mediaeval and the 
modem way of looking at things, whether 
political or. social. It is hopeless to attempt 
to understand mediaeval Italian politics if 
Xe regard them from a modem standpoint.. 
Commentators, and even professed historians, 
have fallen into error from this reason. 
For example, we are sometimes told that the 
Ghibelline. party were. little better than 
traitors to weir “ oountry,” because they 
did their. best to establish the authority of 
the Emperor Bouth of the Alps; but the truth 
is, as Mr. Butler observes in his interesting 
account of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
that in those days the conception of Italy 
as a nation had scarcely entered into men’s 
minds. A man’s patria was his native city, 
outside the walls of which, as we see in the 
case of Dante, he felt no longer at home. 
To Dante, though no further from Florence 
than at Luooa or Yerona, his exile was as 
complete, so far as banishment from his 
country was concerned, as was that of Ovid 
at Tomi, on the shores of the Euxine. 

* This was pointed oat to me by Prof. W. P. 
Ker. 


Again, to discuss Dante’s devotion to 
Beatrice from the point of view of the nine¬ 
teenth century, as recent commentators have 
done, is simply to mislead the student. 
Mr. Butler cautions his readers against suoh 
an unintelligent proceeding. To our modem 
ideas Dante’s frank revelation of his passion 
for another man’s wife, he being himself 
also married, is, to say the least, somewhat 
startling; but a very slight acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of the thir¬ 
teenth oentury will enable the student to 
understand the position without much diffi¬ 
culty. The mere fact that Boccaocio in his 
public lectures in Florence should have 
mentioned the lady’s name, and identified 
her as being connected with one of the most 
influential Florentine houses of the day, is 
sufficient indication of the widely different 
standpoint from which such matters were 
regarded in those times. 

Mr. Butler is a firm believer in the reality 
of Beatrice, but he does not make his case 
as strong as he might have done. He has 
overlooked one very important piece of 
evidence, which was bi ught to light several 
years ago. We are told that “ Dante’s son, 
Pietro, says no word to show that Beatrice 
was anything but a symbol.” This is so 
far true, that in the version of Pietro’s 
Commentary, printed by Nannuooi for Lord 
Yemon, there is no reference to the identity 
of Beatrice. But in the Ashbumham MS. 
of this Commentary there is the express 
statement that the Beatrice of the Commedia 
was Beatrice Portinari, and that Dante was 
her lover. In his oomment on the seoond 
canto of the Inferno Pietro says: 

“ Et quia modo hie primo de Beatrice fit mentio, 
de qua tantua est sermo maxima infra in terfcio 
libro Paradisi, preuictendum est quod revera 
quedam domina nomine Beatrix, insignia' valde 
moribns et pulcritudine tempore auctoris Yiguit 
in dvitate Florentie, nata de domo quorunaam 
tivittm florentinoram qni dicun tur Portinarii,' de 
qua Dantes auotor prooua fuit et amator in 
vita diote domine, et in ejus laudem multas 
fedt oantilenas; qua mortua ut ejus nomen in 
famam levaret in hoo suo poemate sub allegoria 
et typo theologie earn ut plurimum aocipere 
volrnt.” 

This interesting passage, the authentidty 
of which there is little reason to doubt, 
was first made known by Signor Bocca (see 
Qiomale Storico vii. 366 ff.). The MS. in 
which it is contained formed part of the 
Pucci collection, whence it passed into the 
hands of Libri, from whom it was purchased 
by Lord Ashbumham. Libri ascribed it to 
the fifteenth oentury, but Signor Bocca gives 
good reasons for dating it as early as the 
end of the fourteenth century. He also 
produces satisfactory evidence in support of 
his opinion that it was executed at Yerona. 
When it is borne in mind that Pietro went 
to reside in Yerona after Dante’s death, and 
held an official position there, it will be seen 
that these two facts are of considerable 
importance in connexion with the statement 
quoted above. Dr. Moore has reoently 
adduced in these columns (Academy, Dec. 1, 
1894) a further strong argument in favour 
of the reality of Beatrice, based upon a 
passage in the Vita Nuova ; but this was 
made known too late for Mr. Butler to ayail 
himself of it. 

Mr. Butler has some instructive remarks 


upon Dante’s position among his fellow- 
citizens. He points out that too much 
been made of the fact that the poet filled 
the office of Prior—“the number of Priors 
was so lame, and their tenure of office 
so short, , that the selection of any par¬ 
ticular citizen would hardly. imply more 
than that he was regarded as a of 

good business capacity”; but in any case 
Dante must have been regarded by his 
contemporaries as a man of eminence, 
witness the space devoted to him by Yillani, 
who describes his character and accomplish¬ 
ments with a fulness which, as Mr. Butler 
remarks, he usually reserves for popes and 
sovereigns. The reader’s attention is also 
drawn to the ingenuity with which the 
oharge of corruption against Dante was 
devised. He was known to have been in 
debt; and this, coupled with the fact that 
he had held a high office with ample oppor¬ 
tunities for peculation, was doubtless suffi¬ 
cient in those days of widespread jobbery 
(of which we have plentiful evidence in the 
Commedia itself, and in the pages of Yillani) 
to give oolour to the accusation. 

The seoond half of Mr. Butler’s book is 
taken up with a summary acoount of the 
works of Dante, with a couple of appen¬ 
dices, one containing hints to beginners 
(among them a suggestion that Dante 
may profitably be read in bed! snoh, at 
least, being the author’s own reoorded ex¬ 
perience), the other on Dante’s use of the 
classics, which is intended for the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with Greek and 
Latin literature. Altogether the volume 
forms a very convenient and interesting 
introduction to the study of Dante; and, as 
we have already said, it may be read with 
profit, not only by the beginner, but by the 
advanced student as well. 

Before taking leave of the book we must 
enter a protest against Mr. Butler’s system, 
or rather want of system, in the rendering 
of proper names. They are sometimes given 
in English, sometimes in Italian, and some¬ 
times in a mixture of both. Thus, we have 
“ Titian ” and “ Raffaelle ” coupled together 
(p. 13), “New St. Mary’s” and “Santa Maria 
Novella ” on the same page (p. 61), “ Santa 
Trinitd” in one place (p, 71) and “Holy 
Trinity” in another (p. 73); to say nothing 
of such inconsistencies as “Guido dalle 
[«»«] Oolonne ” and “ Guy of Montfeltro ” 
W, “ Giovanni Mario Filelfo,” and “ John 
yillani,” and so on. Oarlo Martello, the 
titular king of Hungary, is presumably 
always spoken of by his Italian name in 
order to avoid confusion with the famous 
Charles Martel, the saviour of Franoe— 
surely a needless precaution under the cir¬ 
cumstances. The old French knight Erard, 
Dante’s “ veoohio Alardo,” who was “ seig¬ 
neur de Val§ry, de Saint-Valerian, et de 
Marolles, connetable de Champagne,” 
appears in Mr. Butler’s pages under the 
strange guise of “Alard de St. ValSry.” 
We have noticed one or two misprints, 
among which we may mention “appeal” 
for “repeal” (p. 66), and 1578 for 1576, 
the date of the first printed edition of the 
Vita Nuova (p. 172). 

Mr. Tomunson’s little book, which con¬ 
sists of nine lectures delivered by the author 
as Barlow Lecturer on Dante, sixteen years 
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ago, naturally oontaina nothing that la not so, lor it is a scholarly performance from Wadham, as a eollege of post-Reformation 
already pretty well known to Dante every point of view, the notes and illus- date, of small size, and of regular and 
students, and, equally of course, it does not trations which furnish the commentary being uniform structure, affords a comparatively 
profess to be up to date in the matter of certainly far the best of their kind. What- simple subject to the historian. Its build- 
research. The veteran author is a strong ever its shortcomings, every English Dante ings, the life of its founders, and its early 
advocate of the view that Beatrice is a reader owes to its author, as the pioneer of annals have reoently been portrayed by the 


advocate of the view that Beatrice is a 
purely imaginary personage. As regards 
the Vita Nuova , hu theory is workea out 
as follows: 

“ The sudden exoitement of the vital, animal, 
and natural spirits by the first appearance of 


uniform structure, affords a comparatively 
simple subject to the historian. Its build¬ 
ings, the life of its founders, and its early 


reader owes to its author, as the pioneer of annals have reoently been portrayed by the 
the study of Dante in England, a debt of pen and pencil of one of its former fellows, 
gratitude which ought never to be forgotten, the architect of modern Oxford. Just as 
The description, “ polar star translation,” Mr. T. G. Jackson had before him the 
applied to the work by Charles Lamb, re- original building acoounts; so Mr. Gardiner 
mains true of it in more senses than one. has enjoyed the advantage of an almost un- 


of his lines: 

“ And over us the blooming billow dosed.” 

The third book on our list, The Influence 
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Beatrice, represent* the effect produoed by the It is not fair to any author to piok out his broken series of MS. records, supplemented 
difficulties attendant on the prosecution of a weakest lines and parade them as repre- by Mr. Foster’s printed Alumnt Oxonieneee 
work of labour, especially on the young; the sentative specimens of the whole, as Mr. and the publications of Mr. Andrew Clark 
salutation of Beatrice shows the oapaoity for Tomlinson has done in the case of Cary; for the Oxford Historical Society. To these, 
ao< l”f“5 sciences, and the readiness to and a worse injustice still has been done to of course, he has added a great deal of 
understanding!are seriously 1 inclined > to*tudy; the translator by the misquotation of one research among local and family archives 
the divers ladles by whom Beatrice was acoom- of ^ llne8 • eepeciaUy in the West of England, which 

panied represent the sciences, who were her 44 And oyer ua the blooming billow closed.** has enabled him to identify a largo pro- 
handmaids; the death of the father of Beatrice The third book on our list. The Influence P ortion of what would otherwise be bare 
refer, to toe death^a^e’smwteA Brunette o/ BanU m Modem Thought, is unmistak- ? am0g > a ? d to T ft PP e P d bnef bot 
Latirn, who first mtroduoed hun to Wisdom.” eyen a the faot w / re ’ not meat ioned biographic. In particular, we notioe that 

Mr. Tomlinson’s leotares are not all so on the title-page, a “prize essay” com- h® has made lwge use both of monumental 
dull as those devoted to Beatrice. The first position. The author gives evidence of luso^ptions and of heraldio blazomngs. 
three, on the Commentator, the Soribe, and wide reading and of a careful study of bis _ be Pfeee^t volume begins with the 
the Printer, and the eighth, on Dante’s subject, but the work can hardly be de- wardenahip of William Baker (afterwards 
Bones and Portrait, are decidedly interest- scribed as a readable performance. This is Bishop, of Bangor) in 1719, and ends with 
ing, and fully justify their reproduction to some extent due, of oourse, to the con- *h® r°* Jj m0na 111 

in book form. Some curious conclusions ditions under which it was written, the con- 8 -55 about 640 P^g 08 i so that 

arrived at by Prof. Welcker, of Halle, densation of so much material into a small ^ would, be idle to complain that the 
with regard to the alleged measurements space being unavoidable under the oiroum- ^gisteru not earned down to the present 
of Dante’s skull, are given in the eighth stances. The result is a patchwork of quota- J™ 16, Gardiner, however, holds out a 
chapter, in which the authenticity of the tions, interspersed with the conclusions of “°P e that he ”® encouraged to pro¬ 
death-mask is questioned. To the informa- the essayist: one of the latter, which is not dao ® a .third volume, not only continuing 
tion there Given we mav add. on the remarkable for its noveltv. being thought the Beguter, but also giving appendices on 


Mr. Tomlinson’s leotares are not all so on the title- 
dull as those devoted to Beatrice. The first position. Ti 
three, on the Commentator, the Soribe, and wide reading 


on tne title-page, a “prize essay” com¬ 
position. The author gives evidence of 
wide reading and of a careful study of his 


the Printer, and the eighth, on Dante’s subject, but the work can hardly be de- J^ao^stop 01 wunam naxer (aiterwaros 
Bones and Portrait, are decidedly interest- scribed as a readable performance. This is Bishop of Bangor) in 1719, and ends with 
ing, and fully justify their reproduction to some extent due, of oourse, to the con- th® r’\ ard f^ Symons 111 
in book form. Some curious conclusions ditions under which it was written, the con- « about 640 P^£ 08 i so that 

arrived at by Prof. Welcker, of Halle, densation of so much material into a small ^ would, be idle to complain that the 
with regard to the alleged measurements space being unavoidable under the oiroum- B®ipster is not carried down to the present 
of Dante’s skull, are given in the eighth stances. The result is a patchwork of quota- t™ 10, Gardiner, however, holds out a 
chapter, in which the authenticity of the tions, interspersed with the conclusions of “°P e that he “f? b ® encouraged to pro- 
death-mask is questioned. To the informa- the essayist: one of the latter, which is not ~ ac ^, a .third volume, not only oontinuing 
tion there given we may add, on the remarkable for its novelty, being thought the Begister, but also giving appendices on 
authority of our moat eminent surgeon, that of sufficient importance to justify the use of the bul ~ n 8 8 > th® ®ndowments and estates, 
the depression of the nose, which is so italic type. Mr. Oelsner would do well to benefactors, servants, library, plate, and 
marked both in the masks and in the bronze recast hia essay into a more readable shape. P 1 ™ 108 '. .... . . . ... 

bust, and which one is apt to regard as a The material he has oollected is full of ^-he ei gbteenth century is not an uliu- 
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italic t; 


Mr. Oelsner would do well to 


recast Ms essay into a more readable shape. 


bnst, and which one is apt to regard as a The material he has oollected is fall of . - , . 

characteristic feature of Dante’s physi- interest, but it is offered at present in suiffi | “™“P® n0 ^ , ; t r ie J?“ l 
ognomy, is without doubt due to the pres- an ill-digested and indigestible mass that “ 
sure of the plaster during the process of the reader is repelled instead of beiog 
taking the cast. Prof. Welcker and others attracted. Mr. Oelsner might have paid 
have questioned the authenticity of the Dante the compliment of quoting him 
death-mask, on the ground that the art of correctly. There are two mistakes, molud- 
taking plaster easts from the face can hardly ing the omission of a word, in the extra 
have been known six hundred years ago. from the Convito on page 32 ; and there a 
This objection is easily disposed of, for the two inaccuracies in the deecription < 
subjoined passage from Pliny proves that Aristotle, ascribed to Dante, as “ tne lath 
the art is an anoient one, having been of Ml who know.” Let Mr. Oelsner r 
known to the Greeks and commonly prao- member that Dante has reserved a speci 
tised by them: compartment of his hell for falsifiers! 

“ Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipea Paget Toynbee. 

primus omnium expressit, oeraque in earn formam - - 

aw"** ?->ii 


Wadham, the tie with the south-weetern 
counties still remained, as also the aristo¬ 
cratic connexion. We notioe a long line of 
Wyndhams (one of whom became warden), 
who were of kin with the founder; but no 
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ing the omission of a word, in the extract k°. in £ tho translator of 

from the Convito on page 32 and there are Virgil. Medicine (owing to the existence 
two inaccuracies i£ the description of ot ? a y *®Uowships) has been well repre- 


two inaccuracies in tne description of 
Aristotle, ascribed to Dante, as “ tne father 
of all who know.” Let Mr. Oelsner re¬ 
member that Dante has reserved a special 
compartment of his hell for falsifiers! 

Paqbt Toynbee. 


Hioyonius, frater Lysippi, de qno diximus. Hie 
et similitadines reddere instituit; ante earn 

S nam pulcherrimas faeere stndebant. Idem et 

e eiguis effigies exprimere invenit. Orevitque 
res in tantnm, at nalla signs, statoaeve, sine 
argilla fierent. Quo apparet antiqniorem hanc 
foisse scientiam, qoam fondendi aeris ’’ (Hitt. 
Nat., XXXV. xliv.).* 


The Regitiere of Wadham College. Part II., 
from 1719 to 1871. Edited, with Bio¬ 
graphical Notes, by the Bev. B. B. 
Gardiner. (Bell.) 


sen ted, down to the present day. The bar 
is less prominent, though we observe the 
names of Obief Baron Bichards and Chief 
Justice Best (Lord Wjnford) — he of 
“ the great mind.” Among other names 
that emerge in Eoglish history are: James 
Harris, author of Hermee, and ancestor of 
the Earls of Malmesbury; Bobert Palk, 
who came up as a servitor in 1736 from 
Ashburton, which town he afterwards 
lived to represent in Parliament, having 


We congratulate Mr. Gardiner on having is the meantime acquired a fortune as 
finished the labour of love which be began Governor of Madras, and .having given 
ten years ago. Thanks to him, Wadham is his name to Palk’s Strait; Benjamin 
the fiist college, either at Oxford or Oam- Konnioott, the Hebrew scholar, another 


„ ’ ‘'I ..... the first college, either at Oxford or Oam- Kenmoott, the Hebrew scholar, another 

Mr. Tomlinson devotes hu ninth ohapter bridge, of which we can he said to possess a Devonshire servitor, who matriculated at 

to a somewhat ungenerous criticism of Gary s complete register iu print. While saying the mature age of twenty-eight, and 

translation of the Commedia, whioh he con- t big t we are far from depreciating the obtained his B.A. by a special decree of 

eiders greatly oyer-rated. Gary s version wor t 0 f Bloxam noon Magdalen and of Convocation; and John Bichardson, the 


aiders greauy over-rawu. wary's version work of Bloxam upon Magdalen and of 
may not be the ideal one, and the complaint Boa8e upon Exeter. Bat in both those oases 
that he has introduced pompous elabora- tho auth ^ M had a far more difficult task. The 
tions into the text is doubtless to some foundations are much older, and the early 

7 U ^r^ ed . ; . but “a 8pl .u of lt8 materials defective. Bloxam conceived his 
ccto, it still holds its ground as the repre- task on a more comprehensive scale, and did 
sen tative Ecglish transl ation, and deservedly not live to finish it. Nor is Boase’s work, 

• I am indebted to the President of Magdalen with ^ ^ wealth of historical information, 
College, Oxford, for this reference, as well as for *0 minute and detailed as that of Mr. 
one to Lncretios (It. 295-9). Gardiner. 


this, we are far from depreciating the obtained, nis x>.A. by a s|KM3iai decree oi 
work of Blox&m upon Magdalen and of Convocation; and Jobn Bichardson, the 
Boase upon Exeter. Bat in both those oases Persian and Arabic lexicographer, to wheae 
the authors had a far more difficult task. The work we are glad to find the college sub¬ 
foundations are much older, and tho early scribing. Kennicott became a fellow of 
materials defective. Bloxam conceived his Exeter and a Canon of Christ Ohuroh; and 
task on a more comprehensive scale, and did later on Wadham bred Eveleigii., proyoet 
not live to finish it. Nor is Boase’s work, ®f Oriel, and Parsons, master of Balliol. 
with all its wealth of historical information, Among miscellaneous matters, we may 
so minute and detailed as that of Mr. record that a scholar was removed from the 
Gardiner. [foundation, “for disaffection for wearing 
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such marks of distinction 25 June, 1758, 
and again at the late oounty election ”; and 
that a matriculant from Belfast was required 
to pay £60 caution money, as being born 
out of Great Britain. 

The nineteenth century at Wadham is 
almost coincident with the life of Benjamin 
Parson Symons, who entered in 1802, 
and survived— vixdum fracto vigore —until 
1878. A yet greater name is that of 
Bichard Bethel!, Lord Westbury, who 
matriculated when he was just turned four¬ 
teen, and whose pitta* towards his college is 
commemorated on a monument in the ante- 
chapel, while his bust (bequeathed by him¬ 
self) has been placed in the hall. But Mr. 
Gardiner honourably points out, in his In¬ 
troduction, that the modern glory of Wad- 
ham is due to the 

“group of teachers and scholars who went 
forth from its walls to be the first and most 
earnest exponents in England of the philosophy 
of Comte: a system whioh, whether accepted 
or rejected, has profoundly, and in many cases 
unsuspectedly, modified the direction of English 
thought.” 

Like other colleges, Wadham has had its 
ups and downs. At present, if we may judge 
from a combined estimate of the class-lists 
and the athletic records, it stands very high. 
But never again will it probably have snch 
another year as 1830, when three scholars 
were elected, of whom one, Bruncker, gained 
the Ireland while yet a schoolboy; another 
was Orlando Hyman, the stepson—we 
have always understood, though not here 
so stated—of the painter Haydon, and 
likewise Ireland scholar; while the third 
was the ill-starred Charles Badham, after¬ 
wards professor at Sydney, who is tradition¬ 
ally related to have been “sent down” 
because he would insist on publicly cor¬ 
recting his tutor in the lecture-room. 
Contemporary, or almost contemporary, 
with these were : Massie, another Ireland 
scholar, but more famous as president 
of the Union; Sir Joseph Arnould, a 
well-remembered judge at Bombay, who 
won the Newdigate with a poem, recited at 
the Duke of Wellington’s installation, which 
contained the lines— 

“ . . . whom a world could not subdue 
Bent to thy prowess, Chief of Waterloo ”; 

and Dean Church. Passing from intel¬ 
lectual distinctions, we may turn to the 
period from 1856 to 1863, when Wadham 
was seldom unrepresented in the University 
Eight. (Oddly enough, Mr. Gardiner en¬ 
tirely ignores the fame of John Thomas 
Thorley, one of the greatest strokes 
that Oxford has ever known, though he 
weighed little more than ten stone.) Or 
again, in quite modern times, Wadham can 
show a trio of travellers: Mr. David Ker, of 
Khiva celebrity; St. Leger Algernon Her¬ 
bert, who fell as a war-correspondent in the 
Sudan; and Mr. James Theodore Bent, 
second only to Prof. Petrie as a successful 
archaeologist. 

We have deliberately passed by many 
names that others will naturally associate 
with Wadham. But enough has been said 
to show that the college has always dis¬ 
played a character of its own. Its members 
have been conspicuous, not only for feeling, 


but for manifesting practically, loyalty to 
their foundation, we doubt whether any 
college can show a longer list of benefac¬ 
tions, continued down to our time. And, 
in return, the college has been careful to 
preserve the memory of its distingnished 
alumni, by recording their arms in the 
windows of the hall. This book of Mr. 
Gardiner’s is a complete record of all the 
alumni, whether distinguished or not. It 
appeals specially to Oxford men; but it will 
henoeforth have to be consulted by all who 
take an interest in English biography. 

Jas. 8 . Cotton. 


A Memoir of George Higinbotham. By 
Edward E. Morris. (Macmillans.) 
George Hioinbotham, late Ohief Justice of 
Victoria, was a remarkable man. Envy, 
the most anti-social of the vices, has been 
called a corner-stone of the Badical party. 
It was not so with Higinbotham. He 
measured others by himself, and this made 
him a democrat. Once at his table an 
officer was describing how his ship was 
overrun with rats—how he called in a rat¬ 
catcher, and how it was his belief that a few 
rats were left on board that there might be 
work for the rat-catcher at the end of the 
next voyage. “ Oh, do not say that,” said 
Higinbotham in a pained tone. “He 
means,” was the comment of one who 
knew him well, “ that he would not do it, 
if he were a rat-catcher.” In a young colony, 
money, in the almost complete absence of 
birth and education, exercises an over¬ 
whelming influence. Higinbotham actually 
despised money. Mr. Morris tells us that 
his phrase the “ wealthy lower orders ” has 
stuck like a burr. The aristocracy Higin¬ 
botham attacked were not the best, but the 
wealthiest, and their claim to rule the colony 
aroused his indignation. The two political 
questions into which Higinbotham threw 
the weight of his influence were resistance 
to interference by Downing-street, and to 
encroachments by the Legislative Council. 
His loyalty to the throne and the empire 
surprised some who confused his resistance 
to tne Colonial Office with resistance to the 
mother country. Although an Imperialist, 
he “saw no necessity for hurry in the 
matter of federation, and would consent 
to any postponement rather than see 
responsible government in the British sense 
weakened in the least by its adoption.” 

Himself a Saxon, as distinguished from a 
Celtic, Irishman he belongs to that band 
of Wellesleys and Lawrenoes who have 
rendered such matchless services to the 
empire. Like them he was a warm friend 
of Ireland, and therefore “strongly in favour 
of the Union and opposed to Home Buie.” 
He also disapproved of the means adopted 
by the followers of Mr. Parnell. Higin¬ 
botham was an optimist and naturally 
inolined to Socialism. Mr. Morris tells us 
that, although brought up on Mill’s Liberty , 
he finally left the Individualist camp as he 
hoped more for humanity from collective 
action. 

“He revelled in the fact of the growing 
solidarity of labour, which served to check¬ 
mate the grasping employer when he sought 
to call in the glutted wealth of one part of the 


world to aid him in crushing the rising tide oi 
working-class emancipation at another.” 

Higinbotham possessed the courage of 
his convictions. No Victorian is likely to 
forget the storm that was raised by the 
Chief Justice’s subscription of £50 towards 
the second of the great Australian strikes 
in 1890. Higinbotham rejoiced in the 
prosperity of the Australian workingman, 
and rightly or wrongly traced this to 
trades unionism. He regarded the demands 
of the united trades as “reasonable,” and 
therefore supported the strike with his 
purse and his reputation. 

Needless to say that Higinbotham’s was 
a religions nature. Mr. Morris well says 
that the character of his creed was of 
the simplest, and might be expressed in a 
single line—“ I believe in God the Esther 
Almighty.” His mind was as far removed 
from agnosticism as it was from sacerdota¬ 
lism. He was a man after Dr. Martineau’s 
own heart, and great was his veneration for 
that teacher in Israel. He was speaking of 
the comfort he derived from the hymn— 
“ Abide with Me.” “ Man,” he said, “is a 
poor helpless mortal. God is his Almighty 
Father, nis only refuge.” A friend once 
called on him, angry with a neighbour, 
and anxious to have the law on him. 
Higinbotham dissuaded him on prudential 
grounds, then putting his arm in his, said: 
"What would the Master have done?” 
Few men have ever lived as Higinbotham 
did as ever in his “ great taskmaster’s 
eye.” His life was never sullied by a base 
or even by an ungenerous action. Un¬ 
selfishness came naturally to him. It 
says much for our frail natures that so 
confirmed an altruist as George Higin¬ 
botham should have risen to high place 
among us. His liberality in almsgiving 
was “unbounded.” He once told Mr. 
Morris that he knew no other rule than 
“give to him that asketh thee.” When 
he bad chambers in Chancery-lane, his 
giving led to a continued stream of very 
undesirable persons up the staircase, so that 
a grand remonstrance from all the other 
tenants in the building was prepared in 
order to put a stop to his benevolence. His 
aversion to speaking against a man behind 
his back was a matter of common know¬ 
ledge. He carried his charity so far as to 
injure his sense of humour. He was a 
man of honour in the highest sense of 
the term. He would never use his legis¬ 
lator’s free pass on railways, unless he 
was travelling on public business. Once at 
Ballarat the court rose late on a Saturday,' 
and the Associate asked whether he should 
send and stop the train. “ Would they 
stop the train for any poor old woman who 
came up late?” replied the Ohief. “No, 
then they should not for me. My work is 
done, and I am not on duty now.” In the 
words of one of his friends, he was “ the 
highest type of intelligence and integrity 
yet vouchsafed to Australia.” 

George Higinbotham left a request that 
all his MS. books and papers (including 
his diaries) should be burnt witnout delay 
after his death. The wish was carried 
out to the letter, and his future biographer 
assisted at the auto-da-fe. We can sym¬ 
pathise with Mr. Morris in his feeling of 
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despair at taking part in such a function, 
ana yet may question whether this destruc¬ 
tion of material has in any sense lessened 
the value of his work. It is this heaping 
of Pelion on 0«sa, of diary upon diary, that 
makes many modern biographies so inordi¬ 
nately long, and so excruciatingly dull. A 
reviewer may at least express his gratitude 
to Mr. Morris for contenting himself with 
giving a life-like portrait of one man, and 
not attempting to construct a gallery of all 
his distinguished contemporaries. The half 
is better than the whole: one concise 
volume is preferable to three swollen with 
correspondence of but a temporary interest. 
We congratulate Mr. Morris on the admir¬ 
able manner in which he has performed 
what must have been to him a labour of 
love. Fortunate in many things, George 
Higinbotham has also been fortunate in 
his biographer. 

J. G. 0. Min chin. 


The Humour of Russia. Translated by E. 

L. Voynich. With an Introduction by 

Stepniak. (Walter Scott.) 

Many people in England will oonceive it a 
flat impossibility that the Bussians can 
boast of anything which can be called 
humour. Bat this is owing simply to the 
fact that, even at the present day, in spite of 
all the talk about Turgueniev, Dostoyevsky, 
and Tolstoi, Bnssian literature is so little 
understood among us. We think there is 
much truth in the remark of Stepniak, 
in the preface which he has added to this 
work, that there is something in Bnssian 
humour which reminds us forcibly of 
English. Humour is that delicate sense 
of the inconsistencies, absurdities, if 
you will, of life which results from the 
contrast of the great destinies of man with 
the petty and ignominious environments 
of his everyday life. It has its tearful 
and melancholy side; a profound, pathetic 
commiseration alternating with kindly 
laughter. Hence its existence among the 
Bussians —a tender-hearted people, with 
abundant inclination to melancholy. 

In two Bussian authors a rich vein of 
humour is conspicuous; but both are com¬ 
paratively unknown in this country—we 
mean Gogol and Stchedrin. Some years 
ago “ The Dead Souls ” of the former was 
translated into Eoglish. So far as we 
have examined the version, it is poorly 
executed—translated into clumsy English 
with the frequent omission of passages. Of 
“The Inspector,” a clever comedy by the 
same author, two good versions are in 
the Held. When we come to Stchedrin, 
to use the nom de guerre under which M. 
Saltykov wrote, the case is worse. We 
have on our shelves a book entitled 
Tchinovnicks (sic), in which a Mr. 
Frederio Aston translated some of the 
Sketches of Provincial Life by this author in 
1861. The version is a creditable one, sofar 
as it goes ; but it made no impression on the 
public. Bussian subjects were not in the 
air at that period; still, Mr. Aston deserves 
credit for having been before his time. 

The humour of Gogol is inconceivably rich, 
but of course a great deal of it is untrans¬ 
latable. It evaporates in the transference, 


and beoomee, to use Macaulay’s often cited 
metaphor, like decanted champagne. There 
is the most genuine humour mixed with its 
attendant pathos in the story of the poor 
clerk and his cloak. He reminds us of 
Tom Pinch in Dickens. How absurd, too, 
are the adventures of the hypocritical 
Tchitchakov in “The Dead Souls,” a 
novel which oontains one of the most ap¬ 
palling pictures of a miser ever painted. 
The genius of Gogol resembles that of 
Diokens in a wonderful way: the same 
power of gradually bringing to the surface 
the comio traits of a man’s character, the 
same skill in putting him into droll and 
incompatible situations, which make us 
realise the grotesque and seamy side of life. 
But any notion of Gogol copying from 
Dickens would be a chronological impossi¬ 
bility. The first part of “ The Dead Souls ” 
appeared in 1842, when Diokens had only 

i 'ust begun to make himself known in 
England, and had certainly never been 
heard of in Bussia. 

But we must turn at once to Mme. 
Voynich’s book, which contains a good 
selection. We are glad to have “The 
Madman’s Diary ” from Gogol, which 
has always struck us as one of his most 
forcible sketches: that of the poor clerk 
who falls in love with the daughter of his 
official superior, and ends by being taken 
to a madhouse. Here the novelist has an 
opportunity of satirising bureaucratic life, 
which he has done so copiously in “The 
Dead Souls” and, again, in the story of 
the cloak. In the latter, he describes how 
the poor tchinovnik was occupied from 
morning till night in copying the same 
papers over and over again, and how he 
had a habit of making certain grimaoee 
when he wrote oertain letters. ‘ ‘ Marriage,’ ’ 
also by the same author, which is included 
in this volume, gives a wonderfully quaint 
picture of the Bussian middle classes. Of 
course, it is right to translate a specimen 
from A. Ostrovsky, who is the Bussian 
writer of comedies par excellence. No man 
has portrayed in such vivid colours the 
habits of the Muzhik. Whether English 
readers can appreciate the “seventeenth- 
century letter from Ems ” we are unable to 
say. We are afraid that they must be 
better acquainted than they are likely to be 
with the prejudices of the Bussians of the 
time of the Emperor Alexis. No doubt, 
the writer had in his mind some of 
the stories which are narrated about the 
Bussian ambassadors to the court of 
Louis XIV. What a pity that one of them 
did not tell us what he thought of the 
Amphitryon of Molidre, and how the great 
comedian acted in it; for we know from 
State papers that on a certain occasion the 
ambassador witnessed that play. “The 
Eagle as Meoaenas,” by Stchedrin, re¬ 
minds us in some respects of Krilov. 
We are glad also that there are some 
extracts from Glyeb Uspensky, who now 
enjoys a great reputation in Bussia. 
Dostoyevsky is so well known that he does 
not require any introduction; but of course 
his genius cannot be “sampled” by the 
extract given in this book. There is more 
of tears than laughter in the writings of 
Dostoyevsky. We do not find fault with 


Stepniak for giving us something of 
his own. This is in accordance with 
the time-honoured custom that allows, for 
example, a man who makes a selection of 
poems to put in one of his own pieces. 

On the whole the choice of extracts is 
good; if the editor had found space for 
any poems—and there are some humorous 
poems in Bussian—we feel sure that she 
would have inserted the verses of Nekrasov, 
which have for title, “ What the old woman 
thinks about when she cannot deep.” The 
work, we must add, is ornamented with 
some very spirited illustrations, which add 
considerably to its attraction. The transla¬ 
tions are very accurate, so far as we have 
examined them. The preface of Step¬ 
niak is sensible. He has good reason for 
praising his native language, when he says, 
“ The unique flexibility, richness, and free¬ 
dom of the Bussian iaiom allow those few 
who have got the mastery over it to obtain 
with it wonderful effects.” 

W. B. Mobfill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Transitions. By the Author of “A Super¬ 
fluous Woman.” (Heinemann.) 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe. By Joseph 
Hatton. (Hutchinson.) 

They call it Love. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Newly Fashioned. By Margaret Gross. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Olympia's Journal. By H. S. Holnut. 
(Bell.) 

Llanartro. By Mrs. Fred. Beynolds. (Gay 
& Bird.) 

With Feet of Clay. By Alice M. Dale. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Lady Maud. By Beatrix Brandon. (Digby, 
Long & Go.) 

Admirers of A Superfluous Woman will be 
somewhat disappointed with Transitions. It 
is not sensuous or “ problematical ” enough 
by half: not nearly so full as it ought to 
be of 

“ that oentury siokneaa coincident to a period 
of Transition whioh touohes even stem and 
acquiescent minds, when resigning their warm 
nests of the past, and whioh mounts to panic 
and olamour in the coarser natures of common 
unbelievers, who are unable in the momentary 
twilight to oonoeive of the ohanging future 
save as the offspring of devils and of fools.” 

To tell the plain truth, Transitions is rather 
commonplace in plot, incident, and char¬ 
acter. One feels quite sure, when one has 
read the eighth page, and finds Miss Honors 
Kemball, of Girton, beholding in imagina¬ 
tion the figure of a man of middle height 
and square-set form, wearing the modern 
academio cap and gown, and advancing to 
offer her congratulations on having obtained 
a first class, that in spite of her willin gness, 
expressed very freely at the beginning of 
her history, to oonfront Erasmus, she will, 
after three hundred odd pages, say to the 
man of middle height, “ I have a great need 
of love, Leslie,” with a grave and lovely 
smile. This she does; and, somehow, what 
is meant to be a terribly earnest book, ends 
in farcical comedy. There are, of course, 
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“ questions ” in it: the book is, indeed, full 
of Socialists like the poor, rather muddle- 
headed Rector, who is Honora’s father, 
Paul Sheridan, the successful political 
agitator, and the excitable, innocent, and, 
indeed, a trifle too simple Lucilla, and the 
fierce anarchist who makes mad love to 
Lucilla, as did Sydney Smith’s “amorous 
Gaul” (on paper) to Mrs. Plymley. But 
the book has not the fire of its predecessor, 
and, indeed, is decidedly amateurish. 

The Banishment of Jessop Blythe is a very 
creditable and conscientious performance of 
the now old “modern melodrama” sort. 
A pretty, spirited girl, a love-stricken young 
man of “quite the gentleman” type, a 
murderous idiot, a wealthy exile found dead 
in his bed, a fiery and disappointed young 
lover who is forced into homicide, and is 
accused, upon what appears good evidence, 
of murder—here we have excellent materials 
for a romance. And Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
being an expert in this sort of thing, makes 
very nearly the most of them. His book, too, 
is really an excellent guide to Derby and 
the Peak. Nor should it be necessary at 
this time of day to say that Mr. Hatton is 
an adept in breezy, almost rollicking 
English, like the description of “ those 
nondesoript Englishmen who never seek to 
make up their minds what they will do 
with their lives,” from which we learn that 
these young gentlemen 

" have inherited money sometimes from shop¬ 
keeping, now and then from estates associated 
with honourable and historio names, once in 
a way from parents of humble origin, who 
have given their sons sufficient education to 
unfit them for counting-houses.” 

Mr. Hatton’s portrait of Geoffrey Lath- 
kill—as one of the very “ straightest ” 
of these nondescript Englishmen, who 
falls in love with Adser Blythe, the toler¬ 
ably “ humble ” but almost intolerably 
spirited daughter of the exiled Jessop, 
and thinks of nothing but marriage—is 
excellent; nor can any fault be found with 
Adser, or the young and impetuous Welsh¬ 
man Tregarron, or her brutal uncle, Stephen. 
There is some fighting in the book—at the 
commencement and at the end—but it is 
mostly of the “ good old English ” sort, and 
it is well managed. Mr. Hatton does not 
introduce to his readers’ notice too many of 
the problems of the day: such as he does 
introduce are innocent and political. 

There is no doubt whatever that Mr. F. 
Frankfort Moore is decidedly dever, and 
that his new story, They call it Love , is very 
amusing, even in its most farcical passages. 
But it is marred, if not utterly spoiled, by 
the presence, and the intolerable slang, of 
Miss Imogene Q. Larkspur, with her “ I’m 
corresponding with the Sardanapiilus City 
Clarion— the brainiest organ in our State— 
and I opine that it would boom the pro¬ 
fessor over to the Pacific slope, if I was to 
give three-quarters of a column of flare-up 
heads in front of a descriptive pax of the 
professor at work.” A little of Mark Twain 
is not at all to be objected to, and is, per¬ 
haps, inevitable in a story which deals to 
any extent with Transatlantic character: a 
superfluity, however, palls. But Lily Oosway 
and her portentous father, and her rebellion 


against what seemed to be her academic 
destiny, and even Willie Passmore are 
“go&ifun” beyond all question. Minna 
Tmbot and Oswald Clifford, too, are a 
fairly presentable pair of lovers, or, at any 
rate, would be if one were absolutely 
certain that Mr. Moore was not laughing 
at them all the while. There is far too 
much of effort in They call it Love. Con¬ 
densed and dramatised, it might do very 
well on the hoards as a comedy of the 
“ Charley’s Aunt ” type and calibre. 

There is in Newly Fashioned a good deal 
of ability of the plot-manufacturing sort— 
although the story need not have been dis¬ 
tended to two volumes—and the tone is 
modern throughout. But it is somewhat 
marred by the introduction of unnecessary 
characters, who have little or nothing to do 
with the action of the story—such as 
Wallace, the ill-tempered, morbid-minded 
pedant of a schoolmaster—and also by the 
oonfused close of the second volume, whioh 
may be a tragedy, but which, for anything 
that is clearly stated, may be sentimental 
comedy. Beatrice, the heroine, gives the 
title to the book, and undoubtedly she is 
original. Pretty, desperate girls have before 
now committed thefts both in fiotion and in 
real life. But Beatrice probably stands alone 
in umpiring a man with love—for the senti¬ 
ment which Jim Fyffe feels for her is some¬ 
thing more than pity—simply because he 
believes her to be innocent of a crime for 
which she is tried. Beatrice’s married life, 
too, is very well managed, and the growth 
of her love for her husband whioh compels 
her confession is the most striking feature 
of an original plot. 

Olympia's Journal is a tolerably well 
written and, in most respects, “ thorough ” 
study in introspection. That is to say, it is 
a story in which impulse is everything, and 
Duty (in the old Wordsworthian sense) is 
nothing. The writer of the Journal is 
certainly as modern as she well can be. She 
is twenty-five years of age, and a widow. Her 
name was Olympia Colville Daw, and she 
belongs to a “ good old family which counts 
for something on the moors.” She has a 
“ cosmopolitan ” education, and “ longs for 
distinction as an author.” And so she 
enters into marriage with a man whom 
she can neither love, honour, nor obey, but 
who, from the singularity of his character 
and life, appears to be “ a desirable object 
for a psychological study.” In “ sacrificing 
herself to her calling,” she believes she is 
performing a meritorious action. But she 
forgets she is sacrificing poor George also, 
ana so we find her gmlty of the (modem) 
unladylike action of feeling remorse for 
what she has done. As a matter of fact, 
Olympia’s Journal is a study in feminine 
cruelty. For George Braitnwaite, whom 
Olympia marries, is, in all important respects, 
very much superior to herself. Her literary 
pretensions are at best but affectations, 
while he, if a trifle slangy and vulgarly well- 
fed, is at all events genuine and courageous, 
as his death shows. Altogether, being 
neither fish nor fowl, Olympia’s Journal 
must be regarded as a failure, except in the 
one not unimportant respect of simplicity 
of style 


There is not the ghost of a “ problem,” 
and hardly even the germ of a plot in 
Llanartro, whioh is, indeed, a Welsh 
“idyll,” in the old “sweet simplicity” 
sense. A pretty girl with a pretty nature, 
a strange name, and a turn for art, two 
loyal rivals in love, and an accident in¬ 
volving the saving of tike two most precious 
lives in the book — this is really aU. 
The self-sacrifioing Hugh, and the manly 
Lawrence, and the sweet Inez with hew 
easel, her lovers, and finally her child, 
and poor but happy Auntie Grade, go to 
the making of just such a picture of life as 
might be expected in a boarding-school 
exercise in composition. 

With Feet of Clay is rather too full of 
characters deserving this description. There 
is the hero-scoundrel, for example, Julian, 
who becomes Lord Erlingford. There is 
the beautiful and vindictive heroine, Evelyn 
Oonway, who is within an aoe of becoming 
Lady Erlingford—at least in name. Ana 
then the folk who have not feet of day 
appear to have legs of wood. Decidedly 
wooden-legged, at all events, are Dux ward 
Leicester, who ought to have been Julian’s 
successful rival, and patient, spiritless Lucy 
Mostyn. For a woman, too, who goes 
through endless trials, in more senses than 
one, Bertha, Julian’s wife in spite of him, 
and in spite ultimately even of herself, is 
rather a poor creature. Finally the worm 
turns; Bertha breaks out upon Julian 
when he informs her that, being his 
deceased wife’s sister, she cannot be his 
wife in England, and tells him: “ Then at 
last you let me know you for what you 
really are—a traitor in everything ! a 
deliberate villain! a pitiful, dishonourable 
coward! ” But here, as indeed all through 
her part, she overdoes matters. She ought 
to have seen from the first that her husband 
was neither a very good nor a very bad 
man, but only a weakling. 

Lady Maud was hardly worth printing. 
The weak husband, the bad wife, and the 
unscrupulous paramour, have done duty 
so often in second - rate novels, that 
Miss Brandon might have spared us the 
reproduction of them unlovely characteristics 
—more especially as she has not supplied 
them with any redeeming, or even novel, 
features. The story oontains, however, one 
horror over and above those which are 
generally to be found in a book of this 
kind. The wicked Lady Maud has her 
wicked way. She gets rid of her drunken, 
half-idiotic husband by getting him burned, 
and then she marries her paramour—Dr. 
Morgan. But surely it is going a little too far 
to make the result of this union not only 
an idiot, but Lady Maud’s “ late husband’s 
image”! If the horrors in Lady Maui 
are somewhat out of the oommon, the 
sarcasm, unfortunately, is not. The curate 
—“ so thin, so pale, so bilious—no, no! so 
ascetic ”—who “ sings like an angel and, in 
his surplioe, looks,” Miss Tomlinson says, 
“ like an archangel,” and who is so much 
of a “ladies’ pet” that “they are con¬ 
stantly working something for him,” has 
been so much in evidence of late years that 
even a literary beginner might have let him 
alone. William Wallaqb. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

“ Cambridge Bible fob Schools and Col¬ 
leges.” —The Book of Ptahne. With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, 
D.D. VoLII. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
There are various ways of treating a book like 
the Psalter, none of which can be said to be 
unworthy of a scholar. It may, first of all, 
be handled like any other book in an ancient 
Semitic language: its origin and date, its text 
and the exegesis of the text, may be treated 
with cold impartiality, from a strictly historical 
point of view. It is also possible to aim at 
combining the historical point of view with 
a genial regard to the fact that the Psalter has 
been, and is, a source of inward strength to 
those who are fighting the battle of life under 
difficulties. To do this with some degree of 
success requires a certain degree of suspense in 
the roost debateable parts of the higher criti¬ 
cism. On textual and exegetioal questions, 
however, considerably more freedom of handling 
is, without unduly frightening the student, 
possible. Thirdly, in all points, whether of the 
higher critioism or of textual criticism or of 
exegesis, the expositor may work with his hand 
as it were constantly on the pulse of the ordi¬ 
nary orthodox student, who has emerged but 
a little way from the cave of Oiant Tradition, 
and form his judgments in anxious sympathy 
with this truly important person. The third 
is the course adopted by Prof. Kirkpatrick, 
whom no one would take for an advanced 
critic, but whose geniality, accuracy of state¬ 
ment (so far as this is not affeoted by oritioal 
insight), and literary ability, deserve the highest 
praise. We have already notioed the first 
volume of his work, and similar criticisms may 
be made on the present instalment. It would, 
however, have been difficult in suoh a series as 
the “ School and College Bible ” to produoe any¬ 
thing that would be thoroughly satisfactory from 
any high oritioal point of view. The retention of 
the frequel tly misleading Authorised Version 
is of itself a serious impediment to textual and 
exegetical progress; and, in questions of the 
higher criticism, the choice lay between re¬ 
serving a large number of points for treatment 
in some purely critical work, and determining 
these points in a sense which would be oon- 
genial to the more enlightened section of 
orthodox Anglican students.- The literary form 
both of the introductions and of the notes is 
exoellent, and is likely enough to blind some 
readers to the timidity and superficiality of the 
oriticism. Effective use is made of the best 
recent popular and educational works; and due 
notice is taken of the excellent work of Bishop 
Perowne, who ably represented a moderate 
and genial compromise between orthodoxy and 
criticism in days when even slight critical 
heterodoxy might injure a man’s prospects of 
advancement. The philological scholarship is, 
so far as one can judge, sufficient for the self- 
denying object of this series. Once (on 
Ps. xln. 10) Prof. Kirkpatrick is even bolder 
than we should have expected (accepting Baeth- 
gen’s 'agildth, a hypothetical worn suggested 
by LXX.) Here is a characteristic specimen 
of the author’s introductions. Speaking of the 
traditional theory of the authorship of Ps. 11., 
he says: 

“Its general appropriateness cannot be denied. 
Where, save in a character like that of David, 
uniting the strongest contrasts, capable of the 
highest virtues and the lowest fall, could we find 
such a combination of the deepest guilt with the 
most profound penitence P David had been en¬ 
dowed with the spirit of Jehovah (1 Sun. xri. 18; 

2 Sam. xxiii. 2); he had received the promise that 
his house should be established for ever before 
Jehovah (2 Sam. vii. 15, IS). Might he not well 
fear lest the fate of Saul should be his fate; (est, 
like Saul, he should be deprived of the Spirit of 
God, and deposed from his high position of 1 


privilege P But it was just this capacity for 
repentance and trust in the abundance of God’s 
mercy which dis tin gu i s h ed him from Saul, and 
made it possible for him with all his faults to be 
oalled 1 the man after God’s own heart.’ 

“ The authorship and date and original inten¬ 
tion [of the psalm] are however questions of minor 
importance, compared with its profound appro¬ 
priateness as the voice of the penitent soul in all 
ages. One generation after another has found by 
experience that its words ‘ fit into every fold of the 
human heart,’ and supply them with language 
which the revelation of the Gospel has not super¬ 
seded, but only deepened in meaning. If any 
proof of its inspiration is needed, it is to be found 
here (Bom. viii. 26). 

“A strange testimony to its power is given in 
the story that Voltaire began to parody it, but 
when he reached ver. 10 was so overcome with alarm 
that he desisted from his profane attempt.’’ 

And here are two specimens of the annotations. 
The first is on Ps. 1. 4, “ He shall call to the 
heavens from above.” 

“Heaven and earth, the whole world of nature, 
are summoned to be witnesses of the judgment 
for they are far older than man, and have watbhec 
the whole course of Israel’s history Up. Dent. iv. 
26, 32; xxxi. 28; xxxil. 1; Isa. i. 2; Mio. i. 2; 
vi. 1, 2). The poetical idea finds a strange equiva¬ 
lent in the conception of modem science that every 
action is recorded by a corresponding physical 
change, to that Nature is in truth a witness to the 
actions of men.” 

The seoond is on Ps. Ixxxiv. 9, “ Look upon 
the faoeof thine anointed.” 

“ Graciously accept him. But who is meant by 
‘ thine anointed ’? Is it the king, the high priest, 
or the people ? . . . The most natural explanation 
is that the king is meant. Nor is the prayer out 
of place. The welfare of the nation was bound up 
with the welfare of the king. And if the king was 
one who, like Hezekiah or Josaiah, had effected a 
great reformation, the Psalmist might well feel 
that the religious privileges which he prized de¬ 
pended upon the continuance of the king’s life.” 

We heartily commend this work to those who 
are in need of a careful though slightly pro¬ 
visional handbook to the Psalter. 

“The Exfositoe’s Bible.”— The Book of 
Ezekiel. By Prof. John Skinner. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) In the olden days when the great 
Dominican preacher Savonarola, as we are 
told, knew the whole Bible by heart, suoh 
works as the present were superfluous. Now, 
however, when the Bible has become an 
object of historical investiation, and laymen 
are finding out that there is a gulf between 
the real knowledge of sober historical 
critics and the supposed knowledge of our 
ordinary preachers, it becomes necessary to 
hold out a helping hand to those of the latter 
who would gladly be not less edifying, but 
much more solid, in their Bible teaching. Suoh, 
we suppose, is the objeot of the series called 
the “ Expositor’s Bible,” though the demand for 
scholars who are also preachers, and therefore 
understand the situation, being still so much in 
excess of the supply, it need not surprise us 
that the volumes of the series are of unequal 
merit. We have, for instance, an unfortunate 
failure in the Genesis volume, and a near 
approach to a suocess in the two volumes on 
Isaiah. The present volume is not brilliant, but 
in a high degree serviceable; and it may be 
questioned whether, when taken in combination 
with Davidson’s very satisfactory handbook to 
Ezekiel in the ‘ ‘ Cambridge Bible, ’ ’ the prophecies 
of Ezekiel are not now about as intelligible 
as they can be made, from the point of view of 
the pulpit, and not merely of the study. Mr. 
Skinner is a good scholar (see his translation of 
the dirge in Ezekiel xix. 2-9). He expresses 
obligations to commentaries of various schools; 
but it is easy to see that his affinities are 
closest to that peculiar type of purified and recti¬ 
fied criticism which oertainly meets one of the 


cravings of the orthodox Protestant churches, 
and is identified with the respected name of 
Prof. A. B. Davidson. There is no harder book 
for a preacher to deal with than Ezekiel; and 
we suspect that, but for Prof. Davidson’s most 
useful eduoational work, Mr. Skinner’s task 
would have been almost too much for him. If 
we may be allowed a criticism, however, it will 
be the opposite one to that we ventured to 
make on Prof. G. A. Smith’s Itaiali —viz., 
that there are not enough homiletical sug¬ 
gestions. The book is, therefore, less of a 
direct pulpit-aid than busy preachers will like. 
On the other hand, since study must precede all 
Bible-teaching, whether in or out of the 
pulpit, it is really more important to the 
ordinary student than even such a brilliant 
performance as Prof. G. A. Smith’s Itaiah, 
which contains so much that is. by no means 
the direct outoome of the prophet’s ideas, and 
which omits so much that a student would 
regard as indispensable for the due comprehen¬ 
sion of the Prophet. We notice with pleasure 
the pains Mr. Skinner has taken to throw some 
rays of light on the prophecies respecting 
Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion of Egypt, for on 
this point Prof .Davidson’s handbook is woefully 
deficient. But there is a want of courage 
(p. 283) in his way of describing the relation 
between Ezekiel’s prophecy and the facts (so 
far as these are at present known) of history, 
which shows that the iron of uie orthodox 
domination has entered into the author’s soul. 
The excuse for this, and all shortcomings, will 
be in the suooess of the book among preachers, 
which we heartily desire. Only, in order to 
take up suoh a book as Ezekiel in the pulpit, a 
preliminary acquaintance with the history of 
Israelitish religion is required, such as few 
preachers appear to possess. That is what we 
want most for our preachers and our teaohers— 
both an elementary and an advanced history of 
the people and the religion of Israel. How 
long will it be before this crying need of our 
schools and ohurches is supplied f 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that Mr. S. Arthur Strong, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
by the Duke of Devonshire to be librarian at 
Chatsworth—a post whioh was held to the day 
of his death by Sir James Laoaita, the Italian 
senator. The chief importance of this library 
is, of course, due to the unique collection of 
Elizabethan plays which were acquired in the 
early put of the century by John Payne 
Collier; but it is also interesting to remember 
that Hobbes aoted as librarian to the Earl of 
Devonshire of his day. 

Canon Isaac Taylob has been elected a 
member of the American Philosophical Society, 
whioh was founded in oolonial days (in 1743), 
and oooupies somewhat the same position as 
the Boyal Society does here. 

Mb. Herbert Spencer will contribute an 
article, entitled “ Mr. Balfour’s Dialectics,” to 
the June number of the Fortnightly -Review. 

Mb. Henry T. Wharton has just passed 
for press a third edition of his Sappho, which<' 
has been out of print for some years. As in 
the case of the seoond edition, the Greek type 
used has bear specially lent by the government 
press at Berlin. As a third illustration, there 
will now be given a photogravure reproduction 
of a picture of Mitylene by Clarkson Stanfield. 
The English translations have been consider¬ 
ably augmented, and will include Sir Biohajd 
Burton’s version of Catullus’ ode to Lesbia. 
The bibliography also has been much expanded. 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley has made a design for 
the cover, consisting merely of a Greek lyre, 
with the letter V for a subsidiary decoration. 
The book will this time be published by Mr. _ 
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John Lone, and may be expected in the course 
of next month. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
work by the late Dean Church, entitled The 
Beginning of the Middle Agee. 

Mb. John Murray will publish shortly 
Four Humourists of the Nineteenth Century, by 
Mr. W. S. Lilly, revised and enlarged from the 
lectures whioh he recently delivered at the 
Royal Institution. The four are Diokens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Carlyle, who are 
treated respectively as democrat, philosopher, 
poet, and prophet. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the 
press a volume of Thoughts from the Writings 
of Richard Jefferies, selected by Mr. H. 8. 
Hoole Waylen. 

Mr. Bernard Quarttch has nearly ready 
for issue, uniform with the “ Sam Library,’’ 
Natural History Lore and Legend, by Mr. F. 
Edward Hulme, consisting of legendary beliefs 
in natural history gathered from divers authori¬ 
ties, ancient and mediaeval, of various degrees 
of reliability. The book will be illustrated 
with twenty-nine cuts of monsters. 

The next volume in the “ Cambridge His¬ 
torical Series,” published by the University 
Press, will be The Australian Colonies, from 
their foundation to the year 1893, by Prof. 
E. Jenks, of University College, Liverpool, 
formerly dean of the faculty of law at Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Prof. S. R. Driver has now completed his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, being the first 
volume of the “International Critical Com¬ 
mentary ” series, under the editorship of Prof. 
Driver himself, Dr. Plummer, and Dr. Briggs. 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, hope to 
publish it next month. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
shortly, in their theologioal series, The Intro¬ 
duction to the Articles, which has been long 
promised. It has been edited by Canon 
Maclear, Warden, and the Rev. W. W. 
Williams, Fellow, of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury. Like the Introduction to the Creeds, 
it is furnished with copious notes illustrating the 
statements of the text, and with references to 
larger standard works. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will issue imme¬ 
diately a fine paper edition of M. Zola’s master¬ 
piece, Une Page d’Amour, which has been 
translated by Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly under 
the title of A Love Episode, with about one 
hundred illustrations by M. F. Thevenot. 

Mr. William Tibebuck’s new novel, Miss 
Grace of All Souls, will be published here and 
in America next autumn, instead of this spring, 
as previously announced. 

Mr. George Barlow’s novel, Woman 
Regained; a Story of Artistic Life, will be 
issued, in one volume, almost immediately by 
the Roxburgh Press. 

The Tower Publishing Company will 
publish this week Mr. George Griffith’s new 
story, The Outlaws of the Air. 

Messrs. P. S. King & Son will publish 
next week the second volume of the Transac¬ 
tions of the National Liberal Club Political 
Economy Cirde, edited by Mr. J. H. Levy. 
Among the papers included are the following: 
“The Eoonomic Effects of an Eight Hours’ 
Day for Coal Miners,” by Dr. J. E. 0. Munro ; 
“ Value,” by Mr. E. Belfort Bax ; “ Agricul¬ 
tural Distress and its Remedies,” by Mr. 
William E. Bear; “The Eoonomio Effects of 
Market Rights and Tolls on our Internal 
Trade and on Agriculture,” by Mr. William A. 
Casson; “ The Distribution of Real Property in 
France,” by M. Yves Guyot; “ Some Economic 
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and Commercial Aspects of the Land Question,” 
by Mr. Roger C. Richards; and the 
“ Monetary Situation,” by Prof. H. S. 
Foxwell. 

The Burrows Brothers Company, of 
Cleveland, announces for publication in the 
autumn a reprint of the rare Oramoisy and 
other original editions of the “Jesuit Rela¬ 
tions,” with an English translation page for 
page (the first complete translation that has 
ever been made), and illustrated with fac¬ 
similes of each of the title-pages, and repro¬ 
ductions of all the maps and plates in the original 
Relations. In addition to the translation, the 
entire work will be carefully and completely 
indexed, and accompanied with many annota¬ 
tions, notes, bibliography, &c. It is expeoted 
to be completed in about sixty volumes of 300 
pages each, to be issued at the rate of one 
volume a month. The edition will be limited, 
probably to 750 copies. 

The June number of Blackwood's will 
contain an artide on the Cottonian collection of 
MSS. (now in the British Museum), and on the 
life of Sir Robert Cotton, their collector; also a 
short story by the author of “ Mona Maolean.” 

On Saturday next Prof. Edward Dowden, of 
Dublin, will begin a oourse of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution, on “ Elizabethan Literature,” 
dealing with the masque and the pastoral. 

At the monthly meeting of the Irish literary 
Society, to be held on Wednesday nelt at the 
Caledonian Hotel, Adelphi-terraoe, Dr. Siger- 
son, of Dublin, will read a paper on “The 
Danes in Ireland.” We believe that Dr. 
Sigerson is himself—as his name, indeed, 
implies—an Irishman of Scandinavian descent. 

A meeting of the English Goethe Society is 
to be held on Wednesday next in the galleries 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, when 
Mr. R. C. Gann - Lippincott will read a 
paper on “ Goethe’s Theory of Colour,” with 
experiments. 

The very small prices fetched by first edi¬ 
tions of some of our famous poets was illus¬ 
trated—as was also the somewhat more 
important prices fetched by some modem 
novelists—at the sale, last week, of the stock 
amassed by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John 
Lane, before they dissolved their partnership. 
Ten first issues of the late Laureate’s books are 
stated to have gone for four shillings; while 
sixteen first editions of Mr. Swinburne realised 
a couple of guineas. A dozen of Mr. George 
Meredith’s books—in all, thirty-three volumes 
—fetched £9. Another lot, not quite so big, 
fetched £4. A set of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
books — thirty-two volumes in all — from 
Desperate Remedies to Tess, realised £9 5s.; 
another set, of thirty volumes, £7. The M.S. 
(not in very good condition) of the greater 
part, but not quite all, of Mr. Hardy’s Pair 
of Blue Eyes fetched a couple of pounds. With 
it were several letters (to Mr. Tinsley, the 
publisher) which were described as Laving 
reference to A Pair of Blue Eyes. But this 
must have been an oversight on the part of the 
cataloguer, as at least one or two of the letters 
were written in 1871, and can only have 
referred to Desperate Remedies (Mr. Hardy’s 
first story), or, it may be, to his second, Under 
the Greenwood Tree. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Acton proposes to deliver his inau¬ 
gural lecture, as regius professor of history at 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, June 11, the day 
before that fixed for the recitation of prize 
exercises. 

In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
a decree will be proposed, authorising 


the grant of £25 to Mr. G. B. Grundy, 
of Brasenose, to assist him in investigating 
the island of Sphacteria and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. As the first Oxford geographical 
student, Mr. Grundy made an elaborate survey 
of the site of Plataea, which was published 
last year by the Royal Geographical Sooiety. 
In Congregation, on the same day, a statute 
will be promulgated, relieving the regius 
professor of history from the regulations im¬ 
posed by the Commissioners, in consideration 
of the fact that the emoluments of the chair do 
not exoeed £600 a year. 

Mr. H. F. Baker, of St. John’s, has been 
appointed university lecturer in mathematics at 
Cambridge for a term of five years. 

Two memorials have been presented to the 
hebdomadal council at Oxford, asking for 
official recognition for resident women students. 
One, signed by 123 members of Convocation, 
advocates their being admitted to the degree 
of B. A.; the other, with 23 signatures, suggests 
only that they should receive a diploma. 

At Oxford, last Thursday, Mr. H. O. Wake- 
man was elected a member of the hebdomadal 
council, by 129 votes, as against 115 votes for 
Mr. A. Sidgwick; and Prof. By water was 
elected a delegate of the common university 
fund, by 106 votes, as against 78 votes for 
Prof. Case. Both vacancies were caused by 
the death of Alfred Robinson. In Congrega¬ 
tion, on Tuesday of this week, the preamble of 
the statute constituting anthropology a special 
subject in the honour school of natural saienoe 
was approved by a majority of 25 votes to 16. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Corpus Ghristi 
professor of jurisprudence at Oxford, announces 
a public lecture for next Wednesday on 
“ Justice according to Law.” 

A meeting of graduates in divinity, and 
other graduates interested in theologioal 
studies, will be held in the Library of the 
Divinity School at Cambridge on Monday- 
next, when a paper will be read by Mr. F. 0. 
Burkitt on “ The Old Latin Version, with 
special reference to the Latin Texts of the 
Gospels.” 


The following is the Latin speech delivered 
by the Public Orator (Dr. Sandys) in presenting 
Mr. Francis Galton Sox the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Science at Cambridge on May 16: 


“Sedes olim sibi notes hodie revisit alumnus 
noster, qui flumine Nilo quondam explorato, et 
Africa Austral! postea perlustrate, velut alter 
Mercuries omnium qui inter loca deserta et 
inhospita peregrinantur adiutor et patronus 
egregius exstitit. Idem, velut alter Aeolus, etiam 
ipso* ventos caelique tempestates suae provindae 
audacter adiunxit. Hodie vero Academies nemora 
nuper procellis nimium vexata non sine misericordia 
contemplatus, e frondibus nos trie caducis capiti tarn' 
venerabili coronam diu debitam imponi patitur. 
Tempestatum certe in scientia iamdudum versatus, 
ventorum curaus tabulis fidelibus olim mandavit, 
gentesque varium oaeli morem praedisoere docuit, 
laudem philosopho cuidam antiquo a Nubium chore 
Aristophanioo quondam tributam two saltern verbo 
mutate meritUS : —oh yip tty &k\ip y’ isoKoinraiiity 
r&v vvy /itTtwpokoyotvTctv. Longum eat avorum et 
proavorum ingenia magna in ipsorum progenie 
contiuuata ab hoc viro, Carol! Darwinii oognato, 
virorum insignium exemplis illustrata percenaere. 
Longum eat tot honores titulosque ab ipso per tot 
annos cumulates commemorate. Hoc autem in 
loco, eloquentiae eius undecim abhine annos 
conscio, instituti anthropologic! praesidem non 
corporis tantum sed etiam mantis humanae 
mensorem appellaverim. Inter antlquos quidem 
oelebratum erat illud Protagorae, omnium rerotn 
mensuram esse hominem. Inter reoentiores autem 
notum eat hunepraesertim virum hominum omnium, 
imprimis pessimorum, mensuram ad amussim velle 
exigere. Ceterum plura hodie dicere super- 
vacaneum est; constat enim ne optimorum quidem 
virorum a laudibus abesse debere mensuram.” 
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The annual general meeting of the Cam¬ 
bridge Antiquarian Society is to be held on 
Wednesday next, when the Rev. 0. L. Adand 
will read a paper on “ Norse Remains in North 
Britain.” At the meeting of the Philological 
Society, held on Thursday of this week. Prof. 
Ridgeway was to read a paper entitled "What 
led Pythagoras to the Doctrine that the World 
was built of Numbers ? ” 

We observe that both the Lothian prize at 
Oxford and the Le Bas prize at Cambridge 
have not been awarded. 

In a discussion on the annual report of the 
Taylor Institution at Oxford, it was officially 
stated, that the income would be diminished by 
about £200, in consequence of re-investments 
necessitated by Sir Robert Peel's death. 

The Chancellor of Victoria University, Earl 
Spencer, will visit the university on Wednesday 
next, on whieh occasion the court will be 
invited by the oouncil to admit the following 
to honorary degrees, in recognition of speciiti 
services rendered to the university; the Duke 
of Devonshire (president of Owens College), 
the Earl of Derby (president of the University 
College), the Marquis of Bipon (president of 
the Yorkshire College), Lord Kelvin (president 
of the Boyal Society), Mr. James Bryce, Sir 
Andrew Fairbairn, Sir Henry Bosooe, Mr. 
Thomas Ashton, lb. Bichard Copley Christie, 
Mr. Bathbone, Prof. Biioker, Mr. Alfred Water- 
house, Prof. Ward (principal of Owens College 
and vice-chancellor of tne university), Prof. 
Rendall, Prof. Bodington, Prof. Leech, and 
Mr. Alfred T. Bentley. 

M. Gaston Paeis has been elected rector of 
the College de France, in succession to M. 
Boisrier, now secretary of the Academic 
Fran;aise. It will be remembered that the 
post was long held by Ernest Benan. 

Mb. L. L. Price’s paper on “ The Colleges 
of Oxford and Agricultural Depression,” to 
whioh reference has already been made in the 
Academy, is printed at length in the current 
number of the Journal of the Boyal Statistical 
Society (Stanford). We refer to it again as 
containing a detailed analysis of the ex¬ 
penditure of the colleges in 1883 and 1893. 
During this period the amount received by the 
heads (excluding Christ Church) has fallen 
from £22,811 to £20,905, or by more than 8 per 
cent.; in’ some cases, of course, the decrease 
is much more, while in a few there is an 
increase. The amount received by fellows 
(apparently including professor-fellows) has 
fallen from £70,980 to £59,715, or by more 
than 15 per oent. Here, again, there are wide 
variations, though only two examples of actual 
increase. In the case of one college, which 
shall be nameless, eight fellows in 1893 had 
only £400 to divide among them. On the 
other hand, the amount appropriated to 
scholarships and exhibitions has risen during 
the same period from £44,776 to £48,378, or 
by nearly 10 per oent. In hardly any case is 
there a decline; while at the unnamed oollege 
referred to above the scholars now receive 
nearly four times as much as the fellows. The 
number of soholars and exhibitioners has risen 
from 570 to 658, while the number of fellows 
seems to have remained stationary. In 
addition, the colleges in 1893 paid over an 
assessment of £4334 to the oommon university 
fund, a heading which praotically did not 
exist in 1883; while during these ten years their 
contributions to the salaries of the professoriate 
have increased from £12,840 to £15,034. It 
seems pretty clear that the results of agri¬ 
cultural depression have fallen almost solely 
upon the fellows, and upon some of them very 
hardly. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AS ONE WHOM HIS MOTHER OOMFORTETH. 

I will forsake the cuckoo-haunted vale. 

Leave the lone pastures that are all the lark’s, 
Btir the green depth of heather on the plain 
Where the high moorland sleeps in noon-day 
heat; 

Haply to hear the strong grouse chide me back. 
While aromatio fragrance wafts and fails 
Bv pools and lakes of silver-silken grass 
Shimmering rerponeive to the cloud-flecked 
blue. 

Prone on the bosom of my mother earth 
Thence will I lift mine eyes unto the hills, 

And bitterness shall turn a heart of peace 
To the broad healing of the south-west wind. 

K.B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Miss Beale, whose interesting work on the 
churches of Paris has not received the atten¬ 
tion whioh it deserves, oommunioates to the 
May number of the Antiquary a thoughtful, 
though by no means exhaustive, paper on 1 ‘ The 
Mystio Winepress.” Hie vine and its fruit, 
the juice of the grape, appear in the earliest 
symbolism of the Christian Church. That our 
blessed Lord was the vine, and that each one 
of us, or each local Church, according to the 
point of view taken, were the branches, seems 
to have been realised from the dawn of 
Christian literature. As, however, art developed 
but slowly in the Church, it was long ere pic¬ 
tures or sculptures representing this to the 
eye became oommon, though we think 
early examples are not so very rare. Miss 
Beale gives an engraving of a mosaio in 
the church of Saint Constantia in Borne, 
whioh she dates a d. 320. Here we see two 
vines most artistically treated: birds and naked 
children are in the branches, and an ox-oart 
is taking a load of grapes to the wine¬ 
press, which is being trodden by three 
naked children. This may be the earliest 
representation of the subject now to be 
found, unless there are examples in the cata¬ 
combs. Representations of the vine and the 
wine-press must have been far from uncommon 
in the middle ages. We have met with several 
instances of the vine on ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments. This may be because its graceful 
curves and foliage lend themselves so admirably 
to the art of the embroiderer, but it is far 
more probable that it appears there as a 
symbol of the sacrifice of the Mass. Mr. E. W. 
Hulme continues his series of learned papers 
on glass-malting in Eagland; and we have 
further notes on Manx folk-lore by Mr. A. W. 
Moore, and on the holy wells of Sootland 

g ianarkshire and Aberdeenshire) by Mr. B. C. 
ope. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Biscauisruo da Bkulptartn mi Pugamon. L Glgau- 
faw fi BnhU i, Berlin: Bmeouil 1 M. S5. 

BxczzTifcaz, Fad. Nouveaus eieale eur Is literature 
oanttmponine. Paris: fialmann Levy. 7 b. 50. 

Haupt, A. Die Bsukunet da Benalsunet in Portugal. 

S. Bd. Franklnrt-a.-M.: Keller. 18 M. 

Kzipbch AAA, K. Kurf flret Philipp Christoph t. Trla u. aeine 
Buiehungen xu Frankreich. Marburg: Bleat. 1M. SO. 
Loth as, R Kritieche Btadien sar Payahologle da Litteratai. 

Breslau: MiiMhnLi BuehdrsokereL ft M. 

Maiziboy, Bas t. Journal d’une Rupture. Paris: Ollen¬ 
dorff. 8 b. 80. 

Btradm^A. Bulgarisohe Volkadlehtangea. Wien: Qmtsa. 
THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Dkibshahy, G. A. Blbelstudien. Marburg : Elwert. 8 M- 
Luthik's, M., Disputationeii, in d. J. 1536-IMS an da 
Unlve sit at Wittenberg gab. Zum 1. Mala hrsff. v. P. 
Drews. 1. Halfte. Gottingen: Vandenhoeek. 18 M. 

8sit; A. Die Apologia d. Obrlstentnma bei den Gthchen 
del A u. ft. Janrh. Wttiaburg: GobeL 8 EL 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Adhaidldsois, staata* n. vuikaueeht H ehc. 1. Bd. 1. Hft. 
L DieMooarehomaobeu, Von R. Trenmann. Leipzig: 
Duneka A Hamblet. ft M. 


BdimosB-FiRAUD, In Campagne de Marine ea Prorenee. 
Pula: Lerous. 10b. 

BxoxLHAinr, W. Die Bebuldlehre da Poetgtoseatoren u. 
ihta Portentwiekclang. Leipzig: Duneka A Hnmblot. 
A M. 40. 

P cxz, R. Charlotte Oordar. Leipzig : Duneka A Hum- 
blot. 8M.60. 

Hissch, P. Zur Revision da Lthre rod GUuMgervaxuge. 

Leipzig: Duneka A Hnmblot. 8 M. SO. 

Lebsvs, General. Souvenirs miBtahea 1868-1870. Mrs 
MlaMoua A Vienne at an Belgique. Paris: Dents. 7 b. SO. 
LomwassTBnt, L. Baibage sur Geeefciohte da Judsn in 
Dsahehland. L Gtsoniebte da Judsn in da Kurpfals. 
Prsnkturt-a.-M.: Kanffmann. 6 M. 

Malzobt. A. Baint Cdaaire, e?6que d’Axlu (803-648). 8 b. 
Quid Luzovisnsla monaeni diadpuli aaneti Oolnmbaui ad 
rrgulam mooasterlorum atque ad oocununam eocleaiaa 
protestumoontulerint. 6b. Paris: Bouillon. 

Hauobas, Gaston. La Due da Lauxun et la Corn da Marie- 
Antoinette. Peris: Ploc. 7 b. GO. 

Mccks, J. B. Horde u. Faadlie in ihra u tg ee eh lehtliohm 
Bntwiekelung. Stuttgart: Mka 8 M. 

Pstit-Dotaiuj 8. Oh, Etude cm la vie ft le rdgne de Louis 
VHLil 187-1M8). Paris: Bosnian. 18b. 

Tbibioz.H. La Yleprivee da flnaneisreanXVIIIiBideto. 
Puts: Flea. 7 b. 10. 

PHYSICAL SCXENCB AMD PHILOSOPHY. 

JlaciALSH, W. Die Urtheilaf(motion. Bias psypbolog. u. 

erkenntaiskrik Unteisndig. Wlan: Bra am du a. 8 M. 
Lobiol. P. da. Etude sur Tea molluaqua da Beuraeian 
inferiaui dn Jura beinoie. Basel: Georg, is M. 
Babattm. Armsnd. Baal lur lTmmortaHttf au point de 
vue da naturalisms ftvoluHnnlati. Paris: Flsenbadur. 
8 b. 80. 

Schwartzs, Tin Die Lehie von da EUktrlzit&t u. deren 
praktischs Varwrndung. Leipzig: Weba. 10 M. 
Tobhooist, A. Usb. Maoroosphsllten im Tattain-k-ebaiBee. 
Basel: Georg. 4 M. 80. 

Zittzl, K. A. v. GrnndzQge da Fslseontologie (Pzlaeo- 
zoologie). MOnehen: OUenbourg. 88 EL 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Azzaham in Essa, B. Sofa Ha-Miepu. Du Bach da 
Zihl. Zum 1. Mzle hng. Prankfurt-a.-M.: Kauff¬ 
mans. 4M. 

DsszzBOtrzo, H. Souvenirs biatot iqoee et i£eHn de ***—- 
par unEmirsvrieoduXnz Bidda. Puis: Lesouz. 8b. 
Fizoz. N. M. Ueb. du VachUtnia A baltiieh-alaviechen 
Nominala ok nta zum urindogermanbohen. Muburg: 
Elwert. 1 M. 80. 

Hiixzbxazdt, A. Vedainteepretation. Breaiau: Koebna. 
1M. 80. 

Holdib, A. Alt-eeitieoha Sprarhaahatx. 7. L»g. Leipzig; 
Teubnu. 8 M. 

Masqcixat, Emile. Diethanaim frufUsAouamg. Pus. 8. 
Paris: Leroux. 6 b. 

Bibawaibi's Bach Ob. die GtammaUk. Ueben. u. erUSit v. 
G. Jehu. 7. Lfg. Berlin: Beutha. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BANNAUENTA.” 

Oxford: MBy 18,1886. 

In a letter by Mr. E. B. Nicholson on St. 
Patrick’s birthplace, which was printed in the 
Academy of May 11, an attempt is made to 
explain the original meaning of Bannanenta 
(or Bennauenta), the name of a place men¬ 
tioned in the Antonine Itinerary, and to con¬ 
nect it with the name of the town Daventry. 
I will give Mr. Nicholson’s argument on the 
connexion of Daventry with Bannanenta in 
hia own words: 

“ In O. Welsh ' pro ni . . . prlmitivo frequent- 
iaaima eet gemlnatio nn ’ (Zeuia, Gram. Celt 147), 
and Bennauenta represents Ban.-Dauenta. Ban is 
unquestionably Welsh (and O. Keltic) ban, ‘ an 
eminence.’ What is Dauenta P ” 

Now, one thing ia perfectly dear in this 
strange exposition, ana it ia this: the writer 
oannot posubly have made any serious syste¬ 
matic study of the historical development of 
the Cdtio languages. If he had done so, if 
he had merely made a careful study of the 
Celto-Roman portion of the Antonine Itinerary, 
and observed the principle on which ocrapounds 
are formed in that document, he would never 
have published to the world the absolutely im¬ 
possible equation Bannanenta = Ban-Dauenta. 
We are gravely told by Mr. Nicholson, as 
though it were an unquestionable fact, that 
there onoe existed in the Celtic dialect of South 
Britain, before the date of the Itinerary, a 
compound of the form Ban-Dautnta, which in 
the Itinerary, through the assimilation of nd, 
assumed the form Bannauenta. 

Now, an elementary knowledge of Old Celtic 
grammar, and a glance at the compounded 
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forms in the Itinerary, would be amply suffi¬ 
cient to show that no such form as Ban-Dauenta 
could have existed in the second century. 

In Old Celtic, both in Gaulish and in Old 
British, the stems of substantives of the o- 
deolenaion retained the thematic vowel, pre¬ 
cisely as they did in Greek and Sanskrit, and 
t>iia vowel always appeared in the first element 
of compounds. Now, Welsh ban, Irish btnn, 
“ an e minen ce,” was originally a noun of the 
o-dedension, in Old Oeltio benno-, a form which 
must have persisted in the Itinerary, if occur¬ 
ring as the first element of a compound. We 
have plenty of examples of such compounds in 
the names of places in the Itinerary—for 
instance, Camulo-dunum, Pindo-mora, Duro- 
brivae, Duro-vemum. 

In Old Irish and Old Welsh this thematio 
vowel was lost, as we may see by comparing 
Old Irish nertmar with Gaulish Nerto-mdrus, 
and Old Welsh guerg with Gaulish Vergo-bretus. 
But this syncope of the vowel came much later 
than the rate of the Itinerary. As, therefore, 
there was no syncope of the thematic vowel at 
this early date, there could have been no juxta¬ 
position of n and d in the compound Ban- 
Dauenta, and, consequently, no Bannauenta 
therefrom, through nd becoming nn by assimi¬ 
lation. It is quite certain that the etymology 
of “ Bannauenta ” has not been discovered by 

Mr. Nicholson. _ 

A. Ii. M* A Yiutff. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE BORGIA FAMILY. 

Ban, par St toads Lax Banes PytteSM: 
May SO, 1695. 

' The genealogy of Don Rodrigo de Borja 
(Alexander VI.), his sons and descendants, is 

f iven from the archives of the Duke de Ossnna, 
y Don Manuel Oliver y Hurtado, in the Boletin 
of the Real Academia de la Historia, vol. ix., 
1886. Correcting the errors of former writers, 
we read, p. 408: 

“D. Rodrigo de Borja, despues Papa oon el 
nombre de Alejandro VI, no naol6 por tanto de 
aquel matrimonio [the supposed Llanzol] sino de 
Done Label de Boris, tercera hermana de Calisto 
m., y de Jofre de Borja, y re llam6 por ello con 
iaz6n D. Rodrigo de Borja y Borja.” 

In the genealogy (p. 414): 

“ 2. Mourn Jofre ie Borja, tenser Ujo de Mosren 
Rodrigo Gil de Borja. Oar6 con Doha Isabel de 
Borja, hermana del Papa Oalixto III. Tuvo de 
ella dnoo hijos: D. Pedro Luis, D. Rodrigo, Dona 
Juana, Dona Beatrix, y Dons Tecla.” 

See, too, No. 3 below, and the shorter genea¬ 
logy on p. 413. The authority of Gregorovius 
cannot override these family documents. Dona 
Juana, the sister of Don Rodrigo, married 
Pedro Guillen Llanzol; and he was consequently, 
as I stated, brother-in-law of Don Rodrigo, 
afterwards Alexander VI. 

May I, however, take this opportunity of 
confessing to a far more serious blunder in this 
same review of Mr. Burke’s History of Spain, 
made against full knowledge P I there called 
Rnrique IV., the Impotent, the grandfather, 
instead of the uncle, of Juana la loca. How 
I came to do this at first, and then to fail to 
notice it in the proofs, is inexplicable. I 
detected it only after the Academy reaohed me. 

Wentworth Webster. 


“THE EVIL GUEST.” 

Londo: : Mar >1, ISM. 

I observe in the Academy a notice of a novel 
by the late J. Sheridan Le Fanu, entitled The 
Evil Quest, as to which the reviewer very justly 
remarks, that it is not likely to enhance the 
author’s reputation. 

,1 think, however, that the reviewer cannot 
have read, or has forgotten, a novel by the 


same author, which appeared in Temple Bar 
in or about 1868, under the title “ A Lost 
Name,” and in which the main incidents and 
characters are identical with those in The Evil 
Quest, though in the latter a slightly different turn 
is given to the end of the story. I do not know 
under what circumstance The Evil Quest comes 
to be published, whether it is (as it well might 
be) the first rough draft of “A Lost Name,” 
or whether it represents “ A Lost Name ” as 
recast by Sheridan Le Fanu during his life¬ 
time. But, however this may be, it is, in 
my opinion, immeasurably inferior to “ A Lost 
Name,” to which it bears the same relation 
that a rough sketch does to a finished picture; 
and it seems to me a great pity that the public 
of the present day (to whom Sheridan Le 
Fanu’s writings are too little known) should 
not have the opportunity of judging of him by 
his best, instead of by his worst, work. 

0. L. S. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Euxday, May 96.7.80 pjn. Bthiaal: "Us Deitiss ol Bn ad 
and Win*.” by Mr. B. Bonqnot 
Moxday, Mar *-£0 pVm. Geographical: Amdvtnaxr 
Murtinf 

S ojb. HaUsok: “Tbs Bldon Saiaophagl,” by 
Prof. Perey Gardner. 

8 p m- Society of Arte: Cantor Leetnre, “ Japa¬ 
nese Art Industries," IL, by Dr. Ernest Hart 
Tuesday, Mar 98, S p.m. Royal Institution: "Thirty 
Years’ Progress In B i ol ofi oai Menas,” lit, by Prof. Bay 


8 pee. Bodsty of Arte: “The Desolation of Bt 
Paul's,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8 p.m. CMl En gin e ers : Annual General Meeting. 

WannsDAY, May 19, 8 p-m. Irish literary Society: •• The 
Dears in Ireland.” by Dr. Slgeraoa. 

8 p.m. Goethe Society: “ Goethe's Theory of 
Colour,” by Mr. R. 0. Oann Uppiaooth 

Tuussday, May SO, S p.m. Royal Institution: Tyndall 
Lectures, “ Speotroaeopie Astronomy," It, by Dr. W. 
Huggins. 

8 83 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Pbiday, May 31, 9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Tbs Radiant 
Hast fiomtha Moon during tbs Progress of an Bclipae," 
by the Esd of Roast. 

Satusdat. June 1,3 pm. Royal Institution: " EUsebetban 
literature,” I, by Prof. Edward Daman. 


SCIENCE. 

THE HITTITE8 AND THE PELASGIAN8. 

Qli Methei-Pelasgi; Bioerche di Storia e di 

Archeologia orientale, greca ed italica. 

By Cesare de Oara, S.J. Vol. I. (Home: 

Academia del Linoei.) 

If I have a fault to find with Father de 
Clara’s new work, it is that it is too learned 
and exhaustive to find as large a circle of 
readers as it deserves. Nothing bearing on 
his subject seems to have escaped the 
author’s notioe. Papers and articles in out- 
of-the-way journals are quoted by him, as 
well as boohs, and he has been cosmopolitan 
in his reading. The literatures of Eogland, 
France, and Germany are as well known to 
him as that of his own country; and the 
volume is dedicated “ to the learned 
Britons ” who have laid the foundations of 
Hittite studies. 

The book is, intact, an exhaustive inquiry 
into the ethnology, history, and art of the 
Hittites, and their relations to the people 
and culture of early Greece and Italy. Dr. 
de Oara identifies them with the Pelasgians, 
and seeks to show that the primitive 
civilisation of Asia Minor and Southern 
Europe was distinguished by certain 
common characteristics, which radiated from 
the original home of the Hittite popu¬ 
lation in the East. His results coincide 
with those of M. Salomon Beinach, 


with one important exception. Whereas 
M. Beinach makes the West the source of 
this ancient culture, Dr. de Oara brings it 
from Asia, and tbe arguments with which 
he oombats M. Beinacn’s view seem to me 
to be convincing. In any case, the general 
fact remains untouched: in the so-called 
prehistoric period the Mediterranean was 
occupied by races with a common culture, 
and probably of a common origin, which 
finds its explanation in the art and monu¬ 
ments of the Hittites. From their first 
Hittite home Dr. de Oara brings them to 
the Aegean and Greece, and finally to 
Italy. 

Dr. de Oara is strongest in his criticism 
of the theories of other scholars. He has 
a keen eye for their weak points, though at 
the same time he is the moot courteous and 
sympathetic of controversialists. On the 
constructive side I cannot always follow 
him, as his comparison of geographical 
names appears to me to be sometimes more 
than hazardous. He is on more solid 
ground when dealing with the indisputable 
evidence of pottery, architecture, ana sculp¬ 
tured monuments. 

I am also at one with him as regards the 
value of that external literary testimony 
whioh the hypercritical doctrines introduced 
from Germany have of late years endea¬ 
voured to disparage. The nineteenth century 
may know a good deal, but the classical 
writers of Greece and Borne were likely— 
in certain respects at least—to know more 
about the early history of the Mediterranean 
than we do. Sources of information were 
open to them which have now perished. 
But we must make a distinction between the 
earlier and the later writers of the classical 
age. Paradoxical as it may appear, the 
later writers are the most trustworthy. The 
native annals of Egypt, of Babvk&ia, and 
of Phoenicia had been translated into Greek 
before they wrote, and the educated natives 
of the East had adopted Greek as their 
literary tongue. It was otherwise in the 
days of Hekataeos or Herodotos. Then the 
Greek historian was shut up, at it were, 
withiu the limits of his own language, and 
the traditions and myths of his own country¬ 
men. For a knowledge of foreign history 
or customs he was dependent on the in¬ 
ventions of an ignorant dragoman. 

In the Introduction, Dr. de Oara has some 
very interesting remarks on the connexion 
between the Egyptian Osiris and Isis and 
the Assyrian Assur and Is tar. Is tar is cer¬ 
tainly the Egyptian Hathor, through the 
mediation of the South Arabian Atthar; but 
in Osiris I should see the Babylonian god 
Asari, whose attributes agree with those of 
Osiris, who, like the latter, is termed “ the 
benefactor of men ”—the Egyptian TJn-nefer 
or “Good being”—and whose name, as 
Prof. Hommel and Mr. Ball have shown, 
is written with precisely the same pictorial 
ideographs as that of the Egyptian deity. 
Assur belonged to Assyria, not to Baby¬ 
lonia, and the intercourse between Assyria 
and Egypt seems to have been comparatively 
late. 

I must dissent from Dr. de Cara’s 
conclusion as to the etymology of the 
name of Eadmos, since its true form has 
now been revealed to us by a cuneiform tablet 
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BASQUE JOTTINGS. 

Bagn&ca d* Birone, Haute* T/teatm : 
May 19.1886. 

Those who have read the edition of the 


(K. 2100, ool. iv. 8) where a liatis given of CORRESPONDENCE. 

the words for “ god ” in the various Isa- basque jottings 

O ee known to the Babylonians. At the Baimsw. da Bteona. i 

of the list stands the word Zadmu. May w, : 

A very full and excellent aooount, with Those who have read the 
abundant illustrations, is given of the Hittite Basque version of the Book of G 
monuments known up to the present time, Exodus, published by the Cl 

diMOWiy. Hu, 1» Mowed b,■ . "y Ptaradufte h«.»d tier, 
thorough examination of the evidence to neutr{ ^ ^ of .. non rish. 
be derived from the so-called Aegean and keep alive,” “supply with foo 


Mb. Charles Nottidge Maonamara, of 
the 'Westminster Hospital, has been chosen 
Bradshaw Lecturer at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons for the ensuing year. 

At the last meeting of the Geological Society, 


Basque version of the Book of Genesis and part *«?*• Judd drew attention to un interesting 
of Exodus, published by the Clarendon Press. *“*« ft photogrsahs sent for exhibitum by 
(in which there is very little to criticise exoept Prof. Liyemdge, of Sydney, who has found 


Pierre d’Urte here and there employs the word 
newrri in the sense of “ nourish, “ maintain,” 
“ keep alive,” “ supply with food,” though he 


be derived from the so-called Aegean and “keepalive,” “supply with food,” though he 
early Italian pottery, and then comes elsewhere uses the proper word had, ana also 
the more purely ethnological part of entrenitu, which is less correct as being a need- 
the volume. The correction of the proofs less loan from French. At first sight it seems 
has been so good that I can find hardly any to be a slip of the pen for nourri, another 
misprints or mistakes. In fact, there are * tn P id Basque nturri means 

only two of which notice need be taken: " 

,, a i_ - ™ , may be a Beamism. It is well-known how 

Btuard olenmc is printed instead of mn .i, a. Wwanni, nunnu Wa Rum miinMimJ 


to be a slit 
stupid Gal) 
“measure.” 


of the pen for nourri, another 
idsm. Basque neurri means 
But there is reason to suppose it 


“ Stuart Glennie ”; and 


niea msie w or m^j, the French Basques have been influenced 
ag&raktiyas, who by their B6amais neighbours. It is, for in- 


was really the twenty-seventh king of the stance, almost certain that they owe to them 
Kaasite dynasty of Babylonia in the thir- | the bad modern usage of pronouncing « in some 
teenth century b.c., is stated to be the same 


abylonia in the thir- the bad modern usage of pronouncing « in some 
stated to be the same words like English sh or French ch. In a 


chlorine-water, exhibit fines like the Widman- 
stetten figures of meteorites, showing that the 
gold has a crystalline structure, octahedral and 
oubio forms being displayed. 

The Geological Society has recently acquired 
portraits of two former presidents: that of 
1 Dean Buokland, by purchase; and that of 
Leonard Homer, as a gift from Mrs. Katherine 
Lyall. __ 

PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The May number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is, we think, less interesting than 
usual. Mr. W. E. Heitland concludes his notes 


as Sargon of Aocad many generations brochure entitled Lou Sermou deu Cure de on the text of Lucan, ohiefly with reference to 
earlier. 1 must not forget to add that the 5««ren, pubfished at Pan in 1879 and again in the editiont by Hosius; and Mr. J. B. Mayor 

■ . . . _ - . . ° . . . 1KH7 Ann tirtrla fha nnrcsas sinii ennurii pennnf.itn. Anntinnaa nis nntina nntna nn t.ha «» Nt w i m ofma ” 


book is provided with a useful map and a 
most admirable index. 


1887, one finds the phrases, you poudi engatya. continues his critical notes on the “Stromateu” 
lout met paroessient a t neuri de gritz et de of Clement of Alexandria. Mr. M. Lam son 


research 

conclude 


biography which will fill up one of the arsenic of pleasure.” As there is, as a rule, no has brought upon him a hot reply from the 
breaks in the chain of discovery. In 1876 difference between r and rr in Basque, it is author. The main question at issue seems to 
I read a paper before the Society of Biblical probable that d’Urte took his neurri, a com- be. whether the late Sfo. Mowat, by first 
Amliluwtlnirv mm of the nbinnta of wbinh P lete solecism in Basque literature, from the calling attention to the fact that a certain MS. 

Beamais, which most French Basques can in the Bodleian is blotted in a passage where 

was to establish that the so-oalled Hama- gpeak) u they speak any language but their all the other known MSS. are deficient; bad not 

thite hieroglyphs really represented the thereby indicated that the Bodleian MS. is the 

scrip* of the Hittites. _ I did not then know A good deal has been written on the relation archetype of the rest. Of the reviews, we must 
that the same conclusion had already been of the Basque interrogative and indefinite pro- be content to mention two, which both give 
arrived at by Dr. Wm. Wright three years noun nor, meaning either “ who ” or “ whoso- summaries of foreign books not well-known in 


anee of my paper, the publication of the » «*« 

inscription of Ibreez, and the discovery of *“ ch Caa ^ 5°“P°« d 

the iomnamt. ol OodimiM, om>7 b> 

verify my hypothesis. Bas. at that time more than forty years, finds the suggestion 
tiio Hittites were still regarded as ft new or good, I will crave space to expound my 
purely Syrian people. In the summer reasons for making it. 
of 1879, just before setting out on a E. 8. Dodgson. 


eak, if they speak any language but their all the other known MSS. are deficient, had not 
rn. thereby indicated that the Bodleian MS. is the 

A good deal has been written on the relation archetype of the rest. Of the reviews, we must 
the Basque interrogative and indefinite pro- be content to mention two, which both give 
ran nor, meaning either “ who ” Or “whoso- summaries of foreign books not well-known in 
er,” to the indefinite pronoun inor, as the this country. One of these books is a History 
laniards write it, and nthor or nihor, as the of Sicily and Magna Graeoia, by Prof. Pais, of 
■ench write it. Can the latter be composed Pisa, which contains some novel views about 
the negative e, as a prefix, and nor f If Mr. the early population—notably, that the Sicani 
. J. Tan Eys, who has studied Basque for and the Sioeu are identical; the other is Prof. 


I happened 
table roof of 
looking one 


more than forty years, finds the suggestion Hilpreoht’s “Assyrica,” though the reviewer 
new or good, I will crave space to expound my does not attempt to show any connexion with 
reasons for making it. classical studies. 

E. 8. Dodgson. Very welcome is __a new and greatly 

■ • ■■■■ - J. . . improved edition of Wattenbaoh’s Anleitung 

SCIENCE NOTES. zur griechishen Palaeographie. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 

_ „ This standard work has now been in great part 

Mb. George Murray, of the Natural History re-written, while the almost illegible litho- 
Museum, Cromwell-road, has been promoted to graphed page* of minute German cursive are 


morning at a drawing of the pseudo- UE0BGB Murray, oitne natural History re-written, while the almost illegible litho- 
Sesostns in Karabel. Suddenly it flashed £ 8»P hed PNi«e of minute German^cursive are 

serosa me that the art and charanteristins *“ e ke ®P e ™ u P“J®. department of botany, m replaoed by convenient Roman type. Muoh 
across me mat the art antt charaotensttos 8UCCe g«ion to Mr. W. Carruthers, who retires ne w matter has been introduced, for which 

of the figure were identical with those of 0 n superannuation. He is a younger brother room has been oontrived by judicious excision 
the sculptures at Ibreez. A comparison of of Mr. A. S. Murray, who has been for some ^ compression. Abundant use has been 
the two monuments soon showed that I was years keeper of classical antiquities at the 0 f the fresh which have 

right. What followed was then matter British Museum. uummiiktid durinar the eighteen ve&ra which 

of course. If the pseudo-Sesostris was of 


British Museum. 

The evening discourse at the Royal Institu- 


accumulated during the eighteen years which 
have elapsed since the publication of the second 
edition m 1877. Chief among these materials 


Hittite origin, the other mn^nman fai 0 f on Friday next will be delivered by the edition m 1877. Chief among these materials 
Asia Minor which were in the same style ^rl of Rosse, on “ The Radiant Heat from the are the, photographic ^reductions of typical 
of art must be so too. Boghaz Keui and M °° n dur,D * ol “ ? oh P 8e -’ . Greek Mgs. published by the PaUeogrep|ml 


d w “^ dp F°T. e t 0 . 00 ® 81 ®* theatre of the University of London, Burling- Papyri, and the facsimiles of Greek MSS. at 
of Hittite hieroglyphs. The Hittates, instead ton-gardens, on Monday next, at 2.30 p.m. Paris and Berlin whioh have been published by 
of being ft North Syrian population, must Jn the evening of the same day a conversazione Omont and Wilcken. The book forma a 
really hftve come from Asia Minor, and will be held in Prince’s Hall, Piooadilly. The necessary supplement to the Palaeography of 


Eyuk must be Hittite centres, and the in- of . «l e . R °7, al 

scriptions found there would prove to consist n f T 


really have come from Asia Minor, and 


Kappadokia must have been the true centre annual dinner of the society has been post- 
of their power. I wrote to the Academy poned to July 30, in order that it might 
announcing my new discovery, and prophesied coincide with 1 the meeting of the International 

:_?Li*____• _rktcffninhiAftl C!nnflTAfl*_ And thn* aflRnwl an 


necessary suj 
Dr. Maude T 


plement to the Palaeography of 
tompson, whose labours are freely 


was speedily fulfilled 
took squeezes of the chara^ers, and a. is 

now well knovro, they proved to be i hose of council and to elect offloers, will be held 

Haiaath and Ibreez. on Tuesday next, in the theatre of the Boyal 

A, H, Saycs. United Service Institution, Whitehall. 


A few weexs later I 


in England at that time. 

The annual general meeting of the Institu- 

a* -t ru :i n : _x__* ai.-_a 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Zoological.—-( Tuesday, May 7.) 

Sib W. H. Flowxh, president, in the chair.—The 
secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of April, 1895, and called attention to two 
specimens of tt» newly described Irish stoat, 
presented by Yircount Powerecourt; also to two 
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Polar bare* from Norway, p re se nt e d by Mr. O. 
Chide; and to ipeoimeaa of toe peculiar parakeet 
of Island (Oganorhamphtu unieokr), 

presented by the OounteM of Q la ag n w, Sir 
waiter E. Boiler, and Mr. W. E. Collins.— 
Mr. Q. P. Soott Elliot made some remark s on the 
faint of Mount Bnwenzori, in British Central 
Africa. Mr. Soott EUot stated that elephants 
occur in great numbers on the east side of 
BnvenzorL There were also many still living aad 
vast stares of ivory in the Congo Free State, just 
beyond the sooth-west oamer of the English sphere 
of fail nemos. He pointed oat the presence of the 
hippopotamus in the Albert Edward Hyenas, and 
Its extraordinary abundance in the Kagera Biver. 
The rhinoceros was found frequently in the 
country of Kacagwe, usually near the marshy 
lakes leading to the Ksgera. On the alluvial 
plains about the east of Bnwenzori Jackson's 
nartebeest (Bubalit jaektont), the kob [Cobut lbob), 
and another wsterbuck (perhaps of a no sr species) 
were common. Ho buffaloes were seen. A 
bushbock also oocnrred on Buwenr.ori from 7000 
to 8000 feet. Of monkeys, Mr. Scott Elliot had 
noticed the presence of a black and white Colobut, 
which he could not identify, and of at least two 
other spades, probably a Cereopitheeue and a 
baboon. Some small mice brought home had not 
yet been identified. Leopards were numerous, 
and lions were also common on the lower grounds. 
Two spades of sunblrd were brought bade, one of 
which ascends to 11,000 feet on Ruwenzori. Mr. 
Soott Elliot concluded by remarking that the 
general idea of distribution gathered from the 
flora seemed to confirm such data as he oould 
gather from the fauna of the country which he 
traversed doling his journey.—A communication 
was read from Dr. Percy Bendall, containing 
field-notes on the antelopes of the Transvaal. 

Vixnra Club. — [Friday, May 10.) 

Thb Hit. A. Sandisow, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. F. Norris, hon. editor, read a few notes on 
a book describing “An Inscribed Stone’’ in 
America which Miss Cornells Horsf ord, the author, 
had presented to the dub. He said that Mica 
Horatord had invited the opinion of the dub upon 
it; but, after careful consideration, he was forced 
to the conclusion that the supposed Bunic letters 
were glacial markings. In this view he was sup¬ 
ported by an eminent geologist whom he had con¬ 
sulted. He had, however, asked Miss Horsford to 
send, if possible, a rubbing of the stone for examina¬ 
tion.—The Bev. W. O. Green then read a paper on 
“ Hennings in Icelandic Poetry.” Kenning is the 
term given by Icelandic grammarians to certain 
periphrases, descriptions by metaphor or otherwise, 
whioh are largely used in old Icelandic poetry. 
Hot the plain, straightforward name by whioh a 
thing is known is a “kenning,” but something 
that is not that. Ton do not use a “ kenning ” 
if you call a spade “a spade,” but if you call it 
“ clod-cutter,” “ Eve’* hutbaad's bread-winner.” 
Borne sorts of kennings are used in most poetry, 
but their use in Scandinavian poetry became very 
prevalent. And though in some respects they were 
overdone, and became artificial, ungraoefal, even 
laughable, there is much of interest that attaohes 
to them. Snorri Sturluson (who died a d. 1241) 
is our chief authority on early Scandinavian verse- 
craft in BkUdtkaj,ar-mal “ Poetic Diotlon,” a part 
of his prose Edda ; and the kennings of which 
he treats most fully are those grounded (or 
believed to be grounded) on mythology. One 
deity’s name may be put for another if some 
thing be added that belongs to the other. And 
the same principle may be applied to other 
things-* ;., if you want to speak of a raven or 
eagle you may join to “bird” suoh a word as 
“slaughter," “blood,” or the like, aad that is 
your kenning. Hay, you may even say “ battle- 
crane,” “ blood-grouse,” “ wound-partridge.” 
Kennings may be simple, double, multiple. And 
as the plain name of the thing is never to be added, 
they are often very puzzling, sometimes intention¬ 
ally so, like riddles whioh may be guessed, and are 
guessed, differently by their Interpreters. Snorri, 
as is observed in the Conut Pottinm Boreal* (vol. 11. 
Excursus i.l, did not observe the right proportions 
in his treatment »«4 classification of kennings, 
“beginning at the wrong end.” His object 
was not the study of the old poet's mind, 


but the piodnotton of a handy Grades. The 
metaphorical kminlnga an really the older, 

" the germ from which all sprang.” We 
_.e in them “ quaint primitive ways of 
thought,” not only common to old northern 
poetry, but such aa would readily occur to early 
poets of all times— eg., when flesh is called “locker 
of the bone*”; breast, the “abode of thought” ; 
hair, the “ sward of the head.” “ In Egfl’s vigorous 
and concise figures we have the noblest example of 
this kind.” “Later than these early metaphors 
are those synonyms baaed an early beliefs respect¬ 
ing cosmogony.” Most true all this. The meta¬ 
phors or tropes admit us into the minds of the 
poet*: we find that their like exist in all poetry; 
In some of these tenches all hards are kin. 
Kennings of some sort are in aU poetry, especially 
in old poetry. But the Northern poets use them 
where other poets use simile. Simile in Northern 
poets is hardly ever used—*.;., where another 
poet might say “swords in battle flashed es 
snakes,” the Icelandic poet says, “ battle-snakes 
flashed.” The earlier and better Icelandic tannings 
metaphorical (aad even scene myth ol o gi cal) may be 
Illustrated from old classical poetry. Names of Zeus 
resemble names of Odin and Thor. As “ king” has 
kennings in Icelandic,so also in Cheek, “shepherd 
of peoples,” “ god-born,” “ rudder-turner,” 
"steersman.” “Ships” are kenned in Greek 
sailors’ oars sea roving, linenwinged” (^Esch.); 
animals, “house-bearer” = snail, “the bone¬ 
less ” = polypus (Hesiod). “ Ohaff-ecatterer ” 
winnowing fan. A cloak is “ a remedy of 
oold winds ” (Pindar). And plenty of such may 
be gathered. Imagination has worked alike, but 
with differences: the Northern Skald loving to put 
his metaphor or comparison into one wind or 
phrase. The clearest way to exhibit Icelandic ken¬ 
nings seems to be to does them aooording to their 
nature : (1) Metaphors; (2) quaint descriptions or 
conceits ; (3) enigmatical, or purposely obscure ; 
(4) mythological. And the examples given in this 
paper are chiefly from the Egjl" Saga, which has 
been scantly dene justice to by Snorri Sturluson. 
First, of metaphorical kennings, heaven or sky is 
“ wind-cup,” and earth “ wind-cop’s base or 
bottom.” Friends ride to the gener o us Arinbjora 
(ringsBail) “from all ways upon the base or floor 
of the wind-cup,”— from every wind of heaven. 

Sea is “ path of gulls.” “ To cast to the sea-mews' 
path rough with winds,” is to spend in vain. 
Sea is also kenned by “earth’s isle-studded 
girdle”; mountains are “the reindeer’s path”; 
wind is “ forest-destroyer,” “ willow-render ” 
—ep. Lucretius’ tilvifraga fldbra. Serpent 
“dale-fleh,” “bright thong of the ling.” Eye 
is “brow-moon”; stern glance is “moonshine” 
—both used in one verse about King Erie. War 
and battle have many kennings: “ snowstorm of 
weapons,” “shield-rain,” “metal-storm.” “spear- 
murio”; sword, “hilt-wand,” “slaughter-fire,” 
“wound-flash”; axe, “wound-woll”; spear, 
dart, “wound-fowl”; arrows, “wound-bees” 
ship is “wave-horse,” “sea-king's swan,” “set 
snowshoe ”—this last is not unapt for the long 
ship when we think of the long Norwegian eki— 
gold, “ sea fire,” “ arm fire silver, “ crucible' 
snow.” Man (warrior) is kenned from his oocupa 
lions : “ wolf’s tooth dyer,” “ raven-butter,’ 
"oak of Odin,” “shield-tree” (».#., bearer of 
shield); woman from here : “goddess of drinking- 
horns,” “ brooch wearer ”; poet is “ song-smith,” 
ep. Gr. rUrovti bpriy; and song is “timber of 
minstrelsy”; a song of praise is a “tower 
of praise.” Many are the curious descriptive 
kennings of parts of the body: breast, “ship 
of mind ”; head, “ helmet-cliff,” “ bolster- 
mate”; eye-soakets, “pitholes of the brows 
ears, “ hearing-tents ” ; tongue, “ voice-plane 
“ easy to smooths with voice-plain is the material 
of my song ”; brows are “ jutting cliffs of the eye¬ 
lashes "—ep., our “ beetling brows ”; Shakspere’s 
“ lend the eye a terrible aspect: 

. . . let the brow overwhelm It 
As fearfully as doth a galled rook 
O'erhang and jutty his oonfounded base.” 

—Henry V., act ill., sc. 1. 

For curious kennings of parts of the body, Solomon’s 
description of the old man in Eccles. xli. 3-5 may 
be referred to : “ Keepers of the house, strong 
men, grinders, those that look out the windows ’ 
(arms, legs, teeth, eyes). Also, probably, “ doors ” 


are ears, and “ voice of a bird ” and “ daughten 
of marie brought low ” an to oxp rea i weekmemes 
of age in voice; aa else “ grasshopper shall be 
a burden” means the once nimble leaner ahiD 
him heavily. Carious are the ken¬ 
ning* to summer, “serpent's delight”; winter, 
"serp en t’s grief.’’ Stinginess Is “gold-mush 


banning* am meant to be 
Indeed, old riddlee were descriptions 
by kennings— e g., Samson’s, where he tells whit 
be had done with “ eater and strong” ae kenning 
for lion, “meet and sweetness” far honey. Tothii 
very day country riddles am of this descriptive 
kind. EgB calls his friend Arinbjom, “ Beer of 
the table of thebiichwood’s terror ”; mria ishearth 
or fire-table; fire = “ birch wood’s tenor” ; bjtm ii 
beer. Obscurities of this kind am purposely aimed 
at: bat very seldom in Egil’s verses. Forkennings 
of the mythologksftl class the carious may look to 
the Edda. These do not appear so interesting 
as the metaphorical; but they give occasion in 
Snorri's treatise for many int er es tin g legends. 
Sometimes the kenning may be older than the 
myth. But on these tide paper did not dwell. 

Grid” a* “ Kraki’s seed,” seed of Fyri’s field, hu 
an amusing story; but perhaps “golden gain, 
grain the wealth of the field,” & at the bottom of 
this. The metaphors are the most interesting kind 
of kenning*, and they may be abundantly illus¬ 
trated from the poets of many tongues and times.— 
Mr. Norris expressed the thanks of the audience 
to Mr. Green for his interesting paper, which was 
distinguished by the width of its range. It bad 
recalled to his mind various kenning* whioh am 
found in Anglo-Saxon poetry. In the Bung ol 
the Battle of Brunanbuth the sea is railed the 
“swan’s bath.” No doubt Mr. Green would 
consider this to be a compound kenning, by 
“swan” being meant ship. Otherwise the 
kenning would be too obvious, even were tie 
swan a sea-bird. Again, the poet says that tbs 
Danish invaders had derived little profit from 
“ the commerce of the sword,” the latter pbism 
being a kenning for “ battle.” The sword is rim 
called “board-cleave?” or “ ahield-deaver.” 
Might we not assume that the kenning “ sea-fin,” 
or “ water-flame ” to “ gold,” which was usually 
classed as mythological, and had one or two 
legends annexed to it, was an allusion to the 
reflection of sunset on the waters, which would 
naturally suggest “ gold ” to any observer f In 
the most ancient fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
too, Oaedmon’s “ Fall of Mam,” whioh begins, 

“ N5 w£ soeolan herian 
heofonrices Weaid, 

Metodes mihto 
and hia mddgethanc, 
wen Waldorf®der,” 

“heofonrices weard,” or “warden of henvsmic,” 
and “ were wuldarfseder,” or “ glory-fsthsr of 
men,” might be regarded ae kennings.—Mr. E. H- 
Baverstock said shat there were some lists ot 
kennings given by Du Ohaillu in his Viking At*, 
but it would be impossible to name them fully. 
With regard to kennings for bow and arro vs. sum 
name* were given as “ the bird of the string, 

“ the swift flyer,” “the work of God.” Thistat 
phrase referred to one of the three snows of W ! 
Odd. These arrows formerly belonged to Gun, 
King of the Finn*. They came afterwards in» 
the possession of Ketil Hang, fattier of 
gave them to his son Orvar Odd, saying, Ban 
are the oostly things whioh I want to gfr® *" e ’ 
Odd. They are three arrows, which bars a nsm* 
and are called Gust’s nautar ” (Goal's foil 0 '"*'; 
Odd said, “ They are very oostly.” The fea“®" 
were gilded, and the arrows flew off and 
string by themselves, and one never needed J® 
search for them. The full story may be wu»* 
in Orvar Odd’s Saga.—Mr. A. F. Major, hon.*c> 
said that they were fortunate in having h»d 
subject handled by one who was an emm* 
classical, aa well as an Icelandic, scholar, ana 
had therefore been able to show them »» 
kennings, whioh were such a distinctive to*®"® 
Icelandic poetry, were not peculiar to it, 
to be found in Greek, Latin, Hebrew and 
poetry. No doubt iu modem poetry 8®’“" 
ketmmgs were few and tar between, because, 

Mr. Green pointed out, the majority of P 0 *® P h 
their kennings in the form of a simile, bat 
phrases as “hearts of o>k” and “ wooden wan* 
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an genuine kennings for ship. He could readily 
understand how the fascination of finding kennings 
might grow on a poet, when onoe it became 
generally understood that kennings ware the proper 
ornament of poetry, till at last, in uninspired writers, 
the poetry was crushed out by rite kennings that 
overloaded it. With regard to "swan's bath 
for tea, it was possible that swan was meant 
in its natural sense, as " gannefs bath,” 11 
mews' bath” were found as well.—Hr. Niven 
ventured to differ from the author in think¬ 
ing his lecture deserved a better title than 
that of “paper,” which he had given it. 
He agreed that the phrase “water’s fire” far 
gold would be naturally suggested by the appear¬ 
ance of the sea or any water when the sun is low. 
He could not, however, agree that the passages in 
Bodet iastes —‘ ‘ The grasshopper shall be a burden,” 
and “ He shall rise up at the voice of a bird ”— 
might be explained as kennings. The latter he 
thought alluded to the light slumber of aged 
people. He quite agreed with Mr. Green's 
arrangement, but should have liked the exact 
chronological dates of the various kennings. With 
regard to other poets, the wonderful power of the 
similes in Homer, Goethe, and Hilton struck him 
forcibly, and but for the late hour he could have 
pursued the subject at length.—Mr. Green in 
reply said that hs did not expect t> obtain 
universal assent to his proposed interpretation of 
the passage from Ecclesiastes, nor was it important 
to the general purport of his paper. He was 
glad to have had the opport u nity of bringing the 
subject forward. It had occurred to him, though 
he had not included it in his paper, that instanoee 
of kennings were common in sporting slang, as in 
the bid reports of the Prize Bing, in such phrases 
as “ he caught him one on the potato-trap,” or 
of the erioket-field, when a man's being stumped 
is described as, “ he heard a noise in hu fimbar- 
yard.” - 

MztzorolooicAL.— (Wednesday, Hay 15.) 

B. Inwards, Esq, president, iu the chair.—Mr. 
G. J. Symons and Mr. G. Ghatterton read a 
paper on “ The November Floods of 1894 in 
the Thames Talley,” which they had prepared 
at the request of the council of the society. 
This consisted of a systematic description of the 
causes which led to the great floods of November 
last, and an analysis of the reooids obtained from 
the Thames Conservancy Board, from the 
engineers of several of the towns along the 
river, and also from rainfall observers through' 
out the Thames watershed. The informa¬ 
tion was given chiefly iu the form of tables, 
one of the first being a ohronological history of 
floods in the Thames valley from the year 9 a n. 
down to the present time. This eras followed by 
a short description of the damage wrought in 
November, 1894, which was illustrated with a 
number of interesting lantern slides. Details 
were then given of the levels reached at various 
places in all the principal floods from 1750 to the 
present time. The authors exhibited a map 
showing the relative elevation of all the parts of 
the Thames basin, and then gave details of 
the rainfall for each day from Ootobsr 23 
to November 18, 1894. The results obtained 
by the Thames Conservancy Board, showing the 
flood levels at each lock, were exhibited on a longi¬ 
tudinal section from Leohlade to Teddington, and 
the hydraulic inclinations from lode to Took were 
shown in a tabular form. The volume of flood 
water, as gauged by the Thames Conservancy at 
Teddington, rose rapidly from 4000 million 
gallons per diem on November 12 to 10,250 million 
gallons on the 16th, 12,800 million gallons on the 
17th, and to over 20,000 million gallons on the 
18th, when the discharge Teaohed its maximum. 
The last-named discharge is equivalent to 0 37 
inch over the. whole watershed of the Thames 
above Teddington Lock.—Mr. F. J. Brodie also 
read a short paper, on “ The Barometrical Changes 
preceding and accompanying the Heavy Rainfall 
of November, 1894,” from which it appeared that 
the latter half of October was characterised by 
unusually bad weather, especially in the more 
western and southern parts of the British Isles. 
The torrential rains of November 11 to 14, 
which actually caused the floods, were duo to two 
secondary depressions, which developed a certain 
amount of intensity as they passed over the southern 
part of England. 


Historical.— {Thunday, Hay 16.) 

Sir M. B. Grant Durr, president, in the chair.— 
The election was announced of Mr. S. B. Gardiner 
as a vice-president of the society.—Mr. 0. Oman 
read a paper on “ The Tudors and the Ourrenoy.” 
Prof. B. Lodge, Prof. W. Cunningham, Mr. H. E. 
Malden, and Mr. I. S. Leadam took part in the 
discussion, concurring as to the value of this 
contribution to the study of the history of the 
currency. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
n. 

Three is no departure from Sir Frederic 
Leighton’s well-known manner in his four 
elaborate contributions to tbe Academy, of 
which the chief one is “Flaming June,” a 
most laboriously worked-out study of a damsel 
in semi-transparent draperies of flame-oolour, 
which ding to her statuesque form in the fashion 
made familiar by Greek sculpture. She takes 
her mid-day siesta in the most uncomfortable 
and complicated attitude that oould well be 
devised, just sheltered by an awning from the 
arrows o! the tun-god, whose full blaze falls upon 
the sea glowing like molten brass. Tbe Presi¬ 
dent might possibly succeed iu demonstrating 
the correctness of the draughtsmanship, which 
puzzles the eye in some very queer passages; 
but in any case it looks wrong in more 
than one instanoe, and that is, after all, 
the ohief thing. We should like to hear the 
archaeologist on the subject of the funerary 
stele in his “ Laohrymae.” Is there any 
warrant for thus placing on a Doric half- 
column of marble a painted earthenware vase of 
the fifth century B.c. ; or does the President, per- 
chanoe, mean to show here a funerary marble 
vase painted in the style of those earthenware 
ones chiefly found in the tombs P His best 
picture this year is the idealised portrait-study, 
“ The Maid with the Golden Hair.” The style 
is still that polished, ultra-fastidious one with 
whioh we must needs be content, since it is 
fixed now beyond the possibility of alteration; 
but the poee and arrangement of the figure 
have a natural harmony, ooming nearer to 
seeming spontaneity than the acoompHahed 
artist generally brings bis work. 

To derive pleasure from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
wonderfully wrought-out “Spring” one must 
e x a mi ne its component parts bit by bit, dwelling 
upon all the numberless details of the prooession 
of youths and maidens which, flower-laden, 
winds its way downmonumental steps of marble, 
through palaces and temples. We may unre¬ 
servedly admire tbe rendering of the beautiful 
purple anemones, of the wild hyacinths, borne in 
baskets and heavily wreathed round the brows 
of the fair young celebrants, who are beautiful, 
too, in Mr. Tadema’s own peculiar way, 
bat too stolid, too little moved. What is 
wanting is the informing spirit of youth and 
passion whioh should give oolour and rhythm 
to the whole. The best figures in the picture, 
and the most animated, are those whioh, from 
the roofs of the overhanging buildings, rain 
down a shower of spring blossoms on the 
passing prooession. Mr. T. W. Waterhouse’s 
St. Cecilia " is one of bis most oharming 
inventions. It is made specially attractive by 
the quaint, yet unaffected, mediaevalism of the 
oonoeption, and tbe quality of life and truth 
whioh—like the Netherlandish painters of the . 
fifteenth century, but unlike onr modern pro- j 
Raphaelites—he has succeeded in retaining. 1 
Where Mr. Waterhouse fails, is in the 
effort to weave together into one all-em¬ 
bracing harmony the bright notes of colour 
brought into file picture by the poppies, 
the roses, the rich robes of the saint 
and the kneeling angels, the far distance of 


castellated coast and deep blue sea. On no 
previous oooasion has Mr. Frank Dioksee 
shown such skill as an executant, as in “ A 
Reverie ”—a lamplight soene in which a young 
white-robed lady is seen singing at the piano, 
while her father, leaning his head on his hand, 
dreams bitter-sweet dreams of the past,visible to 
him only: a diaphanous vision of one who long 
ago sang the song now heard floats through the 
air, evoked by the magio of the music and the 
passionate melancholy of the listener. In 
treating such a subject—even, as hero, from the 
modern point of view—it is difficult to steer 
dear of sentimentality; and we cannot, in trnth, 
say that Mr. Dioksee has suooeeded in avoiding 
this rock ahead. His “ Paolo and Franoesoa” 
is a well-balanoed academia composition, in 
whioh a strenuous, hut not wholly successful, 
effort is made toohtaiu beauty of oolour by the 
careful grouping of tints. It is a more than 
respectable achievement, yet wholly inadequate 
as a rendering of this moment of passion’s 
olimax in the famous love-tragedy. On a lover 
so respectful as this Paolo, so remorseful before 
he has sinned, Francesca’s relentless lord need 
hardly have wreaked his vengeance. 

In “ Phoebus Apollo ” Mr. Briton Riviere 
shows the fur-haired god driving a team of lions 
and lionesses through a green valley made bright 
with crocuses and spring flowers. The figure 
of Phoebus is stiff and inexpressive, and the 
royal beasts are but ill at ease in their 
harness, the lionesses gambolling on ahead 
being far suppler and more natural in move¬ 
ment. It is not merely as a painter of animals 
that Mr. J. M. Swan exercises a special charm 
over the beholder: it is because he can conjure 
up round the beasts whom he takes as his ohief 
motives a milieu of his own, rather than their 
own. His “Tigers at Dawn” gives, in an 
opaline atmosphere of early morning, a beauti¬ 
fully deeded group of the supple, terrible 
beasts with their young. His “Goatherd,” 
with the delicate, pearly greyness of its tone, 
with the oharm of its hushed quietude, is a 
genuine pastoral, marred only by the jarring 
realism of the attitude given to the chief figure. 
Placed above Sir F. Leighton’s “'Flaming 
June ” is a great deoorative piece, “ The Fore¬ 
runners,” by Mr. Rupert Bunny, whioh is to be 
praised for its intention, if not for its adequate 
realisation. These satellites of Poseidon, who 
ride through the heaving blue waves armed with 
tridents, lack vigour and movement. One sighs 
here for the tremendous energy, the semblance 
of life in the ideal, whioh an Arnold Bocklin 
would have infused into such a subject. Mr. 
Maurioe GreiffenhagenVThe Mermaid”is very 
attractive, if we aooept it as what it is: a flat 
decoration. Its dominant scheme of oolour— 
that of the peacock’s tail a little toned down— 
contrasts happily with the warm flesh of the 
mermaid, whose nnde form ends in the 
obligatory fish-like tail. Very ably worked 
out in a semi-academic style anggestive of 
French models is Mr. John W. Godward’s “ A 
Priestess.” We need not too oloaely inquire 
whether this figure, nude under its transparent 
black draperies, is that of a votary of the 
Syrian Astarte, or of some other mysterious 
goddess of the' East. She is certainly no 
servant of Pallas Athene or of Artemis—not 
even of the Ephesian. The “ Daphne ” of 
Mr. Arthur Hacker and file “Echo and 
Narcissus” of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon are 
kindred in style and tonality, and it is tolerably 
dear that the latter artist has been considerably 
influenced by the former. In the “Daphne” 
the freab, pale green of the foliage harmonises 
well wifii the cold purity of the nymph’s fair 
flesh, but the oonoeption is so timid and char¬ 
acterless that it appears manifestly but a 
pretext for an academic exercise in the modem 
style. Mr. Hacker should in this brandi of his 
art dare more or less. 
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At first the figure-study by Mr. W. Q. 
Orchardson with the designation “ A Flower,” 
oausea a little disappointment, so much less 
important is it, in mere dimensions, than the 
contributions which he generally makes to the 
Boyal Academy exhibition in the department 
of genre and pictorial high-oomedy. The 
ohann of the little oanvas, with its pale, warm- 
grey tonality, heightened by touohes of colour 
not too vivid, supplied by the chrysanthemums 
and a single rose tree, increases as it is studied. 
One cannot but admire the successful effort of 
a mature artist—an acknowledged master in 
his own style—to get rid of his besetting sin, 
that hot, monotonous tonality which has de¬ 
tracted from even his finest works. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond's most successful effort 
this year is the important monumental decora¬ 
tion, “Melchizedek blessing Abraham,” a 
cartoon destined to be executed in mosaic for 
St. Paul’s. It is possible to feel grave doubts 
whether the rigid, formal treatment here 
adopted can ever be made to harmonise with 
the florid seventeenth-century style of the 
great cathedral, and yet to admire the fine 
balance and dignified simplicity of the work. 
There is no such distinctiveness in the con¬ 
ception as would enable us at once to recog¬ 
nise its author; but it belongs to a class of 
monumental art only too rare in England, and 
but too likely, under present conditions, to 
remain so. Mr. Watts does not shine this 
year at the Academy as he does at the 
New Gallery. His “ Jonah,” which depicts 
the prophet in the act of prophesying 
the destruction of the Ninevites, lacks the 
artist’s usual dignity in the presentment of 
passion. This is the unbridled frenzy, not of 
inspiration, but of epilepsy. The mistake, 
however—for a mistake it must be owned to 
be—is the mistake of a big man. “ The Out¬ 
cast: Goodwill,” is one of those ourious 
moralities in painting whioh Mr. Watts loves to 
indulge in, and not one of the most easily 
explicable. A nude child, of the massive quasi- 
Venetian type that the painter affeots, sits 
solitary on the bare ground in a landscape, 
holding fading violets in one hand: in the far 
distance are divined, rather than dearly seen, 
the towers and steeples of a modern city, 
wrapped in a lurid glare. The portrait “ Pro¬ 
fessor Max MUller ” has a certain loftiness and 
ideality, but lacks virile power: it is strong 
neither as a conception nor as a painting. It 
would be impossible to find a more curious or 
instructive contrast to this picture than the 
already notioed “ William Bobinson, Esq.,” of 
M. Carolus-Duran, which is hung as a pendant 
to it. The latter work has pictorial strength, 
but not the quality of imagination which raises 
portraiture into the higher rank. Of M. Bou- 
guereau’s life-size figure “ Le Baigneuse ” there 
is really nothing to say, except that it is a fair 
average Bouguereau: that is, that it is marked 
by exquisite precision and finish of draughts¬ 
manship, but nevertheless wants the sovereign 
quality of style. 

A notable picture by a foreign artist is the 
“ Dutch Interior ” by A. Neuhuys, a follower 
of Joseph Israels. In its sober, reticent way it 
is one of the finest paintings in the whole 
exhibition; and if the imitation of the veteran 
Dutch master were not so open, so avowed, 
it would take very high rank. Such a master 
of the brush as M. Neuhuys ought to be able 
to develop something more like an original 
style of his own. Looking from thin picture 
to Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s cleverly and most 
carefully worked out piece of genre on a large 
scale, “The Smithy,” one sees dearly what 
is wanting in the latter, notwithstanding the 
accuracy of the draughtsmanship, and the »mi 
with which the double illumination is managed. 
It is too photographic in the coldness of its 
objective representation of one particular 


moment—too little suggestive of the moment 
before, or the moment after. This is not true 
momentariness, which should make the specta¬ 
tor fed that his eye and brain have seized one 
swift instant in the onward rush of time 
and movement. A similar drawback is to be 
noted in Mr. H. H. La Thangue’s large canvas, 
“The Last Furrow,” which remains, never¬ 
theless, a remarkable effort of its kind in the 
plein air direction. But is the thing, after all, 
worth doing in this way, with this elaboration, 
with this patient effort, if it is to be nothing 
more than a skilful reflection of Nature, un¬ 
tinged by the personality of the artist, and 
showing no thrill of emotion in the contempla¬ 
tion of the subject attempted P For spirit and 
rhythm in excess, for the large, passionate 
expression of an everyday motive m the life 
of the rustic, one must go to Mr. G. 
Clausen, who—a disciple in art on the one hand 
of Jean-Frangois Millet, on the other of the 
widdy different Jules-Bastien Lepage — this 
year betrays his artistic origin rather too dearly. 
We prefer him when, as of late years, he shows 
himself an English artist quand memt in his 
presentment of motives derived from English 
life and English nature. In “Harvest” the 
measured swing of the labourers, as they bend 
in the warm sunset light to gather in the 
sheaves, is nobly expressed, but rather too 
dearly derived from Millet. The effect of the 
ruddy light, just catching the fair hair and the 
upturned face of the young labourer, has been 
given by Mr. Clausen with a more complete 
and poetio truth on a former occasion. In 
“The Farmer’s Boy” he depicts powerfully, 
and with a happy geaeralisatioxi which leaves 
the simple motive in its full strength, yet with 
an added beauty, a young rustic descending the 
wooded slope of a hill bearing a large flat 
basket of green-stuff. The figure does not 
quite effectually detach itself from the back¬ 
ground of green tree and grey-brown path 
against which it is relieved. 

Mr. Frank Bramley, when he imagined his 
brilliant “Sleep,” was no doubt haunted by 
recolleotions of Mr. J. S. Sargent’s original and 
beautiful “ Carnation, Lily, Lily, Bose,” now 
in the Chan trey Bequest Gallery; but he has 
worked out his subject anew, and cannot fairly 
be aooused of plagiarism. A little fair-haired 
child, in a curious dress of brown silk and 
indigo-blue gauze, lies sleeping on a seat 
painted a turquoise blue hue, amid a wilderness 
of great splendid poppies, showing their 
mauve, purple, crimson, and white glories amid 
the peculiar green, glazed with white, of their 
leaves. There may be a little crudity here and 
there in dealing with all these brilliant, self- 
assertive elements of the colour-harmony; but 
Mr. Bramley must nevertheless be con¬ 
gratulated on a genuine sucoess in a style 
widely different from that with which he has 
been hitherto identified. 

Clause Phillies. 


SALE OF ENGLISH PICTURES AND 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Oh Saturday there were dispersed at Christie’s 
three collections more or less memorable, the 
chief of them being the drawings that were 
the property of the late Frederick Craven, of 
Thombndge, Bakewell, and those which had 
been owned by the late T. S. Kennedy, of 
Park Hill, Wetherby. The Kennedy drawings 
included certain notable Turners, and among 
the Craven possessions was the famous David 
Cox, depicting a Welsh funeral. In the 
Craven sale — to take a few of the more 
important in the order of their appearance—we 
may say that a “landscape” of De Wint’s 
fetched 220 guineas, falling to the bid of Mr. 
Leggatt; that among the David Cox’s, “The 


Yale of Clwyd,” realised 455 guineas (Agnew); 
the “ Bolsover Castle,” 470 guineas (Agnew); 
and * ‘ A Welsh Funeral ”—the soene at Bettwys- 
y-Coed—2400 guineas (Healy); while a Turner 
drawing of unsurpassable quality, “ The Land’s 
End,” was sold to Mr. Agnew for 830 guineas. 
Bossetti’s “Hestema Rosa” and “Washing 
Hands—albeit unusually good examples—were 
not sold oheaply when the one realised 205 
and the other 480 guineas. Certain draw¬ 
ings by Sir Edward Burne-Jones were 
likewise sold for substantial sums; and 
his series of four paintings recording the 
story of Pygmalion—works which had been 
painted for Mr. Craven a dozen years or so 
ago, before the artist’s vogue was quite what it 
is at present—fell now to Mr. Agnew’s bid of 
3500 guineas. About £21,000 was realised in 
all by the Craven possessions. 

The Kennedy cabinet of drawings included 
among its Turners a vignette of the “ Entrance 
to the Port of Havre”—showing the light¬ 
house of La Hive—knocked down to Mr. 
Agnew for 200 guineas; a “Geneva,” 260 
guineas; a “Lake of Thun,” 315 guineas 
(Agnew); a “ Lake of Brienz,” 250 guineas 
(Harry Q oil ter); the “High Force”—a draw¬ 
ing in the country of the Tees—350 guineas 
(Agnew); “Oxford,” 490 guineas (Tooth); 
the “Lake and Town of Zug,” 1100 guineas 
(Agnew); and “ Arona,” 700 guineas (Agnew). 
The two last-named drawings had been bought 
by Mr. Kennedy—for prioes which were not 
stated—from Mr. Buskin direct. 

The possessions of the late Mr. Thomas 
Woolner—likewise dispersed—included a fine 
Cotman, “ Off the Northumbrian Coast,” 260 
guineas (Gooden); Mulready’s “ Idle Boys,” 
1000 guineas (Agnew); Constable’s “ View 
near Highgate, 180 guineas (Salting); and an 
elaborate picture by L. F. Lewis of a Cairene 
bazaar, whioh—having been sold aforetime in 
the Price collection for 1090 guineas—now 
touohed the sum of 1400 guineas, at whioh it 
was acquired by Mr. Agnew. 

The sales, as a whole, afford some indication 
of returning prosperity. But, indeed, works 
of art of the highest quality have not been 
“ given away ” during the times of depression. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mu. J. W. WatebhoUsb has been elected 
a full member of the Boyal Academy, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. 
W. O. T. Dobson. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
the following: (1) the first annual exhibition 
of the Society of Women Painters—at the 
Hanover Gallery; (2) drawings by Mr. Phil 
May, pictures by the late Burton Barber, and 
works by ether artists—at the Fine Art 
Society’s; (3) a collection of paintings in the 
Arctic regions by Mr. Frank Wilbert Stokes, 
member or the Peary relief expedition, and also 
a collection of landscapes byKarl Heffner—at 
the Graves’ Galleries; (4) water-colours of 
Japan, by Miss M. B. Hill Burton, at the Clif¬ 
ford Galleries; and (5) Mr. Herbert Sohmalz’s 
picture of “ The Resurrection Morn,” at Mr. 
A. T. Gladwell’s, in Fenohurch-street. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, to be 
held on Tuesday next, with Dean Gregory in 
the ohair, Mr. W. B. Richmond will read a 
paper on “The Decoration of St. Paul’s." 

The June number of the Antiquary will con¬ 
tain an illustrated paper on “Some of the 
Bound Towers of France ”; and also an article 
on the Boyal Academy exhibition, under the 
title of “The Antiquary among the Pictures.” 

The general meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenio Studies, postponed from 
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April 8, will take place on Monday next, at 
3 p.m., when Prof. Percy Gardner will describe 
and discuss the Sarcophagi found at Sidon, 
and now in the museum at' Constantinople. 

Mb. G. F. Watts, R.A., has given the Home 
Arts and Industries Association a cheque for 
1000 guineas towards the endowment fund 
which .he and Mrs. Watts are raising, and 
which is needed to place the association in a 
sound position. The annual exhibition of the 
association will be held on June 13 at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

A correspondent at Cairo writes: “Mr. 
Soares, the Jewish banker, has just given 
£40,000 to the French Archaeological Scnool. 
M. de Morgan has been ill, and has gone to 
Ras el-Bahr for the. summer;] and a committee 
of four has been appointed to adapt the prize- 
designs for the proposed new museum, so as to 
get a working design out of them. Prof. 
Sayoe was to leave Egypt on May 27, and 
expeots to arrive in England about June 10.” 

We have received the thirteenth annual report 
of the managing oommittee of the Amenean 
School of Classical Studies at Athens (Cam¬ 
bridge, U.S.: University Prea). which includes 
the reports of the director for 1893-94, and of 
the excavations at the Argive Heraeum during 
that period. It appears that the School is in a 
very flourishing condition. No less than twenty- 
three colleges now contribute, the university of 
California being the latest addition. Their 
subscriptions yield 4900 dollars; and the total 
income amounted to about 9000 dollars (£1800). 
The number of students was twelve, in¬ 
cluding three women. The staff consists of a 
permanent director, Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, 
of Dartmouth College; Prof. Charles Wald- 
stein, as professor of the history of art; Prof. 
Thomas Dwight Goodell, of Tale, as professor 
of Greek; and Mr. Edward L. Tilton, as 
architect. It is proposed to found two fellow¬ 
ships of 600 dollars each, for students' of 
archaeology, which will be available for the 
coming year, 1893-96; and 300 dollars is 
appropriated annually to the library. Prof. 
Waldstein gives an account of the excavations 
at Argos in March and April, 1894, where the 
most interesting discovery was of bee-hive 
tombs of the Mycenaean period, one of which 
contained more than forty vases in perfect 
preservation, besides terra-ootta figurines, and 
other objects. Dr. Richardson’s chief work 
outside Athens was the exoavation of a temple 
at Eretria, near the theatre. 


MUSIO. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The performance of Auber’s “ Fra Diavolo ” on 
Monday evening came as an agreeable surprise. 
The sparkling, tuneful music of the French 
composer has not been heard for some time; 
and although it was performed a few seasons 
ago at Covent Garden, the music is by no 
means familiar to opera-goers of the present day. 
It may be that “ Fra Diavolo ” would not bear 
frequent repetition; the music might lose its 
freshness and charm. But it serves admirably as 
an antidote to modem operas with their sensa¬ 
tional stories and high-strung strains. Auber 
appears, perhaps, too simple to musicians of 
theriaing generation, bom and bred in synco¬ 
pation and intricacies of rhythm: they do not 
reflect that to aohieve simplicity is to achieve 
the highest. The complexity of Bach and of 
Wagner is not the cause of their greatness, but 
merely the reason of their not being at once 
understood. The revival of “ Fra Diavolo ” was 
then welcome, though it must be admitted that 
Covent Garden is too large for suoh a work. 
There ought to be a special theatre for operas 
of this olass: with capable actors and good 


stage management, suooesa would be cer¬ 
tain. 

Signor De Lucia sang well as Fra Diavolo, 
especially in the third act. Miss Marie Engle 
made a charming Zerlina, and sang delight¬ 
fully. Mme. Amadi was an excellent Lady 
f Pamela. Mr. Bispham as Lord Rocburg made 
the most of his part. It was a happy thought, 
a legitimate touch of realism, on the part of 
Sir A. Harris to make my Lord and m j Lady 
address eaoh other in English, Signori Pini- 
Corsi and Arimondi as Beppo and Giacomo 
interpreted their roles in a highly amusing 
manner. 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

The fifth conoert of the Philharmonic Society 
commenced with a new work, an Overture 
entitled “ Leonatus and Imogen,” by Dr. G. J. 
Bennett. The music is well written and 
effectively scored, but it displays skill rather 
than imagination. The Overture bears a title, 
yet it is not genuine programme-musio: the 
composer merely names the special influence 
under whichjhe wrote, not a programme whiohhe 
sought to develops. Herr Stavenhsgen played 
a pianoforte Conoerto of his own in B minor 
(Op. 4), a work modem in form, based, in 
fact, on Liszt lines. The thematic material 
may not be very original, but it is attractive; 
especially the two broad subjects from which 
is evolved the Adagio. The scoring of the 
music is decidedly effective, and the pianoforte 
part, though it bears traces of having been 
written by a virtuoso, is not unduly prominent. 
Herr Stavenhagen played admirably: better, 
indeed, than we have ever heard him play. He 
was well received, and gave a short enoore. Herr 
Willy Burmester performed in an able manner 
Ernst’s “ Allegro pathetique ” in F sharp minor, 
a work more remarkable for its technical diffi¬ 
culties than for solidity or charm. In au 
encore the violinist once again exhibited his 
extraordinary command of the instrument. 
The programme concluded with Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, well rendered under 
the direction of Dr. Mackenzie. The writer of 
the analysis referred to Beethoven’s dictum 
with regard to the meaning of his Symphony, 
“ Mehr Ausdruck der Empflsdung als Malerei," 
for which we cannot accept his translation, 
“ A record of impressions rather than a repre¬ 
sentation of facts.” The words of Beethoven, 
indicating his attitude towards programme- 
musio, are important, and they ought to have 
been more faithfully represented in English. 
Miss Amy Sherwin was the vocalist, and sang 
the lovely” Zerffietti lusinghieri ” from Mozart’s 
“ Idomeneo.” 

M. Leon Delafosse has given two piano¬ 
forte reoitals at St. James’s Hall (May 10 and 
20). His technique is good, and he can play 
with both strength and delicacy. But as an 
interpreter of Beethoven’s music he leaves, as the 
French say, much to desire. He hurries move¬ 
ments dreadfully, as, for example, the opening 
Allegro of Op. 7, and the Menuetto of Op. 22. 
His reading of the Adagio of Op. 2, No. 3, was 
fairly good, but that of Op. 22 sentimental. 
At ms second recital he played Chopin’s Noc¬ 
turne in E flat (Op. 33, No. 2), and Yalse in 
A flat (Op. 341. Some portions of the former 
were defioately rendered, though not with 
sufficient charm; the Yalse was given in a 
hurried, hard manner. 

Handel’s “Dixit Dominus” chorus, an 
early composition written at Borne in 
1707, and his “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” 
were performed by the Handel Society at 
ithe Queen’s Hall on Friday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. A. Manns. The Ode bears 
traces of the composer’s genius, yet it is not 
one of his great works. Dryden wrote the 
words as a troublesome task “ and in no way 
beneficial,” but he “could not deny the 


stewards of the feast, who came in a body to 
me to desire that kindness.” There is room 
for improvement in the choir and orohestraof the 
Handel Society. It has a fine opportunity and 
should make the most of it; Handel’s works, 
with the exception of “The Messiah” and 
“ Israel,” at festivals have fallen into undue 
oblivion. Miss Jessie Scott deserves praise for 
the energy with which she attacked the trying 
solos in the final chorus of the Ode. The 
Society is fortunate in having Mr. Manns as 
conductor. 

Mr. Willy Burmester gave his second violin 
recital on Wednesday afternoon. The most in¬ 
teresting number of the programme was the Bach 
Sonata m E for solo violin. The Praeludium was 
interpreted with breadth and vigour. The other 
movements were played in a frank, unaffected 
manner; the two Minuets were, however, some¬ 
what _ hurried. Wieniawski’s Conoerto in D, 
especially with pianoforte accompaniment, is 
not very interesting; but Mr. Burmester’s per¬ 
formance was brilliant, and his intonation pure. 

The Wagner Birthday Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening attracted a large, 
crowd. As regards the performance of the 
music, it was not altogether satisfactory; there 
were signs here and there of insufficient re¬ 
hearsal. Herr Mottl is a great conductor, but 
one could see from his vigorous movements that 
he was not altogether at his ease. The 
secret of Herr Richter’s suooess is careful pre¬ 
paration during rehearsal: at performance a 
conductor should be felt rather than seen. The 
programme differed from the ordinary Wagner 
programme. The whole of the second act of the 
“Flying Dutchman” and the first part of act 3 
from the “Gotterdammerung” were given. In 
the former Miss Ella Russel was cold as Senta, 
while Mr. Andrew Black as the Dutchman sang 
well, though not his best. Miss A. Janson did fair 
justice to herself in the small part of Marie. In 
the “ Gotterdammerung,” Herr'Emil Gerbauser 
took the part of Siegfried: he has a good 
voioe and dramatic power, and his enunciation 
of words is singularly dear. Mr. D. Bispham 
was excellent as Hagen. The Misses Gelber, 
Ralph, and Janson were acceptable as the Rhine 
Daughters. The performance of the “ Funeral 
March ” was marred by the efforts of some of 
the audience to get away before the end of the 
oonoert. We have not yet learnt Bayreuth 
manners. It was interesting to have a 
portion of Wagner’s early opera in such close 
proximity to an excerpt from one of his latest 
musio-dramas, and the comparison was certainly 
not favourable to the former. Then again, 
with regard to both selections, the absence of 
stage action proved a serious drawback. It 
must be confessed that in a concert-room 
Wagner often seems dull; in the theatre such is 
rarely the case. 

The performance of “Fra Diavolo” onMonday 

S revented us from attending the first Riohter 
oncer t. The programme, however, consisted 
entirely of familiar pieces. There was a large 
audience; Dr. Richter was received with 
enthusiasm; and the music appears to have 
given the utmost satisfaction. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 0s. 
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By WILHELM JENSEN. Translated by MARIANNE E. SUCKLING, with a 
Preface by Professor G. FIELDLER. 

“ Wilhelm Jensen, of whose many works this Is the first to appear in an Engl sh trans¬ 
lation, has been ono of the most popular writers in Germany for more than twenty year). 
Since 1866 a number of works from bis pen have appeared almost every year: poems, epics, 
short stories, novels and dramas. In all these branches of literature ho has shown himself 
to be an author of signal culture and great power, but ho is at bis best as a novelist a-.d 
writer of lyric poetry.”— Extiuct from Pbeface. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Sylvia Craven; or, 

The Sins of the Fathers. 

By GORDON-HOLMES. 

" A pleasant, readable tale.”— Athenaeum. 

“ Pretty, and very well written .”—Daily Telegraph. 

" A delightfully interesting story .”—Southport Visitor. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, prioe 6e. 

The See-Saw of Life; or, 

Misfortune no Disgrace. 

A Novel. By WILLIAM A. MORLEY. 

Truly illustrates the up3 and downs of life, and tho manner in which people look upon 
tho fortunos and misfortunes of others .”—Liverpool Mercury. 

4 * Tho author has obviously a thick strand of philosophy in hla composition, and the 
book is one which may bo perused with both pleasure and profit .”—-Liverpool Daily Tost, 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Raymond's Folly; or, every Man the 
Architect of His Own Future. 

By E. ST. JOHN LEIGH. 

“ An interesting and instructive 6tory .'’—British I VeAly. 

"Written throughout in a becoming stylo that has many graceful literary 
qualities .”—Scotsman 

" Can be safely recommended to young people on the threshold of the actualities of life. 
There are some lovoable characters in the story .”—Liverpool Post. 


crown 8Vo, price "S. 6d. 

Killeen ; a Study in Girl-life. 

By E. O’CONNOR MORRIS. 

*' The author has a pleasant, oasy style, and her study can ho enjoyed.”— Horning Ledict 
" The character of the Irish girl and the life on tho Irish estate are depicted with 
certain freshness and with an Intimate knowledge of the subject.”—5c liman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERN03TER ROW, LONDON. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 


Ujr JVAIflK ■ VU., Oiuuguoiu ““""‘I 

Strand. W.C. Private room lor dictation. Highett reference!. 
Translation!. _ 


T ADY TYPE-WEITER, disengaged, 

J—J desires ENGAGEMENT as Secretary, or Home Work. Musical. 
—Apply M. N., 44, Fairholmo Road, West Kensington, W. 


TO LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

J- Literary A Kent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 


A 8 READER on Daily or other Paper. 

AA Long journalistic experience. Exceptionally wide literary and 
general knowledge. Highest testimonials to carefulness and accuracy. 
—Box 742, Sell’s, Fleet 8treet, E.C. 


P RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, or similar 

appointment, DESIRED by a competent Shorthand-Writer 
and Typist. Student of Oriental Archaeology. Excellent Testimonials 
and Press Opinions. Personal Reference to F.R.S. Salary moderate. 
—Alpha, Office of Academy, 27, Chancery Lane. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. " A Medium of 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

*- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Accounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address Manager, 
Roxburghe Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


TTNIQUE EFFECTS NEAE thoNCETH 

_POLE—A COLLECTION of PAINTINGS by FRANK 

\V ILBERT STOKES,of Philadelphia, painted whilst a momber of the 
Peary Rol : cf and North Greenland Expeditions, 1892-3-4. in latitude 
78® 43". At the GRAVES’ GALLERIES, 0, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Admission Is. Ten to Six. __ 

■JJNIVEESITY o f EDINBURGH. 

CHAIR OF HUMANITY. 

The DELEGATES appointed to ELECT a PROFESSOR of 
HUMANITY in the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH request that 
each Candidate should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
Saturday. 29th June next. Seven Copies of his Application arid Seven 
Copies of any Testimonial# he may desire to submit. One copy of the 
Application should he signed. 

R. Herbert Johnston, W.S., 

. _ , . , Secretary of the Curators of Patronage. 

86, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 

24th May, 1895. 


piVIL SEEVIOE COMMISSION.— 

V FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS—JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
Sa the SCIENCE BRANCH, find in the ART BRANCH of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25) 27th JUNE. 

The dates specified are the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particu¬ 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


'T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

r. Public School, founded 1883, to provi<‘ 

Gentlemen s Sons in Preparation for Univcrsiues, J 
imte Church principles. Fees: £60 per annum (So 
men. £00); Day Boys, 21 guineas, * ’ ’ *' 

Scholarships, £49 to £29, July 30th.-; 


for 
definite 


>rovide Education 
s. Army. 4c., on 

..(Sons of Clerey- 

Classicnl and Modern sides. 
Ilcv. T. F. Hobson, M.A., Warden. 


CATALOGUES 

I70REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

U promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., J7, Soho Square. 


DAEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

1_> T0URI8TS’ GUIDE BOOK8. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AXD 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES poet free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Caialognee on application . 

Now ready.—Free on application. 

NPn 9%0 A Miscellaneous OATA- 

A.N U . t . LOGBE of BOOKS, including Theo- 
logy. Classics and Philology, Mathematics and Astronomy, Science, 
Philosophy, Economics, 4c. 

Containing : Philosophical Magasine, 1798-1886,193 vols.; Angustine 
and Chiynoetom, Gaume; Bnllen’s Lyrics, 7 vols.; Loggan’s Can- 
tabrigia Ulustrata; Coleridge’s Works, 23 vols.; Tennyson s Poems, by 
Two Brothers, 1827, Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830, and I Poems, 1833, 
3 rob., uncut, 4c., 4o. 

Macmillan 4 Bowes, Cambridge. 

QOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT >f 

k3 LITERATURE.—The MAY Number (No. 544), just published, 
contains a large number of 

FIRST EDITIONS o i the STANDARD NOVELISTS 

and other Authors of the Century (many fresh in the original cloth), 
besides important Sets, 4c., 4c.; also a series of FIR8T EDITIONS 
of the minor Works of JOHN BUNYAN.— Post free from 

H, Sothkean 4 Co., 140, Strand, W.C., or 37, Piccadilly, W. 

AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOK8. 

ft. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


At all Booksellers. 

DIES IB.M' 

The Story of a Spirit in FrUon- 

FcAp. 8vo, Is. Gd. 

" A little attempt to rouse love for humanity, and enlist help for 

human misery-The book should not be without effect. There is 

great vividness and feeling in it. '—Academy. 

“A pica for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect.’’— Weekly Sun. 

“ The story is told in simple, beautiful language, and the thought 
tends to transform materialistic views of life ana eternity into ethical 
and spiritual conceptions of a high order ."—Manchester Guardian. 

“A prose poem .”—Scottish CongregationalieL 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-AHALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minim um 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank reoeives small sums on 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
roa two guineas run month. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIVE SHILLINGS Tt B MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
__FRANCIS RAVEN8CROFT, Manager^ 


VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 

CAUSES NO BLOTCHES UNDER 
THE CHIN. 

Sticks 6d., Is., Is. 6d.. 2s., 2s. 6d.; 

Flat Oakes la, 2s., 2s. 6d. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terriss, and Mira Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Macklin, W. L. Abingdon, K. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Bichard Pardon, Julian Crow, G. W. Cockbnra, 
Ackerman May; Mesdames Hope Dudley, Mary AUeetree, 
Marie Montros e.___ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Maeara. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen- 
man; Miasee Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Grade 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 

Mira May Yoh e._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, THE PRUDE'S PROGRESS. 
MesBVB. Cyril Mande.W. T. Lovell, Emeet Leicester, Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdames Lena Aehwell, 
Ettio Williams, Alice Mansflold, and Fanny Broqgh. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at8.25 punctually,THE HOME 8BORS¬ 
TAL Y. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. 
Chas. Brookfield, Mr. Sydney Brongh, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. 
D. S. James, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Mira Julia NeUsoo, 
Miss Mande Millett, Mira Dolores Drummond, and Mia 
Mary Moore. ______ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Roberteon j Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Came, Thome, Du Manner, Cara- 
voglia; Mmee. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 

Patrick Campbell. ___ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, FEDORA, Mr. Tree, Mr. Nat- 
combe Gould, Mr. C. M. Hallard, Mr. Edmund Maurice, Mr. 
Charles Allan, Mr. Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Roes, Mr. 
Berte Thomas; Mrs. Bancroft, Mira Hilda Hanbury, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. ____ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, nt 9.10, A STORY OF WATERLOO. 
Corporal Brewster, Mr. Irving. Followed by DON 
QUIXOTE. Don Quixote, Mr. Irving. Messrs. B. Webster, 
Johnson, Haviland, S. Valentine, Archer, Mellish, Reynolds, 
Belmore, Rivington, Innis; Misses A. Hughes, Milton, de 
Silva, A. Craig, Ac. Preceded, at 8.16, by BYGONES. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Stndholme, Hamer, Cadiz, Pounds, Gregory, Cannon, Fair¬ 
fax, Davis, Adams, FIopp, Neild, and Lettle Lind; Messrs. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Lawrence D’Orsay, Farren- 
Soutar, Maurice Farkoa, John Le Hay, Porteons, Ellison, 
Dixon, W. Blakeley.______ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
HanBom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thome, P. Roxboroogh, 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, 
L. Searle, Clara Jecka, Sadie Jerome, C. Benton, Eva 
Ellerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftne. Preceded, 
at 7.60, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE ._ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, nt 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL: 
Mesdames Jeanne Donate, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie dn Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles 
Copland. Conductor, Signor Arditi. _ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
PHILISTINES. Mr. George Alexander; Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, H. V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent E. M. Robson, 
Ernest Hendrie, James Welch, Arthur Royeton, Mark 
Paton, Duncan Tovey, Master Frank Saker; Lady Monck- 
ton, Miss Elliott Page, Mira B. Wilmot, Mira J. Nesville. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, FANNY: Messrs. John L. 8hine, 
W. H. Day, Robb Harwood, T. P. Haynes, Owen Harris, 
Ac.; Misses Alice Rees, Katio Lee, and Alma Stanley. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by THE BACKSLIDER. 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses 
Fanny Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tally, Grace Lane, 
and Gertrude Kingston j Messrs, Yorke Stephens, Alfred 
Maltby, Compton Coutts, John L. Mackay, Cecil Ramsey, 
Roland Atwood, Richard Blunt, and George Giddens. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A WOMAN'S NO._ 

TOOLE'S THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, Mr. RUTLAND BARRINGTON and 
Original Cast in Ralph R. Lumley’s successful Comic 
Sporting Play in Three Acts, entitled THOROUGH-BRED; 
and at 10.30 EVERY NIGHT, Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
At 7.45, THE SECRET. Doors open at 7.30. MATINEES 
SATURDAY NEXT, June 1, and WEDNESDAY, June 5. 

TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, BARON GOLOSH, Mesdames 
Alice Lethbridge, Florence Perry, M. A. Victor, Ellacott, 
Murton Carlyle, Kate Raskin, Violet Melnotte Messrs. 
E. J. Lonnen, Scott Russell, H. Tripp Edgar, G. Humpherev, 
W. S. Laidlaw, Frank Wyatt. At 7.50, A HAPP1' 

THOUGHT. _ _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL: Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, Messrs. J. Beauchamp, C. P. LitUc, 

8. Warden, F. Volpe, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more: Mesdames May Palfrey-, Gladys Homfrcy, Helen 
Ferrers, Ksmd Beringer, A. Beet. Precodod, at 8.15, by 
HAL, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Contents.— JUNE.—Price 2s. 

EXPLORATIONS In the INTERIOR of LABRADOR 18M-18W. By 
A. P. Low. 

THE LUCHU ISLANDS. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. 

A VISIT to T8AVO and the TAITA HIGHLANDS. By C. W. 
IIOHLCY. 

A JOURNEY in NORTHERN MONGOLIA in 1893. By A. A. 
Borbadaile. 

NOTE on MR. BORRADAILE*S PAPER. By Net Elia*. 

THE MORPHOLOGY of the EARTH’S SURFACE. By Professor 
Ghas. Latwobth, F.RS. 

HYDEOGRAPIIIC RESEARCH to ihe NORTH of SCOTLAND. 
THE " ANTARCTIC'S" VOYAGE to the ANTARCTIC. By 
C. Eokbero Rorchoketink. 

THE ELEVENTH GERMAN GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRE88. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 


OBITUARYProfessor J. D. Dadr, Dr. P. J. Veth, Dr David LyalL 
K.N., F L.S.—MEETINGS of the SOCIETY.—GEOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE of the MONTH.-NEW MAPS.—MAPS and 
ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 

London: Edward Stax ford. 96 and 37, Cockzpur Street, 
Charing Croas, 8.W. 


WORKS BY DR. MAOLAREN. 


The Aatotjpe Company, Mod, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Maseam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE, 

The Autotype proceee adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas* Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert SchmnlK, Haigh 
Wood, Ac.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon. 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.8.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Onleas, 
R.A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can bo seen at the Autotype Gallery. 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Crown 8 vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

C/HRIST’S “MU8TS,” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLARBN, D.D., Author of “ Tbs 
Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 
Dr. Mficlaren is onr ideal preacher .”—Expository Times. 
“ Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloqnenoe, and 
beautiful illustration.”— Word and Work. 


Crown 8to, cloth boards, price to., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

•* They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8 to, cloth boards, prioo 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRATERS, and other Sermons. 

•* For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 

an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators. 

The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth ."—Methodist Times . 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. 

“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to 
read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Goepel by 
John. 

" Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power .”—Methodist Recorder. 


London: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Poulibhkxs 
21 AND 22, FORXi.il. Street, E.C. 


THE SOLICITORS 1 JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 
Current Topics.—Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases op the Week—Cases before 
thb Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 
Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. _ 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
BOUCITOBS' JOURNAL ONLY. 28s.: by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6a. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
12 12s., poet-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12a., post-frea 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheque! and Post Office Orders payable to H. Villers. I 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.O 


is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from tho Louvro, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, '* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,” per poet to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp. f 
free, per poet, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TVfESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ill ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

▲re the sole representative# in Great Britain of 
HERB HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artiat in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im¬ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs.DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and best Prooesses 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diooesan Records. * 

J. C. DRUMMOND k CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Sapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

Pot tho Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Vinos, Rook Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisensnls, Catalogues, As., As., at a moderate ecst. 
8p*dmeu ud prite lilt on A pollution. 

OBOM: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


MU DIE’S 

gELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKSELLKBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 

AND 

J-^IBRARIANS. 

piNGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

1-4 AND SPANISH BOOKS. 

JIHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

yjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
jq TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 

L8,’ 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 
LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BABTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 90S.—JUNE, 1896.—ti. 6d. 

CONTESTS A Quit Got., by tho Author of “Mona 

Maclean.”- “Tommybotics,” by Hugh E. M. Stntfleld.- 

Oua National MAHuacnirrs: The Cottonian Libraiy.- 

Cuckoo Cobxxk: a West Country Sketch.- Roadside 
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LITERATURE. 

Introduction to the Rook of Isaiah. By the 

Ber. T. K. Oheyne. (A. & 0. Black.) 

Ik this volume Prof. Oheyne does for the 
higher critioism of Isaiah what he did 
fifteen years ago, in his edition of the 
Prophecies, for its exegesis. From a desire 
not to offend the prejudices of his less 
advanced readers, he then deliberately kept 
in the background questions of date and 
authenticity, so muoh so that certain persons 
believed, or affected to believe, that he had 
returned to the traditionalist view repudiated 
by him in a much earlier work, entitled 
Isaiah chronologically Arranged. The mis¬ 
take, if not wilful, betrayed remarkable 
ignorance; for, almost simultaneously with 
ms edition of file Prophecies, Prof. Cheyne 
contributed an article on Isaiah to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, occupying the most 
advanced position that scientific critioism 
had yet reached. But no one can accuse the 
present volume of retioenoe or reserve. 
Isaiah is treated with as little regard for 
popular prejudice as Dr. Leaf shows in his 
analysis of the Iliad. But the faith of the 
more simple-minded will not be shaken by 
a work addressed only to scholars, and only 
to the most patient even among them. 
Besides, the injuiy done by Isaianic criticism 
to orthodoxy, if any, was done long ago, 
and cannot be aggravated by any farther 
alteration in the received dates of the 
various prophecies. 

The t&eory that Isaiah is from end to end 
the work of a single writer hardly comes 
within the field of serious controversy. Those 
who accept Dr. Wace’s canons of criticism 
ought to admit that the question of plural 
authorship was closed by Franz Delitzsch’s 
surrender of the adverse case. Even if the 
great prophet of Hezekiah’s reign had been 
carried on a time-machine to the closing 
period of the Exile, he would still have 
spoken the language of the eighth oentuiy, 
not the language of the sixth. Chapters 

i. -xxxix. and ohapters xl.-lxvi. form two 
separate collections, distinguished from one 
another, even to the eye, by the historical 
appendix with which the first part concludes. 
It would appear that there are many persons 
whose information goes thus far but no 
farther. In his Prophecies of Isaiah Prof. 
Cheyne quotes a rationalistic writer as assert¬ 
ing that “only the most uncompromising 
champions of what is taken for orthodoxy 
now venture to deny that the Book of 
Isaiah is the work of two persons (vol. 

ii. 225). But there is, I believe, no 
serious scholar who maintains such a 
position. The same arguments that show 


the last twenty-seven chapters to be 
Exilic or post-Exilic, are equally good to' 
prove the late date of muoh that has been 
incorporated with the first collection. For 
a long time a most remarkable and, to the 
unlearned, a most comforting agreement 
prevailed among higher critics as to the 
extent of these sections. We learned from 
the various handbooks that chaps, xiii. 1- 
xiv. 23, xxi. 1-10, xxiv.-xxvii., and xxxiv.- 
xxxv. were Exilic or later; while xv. and 
xvi. were quoted by Isaiah from an earlier 
prophet. With equal unanimity chaps, xl.- 
Ixvi. were credited to a single author, with 
the possible exception of the passages re¬ 
lating to the suffering Servant of Yahw£, 
which Evald at least considered to be 
quotations from an older source. With the 
resources at the disposal of earlier critics, 
it was perhaps safe to rest on these con¬ 
clusions. But the vast revolution effected 
during the last twenty years in our views 
about the history of Hebrew literature, 
amounting as it does to an immense in¬ 
crease in the post-Exilian material, has 
furnished the Isaianic inquirer with a fresh 
arsenal of philological weapons; and it is 
with these new instruments of precision 
that Prof. Oheyne and others have attacked 
that problem. The result is, that out of 
chaps, i.-xii. more than a third (counting by 
verses) has been taken from Isaiah, and 
from the supposed genuine portions of 
chaps. xvii.-xxxiii. more than one-half. 
Among passages disauthenticated, or at 
least pronounced doubtful, are such famous 
ones as “ garments rolled in blood,” and 
“ Watchman, what of the night ? ” But as 
our critic very reasonably asks, “ Why 
should every striking passage in the Book 
of Isaiah be at once attributed to that 
prophet?” (p. 166). Messianic predictions 
in a pre-Exilic writer now always awaken 
something more than suspicion. “ Critioism 
is showing more and more clearly that 
passages of a comforting tendency were 
frequently inserted by late writers in 
prophecies which seemed to them too dis- 
spinting for edification ” (p. 93). Curiously 
enough, the prooess is still going on. Prof. 
Duff, in his Old Testament Theology, cannot 
paraphrase Isaiah’s stern rebukes of the 
women of Jerusalem without inserting some 
rather unotuous compliments to the female 
sex, removed as far as possible from the 
Semitic spirit, however appropriate they 
may be to ladies nearer home. By the 
way, the long inventory of women’s dresses 
and ornaments in chap. iii. is, I observe, 
condemned as a later edition. Dr. 
Peters “thinks that it has grown out 
of a popular song,” “but,” as Prof. 
Oheyne frankly observes, “ what a dull 
song!”(p. 19). At any rate the suspicion 
recently expressed that the prophet, like 
another Dr. Primrose, drew from notes made 
in his own harem falls to the ground. 

No doubt official apologists will, in default 
of more solid arguments, fall baok on their 
usual policy of taunts and sneers. Without 
going outside the covers of the present 
volume, they can easily collect evidence to 
Bhow that the critics are not in all instances 
agreed, and that the same critic—notably 
Prof. Oheyne himself—has changed his 
opinion more than once. But tne very 


facility of the argument from variation is 
its weakness. In other words, it proves too 
muoh. The vanguard of science always 
advances in loose order, and in the multi¬ 
tude of oounsels there is progress. Critical 
theology can daim no exemption from this 
law; and to condemn its pioneers for not 
keeping close order, is either to break with 
all scienoe—that is to say, with the nature 
of things—or to admit that theology has 
nothing to do with scientific method—that is 
to say, with reason. As regards the Isaianic 
problem in particular, if the critics do not 
keep step with one another, at least they 
take no step backward. Nothing to 
which a date later than the traditional 
has once been assigned has been put 
back to an earlier period. Prof. Oheyne 
seems to think that the prophecy about 
Moab in chaps, xv., xvi. is not, as used to 
be supposed, pro- but post-Isaianic (p. 88); 
and he thinks it not impossible that the 
Servant-passages of the Seoond Isaiah were 
the work of that writer himself rather than 
of an older prophet. On the other hand, 
he takes away chaps, lvi.-lxvi. from the 
great Exilic evangelist, and distributee 
them among various authors, forming a 
chain that comes down near to the close of 
the Persian period. The Messianic pro¬ 
phecy of chap. ii. 2-5 (which also appears 
in Micah) he thinks may even be assigned, 
with xix. 16-25, to an early part of the 
Creek period (p. 12). 

Some good people will shake their heads 
over this procedure as “ disintegrating 
criticism ”; and so in a sense it is. But, 
then, with as good reason we may call the 
beautiful reasoning by which Saturn’s rings 
have been shown to consist of innumerable 
asteroids disintegrating astronomy, and 
file experiments that have detected a new 
element in our atmosphere disintegrating 
chemistry. Of course, if the solidity of 
Saturn’s ring were somehow connected in 
the popular imagination with the Saturday 
half-holiday, there would be a furious 
outcry against those who destroy Cod’s 
works by means of the law of gravitation 
and the spectroscope; and if danger to 
the lungs were anticipated from Argon, 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay might 
not be safe from the slanders of anonymous 
journalism. As it is, the new element has 
received a warm welcome notwithstanding 
its hopeless inutility; and the same hos¬ 
pitality might well be offered to the new 
Isaianic collaborators. As Prof. Oheyne 
observes, 


“ we have, indeed, not lost the personality of 
the Second Isaiah, and we have gained probably 
more than one eminent writer, whose works 
may be utilised as reoords of a too little known 
age ” (p. 295). 

A very remarkable and previously un¬ 
suspected trait of post-Exilic times is 
patriarch-worship, supposed to be implied 
in the words (lxiii. 16): 

“ for only thou art our father. 

For Abraham knoweth ub not, and Israel doth not 
regard us; 

Thou, Yahwfe, art our father; our redeemer fron 
of old is thy name.” 

Such a local hero-cult would have been im- 

f osaible in Babylonia, but may well have 
een revived with the Return to Palestine, 
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when it “ became possible for a pale reflec¬ 
tion of the onltns of Abraham ana Jacob to 
exist side by side with the worship of 
YahwJ” (p. 853). The strange anomaly 
of religions universalism in the month 
of the First Isaiah will now cease to 
rex the soul of evolutionists. The recon¬ 
ciliation of Egypt with Assyria and of 
both with Israel in a common worship of 
Yahw4 (xix. 23-25) is referred to the early 
Greek period (p. 110). As regards chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii., which Reuss placed in the early 
Exilic period, “the ideas and ideals of the 
prophecy are conclusive as to the extreme 
lateness of the date.” There is “ the belief 
that mankind at large had broken a divine 
law”; there is the “belief in angelic 
patrons of the ‘ nations ’ which assisted the 
later Jews to reconcile the oppression of 
Israel with the sovereignty of Yahw£ ”; 
and there is a “ hope of the resurrection of 
individual Israelites ” (pp. 151,152). These 
are traits that might be expected in a 
prophecy, or rather a series of prophecies, 
which critical analysis assigns partly to a late 
Persian, partly to an early Greek period. 

The Book of Isaiah is, like the temple of 
Karaak, the work of many hands and of 
widely separated ages, and, like that, it 
connects the old Oriental monarchies with 
the Hellenised states of the Diadochi. The 
first oonrt, with its oolossal pillars and walls 
graven over with dreadful battle-scenes, 
still preserves its original majesty, though 
partly ruined and bearing many traces of a 
restorer’s hand. To this, successive builders 
have added other oourts and pylons, and 
avenues of enigmatic sphinxes and obelisks 
that point to heaven; while, just as Prof. 
Norman Lockyer finds in the gradual and 
increasing deflection of the new approaches 
from the oentral axis of the first temple 
obedience to a slow movement of the guiding 
stars that they faced, so also may we trace 
a secular variation in the lines of prophetic 
vision and in the points of the celestial 
horizon where the harbingers of Israel’s 
salvation were sought. 

Alfred W. Bens. 


The Life and Writings of Turgot. By W. 

Walker Stephens. (Longmans.) 

Michelet tells ns that, early on the 
November morning on which he com¬ 
menced writing the chapter of his history 
dealing with Turgot’s ministry, he heard 
an inner voioe whispering, “ Who is worthy 
to-day to write of Turgot?” If Mr. 
Stephens had any such admonition when 
he proposed to compile the book before ns, 
he, like Michelet, fortunately ignored it; 
for this work will give to English readers 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with one of the few supremely great minds 
that have devoted themselves to the science 
and practice of government. 

No doubt, for some years we have 
possessed Mr. John Motley’s luminous essay 
on Turgot, contained in the second volume 
of his Critical Miscellanies, which no one 
who wishes to gain a comprehensive 
view of the political and economical con¬ 
dition of France during the time of Turgot’s 
active career should fail to study. But Mr. 
Stephens has supplied us with facts in a 


way that no essay writer can pretend to do, 
and has given clear and precise aooounts of 
the abuses which Turgot sought to remedy, 
the means whioh he employed, and the 
struggle with surrounding circumstances 
which finally proved too strong for him. 
Even greater thanks are due to Mr. Stephens 
for his excellent translations of the more 
important portions of Turgot’s works which 
form the seoond half of this volume. No 
study of Turgot’s career could be in any 
way accurate or complete which did not 
include some account of what he wrote as 
well as of what he did; and our admiration 
for the statesman is increased when we 
have learned to know the thinker. In 
dealing with all subjects—commerce, local 
government, national education, religious 
freedom, social questions—he displayed the 
same great qualities: sane judgment and 
the capacity for taking wide views, so 
rarely combined in the bureaucrat. He 
advocated complete freedom of trade ten 
years before Adam Smith wrote The Wealth 
of Nations. He urged Louis XVI., at the risk 
of incurring the hostility of the Church, to 
insist on being crowned in Paris, in the 
midst of his people, instead of at Bheims, 
with its mediaeval associations, and to refuse 
to take that part of the coronation oath by 
which he swore to extirpate heresy. He 
made clear to the king the necessity for 
setting up in France a proper system of 
municipal government, an organised scheme 
for nationaleducation, and the desirability of 
adopting direct rather than indirect taxation. 
And all the while he was working day and 
night to free the oppressed population, first 
of a province, and then of an empire, from 
the intolerable burdens which crushed them, 
in the teeth of his own class, and with little 
help, or, at best, grudging acquiesoenoo 
from those in high office. 

It is true that, on the accession of Louis 
XVI., Turgot met with something more 
than mere acquiescence in his plans for the 
regeneration of France. For a time it 
seemed as if he had gained the only kind of 
support which is of any value to a reformer 
under a despotism—the firm and undeviating 
impulse in a right direction which the arm 
of the master himself can alone afford. The 
wishes and views of the young king were 
entirely those of Turgot. Almost imme¬ 
diately after his accession he called him to 
office, though, as Mr. Stephens observes, “ it 
would be to attribute more honour and more 
wisdom to the king and to Maurepas, the 
prime minister, than they deserve, if we 
believed that Turgot was called to the 
government solely by reason of his own 
merits.” Private interest, no doubt, in this 
case, as it sometimes has the happy ohance, 
wrought for the publio benefit, and Louis 
quickly appreciated the merits of his 
minister. Turgot, after one month at the 
Ministry of Marine, became Comptroller 
General of Finance. What he had accom¬ 
plished in the thirteen years during which 
he had been Intendant of Limoges, may be 
taken as some measure of what he might 
have done for France had he been allowed 
a free hand. That province had been in 
1761, when he entered upon his office, the 
most backward in France; its peasantry, in 
addition to suffering the oppression of feudal 


dues and exactions, which weighed upon 
them as upon the rest of the rural 
population, were bound to a soil the least 
kindly in a land where nature has been 
almost uniformly beneficent. Over 500,000 
of these unhappy serfs Turgot had been 
called upon to rule. In a few years 
he had freed them from the worst inci¬ 
dents connected with the collection of the 
Taille, the infamous personal tax, which 
spared the rich and harried the poor, 
and proved more grinding in the method 
of collection even than in the imposition. 
The system of the Oorv6e, by which the 
peasantry were forcibly withdrawn from the 
labour of the fields to mend the public 
roads, without any regard to time or season, 
was superseded by a method of taxation, 
unjust perhaps in its incidence (as it was 
bound to be), but freeing men from the 
worst form of personal slavery, and allowing 
a money payment to take the place of serf- 
labour, bo that Arthur Young found the 
roads of the Limousin twenty years later 
the best in France. He obtained a royal 
decree freeing the com trade throughout 
that country, where formerly province had 
been divided against province by hostile 
tariffs, thus putting a stop to famine, up to 
that time a common incident in rural life; 
and he also carried through many minor 
reforms. In all these efforts for the public 
good he endeavoured to secure the sympathy 
and assistance of those who had any position 
of authority in the various districts. He 
asked for and obtained both from the inferior 
clergy; but the upper classes, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few noble and enlightened 
minds, were, or Boon became after his 
accession to power, his deadly foes. 

Turgot became finance minister in August, 
1774, and immediately laid before Louis, in 
a remarkable letter, his plans for the social 
and eoonomio regeneration of France. The 
views of Louis, both as man and monarch, 
were entirely those of Turgot, and for a 
time he boldly and consistently supported 
the reforming minister. The history of this 
eventful eighteen months must be read in 
the pages of Mr. Stephens. The king, who 
desired the good of the people and saw in 
Turgot the only man capable of pursuing 
and securing it, was cursed with a feeble¬ 
ness and incapacity for persistent effort, 
whioh proved the ruin of himself and his 
house. “ You and I,” he said to Turgot, 
“ are the only ones who love the people.” 
After a year’s strenuous exertion in oommon 
for the public good, the open hostility of 
the queen, the oovert hostility of the other 
ministers, and the active malevolenoe of the 
court, undermined the king’s purpose, and 
on the resignation of Malesherbes, Turgot’s 
only supporter in the cabinet, he sacrificed 
Turgot. With him disappeared the last 
opportunity of peaceful and durable reform. 
It was left for the storm to demolish an 
edifioe whioh might have been repaired and 
restored and made fit for habitation by a 
skilful architect; but the co-operation of 
willing hands was necessary, as well as the 
undeviating support of the master. TurgOt 
had discovered by experience the sad truth 
which every age of human history demon¬ 
strates, ana which he expresses thus in his 
Penties, that “ it is not error that opposes so 
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muoh the progress of truth, it is indolence, 
obstinacy, the spirit of routine, everything 
that favours inaction.” All these obstructive 
forces worked their will within a few 
months of Turgot’s disappearance from 
office; the abuses he had attempted to abolish 
were restored; the extravagance of the 
court raged on unchecked; and war was 
declared against England, giving the final 
blow to the exhausted treasury, and bring¬ 
ing about that national bankruptcy which 
Turgot forsaw to be the inevitable result of 
any such adventures. 

Turgot lived for five yeara after quitting 
office, unsoured by disappointment, and, 
though racked by gout, preserving his 
intelligence undimmea to the end, and 
continuing to take an unremitting interest 
in all the wider spheres of human activity. 
He died on March 18, 1781, at the age of 
fifty-one. 

The epithet “godlike” was bestowed 
upon Turgot by Charles Austin, whose mind 
was not of the type to indulge in hyper¬ 
bolical adjectives. On closing this volume 
the reader will probably be of the opinion 
that Austin was right. Turgot was one of 
those men who rarely appear in the course 
of history, gifted with the power of know¬ 
ing what should be done, and the still rarer 
faculty of knowing how to do it; and if 
fortune does not deny the favourable 
ocoasion, such men found or reorganise a 
nation’s existence, and primitive societies 
bestow on them divine honours. Too often, 
however, they learn, with Turgot, that 
against stupidity even the gods strive in 
vain. 

W. B. Duffield. 


Corrected Impression!. By George Saints- 
bury. (Heinemann.) 

Mb. Saintsbury’s latest volume of criticism 
is frankly egoistic. Having reviewed 
everything else, he has been stimulated by 
some remarks of Mr. Arthur Balfour at a 
Literary Fund dinner to review himself. 
He has therefore taken into consideration 
his own mental attitude at various times of 
life towards the leading writers of the last 
half of the century.' He has compared the 
judgments which he formed of them in the 
freshness of youth and in the soberness of 
middle age, and offers the result of the 
comparison as an example of how it strikes 
a contemporary. Among poets, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, and Morris; 
amongst novelists, Thackeray, Diokens, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, and 
Trollope; among writers of prose other 
than novelists, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Buskin are chosen to be the subjects of 
the experiment. We owe to this idea the 
existence of a pleasant, gossiping book, 
written in that dressing-grown and slippers 
style which on the whole suits Mr. Saints- 
bury better than his full panoply of buck¬ 
ram, and enlivened by those touches of 
autobiography which are always so grateful 
to the literary publio. Charming to know 
that Mr. Saintsbury bought The Defence of 
Guinevere , “a little brown book—nightin¬ 
gale-colour—from Slatter & Bose’s counter 
at Oxford for a price which would not buy 
it now,” or that he returned to college after 


a visit to town “to eat dinners” with a 
parcel of squibs for the proper celebration 
of Gunpowder Day in one pocket and with 
Poem and Ballade, intended, one supposes, 
as a literary and ethical squib, in the other. 
As a study in the evolution of a critic the 
book does not take us very far, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Saintsbury has never 
had much ocoasion to evolve. He appears, 
even as an undergraduate, to have held 
very right notions about things literary, and 
to hold muoh the same notions still, with 
perhaps a little added certainty that they 
are right, and a somewhat increased facility 
of pointing out why they are so. There 
was a period, indeed, when he didn’t like 
Thackeray ; but that was when he was only 
fifteen, and his judgment may have been 
still immature. And he tells us that he no 
longer holds the view that there is nothing 
meritorious in Dickens except his humour. 
With these exceptions, what he really has to 
chroniole are the changes iu other people’s 
viewB about writers with respect to whom 
his own well-considered convictions have 
never faltered. 

Baffled of a document illuminating the 
natural history of criticism, one does, never¬ 
theless, get from the book a very clear 
insight into the qualities which make Mr. 
Saintsbury so popular and so representative 
a leader of literary opinion. In the first 
place, he is never pedantic. He is learned 
—he has looked into and probably written 
about almost every conceivable branch of 
literature; but his learning does not oppress 
him: he wears it lightly like a flower, and 
writes with an authority which is only 
impressive and not alarming. Secondly, he 
does not gush. Those undergraduate 
reminiscences of Morris and Swinburne, to 
the picturesque setting of which I have 
already referred, are the only bits of extra¬ 
vagant enthusiasm in the book. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s normal temper is sane and 
sensible. Everyone, he says, must keep a 
conscience somewhere: for him, he prides 
himself upon keeping it in matters of 
criticism. Throughout life he has been 
careful to admire what is truly admirable, 
and never to let his admiration go so far as to 
blind him to the obviousness of obvious 
defects. Thirdly, and perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of this pre-eminent sanity and 
sobriety of judgment, he is always quite in¬ 
telligible. He knows what he means, and 
says it clearly and definitely, in a common- 
sense way that the plainest man can com¬ 
prehend and sympathise with, nor need 
fear to be puzzled by irresponsible paradox 
or misty speculation. Finally, and above 
all, he is absolutely safe. With so many 
critics of our day you can never be sure 
that they are not going to land you in some 
estilent heresy or other. But Mr. Saints- 
ury’s sentiments on all matters ethical, 
political, social, and theological are quite 
unexceptionable and reassuring. Nor does 
he think it necessary to hide them under a 
bushel. Here, as on questions of literary 
judgment proper, he is thoroughly in touch 
with his readers; and they have the reason¬ 
able gratification of finding that, when he 
is telling them what they ought to think, 
he is also telling them what, as a matter of 
fact, they actually do think. 1 


Mr. Saintsbury’s oiitical position being 
thus assured, it seems hardly worth while 
to break a lance with him upon any of the 
more astounding assertions of which he 
delivers himself in the present volume. 
Otherwise I would gladly enter a pro¬ 
test against the depreciatory estimate of 
The Bing and the Book, against the 
prophecy that posterity will relegate 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure ” to the same 
shelf with Southey’s epics and Dryden’s 
plays, against the contemptuous dismissal 
of Middlemarch as “ dead ” and of Daniel 
Deronda as “ parochial.” One knows that 
to thinkers of Mr. Saintsbury’s school every 
form of nationalism which is not Anglo- 
Imperial is “ parochial.” I suppose it is 
Mr. Saintsbury’s theological orthodoxy 
which makes it impossible for him to 
mention George Eliot without a sneer, and 
leads him to intercalate into his criticism of 
her novels allusions to her “ liaison with 
Lewes,” and to her “ sham position as the 
head of a family." Probably Mr. Saints¬ 
bury’s readers will enjoy these obiter dicta, 
but to me they do not appear either 
relevant or in the best of taste. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


The Evil Eye . An Account of this Anoient 
and Widespread Superstition. By 
Frederick Thomas Elworthy. With many 
Illustrations. (John Murray.) 

“ Antiquitie hath held, that certaine women 
of Scythia, being provoked and vexed against 
some men, had the power to kill them only 
with their looke. The Tortoises and Estriges 
hatch their eggs with their looks only, a tigne 
that they have some ejaculative vertue. And 
concerning witches, they are said to have 
offensive and harme-working Eies.” 

Thus Montaigne, as Englished by Florio, 
refers to the Evil Eye, including it, with his 
accustomed shrewdness, in his “Essay on 
the Force of the Imagination.” 

It is this venerable superstition which 
Mr. Elworthy has made the subject of a 
suggestive treatise. While citing ancient 
authorities as to its prevalence in the past, 
he has travelled far and wide in search of 
examples of its persistence to the present 
day. Among these, few exceed in value 
and interest those gathered from the district 
in Somersetshire where Mr. Elworthy has 
his home. There the peasantry have no 
doubt as to the play of maleficent influences. 
The pig that falls ill and dies was “ over¬ 
looked.” A murrain “afflicts a farmer’s 
cattle”; and off he goes to the “white 
witch,” that is, to the old witch-finder, to 
learn who has “ overlooked his things,” and 
to ascertain the best antidote, “ because 
they there farriers can’t do no good.” A 
child pines away with some mysterious 
wasting sickness, which the Tipperary 
peasants, as shown in the recent falsely 
called “witch-burning" case, believe to be 
the work of fairies in substituting a 
“ changeling,” but which the Somerset 
woman refers to the action of a witch who 
has cast her fatal glance upon the victim. 

“Often she gives up not only hope but all 
effort to save the child : the consequent neglect 
of course hastens the expected result, and then 
it is: ‘ Oh I I know’d very well he would’n 
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never get no better. ’Tidn’ no good vor to tog.” He believes .in the divining rod; in horns, perhaps, the largest part. Obviously 
strive vor to go agin’ it.’ _ This is no fancy, no “ a middle coarse of determining what we the organ whioh bipedal man used at the 
isolated case, but here in the last deoaae of mean by witchcraft ”; in “ a whole world outset as a defensive weapon, would be 
the nineteenth century one of the commonest 0 f f ac j B( operations, and conditions with instinctively raised to hinder the passage of 
o everyday facts. which our human senses and powers of com- the “ ejaculative ” germ, and become the 

While in England the belief is mostly con- prehension are quite incapable of dealing”; model of amulets worn about the person 
fined to rural districts, in more backward the validity of which “facts and appear- and sculptured on tombs. Upon its place 
countries, as Spain and Italy, it flourishes ances have been held as firm articles of belief in sacerdotalism, Mr. El worthy has much 
in the large towns. In Naples the appear- in all ages.” Beading between the lines, the that is interesting to say, the examples 
ance of a person having the ill repute of a implication is that a universal belief is a given being lavishly illustrated. He con- 
jettatore is the signal for a general stampede, true belief. History does not bear out this neots the half moons on the harness of 
and Mr. Ei worthy amusingly relates the assumption. Mr. El worthy oites the touch horses with the “ crescents on camels’ 
fright which he unwittingly gave a second- of the king for the cure of scrofula in oon- necks,” spoken of in the Book of Judges 
hand bookseller in Venice when asking nexion with “many of our Lord’s miracles ” (viii. 21)—these “ornaments, like the moon,” 
about a copy of Valletto’s Cicalata sul which were performed by personal contact; as the Authorised Version translates them 
Faecino. On hearing the last words of the and barbaric examples of belief in “ sympa- in the margin, being amulets symbolic of 
title, “ the man actually turned and bolted thetic magic,” or the vital connexion of the protecting moon-goddess. Horns, as 
into his inner room, leaving his customer in fact and idea, are paralleled by reference to symbolic of the lunar cusps, are of all 
full possession of his entire stock.” Pio the efficacy of emblems of the Eucharist, objects the most oommon as amulets against 
Nono was believed to have the jettatura, and “ The principle, perhaps to suit our the evil eye, whether affecting man or beast; 
the faithful, when seeking his blessing, pro- humanity and our limited reason, has been so much so, that it has at lost come to be 
tectively pointed two fingers at him. In an appointed and adopted for our most sacred fully believed by Neapolitans that, in default 
article in the Spectator of December 22, rites.” of a horn of some shape in the concrete, the 

1888, which appears to have escaped Mr. Observations of this sort show deficient mere utterance of the word como or coma is 
Elworthy’s vigilance, the writer strikingly perspective. They also show incapacity t an effectual protection, 
remarks the effect of the dreaded glance on for trustworthy interpretation of materials' In addition to the part played by other 
a body of Italians. The Emperor Napoleon whose significance only a wide induction emblems, as serpents, scarabs, frogs, and so 
had been warned about some projected can reach. However, the commentary does forth—and by tne grotesque class, as those 
attempt on his life, and a special agent had not affect the value of the text; nor is our of the gurgoyle and widely spread phallic 
been despatched to the frontier of Italy to indebtedness to Mr. El worthy the less for type, which seek to baffle the evil glance by 
examine every passenger by the train. his industrious collection, often from recon- mockery or obscenity—there are the devices 

“The eyes of this agent were absolutely ^ fourocs, of a mass of curious and which depend for their potency upon the 
different from those of any human being the entertaining information which the student direct invocation of powers or deities. To 
writer ever saw, and the Italians, as they °* culture will gratefully use. this class belong the Jewish phylacteries or 

passed under their fire, visibly quailed, every Montaigne’s allusion to “ ejaculative frontlets, “ whose virtue was supposed to 
third man, perhaps, throwing out his fingers vertue ” has its correspondences in quota- rest in the written words shut up in the 
to counteract the malefic effeot of their in- tions which Mr. Elworthy gives from little leather case ’’; bags containing verses 
fluence.” Plutarch, Heliodorus, and other classic of the Bible or Koran, or prayers to 

Ex uno duce omnet. Superstitions, to authorities. The episcopal author of the the Madonna; mysterious formulae of the 
borrow a term from chemistry, are alio- famous fourth century romance, Theagenet Abracadabra type; mumbo-jumbo incanta- 
tropic : eveiy where there are the same and Char idea, says that tions; figures in magic squares, and corn- 

elements, the differences are in the com- << when anyone looks at what is excellent with binations of odd numbers. Of course, 
binations. As for that of the Evil Eye, it is an envious eye, he fills the surrounding these were used—are, indeed, used still— 
one whose origin, Mr. Elworthy remarks, atmosphere with a pernicious quality, and against maleficent influences of all kinds, 
“ is lost in the obscurity of pre-hiatoric ages.” transmits his own envenomed exhalations into and it is in the overlapping of magic 
Here he seems to import mystery where whatever is nearest to him.” beliefs in general that the traces of their 

none exists. Beference is made in the in- And, coming much further down, Valletta common origin are manifest. In referring 
troductory chapter to the power of fascina- gives an extract from the Begister of the to the series of woodcuts which enrich the 
tion exercised by one animal upon another Aoademy of Paris, telling how, in 1739, an text, prominence should be given to the 
through the eye, as also to the inability of old hag paused before a polished mirror reproduction of the quaint title-page, illus- 
an animal to “ retain its fierceness under, « whichj from her glance, absorbed greasy *»*"• °* b ' ack . “ a « ic - of Frommannd’s 
or to end are, the steady gaze of man. matter that was proved to be a very powerful Tractatus dt Fascinations f published iq 1674. 
Therefore, an inquiry into the origin of the poison. Finally,” he says, “ there was one Edwabd Clodd. 

phenomenon—if, with our present know- who by looking on a block of marble dashed _ 

ledge, any inquiry be necessary—cannot be it to pieces.” 

limited to its occurrence in the human All which, the phenomenon being assumed, martinon’s £l£gies de hbtole. 
species. Hume contended that “ beasts are is logical enough. For in that case it This book is a translation in French Alex- 

endowed with thought and reason as well follows that there is some material vehicle andrines of the poems of Tibullus, including 

as man. ’ And Prof. Huxley, remarking of transmission for the microbes or virus. bk. iii., now usually ascribed to Lygdamus, 
that the philosopher “ does not express Mr. Elworthy passes from description of and the short poems of bk. iv., omitting the 
himself too strongly,” adds that “ the obser- the maleficent agent (whose physical signs hexameter panegyric addressed to Messalla. 
vation of the actions of animals almost he does not define) to an account of other Prefixed is a short notice on the life of 

irresistibly suggests the attribution to them modes of fascination, or “ simple bodily Tibullus, the probable ordering of the 

of mental states such as those which accom- presence, breathing, or touohing,’’ and of elegies, the poems ascribed to Sulpicia, the 
pany corresponding actions in man.” Of the various operations connected with these, editions and MSS. A commentary follows 
course m him, as the highest animal, self- “comprehended in the terms magic, en- the translation, in which most of the obscurer 
consciousness operates in the formulating chantment, and witchcraft.” These, how- allusions are explained, and, when the read- 
of theories, whose vagaries have abundant ever, ocoupy no great space, the major part ing is doubtful, reasons given for that which 
illustration in this volume, but which receive of the book dealing with the larger subject the editor has chosen, 
their solution only when mental continuity of the protective charms, amulets, invo- For some reason unexplained, Tibullus 
between man and brute is recognised. That cations, gestures, and written formulas, has not been a favourite book with English 
continuity Mr. Elworthy probably does wherewith the dreaded effects of the gaze soholars. That is to say, such difficulties 
n<n admit, otherwise he would maintain a are sought to be averted. And a veritable as M. Martinon deals with in his preliminary 
different attitude towards phenomena which museum of curios is the result. In this notice—the sequence of events in the poet’s 
he invests with an occult or quasi-spiritual matter of protection, symbolism plays a life, the chronology of the elegies to Delia, 
character. He sees “ men as trees walk- large part; and among symbols,' hands and the place which Marathus occupies in the 
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cycle of the poofs amours (a figure to some 
extent corresponding to the Juventius of 
Oatullus, but certainly of riper Tears, though 
called puer), the problem of the Lygdamus 
elegies, again of the little Sulpioia group— 
have not found among us adequate treat¬ 
ment, or exeroised the ingenuity of any 
scholar of the first magnitude. Partly this 
seems referable to the easy style in which 
the poems are written—a point which Lyg¬ 
damus, or whoever was the author of bk. iii., 
shares in common with Tibullus. The chief 
difficulties seem to centre round the Sulpioia 
series in bk. iv.; but these are very short, 
too short, in fact, to elicit more than a 
passing attention, and perhaps, after all, 
too obscure to be entirely oapable of solution 
even in a long diatribe. 

The continent has, however, never failed 
to recognise the tender charm of this delight¬ 
ful poet. Muretus found a congenial occu¬ 
pation in editing and commenting upon him. 
The Portuguese scholar Estate, and, some¬ 
what later, Soaliger, did not disdain to 
throw such light as was then available on 
the places where the lateness of MSS. 
had caused uncertainty. Scaliger, indeed, 
obtained from his legal friend, Oujas, a 
MS. fragment, now lost, earlier in date 
and indisputably superior in critical value 
to those now known to be in existence. 
Passerat, in his vast volume of notes on 
Oatullus and Propertius (that fruitful source 
of unnumbered pilferings by later scholars) 
has some on Tibullus ; Heinsius, whom 
nothing escaped, not only transcribed some of 
the rectoings of the Oujas fragment in a copy 
of the second Aldine edition, but has left a 
considerablenumberof remarks and emenda¬ 
tions on doubtful or corrupt passages; the 
successive commentaries of Heyne and 
Dissen (1755-98, 1817-35) supplement each 
other, and have not as yet been superseded. 

The appearance of Lachmann’s critical 
edition in 1829 opened a new epoch of 
Tibullian criticism; it is reproduced, with 
some alterations, in those of Haupt and 
(after Haupt’s death) of his successor, 
Yahlen. Bahrens, with his usual keenness 
for discovering new MSS., unearthed, in 
1876, two unknown codices, an Ambrosianus 
at Milan, and a Vaticanus at Borne, both 
written towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. I am not aware that anything of 
importance has been brought to light later 
than these. 

The eighteenth century is perhaps the 
period when Tibullus was most read: in 
England the now forgotten but beautiful 
love elegies of James Hammond, written in 
1732, were modelled, and in some cases 
almost translated, from the elegies of the 
Boman poet. The last few years have 
added one of the best written, though un¬ 
finished, estimates of Tibullus in the post¬ 
humous work of Prof. Sellar, which M. 
Martinon does not appear to have seen. 
Nor has he availed himself of the selections 
published at toe Oxford Press by Prof. G. G. 
Bamsay. 

Of M. Martinon’s translation I select the 
following passage as a fair specimen. It is 
from the beginning of i. 10 : 

“Ah' qui done invents le glaive meurtrier P 

Ce fat un ccear bar bare, et pine dor qne l’acier ! 

II enfanta le meurtre et la guerre homicide, 

Frayant devant la mort un chemin pins rapide. 


Qne dis-je P il n’a rlen fait: les auteurs de nog 

IWU1T 

(Test none; Ini none armait contre les animanx. 
Le conpable o’eat 1’or; on ignorsit la guerre 
Quand pour boire on n’avait qu’une coupe vul- 
gaire; 

Bans tours ni bastions, par mi les gras troupeanx, 
Le berger savourait sans crainte un doux repos, 
J’eusae atm6 vine alors; loin du fracas des 
arme] 

La trompette en mon cceur n’eut point jet6 
d’alarmes. 

Mats on m’entraine h£las ! peut-ctre un assassin 
D61& porte le trait qui doit peroer mon sein. 

0 lares, qui m’avez nourri, quand mon enfance 
A vos pleas s'6battait, veiUez & ma defense. 

Et ne songlssez pas d’etre d’un bois si vieux: 
Ainsi vons habltlez la maison des aiieux.” 

The following has no little of toe tender 
charm of Tibullus, ii. 4 : 

“ Toi qni femes ta porte & l'amant qui n’a rien 
Puissent les vents, le feu, dissiper tout ton bien; 
Les jeunes gens viendront contempler l’inoendie, 
Joyeux, et de l’4teindre anenn n’anra 1'envie. 

Et quand viendra la mort, personne, an desespoir, 
N’ira sur le buoher rendre un dernier devoir. 
Mats la femme an cceur bon, de respects entourie, 
Vecut-elle oent ans, verra sa mort pleur6s; 
Quelque vieillard, songeant aux anciennes 
ardenrs, 

Tons ces ans sur sa tombe ira mettre des fleurs. 
Et dira : * Dors en paix, 3 toi qni me fns chfre ; 
Qne la terre a tes os tranquilles soit legfcre.’ ” 

Bobihson Ellis. 


NEW HOVELS. 

A Bachelor'» Family. By Henry P. Buller. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Country Minister's Love Story. By Maria 
Bell. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Tragedy in Grey. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
(Skeffington.) 

Doctor Dick, and Other Tales. By Silas K. 
Hocking. (Frederick Wame.) 

Sinners Twain. By John Mackie. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

The Major's Favourite. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 

Brenda. By A. S. Heawood. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

By Order of the Brotherhood. By Le Voleur. 
(Jarrold.) 

Rente. By James Prior. (Hutchinson.) 

A Bachelor's Family is an excellent story, 
though we do not quite see the appositeness 
of its title. Colonel Dymott is a gloomy, 
morose individual, who has returned from 
India with something more than his liver out 
of order. He takes a house in toe village of 
Drifton, where he is waited upon by his old 
Scotch servant Sandy; but the two might 
as well be walled up for anything toe neigh¬ 
bours see of them. The irascible colonel 
receives one or two visits from Mr. Tabberer, 
the vicar, and Captain Grindrod; but neither 
of them is particularly anxious to continue the 
acquaintance. Of course, there is a mystery 
attached to the colonel. This is shown by 
his callous treatment of his son Hugh, who 
has never received a word or look of affec¬ 
tion from him in his life. Even when Hugh 
attains his twenty-first birthday, his father 
merely hands him a little money coming to 
him from his mother, and bows him out of 
his presence as he would a stranger. At 
length the secret is revealed by Captain 
Grindrod, a fine old “ salt,” who has 


brought up Colonel Dymott’s daughter 
Christine as his own. When she comes 
to be married, revelations have to be made. 
It appears that toe oolonel had most un¬ 
justly accused his wife of unfaithfulness; 
and although legally attested documents are 
placed before him proving toe falsity of toe 
charge, and although he has in his possession 
the deathbed denial of the lady herself, he 
prefers to go down to the grave still believ¬ 
ing it to be true. It is all very sad and very 
miserable. Hugh is a fine young fellow, 
and worthy of the noble wife he wins ; and 
we have not a little sympathy for toe vicar’s 
daughter Dorcas, who bravely suppresses 
her own affection for Hugh. The story is 
well and thoughtfully wrought out. 

Life in a Scottish Lowland village is care¬ 
fully and yet vividly depicted in The Country 
Minister's Lore Story. The features of 
Lochtown itself—a little place which lay by 
the shore of a nearly land-locked arm of toe 
sea—are easily realisable; and as for the 
inhabitants, we feel that weoould single out 
each one without any introduction, if we 
ever visited toe spot. There is something 
very touching in the history of Henry Millie, 
the young minister, who dies prematurely, 
after a hopeless love affair. Jane Frederick, 
the heroine, has almost woven out a romance 
of which Millie is the oentre, when her hand¬ 
some cousin, Francis Hay, appears, and Hay 
and she incontinently fall in love with each 
other. It is painful for Millie when he dis¬ 
covers the true position of affairs; and he 
never recovers from the blow, especially as 
it is aggravated by toe bold attempts of a 
ooarsely attractive girl of the village to com¬ 
promise him in toe eyes of Lochtown. Jane’s 
mother was a fine old lady, “one of those 
people in whose presence every one shows 
at his best.” She is excellently drawn, and, 
indeed, this may be said of all the characters 
in this sad little story. 

There is much straining after effect in A 
Tragedy in Grey, but, as it seems to us, to little 
purpose. The book is like splashes of violent 
colour thrown upon the canvas by some 
indifferent artist, with the object of making 
a sensation. How far the author has 
fallen in with the present unwholesome 
current of fiction may be gauged from one 
incident. We have a girl of seventeen, 
Marjorie Erroll, falling in love with her 
brother’s tutor, Maurice Lenton. She de¬ 
scribes him as her Lancelot, discusses with 
him such poems as Bossetti’s “ Jenny,” and 
finally goes to him to make this confes¬ 
sion : “ I have gone mad. I love you: let 
me die.” 

The Bev. Silas K. Hocking’s stories of 
Oornish life are widely known, and de¬ 
servedly appreciated. There is no falling 
off in his sterling qualities as a writer in 
Doctor Dick. It is a very touching little 
sketch, showing how a young fellow with a 
superior nature, who has unfortunately given 
way to drink, is rescued for a noble after¬ 
career by toe love of a pure maiden. 
Another sketch deals with the misfortunes 
of a miner who may certainly be described 
as a true hero; while a third shows how 
the spirit of self-sacrifice may animate even 
toe humblest. Mr. Hocking is a vigorous 
and healthy writer, and all nis books are of 
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an elevating character. He manages to 
teach many useful moral lessons by their 
aid, but the religious influence which he 
wields is never obtrusive. 

Sinner s Twain is the freshest and most 
original work upon our list. It is “A 
Romance of the Great Lone Land ”—that is, 
the district known as the Canadian North- 
West. Mr. Mackie is an artist in words; 
and the sketches he gives us, both of human 
character and scenery, are very graphic and 
real. There is a vividness about them 
which shows that the author neither writes 
at second-hand nor without mandate. One 
of the “ sinners ” referred to in the title is 
Gabriel St. Denis, hunter, trapper, ranoher, 
and, it must be confessed, smuggler. But 
whatever capacity he fills for the moment, he 
is undoubtedly picturesque in all. The other 
“sinner” is Harry Yorke, a gentleman 
member of the North-West Mounted Police. 
On one occasion, after St. Denis has been 
making a whisky raid, Yorke connives at 
his offence because of his love for the 
trapper’s beautiful daughter Marie. There 
is a good deal of trouble to go through both 
for Marie St. Denis and Yorke before these 
ardent young lovers are finally united. Plot 
and scenery are alike unhackneyed, and it 
is a real pleasure to come across a novelist 
who can strike out a new path. Readers 
are not likely to tire of vigorously told stories 
of this character. 

Although there is nothing striking about 
The Major’s Favourite, it is considerably 
better than the last little sketch we reviewed 
by John Strange Winter. The writer now 
rises to the standard of the fairly good 
story-teller, without revealing a gleam of 
special talent. Of course, the sketch is one 
of barrack life, and Major Drummond’s 
“favourite” is a fine St. Bernard dog 
named Maxsie. He is a splendid fellow; 
but the major cannot perceive, what is 
patent to almost everybody else, that he is 
getting dangerous in his old age. One of 
the major’s daughters, Leila, marries an 
officer named Carrington, and another, 
Carmine—who must be regarded, we sup¬ 
pose, as the heroine of the story—as 
engaged to a second officer, Sir Richard 
Markham. There is consternation in 
Ohertsey Camp when Maxsie is found 
poisoned. Carmine, owing to circumstantial 
evidence, attributes the deed to her lover, 
and holds aloof from him in consequence. 
There is tribulation all round, until Mark¬ 
ham’s innocence is proved, and the supposed 
dastardly deed is brought home to Carring¬ 
ton. As a matter of fact, Carrington had 
ascertained beyond doubt that the St. 
Bernard was beginning to suffer from 
cancer; and as he did not wish his wife to 
be bitten by a mad dog, he had stealthily 
put him out of the way. At length all 
ends happily, and Dick and Carmine are 
reconciled. 

It must, we suppose, be a pleasure to the 
authors to write such books as Brenda ; but 
they bring no pleasure to the reviewer. We 
have no particular fault to find with Brenda 
herself, except that we wish we could rise to 
the same noble heights in trouble that she 
could scale so easily. But we do envy the 


author his power of uttering commonplaces 
with the air of a modern Solomon. Seriously 
speaking, Miss or Mr. Heawood is rather 
jejune as a novelist, but may improve in 
time. 

By Order of the Brotherhood is a Nihilist 
story according to sample: that is, it is as 
full of mystery and excitement as an egg is 
full of meat. Of course there is a beautiful 
woman in it. She figures as the Duchesse 
de Poma; and in the course of her life she 
asses through many startling episodes 
efore she finally settles down and marries 
her fellow-conspirator, Count Paul. A 
young Englishman, named Edward Clark¬ 
son, is another conspicuous figure in the 
narrative, and by a series of extraordinary 
events gets mixed up against his will in 
some dangerous plots. The book is a 
terrible indictment of the iron-bound policy 
of Russia: a country in which a hundred 
and twenty millions of men simply live, 
move, and have their being at the will of 
the Czar. There is a spy in most house¬ 
holds, and what they cannot discover they 
invent, while a large proportion of the 
people are debased and ignorant, and 
ground down by taxation and oppression 
into slaves. Such is the picture which 
“ Le Voleur ” draws for us, and it is to be 
feared that there is more than a substra¬ 
tum of truth in it. 

It is difficult to classify Renie. It is not 
a commonjplace book, and yet it is not one 
of real excellence. It reveals powers, how¬ 
ever, which may be turned to better account 
in the future. Some portions of it are 
rather trivial, but others are unquestionably 
strong. Renie, the heroine, is powerfully 
drawn, and her father, the Rev. Clarence 
Millar, the popular but hypocritical parson, 
is skilfully sketched. He has put away his 
child from her birth, because she was born 
too soon after wedlock; and while the poor 
mother yearns for her daughter through 
nineteen weary years, she only finds her in 
death. She has been practically hunted to 
her grave by the callous villain who was her 
father. The narrative is almost oppressive 
by reason of its burden of sadness. But 
there are many human touches about it, 
both pathetic and humorous. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Five B xjka of Song. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. (New York: The Century Company; 
London: Fisher Unwin.) Sitting down on a 
very sunshiny day to write reviews of various 
books of rhyme iB not the fate that a free man 
would choose; for in the open air there are 
many calls, many temptations to lure the 
worker from his foolscap. Since we cannot 
enjoy the real leaves, the real birds, and the 
real flowers, let us begin our labours with a 
consideration of the most sunshiny book among 
those which it is now our duty to criticise. 
This is, without a doubt, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder’s Five Boolca of Song, tor the stream and 
the wood sing in it; it is full of the sweet 
exclamations of birds; it is warm with faith; it 
glows with a reverence that is far from being 
common in the verse of to-day. In short, 
Binoe we must be penned (and penning) within 
four walU, this is the very volume to make us 
content with the fate that cages us. A poem 


so happy and healthy as “Before Sunrise” 
easily purchases satisfaction from us: 

“ The winds of morning move and sing; 

The western stars are lingering; 

In the pale east one planet still 
Shines large above King Philip’s hill;— 

“And near, in gold against the blue. 

The old moon, in its arms the new. 

Lo, the deep waters of the bay 
Stir with the breath of hurrying day. 

“ Wake, loved one, wake and look with me 

. Across the narrow, dawn-lit sea! 

Such beauty is not wholly mine 

Till thou, dear heart, hast made it thine.” 

The idea that is contained in the second line of 
the seoond stanza is not new to us, for Mrs. 
Dollie Radford has uttered it in one of the 
songs in “ A Light Load.” We believe, how¬ 
ever, that we are correct in assuming that 
“ Before Sunrise ” was published a considerable 
number of years ago, whereas Mrs. Radford’s 
volume is of a comparatively recent date. 
That Mr. Gilder belongs to those oheery folks 
who keep a boy’s heart even in their grey hairs 
is evidenced by the verses whioh are entitled 
“ Jocoseria” : 

“ Men grow old before their time, 

With the journey half before them; 

In languid rhyme 
They deplore them. 

“ Life up-gathers carks and cares. 

So good-bye to maid and lover! 

Find three grey hairs. 

And cry ‘ All’s over ! ’ 

“ Look at Browning! How he keeps 
In the seventies still a heart 
That never sleeps— 

Still an art 

“ Full of youth’s own grit and power, 

Thoughts we deemed to boys belonging; 

The springtime’s flower— 

Love-and-longing.” 

Though a large proportion of the poems in Mr. 
Gilder’s Five Books of Song are full of qualities 
that attract and charm, there are some that 
fail to provide a reader with any pleasure 
whatever. Mr. Gilder has a bad habit of 
dashing expectation. He will follow two 
delightful verses by a third so weak that it is 
hard to believe the same pen its author. We 
have noticed several instances of this failure to 
maintain a poem at the high level which 
marked its commencement. Surely all will 
agree that the song which we give below is 
weakened by the addition of the third stanza. 
The strength of the eighth line suggests 
finality; the four which come after it only 
detract from their predecessors; while the 
twelfth is, to be brutally candid, neither 
graceful nor musical: 

“Soso. 

“ I love her gentle forehead, 

And I love her tender hair; 

I love her cool, white arms, 

And her neck where it is bare. 

“ I love the smell of her garments; 

I love the touch of her hands; 

I love the sky above her, 

And the very ground where she stands. 

“ I love her doubting and anguish ; 

I love the love she withholds; 

I love my love that loveth her 
And anew her being molds.” 

One more grumble. Mr. Gilder sometimes 
writes a line in such a way that we are obliged 
to throw an accent here or there in an arbitrary 
manner for the purpose of making it tolerable 
for the ear. Nothing is a greater obstacle to 
the pleasure of a lover of poetry. 

The Pity of Love: A Tragedy. By Theodore 
Wratislaw. (Sonnenschein.) It is a long drop 
in merit from Mr. Gilder to Mr. Wratislaw. 
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The former is a poet; the latter, at present, is 
not. The Pity of Love treats of the circum¬ 
stances of the death of Count Konigsmarck, 
though the author has allowed himself some 
slight variations. Truth to tell, it would not 
be a wise use of time to discuss the few merits 
and the many demerits of Mr. Wratislaw’s 
trifle; but as young authors protest that an 
indifferent notice is better than none, we spare 
a few moments to tell Mr. Wratislaw that 
abusive vehemence such as he is pleased to 
affect cannot conceal poverty of poetio talent. 
Here are lines spoken by Philip Von Konigs- 
marck after he has been run through by the 
swords of the Duke’s men: 

“ Curse you ! I would have shun 
You all like dogs ! Ah ! curse this siokening pain! 
Come near and I will kill you with my teeth ! 

I am finished now, ready to lie beneath 

The earth and fatten worms. ’Tis a sweet end, 

By Heaven! Cursed hag, may God ere long 

amend 

Thy face and drive thy soul to shriek in hell! 

Ah ! curse this pain ! ” 

Gabble of this kind has no value beyond that 
of proving to us the limited nature of Konigs- 
marck’s vocabulary. In common fairness we 
ought to add that there is one line in this 
tragedy which is both fine and powerful. 

The Wind in the Clearing , and other poems. 
ByBobert Cameron Bogers. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) It is already a most difficult matter to 
find an educated man with marked literary 
tastes who has not, at some time or other in his 
life, expressed his emotions in rhyme, though 
he may not have delivered himself into the 
dutches of the professional reviewers; but 
soon it will be well-nigh impossible to discover 
a man innocent of a published book of verses. 
It is certain that the critics are not inclined to 
bless this feverish outpouring of unexhilarating 
odes and sonnets devoid of stimulation; the 
publio does not yearn for them ; the authors 
cannot afford to purchase old oak from the 
proceeds of their lyres. Who, then, is profited P 
The publishers, perhaps. The printers, paper- 
makers, and binders, certainly. But surely it 
is not from feelings of affection towards 
tradesmen that the numberless contemporary 
Apollos lift up their rather unimportant voices ? 
Can the motive power be vanity? But this 
suggestion has been indignantly opposed so 
often that, perhaps, we ought not to bring it 
forward again. We are compelled, then, to 
oome to the oondusion that verse-making, like 
long-tailed morning coats, is fashionable. It 
is de rigueur. Perceiving this, and fearful of 
being out of the mode, Mr. Bobert Cameron 
Begers has issued The Wind in the Clearing. 
If we are not able to praise these poems 
warmly, we can at least declare with confi¬ 
dence that they are better than many which 
have of late oome under our notice. To our 
thinking Mr. Bogers was not well advised when 
he determined to treat of Hylas, Polyphemus, 
Odysseus, and Argus in blank verse. These 
figures from old history have been used 
so often as subjects for the poet that 
their recurrence in chance books of verse rather 
repels than attracts. In the whole of The Wind 
in the Clearing there are not more than five 
poems whioh take our fanoy, and of these the 
shortest is most to our liking, though we could 
wish “ noisette ” absent. “The Shadow Bose ” 
is the title of the piece: 

“ A noisette on my garden path 

An ever swayiag shadow throws; 

But if I pluck it strolling by, 

I pluck the shadow with the rose. 

“ Just near enough my heart you stood 
To shadow it,—but was it fair 

In him, who plucked and bore you off, 

To leave your shadow lingering there ? ” 


Roeemary for Remembrance. By Mary 
Brotherton. (John Lane.) In these days, 
when books of verse are as thick as stars in a 
nebula, he who speaks first has the best chance 
of suooess. Those who follow after may still 
be fondling the sweet toy of youth, but their 
elders have been among the ideas before them, 
and they find that the song they would like 
to sing was sung a few years ago. _ Mrs. 
Brotherton was a victim of this condition of 
things, and perhaps we have here the reason 
why ri»e has delayed the publication of her 
poems so long. The fact that she was a per¬ 
sonal friend of Tennyson may also have caused 
her to be diffident in the matter of issuing 
a book of verses. Roeemary for Remembrance 
is by no means an important contribution to 
the mass of poetry whioh has been put before 
the public during the last few years, but it 
contains a few pieces that are full of feeling 
beautifully expressed. The quality of Mrs. 
Brotherton’s work varies amazingly, and on 
nearly every page there is a duel between good 
and bad. The selection of a poem to quote as 
a sample of the author’s best is no easy matter, 
because of her failure to preserve even, her 
briefest effusions from blots. . “Sweetbriar” 
is two-thirds successful, as will be seen at a 
glance. The offending third is the middle 
stanza: 

“ As I sulk’d by the sweetbriar hedge, a fancy 
Thence as light as a rose-leaf blew: 

And methought that a sweetbriar hedge, my 
Haney, 

Parted us two. 

“ And I wonder'd how came it betwixt us twain, 
Breast-high, abristle with doubts and fears— 
Laugh’d you at my sonnet? trod I on jour 
train? 

And hence these tears ? 

“ But life was made bitter for love to make 
sweet; 

Thorny the rose, the rose makes amends: 

Ah, child, let us run past these briars, and 
meet, 

Kiss, and be friends. 

A few of the so-call ed s onnets are^ c h a rmi ng, 
W^quote the last poem in the book. 


“At the Last. 


“ It is thy Wile ! 0, Husband, let me in! 

I am aweary, and the way was hard; 

The snow was deep, the way was hard to win; 
I fall before thy gate against me barr’d. 

0 let me in! it is thy weary wife. 

Hitherward following with wounded feet. 

To find thee here, and lose the pain of life. 
Excepting this my bitter had no sweet, 

And myaespair no hope, when thou wert past, 
O, love, from out my darkness to thy light. 
And now for me, for me, the dawn at last! 

For me the rapture of the end of night! 
Downfall’n my husband’s silent house before. 
He hears me not—then Death undo the door.’’ 

Noe man Gale. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Longmans & Co. hope to publish 
in the oourse of June Mr. Frederic Seebohm’s 
new book on The Tribal System in Wales, illus¬ 
trated with eight maps. The author describes 
it in his preface as being the first part of an 
essay in amplification of the section on the 
Welsh tribal system, published more than ten 
years ago in his “ Englii Tillage Com mun i t y.” 
And he states that it is confined to an attempt 
to understand the structure of tribal society in 
Wales, as a stepping-stone to the understanding 
of other tribal systems. 


Mb. J. Fxtzmatoice Kelly, the biographer 
of Cervantes and editor of Mabbe’s translation 
of the Celestina, has been elected a correspond¬ 
ing member of the Boyal Spanish Academy. 


We understand that Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly is 
now engaged upon a History of Castilian 
Literature, which is intended to be not only a 
critical manual, but also a bibliographical guide 
to the early editions and translations of the 
works treated of. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately the second volume of Dr. Adolph 
Holm’s History of Greece, oovering the fifth 
oentury b.o. The whole work, which is in 
four volumes, will oome down to the close of 
the independence of the Greek nation. 

We understand that Miss Edith H. Fowler, 
the author of The Young Pretenders —a story of 
modern child-life, just published by Messrs. 
Longmans, with twelve illustrations by Mr. 
Philip Burne Jones—is a daughter of the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. announce for 
next week Lord Palmerston, by Mr. Lloyd 
Saunders, as a new volume of their “ States¬ 
men ” series. 

Mb. J. E. Muddook's For Valour —being a 
record of the brave and noble deeds for whioh 
Her Majesty has bestowed the Victoria Cross 
from its institution to the present date—will 
be issued immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co., with numerous illustrations. 

Mb. Hoeaoe Cox will publish immediately 
An Australian in China, being the narrative 
of a quiet journey aorosa China to British 
Burma, by Dr. G. E. Morrison. Dr. Morrison 
travelled alone, without an interpreter, although 
he does not speak Chinese; and his only 
companions were coolies whom he engaged to 
carry his baggage from point to point of the 
journey. The book will be well illustrated. 

Messes. Smuh, Elder, & Co. have in pre¬ 
paration, for publication in single volumes, a 
series of novels by the best writers of the day. 
The volumes will be of the square 16mo form 
familiar to travellers on the Continent; and it 
is intended that their appearance, as well as 
their literary merit, shall render them deserv¬ 
ing of a place in the library. They will be 
bound in cloth, and will be uniform except in 
tLinlmflM and in price. The first volume of 
the series will be Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“Story of Bessie Costrell,” now appearing in 
the CornhiU Magazine, whioh will be published 
on June 28; and works by F. Anstey, Henry 
Seton Merriman, Mrs. L. B. Walford, Sydney 
Christian, and other writers, English and 
American, will follow at short intervals. 

Me. Henby Johnston, authorof "Kilmallie,” 
has now finished his new Scotch romance, Dr. 
Congleton’s Legacy, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

The second volume of “Cassell’s Pocket 
Library,” entitled A White Ba&y.byMr. James 
Welsh, will be published simultaneously in 
London and New York on J une 20. 

Mtbb Beaddon has written an historical 
romance, dealing with the court of Charles II., 
whioh will be published serially, beginning in 
October, through Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of 
Bolton, who also announce a new serial story 
by Sir Walter Besant, to appear in January 
next. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages, by the 
late Dean Church, whioh Messrs. Macmillan 
announce for early publication, uniform with 
their edition of the author’s other works, is a 
reprint of the volume which he wrote m 18(7 
for the “ Epochs of History” series. 

Me. Bebnabd J. Snell will contribute the 
third number of Mr. Allenson’s series of 
“Tracts for the Times,” the subject being 
Citizenship and its Duties. It may be expected 
about the end of June. 
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A shilling edition of the facsimile o 
Cromwell's Soldier’s Bible is about to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. Accom¬ 
panying the Bible is an introduction, 
giving an aooount of the circumstanoes of its 
compilation for the Commonwealth Army in 
1643, and a preface by Lord Wolseley. 

Mr. Horace Coe announces for immediate 
publication a cheap illustrated edition of A 
OirVs Ride in Iceland, by Mrs. Also Tweedie, 
with a chapter on geysers by Dr. George 
Harley, and one on Icelandic literature by 
Dr. Jon Stefansson. 

A cheap edition of Mr. B. N. Worth’s 
History of Devonshire is announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock, in view of 
the coming tourist season. 

Messrs Oliphant, Anderson & Perrier 
will publish immediately a cheap edition of 
Annie S. Swan’s Carlowrie. 

Among the names in what is known as the 
“ Birthday ” list of honours, we may mention 
the following—without comment: K.C.B., Mr. 
E. Maunde Thompson; Knights, Mr. Walter 
Besant, Mr. W. Martin Conway, Mr. Lewis 
Morris, and Dr. W. H. Bussell. 

Mr. Spencer C. Blackett— formerly well- 
known as a publisher on his own account—has 
been appointed manager to the firm of Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited. 

Messrs. Abbot, Jones, & Co., of Adam- 
street, Strand, will henceforth be the pub¬ 
lishers of the standard “Waterloo” series of 
educational works, formerly published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in Waterloo- 
plaoe. 

At the meeting of the Anglo-Bnssian 
Literary Society, to be held at the Imperial 
Institute on Tuesday next, Father Eugene 
Smirnoff, ohaplain to the Bussian embassy in 
London, will read a paper (in Bussian) on 
“ Philarete, Metropolitan of Moscow,” who 
exercised a preponderant influence not only on 
the ecclesiastical, but also on the political, 
social, and literary life of Bnssia throughout a 
long period of the present century. It was to 
Philarete that Alexander I. entrusted the 
instrument appointing Nioholas his successor, 
instead of his elder son, Constantine; and it 
was Philarete also who drafted the manifesto 
by which Alexander II. liberated the serfs. 

.AT the meeting of the Boyal Society of 
Literature, to be held at 20, Hanover-square, 
on Wednesday next, Dr. Karl Lentzner will 
deliver a lecture on “The Mutual Belations of 
Literature and Life.” 

A correspondent writes: “ There is, in the 
June number of Macmillan’s, a contemporary 
account of the battle of Copenhagen, written 
by a midshipman on board the Monarch, the 
father of the late Dr. J. E. Millard, of Mag¬ 
dalen College School, and himBelf the son of 
the precentor at Norwioh. The whole is well 
worth reading, as a faithful description of 
what took place on one of Nelson’s ships in 
action. But there is one passage in particular 
that admirably illustrates some of Campbell’s 
finest lines in the ‘ Battle of the Baltic ’: 

‘ As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death ; 

And the boldest held his breath, 

For a time.’ 

Our midshipman writes: 

1 Our minds were deeply impressed with awe, 
and not a word was spoken throughout the 
ship but by the pilot and helmsmen; and their 
communications being chanted very much in the 
same mann er as the responses in our cathedral 
services, and repeated at intervals, added very 
much to the solemnity.’ ' 


And again, Campbell’s 

'Till a feebler cheer to the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ” 

is illustrated by the following; 

‘ When the carnage was greatest he [Lieutenant 
Dennh] . . . frequently began a huzza, which is 
of more consequence than might generally be 
imagined. For tie men have no other com¬ 
munication about the ship ; but when a shout is 
set up it runs from deck to deck, and they know 
that their companions are—some of them—alive 
and in good spirits.’ 

One touch about Nelson— 1 and I save it, be it 
little or much ’—is new to us : 

1 A squeaking little voics hailed the Monarch, and 
desired us, in the true Norfolk drawl, to prepare 
to weigh.’ ” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We are glad to hear from Cambridge that Prof. 
Skeat is recovering from his recent severe ill¬ 
ness ; but his recovery is slow, and he will be 
unable to attend to his correspondence for some 
time to come. 

The Senate at Cambridge has resolved to con¬ 
fer the honorary degree of Doctor in Law upon 
the following foreign professors of international 
law: T. M. C. Asser, of Amsterdam; Karl 
Lndwig von Bar, of Gottingen; Frederic de 
Martens, of St. Petersburg; and Louis Benault, 
of Paris; and also the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Science upon Dr. John Murray, 
editor of the “ Challenger ” publications. 

On Tuesday next, at Oxford, it will be pro¬ 
posed to confer the honorary degree of M.A. 
upon Sir Charles Aitchison, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, who is now resident 
at Oxford. On the same day the amended 
statute, constituting the degrees of Bachelor of 
Letters and Bachelor of Science, will finally 
come up for approval by Congregation; and a 
new statute will bo promulgated, adding the 
language and history of Persia to the subjects 
of toe honour school of Oriental studies. 

A meeting will be held in the Senate House 
at Cambridge on Thursday, June 13, to con¬ 
sider proposals for establishing a memorial to 
the late Sir John Seeley. The chair will be 
taken by the Vice-Chancellor, and the meeting 
will be addressed by the following speakers, 
among others: The Marquis of Lome, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, the Master of Trinity, 
and Mr. G. B. Parkin, of Canada. It is 
suggested that the memorial should take the 
form of an endowment for toe library of the 
Cambridge Historical Sohool. The late pro¬ 
fessor took a great personal interest in this 
library, and placed there many of his own 
books for the benefit of those who were accus¬ 
tomed to use it. The memorial will also 
inolude a bust or portrait. 

Dr. Charles Waldstben will deliver his 
inaugural lecture, as Slade professor of fine 
art at Cambridge, on Saturday next, taking as 
bis subjeot “The Study of Art in Universities.” 

Besides toe Lady Margaret chair of divinity, 
for whioh no other candidate but Prof. Sanday 
has as yet been nominated, three other ohairs 
at Oxford will shortly become vacant. These 
are: (1) the professorship of poetry, which Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave has now held for the maximum 
term of ten years—this will be filled up by vote 
of Convocation in November next, and among 
the candidates already talked of are Mr. W. J. 
Courthope, of New College, and Mr. Bobert 
Bridges, of Corpus ; (2) the Sladeprofessorship 
of fine art, which Mr. Hubert Herkomer has 
held since 1886; and (3) the Grinfield lecture¬ 
ship in the Septuagint, at present held by Dr. 
C. H. H. Wright. In both the latter cases the 
present holder is re-eligible, and has notified 
his intention of offering nimself as a candidate. 


Di' 


We ‘may'also mention that applications for 
the chair of humanity at Edinburgh, vacant by 
the death of Prof. Goodhart, must be sent in 
by Saturday, June 29. 

The board of Indian Civil Service studies at 
Cambridge have appointed the Bev. J. L. 
Wyatt to be teacher in Tamil, to fill the vacancy 
caused by toe resignation of Mr. F. Brandt. 

Prof. F. Max MtjLLER announces a public 
lecture for Wednesday, June 12, to be delivered 
in the University Museum at Oxford, on " The 
Kothu-daw,” illustrated with photographic 
lantern-slides. 

The Cambridge Antiquarian Society propose 
to issue an illustrated edition of the loan collec¬ 
tion of plate reoently exhibited at toe Fitz- 
william Museum. The illustrations will consist 
of photogravures, representing forty or fifty of 
the more important specimens, besides facsimile* 
of a number of marks and other details. The 
edition is limited to 300 copies. 

Grants of Clarendon Press books in sheets 
to toe value of £25 have been made to each of 
the following free public libraries: Gosport and 
Alverstoke, West Ham, Altrincham, Bother- 
hithe, Mansfield, Kilburn, Christ Church 
(Southwark), Hull, Shrewsbury, and Kidder¬ 
minster. 

An anonymous benefactor has offered £10,000 
to found a ohair of political economy at Glasgow, 
to be called after Adam Smith, who. was onoe 
a professor at the university. 

The library of Blanco White has been 
bequeathed to University College, Liverpool, by 
the late Mr. Thom. 

We hear from New Zealand that Prof. J. 
Macmillan Brown has resigned—apparently 
because of ill-health—the chair of English 
literature, history, and political economy at 
Canterbury College, which he has held for 
the last twenty-one years. Prof. Brown is an 
enthusiastic Biisksperian scholar; and he has 
done much to train and influence the young 
generation of teachers in the schools of New 
Zealand. He will be remembered by Oxford 
men as a Snell exhibitioner at Balliol in the 
early seventies. 

Part V. of Archaeologia Oxoniensis (London: 
Henry Frowde) opens with an illustrated 
paper, by Mr. J. Park Harrison, on “The 
Architecture of the Bodleian Library and the 
Old Schools.” The turn of the writer is 
twofold: (1) to maintain that the west wall 
of the Natural Philosophy School, facing 
Exeter College, was built by Bodley himself, 
as a model for the future Sohools, and specially 
to show the proportions of the windows; ana 
(2) to prove that the well-known view of the 
sohools by Loggan (1675), oopied by later 
engravers, was false to fact, in so far as it 
represents all the windows with transoms. The 
arguments are highly technical, of a nature 
that only a trained architect will appreciate. 
Another paper gives a full account of some 
British remains which were discovered last 
autumn when excavating foundations near St. 
Mary’s Entry. Two skeletons were discovered, 
apparently buried in a squatting position, with 
the usual accompaniment of potsherds, 
oyster-shells, &c., and a small brass of 
Antoninus Pius. Of the two skulls, one is 
extremely dolichocephalic, toe other extremely 
braohyoephalic. A third article, by Mr. 
Herbert Hurst, describes two medieval under¬ 
ground chambers at Oxford, one of which was 
a wine-cellar (once the property of Anthony 
Wood’s father), and the other a merchant’s 
store-room. Among the minor notices we may 
mention a report of the excavations conducted 
by Mr, J. L. Myres during the past year in 
several sites in Cyprus, which have enriohed 
toe Ashmolean Museum with a series of tomb- 
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groups and isolated specimens ot pottery, 
terra-cottas, weapons, &c., illustrating most of 
t he principal periods of Cypriote culture, and 
in particular the earliest of them: namely, the 
bronze age. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation: 

“ President Low’s magnifioent gift of 1,000,000 
dollars [£200,000] to Columbia College fora library 
building makes, we believe, nearly six millions that 
the college has received in gifts since he sucoeeded 
to the presidency. This may fairly be said to * beat 
the record ’ among American colleges, if we except 
the foundation of the Chicago University. It 
shows, too, what New York can do in the way of 
the encouragement of learning when once fairly 
appealed to. We believe it is not over twenty 
years since Columbia allowed it to be sup posed 
that she stood in need of or received gifts. Since 
then the tide of local generosity and sympathy 
has been flowing towards her steadily, ana she 
promises speedily to be one of the richest seats of 
horning in the world; and with money, we are 
sure, there will come steady growth in intellectual 
capacity and achievement.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SUMMER* 

Glad Summer's servitors will brook 
Naught sombre in their lady’s sight, 
Forget-me-nots deck each dim nook, 
King-cups make marshes bright. 

And if beside the sunny way 

A Cross be found, austere and bare, 
Sweet honeysuckle wreathes it gay, 

Wild roses veil it fair. 

Doha Gave. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin ot the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for May, Catalina Garcia shows how 
important the collection of inedited documents 
from the Archives of Valencia published by 
D. J. Gasan is for the history of Henry 
of Trastamare, and for his relations with 
Pedro IV. of Aragon and Carlos II. of 
Navarre. Father Fita prints a long series of 
documents and papal Bulls connected with the 
See of Calahorra in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. They throw great light on the 
struggle between the monks of Cluny and the 
Spanish episcopate. One dated 1190 is of 
value as a specimen of early Spanish; another, 
of the same year, shows the importance of the 
whale fishery on the coast of Biscay. Antonio 
Pirala, advocating the classing of the churob of 
San Salvador, Guetaria, in Guipuzcoa, as a 
national monument, gives a vivid account of the 
intestine conflicts of the Basque provinces in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. There is 
also an interesting record of the trophies left 
as heirlooms by Alvaro de Bazin, the great 
Marquis de Santa Cruz, in his will of 1584. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR DLACKIE: 

A SOUTHRON TRIBUTE TO A NORTHERN 
MEMORY. 

It is long since we met face to face—pen to 
pen we had occasionally met since then—but I 
last saw him in the flesh in some purlieu of the 
House of Commons, each of us in eager quest 
of an M.P. on urgent business, neither of us 
more than mere flitters through London, each 
on his errand: we met and parted like ships at 
sea which hail through a speaking trumpet, 
fling packets of letters on board, and lose each 
other from touch and view. But Blackie was 
just the man you would never be surprised at 
meeting anywhere from China to Peru, or 
outside either. They say you may turn up a 
Scotchman and a potato all the world over; 


but he was the Scotchman, whom to encounter, 
however casually, never seemed strange. 

Yet his was the presence most certain to be 
in vivid contrast with all the surroundings—as 
if a portrait of an earlier century had walked 
out of its frame. I thought of Scott’s lines— 

“ What recked the Chieftain, if he stood 
On highland heath, or Holyrood ”— 

as I marked the slight, erect figure, plaid- 
enfolded, with the wavy fall of silky-silver hair 
under the broad hatbrim, disappear down some 
corridor with an open side, waving a farewell 
with lifted walking-stick to me on a floor 
below, having then Dutton-holed my man. 

I had met him first at Bradfield, I think in 
the year 1868, when he spent one or more 
nights as a guest of the College rather than 
mine, for my wife was, I think, away, and I 
was mostly living in college too. He 
harangued some of the Uppers on studies 
generally and Greek in particular, and in these 
addresses to juniors reminded me of a frigate 
coming into action full sail. 

I suppose they quizzed his undeniably eccen- 
trio maimer, as boys will fasten on the 
accidental rather than the essential, his tapping 
himself on his chest and clapping a “ sixth- 
former ” on the shoulder, and the like. But he 
roused and erected for the time their minds, 
usually flat as paving-stones, and perhaps left 
a permanent impression on some. He depre¬ 
cated treating Greek as a dead language, and 
certainly no subject handled by him could 
easily seem dead. It was like a dead fence 
bursting into quick-set verdure. Perhaps, at 
this distance of time, I idealise him somewhat. 
He had, I think, already visited Athens, and 
he talked like a breeze off Mount Hymettus, 
putting a passion of fresh air into all the 
studies or subjects he touched. In particular, 
he insisted on accentuation as part of the life 
of a language. "Don’t paint your accents in 
with a pen; live them, sound them, talk 
them! ” I seem to remember as one such 
utterance. Between Athens and Bradfield 
(where the title of "St. Andrew’s College,” 
which it then bore, roused his inquiring sym¬ 
pathy) he had, I think, looked in at Oxford, 
and expressed some impatient disappointment, 
as of one who had looked for bloom and found 
a hortus siccus. Of course he carried his quaint 
and piquant personality into everything, 
academic and other; and some of the Dons, I 
suspect, thought he had brought away from 
Hymettus " a bee in his bonnet” as a souvenir 
of the spot. Eager questioning I remember as 
his favourite mental attitude. 

Next spring I was his guest at Edinburgh— 
reading Burns all the way down as my primer 
—and I hardly had pulled off my great-coat 
ere he was at me with a query on what 
chanced to be uppermost in his mind, possibly 
a point which had "stuck” him in a lecture 
on Greek. " How do you account for the 
flou- in Potrtvpov (the Greek word for “ butter ”) 
— why 0ou-P” Taken by surprise, I spoke 
exactly what came uppermost at the 
moment, and suggested that all the curds, 
cheeses, and buttery esculents in Homer, 
Theocritus, &c., were always from goat’s milk, 
and that Pov (“ oow ”) might possibly be 
justified as a distinctive. The only other 
academic talk I remember was, I think, 
derived from his visit to Oxford, and turned 
on its study of formal logic. “ What,” he 
demanded, " was the practical value of this— 
was it ever really of use P ” I said I thought 
it was so, chiefly as enabling the student to 
detect easily fallacious arguments. This 
seemed to satisfy him; and long after, in 
the _ last letters which we exchanged, I 
reminded him of this question— apropos of 
something which I then enclosed to nim—and 
received a reply fragrant with kindly memories 


of our early quaestiunculae. I remember miss¬ 
ing in tins, his last letter, the otherwise 
invariable xa\e»a t4 xa\d (hie favourite motto) 
on the oorner of the envelope, and fearing 
that something must be seriously amiss with 
the writer to cause this phenomenal void. 

During that visit in Edinburgh, he did the 
honours of the lions, or gave me local " tips ” 
where to ramble in the old city’s heart by turns. 
I well remember visiting with him the sites of 
the ancient Tolbooth and City Cross, Knox’s 
house, on which I spelled out what looked at 
first like the familiar medallion (in those days) 
of a fire insurance office, say the Phoenix or 
the Sun, but proved to be a Lilliputian tableau 
ot Moses receiving the Decalogue Tables! 
Thence to Holy reod, where, as we crossed the 
threshold, he saluted it with the line from the 
“ Eumenides ”; 

btrfib Sport lav alfidrup ju« wpoeryt\f, 

in allusion to the traditional blood-stains of 
Bizzio, delivered with a tone, look, and gesture, 
which those who knew him may imagine. One 
fine spring day saw us at Linlithgow and 
Queen Margaret’s Tower, which I knew from 
" Marmion,” and where I remember discussing 
with him the French character of the archi¬ 
tecture. One or two samples of the presby¬ 
tery came in one morning to breakfast—rather 
dry and heavy, like unleavened bread, I found 
them, but only, I think, because there was not 
time enough to work through the professional 
testudo on their side, and dissipate the suspicion 
attaching to episoopal orders on my own. At 
any rate, they were utterly unlike our host, 
whose uppermost thoughts fell from him as 
easily as a bird’s feathers in moulting. One 
delightful dinner-party ot not over half a dozen 
in all I ought not to forget. Among them 
was Lord Neaves, whom we Southrons knew 
by pleasant reputation as the author of a skit 
on the (so-called) " Ascidian Theory,” entitled 
" A leather botell,” of which 

“ Scott and Scapula show full well 

That 4<r*4i means a leather botell,” 

is all that I can quote. Lord Neaves was not 
aware I had read up my Burns, and posed me 
with a line from the " Address to the De’il” ; 

“ An’ dautit’, twal-pint Hawkie’s gaen 
As yell’s the bill,” 

whiob seemed to him a fit nut for a Southron 
to try his teeth upon. Of Lord Neaves’s 
dioacity I regret to say I have not treasured in 
memory a single scintilla: I remember only 
a general warm after-glow, and thinking that 
Counsellor Pleydell had come again in the 
flesh. My pleasant visit ended fitly with an 
afternoon at Dryburgh and Melrose, whither 
my kindly host accompanied me, and on that 
olassio ground we shook hands and parted. 

I used to receive many little fugitive pieces, as 
doubtless all his friends did, mostly in rhyme, 
graceful blossoms of cultured and manly 
thought, sometimes with a letter, but oftener 
without. I have an early photograph of him, 
taken, I doubt not, in the sixties, and now 
fading fast, in which the lofty forehead seems 
under the effacing hand of Time to vanish into 
a cloud, but the austere refinement of the other 
features is unimpaired. It bears his autograph 
signature, and, I think, is far more expressive 
of the man than the portrait exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1894 by Sir G. Beid, whioh 
loses in a hat the fine lines of the forehead. 
The type of that younger face suggests to me 
that of the late Dean of Christ Churoh, Dr. 
Liddell, in his earlier days—a face than 
whioh few were better known and none, I think, 
more admired among those of his time. 

Touching many things at many different 
angles, and firing shots into many different 
subjects, I hold our late Professor (for I regard 
myself in some sort as his pupil) as one of the 
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most miscellaneously representative of Scots¬ 
men, and a worthy embodiment of the high 
ideal conveyed by his favourite watchword 

vaX<T& t4 Ka\i. 

H. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETVMOLOGY OF “ DAYENTRY.” 

Onload: Map 25,1806. 

In a letter by Mr. E. B, Nicholson on St. 
Patrick’s birthplace, whioh appeared in the 
Academy of May 11, an attempt is made to 
connect the “ Bannauenta ” of the Antonine 
Itinerary with the name of the town Daventry, 
and -to explain the original meaning of this 
English place-name. 

Last week I showed that the equation 
Bannauenta — Ban-Dauenia was impossible, and 
that consequently there could be no connexion 
between “ Bannauenta ” and Daventry. I pro¬ 
pose now to examine Mr. Nicholson’s discovery 
—the radical meaning of the name of the town 
Daventry. 

The discovery is that the name meant origin¬ 
ally “ the stream of trioklings.” Mr. Nichol¬ 
son holds that the Da vent of Daventry is 
identical with an Old British Dauenta — 
a form whioh he assumes to have existed 
before the Antonine Itinerary. And he 
holds that this Old British Dauenta is radically 
connected with the modern Welsh stem dafn, 
“ to drop, to triokle.” Now, in making this 
disoovery, Mr. Nicholson confuses together 
phenomena whioh historically are perfectly 
unconnected, and declines to take into account 
well-known facts of historical Celtio grammar, 
which it is not safe to ignore in investigating 
the etymology of Celtic place-names. 


These are serious charges to bring against 
an etymologist. Here is the evidence. Mr. 
Nicholson oonfusee the symbol u (often printed 
v) of the Antonine period (which had probably at 
that date the phonetio value of our English w) 
with the voioed bilabial spirant sound of v, which 
in modem Welsh is represented by the symbol/. 
He assumes that an O. Brit, dawn- can be 
identical with Welsh dafn-, that 0. Brit, u = 
Welsh /. Now, it is an elementary fact, known 
to all Celtic scholars, that Welsh / (with the 
phonetio value v) is wholly unconnected his¬ 
torically with O. Brit, u (with the phonetio 
value to). 

O. Celtio (or O. Brit.) u (v), when initial, is 
regularly represented in O. Irish by /, and in 
O. Welsh by gu [gw) ; and this O. Celtio sound 
is still represented in the modem languages. 
O. Celtio u, when medial, is regularly repre¬ 
sented in Welsh by to, never by /. A few 
examples may suffice : Gaul, vemo- “ an alder- 
tree ” (in Vemo-dubrum), cp. O. Ir. fern, WeL 
gwem ; Gaul, vindo- “ white ” (in Vindo-magot), 
cp. O. Ir. Findmag, Wei. Qwynfa ; Gaul, vidu 
“wood,” cp. O. Ir. fid, Wei. gwydd; Gaul. 
novio- “new” (in Novio magot), op. Wei. 
newydd; Gaul. Letavia, cp. WeL Llydaw 
“Brittany”; Gaul, tarvo- “abull,” cp. Wei. 
tarw ; Lat. ferveo, cp. Wei. berwaf “ I seethe.” 

On the other hand, modem Welsh / is the 
representative either of O. Celtio b or of O. 
Celtio m (originally medial). Here are some 
examples: (1) Wei. afon “river,” op. 0. Ir. 
abann; Wei. afal “apple,” cp. O. Ir. aball ; 
Wei. gafr “goat,” cp. O. Ir. gabar, Gaul. 
gabro- (in Oabro-magoe) ; Wei. dwfr “ water,” 
op. O. Ir. dobar, Gaul. Dubrum. (2) Qwynfa, 
cp. Gaul. Vindo-magot; Wei. haf " summer,” 
cp. O. Ir. tarn; Wei. nef “ heaven,” cp. O. Ir. 
nem ; Wei. brefu “ to bellow,” op. Lat. fremo, 
O. H. G. breman. 

For most of these equations I beg to refer 
the reader to Whitley Stokes’s UrkeltUeher 
Sprachechatz (Gottingen, 1894). 

From these elementary facts, whioh surely 
ought not to have been ignored by a Celtic 
etymologist, it beoomes abundantly clear that 
an O. Brit. Dauent- can have no possible con¬ 
nexion with Wei. dafn “a trickling,” and that 
consequently Mr. Nioholson’s etymology of 
Daventry must be rejected. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ BANNAUENTA." 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: May 29,1885. 

Mr. Mayhew declares: 

“ The equation Bannauenta = Ban-Dauenia ” to 
be “ absolutely impossible.” “ No tuch form as 
Ban-Dauenia oould have existed in the second 
century.” “ Welsh ban . . . was originally a noun 
of the o- declension, in Old Celtio benno-, a form 
which must have persisted in the Itinerary for 
" both in Gaulish and in Old British, the stems 
of substantives of the o- declension retained Ore 
thematic vowel . . . and this vowel always 
appeared in the first element of compounds.” 

. Now, to begin with, the Itinerary of Anto¬ 
ninus, as we have it, is neither second century 
nor even oertainly third. Its latest editors 
attribute its origination not to either of the 
Antonines who reigned in the second, but to 
Antoninus Caracallus at the beginning of the 
third. And they further point out that the 
text even of the better class of MSS. cannot 
be earlier than Diocletian, since these insert 
Diocletianopolis. Now Diocletian did not 
become emperor till 284, abdicate till 305, or 
die before 313. 

My statement that Welsh ban was also Old 
Keltic came from misunderstanding a printed 
abbreviation; but, as Mr. Mayhew is aware that 
other MSS. read Bennauenta, we need not 
discuss the first vowel. Stokes, however, 
postulates Old Keltic bennd, not benno- ; and, 
if he is right, then we are not dealing with the 


o- declension at all, but merely with the normal 
substitution of -o- for -a- in Old Gaulish. 

Let us, however, waive the difference 
between an original and a substituted thematic 
o. Turning to Zeuss, we find him saying (p. 
763) that thematic a (o) sometimes disappears, 
as m Lausdunum, Lugdunum; and he gives, 
among examples of the loss of a thematic 
vowel, “Lug-dunum iuxta pleniorem formam 
Lugodunum vel Lugudunum” and “ Cob- 
nertus ” (p. 853). Now, Lugo-dunum seems to 
rest on Ptolemy’s AovyUtme as the name of 
the Batavian city, whereas the southern 
Lugdunum appears frequently as Lugu-, 
and perhaps never as Lugo-. But Holder 
(1053) gives “ Cob-nertus fiir *Cobo-nertos,” 
and Stokes gives the stem as kobo-, and 
cites “ gall. Cob-nertus.” Mr. Mayhew may 
prefer to derive it from the secondary stem 
kobi-, but then Zeuss (p. 763) says that thematic 
t is more persistent than thematic a (o). It is 
clear that I am in the very highest company, 
and that, if Mr. Mayhew is not himself in 
error, he has Zeuss, Stokes, and Holder to 
oorreot as well as me. 

It is remarkable, too, that this name Cob- 
nertus has been found in an inscription at 
London, and apparent fragments of it at 
Chesterford and York; so that it seems to have 
been Old British as well as Gaulish. 

Finally, the comparison of such forms in the 
Itinerary, however numerous, as “ Camulo- 
dunum, Vindo-mora, Duro-brivae,Duro-vemum" 
proves nothing at all, unless it can also be 
proved (which it cannot) that they were adopted 
into Boman nomenclature as late as Bannauenta. 
Camulo-dunum was so adopted as far back aa 
A.D. 51; and of course the Homans went on 
pronouncing it as they had always done, and 
as they saw it spelt on their milestones— 
unless perhaps they clipped it into Camlodumim. 
But, if at the beginning of the fourth century 
the thematic vowel had been dropped in native 
speech, then a name newly taken over would 
be equally without it. Our pronunciation of 
the name of the city of Paris was formed while 
the French still sounded the -a; had it been 
formed to-day, we should not sound the -»• 
And, if thematic o had begun to be dropped in 
the early fourth century, then Ban-dauenta is, 
so far as we know, a legitimate compound, 
liable to be assimilated into Bannauenta. It is 
even possible to suppose direct loss of d instead 
of assimilation, ana to say that Bannauenta= 
Bann’auenta: for <f can disappear altogether in 
Welsh, as Zeuss (p. 139) shows by anRit, com¬ 
pounded of an dilis, and other instances. 

I may add that the fact of this place being a 
couple of miles off the direct Roman road of 
Watling-street might very well keep it out of 
the itineraries, ana off the milestones, until a 
late date; for it was, after all, but a vil¬ 
lage, though, in certain contingencies, an 
important military position. Its Romanised 
name would then doubtless be borrowed from 
the current native form. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE BORGIA FAMILY. 

L ondon: May 28,1885. 

The fact that both the parents of Pops 
Alexander YI. belonged to the house of Borgia, 
which the Rev. Wentworth Webster establishes 
in a communication to the Academy of May 25, 
is further proved by a contemporary document 
printed by J. L. Villanueva in his Viage literarin 
d lat Iglitiat de Etpaha, vol. ii., p. 213-215 
(Madrid, 1804). 

The people of Xiitiva, it appears, on receiving 
the news of the elevation of their townsman to 
the Pontifical dignity, ordered three days’ re¬ 
joicings, including a bull-fight upon a Sunday. 
Furthermore, to prove that he really was their 
townsman, they instituted a commission to take 
testimony upon oath. Before this body thir- 
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teen witnesses deposed “ qae el pontifloe era 
natural de Xiitiva, qae era hijo de los nobles 
Jofre de Borja y Isabel de Borja ” ; with many 
other particulars which may be read in Vil¬ 
lanueva, who derived his information from a 
copy of the original document in the Convento 
de Predioadores at Valenda. B. Garnett. 


PHILIP MASSINGER AND ST. SAVIOUR'S, 
SOUTHWARK. 

Toynbee Hall, E.: May IB, 1S9S. 

The Elizabethan Society desires to draw 
attention to an endeavour that is being made to 
erect a memorial window to Philip Massinger, 
in the Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
which is now in process of restoration. Mas¬ 
singer, Edmond Shakspere, and John Fletcher 
all rest within its walls; and of the several 
‘ windows that are to be plaoed in the nave, 
one is to be dedicated to the memory of the 
dramatist whom Gifford and Haliam did not 
hesitate to place next to Shakspere himself. 
If later scholars have not endorsed that 
opinion, they have certainly agreed to give 
Massinger a very high place among the 
Elizabethan dramatic writers, and it can hardly 
be doubted th&t when the endeavour to com¬ 
memorate his work in the church where he is 
buried is more fully known to lovers of English 
literature an adequate response will follow. 

Among those favourable to the scheme are 
Sir Walter Besant, Mr. Henry James, Mr. 
Joseph Knight, and Mr. Sidney Lee. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Bev. W. 
Thompson, St. Saviour’s Bectory, Southwark. 

Frederick Rogers. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Tdisday, Jane 4,8 p.m. Royal Iutitatlan: 11 Thirty Teen’ 
FrajjnnMn Biologies! Science,” TV., by Prof. Rey 

8 p.m. Anglo-Buuiin: “ Phileidte. The Metxo- 
politem of Mooeov," by the Bev. E. Smirnoff. 
Widiiebday, Jane 8, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
“ Antiquarian Notre on the Boee,” by Mr. J. L. Andrl; 
“ The British Part of the Itinerary cf theProvicoee eelled 
Antonina's Itinerary,” by Oanon Raven. 

4 80p.m. Society of Literature: “The Mutual Re¬ 
lation* of literature and Life,” by Dr. Oarl Lrntzoer. 

8 p-m. Geological: “ A veil-marked Horizon of 
Radlolarian Bocks in the Lover Culm Measure* of 
Divon, Cornwall, sod We*t Somerset,” by Dr. George J. 
Hind* and Mr. Hovard Pox ; “ The Geology of Mount 
Raven *orl, end eeme adjoining Region* of Equatorial 
Africa,” by Mr. G. P. B. Soott-EWot and Dr. J. W. 
Gregory; “ Overtbroste of Tertiary Date In Dorset,” by 
Mr. Aubrey Btrahan. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan a “ Ben Jomon’e Comedies,” by 
Mr. W. P. Aitkeu. 

Thubsoav, June 8,8 p.m. Royal Ioatitu'ion: “ Bpootro- 

aoopia Artronomy,” IH, by Dr. W. Hoggins. 

8 p.m. Linnean: ’• A Nev Distomum ,” by Mr. Geo. 
West: “ ANevGenusofBiphonean Algae Pscudoconium,” 
by Una van der Borne; “ The True Nature of 
Mobiutitpongia parasitica (Duncan)”; and “A Nev 
Genes of PoraiuaaUera, Raphidoscene conica ,” by Mr. A. 
Vaughan Jennings. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Molecular Refractions of 
Diuilved Salta and Aside,” by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. W. 
Hlbbeit: “ A Comparison of some Properties of Acetic 
Aold anl it* Chloro- and Bromo-dmivativea,” by Mr. 
Spenoer Piokaiiog; “ 88- Dinzphthyl and its Qui¬ 
nones,” by Dr. P. D. Chattavay. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: "A Journey in the 
Frankincense Country, Southern Arabia,” by Mr. J. 
Theoflore Bent. 

Friday, June 7,8p.m. Philological: “Sinhalese,”by M. 
Wlckntmaeinghe. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association; “ The Neoeedty for 
Competent Surveys of Gold Mince,” by Mr. Nieol 
Brown. 

9p.m. BoyelInstitution: “Phdnom&netPhysiques 
dee Hautee Unions de l’Atmoephdra,” by Prof. Alfred 
Cornu. 

Saiusdav, Junes. 8p.m. Boyel Institution: “Bliaabethen 
literature,” II-, by Prof. E. Dovden. 

8.46 p m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Memoir of Sir Andrew Cromlie Ramsay. By 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

When the British Association paid its first 
visit to Glasgow, in the antumn of 1840, 
one of the chief attractions to the assembled 
geologists—and the geologists mastered in 


great foroe—was an original model illus¬ 
trating the structure of the Isle of Arran. 
This model had been constructed, not by 
any professional geologist, but by a young 
amateur, who, amid the exacting demands 
of mercantile life in Glasgow, had yet found 
opportunity to make a survey of the island, 
and to form an unexampled collection of its 
rocks. Such was the merit of the model, 
such the obvious ability of its constructor, 
that through Murchison’s influence the 
amateur surveyor—then seven and twenty 
years of age — was invited to London, 
and a place found for him, by De la Beche, 
on the staff of the Geological Survey. At 
starting he put his foot, of necessity, on the 
lowest round of the official ladder, but by 
superlative ability he mounted rapidly ana 
gained at last the topmost step. 

This remarkable man was Sir Andrew 
Ramsay. His life, like that of most men 
of science, was rarely marked by incidents 
likely to be of popular interest; yet it was, 
for many reasons, a life well worthy of 
some lasting memorial. Sir Archibald 
Geikie, fittest of all men to sketch the 
life of a geological surveyor, has skilfully 
dealt with such materials as were at his 
command; tracing with an admiring, yet 
discriminating, pen the career of a singu¬ 
larly attractive man, and giving a lively 
presentment of Ramsay’s fascinating per¬ 
sonality. More than that. The Geological 
Survey, when Ramsay first joined it, was 
but in its infancy, and his tenure of office 
—stretching over forty years—witnessed its 
steady growth, until it practically assumed 
its present form. Sir Archibald Geikie, in 
writing the memoir, has therefore wisely 
taken occasion to record the leading inci¬ 
dents in the progress of the Survey; and 
thus his volume assumes a dual character, 
becoming at once the life of an individual 
and the history of an institution. 

Most of Ramsay’s early geological work 
was carried on among the complicated rocks 
of Wild Wales—first in the south, where 
his views rapidly expanded on the broad 
question of denudation; and afterwards in 
the northern part of the Principality, where 
the relics of many an ancient volcanio out¬ 
burst forced themselves upon his attention. 
Rarely, if ever, has a bettor bit of pioneer¬ 
ing work been accomplished than Ramsay’s 
survey of the Snowdon district—a work 
which needed a man gifted with keen geo¬ 
logical insight and with physical powers of 
exceptional endurance. 

Although Sir Andrew Ramsay was master 
of a pen rarely at rest, it was in the field 
rather than in the stndy that his powers 
were best displayed. He was essentially 
an open-air geologist, always happy among 
the hills, and delighting to trace the making 
of a landscape. Standing on the mountain- 
top, he would sweep his keen eye round the 
panorama, and connecting summit with sum¬ 
mit would restore iu imagination his famous 
“plain of marine denudation,” and then 
recall how this plain had been trenched by 
rain and river—here into a profound gorge, 
there into a spreading vale—until the origin 
of all the scenic features stood clearly before 
his mind. It is easy enough to look at the 
rocks as they are; it was given to Ramsay r 
to see them as they once were—the elements | 


of the landscape in all their primitive crude¬ 
ness. If some of his friends thought that 
he occasionally pushed his speculative views 
too far, they recognised that this was but a 
failing incidental to his remarkable ampli¬ 
tude of geological vision. No cramped 
mind, for instance, could have attributed to 
ice the potency which, rightly or wrongly, 
suggested itself to him: his errors, if any, 
were the heroic errors of genins. 

For nearly thirty years—from 1848 to 
1876—Ramsay delivered annually a long 
oonrse of geological lectures—for the first 
few years as professor at University College, 
and aftewards as lecturer at the Royal 
School of Mines. In the lecture-room he 
was always impressive, and not unfre- 
quently brilliant, especially when dealing 
with topics in which he was personally 
interested. His style as a speaker was bold, 
incisive, and entirely his own; while his 
handsome presence added to the weight of 
his words. 

Sir Andrew Ramsay was not only ready 
in utterance, but lively in wit, and his 
conversational powers were of a high order. 
Pleasant glimpses of his wit, humour, and 
geniality are afforded by the extracts from 
his letters, which contribute largely to this 
volume. The younger geologists who knew 
Ramsay only in his latter days, when his 
phyBioal and mental powers were on the 
wane, can have but little notion of the 
bright and buoyant spirit of the man when 
in his prime. The portrait, which fronts 
the memoir, represents him at a time of 
life when shadows had begun to fall across 
his path, and his gleeful nature was losing 
its native force. But the narrative and the 
letters portray him as his old friends will 
always love to remember him—a man of 
singularly joyous temperament, free-hearted, 
open-minded, and frank-spoken. Sir Andrew 
Ramsay was, in truth, a man for whose 
like we may have long to wait. 

F. W. Rudleb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish an Introduction to the Study Of Sea-weedt, 
with illustrations, by Mr. George Murray, the 
newly appointed keeper of botany in the 
natural history department of the British 
Museum. 

The evening discourse at the Boyal Institu¬ 
tion next Friday will be delivered by Prof. 
Alfred Cornu, of the Academie des Sciences, 
who takes for his subject “ Phenomenes 
Physiques des Hautes Regions de l’Atmo- 
sphere.” 

The Whitsuntide excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will be to Banbury as headquarters, 
with visits to Bloxham, Fenny Compton, Edge 
Hill, and Hook Norton, under the direction of 
Mr. E. A Walford. At the meeting of the 
Association, to be held at University College 
on Friday next, Mr. Nicol Brown will read a 
paper on “The Necessity for Competent 
iiiiiogical Surveys of Gold Mines.” On 
Saturday there will be an excursion to Chelms¬ 
ford, to visit the pits in the brick-earth of the 
valley of the River Can, in whioh remains of 
the mammoth (Elephae primigenius ) were 
recently discovered. 

At the annual meeting of the Linnean 
Society, held on May 24, the gold medal— 
which falls this year to a botanist—was 
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presented to Prof. Ferdinand Cohn, of Breslau. 
An address was delivered by the retiring 
president, Mr. C. B. Clarke. 

Pbof. Fraukland has been elected a foreign 
associate of the Academic des Sciences, in the 
department of ohemistry, in the room of the 
late Van Beneden. 

Thk trustees of Columbia College, New 
York—following the example of the National 
Academy of Scienoes — nave awarded the 
Barnard gold medal to Lord Bayleigh, for his 
discovery of argon. 

The Institut of France has opened an inter 
national subscription for a monument to 
Lavoisier, to be erected in Paris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Philological Society, 
to be o aid on Friday next at University 
College, a paper will be read of “ Sinhalese/’ 
by Mr. N. Don Martino de Zilva Wiokrema- 
singhe, assistant librarian of the museum 
at Colombo, who has studied philological 
methods in the universities of Germany, and is 
at present working in the British Museum. 

Pbof. Mohmsen— who is understood to have 
been defeated on a previous ocoasion—has now 
been elected a foreign associate of the 
Academia des Inscriptions, in the room of the 
late Sir Henry Bawlinson. His election as a 
corresponding member dates as far back as 
1860. 

We may mention here two catalogues of 
second-hand books. That of Mr. David Nutt 
consists of 1236 lots, relating to India and the 
Far East, carefully classified. It includes the 
(mental library of the late Dr. Biohard Morris, 
which was specially rich in Pali works; and 
also a collection of books relating to China, 
brought together during the last twenty, five 
years by a member of the Consular Service. 
Under India, we notice a complete set (23 
volumes, with index) of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, by Sir A. Cunningham; and 
the very rare eleven volumes of Logan’s 
, °f Indian Archipelago (Singapore, 

1847-59). The other catalogue is that of 
Messrs. Luzac & Co., which contains some 250 
books on Buddhism, Pali, and Sinhalese, with 
an appendix of books about Ceylon. Here the 
classification is in one alphabet. 

April number of the Indian Antiquary 
(London: Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an 
elaborate paper by Prof. G. Thibaut, of 
Allahabad, on the recent attempts to de¬ 
termine the antiquity of Vedio civilisation. 
He subjects to a severe examination the 
theories of Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
.rrof. H. Jacobi, who have independently 
reached very muoh the same conclusion, from 
astronomical data, that parts at least of the 
Vedic literature must have been composed 
between 4000 and 2500 b.c. Prof. Thibaut, 
while not denying the probability of Vedio 
culture reaching back to a more remote past 
than has been generally assumed, contends that 
the passage quoted by Tilak and Jacobi do not 
necessarily bear the interpretation put upon 
them. His conclusion is that 

‘‘“° n ° of * h ? “twnomica 1 data which so far have 
been traced In Vedio literature in any way compel 
or even warrant us to go back higher than the 
time when, aa the Jyotisfaa Vedanga explicitly 
states, the winter solstice took place in Bravischas.” 

At what exact period that coincidence occurred, 
he is content to agree with the late Prof. 

I M y '. W v ho , WI ? te that “ a thousand years 
would not be too long a period to cover aU the 
uncertainties involved.” Prof. Thibaut con¬ 
cludes with an argument of general application 


—that anything like a fairly accurate fixation 
of the sun’s place among the stars at the 
winter solstice cannot be imagined to have been 
accomplished by people who had no approxim¬ 
ately correct notion of the length of the year. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oaigbeidgx Philological .—( Thursday, May 9.) 

De. Postgats, president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Fennell read a paper on etymologies of words : 

aPpis akin to Bkt. sajja “covered, adorned,” 
ef. Thuc. i. 6. 

\los, akin to Skt, angara-s “charcoal,” 
agni (for ngni), Lat. ignis (tor ingnis). 

Mpcsros for adj. •Mpawls [cf. hwotawls, k.t.K., 
and «'<ra>*Ji (It. xv. 653)] answering to a possible 
Latin *infraguo> (cf. antiqssos) ; meaning, “ a lower 
one ” opposed to heavenly deities. Note that ar 
is the unaocentual form of the so-called sonant 
nasal when neither final nor immediately preoedimr 
the accent. 

isriffSa not connected with weSd, robs, K.T.A., as 
M rita is not Greek, but with Piles (from spyutsyw, 
whioh became wrFssyss); tor ptF from ef. 
BySoos, and perhaps forms like fApSot (with suffix 
-tus/o); me a n i ng , “after-nausea.” 

ttpuii not to be separated from 0 «At»oA k.t.k. 
but referred to a y/ dhuafr “ agitation,” ef. Bkt’ 
dhuvanas “fire,” “agitation.” The Greek con¬ 
geners of Skt. gharma- are x^apis and xWra, 
xKa»(t, and \XepLtp6s (Hesych.). 

BlertaoBat. Dr. Fennell anticipated Mr. Whar¬ 
ton’s connexion of this word with Beit, and ren¬ 
dered it “ to get granted,” Oils being “ gran ter.” 
The double sigma precludes the connexion with 
sj ghedh “ praying," and wbBes should rather be 
connected with Bug. “bld” = “pray.” 

Hp contracted from BFt*hp (ep.) from sj dhuau, 
ef. Bkt. dhvasyate “ be destroyed.” The syncopated 
dhue gives Goth, dim, Eng. “ deer.” If the word 
however, be connected with Skt. J dhvri “hurt ” 
rather than with dhvasyate, it with Eng. “bear” 
and Old Bulg. sviri presents a group of three roots 
of contiguous meaning with identical terminations 
and homologous initials; ef.y/yf ghan, dhan (Betra, 
Safaris), hhan (<p6vot, Teut. bana), “strike, slay 
die. * 

viiSiy, snitd*. This m)»- is the stressed form of 
accentual »«J-, while *oS- is the stressed form at 
unaocentual *«S-. 

vpia-fim for irpu+ric+v “fore-speaker.” For 
noun of agent in « ef. Skt. bharu, vanku, vindu. 
The form nipyvs (Hesych.) is akin to “ speak," 
Ger. spree hen .perhaps for wpsawpsyos. 

aPivvvpi. The root is <r/3- for Pz for g v a r :. The 
derivation U not new, but the analysis of the form 
is new. For metathesis cf. hro(lmnai, which gives 
«, and alto heienBiis by ktov-, for bh'sdk- (ef. 
Skt. bhasana M bee n ), datpvs by tpia, iirffoAor from 
oh zdla , with earlier syncopation than in Mhos. 
<t>isfia\os. T 

srlPat from a y/ sua r g” “ attracting the eye,” ef. 
insignia, aignum, severus. The forms oip ij, aopiu, 
aopapit ate distinct, being akin to Old Dutch 
stricken “waggle,” remotely akin to “sway,” 
“ swagger,” “ swing.” Does the termination -as 
answer to the -taus of Lat. facinus P 
t/« connected with t.t u^A-or, tcthi*-. (which 
connote “dejection arising from fear”), Lat. 
ti-meo, ti-midus, ti-snor (cf. u-meo, u-midus, u-mor) 
and Titus “ feared,” “ honoured.” These words, 
with Latin pi-are and Skt. J ci “detest,” 

“ revenge,” give another group of three roots with 
kindred mesalngs, identical terminations, and 
homologous Initials. 

xHis for xSta + to-s. The suffix -de/o (-dd) is 
seen in Kf.i (from yj at “ throw," ef. Skt. visala- 
“ shoot,” from yf vis" oast,” “ throw ”), eipvtos, 
pitos, x°pH, and in Lat. nidus from sj nit, a 
phase of na*s seen in voiros and nasalUed in rales. 

inguen a compound, in kgu + en “the part in 
the hollow." For yu- “ hollow,” ef. lyyva\l{tir, 
lyylrg, Skt. gavini (Ved.), Zend gdo “hand,” per¬ 
haps ysshtis (yoFahebs) “hole,” “lair.” No con¬ 
nexion with hti iv. 

Mr. Burkitt read notes on the text of 
Deuteronomy communicated by Dr. Hayman. 


—Dr. Hayman suggested that the “ Song ” 
(Deut. xxxii. 1-43) mid the “Blessing” (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2-29} of Moses might have existed in the 
form of clay tablets for a long time before their 
incorporation into the Fentateuoh. The chipping 
of the edges might then aooount for various cor¬ 
ruptions of the text, while a disarrangement of the 
detached tablets oould be taken aa a cause of the 
present order of the verses of the “ Song.” Dr. 
Hayman would rearrange the “Song” in the 
following order: w. 1-20, 29, 32, 33, 21-28, 30, 
31, 34,35, 40-42, 36-39, 43. Thus arranged the 
“ Song ” falls into three divisions: a Proem, w. 
1-15, and a Strophe and Antistrophe, the Anti¬ 
strophe beginning with ver. 26. In the Proem we 
have the description of the privileges of Israel; in 
the Strophe, Israel’s apostasy and punishment; in 
the Antistrophe, Jehovah’s mercy with them arid 
His vengeance on their enemies. In Deut. xxxiii. 
21, Dr. Hayman proposed to road VlQDKm for the 
anomalous Km, suggesting that the latter part * 
of the word had been lost through the previous 

I ISO. In support of this view ne claimed the 
'XX., which has ovyrrypivsev Spa apxvyoTs \asbr for 
the third clause of ver. 21, and he referred to the 
very similar phrase in ver. 5. Gad here represents 
the whole of the two and a half tribes settled 
beyond the Jordan, and the “ gathering ” of the 
“ heads of the people ” refers to the soene in Num. 
xxxii. 28.—Mr. Burkitt, while unable to follow 
Dr. Hayman’s reconstruction of Dent, xxxii., 
agreed with him in the more important part of his 
emendation of Deut. xxxiii. 21, but thought flOD 
should be struck out now that its presence was 
accounted for. A word whioh means “ panelled ” 
oould never be appropriate in the “ Blessing ” of 
Moses; it is not represented at all in the LXX., 
and the sense of the clause is complete without it. 
The two words should be transposed, thus reeding 
pSDKn'l instead of Km )1SD. With an altered 
punctuation the whole verse might ba translated 
thus: “ And he (Gad) chose the first part for 
himself; | for there was the allotment of the Law- 
giver, | when the chiefs of the people were gathered 
together. | Righteous acts hath Jehovah done, | and 
maintained Gad’s cause against Israel.” The punc¬ 
tuation and the interpretation of the last tiro 
clauses agree with the LXX.; moreover, to do 
judgment with (OV) means elsewhere to “maintain 
a cause against someone.” The whole “ Blessing ” 
i i at least dramatically assigned to Moses, so that 
the settling of the tribes east of Jordan alone was 
already accomplished; and as the verbs of Gad’s 
Blessing are all in the perfect tense, it presumab'y 
refers to what has already taken place: compare 
ver. 8, which also refers to events in the Penta- 
teuchal history. 


Aeistotblian Sociity.— (Monday, May 20.) 

B. Bosanqubt, Esq.,president,in the ohair.—Mr.W. 
F. D. Chambers was elected a member.—Mr. F. 0. 
Oocybeare read a paper on “The Philosophical 
Aspects of the Doctrine of Divine Incarnation.” 
Athanasius was cited to show the true meaning 0 f 
the Christian doctrine of the incarnation of the 
Word of God, and a sketch was given of the origin 
and history of the idea of a Word of God. The 
first beginning of such a conception is found in the 
Tvmaeus of Plato, but it is further developed and 
more fully thought out in the Poemandres of Hermes 
Trismegistus, and in the Works of Philo. Philo 
conceived of and revered the Logos as a einia.^ 
person or ideal man ; and his conception, em¬ 
bracing all the essential points insisted on in the 
Nicene Creed, was really regulative of the whole 
subsequent course of Christian thought. There 
were also aspects of the pre-Christian Logos 
scheme, which caused the human body of Jesus to 
be regarded as a pha n tas m so soon aa it was super- 
imposed on him. This was the origin of the heresy 
of Docetism. The transition from the recognition 
of Jesus as the Messiah to the recognition of Him 
as the Word was helped by the exclusive stress 
laid in early Christian preaching on the Resurrec¬ 
tion. Owing to this, the risen or apparltional 
Jesus drove the historical man of flesh and blood 
into the background of men’s minds. The form 
which the belief in the miraculous conception 
assumed in Christian thought was also explained 
as part of the schematism of the Logos doctrine.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion. 
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Geographical (Anniversary Meeting, Monday, 


May 27.) 

Clements K. Harms am, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—The royal medals lor the encouragement of 
geographical science and discovery were presented: 
The founder’s medal to Dr. John Murray for his 
service} to physical geography, Ac.; the patron’s 
medal to the Hon. George N. Ourzin for his 
travels and researches in Aria; the Murchison 
grant for 1895 to Mr. Eivind Astrup; the Back 
grant for 1895 to Oapt. 0. A. Larsen; the Gill 
memorial for 1895 to Capt. J. W. Pringle, B.E.; 
and the Outhbert Peek grant for 1895 to Mr. G. F. 
Scott-Elliot—The President, having been re¬ 
elected, delivered his address. In the course of it 
he said that during the last year there had been 
exceptional activity among geographers, both in 
the field and in the study. In the Arctic regions 
their gold medallist, Dr. Frltbiot Nansen, was 
still, they hoped and believed, pushing his daring 
expedition onward into the unknown. Mr. Jackson 
and his companions had wintered on the shores of 
Franz Joseph Land, and were about to begin their 
exploring work. Lieut. Peary was still enraged 
on his Greenland enterprise; and Baron Toll iiad 
made known the exceedingly valuable results of 
his visit to the New Siberia islands. As regards 
Asia, Mr. and Mrs. Bent had just returned from 
their interesting journey into the interior of Arabia. 
Dr. Bren Hedin and Mr. Littledale were still 
engaged in the difficult task of exploring the 
unknown parts of Tibet; while their vice- 
president and gold medallist, the Hon. George 
Canon, had explored the Pamirs, discovered 
the true source of the Oxus, and made a very 
remarkable journey through Afghanistan. Among 
African travellers Mr. Weld Blundell had returned 
from Oyrenaioa, Dr. Hinde from his exploration of 
the Lukuga outlet of Lake Tanganyika, and Mr. 
Soott-KUiot from his very important examination 
of the Buwenzari region. Dr. Donaldson Smith was 
still persevering in his attempt to reach the 
country north of Lake Budolf, from Somaliland. 
Some very important geographical work had also 
been done in North America. Sir William 
McGregor, who had already done such excellent 
geographical work in New Guinea during a long 
course of years, had again returned to his govern¬ 
ment, with a supply of instruments provided by 
the society, and with the intention of increasing 
their obligations to him, as geographers. But he 
already deserved the highest honour the society 
could oonfer upon him. The chief literary event 
of the year was Dr. John Murray’s completion of 
the grant work on the results of the C.aUenger 
expeditim. They had also had a popular work from 
Dr. Bobert Brown, giving the sfory of Africa and 
its explorers in full detail; Sir W. M. Conway’s 
account of his successful and very interesting 
Karakorum expedition; Mr. Ourzm’s Problems of 
the Far East ; and three important works on Tibet 
by Mr. Bockhfll, Captain Bower, and Dr. Waddell. 
He might also mention the new edition of Mr. 
Keltie’s very useful work on the partition of 
Africa. Their grants in aid of geographical and 
archaeological exploring in Asia Minor had been 
fully justified by the results of the work executed 
by Mr. Hogarth’s expedition in the upper valley 
of the Euphrates, and by that of Mr. Peyton ana 
Mr. Myras in Chris. The meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Geographical Congress in July warned 
them to look to their own position as geographers, 
and to consider whether they were quite abreast 
of their foreign friends in the various depart¬ 
ments of their science. In geographical educa¬ 
tion England was still far behind, In spite of all 
the efforts and all the expenditure of the society 
during a long term of years. Bnt the time was 
approaching for a reconsideration of the educa¬ 
tional policy of the society, and he trusted that 
they would pass from the experimental stage to the 
development of a defined and carefully-considered 
system producing valuable results. His own fixed 
opinion nad always been that the society was the 
only institution iu this country which had the means 
or the will to establish the teaching of geography on 
such a footing as would place it in line with the 
position it now held in other countries. He had 
urged this view for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. He had advised that instruction should 
be given by them, and that diplomas should be 
granted to young geographers. After more than 
ten years he prevailed upon the council to sanction 


the system of instruction by Mr. Coles, which had 
now been at work for seventeen years, and which 
was the most successful and useful educational 
measure that had yet been adopted by them. But 
he always intended that this system should be 
enlarged and extended until geographical educa- 
oation, under the control of the society, was on 
an equality with the position it held abroad. 
Other educational experiments adopted by the coun¬ 
cil had interrupted the further development of the 
preliminary step inaugurated in 1879; but he was 
in hopes that the time had now arrived for the 
consideration of a scheme of geographical educa¬ 
tion under the immediate auspices of the society. 
Such a scheme should embrace personal 
Instruction in all the branches of their science, 
attendance at lectures, examinations, and the 
granting of certificates and diplomas. In the 
departments of historical and comparative geo¬ 
graphy, too, we could not claim to be quite in line 
with some of the countries whose representatives 
were about to visit us. Their efforts to create in 
the pnblic mind a feeling of the importance of 
despatching an Antarctic expedition had not been 
relaxed. In this they were backed by the unani¬ 
mous voice of all scientific corporations, and he had 
every reason to believe that they would be sup¬ 
ported by the press and by public opinion. Arctic 
and Antartic subjects would receive attention at 
the coming congress, with many others. Among 
them there was one to which his attention had 
been specially called, respectiog the need for more 
aocurate surveys in Africa. The time was approach¬ 
ing when rough exploriog work would be less 
required, and when surveys of some accuracy 
would alone be of value, while generaliration and 
the discussion of accumulated data would become 
increasingly important. 


FINE ART. 

A MYCENAEAN MILITARY ROAD IN 
CRETE. 

Oxford: Unj SO, 1896. 

During the course of an archaeological 
journey through Central Crete, from whioh we 
have just returned, we have come across some 
new landmarks of Myoenaean antiquity whioh 
may be of general interest. The remains to 
which we wish here to refer lie in and about 
the mountain mass known as Lasethi, which 
occupies a large' area of East Central Crete, 
separated from Ida by the more low-lying tract 
once mainly occupied by the territories of 
Kndsos, Gortyna, and Lyttos. 

From the latter city a road, which seems 
to represent a very ancient line of com¬ 
munication, after skirting the north-west 
escarpment of this range, ascends to a coZ 
which from time immemorial must have formed 
the main portal on this side of the extensive 
upland plain that forms as it were the 
oitadel of the whole range. The deep cutting 
of the road at the summit of the pass, 
and the broad terrace formed by it in 
other parts of its oourse, point to long 
use and the former importance of its traffic, 
though it is now little more than a track. The 
upland plain of Lasethi is completely enclosed 
by lofty limestone ranges, ana drains into a 
large swallow-hole ( katavothron ) in its north¬ 
west comer, close to the point where the old 
traok reaches the level ground. From this 
point the modem road runs southward to the 
village of Psyohro, keeping dose under the hills, 
owing to the liability of the central part of the 
plain to floods in winter. 

The first object of our explorations was the 
great cave above Psychro, the andent remains 
in which have been already called attention to 
by Prof. Halbherr, who, in company with Dr. 
Hazzidakis, president of the Canaian Syllogos, 
conducted some explorations here in 1886, and 
in his work on the Cave of the Idaean Zeus 
describes several votive relics here discovered. 
Our own researches are calculated to throw a 
new light on this important sanctuary, and 
show that it goes back perhaps even into pre- 


Mycenaean limes. That it also lasted on into 
classical days, is equally certain. The dis¬ 
covery of a fragment of sculpture representing 
a snake coiled round a trunk or support of a 
statue might be thought to point to the 
worship of Apollo, but may, after all, connect 
itself with some local heroic cult. On the 
other hand, the parallelism of many of the 
earlier relics found with thoseof the Idaean cave, 
and notably the presence of votive double axes, 
certainly suggests the cult of Zeus ; while the 
fact that this great cave sanctuary lay only four 
and a half hours’ distant from Lyttos leads us 
to infer that it was here that the Lyttian 
traditions regarding the birth-plaoe of Zeus, 
referred to by Hesiod, were localised: in other 
words, this was the Diktaion Antron of the 
Lyttians, and Mount Lasethi their Dikte. To 
the Proesians, on the other hand, the more 
easterly Siteia range was equally known as 
Dikte. 

That in later times the plain of Lasethi came 
within the territory of Lyttos. the only great 
town within easy access, is highly probable. 
But we oame upon the clearest proof that in 
the great days of Cretan history—namely, the 
early Mycenaean times—these remote uplands 
harboured more than one walled city. About 
half an hour north of Psychro, and immediately 
below the village of Plati, rises the isolated 
knoll known as Megnlo Kephali. Led here by 
the account of the discovery of early pottery, 
together with rumours of the existence of a 
tholos, or bee-hive ohamber, we found distinct 
evidence of an early akropolis, including walls 
of large blocks of rude horizontal, and, in 
places, of polygonal construction; and we 
oould even make out the course of the ascend¬ 
ing road and traces of a gateway. From 
Psyohro village, which also shows some 
early foundations, the modem road, which, 
from its deep cutting, seems to follow 
an ancient line, runs almost straight to Agios 
Georgios, above whioh rises an isolated ridge 
(omitted in Spratt’s map, as is also a larger one 
north of the village). Here, too, are abundant 
remains of primitive pottery and distinct 
traoes of fortifications like those of Plati. The 
site is known as Kastello. 

Beyond Agios Georgies the traces of the old 
road beoome still more obvious. A little south 
of the confluence of the Katharo (Metochi) and 
Kondoumalia streams, it ascends the eastern 
steeps of the Lasethi basin by a series of 
magnifioent zigzags, suppor ied below by 
massive terrace walls of the same primitive 
masonry as that of the Mycenaean strongholds 
below, and secured against landslips at the 
turning points by similar walls above. From 
the top of the pass the ancient road is still 
traceable, descending in zigzags towards the 
Katharo stream; the modem track, however, 
here breaks away and crosses the upper Katharo 
basin almost due east to the Metochi (farm). 

Close above this a low pass, about 3000 feet 
above sea level, forms the natural exit from the 
whole upland region of Lasethi; and imme¬ 
diately after passing the summit of this, an 
ancient road becomes again perceptible deeply 
worn in the mountain side, but now deserted 
in favour of a newly engineered road, the 
zigzags of whioh cross and recross the old 
line. At this point, amid groves of 
secular ilexes, opens out one of the grandest 
panoramas to be seen in Crete, embracing the 
mountains of Siteia, the promontories that jut 
out from the low intervening tract and in¬ 
clude the site of Minos, to the oonioal height 
of Axos and the ranges of Mirabello. About 
twenty minutes from the top of the pass, we 
observed the remains of a vast primaeval forti¬ 
fication intended to protect the defile against 
an enemy coming from below. Two walls 
ran parallel to and near the ancient road, 
flanking it on either ride ; and from the lower 
end of these, above and below, two other walls 
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broached off at right angle*—one climbing 
down towards the bottom of the ravine, the 
other ascending the rocky slope above. A 
breastwork was thru formed some two hundred 
yards long with a passage for the road, and 
the upper part of this again made a return for 
another sixty or seventy yards in the direction 
of a side ravine in the rear of the position. 
Within this outer enclosure there were also 
traces of other walls. The walls were about 
four feet thick, of undressed polygonal blocks; 
and though the whole is now in a ruinous con¬ 
dition—not more than two or three courses 
remaining in position—it must once have been 
a stupendous work. 

About fifteen minutes below this the road 
was commanded by another "Cyclopean ” work, 
this time more of the nature of a castle rising 
on a rocky knoll between the road and the 
ravine. It consisted of a rock-cut gate, a large 
rectangular chamber and two smaller ones, ana, 
about twenty paces to the west of the gate, a 
tower of remarkable construction. It was 
partly formed of native rock, partly of 
"Cyclopean" blocks bedded on this, and 
filling out the ground-plan so as to form an 
angular bastion. A platform was thus raised 
in a most commanding position, looking out far 
across the valley straight towards the site of 
the great Mycenaean city of Goulas, lying 
about four miles distant as the crow flies, ana 
from which this pre-historic castle itself is 
clearly visible. It is called by the peasants 
to 5 nariroiAi t ft aripva, “ The Kitten’s Cistern.” 
Farther down, where the valley widens out, 
was another square enclosure of the same 
primitive construction, a little to the right of 
the modern road, and traces of another on a 
low knoll of rock above it to the left. 

Here, then, was a fortified road of primaeval 
antiquity leading down to the rich Kritsa 
valley, dominated by what, so far as existing 
remains allow us to judge, was the greatest 
city of Mycenaean Crete. But the remarkable 
fact that at once strikes us is that the direction in 
which the fortifications themselves were directed 
points against Qoulas. It might have been 
expected that the rulers of Qoulas would have 
been able to extend their dominion over the 
mountain uplands of their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that the ancient road system, 
which, as will be seen, seems to ramify from 
their neighbourhood, would have been executed 
and fortified by them. 

But the same phenomenon meets us on 
another side. From the same Kritsa valley, 
another ancient road ascends past the village of 
Kroustes to the south-eastern spurs of Lasethi, 
apparently towards the village of Malles, identi¬ 
fied by Prof. Halbherr with the site of Malla 
(Antiquary , May 1893, pp. 196, 197). Here 
Main, about half an hour above Kroustes, the 
old route is guarded against a lowland 
attack by a series of similar stone strong¬ 
holds. Among these is a natural rock 
supplemented % rude stone masonry, whioh 
may originally have formed a raised 
terrace, like the " Kitten’s Cistern,” another 
projecting bastion of a similar character on the 
side of a glen, and a wall across the top of the 
pass, while, on a summit above, a triangular 
fort of large blocks, enclosing the foundations 
of a square watch-tower, commands a wide 
view both up and down the road. 

The line of pass leading from the site of 
Qoulas to the valley of Mirabello exhibits 
similar traces of an anoient road, supported by 
the same "Cyclopean” masonry, and at the 
head of the defile, beyond the district known 
as Lakonia, another pre-historic fort. At this 
spot, now occupied by a small bamlet called 
Peponi Khani, the road is flanked by the 
remains of double lines of ancient walls, from 
which, on either side, as in the pass below 
Katharo, are stone breastworks running out at 


right angles. Here, again, the main line of 
defenoe seems to be directed against an enemy 
coming from Qoulas. 

Tet it is hard to believe that these fortified 
roads of Mycenaean times radiating from this 
great Mycenaean centre were not originally the 
work of its rulers. Did they perhaps contem¬ 
plate the possibility of an enemy invading the 
valleys under their walls and desire to secure 
their highland pastures and the aocess to the 
upland plain of Lasethi? The materials are 
still wanting for the solution of these enigmas; 
but it is interesting to remark that already at 
this remote period Crete presented a phe¬ 
nomenon only too familiar to us at the present 
day: the combination, namely, of lines of 
intercourse engineered at a great expenditure 
of skill and labour, with huge defensive works 
proclaiming that the neighbour of to-day was 
as likely as not to become to-morrow a hostile 
invader. We might be on the Vosges instead 
of the Cretan mountains. 

Abthur J. Evans. 

John L. Mybes. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mb. W. E. Lecky has been appointed a 
trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. 

The ’91 Art Club will hold their annual 
Exhibition of members' works at the Egyptian 
Hall, about the end of June. 


Mb. R. Gutkkunst, the well-known dealer in 
prints, will open next week his new art- 
gallery at 16, King-street,*8t. James’s. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Archaeological 
Institute, to be held on Wednesday next at 20, 
Hanover-square, Canon Raven will read a 
paper on "The British Part of Antonine’s 
Itinerary”; and Mr. R. Garraway Rice will 
exhibit four flint implements from Reculver, 
Kent. 

At a special meeting of the Geographical 
Society, to be held on Thursday next, Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent will read a paper on" A Journey 
in the Frankincense Country of Southern 
Arabia.” 

The medals of honour at the Salon have been 
awarded to M. Ernest Hebert, for his picture 
of the infant Jesus asleep in his Mother's arms; 
and to M. Bartholdi for his sculpture of Switzer¬ 
land succouring Alsace in 1870. There are no 
first class medals: but two Englishmen, Mr. 
Gotch and Mr. Lockhart, are among the 
medallists of the third class. 


At the recent sale of the late Lord 
Olifden’s pictures, the following are under¬ 
stood to have been purchased for the National 
Gallery: a river-scene, with tower and 
gondolas, by Canaletto (66 guineas); a land¬ 
scape, with white horse, huntsman, and dogs, 
by Stubbs (246 guineas); interior of a church 
at Amsterdam, with figures, by Gerard 
Berkheyden (500 guineas); and a view of old 
Covent-garden, with St. Paul’s Church, men 
boxing, &c., by Pugh (70 guineas). The sale 
realised altogether more than £20,000, the 
highest prices being: an exceedingly fine 
example of Hbndecoeter, signed and dated 
1677, representing poultry, duoks, peacocks, 
&o., in an Italian garden, with buildings 
in the distance (Davis, 4150 guineas); 
“ Mariana of Austria,” second wife of Philip 
IV. of Spain, dressed in court mourning, 
with large hoops, standing with her right hand 
on the back of a chair, by Velasquez (Cassello, 
2300 guineas); "The Bridge of Verona,” with 
houses, gondolas, and figures, by Canaletto 
(Agnew, 2000 guineas); and a portrait of 
Marie Leckinski, Queen of Poland, Dy Tocque 
(Sabin, 1120 guineas). 


Wk may also mention some prices at the sale 
of Mr. A. B. R'chardson’s choice collection of 
English coins, which realised altogether over 
£3000 for 416 lots. The Oxford crown, by 
Rawlins, fetched £90; the gold salute of 
Henry V., £65 ; the pattern five-guinea piece 
of George III., by Tanner (1773), £76; another, 
by Pistrucci (1820), £73; another, by Yeo 
(1777), £51; the proof of the pattern crown of 
1817, by W. Wyon, £67 ; the proof, in gold, of 
the pattern crown of 1831, by Wyon, £56 ; the 
penny of Beornwulf, small head to right, £36 ; 
and the gold angel of Edward VI., £32. 

Wk have received the nineteenth- annual 
report of the trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts at Boston. Daring 1894, no less than 
67,500 dollars (£13,500) was received in four 
bequests, and the total trust funds now amount 
to 420,000 dollars (£84,000). Among the 
donations of books, we notice a set of the 
French Deteription de TEggpte (in twenty-six 
octavo and twelve folio volumes), Faithome’s 
The Art of Ora vein g and Etching (London, 
1662), and a complete set of Mr. Jameson’s 
worn. The prints purchased—chiefly at the 
Peoli sale—include the following: A very fine 
early impression of Scbongauer’s “ Christ 
bearing the Cross”; a still finer impression, if 
possible, of Lucas van Leyden’s “ Adoration of 
the Magi”; five prints by Andrea Mantegna; 
Giorgio Ghisi’s "Disputa” and “School of 
Athens,” after Raphael, in excellent im¬ 
pressions; a good impression of the only 
etching, "TheTwo Roman Women,” attributed 
to Primaticaio; six Italian chiaroscuros and 
two by Goltzius; a oolour print, " Adam and 
Eve,” by Janinet. As in previous years, many 
of the best engravers and etchers of the United 
States presented proofs of their work. The addi¬ 
tions to the department of classical antiquities 
seem to have been less important than usual. 
They were chiefly confined to Greek vases: such 
as a beautiful kylix by Euphronios, a unique 
oovered kylix of the black-figured style, cups 
signed by Hermogenes and Xenocles, two 
white Attic lekythoi, and a Roman cup of 
baked day, with relief decorations oovered 
with a brilliant green vitreous glaze. The 
reports by the two curators, Mr. S. R. Koehler 
and Mr. Edward Robinson, are both very good 
reading. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

By the revival of " F6dora ” at the Haymarket, 
there is placed before us a piece singularly 
characteristic of the middle, or it may even be 
the later period of M. Sardou. We do not 
like " Fedora.” It is only a little less horrible 
than "La Tosca.” It is ingenious play¬ 
making, with few touches of nature. It has 
not in it, so far as we can remember, one line 
of beauty. But it pleases a big public which is 
only ready to receive the conventional and the 
artificial, and which goes away contented if it 
has but supped full of horrors. Its revival is 
to some extent a success. Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
and Mrs. Bancroft do well nigh all that can be 
done with the parts that are intrusted to them : 
Mr. Tree ooncealing his individuality with his 
usual effectiveness, and placing at the service 
of the part a talent much more considerable 
than the mere talent of making up ; and Mrs. 
Bancroft never concealing her individuality at 
all, but on the contrary revelling in its 
appropriate and sunny display. Ana what of 
Fedora herself ? the part to which we were 
reconciled at the first (for we cannot say more 
than "reconciled”) by the genius of Sarah 
Bernhardt, the part in which Mrs. Bernard 
Bee re reproduced whatever it was possible to 
reproduce of Sarah’s effects. It is now played 
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by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, an actress whom the 
publio rashes to see, and whom rival managers 
straggle over. Mrs. Patrick Campbell plays 
Fedora in an independent fashion. She owes 
nothing to her predecessors; and yet it is 
probably not so much the mere determination 
to differ from them as the inevitable possession 
of a personality so different from theirs, that 
makes the golf that divides the Fedoras of the 
past from the Fedora of to-day at the 
Haymarket. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Fedora 
is a very real woman, but not a very real 
Russian. The character is effective in quietude, 
natural in the absence of display; but it is 
not, we may assume, the Fedora M. Sardon 
dreamed of. If we cared for Sardou more, we 
should doubtless be less willing witnesses of 
this new departure. As it is, we cannot affect 
to regret it deeply. The performance, though 
it is not the best that Mrs. Campbell has given, 
is at least another proof of the reality of her 
very modern talent, and of the hold her 
personality obtains over no inconsiderable 
portion of the play-going public. 

The official recognition bestowed, not too 
soon, upon the great theatrical artist whom 
society and the whole English world most 
delights to honour has been amply earned by 
Sir Henry Irving through thirty years of 
brilliant and serious-minded work. Sir Henry 
Irving, as we have often had ocoasion to say 
in one way or another in these columns, is not 
only, in spite of a few “ mannerisms ” of which 
far too much has been made, a most exceptional 
artist in the subtlety of his perceptions and the 
delicacy of his execution, but is likewise, as a 
man of affairs and of general capacity, social 
and intellectual, so happily gifted that his 
career must have been distinguished whatever 
profession he had made his own. We con- 

g atulate his brother actors, as well as Sir 
enry himself, upon the tangible recognition 
whioh it has pleased the Queen to make of his 
service and of the newer prestige and dignity 
of his craft. Those actors who pursue their 
art seriously have every right to be pleased 
with the bestowal of official honour upon one— 
and he the most famous—of their number. 
And in regard to the recruits and younger 
members of the profession, upon whom some 
reflection of this honour may be presumed to 
fall, we shall be gratified if it stirs them up to 
substantial effort, and conduces to their view of 
their art and of its real responsibilities being 
widened or deepened. The knighthood of Sir 
Henry Irving can have no effect, either one way 
or theother, upon the silly craze of “mummer- 
worship,” now distinctly in its decline. It 
will' not, and it should not, stay the steady 
waning of the imagined importance of every 
amiable young gentleman who has taken to the 
stage, with no other qualifications for the 
practice of its art than such as are afforded by 
the possession of an Oxford accent and of a 
well-made coat. No extraordinary consequence 
will, in our opinion, follow the bestowal of a 
distinction where it has been so long deserved; 
yet it is none the less gratifying to those who 
sympathise, as we do, with Sir Henry Irving’s 
art. 

On Whit-Monday there will be produced at 
Hastings, under the superintendence of Mr. 
A. B. Tapping, an original farcical comedy in 
three acts, entitled “ Mixed Marriages,” from 
the pen of Mr. Alfred F. Bobbins. 


MUSIC. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

It is curious to note the difference which exists 
at the present moment, as regards Wagner, 
between stage and ooncert-room. The com¬ 
poser wrote almost entirely for the former: 
he soon passed “from all the mist of instru¬ 


mental music into the dearness'ofithe drama ”; 
and he even objected, on principle, to exoerpts 
being given from his operas and music dramas. 
Tet now Wagner’s music reigns almost supreme 
in the concert room—so far, at least, as regards 
drawing the pnblio; while at the opera house 
the master, if not shelved, occupies at any rate 
only a subordinate place. This is not the 
fault of Sir Augustus Harris: times and 
customs are, so to speak, out of joint. With a 
short season, and, therefore, limited rehearsals, 
with a natural wish to please prime donne and 
the varied public taste, and with the incon¬ 
veniently late hour at which a Wagner work, 
even after the pruning-knife has been vigor¬ 
ously applied, concludes—with all these diffi¬ 
culties staring him in the face, it is clear that 
our impretapio cannot render full justice to the 
Bayreuth master. A day, however, will come— 
and one not so far distant, perhaps, as some 
imagine—when Wagner’s works will receive the 
attention which they deserve. Meanwhile we 
may be grateful to Sir A. Harris for what he 
has done, and for what he is still trying to do, 
in this matter. 

Last Friday week there was a perform¬ 
ance of “Carmen,” in whioh Mile. Zelie de 
Lussan, Signori De Lucia and Anconi (as 
Carmen, Don Jose, and Escamillo) appeared 
with sucoess. Miss Marie Engle, of oourse, 
made a oharming Michaela. On the following 
evening Gounod’s “Faust” was given. An 
easy opportunity was thus offered of comparing 
the presentation in opera form of Goethe’s 
tragedy, by the Italian Boito on the one hand, 
and by the Frenchman Gounod and his 
librettists on the other. Both works are clever; 
but the sensuous charm and glowing colouring 
of Gounod’s music will probably always render 
his the more acceptable. Mme. Melba was the 
Marguerite, and M. Alvarez the Faust. 
Neither was in very good voice; but their 
powers are well-known, and they were 
received with enthusiasm. Mile. Brazzi made 
a first and favourable appearance in the part of 
Siebel. On Tuesday evening Gounod’s “ Borneo 
et Juliette ” was performed for the first time 
this season. Mme. Melba was in splendid 
voice, and achieved a well-deserved success. 
She was ably supported by M. Alvarez as 
Borneo. Mme. Melba’s delivery of the 
virtuose Valse was exceedingly brilliant. She 
was also effective in the tender and tragic 
scenes. Her highest point as an actress has, 
probably, not yet been reached: a comparison 
of her past with her present conception of the 
part of Juliette shows, however, an immense 
advance. The love music of the second act 
was most effectively rendered by both artists. 
M. Plan<;on proved a dignified Fr£re Laurent, 
and his singing was admirable. Mile. Pauline 
Joran was good as Stephano. Signor Manci- 
nelli conducted with spirit, one may say with 
excitement, for at one moment he lost control of 
his baton and it fell to the floor. With regard 
to the choral prologue of “ Borneo and 
Juliette,” it seems as if the composer’s first 
intention of having it sung before the rise of 
the curtain was better than his second. The 
ohange was made during the final rehearsal, 
when the work was produced at the Theatre 
Lyrique in 1867. Second thoughts are not 
always best. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

‘ • To everything there is a time, ” said the Preacher, 
and the second Bichter Concert on Monday 
evening was a time to be enthusiastic. Dr. 
Bichter, in conducting Tschaikowsky’s “ Sym¬ 
phonic Pathetique ” exercised magnetio influ¬ 
ence over the members of his orchestra, and 
through them over his audience. We spoke 


only last week of his quiet manner during a 

S erformance, but on this occasion he was more 
emonstrative than is his wont. The striking 
individuality of the music, and a strong desire 
to render full justice to the Bussian composer's 
last and greatest effort, will no doubt go far to 
explain the quite exceptional power whioh he 
displayed. Dr. Mackenzie first produced the 
work at a Philharmonic Conoert shortly after 
the death of Tsohaikowsky, and gave a praise¬ 
worthy performance; but Dr. Bichter brought 
out to the full the tenderness, pathos, and, at 
times, dignify of the music. The pnblio made 
an ineffectual attempt to have the quaint third 
movement repeated; for many years, how¬ 
ever, the conductor has sternly set his face 
against encores. The Symphony was followed 
by the “ Vorspiel” and “Liebestod” from 
"Tristan,” finely rendered. Then, after an 
energetio delivery of “Elisabeth’s Greeting” 
from “ Tannhiiuser ” by Miss Macinfyre, came 
Dr. Stanford’s newpianoforte Concerto in G (Op. 
59). Dr. Bichter is a man of many gifts, but we 
think he lacks one—namely, the art of arranging 
a programme. It was surely rather hard on 
Dr. Stanford to plaoe his work just after 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner. The Concerto has 
many merits, and yet it lacks inspiration. 
There is clever writing in the first movement, 
but the music is pleasant rather than powerful. 
The Adagio, in which a beautiful theme is 
treated m variation form, is effective: it 
presents, however, nothing new, in either form 
or treatment. The Finale is lively, but evolved 
from material of light, not to say common¬ 
place, character. The pianoforte part, by no 
means easy, was admirably played by Mr. 
Borwiok. Artist and composer were summoned 
to the platform at the close. Miss Macinfyre 
sang “ Elisabeth’s Prayer” with only moderate 
success. The concert concluded with Bee¬ 
thoven’s “Leonora” Overture, No. 3. The 
reading was vigorous, though at times a trifle 
oo arse. 

Mme. Augarde gave a pianoforte recital at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon. Her 
programme included Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
(Op. 101). The first two movements were in¬ 
tegrated better than the Finale, which lacked 
power and poetry. In Handel’s “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith” Mme. Augarde displayed agile 
fingers, but the reading was somewhat too 
modern. Mendelssohn was represented by four 
of his now seldom heard “ Songs without 
Words.” 

Herr Willy Burmester gave a last violin 
recital on Tuesday afternoon at St. James’s 
Hall. There was a good attendance, and the 
concert-giver once again displayed his extra¬ 
ordinary technical powers. Mr. George 
Grossmith gave a humorous and musical 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Thursday after¬ 
noon. There was, as usual, a large audienoe, a 
good entertainment, and much laughter. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Thebe was a private view of Mr. Hope- 
Jones’s Electric Organ at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-squara, on Wednesday afternoon. 
Electricity has been used for many years for 
the purpose of lightening the touch; but in 
this case the stops are moved by a row of 
ivory levers in front of the performer, much 
more easy to handle than draw-stop handles : 
by similar means all kinds of combination of 
stops are effected. The tone, too, of the stops 
is improved by electrio action. The movable 
console or key-desk is another feature which 
deserves mention: the organist can sit away 
from the instrument, and near to his choir. 
Mr. Hope-Jones’s invention forms an important 
landmark in the history of the organ. 
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LITERATURE. 

. By Max Nordau. 


(Heine- 


Degeneration, 
maim.) 

“ The author or artist attacked never pardons 
a man for ’recognising in him a lunatic or a 
charlatan; the subjectively garrulous critics 
are furious when it is pointed out how shallow 
and incompetent they are, or how cowardly in 
swimming with the stream; and even the 
public is angered when forced to see that it has 
been running after fools, quacks, and mounte¬ 
banks as so many prophete. The grapho¬ 
maniacs and their critical bodyguard dominate 
nearly the entire press.” 

This outpouring of precious balms in Herr 
Nordan’s Preface, followed as it is by five 
hundred pages of cruel exposures and 
irreverent pleasantries, accounts very 
sufficiently for the reception which his work 
has met with. 

The book is much too long and exhaust¬ 
ing for the “ shallow and incompetent ” to 
do more than peep into. In those peeps he 
is sure to come across some home truths 
about himself and his idols; shame, anger, 
and wounded vanity contend for utterance 
i® giggling flippancy or truculent misrepre¬ 
sentations. The critic highly resents being 
called a quack: still more if he knows he 
is one; most of all, if when he longed to 
hiss he has softly quacked as he “ swam 
with the stream.” That such is the case of 
“any, nay most, of the Ibsenites and 
Tolstoi-ites, and Pornographists and Dirt- 
eaters, humanity permits us to hope; none 
the less the pang of their remorse does but 
exacerbate the helpless fury of detection. 
So, neither wisely nor well, the angry insects 
haje attacked this Teuton Menippus so 
spitefully, unfairly, and clumsily as at once 
to raise a suspicion that the book must be 
worth careful study and annotation. This 
trouble I have taken—how many of its 
detractors can say the same ?—and I cheer¬ 
fully court their disdain by acknowledging 
the pleasure, the profit, and the discipline 
which this strange book has afforded. 
Faulty it is—full of faults—the grossest 
faults. The main theory on which it is 
based is partly false, partly exaggerated. 
Some of its details are repulsive, some fan¬ 
tastic, some erroneous, some frivolous. But 
its merits cannot be denied. Considering its 
wide range—-the current literature of three 
countries — its thoroughness and general 
accuracy are highly remarkable. Origin¬ 
ality, fearlessness, consistency, and fairness 
are rarely wanting to Herr Nordau’s criti¬ 
cism of writers and books. More than all, 
no occasional lapses into exaggeration, flip¬ 
pancy, and bad taste can prejudice a fair 
mind against his vigorous, outspoken attacks 
upon the literature of folly, ignorance, 


quackery, and nastiness, and his wholesale 
advocacy of clean-living and dean-writing. 
Who Herr Nordau is—what he has pre¬ 
viously written—I do not know. Enough 
for me that he is on the right side. 

The main purpose of the book is an 
obvious source of error. It is an enthusi 
astic attempt to apply the theories of 
Lombroso on Degeneration to a special 
field, that of literature. Similar applies 
tions of Darwinismus to various departments 
of research have incurred the same perils, 
Throughout Degeneracy appears as an Hie 
fixe, and not seldom it is grotesquely 
dragged in to cover criticisms of what is not 
degenerate at all. In truth Degeneracy is 
only the nominal link—and a very feeble 
one it is—by which the author connects his 
philippics into a book. Of this he is 
probably conscious: nay, one may even 
suspect that his boisterous insistence on the 
theory is meant as a sally of elephantine 
Herman playfulness. One expects and 
excuses a certain amount of exaggeration 
and nonsense in a Theory-Gospel, especially 
when it is dedicated to a "Master,” and 
Herr Nordau has not imitated the impartial 
calm of De Morgan’s Century of Paradoxes 
The main theories of Lombroso on 
physical and mental degeneracy are ques 
tions for the physician and the alienist. As 
applied by Nordau to literature and art, 
they appear to me vague, ill-judged, 
and far too comprehensive. That some of 
the phenomena he points out are largely, 
perhaps mainly, due to the mental and 
moral deterioration of certain classes, 
especially in towns, under our present social 
conditions and ill-balanced civilisation, 
no one will deny. No one has denied 
the deteriorating influence of the harem, 
the convent, the slave system, or public 
doles, all blessings in themselves, not more 
pernicious than the newspapers, advertise¬ 
ments, Houses of Commons, bubble com¬ 
panies, and standing armies of to-day. But 
thespecialresultsof thisdeterioration, though 
not always easy to segregate and label, may 
be roughly estimated as accounting for but 
one single definite group of the phenomena. 

A far greater part is due, not to degenera¬ 
tion, but to its contradictory—to imperfect 
development, to social infancy: in short, to 
savagery. We, the authors and admirers 
of silly, nasty books and soulless pictures, 
are not all fallen angels. Many are only 
washed and clothed savages, whose family 
record has but yesterday emerged from the 
brutal ignorance which in them crops out in 
the form of invincible vulgarity; who, by 
dint of the precious carrUre ouverte d tons 
let talents, have risen through the ricketty 
ladder of primary, secondary, tertiary, and 
ever so many more hierarchies of schools 
and colleges, to become, if they can, writers 


in it; and you will be astonished to find 
how little of it he has understood, how 
totally he has misapprehended its meaning, 
how complacently he has been satisfied to 
pass on and remain in his ignorance. We 
put up with mediocrity beoause we know no 
better, not because we have forgotten 
better. In our doubt and ignorance we 
refer to the critics, and naturally listen to 
the loudest, or to those who for a morsel of 
bread are forced to feel our pulse and pre¬ 
scribe what they think we shall be most 
willing to pay for. There is no degeneracy 
here. The book-devouring schoolboy, with 
his slipshod criticism and unformed taste, is 
no degenerate. Like him, the reading 
millions will, in time, grow up to something 
better. Scold them as much as you like— 
it may do them a little good—but do not 
despair of them. As for Nordau’s attempt 
to trace the beginnings of the great apostacy 
to the Bomantic movement, the French 
Revolution, and whatnot, it is an ingenious 
fallacy. Take the seventeenth century. 
How sane and solid are those old books— 
you say. Well, so they are—those great 
works that have come down to you, which 
you read, or more likely read about in your 
History of Literature. But have you ever 
burrowed in an old library, and, appalled 
at the shelves of flatulent divinity, quack 
science, and futile controversy, reflected 
upon the ephemeral literature which 
perished when these precious gems were so 
carefully laid by? Doubtless there are 
more bad books now than ever, beoause 


and painters, or at least to bear their part 
in the discordant din called Public Opinion. 
They err—I speak not of individuals, but of 
the majority of whole classes—not because 
they have lost their balance, but because 
they have yet to find it: because they, both 
leaders and led, are trying to grapple 
hastily with problems as yet beyond their 
powers. Everybody—a sad and meaning¬ 
ful word this!—reads the last new popular 


there are more uncritical readers; whereas 
fastidious readers, and so good books, do 
not multiply so fast as they should. That 
is all. 

To tell the truth, the criminal statistics 
of literature present serious difficulties. Iu 
the first plaoe, you cannot tell how far the 
delinquent writer is sincere. His freaks 
and crimes may be due to lunacy, or that 
lunacy may be assumed. Some cases, 
especially among the Dirt-eaters, are doubt¬ 
less degenerates and cretins: our author’s 
scientific notes on their pathology are 
probably correct. Next we may take the 
undoubted madmen. Both classes are here 
well illustrated and exposed, because, 
though beneath notice, they somehow have 
following to puff their rubbish. But 
beyond these where are we ? How shall we 
draw the line ? If at perfeot mental and 
moral sanity, who, then, shall be saved? 
Sanity is a terribly relative word applied to 
genius, but Degeneracy is a hundred times 
worse. Used in so comprehensive a way as 
Nordau affects, it can only mean the 
derogation from, the falling short of, the 
normal standard. But what standard ? 
That of the age of Pericles? Of the 
Augustan age? Of the Dark Ages? Of 
the last generation? Of to-day? And how 
high do you fix the standard ? At Tenny¬ 
son and Browning in poetry? Which 
minor pdets would you include, and which 
brand as degenerating from the standard ? 
Clearly the whole idea of Degeneracy 
depends upon the arbitrary choice of a 
normal type. To put it shortly-leaving 
on one side the madmen and cretins—the 
evils which Nordau vainly tries to marshal 
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an far better described by the old-fashioned 
names of Ignorance and Impudence. 

Ignorance explains much; especially the 
subtler forms of relative ignorance. Thus, 
a book may be full of npe learning and 
ingenious argument, yet it may be a 
wretched burlesque, because the author was 
ignorant, did not know, could not know, 
was wholly incapable of appreciating, the 
facts and ultimate principles on which he 
should have built. This covers the whole 
field of mystioism, occultism, and pseudo¬ 
philosophy. Ignorance, far more than 
idiosyncrasy, accounts for the following of 
bad models, and for the adoption of false 
ideals and mistaken aims. 

Impudence is answerable for all the rest. 
For what is it not answerable ? Greed of 
gain and notoriety, vanity, spleen, the cor¬ 
ruption and foolishness of the heart may 

a t the monstrous utterance, but native 
enoe is needed to put it forth in print. 
To' wade through Nordau’s volume of illus¬ 
trations and quotations is a cumulative 
discipline. Most of the authors are those 
one does not read—one knows too well the 
kind of people who puff them—and this 
garland of filth and folly impresses one with 
something of awe at the vast sum of im¬ 
pudence-superb, grandiose, colossal—which 
has imposea itself upon fire world. One 
cannot nelp secretly siding with the char¬ 
latans against their gaping dupes. But as 
for their advertising agents—well, enough! 

It would be as unfair as futile to attempt 
to follow Herr Nordau through his lengthy 
review of bad literature. The character, not 
the contents, of his book is our present 
concern. Some of its faults—its vital 
faults—I have already exposed. Others 
are equally obvious. His scientific analysis 
is often rather unfair when applied to 
poetry. Several quotations seem too loath¬ 
some for publication, though left untrans¬ 
lated. Yet how omit them, since they have 
passed current as lovely gems ? The 
classification of the Schools is often confused, 
the historical parallels sometimes dubious, 
the arguments long-winded, and the satire a 
little heavy. But once put up with these; 
and you have a marvellous, an appalling 
panorama of the literary aberrations of our 
day, a perfect Armageddon of destructive 
criticism, enough to stagger the sleepiest of 
optimists. Herein lies the singular value 
of the book. If fairly read, it must tend to 
revise judgments, to dispel illusions, to stir 
up revolt against the bell-wethers, to rouse 
once more the slumbering spirit of free 
judgment and manly sense. For myself I 
own with compunction that I have often 
carelessly acquiesced in, and even passed on, 
glib commendations of certain New Lights 
of whom I had really seen but a few casual 
rays, and whose blackest horrors this book 
has revealed. And here be it noted that 
such exposures are a crucial test. Homers 
at times may nod, but they do not sink to 
idiocy or utter vileness. There are depths 
to which only the charlatan can fall. 
Judge the true poet, however humble, bv 
his best; judge Verlaine and Maeterlinck 
and Baudelaire by their worst, for that 
worst is absolute. 

Still more refreshing than his crusade 
against the literary charlatans are his 


sturdy protests on behalf of decency and 
sense, which, even to-day, we find still in¬ 
separable. It is remarkable, apart from 
scientific explanations, to find this 
phenomenon hold good throughout. In 
every single case cited by Nordau we 
notice that moral corruption and impure 
expression are connected with a low, if not 
debased, intellect, a general feebleness of 
mind which no effeminate graces can dis¬ 
guise. This, of course, does not apply *co 
descriptive realists like Zola, whom Nordau 
attacks on a different soore. To the eroto¬ 
maniac the author’s attitude is naturally 
that of the compassionate physician; but 
against the toleration which not only puts 
up with, but even consents to admire, their 
odious ravings he thunders with passionate 
fury. I see not by what right we are to 
doubt his sincerity. The principles he up¬ 
holds are not new: they still appeal, as for 
centuries they have appealed, to every 
healthy mind. If the Isew Poetry and the 
New Art is to poison our affections, corrupt 
our morals, debilitate our manhood, then 
let us stamp them out. We can do without 
them: man does not live by sonnets alone. 
Carried along by the spirit of his theme, 
Herr Nordau often rises, even in the trans¬ 
lation, to real eloquence— facit indignatio 
versum. His last words are not without 
hope. He builds much upon the recuperative 
powers of humanity; the present remedies 
he prescribes are the persistent, relentless 
unmasking of every literary enemy of society. 
Alas, we can do no more; but *»' j'etais roi! 
Glorious bonfires of bad books! A year’s 
interdict on every pen and printing-press! 
And after this season of meditation, self- 
examination, and contrition for all writers 
and critics—the millennium! 

Edw. Purcell. 


The Life of the Spirit in the Modem Englieh 

Poets. By Yida D. Scudder. (Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co ) 

Fob the publication of this volume the 
author is ner own apologist; and it is a 
relief to come across a preface written boldly 
by one who does not attempt to anticipate 
criticism through the patronage of some 
well-known person. To me Yida D. Scudder 
is but a name; but her work shows her 
to be an earnest and thoughtful writer, 
whose faults can be excused because they 
are so thoroughly characteristic of her sex 
and nationality. 

The purpose of the book is so very 
ambitious that few minds would have enter¬ 
tained it. It is thus foreshadowed by the 
author: 

I* Let us study, then, the influence of science 
in all our poets; the new democracy, especially 
in Wordsworth ; the early religious ana social 
ideals, especially in Shelley ; toe power of the 
past in the poetry of reversion; toe power of 
toe present in the ironic art of Browning; the 
poetry of religious inquiry in its various phases; 
and, finally, toe outlook of faith. So studying 
we shall oome to feel that the poetry of our 
age has a vital unity, and witnesses to an 
advance of the spirit, straight as the logic of 
experience, from doubt to faith and cheer.” 

The idea of evolution, which is. spoken 
of as if Darwin were its first and sole 


discoverer, was old even in the time of 
Lucretius; and it has influenced not only 
the modern English poets, but, in a greater 
or a less degree, afi poets. It does not 
show its effeot upon Chaucer in a marked 
degree, because the bent of his mind was 
thoroughly objective; but it is very evident 
in writers of a subjective turn. Spenser, 
for example, thus describee the Titan 
Mutability: 

“ Proud Change (not pleatd in mortaU things 
Beneath the Moone to raigne) 

Pretends as well of God* as men 
To be the soveraine.” 

Darwin, however, set the theory upon a 
definite scientific basis, and his influence 
has undoubtedly made its mark upon modern 
poetry. 

To most minds the contemplation of 
mutability is a sad one, but our author 
thinks otherwise: 

“To us modems,” she writes, “the deeper 
meditation on Nature brings joy, not pain. 
For we have learned to recognise beneath her 
ceaseless ebb and flow, so often seemingly 
cruel, a steady onward movement towards a 
fulness of life unguessed. In toe light of 
soience, change has become toe symbol no 
longer of decay, but of promise. Feared once 
as a messenger of despair, it now is hailed as a 
messenger of hope, for we know it as the proof 
of the perpetuity of life through varying 
forms.” 

From her point of view all poetry should 
be imbued with a spirit of religion; she, 
with Emerson, looks upon the poet as a seer 
rather than as an artist. It would, indeed, 
be a sour critic who would cavil at such 
kindly optimism. 

But our author, filled with so intense 
an admiration for the poetry of the nine¬ 
teenth century, as well as for the two 

f reat forces out of which she believes it to 
ave grown, is perhaps not always just in 
her estimation of older writers. Of course, 
an evolution theory, if strictly applied to 
literature, must necessarily lead to the con¬ 
clusion that the highest minds of a modem 
age have attained to a more perfect plane 
of thought than those which preceded 
them. Thus, we see stated in a chapter 
named “The Force-idea,” that “ the idea 
of a purposeful force at the heart of toe 
world is the centre of evolutionary thought.” 
It is admitted that this idea has been felt, 
to some extent, by the poets of past cen¬ 
turies ; but we are told, later on, that “ a 
curious subjective immobility pervades all 
characters of fiction and poetry until oar 
own day.” With this statement I cannot 
but entirely disagree. It is, for example, 
this very attribute of “ subjective mobility,” 
to borrow our author’s own phrase, whieh 
has made the character of Hamlet so hard 
to comprehend. And what better instance 
of the evolution of character could a modem 
writer show than the passing of Prince 
Henry into King Henry V., in that 
memorable passage where he rebukes his 
former boon companion: 

“ I know thee not, old man: fall to thy pnyer*. 
How ill whtte hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dream’d'of such a kind of man, 

So surflet-swelled, eo old and so profane, 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream.” 

Nor can I accept the statement: “ The 
novels of fifty years ago no longer interest 
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us. Their charm is gone. Is it not because 
they lived before the charm dawn of this 
new day?” A few more instances might 
be given of the straining, as it were, of 
facts to fit them to the author’s theory. 
They merely show the danger of applying 
scientific methods to things literary. 

Certain phrases in the book startle one 
by their naive, one might almost say 
their child-like, frankness. For example : 
“Sanity is the finest thing in the world, 
next to passion. A perfect poet must have 
both.” 

I have already said that the book is an 
ambitious one. It is, in fact, an endeavour 
to do for English poetry what Hegel did 
for universal history. In this endeavour 
the author has succeeded marvellously well. 
The work is by a lover of poetry, with 
that kind of instinct which is to the critic 
what a fine ear for music is to the musician. 
The chapter called “Ideals of Redemption” 
shows this power in a marked degree. In 
a finely-drawn comparison between the 
“ Divine Comedy ” of Dante, the “ Pro¬ 
metheus Unbound” of Shelley, and “The 
Legend of the Red Cross Knight” of 
Spenser, the reader is led to reflect upon 
“The Symbols of Salvation,” which are to 
be found in the three poems: 

“Looking, we discover the loveliest likeness 
between the three great poets. In all, salva¬ 
tion comes through women; and these women 
are at once the instruments of redemption, and 
the ideals of the perfect life. Spenser’s 
Gloriana never appears upon the scene; but 
we may truly estimate his thought and vision 
from the beautiful First Book, which is, as it 
were, a microcosm of all the “ Faerie Queene.” 
“ Beatrice,” “Loda di Dio vera”; Una, 
heavenly maid; Asia, the very Light of Life, 
they are the stars that guide the three 
protagonists, centres of their hearts and of 
the poems. They purify, they reveal. They 
represent the highest that their poets know. 
To compare their natures, the parts they play, 
their relation to their lovers, will initiate us 
deep into the faith of the three ages.” 

“ In each case, dramatic action centres in the 
separation between the woman and her be¬ 
loved, and reunion leads to final triumph. In 
Dante and Spenser, the separation comes from 
the fault of the lovers. St. George, through an 
error of judgment, is deceived into thinking 
Una false to him, and puts Duessa in her 
place. Dante, through deeper sin of heart 
and will, is himself false to his heavenly lady, 
when in dying she has ‘ changed her life,’ and 
grown perfected in beauty. Prometheus and 
Asia are separated, through no fault of theirs, 
by the cruel will of Jove.” 

“All three protagonists are weakened and 
helpless, while their Lady is remote. St. 
George without Una—Holiness without Truth— 
is valorous but mistaken, plunges into graver 
error, and is finally taken captive by the pride 
of sense. The soul is false to divine wisdom— 
Dante untrue to Beatrice—wanders lost in life’s 
forest, and can esoape its foes only by explor¬ 
ing in her name all depths of agony, all 
heights of struggle. The mind of man, alien¬ 
ated from the spirit of love and nature— 
Prometheus far from Asia—must hang, pure 
but impotent, upon the barren diff.” 

From the above quotations it may be 
noticed that, notwithstanding some errors 
of style, which oould be rectified easily in a 
second edition, Yida D. Scudder is a writer 
of promise. That she has aimed so high 
without haying wholly failed, would be in 


itself cause for congratulation. She has, 
however, done more than this: she has 
succeeded in producing a work that possesses 
the charm of freshness and of originality. 

Geoege Newcomen. 


The Three Sorrow* of Story-telling. By 
Douglas Hyde. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Db. Hyde has elected to tell in blank verse 
The Three Sorrow» of Story-telling. Pity ’tis. 
It is the more a pity, because Dr. Hyde, 
who handles rhyme with considerable skill, 
is no adept in the use of unrhymed 
measures. He labours under the common 
delusion that five iambics to a line, and so 
many lines in sequenoe, make blank verse. 
Yet he had read Shakspere, as shown in 
lines like these: 

..dark lonely meres, 

Whose gloomy waters never stirred to life, 
Where most do congregate the things of night.” 

• .Not all the dread 

That Conor had inspired in his chiefs, 

Nor all the high authority that girds 
The hingly office had availed the king.” 

That, it may be admitted, is blank verse. 
There are other passages as good, and 
less perilously Shaksperian; but on the 
whole, Dr. Hyde proves himself unequal to 
handling a measure which is intolerable 
when not handled in masterly fashion. 
There are five iambics here: 

“ Whom she alleged to be so beautiful.” 

But that is not blank verse; it is blank 
prose. The same is true of this: 

“ How can you be so cruel, O, my nurse P ” 
and of this; 

“ He was under geasa, and bound down 
By mystical injunctions, to partake 
Of every feast he was invited to.” 

Such lines—“ orthodox English iambics ” 
the writer of them would call them—are too 
frequent. The quality in Dr. Hyde which 
ma kes him pen them under the impression 
that they are poetry, makes him guilty of 
the bathos involved in such expressions as 
“ girl-companion,” “ great sad eyes, like 
piece e of the sly ”; it makes him use with 
tiresome iteration the adverbs “indeed,” 
“ then,” “ so,” ; it makes him put “ nor ” 
after an affirmative clause—the poetaster’s 
own grammar; it makes him use “alit” 
for alighted, “ eat ” for ate, and such slip¬ 
shod constructions as this: 

. . their wings were strained and tom, 
Their plumage drenched ”... 

It makes him unwitting of the ugliness of 
such phrasing as “ to evermore prevail,” 
“ to run and often see,” “ to never die,” 
“ its never more return.” It makes him 
disregard the fact that “ girl ” and “ maid ” 
are two words having no difference in 
meaning, hence the senselessness of these 
lines: 

”... from a child she grew into a gi-1. 

And from a girl into a maiden fair ”... 

It makes him treat the word “ shower” as 
a disyllable, and the word “ inspire ” as a 
trisyllable; it has let him publish a book 
which is not punctuated even with the care 
of the average letter-writer. And there is yet 
another charge that must be brought. While 
this book professes to be written in English 


it is largely written in Latin: witness the 
frequent occurrence of such words as these, 
the effect of which, in poetry, is lamentable: 
“ allege,” “ affirm,” “ unavoidable,” “ un¬ 
inhabitable,” “variegated,” “co-operating,” 
“ specious,” “ in special,” “ detachable.” 
Dr. Hyde is not singular among his country¬ 
men in this matter. With few exceptions, 
even the least anti-English Irish writers 
seem unwilling^ to use Saxon English: an 
attitude on their part which is deplorable, 
in view of the fact that three parts of all 
the poetry that is contained in the English 
language, regarded merely as a language, 
will be found shrined m Saxon words. 
Had Moore ever realised this, his position 
among the poets would not be the dubious 
one which it is. 

When, however, this charge of Latinity, 
and all the other charges that go with it, 
have been brought against Dr. Hyde’s new 
volume of poetry, it remains to be said that 
in this cheap, little, shabbily coated book 
there are contained three stories of a rare 
beauty, in the telling of which Dr. Hyde 
rises to his subject’s height with a frequency 
which makes one very impatient of any negli- 
ence on his part. It would go hard to 
etter the farewell to Scotland, which he 
puts into the lips of Deirdre in the poem to 
which she gives her name, or to better her 
lament for her dead lover, the lines begin¬ 
ning— 

“ * Ochone,’ she cried, ‘ my light ef life is 
gone 

and in their Irish pathos, culminating in 
beauty in the cry— 

“ I am the lonely apple on the tree.” 

The curious description of Finnuala (the 
name means “fair shoulder”), the heroine 
of the tale called “The Children of Lir,” 
wants but some retouching of the fourth 
line to make it admirable: 

“.she 

Was of surpassing excellence of form, 

With rounded shoulders, white and fair and 
smooth, 

Such as no artist ever smoothed the like, 
Polishing slowly with excess of work 
A disk of ivory to make it shine.” 

Racy of Ireland’s soil, and having a beauty 
as distinctive as it is delightful, are the 
lines in which is described the dismay 
passing into awe, which in its turn passes 
into a charmed resignation, and which 
affects alike man and bird and fish, when 
the children of Lir are changed into swans 
that sing their tale of woe. 

”... the people raised three cries 
Of grief and misery, until the fowl 
Bose frighted from the reeds, until the fish 
Darted below the surface far away, 

And the trees trembled through their inmost 
leaves. 

The coot within the reeds forgot to my; 

The lark left singing of her evening song, 

Poised in the air she listened. ... 

• • • • • • 

The bright-backed fish 
Lay on the water overhead to drink 
That strange new sound. And over Lir there 
stole 

A sadness without pain, a soft regret 

That brought no pang with it, and as the notes 

Fell one by one on his entranced ear, 

His painless sorrow seemed to lose its shape.... 
..•••• 

His eyes 

Closed, and he slept as sleep the happy dead.” 
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In the third tale, “The Children of 
Tuireann,” there is a masterly description 
of “ a very subtle and a potent spell ” that 
was of our old Irish possessions. The pas¬ 
sage, which is finely touched in almost 
every word, is too long for citation here. 
There is also not space to enter into the 
characteristics of each story ; but it must be 
said that the English reader will not fail to 
notice the singular resemblance between the 
fate of the children of TJsnach, as described 
in Deirdre, and the fate of Chriemhild’s 
kinsmen, as set forth in the Nibelungen 
lay. He will, moreover, probably compare 
Fergus, agonised between his loyalty to his 
king and his loyalty to his friend, with 
Rudiger, that most touching figure in the 
German Lied. Let him do this, and let him 
also compare Irish Deirdre with German 
Chriemhild. Comparisons need not be 
odious. 

It is lovely and pleasant to set these two 
women side by side, and watch the one grow 
into the likeness of Germania, and the other 
grow into the likeness of Hibernia. 

“ The Children of Lir ” is the story of 
the wild swans which we have all read in 
Hans Andersen. It tells of a sister and her 
brothers. No love other than sisterly and 
brotherly love enters into the Irish story, 
wli;h is of a quite dazzling purity and 
whiteness, its very remarkable ending taking 
the reader by surprise, and lifting him to 
heights not often reached. 

In the last tale, “ The Children of 
Tuireann,” we are given glimpses into 
hearts. so gloomy that it must have needed 
much skill to make clear that Jean Paul 
Richter was right when he said that no 
heart is quite black, that it is with the 
heart as with the eye: the blackest, looked 
at closely, is seen to be only brown. 

It will strike many as singular that in 
dealing with these “ three sorrows of story¬ 
telling ” Dr. Hyde rises in proportion as the 
intrinsic interest of the tale declines. In 
‘ 1 Deirdre,” taking the work as a whole, 
we have a bare, sharply outlined thing, 
quite flatly coloured, like an heraldic sun. 
Matters mend greatly in “ The Children of 
Lir ” and “ The Children of Tuireann; ” and 
we have here two works, the best portions 
of which are invested with the fulness and 
richness which belongs to all true painting, 
whether in words or in colour. In them¬ 
selves the three old stories are of the best 
things that have come down to us. They 
are sweet to the oore, and—this is a very 
wonderful feature about them—have so 
much of brave and inspiring in them, that, 
despite their dolorous title of “ Sorrows of 
Story-telling,” they leave the heart as up¬ 
lifted as Malory’s rightly named “noble 
and 'joyous book” telling of the Morte 
d’ Arthur.” One ventures to hope that they 
will find many readers, and help to dispel 
what Dr. Hyde indignantly terms “ the 
grotesque misconception that there is 
nothing to read in the Irish language.” 
In view of the prevalence of this mis¬ 
conception, it might, by the way, be 
wise to state clearly on the covers of books 
like this that they are English para¬ 
phrases of Irish Sagas. The specimens of 
literal translation of parts of the Irish text 
of each of these tales given in the appendix 
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show that Dr. Hyde has followed his 
original very closely. Some of us would 
have been glad if he had given the Irish 
in the appended extracts. 

In conclusion, this: Why do two of these 
three tales end similarly, the survivor in 
each case dying of grief over the grave of 
the slain ? 

“ According to many MSS.,” we are told, 
“ Deirdre did not die over the grave of the 
Sons of Usnaoh, bat was first kept for a year 
by Conor, and killed himself by leaping out 
of his chariot, which is probably toe older 
version.” 

Indubitably it is the more epic version; 
and in view of this fact, combined with the 
fact that Tuireann dies over the grave of 
his children, why, in the name of Poetry, 
did not Dr. Hyde follow it ? 

Elsa D’Esteree-Keelinq. 


The Elizabethan Hamlet. By John Corbin. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

The author of this little work is a student 
of Harvard who, having taken his Master’s 
degree with honours in English literature, i 
has come across the Atlantic in quest, 
apparently, of such additional advantage 
as may be gained by residence at Oxford, 
where he has entered at Balliol College. 

The purpose he has in view is to show that 
in 41 Hamlet ” the mad scenes had a comic 
aspect now ignored. The exhibition of 
madness as something ludicrous he regards 
as characteristic of the Elizabethan stage. 
The tastes of the audience were brutal, and 
to this brutality Shakspere conformed, 
adopting as the basis of his work an earlier 
play which had been written to suit the 
predominant taste. But the question sug¬ 
gests itself: If, as Mr. Corbin seems to 
think, the theatrical publio in the days of 
Elizabeth was so much more gross and 
brutal than that of the present time, and so 
inferior in taste and intellect, how is it that 
Shakspere, deserting the congenial crudities 
of a “ Titus Andronicus,” gained con¬ 
spicuous success by writing dramas which 
are the wonder of the world for their 
subtlety, their refined idealism, and their 
depth of philosophical penetration ? That 
in these respects Shakspere has been ex¬ 
celled by more modern playwrights working 
for more modem audiences is not likely to 
be affirmed (except, perhaps, by Mr. Corbin). 
Some may think that the progression has 
been altogether the wrong way. Indeed, it 
has been said that if a theatrical manager 
in our own days were to receive from an 
unknown writer such a play as “ Hamlet,” 
its destination would probably be the waste- 
paper basket. 

Mr. Corbin concerns himself a good deal 
with what he calls “ the pre-Shaksperian 
Hamlets.” Now, that one or more dramas 
on the subject of Hamlet’s fabulous or 
legendary history had been in existence 
fourteen years or more before the publica¬ 
tion of the first of the “ Hamlets ’’bearing 
Shakspere’s name, is pretty certain. But 
with this admission our knowledge is very 
nearly exhausted. With regard to the 
names of the author, or authors, we have no 
information. It is possible, indeed, that a 
play on the subject written by Shakspere 
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himself when a young man may have been 
published anonymously. Mr. Corbin accepts 
the opinion that the German drama, en¬ 
titled “ Der bestrafte Brudermord oder 
Prinz Hamlet aus Dannemark ” has a 
dose relationship to the lost play. But 
any direct relationship is most doubtful. 
The earliest date connected with the German 
play is 1710; and this German drama is 
oertainly in no sense a reflection of a pre- 
Shaksperian play when, in the conversation 
of Hamlet with the player, mention is 
made of actresses. “ Hamlet : Have you 
still the three actresses with you? They 
used to play well. Charles : No, only two; 
the one stayed behind with her husband at 
the Court of Saxony.” Here evidently we 
have real women, not the boys or youths of 
the Elizabethan stage. This quotation is 
made from Cohn’s Shakespeare in Germany ; 
and he expresses what is probably the truth 
when he says that the German play is, in 
part, Shakspere’s tragedy vulgarised. He 
adduces as an example “ the box on the ears 
which the ghost gives the sentinel.” What 
the German play was originally, we cannot 
tell; but we may pretty certainly infer that 
some German dramatist or manager had a 
share in it, popularising Shakspere, and 
removing such “ heaviness ” as it was 
thought would be unacceptable to a German 
audience of those days. It is, indeed, likely 
enough that the play had been worked at 
again and again before 1710. Certainly 
Mr. Corbin has here no reliable founda¬ 
tion for his theory as to the coarse and 
comic character of Shakspere’s great 
tragedy. That argument is a rope of 
sand, which, from the German “ Hamlet,” 
determines the character of the lost pre- 
Shaksperian play, and then argues as to 
the meaning and intention of Shakspere’s 
drama. Nor, having regard to the known 
divergences in this and other cases, will it 
suffice for Mr. Corbin to refer to the 
Hystorie of Hamblet, even though that 
ignoble romance may have been before 
Shakspere when he wrote his play. 

That Shakspere introduced into his work 
something of the ludicrous, especially in 
connexion with that sententious old fool 
Polonius, is not to be denied. And the 
comic element is not wanting in the scene 
with the gravediggers, notwithstanding the 
grim and stern realities with which that 
scene is associated. But that Shakspere’s 
main intention in writing what Mr. Corbin 
calls “ the mad scenes ” was to furnish a 
sort of comio underplot for the tragedy, 
cannot be in any way allowed. The only 
probable interpretation of Hamlet’s mad¬ 
ness—“ the method in it ”—which has been 
given is, that it is an allegorical present¬ 
ment of the oppressive vanity of ufe and 
the deep moral depravity of mankind: in 
a word, that it is a presentation of pes¬ 
simism. On this view most of the inci¬ 
dents in the scenes in question fall into 
order, or at least admit of easy explana¬ 
tion. We have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing how it was that Hamlet visited 
Ophelia as she was sewing in her chamber, 
looking “as if he had been loosed 
out of hell to speak of horrors.” Not 
much more recondite is his treatment of 
her as a person suffering from a concealed 
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though hopelessly incurable disease—the 
moral disease of humanity—causing that 
searching and prolonged gaze, the “ waring 
up and down ” of Hamlet’s head, and that 
“sigh so piteous and profound” that it 
seemed as if it would “ end his being.” 
Though, as Polonius says, “ 1 beautified ’ is 
a rile phrase ”; yet, on the riew just sug¬ 
gested, we easily see why Hamlet speaks of 
“ the most beautified Ophelia.” Similarly 
the idea of noisome corruption which under¬ 
lies the expression addressed to Polonius, 
“ You are a fishmonger,” with the adrice 
not to let Ophelia “ walk in the sun,” 
accompanied as it is by the hint that the 
sun breeds maggots in carrion, finds its 
explanation in the immediate context, that 
“ to be honest, as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand,” and 
without making against Ophelia any special 
charge of moral unsound ness. 

The great scene between Hamlet and 
Ophelia (act iii., sc. 1) has apparently giren 
Mr. Oorbin a good deal of trouble in the 
attempt to bring it into harmony with his 
theory. He says, “When Hamlet speaks 
to Ophelia it is apparently with predominant 
seriousness and tragio effect”; and he frankly 
confesses that the only passage having 
“ the least suggestion of comedy,” is where 
the doors are to be shut on Polonius so 
that “he may play the fool” only in his 
own house. The fact is, that in this “ terri¬ 
fically affecting” soene, with its invective 
against marriage and the continuance of 
the species, Hamlet’s pessimism speaks out 
with but little disguise. As the play 
is usually acted, Polonius’s peeping out 
from behind the arras may seem an effective 
piece of “ stage business ”; but there is no 
indication that Shakspere intended any¬ 
thing of the kind. The passage should be 
understood strictly in accordance with the 
context. 

Mr. Oorbin seems to be lacking in that 
reverential self-distrust which should charac¬ 
terise an interpreter dealing with the work 
of a great genius. It is not likely that 
Shakspere himself would have claimed per¬ 
fection for any of his works. But, in deal¬ 
ing with a play like “Hamlet,” which 
shows traces of very careful elaboration, 
the writer who speaks of “hasty and 
haphazard ” composition, or of its con¬ 
tradictions being “ legion,” should be very 
sure of his facts. Toutb, however, may be 
allowed to palliate somewhat this fault, 
which may perhaps proceed also in part 
from American extraction. The publication 
of the present work was reoommended, it 
seems, by Prof. York Powell. We are not 
disposed to cavil at this advioe. The work 
cannot be considered an important contribu¬ 
tion to Shaksperian literature; but it is not 
entirely without promise that something 
more valuable may proceed hereafter from 
the same pen. Thomas Tyler. 


NOTES ON THE LITERARY MONUMENTS OF 
GEORGIA. 

Sviedienia o pamiatnikakh gruzinskoi pitmen - 
nodi. By A. A. Tsagarelli. (St. Peters¬ 
burg : Published by the Academy.) 

In this new portion of his work Prof. 
Tsagarelli continues the task which he has 


proposed to himself, of giving a complete 
account of the monuments of Georgian 
literature which have come down to us, and 
tracing the development of the study among 
foreigners of that interesting language. 
Among those who have spread the know¬ 
ledge of it, two deserve especial mention: 
the Frenchman Brosset and the Georgian 
Ohubinov, who spent the greater part of 
his life in Russia. 

On the present occasion Prof. Tsagarelli 

S 'res us a biography and portrait of 
rabinov, who was author of the Georgian- 
Russian and French dictionary, which 
still remains in possession of the field. 
Ohubinov, for in tnis way he Russified his 
Georgian name Ohubindze, where die means 
simply “son,” was an indefatigable worker 
throughout his life. His valuable library, 
consisting of M8S. and printed books, has 
been given by his heirs to the Georgian 
Society at Tiflis. According to Prof. 
Tsagarelli, this collection of Ohubinov is 
exeeeded in value only by the libraries of 
the Tearevich Teimuraz Georgievich, who is 
descended from the old Georgian kings, 
Prince Ivan Gruzinski and Prince Min- 
grelski. Among the MSS. of Ohubinov, 
special mention must be made of a 
copy of the Gospels of the twelfth 
century. The printed books also form a 
very valuable part of the library. Among 
others we have the 1712 edition of the 
“ Man in the Panther’s Skin,” which is the 
national epic of the Georgians, and dates 
from the thirteenth century. 

Nothing has escaped the notice of Prof. 
Tsagarelli in his endeavours to trace all 
possible specimens of his country’s litera¬ 
ture. He has even found some MSS. pre¬ 
served in the library of the late Prince 
Ladislaus Czartoryski at Cracow. It appears 
that the Prince bought them at the sale 
of the goods of a Georgian prince who 
died at Paris. A list is also given of 
some rare Georgian MSS. which are on sale 
at the shop of an Armenian at Tiflis. 

Many interesting documents are pub¬ 
lished m the course of the work. Among 
others, we have been glad to read some 
letters of the Tsar Heraclius and his wife. 
With the name of Heraclius is connected 
the melancholy story of the last days of the 
independence of Georgia and the sack of 
the city of Tiflis by the Persians. 

Taking them all together, the Georgians, 
or Karthveli, as they call themselves, are 
a singularly interesting people, and well 
worthy the attention of the historian and 
philologist. Few countries have been more 
blessed by nature with mountain, river, and 
valley. If we turn to their history, with 
the long lines of princes, in which Vakhtang 
succeeds to Vakhtang and Bagrat to Bagrat 
with bewildering uniformity, we find many 
romantic episodes. The story of Queen 
Tamara also is well calculated to impress the 
reader. If we study the language, what 
curiosities await us! The three alphabets— 
the ecclesiastical, the civil, and the mrglovani, 
or rounded, found in old MSS.—are 
very striking. The singular structure of 
the language, with its luxuriant verb, 
which seems to have no parallel, except in 
Basque—all these points that we have 
enumerated may well be considered to have 


attractions for the scholar. Here, also, the 
ethnologist and folk-lorist may find an ample 
field. Those who read Prof. Tsagarelli’s 
book will notice the frequent references in 
it to folk-medicine. It is only when we 
follow the account of Prof. Tsagarelli that 
we can form any idea of the richness of the 
literature, dating from a very early period. 
Thus, there is the complete Bible of the 
tenth century still preserved on Mount 
Athos, whioh the Professor rightly thinks 
ought to be printed. He has himself given 
us Borne extracts from it. Georgian litera¬ 
ture, as Prof. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has 
said, shows signs of two distinot influences 
—Byzantine Greek and Persian. These 
were the only two races with whioh the 
Georgians came into contact who could 
influence them. The Turk communicated 
nothing because he had nothing to com¬ 
municate. 

We hope that the work of Prof. Tsagar¬ 
elli may meet with the attention it deserves. 
It is essentially a book for specialists, but 
those who have the courage to explore its 
treasures will certainly not remain without 
a reward. 

W. R. Mobfill. 
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An Episode at Schmekt. By the Author of 
a ‘ ‘ Flight to Florida.” (Skeffington.) 

The Plaything of an Hour. By Mrs. Edward 
Kennard. (White.) 

Her Celettial Husband. By Daniel Wood- 
roffe. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Study in Prejudices. By George Paaton. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Haunted by Posterity. By W. Earl Hodgson. 

(A. & 0. Black.) 

Toddle Island. (Bentley.) 

Chiffon's Marriage. By Gyp. (Hutchinson.) 

The Lance at the Four Corners. By G. B. 

Burgin. (Simpkin, Marshall & Go.) 

Mrs. Hunoerfobd’s love stories are likely 
to enter upon a fresh lease of life : after a 
long course of medical treatment, in which 
the drinking of copious draughts of doctor’s 
stuff has played its part, most of us are glad 
to return to the ordinary fare which we had 
come to despise. It is impossible to deny 
that Mrs. Hungerford is oapable of writing 
a charming love story, and that she proves 
her oapacity to do so in her latest novel. 
The Three Qracet is freshly and naturally 
told: bright and pathetic in turn. It deals 
with the fortunes of three womanly girls— 
girls to whom the necessity of making them¬ 
selves unhappy, because of the injustice 
done to geese in not having been bom s wans, 
is unknown. The eldest of these girls 
is blind. She loves a man who has a twin 
brother. Both these men love her, and their 
voices being alike she promises to marry 
the wooer to whom she has not given her 
heart. But she is extricated from this 
difficulty, and having regained her sight 
she marries the right man. Her sisters 
follow suit. All this sounds very conven¬ 
tional, and so in a sense it is. The book is 
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neither deep nor original. Its plot is old- 
fashioned, and the book in every respect 
belongs to the period before the great 
waters let loose by the emancipated woman 
had Awept over us. But these waters are 
not becoming stagnant. As they subside 
the fresh herbs and common flowers which 
have been hidden from sight spring into 
life again. 

Another wholesome and interesting story 
is An Episode at Schmekt. Its interest centres 
in the character of Mrs. Harkness, a sweet 
woman, whose identity is cleverly veiled 
until the author sees fit to reveal it. Possibly 
many readers would prefer a little more 
diversion and sensation in the novels they 
idle through after dinner; but it may at 
least be said of this book that it is not 
likely to disturb their digestions. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard’s short stories 
are generally bright and readable. Of 
the fifteen contained in the volume to 
which their author has given the title 
The Plaything of an Hour, only two 
belong to the order with which Mrs. 
Kennard’s name is associated ; but in these 
two the huntsman blows his horn and the 
horses take their fences as spiritedly as 
ever. Some of the number are sad, and the 
cleverest of them, “Doomed,” is par¬ 
ticularly so. 

There is some sterling literary work in 
Mr. Daniel Woodroffe’s story, though now 
and again it is a little morbid, unnecessarily 
so as it seems to the present writer. Never¬ 
theless it inculcates a wholesome lesson, 
demonstrating the absolute unwisdom, not 
to say immorality, of mixed marriages. 
No Englishwoman should mate with the 
black man or the yellow men. Mr. Wood- 
roffe gives us a clever sketch of a young 
Englishwoman whose affairs making for 
matrimony have been somewhat peculiar. 
Many men have sought her in marriage, 
but have always drawn back at the last 
moment, repelled by something cryptic, not 
to say uncanny, about her, which none of 
them could analyse, much less explain, 
though they felt it only too definitely. At 
length this strange creature falls in love 
with-it would be nearer the truth to say, 
is fascinated by—a Chinaman, whom she 
marries and accompanies to his own country. 
Mr. Woodroffe’s description of her horror 
of Chinese customs, and of the gradual 
loathing of her husband which comes upon 
her, is exceedingly well done. The unhappy 
woman finally loses mental balanoe, and 
little wonder. She murders her husband 
and then dies. This book should be read 
wherever English women are brought into 
contact with black or yellow races. The 
affront done to nature, the moral hurt to 
the community, is ten times greater in the 
case of a white woman marrying with a 
member of either race, than can follow 
upon the intercourse of white men with the 
women of these races. 

A Modern Amazon was an able book. 
George Pas ton has followed it with another 
clever satire on the average man who, in 
his heart, holds to the opinion that a woman 
should be the mere reflex of her husband: 
that it is little short of heresy and sacrilege 


for her to think for herself. Such a man 
marries a fresh young girl, and, prig that 
he is, separates from her because he dis¬ 
covers that she has flirted in the days of her 
spinsterhood. The character of Miles is, 
perhaps, a little lacking in proportion. 
George Poston commits the common error 
of awing us to accept a man or woman as 
distinguished, while failing to convince us 
by anything he or she does or says of the 
validity of the claim. None the less, this is 
an able book; and sometimes the author, in 
drawing deductions from the propositions 
he advances, is extremely clever, not to say 
brilliant. 

The fault chiefly noticeable in Mr. Earl 
Hodgson’s novel is one which commonly 
appertains to an author’s first creative 
effort, especially when that author has 
“plenty of stuff” in him. He naturally 
tries to free himself of a big instal¬ 
ment of the mental overplus which weighs 
upon him uncomfortably. Thus, in Haunted 
by Posterity, we have allegory, satire, 
banter, paradox, exhortation: indeed it 
would be difficult to say what Mr. Hodgson 
has left out—his book is so exceedingly 
“ thick.” As a work of fiction, pure and 
simple, it has its limitations; but persons in 
the political, artistic, literary, and social life 
of London will read Mr. Hodgson with in¬ 
terest—often with keen intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment. The author’s parti pris is some¬ 
times too pronounced, and his illustrations 
now and again get rather strained. But the 
volume contains enough substance to furnish 
a score or so of novels of the ordinary kind, 
and, despite its crudity, it is distinctly one 
of the books of the season. 

Toddle Island, in any rough generalisation, 
might be included in the same category. It 
is an allegory; it is also a satire, and a 
clever satire too. If the author’s meaning 
is not always quite obvious, the like might 
be said of all the great satirists of ancient 
and modem days. There will be some 
difference of opinion, for instance, as to 
what is exactly intended by “ The Sacred 
Ass.” But. nothing could be more in¬ 
cisive or direct than seme of the author’s 
shafts. “Nothing shocked the Toddlers 
so much as to have their poor frozen to 
death. They did not care how many 
of them were killed in any other 
way.” Presently our drinking habits are 
effectively satirised; the canting hypocrisy, 
which is perhaps our greatest sin as a 
nation, is unmasxed ; but there is a refresh¬ 
ing absence of bitterness or cheap cynicism 
about this anonymous writer’s method and 
style. Toddle Island ought to be read, and 
it ought to profit its readers. 

“Gyp”—the Oomtesse de Martel—has 
a wide experience, and she has a clever 
way of giving expression to her knowledge 
of men, manners, and affairs. She differ¬ 
entiates her many characters with nicety 
and finesse. Ohiffon is an innocent young 
girl, intensely self-willed, who has little 
difficulty in getting her own way, in that 
she is an extremely lovable creature. This 
greatly irritates her mother, who does her 
best to make her life unbearable. Her 
stepfather and her “ Uncle Mark ” stand 
between her and her mother. The story 


is bright, clever, and interesting; and its 
translator, Mrs. Patchett Martin, has been 
eminently successful in preserving its 
piquancy. 

Mr. G. B. Bur gin’s little book describes 
life in the more primitive parts of Canada 
with knowledge and freshness. The loves 
and hates of these backwoodsmen are treated 
sympathetically. It is no small distinction 
to. be able to follow in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
track without actually treading in his foot¬ 
prints. 

Jas. Stahlet Lima. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Select Passages from. Ancient Writers illustrative 
of the History of Greek Sculpture. Edited, with 
a translation and notes, by H. Stuart Jones. 
(Macmillans.) The many students who now 
visit the collections of casts of ancient statuary 
have reason to thank Mr. J ones for a service¬ 
able selection of passages from Greek and Latin 
authors bearing on the subject of their study. 
Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, beside its being in 
German, is too bulky for convenient use; and 
it is curious that there has hitherto been no 
English work of the kind. The two hundred 
and seventy-one passages chosen by Mr. Jones 
are such “ as appeared from their intrinsic 
interest or difficulty to require special study,” 
and he has added a few *• to which attention 
has been called since the publication of Over- 
beck’s work.” To each passage he has attached 
a translation and (where necessary) a few notes. 
We cannot help thinking that his versions show 
a certain tendenoy, common among archaeolo¬ 
gists, to put upon the authors a more Precise 
and rigid meaning than we are justified in 
ascribing to men who had not the gift of 
exactitude and did not receive anything like a 
technical training. But with this reservation, 
we may say at once that his choice is judicious 
and his translation correct. Indeed, he has in 
some places usefully corrected standing errors 
of translation. Thus on Pliny, H.N. 34-55 
(§ 160), Proprium fjus est uno crure ut insisterent 
signa excogitasse, he translates, “ The device by 
which his statues step forward with one leg,’ 
and adds in a note, “ The typical attitude of 
Folykleitan statues is that in which the figure 
is coming to rest on one leg (uno crure, not uni 
cruri, ‘resting its weight on one leg.’)” So 
again, about Pausanias, 2-17-3 (§174), Mta 
iv\p rotis m'orar, where Waldstein seems to take 
the words for a description of the pediment- 
soulptures, Mr. Jones urges that this would 
require ri tv rois Acroii, and that Pausanias was 
unmistakably talking of the metopes. On the 
other hand, there is some confusion about the 
hairs of the head and of the beard in the 
translation of Lucian’s Philopseudes 18 (§ 235), 
and there are two passages from Plutarch, 
where we question whether he has quite hit 
the sense. In the Life of Alexander 2 (§ 243), 
we cannot in any way manage to construe 
tit Ala Xiteauv after loittv ; and in the Life 
of Pericles 31 (§ 98), ol St too Shfiou voioipf’f 1 

trtlpav tv tic fillip voTrft Til tttoiro II tpts\f‘ 

where Mr. Jones translates, “ while the 
democratic party made his case a test 
of the probable disposition of the jurors 
towards Pericles,” we must take t«5 w»“ 
differently. Plntarch clearly meant that 
certain persons tested the demos in the case or 
Pheidias to see what sort of jury it would make 
if it had to try Pericles. The perusal of this 
book, wbioh contains all the most sure an 
valuable testimonies of antiquity to tn 
sculptor’s art, brings home to the reader to 
extraordinary meagreness of the literary recoin 
and the fertility of resource and oombynauo 
through which the moderns have contnvea 
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eke out what they are told, and piece together 
what they see. Of course this ingenuity may 
be overdone, but Mr. Jones’s own treatment of 
disputed matters is a very model of sobriety 
and reserve. If anything, he has kept himself 
and his knowledge of modern theories too mnoh 
in the background. He suggests hosts of 
interesting questions. Perhaps there is no 
answer to them, but he has whetted our 
curiosity. We miss, too, something in the 
nature of a connected sketch, however short, 
whioh should put the men and the schools into 
their due relations to each other, and tell us 
something of styles and influences. If such a 
sketch could be inserted, we should have an 
excellent companion to the Sculpture Oallery. 
At all events, here are some of the elements for 
such a sketch, well-chosen; and we should be 
very glad to hear that Mr. Jones was employ¬ 
ing his knowledge and his well-balanced judg¬ 
ment on a history of Greek sculpture. 

_ Thucydides, Book I, Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by W. H. Furbes. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) To “ report progress ” and 
to contribute something to it is the task for 
which most of the writers of our better editions 
of the classics lay themselves ont. No one can 
by his own efforts keep abreast of the flood of 
new suggestions or discoveries in all classical 
topics, and a good English edition of these 
later years fulfils many of the duties of a 
Jahrbuch. It tells us what there is new within 
a certain chosen field, and it gives us also an 
idea of whether the new things are worth 
looking into any further, Mr. Forbes has 
profited by the best of reoent Thucydidean 
literature, and he shows his readers where to 
look for a good deal of curious and suggestive 
matter. More than this, he contributes his 
own share to the understanding and apprecia¬ 
tion of his author : we have to thank him for 
some new suggestions as to the meaning, as 
well as for a careful and luminous rearrange¬ 
ment of the information which generations of 
scholars have contributed to the common stock. 
The most solid and impressive part, however, 
of his volume is the three introductory essays. 
They constitute a foundation worthy of a 
larger edifice than an edition of Book I., and 
we hope that Mr. Forbes means to build on it. 
We cannot, as Mr. Forbes says, be sure of any¬ 
thing about Thucydides save what Thucydides 
tells us himself—a position which has to be 
proved on one side and worked out on the 
other. Mr. Forbes conclusively proves—though 
this, to be sure, has been done before—that no 
external souroe of information is worth much, 
and then goes on to show how much may with 
confidence be extracted from the text as to the 
character and views (though not the life) of the 
man who wrote it. The title, “ Thuoydides: 
His Life and Mind,” does not overstate the 
actual results of the essay. Thucydides’ 

“ resolution to write his history was a far more 
important epoch of his life than the failure to 
save Amphipolis,” and we can be sure that he 
would have wished to have his work examined 
and not merely read. The paper on “ The 
Trustworthiness of Thucydides as a Historian ” 
—though, if the historian had any human 
weaknesses, it must here and there cause some 
annoyance to his ghost—is just such a careful 
and dispassionate review of facts and 
probabilities as the great historian has taught 
his readers to admire. We have other methods, 
other criteria, other data than he had; but the 
spirit of research which he seems to have 
created appears again and again in the best 
of those who have taken np the task after him. 
Barely have the two sides—examination of 
evidence and constructive or narrative ability— 
been found so happily united as in that early 
inquirer; but as to the former side, the one 
which alone from the nature of the case is 
in question here, Mr. Forbes is certainly 


inspired by the book which he has been 
studying. His examination ends in pro¬ 
claiming Thuoydides “ one of the most clear¬ 
sighted, rational, and honest of historians.” 
Very little can be found, even in the epigraphic 
evidence, to positively contradict or positively 
confirm Thucydides; the probabilities and 
the impressions with which we have to be 
oontent ace largely in his favour. At the same 
time his book is no full and complete history 
of Athens in its period; and bis strong dis¬ 
like of Cleon and Hyperbolas may have led 
him to omit some facts. Among the varied 
matter cited as bearing on Thuoydides’ 
credibility are some new details from recent 
observers abont the site of Plataea, interesting 
for the way in which they affect Miiller- 
Striibing’s doubts as to the truthfulness of the 
account of the celebrated siege. But we cannot 
get from what Mr. Forbes says a el ear answer 
to the question, whether the soil of the city 
really would or would not admit the mine of 
which Thuoydides ii. 76 speaks. Mr. Forbes’s 
words seem to imply that there is not earth 
enough above the rock for a mine to be run 
through it. If not, could the besieged have 
made a rock gallery P and, if they could and 
did, what has become of it P The essay on 
“ Prose Writings in Thucydides’ Time ” does 
something toward putting his prose into its 
proper place in a series, but we cannot help 
thinking it a mistake to quote the other Greek 
prose writens of the time in English translations. 
For the purpose of the essay we want to know 
not what they said, but exactly how they 
said it. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. C. J. Cornish, author of “ Life at the 
Zoo,” has nearly ready for issue a companion 
volume, which is largely composed (like the 
former one) of articles originally contributed 
to the Spectator. It will be published by 
Messrs. Seeley & Go., under the title of Wild 
England of To-day. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons will 
publish, in the course of the present month, 
a little book by Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, 
entitled Two Suffolk Friends, being reminiscences 
of his own father, Arohdeacon Groome, and of 
Edward Fitzgerald. The volume will be illus¬ 
trated with portraits and views. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the 
press a new book by the author of “Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” entitled Joseph the 
Dreamer, in which he gives, in a senes of 
pictures, the story of the life of Joseph, set in 
its natural surroundings, from the black tents 
of the shepherds of Mesopotamia to the gilded 
palace of the king of Egypt. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
towards the end of the month a volume of 
sporting reminiscences by Mrs. Alan Gardner, 
under the title of Rifle and Spear with the 
Rajputs, a winter's sport in Northern India, 
illustrated with reproductions of water-colour 
sketches by Mrs. Gardner, drawings by Mr. 
F. H. Townsend, and photographs of Indian 
scenery and native princes, &c. The book 
describes the adventures of Colonel and Mrs. 
Alan Gardner during a lengthened tour in 
search of big game in the Himalayas and 
Bajputana during the winter of 1892-3. 

Messes. George Philip & Son announce 
The Exploration of Australia, by Mr. Albert F. 
Calvert, illustrated with maps, charts, and 
portraits. It is designed to form a companion 
volume to Mr. Calvert’s former work on “ The 
Discovery of Australia,” and will trace the 
progress of maritime and land exploration 
from the period of Captain Cook up to reoent 
times. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a 
cheap pooket edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
works, to be published in eleven volumes, at 
monthly intervals. The first volume, contain¬ 
ing Hypatia, will appear at the end of June. 

Mr. George Allen has in preparation, for 
issue during the coming autumn, an illustrated 
volume of Legends from River and Mountain, 
by Carmen Sylva (the Queen of Boumania) 
and Miss Alma Strettell. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces Moulton 
Church and its Bells, with a summary of the 
bells of Northamptonshire, by Mr. Sidney 
Madge. The book will contain, besides looal 
information, a comprehensive bibliography of 
bells. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish Mr. Eric 
Maokay’s new volume, A Song of the Sea, My 
Lady of Dreams, and Other Poems, on June 17. 

Messrs. Morison Brothers, of Glasgow, 
have in the press a new work by Mr. George 
Eyre-Todd, entitled Vignettes of the North. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish next 
week a new edition of Admiral Colomb’s Naval 
Warfare, containing new maps and plans, and 
an additional chapter on “ Becent Illustrations 
of the Principle of Naval "Warfare.” 

Mr. William Tirbbuok's Welsh story, 
Sweetheart Owen, has passed into another and 
oheaper edition in America, Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., of New Tork, having included it 
in “ Longmans’ Paper Library.” 

Messrs. P. S. King & Son, of Westminster, 
have just despatched to one of the large 
libraries in the United States a set of all the 
Parliamentary Papers from 1820 to the end of 
1884 (with the exception of a few years), con¬ 
sisting altogether of more than 3000 volumes, 
arranged and bound with the sessional title- 
pages and indexes, in the same manner as in 
the British Museum Library. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has decided that 
certain opinions of his, often repeated and 
strongly expressed, debar him from accepting 
the order “Pour le Merited’ to which he was 
appointed the other day by the German 
Emperor. 

Lord Bosebrrt has given a pension of £100 
on the Civil List to the widow of Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton. 

On Monday next the Library Association 
will pay a visit to Westminster Abbey, in the 
course of whioh the Bev. Theo. Greatorex, the 
librarian, will read a paper on the Abbey 
library. 

At the last meeting of the Viking Club for 
the present session, to be held on Friday next 
at the King’s Weigh House Boom, Mr. Albany 
F. Major, the hon. secretary, will read a paper 
on “The Vikings: a Brief Survey of their 
Cruises, Conquests, and Colonies.” 

At the last meeting of the Aristotelian 
Society for the present session, to be held at 
22. Albemarle-street, on Monday next, Mr, H. 
Wildon Carr, the hon. secretory, will read a 
paper on “ Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of Idealism.” 

On Monday and Tuesday next Messrs. 
Sotheby will be engaged in selling what is 
described as a selection from the library of the 
late Earl of Orford. It does not appear whether 
any portion was inherited from Horace Walpole, 
though a few books once in his possession are 
included, and one of the rarest productions of 
the Strawberry Hill press. But it is evident 
that the late lord was himself an enthusiastic 
collector, being spedally fond of first editions 
and of historic bindings. Here may be found 
the largest known copy of the second folio of 
Rhakspere, whioh—like others of the more 
desirable lots—came from the library of George 
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Daniel, of Canonbury; that rarest of all the 
Elzevirs, the muoh-talked-of Patiseier Francois ; 
Isaac Casaubon’s copy of The Advancement of 
Learning ; Rousseau's own copy of the Nouvelte 
Heloiee ; two copies of Ariosto, those severally 
belonging to Catherine de Medici and to Mme. 
de Pompadour; a Prodns bound by Geofroy 
Tory, of Bruges, for Francis I.; and the proof- 
sheets of The Pirate, as oorreoted by Sir Walter 
Scott. Not for some time has a collection so 
interesting throughout been put up for auotion. 

We may also mention that there will be sold 
next week, at Hammersmith, the library of 
Mr. John Parnell, which contains a large 
number of historical and antiquarian curi¬ 
osities, and series of engravings, &o., collected 
for speoial purposes. 

The Vestry of St. Martin-in- the-Fields, 
which—like Kensington—proudly styles itself 
a royal parish, has recognised its obligations by 
having printed a catalogue of all the MS. books 
and documents in its possession, compiled by 
Mx. Thomas Mason,the librarian, who seems to 
have done his work exoellently. It is some¬ 
what a surprise to learn that the old MSS. 
have been so oarefully preserved. The church¬ 
wardens’ accounts begin in 1525, and are con¬ 
tinuous to the present time, with the exception 
of a single year in this century. The poor-rate 
books begin in 1574, and the minutes of the 
vestry iu the same year; but in both these 
series there are gaps. The oldest minnte book 
has a curious history. Towards the end of last 
century, it was hidden in the roof of the churoh, 
in order that it might not be produced in court 
in an action against the select (or self-elected) 
vestry; but it was discovered, and assisted in 
the overthrow of that body in 1834. As might 
. be expected, this long series of documents con¬ 
tains many curious entries. The date of the 
demolition of Charing Cross is indicated by 
"an aooompt concerning the digging of the 
stones being the foundation of Charing Cross, 
and for leveling and paving in of ye ground in 
the year 1657.” The total amount received by 
James Gibbs as architect for rebuilding the 
church between 1721 and 1726 seems to have 
been jL'632 4s. 63. The Gordon Riots, in 1782, 
cost the ratepayers no less than £1762; while 
£1310 was raised in the parish “ for relief of 
the families of those who fell at Waterloo, and 
in other engagements during the campaign of 
the Allied Armies.” A closer examination 
would, no doubt, reveal muoh of importance 
for the topographical history of London. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Ms. Charles Smith, master of Sidney 
Sussex, has been elected vioe- chancellor at 
Cambridge for the academical year 1895-6, in 
succession to the provost of King's. 

The University of Durham proposes to confer 
the following honorary degrees on Tuesday, 
June 25 : D.C.L., on Sir John Stainer and 
Prebendary Rogers; D.Litt. on Prof. J. B. 
Bury, Prof. Bywater, Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
Mr. F. B. Jevons, and Mr. F. G. Kenyon; and 
M.A. on the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. 

A requisition to Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
requesting him to allow himself to be nominated 
as a candidate for the chair of poetry, which 
will become vacant in November on the expira¬ 
tion of Prof. Palgrave’s tenure, is being 
circulated among Oxford residents. It has 
already been signed by (among others) the 
wardens of New College and AH Souls, the 
masters of Pembroke, Lincoln, and Exeter, the 
provost of Oriel, the principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Prof. Ince, Prof Robinson Ellis, Prof. 
Pelham, and Prof. Palgrave. 


Pruf. J. S. Burdon-Sanderson has been 
elected an honorary fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he formerly held a fellowship 
annexed to the Waynfiete chair of physiology. 

Mr Charles Chree, of King’s, has bem 
approved by the general board of studies at 
Cambridge for the degree of Doctor in Scienoe. 

Mr. S. S. Hough, of St. John’s, has been 
elected to the Isaac Newton studentship at 
Cambridge, for a term of three years. 

The Smith's prizes at Cambridge have been 
adjudged as follows : (1) Mr. G. T. Manley, of 
Chnst’s, for his essay on “The Conformal 
Representation of a Quadrilateral on a Half 
Plane ”; (2) Mr. G. H. J. Hurst, of King’s, 
for his essay on “ Electro-magnetism and 
Magneto-optio Rotation.” The adjudicators 
are of opinion that the essays of Mr. H. E. 
Atkins, of Peterhouse, on " An Exposition of 
Kummer’s Proof of Fermat’s Last Theorem,” 
and of Mr. P. E. Bateman, of Jesus, on " The 
Electro-magnetic Field set up by Charged 
Bodies in Steady Motion,” are deserving of 
honourable mention. 

The grace proposing a modification in the 
conditions of the Burney prize at Cambridge— 
according to which the money would be devoted 
to scholarships, instead of to essays—has been 
rejected in the senate by a majority of fifty-one 
to thirty-two votes. 

Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned a 
grant of books printed at the Clarendon Press 
to the value of £40, in sheets, to the library of 
the Association for the Education of Women. 

The Indian Institute at Oxford has recently 
received bv gift three portraits: of Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, its originator; of Lord 
Brassey, its greatest benefactor; and of the 
Maharaja of Travancore, a munificent donor. 

It is worthy of note that the board of the 
faculty of theology at Oxford have substituted 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s Hietorical Geography of the 
Holy Land for Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine in 
the list of prescribed books. 

The following are the Latin speeches de¬ 
livered at Cambridge, on May 30, by the Public 
Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting for honorary 
degrees Mr. John Murray, editor of the 
"Challenger” publications, and Lord Aoton, 
regius professor of history : 

Mr John Murray. 

“ Meministis omnes poelae noslri maxim! locum 
insignem, ubi Northumbriae Duels Alias acerrimus 
non recusavit gloriam aut ex ipja luna audacter 
deducere, aut marls in profuedo demersam extra- 
heie, modo solus sine rivali laudem omnem sibi 
vindicaret. Quanto pulchriusautem rerum naturae 
penetralia intima aseidue perscrutari, eque ocean! 
altitudine Immense laudem cum socils optimis 
participatam reportare. Adest unus ex illis qui, 
plusquam tribus annts in oceano explorando for titer 
toleratis, ut poetae antiqui verbis sensu novo utar, 
‘ referebant navibus aids 
occulta spoils, et plures de pace tnumphoe.’ 
Una saltern nominis bene ominati navis velut ipsam 
rerum naturam ad oertamen provocavit, ipeamque 
veritatem in prof undo abetrusam orbi t err arum 
patefecit. Tanti autem itineris monuments, quin- 
quaginta voluminum in eerie ingenti a coilegis 
plurimis parata, viri huiusce praesertim Industrie 
infinite non modo adauota et summatim descripta 
sed etiun ad terminum felieem perducta et diet in 
lucem prolata sunt. Quid non potuit rerum 
naturae, quid non potuit veritatis amor P 

‘ Merses profundo; pulchrior evenlt.’ ” 

Lord Acton. 

" Quern septem abbinc annos in hoc ipso loco 
propter eruditionem singularem doc tori a titulo 
libenter decoravimus, eundem, Hutoriae Prc- 
fessorem Regiutn nuper merito nominatum, 
Senatorum nostrorum in ordinem honoris causa 
cooptamus. Partium autem liberalium ductori 


qui nunc eat, cui eodem die tltulum eundem non 
minus libenter obtulimus, dues saltern propter 
oausas animo grato respidmus; primum, quod 
Histories Professorem insignatn, quern nuper 
amlsimus, in ordinem equitum de imperio Britan- 
nioo bene meritorum honorifloe adscribendum cura- 
vit; deinde, quod viri dedderatissimi in loco 
succsssore tali nobis donato, quatenus poterat 
Academiae explevit desiderium. Gratulamur 
Academiae, quod ex hoo anno, viri tails adventu, 
et disdpulis ot praeceptoribus noatris doctrinae 
varlae velut fona novus sitdentibus patebit; etenim 
historicia quoque in studiis * iuvatintegros aooedere 
fontes, atque haurire.’ Gratulamur Oollegio 
maxi mo, cuius inter aulatn portamque fons 
Franciscanorum antiques ad hue in auras exsilit, 
quod Historiae Professorem Regium honoris causa 
sod am nuper elegit. Gratulamur denique ipai 
Professori, Euripidis verba antiqua mutuati: 
t\Pioi Sens “rijs Urroptas fix* l/Mnvtp." 

The Oxford Historical Society has just 
issued to its subscribers a fourth volume of the 
Rev. Andrew Clark’s edition of The Life and 
Times of Anthony Wood. As the third volume 
carried us to Wood’s death, in November, 
1695, the present one must be regarded as in 
the nature of an appendix, and we understand 
that there is yet a fifth to follow. In addition 
to this work, our readers will remember that 
Mr. Clark is re-editing Wood’s History of the 
City of Oxford, in three volumes. Though 
he has now left Lincoln College for a country 
living, he has done more than enough to 
associate his own name for all time with that 
of the great Oxford antiquary of the seventeenth 
oentury: and the university owes him yet 
another debt, as the editor of its Register (in 
four volumes), from 1571 to 1622. The Oxford 
Historical Society, in particular, will find him 
as hard to replace as its founder, the late C. 
W. Boase. In the present volume, Mr. Clark 
prints for the first time all the proceedings in 
the Vice-Chancellor's court, when Wood was 
prosecuted and condemned for a libel on the 
first Earl of Clarendon in his Athenae Oxoni- 
enses. This is followed by additional notes on 
the oontents of the former volumes. The 
important feature of these is that they supply 
new information from the university aooounts. 
Thus, we learn how muoh the university spent, 
between 1632 and 1663, on making the Thames 
navigable up to Oxford; how much, on 
building the Convocation House, the Apiody- 
terium, and the Selden end of the Library; 
how much, on the collection known as the 
“ Oxford Marbles ’’; how muoh, for ex¬ 
changing Parliament coin : and that Archbishop 
Sheldon expended no less than £12,239 out of 
his own pocket on the theatre still called by 
his name. Next we have a most elaborate 
catalogue, extending to 226 pages, of all the 
MS. authorities used by Wood, with modem 
references to them so far as possible, and a list 
of the quaint old marks by which they were 
formerly distinguished. Specially valuable 
are the lists here given of the muniments, &o., 
of the university and ot the colleges, and of 
the collections of other antiquaries, such as 
Twyne. Finally, there are nine plates, giving 
facsimiles of the handwriting of some of these 
Oxford antiquaries. 


OBITUARY. 

J. DYKES CAMPBELL. 

James Dykes Campbell, who was buried in 
the churchyard at Frant, close to the tomb of 
Lord Stratford de Redclyffe, on Wednesday 
afternoon, was bom on November 2, 1838, and 
died, at Tunbridge Wells, on June 1, 1895. 

To the general publio he was scaroely a 
name, at most a set of initials, " J. D. C. ” ; 
and it was not until the recent publication of 
his extraordinarily oareful edition of Coleridge’s 
poems, and of the minute and masterly Life of 
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Coleridge, that his name was ever seen on the 
title-page of a book. Tet he was a specialist 
in a particular branch oi literary scholarship, 
the neatest living authority on Coleridge, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, and their circle; and his 
general literary knowledge was probably as 
extended, and certainly as exact, as that of any 
contemporary student and oritio of letters. 
Widely read in modem literature, with a strict 
taste in the appreciation of it, he discovered 
for himself most of the eminent writers of his 
time, long before the publio had become aware 
of their existence; but it was no part of his 
province, as he conceived that province, to 
proclaim his discoveries. Few men so widely 
and so profoundly gifted have ever subordinated 
themselves so completely to the most thankless 
of literary duties, and to the helpfulness of a 
disinterested literary conscience. Never pro¬ 
fessing to be a scholar, he gave his life to the 
drudgery of a minute, and for the most part 
unrecognised, literary scholarship. He desired 
no fame, sought for no rewards, allowed him¬ 
self no privileges but the passionate satisfaction 
of an absolute exactitude. People who wrote 
books on any of the subjects in whioh he took 
especial interest came to him with their proof- 
sheets, and he re-wrote their books for them. 
No name is so frequently referred to with 
gratitude at the end of prefaces, but few are 
aware how muoh is meant by these acknow¬ 
ledgments of help reoeived. He was Quixotic 
in his disinterestedness; and as truly as it may 
be said that he devoted his life to an ideal of 
scholarship, so truly may it be said that he 
devoted his life to an ideal of friendship. He 
would not allow his friends to do without him. 
Nor was this helpfulness confined to literature. 
There are some who look upon him as at once 
the guide and comrade of their lives: tireless 
in kindness, oonstant and unerring in counsel, 
suoh a friend as a man may hardly meet twice 
in a lifetime. And for those even who knew 
him but slightly he had the oharm of a gentle, 
humorous, and instinctively winning nature, 
the entertainment of a singularly vivid and 
varied personality. That personality is soarcely 
to be realised from his published writings: it 
can only be truly apprehended from his private 
letters, whioh, in their pithiness, wit, and 
felioity of conversational style, might be taken 
as models of familiar letter-writing. Here, 
again, he gave the best of himself to his friends, 
who alone oan estimate at their true value the 
fineness of a nature, the keenness of an intel¬ 
lect, the oharm of a temperament, whioh were 
never submitted to the general judgment of 
the world. 

Abthus Simons. 


GEORGE BENTLEY. 

Mb. George Bentley died at his house at 
Upton, near Slough, on May 29. He had been 
for many years a sufferer through ill-health, 
and he was long accustomed to spend the 
winter in the mild and genial climate of Tenby. 
Latterly he had repaired for his health’s sake 
to Weston-super-Mare. This spring it became 
evident that his bodily strength had much 
declined. 

In 1867 Mr. Bentley undertook the manage¬ 
ment of the publishing business which his 
father, Richard Bentley, and his unole, Samuel 
Bentley, had carried on long and prosperously. 
In his hands it more than maintained the 
reputation with which his predecessors had 
invested it. He, in his turn, is now succeeded 
by his son, a second Richard Bentley, by 
whom we have no doubt that the fame of the 
publishing business at 8, New Burlington- 
street will be energetically upheld. 

Mr. George Bentley edited Dr. Doran’s 
In and About Drury-Lane, and contributed a 
prefatory note to Lord D ailing’s Sir Robert 


Peel. Through many volumes of Note* and 
Queries there will be found his communica¬ 
tions, marked by his initials and his address at 
Upton. To the last he edited the successive 
numbers of Temple Bar; and to his wide 
sympathies with literature and his sound 
judgment in the recognition of literary merit 
the success of that popular magazine is mainly 
due. His pleasant house among the trees of 
Upton Park, in full view of Windsor Castle, 
contained an excellent library and abounded 
in treasures of M8. and miniature. It was 
always a pleasure to its owner to entertain 
his friends and to show them his collections. 
He was an admirable man of business and 
a oourteous gentleman. 

W. P. C. 


TRANSLATION. 

PRAYER. 

(From the German of Geibel.) 

O Thou, at Whose command Divine 
1 he raging storms of ocean oease. 

This wild, unruly heart of mine 
Lead to Thine everlasting peace : 

This heart, that only feels the glow 
That every changing passion lends, 

And, through its errin'; love, brings woe 
Alike upon itself rnd friends. 

Deliver it, good Lord, I pray 
From paaMons’ storm; O quench the fire 
Of sinful lust, and break the sway 
Of every passing vain desire ; 

Give it, 0 Lord, a changeless aim, 

That, in the contemplation blest, 

Forgetting doubt, and fear, and shame, 

It may at last find endless rest. 

C. M. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tee new number of Mind opens with a 
characteristic and interesting address on “The 
Philosophy of Common Sense,” by Prof. 
Sidgwick. It was, it seems, written for the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, and it aims at 
showing that the supposed view of Reid’s 
teaching as an appeal from the expert to the 
vulgar, a view supported by Kant, is an error. 
According to Prof. Sidgwick, Reid did appeal 
to common sense—to oommon sense, however, 
not as it appears unexamined, unsifted, in the 
consciousness of “the plain man,” but as it 
reveals itself to the critioal eye of the 
philosopher, turned introspectively on his own 
consciousness. The essayist succeeds in making 
good points as against Kant’s ill-informed ana 
supercilious attitude towards Reid and his 
followers. He has, in particular, some excellent 
things to say on that old puzzle, the use of 
ridicule as a test of truth. Mr. 8. N. Gupta 
writes, learnedly as it looks, on Hindu Logic, 
which he contrasts with what he somewhat 
vaguely describes as British Logic, meaning 
apparently the traditional European view 
of immediate and mediate influence. He 
probably overrates the difference between 
the two, though he makes a point when 
he remarks that in the Hindu doctrine 
less is made of the universal proposition 
as the ground of inference, and more of the 
relation connecting subjectand predicate. This, 
however, as the essayist sees, is merely the 
transformation of the common syllogistic 
theory by reading terms in intension instead of 
in extension. The writer might have found a 
still better parallel for the Hindu doctrine in 
Sigwart’s Logic. Mr. F. H. Bradley contri¬ 
butes two short articles, which have all the 
freshness of view and the critical dearness 
which one has learned to expeot in his writings. 
The first, which is merely a note, “On the 
Supposed Uselessness of the Soul,” is an 
amusing examination, half-serious, half- 


ironical, of the biological oonoeptipn of the 
soul, or mind, as being an incidental and quite 
unnecessary concomitant of a certain imperfect 
stage of completion of the organism. He 
illustrates the absurdity of this view by imagin¬ 
ing the soul embodied in a cart-wheel, and 
expressing itself in the noise of this wheel when 
a wooden brake is applied to it. In a second 
aper, headed “ In what sense are Psychioal 
tates Extended?” Mr. Bradley carries on 
the line of interesting psychological inquiry, 
opened up in his study on the intensity of 
states of consciousness in general. To his other 
and more decidedly metaphysical ability Mr. 
Bradley adds a fine gift of psychological 
analysis; and he turns this to good account, 
in his contention, based on introspection, that 
there is a “muchness” or voluminousness in 
our sentient states— e.g., our organic sensations 
—which falls short of what Dr. Ward and Prof. 
James call “Extensity.” The essayist argues 
with considerable skill that extensity which is 
not definite space-consciousness is a kind of 
“ Un-ding,” that the real distinction is between 
a muchness (volume) which is sub-spatial and 
a true spatial consciousness with apprehension 
of spatial relations (“ side-by-sideness,” &o.). 
Mr. H. R. Marshall further labours the point 
that emotions cannot be regarded as feelings : 
that is, modifications of pleasure and pain. No 
doubt he shows, after James, that an emotion 
is on its expressional or motor side closely 
analogous to instinctive reactions proper. But 
he does not succeed in showing that the feeling- 
aspeot of an emotion is its most important 
psychological side. To say that an emotion 
is a specialised stable mode of psychosis 
does not affect the point of its having a 
preponderant feeling-character. The feeling 
element of comparatively simple states of con¬ 
sciousness— e.g,, the disagreeableness of skin- 
irritation—is ooloured by the whole psyohoeis, 
just as the miserable feeling-aspect of fear is 
ooloured by the whole complex state of the 
moment. What the author says against the 
current tripartite classification of the con¬ 
stituents of mind is ingenious, but not con¬ 
vincing. The notion, for example, that the 
old bipartite division, intellect and will, has 
an adequate basis in the contrast of the reoep- 
tive and the reaotive functions will not bear 
inspection: for intellect is itself never merely 
passive or receptive, but is a reaction, and 
often a highly oomplex reaction—attention, 
analytical, selective, comparative. A distinc¬ 
tion of psychical function must be psychological: 
based, that is, on differences of character in the 
psychioal elements and processes dealt with; 
and this point of view makes the recognition 
of feeling (pleasure-pain) as a separate function 
inevitable. Mr. E. T. Dixon contributes the 
result of interesting experiments “On the 
Relation of Accommodation and Convergence 
to our Sense of Depth.” These experiments 
were undertaken by way of testing the 
results of certain investigations of Dr. F. 
Hillebrand, according to whioh the influence of 
the muscular actions involved in the accommo¬ 
dation and convergence of the eyes appeared to 
be nil. The essayist certainly shows that Hille- 
brand’s conclusions were hasty. The article is 
interesting, if only by way of showing how 
hud it is in this new domain of experimental 
psychology to obtain like results. No two 
observers seem to agree in their conclusions, so 
great is the influence of the personal equation. 
At the same time, these new experiments of 
Hillebrand and his critic tell us that the methods 
of investigation are being gradually improved. 
The researches of Helmholtz and Wundt into 
the same subjeot already begin to look crude, 
by comparison with the carefully planned ex¬ 
periments here described. Mr. W. Carlile con¬ 
cludes an interesting discussion on “Reality 
and Causation.” 
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THE ACADEME FRANCAISE. 

PaiU : Jane 1. 

M. Josfi Maria de Heredia, the new 
Academician, is a Caban by birth, a Frenchman 
by naturalisation. Known to the “ happy few ” 
as the author of impeccable sonnets, he 
belonged to the small group of poets who 
gathered round the late M. Leconte de Lisle. 
He was also one of the pleiad of Parnassiens. 
He is a persona grata in the two or three 
literary salons where academical candidatures 
are originated and often carried; and so, in 
course of time, he has attained the much 
coveted honour and taken his seat between 
M. Coppee and M. Sully-Prudhomme. 

In electing M. de Heredia to the fauteuil 
left vacant by the death of M. de Mazade, the 
Academy apparently wished to jnstify Boileau’s 
opinion, that a sonnet is worth a long poem ; 
for the new Academician’s literary. baggage is of 
the scantiest description, consisting solely of a 
volume of a hundred and odd sonnets and two 
short poems— Lea Trophtea— the outcome of 
twenty years’ poetical inspiration. 

M. de Hferedia’g speech was eloquent and 
well delivered, though, at times, the pronuncia¬ 
tion of oertain words betrayed his Creole origin. 
He began with the customary eulogy of his 
predecessor’s career, as historian, biographer, 
and political chronigueur in the Revue dee Deux 
Monies. A propos of M. de Mazade's work on 
Lamartine, the orator paid an eloquent tribute 
to the memory of the poet and patriot, towards 
whom “ France has shown herself so ungrate¬ 
ful.” But one cannot help smiling at M. de 
Heredia’s censure of an early volume of poems, 
of which he spoke in the following terms: 

“Avouons le nettement, et je me tiens pour 
assure qu’il ne me saurait point mauvais gre de 
ma franchise, M. de Mazide n'Otait pis n6 po&te. 
Oes Odes. A parler franc, ne sont que les ecsais 
d’un rfcfctoricien meridional, qni a lu les bons 
auteurs, Chenier, Lamartine, Victor Hugo et le 
poSte inegal et euperbe des Umies et d i Pisnto, 
Auguste Barbier. II y manque 1’invention de 
l’image, le gout des belles formes, le sens de la 
beaut 6, et de la musique des mots, tout cet art 
complexe, naif et savant, qui prcte & l’ctemelle 

f o4aie, suivant la nature et la qualitc de 
artiste qu'elle inspire un son nouveau, une 
nouvelle vie.” 

Poor M. De Mazade! This was the uukindest 
cut of all, coming from a brother poet who 
ought to have shown himself more lenient 
towards the peches dejeunease of others. 

M. Coppee’s reply was witty and slightly 
ironical, but tempered by that bonhomie of 
expression which has made him so popular. 
While paying a tribute of admiration to the 
exquisite form and finish of M. de Heredia’s 
sonnets, he took care to remind him that, after 
all, he was but an amatenr. 

“ Le po6te amateur,” he proceeded to say with 
gentle irony,” on—si le mot vous d6plait—lo pofete 
exclusivement artiste n’est pas pressA Le mot 
et la pens4e tombent de sa plume lentement, 
difflcilement, oomme d'un compte-gouttes, mats 
c'est le mot juste et rare, c'est la pensee 
precieuse et essentielle. Les courts po&mes ou il 
condense beaucoup de po4sie eout pareils A ces 
6troits flaeons d’Orient, plains d’un parfum si 
puissant qu'il embaume it travers le cristal. . . . 
Tout ce que l’on pourrait lui reprocher c’est 
d’etre un peu paresseux. Mais cette paresse 
me me est feoonde; elle favorise l'eclosion normals 
de la pensee et laisse & la forme le temps de se 
cristalliser autour d’elle. C’est avec lcnteur que 
l’on taille les diamants.” 

After this graceful compliment, M. Coppee 
read three of M. de Heredia’s most finished 
sonnets, and proceeded to review the poetical 
movement from Lamartine to the present day, 
taking advantage of the opportunity to 
criticise the “ decadents,” “ deliquescents,” and 
other latter-day poets who delight in obscure 
symbolism: 

“ On ne sait quel vent d’Est, charg4 de brume 


germanique, a souffle sur un groupe de po&tes 
r6 cents. Its produisent fort peu; mais la poeiie 
de domain, la poesie de tout it l'heure, qu’ils 
annoncent par de nombreux oracles, ne sera plus, 
A les eu croire, qu’une musique confase ou 
quelques ini tie i pourront seuls entrevoir des 
symboles obscure. Ces jeunes gens se montrent 
particuliorement severes pour les Parnassiens, qui, 
reate t fldeles ii la tradition franc; Use, avaient la 
modeite ambition d'exprimer clairement leur 
pence s. On m'assure que l'absolue perfection de 
votre oeuvre a trouve grace devant ces esthetes 
impitoyables. Mais ils montrent A l’egard de 
quelques-uns de vos contemporains la fcrocii4 
des peupludes sanvages envers les vieillards 
encombrants. Oes mcours ds Caraibes litt£raires 
nous 6tonnent un peu, nous qui avions, dans notre 
jeunesse, le respect de nos maitres et de nos 
anciens.” 

M. Coppcs is, however, of opinion that the 
chef-d'oeuvre, when it does come, will not differ 
much in poetical form from the chefs-d’oeuvre 
of the past, for “les beaux vers ressembleront 
A tons les beaux vers.” And he concluded his 
interesting discourse with a few words compli¬ 
mentary to M. de Mazade’s long and honour¬ 
able career as a political journalist. 

C. N. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETYMOLOGIES OF “ DAVENTBY ” AND 
“ BANNAUENTA.” 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: June 7,1891. 

Mr. Mayhew says: 

“ I propose now to examine Mr. Nicholsoi'e 
discovery—the radical meaning of the name of the 
town Daveutry. The discovery is that the nape 
meant originally ‘ the stream of trioklings.’ ” 

He thus represents that I take ret as a subi. 
= “stream,” when I expressly took it as sn 
adj.= “fleet, speedy.” My words were: "I 
prefer to take it in the latter sense, and to 
interpret Daventrei as ‘swift (ret) running 
water {davent) ’—the qualifying epithet being, 
as usual in Keltio languages, put last” In 
short, Mr. Mayhew is so blindly anxious to find 
fault with me that he cannot even stop to see 
wbat it is that he must find fault with. 

Well, I suggested that davent was a collective 
or abstract substantive from the stem of the 
Welsh verb dafnu, and the O. Welsh substantive 
dafyn (Welsh / being our v), and that rei was 
an adjective (=Welah rhe) from the 0. Keltic 
stem ret-. The name Daventrei first appear: 
in Domesday Book ; but of course, if it is 
British, it had been in English nse sinoe the 
sixth century. 

Now it was open to Mr. Mavhew to try to 
show that the two brooks between which 
Daventry stands are not, and cannot have 
been, swift streams ; or to try to show that 
the same sixth century British forms would not 
have developed on the one hand Daven- and 
rei in Domesday, and on the other dafyn and 
rhe in Welsh. Did he attempt either of these 
tasks ? He did not. In fact, he has not only 
left my derivation of Daventrei absolutely 
nnshaken, he has not even touched it. 

What, then, has he done ? Why, he has 
simply tried to show that the u in Bannau- 
enta cannot be equated with / in Welsh dafnu. 
He does not see that he has not now .to 
deal with my derivation of Bannauenta (which 
he fondly proolaims himself to have destroyed 
in a previous letter), but with my derivation 
of Daventrei. The former might have been 
entirely wrong, and yet leave the latter entirely 
right. 

He may, however, say that he has at least 
done in his second letter what he failed to do in 
his first—upset my derivation of Bannauenta. 
For he gays I assume “ thatO. Brit, u == Welsh 
/,” whereas “ Welsh / (with the phonetic vams 
v) is wholly unconnected historically with 
O. Brit, u (with the phonetio value tv). • • ■ 
0. Celtic u, when medial, is regularly repre¬ 
sented in Welsh by w, never by / • • • 

modem Welsh /is the representative either ot 

O. Celtic b or of O. Celtic m (originally 
medial).” , . . 

Yet all this, supported with much exhibition 
of instances, has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. I never mentioned 0. Bnt. «. 
nor have we to deal with it. Bannauenta »• 
Homan spelling of a British name; and 4116 
question is whether about 300 a.d. au was » 
legitimate transcript in Latin letters of th® 
British sound represented in later Welsh by aj 
and pronounced av. If a Roman was not to 
write this au, how was he to write it P 

It is of course open to Mr. Mayhew to m»u>: 
tain that medial b and m were not infectea 
so early as the date of the Itinerary 
Antoninus. Of m I know nothing, hut in tn 
Itinerary itself he will find the Gaul»b n»ni» 
Cavilunno (363, 3) for Gabilluno, and Cavellio 
(388, 5) for Cabellione (343, 5). And if ^ 
replies that these may be merely example® 
the corruption of b into v in late Batin j*® 
not in Keltic), the same is equally P 08 ® ,1-* 
the u in Bannauenta. Assuming 
Bannabenta was the correct form, it 
more likely to become Bannauenta 
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there was a Uenta Belgarum, a Uenta 
Icenorum, and a Uenta Silnram. I do not 
myself assume anything of the kind; but I 
do not want to leave Mr. Mayhew room to bring 
any more of his “ serious charges ” against me, 
which, serious or comic, take more time to 
refute to the general reader’s satisfaction than 
I have to spare. 

E. W. B. Nicholson. 


IS “ DAVENTRY,” IN THE “ ITINERARY ” ? 

Oxford: Jala 8, 1886. 

Mr. Nicholson endeavours to maintain that 
the “ Bannauenta ” of the Antonine Itinerary, 
represents an older Ban-Da uenta, and that this 
Dauenta, which for nearly two thousand years 
has been lying latent in the Itinerary name, is 
still existent in the modern “ Daventry.” I 
do not want to be wearisome; but I should like 
to be allowed to state as clearly and succinctly 
as possible three points which Mr. Nicholson 
will have to establish, before he will be able to 
get these two conjectures of his treated as 
worthy of serious consideration. 

(1) He will have to Bhow that there is in 
the Antonine Itinerary a dear, unmistakable 
instance of syncope of the thematic vowel of 
substantives of the o- (or &-) declension, when 
appearing as the former element of a com¬ 
pound. 

(2) He will have to show that there is in the 
Itinerary a clear instance of nd becoming nu 
by assimilation. 

(3) He will have to show that there is in this 
document a sure instance of the occurrence of 
a v (u), which is a mere mutation of an old 
Celtic b or m, and not the regular representa¬ 
tive of an Old Celtic u (semi-vowel). 

With regard to point (1), I may state that 
I have carefully gone through the British 
portion of the Itinerary, and have not been 
able to find one single instance of syncope. 
Instances of the retention of the thematic 
vowel abound: Durovernum, Vindomora, 
Noviomagm, Camulodunum, Camboritum, Duro- 
brivae, Mediolanum, Pennocrucium, Sorbio- 
dunum, [ L]etocetum . As an instance of syncope, 
Mr. Nicholson adduces the case of Lugdunum, 
the later forms of Gallo-Boman Lug'(dunum 
(cp. rt AiuyoiSourov in Dio Cassius). But this is 
not really an exception. Prof Bh^s says : “It 
is known from the analogy of other words that 
if Lug were put back into its Gaulish form, we 
should have a noun of the u declension.” 

(Hibbert Lecture s, p. 419). 

(2) Then with regard to the assimilation of nd, 

I can find no instance in the document before 
us. On the other hand, there are found instances 
of nd not assimilated. Such are Vindomora, 
Lindum, Londinium, Manduessedum. 

(3) With regard to the occurrence of a non- 
original v (u) in the Itinerary, I may say that I 
can find no trace of such a v in this document, 
and _ I would be extremely astonished if any 
Celtic scholar should succeed in pointing out 
one single instance of such a phenomenon. A 
medial v is of oonstant occurrence in names in 
the Itinerary; and in every instance where the 
value of this v can be ascertained, the symbol 
dearly represents the old Celtic u. Here are 
i ome examples : Durovernum, Derventio, Clano- 
i entu, Durobrivae, Calleva, Cltvum ( Glevum ). 

To sum up, Mr. Nicholson, in order to make 
out a preliminary case for his derivation of 
Daventry, has to show that, in the language of 
the period of the Itinerary, 

(1) Benno- (or Benna-) could in composition 
have become Ban-, 

(2) Ban-Do.- could have become Banna-. 

(3) Daven ■ could be represented in Welsh by 
de/n-, and Davent- by the Davent- of Daventry. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Subday. Jane ». 7.80 p.m. Ethieol: “Children of the 
Perish,” by Miss H. G. Lidgett. 

Mosday, Jane 10, 5 p.m. Boys! Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

SSOpm. Library Association: Visit to Westminster 
Abbey. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of 
Idealism,” by Mr. H. W. Carr. 

Tuisday, June It. 8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “Western 
Australia,” by Sir Wi'iiem C. F. Robirson. 

8 80 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Ethnography of 
British Blew Guinea,” by Prof. A. C. Haddon. 

Thursday, Jane 18, 8 o m. Mathematical: “ An Expomlon 
el the Potential Function l/Ra-i in Legendre’s Func¬ 
tions,” by Dr. Routh; “The Form of the Energy 
Integral in the Variable Motion of a Viscous Inoom- 
preaaible Fluid, for the Oase in which the Motion is Two- 
Dimensional, and tbe Case in which the Motion is Sym¬ 
metrical sboat an Asie,” by Mr. J. Brill; “ An Exten¬ 
sion of Bolzmann’sHinimam Theorem,” by Dr. Bur bury 
“Groupe of Point* on Ouiyb* treated by the Method of 
Beeidemtion,” by Hr. F. 8. Macaulay. 

8.80 p m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, June 14,5 p.m. Physical: “The Measurement of 
Cyclically Varying Temperature,” by Mr. H. F. Burstall; 
“The Thermal Constant i of tbe Elements,” by Ur. 
N. F. Deerr; “An Bleotro-megnetlc Effect,” by Mr. 
F. W. Bowden. 

8.30 p.m. Viking Club: “The Vikings,” by Mr. 
Albany F. Major. 


SCIENCE. 

BECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF BOTANY, 

A Student’s Text-book of Botany. By 8. H. 
Vises. (Sonnenscheio.) 

A Handbook of Systematic Botany. By Dr. E. 
Warmisg. Translated and edited by M. C. 
Potter. (Sonnenachein.) 

A Popular Treatise on the Physiology of Plants. 

By Dr. Paul Sorauer. Translated by F. E. 

Weiss. (Longmans.) 

Of the writing of text-books there is no end; 
and the difficulty of the student—at all events 
of the botanical student—is not the finding of 
one suitable to his needs, but the choice among 
the number offered to him by his bookseller. 
If be sees his teacher’s or examiner’s name on 
the title-page of one, of course he bays that; 
but otherwise he is completely at sea among 
text-books, handbooks, and introductions, 
of all sizes and prices. If he goes to his 
lecturer for advice, he will probably get no 
definite judgment, unless the lecturer happens 
to have written one himself ; and he is thrown 
on his own inner consciousness or the recom¬ 
mendation of a scientific journal. 

We may say at once that, if the student 
desires a large and comprehensive treatise, 
including histology, morphology, physiology, 
and classification, he cannot do wrong m 
getting Prof. Vines’s Student's Text-book 
of Botany. The work is to a certain extent 
an enlargement of the same anthor’s English 
edition of Prantl’s Lehrbuch der Botanik; but 
so large a portion of it is new, that it may be 
regarded as an original work. The only fault 
we have to find with it is a want of 
proportion between the different parts. Prof. 
Vines has so wide a reputation, as our leading 
English vegetable physiologist, that the work 
would have gained greatly if a larger 
portion of it had been devoted to this branch of 
the subject, and the advantage to the student 
would have been proportional. As it is, we have 
only about twenty-five pages assigned to the 
“ special physiology of reproduction,” includ¬ 
ing both the sexual and the non-sexual modes 
of multiplication; while in the portion devoted 
to classification (450 pp.) details are given of 
the structure of the different orders of plants 
which are of no hind of use to the student, and 
which it is a great mistake to bother him with. 
It is all very excellent; but if 200 pages had 
been taken from this section of the book and 
given to the others, Prof. Vines’s Text-book 
might have been safely recommended by every 
botanical teacher as undoubtedly the best in 
tbe language. 


We wish we could bestow anything like the 
same praise on Prof. Potter’s edition of Warm¬ 
ing’s Handbook of Systematic Botany, an 
almost equally bulky volume. We are not 
competent, unfortunately, to consult the 
Danish original; but either the original or the 
franslation must frequently be greatly at fault; 
and from what we know of Prof. Warming’s 
work, we fear it must be the latter. Many 
sentences which we happen to have hit upon 
require a considerable amount of explanation 
before they can be accepted as accurate. Take 
for example a sentence on p. 18, that diatoms 
are “ able to contribute in a great measure to 
the formation of the earth’s crust”; and 
another on p. 258, that, in the Coniferae, 
“at the period of pollination, the leaves 
are always so widely separated from one 
another that the ovules can catch the 
pollen-grains carried to them by the wind.” 
There has, undoubtedly, been a great want of 
care in tbe revision of the proof-sheets, as 
where, on pp. 176-180, the Saccharomycetes 
are, according to the head-lines of the pages, 
included under Basidiomycetes. "The system 
of classification of flowering plants is not one 
adopted by any high authority in this country; 
and _ to introduce it to students can have 
nothing but a confusing result. 

Prof. Weiss’s translation of Sorauer’s 
Populare Pflanzenphysiologie fills a distinct gap 
in botanical literature. When, some time ago, 
we were investigating the physiological side of 
the processes of grafting and budding, we oould 
find no text-book on the subject in the English 
language more recent than Lindley’s Theory 
of Horticulture, published in 1840! Dr. 
Sorauer’s treatise is intended as a practical and 
theoretical guide to the gardener and to the 
student of horticulture and agriculture. It 
treats, however, only very briefly of the 
physiology of reproduction, the main portion 
being devoted to the physiology of vegetation, 
on which the author is an acknowledged expert, 
especially on the diseases of plants caused by 
fungi and other enemies. The student or 
practical gardener who desires to obtain an 
accurate acquaintance with the subject will 
find here a record of all the most important 
investigations, and a rSsume of the present state 
of our knowledge. The illustrations, though 
not numerous, are excellent, and there is a 
good index—a feature so often conspicuous by 
its absence in German scientific works. 

A. W. B. 


COBBESPONDENCE. 

“ VIllGO CONCIFIET.” 

Refoim Club, Lcnfoo. 

Did the Jews expect the virgin-birth P This 
question, treated as undecided by Strauss, is 
one on which in modern times very little has 
been written, and for a list of the Rabbinical 
passages bearing on the subject it is necessary 
to go back to Vincenti’sIZ Messia Venuto (1659), 
Martini’s Pugio Fidei (1651—composed 1278), 
Momay’s Advertisement aux Juifs (1607), 
Fioghi’s Dialogo (1582), Hieronymo de 8. Fide’s 
Contra Judaeos (1552), Fini’s In Judaeos 
Flagellum (1538), and Galatinua’ Contra 
Judaeorum Perfidiam (1518). Here, then, is the 
list: 

1. Bereshith Rabba 89. Apropos of Joseph’s 
ruin by dreams and rescue by dreams, it is 
pointed out that, while man uses other instru¬ 
ments for healing than those with which he 
wounds (healing a cut not with a sword, but a 
bandage), God uses the very same. As Israel 
fell in a virgin, fell with Aholah and Aholibah, 
and was chastised with the ravishment of her 
virgins by the Babylonians, so in a virgin 
should she be healed, according to the promise 
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in Jeremiah xxxi. 22, “Eeturn, O Virgin 
of Israel; for the Lord hath created 
a new thing upon earth, a woman shall en¬ 
compass a man”; and again in Judges v. 8, 
“ God chooseth new things, then is a taking of 
gates.” The man encompassed is King Messiah, 
of whom God spake, “ This day have I begotten 
thee.” This passage is quoted from Ber. B. by 
Martini, Hieronymo, Vinoenti and Fini, the 
last named quoting it also from the Midrash on 
Lamentations, ana declaring that there is its 
primary situation. 

2. Midrash on Fs. ii. 7. “When Messiah’s 
hour is come, God saith, ‘ I will beget him with 
a new creation.’ ” Quoted by Martini, Vincenti, 
Fioghi, and Galatinus. 

3. Ber. E. 23. “ Eve said, ‘ God hath 

appointed me another seed in the place of Abel.’ 
What is this seed which comes from another 
place? It is King Messiah.” These words 
recur in the Midrash on Buth iv. 19, interrupt¬ 
ing a Messianic genealogy. And a similar 
comment occurs in Ber. E. 51, where it is said 
that the daughters of Lot sought to preserve 
seed, “ the seed whioh is to come from another 
place: and this is King Messiah.” 

The phrase “ from another placo ” is a little 
mysterious. Though the mother of Moab was, 
through Euth, necessarily the ancestress of any 
son of David, and though the mother of Ammon 
was represented in the royal line by Naamah, 
it is somewhat strange that such a fact should 
be emphasised. Strange, too, is the allusion to 
Tamar in Ber. E. 85—“Judah was only busy 
about a wife, but God was busy about the 
creation of the Messiah.” {Cf. Matt. i. 3. 5, 6.) 

4. Midrash on Lamentations v. 3. “ Ye are 
orphans without father, and the redeemer also 
whom I will send shall be without father, as it 
is written, ‘A plant out of a dry ground’ 
(Isa. liii. 2), and ‘ The branoh shall grow up out 
of his place’ (Zech. vi. 12), and ‘From the 
womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy 
nativity ’ (Ps. ex. 3).” The Midrash on Esther 
ii. 7 applies this passage to the orphan 
redeemer Esther, but there it is obviously out 
of place. Further, one may notice that the 
verse, “ From the womb of the morning,” is 
quoted by Galatinus from the Midrash on 
Ps. ii. 7 (see above). Cf. Saadiah, “ In wbat 
manner shall be the nativity of Messiah P 
From the womb as dew from the morning.” 

The whole passage is cited from Ber. B. Gen. 
xxxvii. 22 by Martini, Fini, Galatinus, and 
(from Gen. xxv.) by Mornay, Galatinus adding 
a reference to Ps. ii. 7, and Mornay one to 
Ps. cx. 7—“after the order of Melchizedek.” 
{Cf. Heb. vii. 3.) 

5. Mid rash on Ps. lxxxv. 11: 

“ ‘ Truth spiingeth from the eaith, and righteous¬ 
ness hath locked down from heaven.’ Why is it 
raid ‘shall spring’ instead of ‘shall be bom'P 
Pecause Mesiiah’s birth (hall not be as the nativity 
of creatures that are in the world, but divorce 
snd different, without companionship or con¬ 
junction. And none names his father, for he shall 
be hidden until he come and reveal himself to us. 
The word of the Eternal gives the bleating, and 
earth yields the germ.” 

Quoted by Vincenti and Mornay. {Cf. John vii. 
27: “ The Jews said, ‘ When the Christ cometh, 
no one knoweth whence he is.’ ”) 

6. Talmud. God said to David that He 
would raise up his seed : “The seed shall not 
be bora from his fathers as other sons.” 
Quoted by Fini. 

7. Neveh Shalom ix. 9, “ The final Adam is 
Messiah.” Similarly often in Zohar {cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 45; Luke iii. 22, 38). This idea of the 
Messiah being a second Adam would very 
naturally produce the further idea of some new 
act of creation, as in the beginning. 

8. Zohar (Gen. i. 27). A spirit issues from 
God’s throne, “ a younger of days ”—it is the 
spirit prepared for the Son of David—and 


enters a woman with womb closed {cf. Ezek. 
xliv. 2), as it is written, “ There shall rest on 
him the spirit of wisdom,” proceeds from the 
woman with womb closed. Quoted by 
Vincenti, Mornay, and Galatinus. 

Before generalising on this list of quotations, 
some special remark is needed on those which 
have been given second-hand. They are no 
longer to be found, 0 and in modern times the 
suggestion has been made of forgery. But it 
must be remembered that the oldest of the 
Flagellators, Martini, enjoyed exceptional 
opportunities (for the king of Arragon collected 
for bis use all the Babbinical works through¬ 
out the kingdom), and that, owing to the 
extensive destruction of Babbinical litera¬ 
ture by the Inquisition, many types of 
MS. have perished. The other six Flagellators 
are indeed somewhat late; but Martini’s was 
not the only mediaeval collection of the kind, 
and it is possible that some cf the quotations 
given by the six are derived from sources much 
earlier. With regard to the most important 
quotation, the deduction from Jer. xxxi. 22, 
Schoettgen {Horae Hebraicae) has pointed out 
that the idea of God healing with the same 
instrument with which He wounds, is still to 
be found in the Midrash on Lamentations, also 
in the Pesikta Babbathi. One may compare 
Justin against Trypho 100: as mankind fell in 
the virgin Eve so in another virgin God restored 
us—a coincidence close enough to suggest the 
idea of Babbinical origin; and, also, “ By what 
things a man transgresseth, by the same also 
is he punished,” Testament of Gad; and, “ Since 
by man came death, by man also came the resur¬ 
rection” (1 Cor. xv. 21). With regard to the 
quotation next in importance, “ The redeemer 
also shall be without father”—quoted, not from 
the Midrashim where it is now to be found, 
but from Ber. E—it is instructive that the 
Flagellatore’ evidence is confirmed by Bashi. 
Again, the tenuity of the quotations is in their 
favour: forgers would surely have given us 
something more to the purpose, and have 
succumbed to the bright lure of Isa. vii. 14. 
Farther, Martini and the others quote to some 
extent independently. In concluding that 
the charge of forgery is unjustified, at least 
against Martini, I shelter myself behind the 
name of Dr. Fri.dlander. 

One's first feeling on finishing the list of 
Babbinical references to parthenogenesis is 
certainly disappointment. But reflection will 
show that matters could not reasonably be 
expected other wire. Anti-Christian recensions 
have probably caused losses which there was no 
Martini to reoord. And besides this, we have to 
remember that the earliest Babbinioal comments 
only took literary form long after the separa¬ 
tion of Church and Synagogue. As well look 
for a Pole or Contarini after Trent, as for 
adequate expression in Babbinical literature of 
the views prevalent before Christ came. 

It must, however, be admitted that patheno- 
genesis as a qualification for the Messiah can 
never have been established definitely. Already 
in the second century we find Jewish opponents 
of Christianity denying such a qualification 
altogether. Justin argues against the Jew 
Trypho, not that Christ had been virgin-born 
as prophecy demanded, but that propheoy 
demanded the Christ’s virgin-birth; and 
though Justin knew little of Babbinical inter¬ 
pretations, and his antagonist of course less, 
Btill attention is due to the rough outline 
which he indicates. To the same effect one 
may notice Aquila and Theodotion, with their 
anti-Christian rendering vtans in Isa. vii. 14 ; 
probably Symmachus too {cf. Eos. II. E. vi. 
17); and the Jew who acquainted Celsus with 


* Certainly not in any printed editions. Dr. 
Gaster has kindly searched through his collection 
of MSS., but without avail. 


the Panther slander. In the oase of Bar- 
Cochba, though his parentage appears to have 
been industriously left in obscurity, and he had 
the significant title given him “ Son of a star,” 
one does not hear of any direct claim to virgin- 
birth. But though it is thus evident that in 
the second century Jewish opponents of 
Christianity generally rejected parthenogenesis, 
it is easy to disoover good reason why in this 
matter the Jewish attitude of the second 
century should have differed from that of the 
first. For originally the assertion of Christ’s 
virgin-birth does not seem to have involved the 
idea of divine inoamation—we find Jewish 
Christians acknowledging the virgin-birth, 
and yet denying Christ’s pre-existenoe and 
deity (Eos. H. E. iii. 27). * But onoe the 
virgin-birth became tantamount to divine 
sonship, wbat had been a matter of indifference 
would excite the most virulent antagonism. 
The attitude of Aquila, Trypho, & 0 ., prevents 
our supposing that the expectation of Messiah’s 
virgin-birth was ever definitely established; 
but it leaves room for a tolerably wide 
prevalence, and with the Babbiniosil diets 
above quoted, slight though they are, in our 
hands, this room seems to be required. 

And now let us see whether these Babbinical 
references to parthenogenesis cannot be supple¬ 
mented from elsewhere. 

Firstly, we have the evidence of Philo, 
recently brought to light by Mr. Conybeare. 
Philo, starting from the foot that the birth of 
Abel, unlike that of Cain, is not preoeded by a 
notice that Adam had knowledge of Eve, pro¬ 
ceeds to remark that this notice is absent in the 
case of other worthies, notably Isaac. God 
caused certain women to become pregnant, 
says Philo, without any action on the part of 
their husbands. Now, here the question is 
whether Philo is enunciating peculiar notions 
of his own, or re-echoing BabbinicaL That 
he was often indebted to Palestine has 
been proved in Philo und die HcUacha, by 
Dr. Bitter. Further, the argument from 
silence is quite Babbinical. One may com¬ 
pare Heb. vii. 3, where from the silenoe as 
to Melchizedek’s genealogy in Gen. xiv. it is 
deduced that Melohizedek was “ without 
father, without mother, without descent.” 
Direct evidence is not forthcoming, but there 
are curious coincidences: {a) in Gal. iv. 
29, where Isaac, “bom according to 
the spirit,” is distinguished from Ishmael, 
“ bom according to the flesh ” ; (5) in Book 
of Jubilee xvi., where Sarah’s maternity 
follows not on the promise given in 
Gen. xviii. 10, 14, but ou a second personal 
visitation, “The Lord visited Sarah.” Why 
not Abraham too, if Abraham was to visit 
her afterwards? for Abraham was decrepid 
equally. 

Secondly, we have the evidenoe of the LXX. 
The faot of their translating the Hebrew word 
’almah in Isaiah vii. 14 by saptiyos. True that 
they translate similarly in Gen. xxiv. 43 ; but 
there v apBivos is sufficiently appropriate, apply¬ 
ing to Bebecca at the weU, whereas in Isa. vii. 
it is the subject of “shall conceive,” “shall 
bring forth.” It seems probable, then, that 
the translators believed that the Messiah would 
be virgin-bom. The alternative is to suppose 
that in using the term wapBlvos they had in mind 
Israel, for Israel is frequently referred to as 
bethulah by the prophets. But oven in this 
case the evidence of Isa. vii. 14 will still be 


• Conversely, we find Pseudo-Thomas—who, by 
the by, employs the Pyiiac version recently dis¬ 
covered-admitting Christ’s pre-existence and 
deity and yet retaining a physical relationship to 
Joseph {Gospel of Themis in Syriac). 

Thus parthenogenesis does not necessarily in¬ 
volve incarnation, nor does incarnation necessarily 
involve parthenogenesis. The two ideas an 
primarily distinct. 
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available for proving the anticipation of a 
virgin mother among the Hellenists; for a 
prophecy so striking, of which the symbolism 
was so reoondite, could, after awhile, scarcely 
fail to be taken literally. And that it was so 
taken we have distinct evidence in the 
phenomena of Matt, i., ii., Luke i. 5-ii., 
narratives apparently so independent coinciding 
in reliance on Isa. vii. 

Thirdly, there is the evidence of Matt, i., ii. 
Oar second protevangel, taken by itself, throws 
light only on the Hellenistic interpretation of 
Isa. vii. 14; for of the hundred references to 
or re-echoes of the Old Testament which it 
exhibits, all are from the Septuagint. But in 
Matt, i., ii., by the side of Septuagint influences, 
we find unquestionable evidence of the influ¬ 
ence of the Hebrew. “ Thou Bethlehem ” and 
“ From Egypt have I called My Son” are from 
the Hebrew—perhaps through the medium of 
some paraphrase—at any rate agree with 
the Hebrew against the Septuagint; and the 
quotation, “ called Nazarene,” is unintelligible 
without reference to the Hebrew nezir (Gen. 
•gllx- 26) and nelzer (Isa. xi. 1). Thus, the 
anticipation of virgin-birth does not seem to 
have been oonfined to Septuagint readers; and 
further evidence to this effect is supplied by 
(a) the honour attached to virginity in such an 
eminently Hebraic book as the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xiv. 4); (5) the fact that a large section 
of the Ebionites acknowledged the virgin-birth 
(Eus. H. E. iii. 27); (c) the fact that it 
was also accepted by a more orthodox body of 
Hebrew Christians, represented by Hegesippus 
and in the “ Twelve Patriarchs.” 

It is too often argued that, because the 
Hebrew Scriptures supply no sufficient warrant 
for the anticipation of virgin-birth, therefore 
the virgin-birth was not anticipated. But the 
true origin of “ virgo concipiet ” is perhaps to 
be sought far from Palestine. In his Legend of 
Perseus, Mr. Hartland has shown that heroes 
spring from virgins all the world over. And, 
at any rate, the Hebrew Scriptures warranted 
expectation that Messiah’s birth would be 
unusual and miraculous. For there were the 
precedents of Manoah’s wife and Hannah and 
Sarah. Why this expectation should have 
taken the precise form of parthenogenesis there 
is no exact evidence to show; but that in fact 
it did take this form among the Hellenists 
widely, and among the Palestinians appreciably, 
is an inference whioh, if not provable, at any 
rate has a balance of evidence in its favour. 

F. P. Bad ham. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual ladies’ conversazione of the Royal 
Society will be held at Burlington House on 
Wednesday next. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. will publish 
next week a new volume of their “ Naturalists’ 
Library,” being Oame Birds, vol. i., by Mr. 
H. R. Ogilvie Grant. 

George Stephenson medals have been 
awarded by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
to Mr. A. J. Durston, for his paper on “ The 
Machinery of Ships ”; and to Mr. J. I. Thomy- 
croft and Mr. S. W. Barnaby, for their joint 
paper on “ Torpedo-boat Destroyers.” Telford 
medals have also been awarded to Mr. W. D. 
Bruce, Mr. S. J. Berg, Mr. A. Sharp, and the 
late Mr. H. Gill; and Watt medals to Mr. 
J. A. Griffiths and Mr. A. J. Hill. It is 
noticeable that three of these are Whitworth 
scholars. 

At the last meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute for the present session, to be held at 
3, Hanover-square, on Tuesday next, Prof. 
A. C. Haddon, of Dublin, will deliver a lecture 
op “ The Ethnography of British New Guinea,” , 


illustrated by-the optical lantern. The slides 
will illustrate the physical characters of 
different tribes inhabiting British New Guinea, 
some of the occupations of the people, several 
kinds of dances, and the distribution of dance- 
masks. A series of dwellings from one end of 
the Protectorate to the other will be shown, 
and two types of canoes. Finally, illustrations 
of the decorative art of various districts will be 
thrown upon the screen. Evidence will be 
given in support of the view that British New 
Guinea is inhabited by true dark Papuans, and 
by two distinct fighter Melanesian peoples, one 
of whom may have come from the New 
Hebrides and the other from the Solomon 
Islands. 

We quote the following from the Times :— 

“In his new report on Algeria, Sir Lambert 
Playfair describes a visit which he made to the 
phosphate mines of Djebel Dyr, near Tebeasa, in 
the course of which, he says, ho saw a wonderful 
megalithic village. At about a kilometre from the 
house of the manager of the mines, the mine 
tramway runs along the base of a cliff of shell 
limestone about 240 feet high. Below is a grassy 
slope covered with stones and boulders which have 
been detached from the hill above. Some of them 
are of great size, being eleven or twelve metres in 
circumference, and they have been hollowed out 
into chambers about two mhtres square at the 
base. A ledge of thirty centimetres square has 
been left on all the four sides, and the centre has 
been further excavated to a depth of about 
ten centimetres. Windows have been cut 
in the sides, and one can clearly see the 
groove into which a door was fitted. The 
interior height of the chambers is about 
two metres. The boulders are of shell limestone 
not very difficult to cut, but still so h ird that the 
pick-marks in the inside are as sharp as when first 
made. On the summit of the hill above are 
megalithic tombs of the ordinary type—large slabs 
supported by upright stones. Sir Lambert cannot 
quite make up his mind whether these excavated 
boulders are habitations or tombs like the others. 
The fact that undoubted tombs exist in the 
immediate vicinity, at what would naturally be 
considered the proper distance for the cemetery of 
a village, induces the belief that the boulders may 
be habitations. They are provided with windows, 
and the groove for the door only exists to half its 
height, leaving the upper half of the aperture to be 
shut by a curtain or hanging of some kind. Some 
of the windows are rudely made: one was a nearly 
perfect ellipse placed high up in the wall, so as to 
serve also for a chimney. The interior dimensions 
are not much less than many of the native huts at 
the present day. The balance of evidence appears 
to him in favour of their having been intended as 
habitations.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Viking Club.— (Friday, May 24.) 

The Bev. A. Sandison, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. E. H. Baverstock read a paper on “Tyrfing, 
or the Saga of a Berserk's Sword.” He com¬ 
menced With a brief notice of the sources from 
whence he had derived the story, and, dividing his 
subject into four parts, told (1) how the sword 
came into mortal hands, and its adventures down 
to the deaths of the twelve Berserks, the sons of 
Arngrim; (2) how Hervor, as shown in her in¬ 
cantation, regained the sword after its burial in 
her father's mound; (3) its story as it passed to 
Hervor’s sons, with its original curse; (4) and 
finally, its career in the great battle of Dunheath, 
more spoken of in old sagas, and more men slain 
than in any other battle. The sword came first 
into the hands of Swafurlam, a grandson of 
Odin, extorted from dwarfs ( Dvergar) by threats 
of slaughter. It was to be f rged in three days, 
it must neither miss its blow nor rust, must cut 
through iron like cloth, and always bring victory 
to its grasper in duel and battle. The Dvergar 
delivered the sword to Swafurlam, “ strong and 
good as commanded, Tyrfing (i.e., Death of Men) 
its name; let its first owner first beware." The 
dwarfs also said that it was to be the instrument 
of three most dastardly deeds. Its blade bore an 1 


inscription saying that whenever drawn it slew. 
With it Swafurlam met Arngrim, a celebrated 
Berserk, but, losing it in the fight, he himself 
became Tyrfing’s first victim. Arngrim married 
Eyfura, Swafurlam’s daughter. She bore him 
twelve sons, of whom Angantyr was the eldest and 
strongest. All these were Berserks, bound to each 
other, the quarrel of one being the quarrel of all. 
When grown up they went in search of adven¬ 
tures. It was said of them: 

“ Many are the evils 
Which the rage of the Berserks, 

Like storm or flame, 

By sea and land, 

Has hurled on men.” 

Yorward, the fourth-bom brother, over the ale- 
cup, swore to marry Ingburga, King Yngwin’s 
daughter. The Berserks*Iound their way to the 
king’s court, and Yorward makes his request, but 
Hialmar, who had rendered the king much service, 
and also loved his daughter, disputed Yorward’s 
claim and offered himself in marriage. The king 
referred the suit to Ingburga, who pronounced in 
favour of Hialmar. Yorward challenged him to a 
duel next midsummer in the isle of Samsey, 
saying that Hialmar would be nitting if he failed 
to come or married meanwhile. Hialmar swore 
by Odin he would meet him. The brothers 
returned to their father Arngrim, now growing 
old, for the winter. He was dissatisfied with their 
conduct, and wished them well out of the whole 
business. In the spring they made their prepara¬ 
tions. Arngrim dismissed his sons with wishes 
for succecs, but had forebodings of evil. He gave 
each son a good sword; to Angantyr, his eldest, 
Tyrfing, saying, “ It has long rested, but never 
rusted.” The brothers sailed for Samsey; but, 
there being still some weeks to midsummer, they 
called on an old friend, Earl Biartmar, at Jutland, 
and received a hearty welcome. He had an only 
daughter, Swafa, whom Angantyr had long loved. 
He proposed marriage, and was accepted at once. 
Time went by, and Yorward suggested moving. 
Angantyr left his wife regretfully, and the 
brothers sailed for Samsey. Hialmar, with an 
intimate friend, the celebrated Orvar Odd (».«., 
Arrow Odd), had already reached Samsey with two 
ships, each of 100 men. The leaders went 
ashore to explore, leaving their crewB. Their ships 
were seen by the brothers, the Berserk rage seized 
them, and they killed every man. When Hialmar 
and Orvar Odd returned they found all dead, and 
the Bereeika in possession, but somewhat 
debilitated after their fight. Hialmar and 
Angantyr fought, and Orvar Odd successively 
engaged the eleven brothers, slaying each in turn. 
Hialmar and Angantyr meanwhile killed each 
other. The brothers were buried under a huge 
mound of earth, Tyrfing resting in Angantyr’s 
hand. Orvar tiok Hialmar’s body home. 
Ingburga was overcome with grief; and when 
Hialmar was burnt on the funeral pyre, she threw 
herself into the sacred well dedicated to Geflona, 
the goddess of virginity. Thus finishes the first 

r i of this dramatic story. Part 2.—It will 
remembered that Angantyr left his wife 
at home in her father's house. She ultimately 
gave birth to a daughter named Hervor, who grew 
up fierce and untameable. She heard of her 
father’s grave, and that Tyrfing was buried with 
him ; so, disguising herself as a man, she assumed 
the name of Hervatd, and visited Angantyr’s cairn. 
At night the whole place was lit up by lambent 
flame. By powerful incantations Hervor woke 
Angantyr and demanded Tyrfing. This Bhe ulti¬ 
mately obtained. But Angantyr foretold the doom 
of Hervcr’s descendants, and the career of ter son 
Heidrek as a famous warrior. Part 3.—In due 
time Hervor married Biifund, son of King God- 
mund, and had two eons, Angantyr and Heidrek. 
The latter was banished by his father for provoking 
twogueets to a duel. Hervor gave him Tyiflug, 
and Angantyr went part of the way with his 
brother. Heidrek drew Tyrfing fo look at it, 
when Berserk rage came upon him, and he slew 
Angantyr. The rest of his career is full of ad- 
venture. He married three times, and had a son 
Angantyr and a daughter Hervor. Among other 
deeds ke fought with the father of his first wife, 
overcame him by treachery, and slew him with 
TjrfiDg. By his concubine Swafa, daughter of 
Humli, King of the Huns, he had a sop 
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Hlod. He used Tyrflng against Odin, who, 
changing himself into a hawk, escaped with a 
docked tail, where the sword smote him. Hence 
comes the short tail of the hawk. Odin predicted 
the manner of the shameful death he should die 
in recompense for breaking the peace oath he had 
sworn- He was murdered by thralls in his sleep, 
with Tyrflng. Angantyr afterwards discovered the 
murderers in a wood with the sword, recovered it 
and slew them. Fart 4 relates the quarrel between 
Angantyr and his illegitimate brother Hlod, who 
demanded at the aroel (or ale) feast the half 
of his father’s goods. Angantyr would only 
give a third. Hlod, much incensed, went 
back to Humli, lis wife’s father, with the 
story. A great army was raised, and Angantyr’s 
country invaded. Hervor, Angantyr’s sister, was 
governor of the frontier, close to Nlnkwood, the 
dark forest. Against the advice of Ormar, her 
foster father, she engaged Hlod’s army, performed 
feats of great valour, but was finally slain. Ormar 
carried news of the defeat to Angantyr. Angantyr 
challenged Hlod’s army by the mouth of Giznr the 
Old, bidding him, " Challenge them to Dylgy and 
to Dunheath, and under Iosur fells, where the 
Goths have often fought and gained a glorious 
victory.” A bloody battle, the battle of Dunheath, 
took place, lasting ten days, the result of each day 
being given. On the tenth day Hlod was slain, 
with Tyrflng, by Angantyr, and buried with due 
honours in a mound. Then Angantyr sang: 

“ I offered thee, brother, 

IJncut rings. 

Property, and many treasures, 

For which thou didst yearn most; 

Now hast thou neither 
Bright rings 
Nor land 

As reward for this battle. 

We are cursed, brother. 

I have become thy slayer, 

That will never be forgotten; 

Evil is the decree of the Wornir.” 

The slain in the battle of Dunheath were buried 
in hugh mounds, eight miles in circumference. 
Angantyr ruled Beidgotaland till his death, and 
left a son Heidrek Ulfsham (wolf-skin), who 
reigned long after him. Tyrflng is not again 
mentioned; but, no doubt, according to the 
dwarfs' prediction, it must have caused the 
ultimate extinction of Arngrim’s race.—After 
a few remarks by Mr. F. T. Norris and Mr. 
W. F. Kirby, the president complimented the 
lecturer on the skill he had shown in condensing 
his subject, whereby he had not only held the 
interest of his audience, but had left very little 
for anyone to say.—Mr. Baverstock, in his reply, 
expressed his strong desire that someone would 
give the English-speaking world a complete 
translation of the Hervara Saga, which he thought 
merited a place in the “Saga Library,” at least, 
as much as any of the volumes published so far. 


Hellenic.— {Monday, May 27.) 

Paor. Pbhcy Gabdnee described and discussed 
the sarcophagi found at Sidon and now in the 
Mu eum of Constantinople. Of these tombs that 
of the Mourning Women might, he thought, be 
ascribed to the fourth century. The work was 
eminently of an artistic as distinguished from an 
historical character, and was marked by some of 
the most admirable qualities of the Greek genius. 
There were pillars along the sides and ends of the 
sarcophagus, and figures of eighteen women—” a 
dirge,” as had been said. “ in eighteen stanzas.” 
AU the figures were in different attitudes, and each 
had an individuality of its own. But in all there 
breathed the same spirit of gentle diffused 
melancholy, and was exhibited the self-restraint 
and charm which are discerned in the sepulchral 
reliefs at Athens. In another the characteristics 
were less distinctively Greek, and the interest was 
not merely decorative, but historic, involving 
various events in the life of a man, from the 
father’s sending out his son into the world. 
Of the great sarcophagus it might with tolerable 
safety be said that it was not the tomb of 
Alexander the Great, who was known to have been 
buried at Alexandria. It was probably that of one 
of the kings of Sidon, which at about 380 b c. had 


formed a dose friendship with Athens. But the 
style and incidents pointed to the period of 
Alexander, whose figure, he thought, certainly 
appeared on the tomb. The distinction was dearly 
marked between the Macedonian and the Persian 
dress; and the fact that a prominent figure is 
that of a Persian or Phoenician striking down an 
opponent, with Persian warriors on either side, 
was strong evidence that the work could not be 
ascribed to Greeks. In another part there were 
Greeks fighting Greeks, and the treatment was 
somewhat cc ised, but artistically confused, and 
exhibited a masterly power of expression. One 
of the figures was oonlectured to be that of 
Haephestion, the friend of Alexander. The 
style was more like the Amazon sarcophagus 
at Vienna than any other extant monument of 
antiquity. His general oondusion was that the 
four sarcophagi were of the later kings of Sidon, 
and that of the Mourning Women might be, 
perhaps, ascribed to King Strato, the friend of 
Athens. 


FINE ART. 

The Dawn of Civilisation: Egypt andChaldaea. 

By G. Maspero. Edited by A. H. Sayce, 

and Translated by M. L. Maolure. 

(8. P. C. K.) 

The readers of the Academy do not need 
to be told that M. Maspero is the first of 
living Egyptian scholars, and has done 
probably more to advance the knowledge of 
the history and archaeology of Egypt than 
anyone in these latter days. Not only does 
he know the language very thoroughly, 
and is everywhere aocepted as its most safe 
and brilliant exponent, but, in addition, he 
has had the supreme advantage of super¬ 
intending the excavations made in Egypt 
for many years, and has thus acquired an 
experience in practical archaeology, which 
is the best and most fertile teacher in a 
subject so full of intricacy and puzzles. 

Into the work before us M. Maspero 
has poured out of the Cornucopias of his 
abundant knowledge a flood of clear and 
methodical illustration of the subject he 
knows and loves so well, and has garnered 
from every source available materials for 
the best history of Egypt during its earlier 
stages that exists anywhere, picturing for 
us not only the political history, but also 
the mythology, the literary and scientific 
progress, and the domestic life of the earlier 
Egyptians. 

This forms considerably more than half 
of the volume; the smaller half is devoted 
to the earliest history of Chaldaea. This 
second part is naturally a compilation: in 
it M. Maspero speaks at secondhand. But 
here also it would be difficult to present 
a clearer and more exhaustive account of 
what is known than that given us in these 
pages; and only those who have traversed the 
difficult ground with some care and patience 
can appreciate the continued vigilance, 
shrewdness, and care with which the work 
has been done. 

M, Maspero has been most catholic in his 
reference to authorities; and if we miss two 
notable works recently published in England, 
both of them an honour and distinction to 
our science, it is became they had not 
appeared when his work was being written. 
I refer to Dr. Budge’s monumental edition 
of the Book of the Dead as represented by the 
Papyrus of Ani, and Prof. Piinders Petrie’s 
Eittory of Egypt from the Easiest Timet to 
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the Xllth Dynasty. Nor was it possible 
for him to incorporate the new information 
on the obscure period between the YIthand 
the Xlth Dynasties, which Prof. Petrie's 
most recent excavations have produced. 

It is not our purpose to give a risurn of 
Egyptian and Ohaldaean history as recorded 
by their latest historian. It will be more 
profitable to concentrate a short notice upon 
some of the points where M. Maspero differs 
from other authors and has made conspicu¬ 
ous suggestions. 

He begins by giving us an admirable 
account of the physical surroundings of the 
Nile Valley, and of its natural history, and 
makes the pregnant remark that a large 
number of the plants and animals of Egypt 
were imported, and not indigenous. A 
curious fact not referred to by him is that 
the striped hyaena, now so common ia 
Egypt, is never found represented on the 
monuments. It possibly invaded North 
Africa at a later time, in the wake of the 
Arabs. One or two statements in this part 
of the book seem questionable. It is surely 
very doubtful whether “ several kinds” of 
great serpents like the python formerly 
existed in Egypt. The perch is a fresh¬ 
water and not a salt-water fish, as stated on 
p. 35. Nor could Memphis have ever been 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
stated on p. 43. The Samdu stone, again, 
is surely not malachite, as here constantly 
translated, but turquoise. 

M. Maspero gives a graphic and useful 
picture of the universe as conceived by the 
Egyptians. This is fertile in suggestion 
for other primitive races. With the 
weightiest authorities, he questions the 
Asiatic origin of the Egyptian stock, and 
goes rather, as Prof. Petrie also does, to 
the Eastern Soudan, the country of the 
modern Bisharin, the ancient land of Punt; 
and it is surely quite time that this land 
where we have made so many skeletons 
should be surveyed by some competent 
archaeologist. 

M. Maspero has some interesting remarks 
about the position of women in Egypt, and 
the custom of maintaining the succession 
through females which still prevails among 
the Ashantis and other African tribes; bat 
I cannot help regarding as fantastic his 
suggestion that the institution of the women 
of Amen is a legacy from a time when the 
practice of polyandry obtained and when mar¬ 
riage did not exist. He condenses graphic¬ 
ally an account of the manners and customs 
of the Egyptians, a subject upon which our 
own Wilkinson did an immortal service. 
In fact, we have learnt but little on this 
subject since his day, except, perhaps, in 
fixing more accurately the various stages of 
progress in the arts of life, for which the 
materials have only been made available 
bv the scientific and systematic excavations 
of Mariette, Maspero himself, Petrie, and 
others. This progress has only been par¬ 
tially reflected as yet in our museums, where 
the absolute necessity of a chronological 
arrangement, if we are ever to treat 
archaeology as a science, has not been 
sufficiently appreciated. 

May I here intervene with a heresy of 
my own ? Every Egyptologist known to 
me treats the diorite and alabaster statues 
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of the kings of the lYth Dynasty, some of 
which were found in the Temple of the 
Sphinx, as contemporary remains. I feel 
the greatest possible doubt about this. In 
style, in pose, &c., they seem to me to 
be quite different to the genuine remains 
of the earlier dynasties, and to have the 
peculiar conventional type which we should 
expect in a series of statues made for 
ceremonial purposes at a much later date, 
like the portraits of the Scotch kings at 
Holyrood. That such conventional statues 
existed, we know from the fact of one of 
Menee himself being represented in the 
Ramesseum carried on men’s shoulders in a 
procession. 

M. Maspero begins his book with an 
analysis of the mythology of Egypt, in 
which his extraordinary knowledge, in¬ 
genuity, and insight are conspicuously dis¬ 
played. Many have been the attempts to 
unravel the intricate problems ooncealed 
behind the symbolism and allegory covering 
the tombs and temples of Egypt, but 
assuredly no one has approached the 
problem with the same success; and when 
we sometimes read bitter and self-sufficient 
criticisms of the works of other men who 
have done yeoman’s service in Egyptology 
by those who, not ill-equipped, have 
ventured into this field, ana contrast their 
results with those before us, we instinctively 
appreciate how great a virtue is modesty. 
Here we see that, in regard to some, at all 
events, of the allegories, the symbolism is 
anything but so fantastio as some have 
supposed. We must, of course, plant our¬ 
selves in a proper position to understand 
them. To the ancients, all matter was more 
or less alive, and the gods which dwelt in 
and controlled natural phenomena were 
specially deemed by the Egyptians to have 
anthropomorphic analogies. They ate and 
drank, they were sick, and they died. They 
were mummified and were attended or 
shadowed by their Doubles just as men. 
By some the great god Ra, the Sun, was 
symbolised as the luminous egg daily laid 
by a celestial goose which represented the 
universe; others represented the macrocosm 
by 

“ a vigorous bull, the father of gods and men, 
whose companion was a cow, a large-eyed 
Hathor of beautiful countenance. The head of 
the good beast rises into the heavens, the 
mysterious waters whioh cover the world flow 
along her spine; the star-covered underside 
of her body, whioh we call the firmament, is 
visible to the inhabitants of earth, and her fonr 
legs are the four pillars standing at the four 
cardinal points of the world. . . . Sometimes 
Ba, the Sun, was figured and treated as the 
right eye of the divine faoe. When Horus 
opened his eyelids in the morning he made the 
dawn and day; when he dosed them in the 
evening the dusk and night were at hand. . . . 
But the prevalent conception was that in whioh 
the life of the sun was likened to the life of 
man. The two deities presiding over the East 
received the orb upon their hands at its birth, 
just as mid wives receive a new-born ohild and 
care for it during the first honr of the day 
and of its life. It soon left them, and pro¬ 
ceeded 1 under the belly of Nuit,’ growing and 
strengthening from minute to minute, until at 
noon it had become a triumphant hero, whose 
splendour is shed abroad over all. But as 
night comes on hiB strength forsakes him, and 
his glory is obscured. He is bent and broken 


| down, and heavily drags himself along, like an 
old man leaning upon his stick. At length he 
passes away beyond the horizon, plunging 
westward into the mouth of Nuit, and 
traversing her body by night to be bom anew 
next morning, again to follow the paths along 
which he had travelled on the preceding day.’ 

One of M. Maspero’s most interesting 
analyses has been the elucidation of the 
Egyptian doctrine of the Soul or Double; 
and it may not be unwelcome to give some 
of his conclusions on this highly mystioal 
and transcendental speculation. To the 
Egyptian the continued existence of the 
Double or Soul depended on the preserva¬ 
tion of the body. As the one faded so 
must the other : hence the introduction of 
embalming. The Soul was at one time 
figured as a bird or insect which could 
fiy rapidly through the air; by the black 
shadow projected by the body, which, on 
the death of the latter, was supposed to be 
set free, and to be able to lead an in¬ 
dependent existence, so that it could move 
about at will and go out into the open sun¬ 
light ; or, thirdly, by a light shadow like 
the reflection from a surface of calm 
water or a polished mirror, the living 
and coloured projection of the human 
figure reproducing in minutest detail the 
complete image of the object or the 
person to whom it belonged. After death 
it preserved its distinctive character and 
appearance. It moved, spoke, breathed, 
accepted pious homage, but without plea¬ 
sure, and, as it were, mechanically, rather 
from an instinctive horror of annihilation 
than from any rational desire for immor¬ 
tality, and continually regretting its separa¬ 
tion from the body. 

“ ‘ Since I came into this funereal valley, I know 
not where nor wbat I am. Give me to drink of 
running water. . . . Let me be placed by the 
edge of the water with my face to the north, that 
the breeze may caress me and my heart be 
refreshed from its sorrow,’ says the forlorn 
ghost.” 

By day the Double remained concealed 
within the tomb. If it went forth by night 
it was from no capricious or sentimental 
desire to revisit the spots where it had led 
a happier life. Its organs needed nourish¬ 
ment as formerly did those of its body, 
and of itself it possessed nothing but hunger 
for food, thirst for drink. Want and misery 
drove it from its retreat, and flung it back 
among the living. It prowled like a 
marauder about fields and villages, picking 
up and greedily devouring whatever it might 
find on the ground—broken meats which 
had been left or forgotten, horse and stable 
refuse, and, should these meagre resources 
fail, even the most revolting dung and 
excrement. This ravenous spectre had not 
the dim and misty form, the long shroud 
or floating draperies of our modern phan¬ 
toms, but a precise and definite shape, 
naked, or clothed in the garments which it 
had worn while yet upon earth, and emitting 
a pale light, whence its name of Khu or the 
Luminous. The Double did not allow its 
family to forget, but used all the means 
at its disposal to remind them of its exist¬ 
ence. It entered their houses and their 
bodies, terrified them waking and sleeping I 
by ita sudden apparitions, struck them down' 


with disease or madness, and would even 
suck their blood like the modern vampire. 
The only effectual way of preventing these 
visitations was in keeping the tomb well 
supplied with gifts of viands, &c. 

M. Maspero explains with singular felicity 
many obscure parts of the Book of the Dead 
—that curious manual of instructions, or book 
of etiquette, by which the dead person would 
know how to behave in and how to escape the 
various pitfalls surrounding the other world. 
The most artistic oopy of this book known 
has recently been made available in a superb 
reproduction published by the trustees of 
the British Museum, for which we cannot be 
too grateful. M. Maspero has also some wise 
things to say about the earliest traditions of 
the Egyptians, where the land of cloud and 
mist and the land of reality meet one another. 
He accepts Erman’s proofs of the mythical 
character of Menes, and evidently looks 
upon the earliest historic dynasty as having 
been artificially put together. On the other 
hand, he would throw back into the Illrd, 
or perhaps even into the llnd Dynasty, some 
of the monuments generally classed as of the 
IYth and Vth. 

With the instincts of an archaeologist, 
M. Maspero altogether distrusts the 
dating of monuments of certain classes 
by the cartouches upon them, recognis¬ 
ing the fact that it was the fashion 
for many of the Pharaohs to cut out the 
cartouches of their predecessors on pillars 
or large statues, and appropriate not only 
the objects themselves, but also the records 
of wars, &c., they contain. Inter alia, he 
has, I think, effectively shown that the 
sphinxes from Tanis and other monuments 
of a similar type of face are not monuments 
of the Hyksos, but of the great kings of the 
XHth Dynasty. Among them may assuredly 
be placed the famous statue, discovered by 
M. Naville at Bubastis, which now looks at 
us in the Egyptian Gallery of the British 
Museum, with its’vacant eye-sockets, throw¬ 
ing a perpetual glamour over every visitor. 
This statue—on the pedestal of wnich the 
early cartouches have been so obviously 
defaced by a notorious appropriator of the 
XXIst Dynasty, whooe face was of quite a 
different type—and also a smaller head in 
white marble, which has been a long time 
in an obscure corner of the Museum, 
seem undoubtedly to represent Amenem- 
hait, the third king of the XHth Dynasty, 
of whom Golenisheff published a statue now 
in the museum of the Hermitage at St. 
Petersburg. 

It is impossible to point out, far more to 
exhaust, the novelties and the well-weighed 
suggestions in this admirable book, wnich 
has been published with a luxurious 
generosity of illustrations, nearly all of them 
new, and a quality of paper and print which 
are most commendable. It is introduced with 
a short and pregnant preface by Prof. Sayce, 
and has been translated into nervous English, 
sometimes a little slipshod, by an accom¬ 
plished lady. It ought literally to be on 
the table of every cultivated man, whether 
a specialist or not. 

Henry H. Howorth. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
Monday the first number of the Panorama 
Salon, containing photographic reproductions, 
occasionally tinted, of sixteen piotures at the 
Champs-Elysees. Among those selected are 
“ Courrier Sud-Orannais,” by M. Alfred Paris ; 
and the “Virgin Mother,” by M- E. Van 
Hove. 

Two exhibitions will open next week: a 
collection of pictures by Scotch artists, at the 
Continental Gallery; and a series of water¬ 
colour drawings, by Mr. John Varley, of Italian 
lakes, French rivers and cathedrals, at the 
Japanese Gallery—both in New Bond-street. 

The magnificent collection of Roman coins 
formed by the late Sir Edward Bunbury, the 
geographer of the ancient world, will be sold 
next week by Messrs. Sotheby. As in the case 
of the Richardson collection of English coins, 
Sir Edward was careful to acquire only 
specimens in the finest state of preservation ; 
but he was somewhat more liberal in respect 
of number. The total of the lots exceeds 800; 
and five full days will be occupied in their sale. 
They are classified under three main heads: 
aes grave, Roman and Italian; republican and 
family coins; and the imperial series, gold, 
silver, brass, and medallions. We may again 
say that the catalogue seems to have been most 
carefully compilod, with abundant references to 
the standard numismatic works. 

We may add that Sir Edward Bunbary 
bequeathed to the British Museum his bronze 
quadrueeis; and to the National Portrait Gallery 
his picture of Catherine of Braganza, from the 
manor-house at Mildenhall. 

From the aunual report of the deputy-master 
of the Mint, it appears that only two coins 
were received as treasure-trove last year: units 
of James I. and Charles I. which formed part 
of a hoard found at Wormington, in Bucks. 

At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
held on Thursday of last week, Mr. Somers 
Clarke gave an address on "The Works at 
Philae and the Parthenon.” He said that 
Mr. Garstin, at the end of last year, officially 
announced that the irrigation scheme would be 
modified in such a way as to reduce the highest 
level of water in the reservoir to 106 metres 
above sea-level, and it was expressly stated 
that this change was made in consideration of 
the pleas urged on behalf of art and arohae- 
ology. The result could not fail to give 
great satisfaction to all who were interested in 
the remains of ancient Egypt. Referring to the 
Parthenon, which he had recently visited, Mr. 
Somers Clarke stated that the building was in 
extreme danger. The structure had been much 
neglected, ever since the great injury which it 
sustained about the middle of the seventeenth 
century by the explosion of a powder magazine; 
and it had been much battered during the wars 
of independence, and was, moreover, frequently 
shaken by small earthquakes. Eminent French 
and German architects had, at the request of 
the Greek Government, reported on the struc¬ 
ture, and a distinguished German architect 
would probably be asked to take the work in 
hand. It was matter of earnest hope that no 
attempt at so-called restoration would be made, 
and that the needfnl reparation might be so 
effected that a non-professional person could 
not discover that anything had been done. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadfimie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont-Ganneau exhibited a 
Greek inscription and a number of other 
antiquities from Jerach, beyond the Jordan, 
which have been presented to the Louvre. The 
inscription contains a portion of a law for the 

S rotection of vineyards. At the same meeting 
[. Heuzey made some further remarks upon 


the latest discoveries of M. de Sarzec in 
Chaldaea, in continuation of those noticed in 
the Academy of May 18. He exhibited impres¬ 
sions of two fragments of a column of victory, 
which, from the style of the figures and of the 
inscription, is evidently later than the Column 
of Vultures, thus showing that the rulers of 
Sirpula did not cea°e to be military chiefs. The 
inscription, though greatly mutilated, contains 
one important fact. We find, for the first time 
on a monument of Tello, the name of the city 
of Agade, which was one of the capitals of 
Chaldaea before the rise of Babylon. We have 
here evidence of a synchronism, whioh, even 
without further discoveries, will be of extreme 
value for fixing the chronology of this remote 
period. 


MUSIC. 

THE LOWER RHINE FESTIVAL. 

Cologne: Juns4,1S95. 

The seventy-second Lower Rhine Festival was 
held ‘ here this week. I had never before 
attended a German Festival, and was, there¬ 
fore, much interested in the proceedings. In 
some respects we should, I think, do well to 
imitate our neighbours. The Festival lasted 
only three days, and each day there was but 
one performance, commencing at six o’clock, 
and concluding about ten, with an interval’s 
pause of a good half-hour; the morning of 
each day was set apart for rehearsal. In 
England, as a rule, the quality of the music is 
good, but the quantity excessive; and, even 
when liberal time is given for rehearsal, some 
works are still left to take care of themselves. 

With regard to the selection of music per¬ 
formed at Cologne, it was in many ways, 
though not altogether, satisfactory. On Sunday, 
the first day of the Festival, for instanoe, there 
was a “ Te Deum ” by Dr. Franz Wiillner. This 
is a work of great merit, though certainly not 
epoch-making : it shows a trained and skilful 
hand, also earnestness of purpose; but it lacks 
individuality, and, moreover, it has anti¬ 
climacteric effects which weaken it. Dr. 
Wiillner is a musician who has rendered, and 
is still rendering, worthy service to the cause 
of music, and his merits deserve proper recog¬ 
nition ; but surely this might have been done 
without assigning to him as it were the place of 
honour. The “ Te Deum ” followed immediately 
after the first number of the programme—an 
Introduction and Fugue in D for orchestra, by 
Handel. The performance of the “ Te Denm ” 
was excellent. The voices of the choir, of rich, 
sympathetic quality, are well balanced. If we 
were to attempt a comparison, it would be 
with the Birmingham choir. The sopranos, 
altos, and basses are exceedingly fine; the 
tenors are of somewhat baritone quality. The 
Gurzenich orchestra enjoys world-wide cele¬ 
brity, and for these Festival performances it is 
reinforced by some of the most distinguished 
players of Germany. The tone of the strings 
was rich and strong: one could not wish for 
a more intelligent, sympathetic, body of 
players; in the matter of wind our best 
English performers will, however, compare 
favourably. After the “ Te Deum ” came 
“The Seasons.” Haydn’s oratorio is all very 
well for choirs of modest pretensions; but the 
Cologne choir is one of first rank. Then, again, 
if the object was to show what Haydn could 
do as an oratorio writer, why was not one, or 
at most two, of the four parts given P The 
music by its freshness and na'ioetr at first 
attracts, but soon becomes monotonous; to 
hear the whole of it is a penance, not a pleasure. 
Schumaun, by the way, was of the same opinion, 
as I happen to know from one of his unpublished 
letters. Of the three solo vocalists, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich was by far the most satis¬ 


factory. The choir sang delightfully, and the 
orchestra played in perfect taste. 

On Monday evening the programme opened 
with Bach’s Cantata, “ Wir danken Dir, Qott” 
The expressive soprano Aria was admirably 
interpreted by Frl. Joh. Nathan; the rest of 
this short work does not show Bach at his 
greatest. After it came Mozart's Symphony in 
E flat. One is sometimes tempted to say that 
this or that work is a composers highest effort; 
but no sooner is the name uttered than another is 
recalled which seems equally worthy of mention. 
This Mozart Symphony is, however, a nobU 
work, in which a high level is maintained 
throughout. The rendering was classical, yet 
not cold: delioate, yet without a tinge of 
sentimentality. 

The third part of Schumann’s Scenes fron 
“ Faust ” was followed by the dosing scene from 
Wagner’s “Parsifal.” The solo vocalists were 
not all that could be desired, although 
Frl. Nathan’s singing and Herr Perron’s 
declamation (in the part of Amfortas) de¬ 
serve praise. It was curious and interesting 
to have the two composers—who in their lives 
were, to a great extent, divided—thus set side 
by side, and each represented by a masterpiece. 
Schumann’s “ Soenes ” were given, as intended 
by the composer, on the concert platform; 
whereas of Wagner there was only heard one 
excerpt from his latest music-drama, with¬ 
out the help of the stage which that work so 
imperativdy demands. The effeot which the 
music makes even in the concert-room shows 
how great it is. Schumann’s opinion of 
“ Tannbsuser,” after reading the score, was 
unfavourable; when, however, he had witnessed 
a performance of the work, that opinion wss 
considerably modified. But if a concert-room 
impression of “ Parsifal,” or of any partof it, is 
already favourable, as I believe it is in most 
cases, then a stage performance is almost 
certain to deepen that impression, 
fine singing of the choir in 
work deserves note. It seemed . . 
the later version of the final chorus was not 
given. The concert concluded with Beethoven s 
“ Eroica.” Last year, at the Bonn Beethoven 
Festival, I had the privilege of hearing all the 
master’s Symphonies under the direction of 
Dr. Franz Wiillner, the present conductor, and 
I attempted in these columns to express the 
great pleasure and profit which I had derived 
from those performances. Dr. Wiillner is » 
conductor of marked ability, and he renders 
justice to the masters ,of both classic and 
romantic times. For Beethoven, however, he 
seems to have marked veneration: there are, 
indeed, special reasons why such should be the 
oase. Tne performance of the Symphony was 
most impressive; particularly do I admire the 
conductor’s reading of the “Funeral March. 
His conception, indeed, of the musio generally 
is so full of life and poetry, that he mazes 
one entirely forget the length of the wo«- 
To praise Dr. Wiillner without mention of “ 
fine body of players would not be just; 
name of the conductor, however, here inclnn 
the latter: it is the part taken for the who 
Without good material Dr. Wiillner comd. h°.| 
of course, achieve such great results; sW 
shows no ordinary power for him to b* • .' 
for the time, to make artists, capable of thi 
ing and acting for themselves, entirely « 
their individuality, and carry out, to the ' 
his will. n 

There was a long and varied programme^ 
the last day of the Festival. It included a® * 
many features of interest two special ones, 
was the performance of Humperdin* s s« s 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra of Heine s p®* ' 
“ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar.” Thecomp^ 
is now famous; and many admirers of 
und Gretel ” will be content with a know e^ 
of that work, or of any successful work w 
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he may write in the future. Schubert’s B minor 
and C major Symphonies are favourites; but the 
earlier Symphonies of that composer have but 
little attraction for the publio. Humperdink’s 
setting of Heine’s poem, however, differs so 
entirely in character, that the two are not likely 
to be exposed to the fire of comparison. In the 
earlier work the same hand is visible: the 
writing of the orchestral parts is full of 
clever details which enhance the meaning of 
the music, but are always subordinate to 
the main design; the orchestration itself is 
singularly effective. The music, full of feeling 
and poetry, is smooth and flowing; there are 
traces in it of early influences which no longer 
exert the same power over the composer. “ Die 
Wallfahrt each Kevlaar ” is a charming little 
work (it only lasts twenty minutes), and ought 
to be heard in England. The contralto 
and tenor solos were sung by Frl. Chari. Huhn 
and Herr Willy Birrenkoven. The choir sang 
delightfully. The composer was present, but 
did not conduct his work; at the close, how¬ 
ever, he was summoned to the platform, and 
was received with true German enthusiasm. 
The other feature of special interest was the 
appearance of Herr Eugen d’Albert. He per¬ 
formed Weber’s “ Concertstiick ” and Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat, two works which enabled 
him to display to the full his extraordinary 
technical powers. We have many pianists who, 
in the matter of technique, perform extra¬ 
ordinary feats ; and among such Herr d’Albert 
holds a foremost place. But fine technique, 
though an important element of great piano¬ 
forte playing, is not the only one: there is 
also touch and interpretation. Herr d’Albert’s 
touch is exceedingly fine: even in pianissimo 

E assages, it is singularly clear and rich. He 
as no pedal tricks. He plays now with the 
utmost delicacy, now with immense vigour. 
His reading of both works was impressive, 
though in neither work did he have full 
oppcrtUL.ty of showing his intellectual and 
emotional powers. After each performance 
he was recalled again and again; but it 
was dear that he did not mean to give 
any enoore. The programme indudea a 
Recitative and Aria from Schubert’s Cantata, 
"Lazarus,” effectively rendered by Herr Karl 
Perron. A Vorspitl and Song of Peace from 
Richard Strauss’ music-drama proved the young 
oomposer to be a faithful disciple of Wagner; 
the music, too, is clever and effectively 
scored. A "Hymn of Praise” from Max 
Bruch's sacred Oratorio, "Moses,” can scarcely 
be judged apart from the context. It contains 
some broad, bold choral writing. Frl. Huhn, 
though not in good voice, achieved a marked 
success in some charming Lieder by Robert 
Franz : she was accompanied on the pianoforte 
by Dr. Wullner. A fine performance of 
Brahms’ Symphony in F deserves mention. 

Next week I hope to say something about 
Rubinstein’s “ Christus ” at Bremen. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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size, while from their appearance, as well as from their 
literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library. Tho 
volumes will bo bound in cloth, and will bo uniform, except 
in thickness and in price. Tho prices will be 

28., 3s., and 4s. 

The First Volume of the Series, 

THE STORY OF BESSIE 
GOSTRELL, 

By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

Price 2s., 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JUNE 28th, 

And Works by 

S’. ANSTEY, Author of "Vice Vert a,” &c ; 

HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 

11 With Edsod Tools," <£c.; 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. 

Smith,” &c.; 

SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, Author of 41 Sarah,” 

and “ Lydia ” ; 

and by other writers, English and American, of high 
reputation, will follow at short intervals. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE 
STEPHEN. 

On Juno lltli, with *2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 

BART., K.O.S.I, 

A Judge of the High Court of Justice. 

By hia Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Ready this day, with a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 5s. 

OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE ; 

or. The Annals of a Little London House. By “JACK 
EASEL,” sometime Punch’s Roving Correspondent. 

Ready this day, with 2 Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 

OFF the MILL. By the Right 

Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 4s. 

FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves 

and Living Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, Author of " Holiday Papers,” 
“ East and West London,” &c. 

TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS , 6fl. each. 

Ready this day, crown Svo, Os. 

THE MARTYRED FOOL. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

Author of “RainbowGold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” “ Joseph’s 
Coat, Ac.” 

Just published, crown Nvo, Cs. 

A FATAL RESERVATION. 

By R. O. PROWSE, 

Anthor of “ Tho Toison of Asps,” Ac. 

“Tho story stands much above the comm n level.It is 

a good story* finely told.”— Manchester Guard ion, 

*.* Messrs. SMITH , ELD Eli , t£- CO. trill be Tin /.,,,,, > foi „ 
teard d copy nt thnr CA TALOGl’E post Ji< c on o JT '„ 

London: 

SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Placo, S.W. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. ELLIOT STOCK’S 


To l>e complete*! in Sixteen Monthly Part*, 2 a. fid. each, uet; or in 
Four Half-Volumes, cloth, 12$. 6*1. each, net; or in Two Volumes, 
cloth, 23 a each, net. 

THE 

NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 

Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. 

From the German of ANTON KF.RXER VON MARILAUX, 
Profpasor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 

By F. W. OLIVER, M.A., D.Sc., 

Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 

V Now ready. Parts I. to XIII., Half-Vols. T., II., and III., and 
Complete Vol. I. 

In large leap. 4to, 872 pages, cloth, red edges, 7s. fill.; half*Persian, 

It*, fid.; half*morocco, flexible, 12s. fid. 

THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC. ETYMOLOGICAL, AND 
PRONOUNCING. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

MEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, AM) GREATLY 
A UGH BA TED. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A . LL.D.. 

Editor of the New Edition of “Tho Imperial Dictionary." 

With Extensive and Useful Appendices. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY EIGHT HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
ON WOOD. 

“ Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive recent editions 
of Webster and Worcester, we have no hesitation in saying that this is 
by far the most useful ono-volume English Dictionary at present 
existing."— Athenaeum 

lu Monthly Volumes, crown Svo, cloth, Is. 4d. each. 

BLACKIE'S SCHOOL AND HOME 
LIBRARY. 

A Selection of tho Debt and moat Interesting Rooks for Young Readers. 
VOLUME FOR JUNE. 

THE SNOW STORM. 

By Mrs. GORE. 

Thirty-two Volumes of this Series have now been issued, a List of 
which will be scut post free on application. 

Crowu 8vo, cloth. 6». 

AFTER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; 

Or, Life and Work in a Punjauh District. 

By ANNE C. WILSON, 

Author of “Life of Savonarola," “ Forty .Scenes from English 
History," Ac. 

With numerous Illustrations. 

“A pleasant and lively sketch of daily life in an outlving Indian 
station in the Punjauh. to which are added chapters derived from 
authentic sources, punlie and private, .m the Euglish system of ad* 
ministration and on education in India as viewed from an English 
and from ti natiic point of view."— Times. 

NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Horace.—Historical and Political Odes. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, bvthe Rev. A. J. CHURCH, 
At. \., sometime Professor of Latin nt University College, London. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 2 s. fid. 

*• We fully approve of Mr. Church's selection, especially as some of 
the odes he has edited present difficulties requiring explanation, 

which, in most cases, he has amply and judi' iously given_Tho 

writer of these remarks has learnt much from Mr. Church's valuable 
commentary.'— SiKdutor. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWICK 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by A. D. Innek.M.A., 

sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford; Editor of “Julius 
Ca-sar." Fcap. Svo, cloth. Is. fid. 

“ Provided with all that scholarship and experience could suggest as 
helpful to a thorough understanding and just appreciation of the play. 
—The editor's work is marked by exceptional literary insight mid 
critical ucumen .”—Glasgow Herald. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 4c.. by F. GiiRSE, M.A, 
Second Master iu Parmitcr's School, Victoria Park. Fcap. svo, 
limp cloth. Is. 

“ A very decided success. The editions of the first took of the 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ ale numerous, and many of them possess high merit, 
but this, conskieiiug its aim us *a practical school-1 took,' when 
weighed iu the balance with them, will not, we think, bo found 
wanting in plan, execution, or worth."— Educational Arm. 

Man on the Earth: a Course in Geo- 

GRAP1IY. By LIONEL W. LYHE. M.A., Examiner iu Geo. 
eraphy to the Oxford Local Examination Board, 4c. Fully 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

In this book the rtereotyed plan of dealing with the eaitb by con¬ 
tinents and countries is civeu up, niul an arrangement is adopted bv 
which eeitain select plu-immena of geographical science are dealt with 
separately. The alms kept in view in selecting the information are 
U> to iuteicst the pupil, ( 2 ) to appeal to the pupil's reason mid 
imagination. 

Layng’s Arithmetic. A New Syttemaiic 

Arithmetic by A. E. LAYNG, M.A., Head Master of Stafford 
Grammar School. Part 1. now ready. 2s. fid., with or without 
Answers. 

“A full Iwx.k_Well adapted for school use....There is a large 

store of worked-uut and other examples .’’—Educatimnl Tie ic*. 

Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises. (The 

Kx-rci.es fr ra th • .0* »ve, is.ued r<*p i< iMy ) W.f h-mt 
Auawcis, is. ; with .\inw< i.,, is fid. j 

London: i 

BLACKIE k SON, Limited, 30, Old Bailey, i 


NEW LIST. 


In largo demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen botrL 

price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations of Morland’8 Painting*. 

George Morland: Painter. 

London, 1763-1801. 

By RALPH RICHARDSON, F.R.S.E. 

"The fact* of the artist'* career arc graphically told, and th* 1 
cintiou of hi* work, which is illustrated by six excelled plaiis a 
judicious. The information in tho app-ndix is valuable as ne», id 
is certain tn bo prized by all lovers of art .”—Black nnd Whit*. 

“ Collectors and connoisseurs owe Mr. Richardson a debt of grxtiaft 
for his list* both of Morland's works and engravings after them. *1 
can cordially recommend his book b dh as giving on the whole a r-* 
and sane estimate of an erratic man of genius, and as ccotauum i 
great deal of curious and interesting information stoat bjgt-tic Eta 
nersand customs."— Westminster GatctU. 

“ Well written and exceedingly Interesting."— Echo. 

“ In the memoir Mr. Richardson is able to bring more light into Us 
picture than his predecessors hare done. Will be especially iwfalu 
Morland collectors. The i»ages of the v .flume abound iu an<t-i«u?.' 

Daily At ei. 

On antique paper, appropriately bound, price 5*. 

Fables and Fabulists— 

Ancient and Modern. 

By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, Author ol “ The HistoT 
of the Forest of Rosscnclale,” Ac. 

“A clever little study, containing not only useful note* on a’l th-* 
famous fabulists, but abounds In rare and happy instances. ’to 
whole philosophy of the apologue is examined, and Mr. Newhiffiiw* 
views on the subject are at once interesting and instructive " 

Black anti IFfc‘< 

“ Throughout tho work the author shows his close acqiuuntanc?»"-i 
a bye-path of literature too seldom trodden, but none the 1»* 
picturesque and eutenaioiog. A delightful anu scholarly sum?d» 
charming subject."— Manchester Courier. 

“A pleasant little book readable from title-page to flush. Tb* 
author has much delightful matter to communicate as tothechirulrt- 
istics of fables intersi>crsed with illustrative stories."—Ifomt»i?t«^’- 

“ Mr. Ncwhigging traverses much grouud iu little space. \'V 
many old friends in his pages and some whoso acquaintance tfct 
ordinary reader will be glad to make."—Tto Mail. 


) make."— The Mail. 


NEW HISTORY OF THE’ENGLISH NATION. 
Now ready, Volumo I., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

To bo completed in Throe Volume*. 

The Rise and Growth 
of the English Nation : 

With Special Reference to Epochs and Cri«*. h 
History of and for the People. By W. H. S. ACURtY, 
LL.D. 

“Carefully written, earnest, and well adapted to the requimroU 
of a general reader."— Scotsman. 

"The work, well based on authorities, is, in a clear au<l nerroe* 
style, ami every page is instinct with symjathy with the struggle an«i 
welfare of the people."— lUesfem Daily Time*. 

“ If anyone has a desiro to rend in a comprehensive and Inklnge®* 
m.iuucr how the England of to day has tocu formed, he cannot 
totter than consult this work."— SlamfotsI Mercury. 

“Clear, concise, instructive, aud deeply inteiestiag. A most pt°* 
mising and timely addition to the modern library of history. 

Leicester Daily Mercury. 

* A graphic and conscientious gift."— Western Morning Setc*. . 

“The main strength of the book lies in tho description of the **»< 
condition of the people."— ManchrMer Guardian. „ 

“ The work should take its place as a really popular history. 

__/’itWi«Aerj' (.Wi. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

Tastefully printed and bound iu cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

PoeillS. ]3y Louis H. Victory. 

“Compositions of high worth nnd lasting merit. The style moM® 
charmingly musical, aud the thought* breathed are In mauyinM*"- 
ingularly beautiful, pure, and original."— Englith Churchman. 

In crown Svo, price 5s. 

In Leisure Time. 

A Booklet of Verse. 

By WILLIAM S. MAVOR. 

“ Mr. Mavor has a true poetic gift.”— British 
“ Hi* lines are full of melody and sweetness ."—Bristol Men™- • 

“ Contains many gems ot thought.... A literary tr(JU> g t raU 

In crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 

Treasures of the Deep, 

and other Poems- 

By I ho lute ROBINSON ELLIOTT. 

“ Iii ' Treasures of (he Deep, aud other Poem*.’ one ihworcjs*“j _ 
poet of tin- I, ike School. Acquaintance with Wordsworth ! r min? i* 
ridge and Honthey gives one no distaste tor the simpler ytt •, 

quite n* heartMt, ihyni>'* «»f present-day suemsor. The B . 

< \ i.l< nMy a rich *( >rc of lake and fell iegeud and tradition • 
mand. —Lr. -.ri oijl l >uiy /V -st. 

I.onik-N: . 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 , Pateu-vostek Bo*-_ 
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SOME OF 

WARD & DOWNEY’S REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 

SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 

the LAST CENTURY. Sketches of Mary Molesworth (Countess of Bolvedcre), 
Eleanor Ambrose (“The Dangerous Papist”),the Gunnings (Maria, Countess of 
Coventry; Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton and of Argyll; Kitty Gunning, and 
Gunilda Gunning), Peg Woffington, Dorothea Monroe, the Three Montgomerys 
(Anne, Marchioness of Townshend ; Elizabeth, Lady Mountjoy ; and Barbara, Mrs. 
Boresford), Elizabeth La Touche (Countess of Lanesborough), Anne Luttrell (Duchess 
of Cumberland), theCoghlans of Ardo (Anne, Countess of Barrymore ; Eliza, Duchesse 
de Castries, &c.), Miss Farren (Countess of Derby), Ac. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. By the Author of “ Angelica Kauffmann : a Biography.” 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 

“ I well remember the interest and pleasure with which I read your Biography of the 
excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar enjoyment in the 
perusal of your • Irish Beauties.’ ” 

From a letter to the author written by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTITION. 

By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The New Republic,” Ac. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
buckram, Os. 

** A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own weapons.” 

Times. 

“ A remarkable work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”— St. James's Gazette. 
" Marked by that candour and clearness that usually characterise the author’s utterances 
on political and social topics .”—Homing Tost. 

LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late Hon. 

RODEN NOEL. Now ready. With Critical Introduction by Miss E. HICKEY, 
and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol., pott 4to, 10a. dd. 

HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 

Baron de MALORTIE, Author of *' ’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 
“ It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of contemporary per¬ 
sonages .”— Times. 

“A most entertaining and readable book ."—Spectator. 

TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in AUS- 

TRALIA. By II. A. WHITE, lato Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. Crown 
8vo, Cs. 

“ The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes in the old days of 
stockades are told gives them a force often lacking in the work of the romancer. The 
story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more effect .”—Daily Chronid*. 

EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. With 

Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 1 vol., buckram, crown 8vo, 6s. 

SANCAN the BARD: a Dramatic Poem. By 

E. J. ELLIS, Author of “ Fate in Arcadia.” With Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ There are many happy strokes of character, and of a delicate fancy.” -Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBBABIE8. 

By JOHN A. BRIDGES. 

MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. By 

JOHN A. BRIDGES, Author of “ Poets All,” “Idylls of a Lost Village,” Ac. Crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 

“ A bright, pleasant book—school sketches, hunting sketches, racing sketches...the work 
of a man who knows his subject .”—Daily Chronicle. 

By LILLIAS WASSERMANK. 

THE GODDESS of the DANDELIONS : a Novel. 

In 2 vols. By LILLIAS WAS8ERMANN, Author o£ " The Daffodils,” Ac. 10s. net, 
*' Well written—a very clever fiction stndy.”— Scotsman. 

“ Tho story is attractive.the tone and tendency are altogether sound.” 

Glasgow UeraUi. 

Three Novels at One Shilling each. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE—The Mystery of Cloomber 
By MRS. OLIPHANT.—Oliver’s Bride. 

ROBERTS—The Master of the 


By MORLEY 

SILVER SEA. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12, Yohk Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


A LIFE OF LORD RANDOLPH OHtTROHILL- 

RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL 


as a 


PRODUCT of his AGE. Being a Personal and Political Monograph. By T. H. 8. 
ESCOTT, M.A. In largo crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 0s., with Photogravure Portrait and 
Full Index, 432 pages. ... 

The HORNING POST says : ** A book which is certain to be very widely read.” 

BY J. E. MUDDOCK. 

FOR VALOUR. A Record of the Brave and 

Noble Deeds for which her Majesty has bestowed the Victoria Cross from its institu¬ 
tion to the present date, Compiled and Edited from the State Papers. In crown Svo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 8d. 

“ ' God For.aken ’ encounters a subject which will soon loom larger 
in current fiction.’ ’ 

GOD FORSAKEN: a Novel. By Frederic Breton. 

In cloth gilt 6s. 

“ Mr. Breton shows considerable originality and power. We can recommend its exami¬ 
nation to all those who care for a really thonghtful attempt to deal in fiction with an 
important problem of modern life.”— Glasgow Herald . 

A Fine Paper Edition of Z da’s masterpiece, with about 100 flue Wood Engrav¬ 
ings from Original Drawings by Thevanot, and an Etched Frontispiece. 

A LOVE EPISODE: a Novel. By Emile Zola. 

With a Preface by the Translator, ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. In large crown 8?o, 
richly gilt cloth, 6s. The Illustrations have been produced at a cost of over £700. 

A SIXTH EDITION ia now ready of 

CHILDREN of CIRCUMSTANCE. 

AUTHOR of “ A YELLOW ASTER.” In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Daring in thought, clever in execution, the authors new work is likely to attract as 
much attention as * A Yellow Aster.’ The study of Margaret Dering is altogether an 
original one.”— Morning Post. * 

“‘A Yellow Aster’ was one of the most brilliant of these new novels. ‘Childrenof 
Circumstances ’ is undoubtedly an advance on Iota’s first work.”— Literary World. 

A FAMILY of QUALITY. By the Author of 

“ On Heather Hills.” In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ The author possesses considerable descriptive power. The book is one that will be 
read with interest.”— Sheffield Independent. 

BY FRANCES E WILLARD. 

A WHEEL WITHIN a WHEEL: How I Learned 

to Ride the Bicycle. With some Reflections by tho Way. With Introduction by 
Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, and many Illustrations. In cloth and silver, 2s. 

“A Novel which People are Talking About.’’ 

INTO the HIGHWAYS and HEDGES. By F. F. 

MONTRESSOR. In cloth gilt, 0s. Fifth Edition. 

** During the last month or two everyone has been reading that powerful story, ‘ Into 
the Highways and Hodges.’ ”— British Weekly. 


By the 


FRANKFORT MOORE’S 

Each Volume in doth gilt, 63. 


NOVELS. 


THEY CALL IT LOVE. 
I FORBID the BANNS. 
A GRAY EYE OR SO. 
ONE FAIR DAUGHTER 
DAIREEN. 


Just ready. 
Eighth Edition. 
Eighth Edition. 
Fourth Edition. 
Second Edition. 


The EIGHTH THOUSAND is NOW READY of the 
same Author's “ THE SALE of a SOUL,’’ in cloth gilt, 
2s., in artistic paper, Is. (id., being the NEW VOLUME 
of the ZEIT-GEIST LIBRARY. 


By Mrs. 


A SECOND EDITION in the prees. 

THE STORY of URSULA. In 3 vols. 

HUGH BELL. ^ ^ 

“ One cannot bnt be struck by the literary grace of the narrative. Few people who 
have once begun these volumes will be inclined to put them down before they have read 
the very last chapter .”—Illustrated London News. 

ANNIE S. SWAN’S NBW BOOK. 

ELIZABETH GLEN, M.B. The Experiencss of 

a Lady Doctor. With FuU-page Illustrations by D. Murray Smith and R. Tod. Ia 
handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO , Pateknombb Bow. 
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OIO AUTHOR8.—A Writer of exceptional 

-L experience in Magazine and Newspaper contributing is OPEN 
to REVISE or CORRECT MSS. for PUBLICATION. Careful con- 
alder&tion given to all work submitted. —Address Paul Vargas, 
111, 8tamford Street, Old Tr&fford, Manchester. 

TO LITERARY MEN.—G. 8.CURRYER, 

-L Literary Agent, UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 


TYPE-WRITING. 


B rand, W.O. Private room 
Tr in slat ions. 


.. Effing! 
for dicti 


ation. Highest references. 


T0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

J- MEN in all parte, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratia The list 
includes private asylums, 4c.; schools also reoommended.— Address 
Mr. O. B. Stocrer, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “ A Medium of 
Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

L AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimate* 
free. Aooounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—AddreM Manaoxr, 
Roxburgh e Press, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

piVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS—JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
la the SCIENCE BRANCH, and in the ART BRANCH of the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM (18-25) 27th JUNE. 

The dates specified are the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particu¬ 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 


S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army, 4c., on 
definite Church principles. Foes: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey- 
men. £ 80 ); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. Hobson. M. A., Warden. 


PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EX AMI - 

_ NATION fer filling up about TWENTY-TWO VACANCIES 
on the Foundation will be held on the 10th SEPTEMBER NEXT— 
For information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington._ 


S T 


QOHOOL.—HOUSE in small town, one 

hour from London, suitable for school or pupils; 16 rooms and 
|ood garden. Rent £93.—Apply S. B., care of Osmond, 22, Ironmonger 

•ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S I. 

. THUR8DAY, JUNE 20th, at 4.30 P.M., the following Papers will 
be read :— 

1. “THE DIARY of a VISIT to ENGLAND, 1684-8, by LUPPOLD 
von WEDEL.” Edited by Dr. Gottfried von BOlow and 
Wilfred Powell. 

2> SOME NOTES on the MERCHANT GILD of SALOP at the 
BEGINNING of the THIRTEENTH CENTURY," by the 
Rev. Prof. W. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D. 

Hubert Hall, Director and Hon. Secretary. 
Museum of Practical Geology 
Jermyn Street, 8.W. 


OATALOGUE8 

ROREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

X? promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 87, Soho Sqdari. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

D TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

U, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOOTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

ABB 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
0ATAL0QUE8 post free on application. 

TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

*6, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

* and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 ud 2> Wat 23rd Street, Hew 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.. dedretooall the 
attention of tho READING PUBLIC to tha exoellent faolUUet 
presented by their Braneh House in London for filling, on the most 
fiTonrable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA' 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAL - 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

i.VX Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand—G. Lem.illikr, Libraire, 38, Rue de Ch&teaudun, Paris. 


TpEATURES of RELIGIOUS BELIEF: 

■i.' Common Features which Appear in all Forms of Religious 
Belief. By R. N. Cust, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

London : Luxac 4 Co, 46, Great Russell 8treet. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chin eery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed onDEPOSITB 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and told. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* small sums n 
deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

VOB TWO QUIMBAB TEE MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
roa nv a shillinos raa month. 

The BIRKBEOK A**"*g^*&*^^ 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


A DENS. Regent's Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sundays), 
from 9 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is-, on Mondays 6d., children 8d. 
Amongst the latest additions are a Giraffe, a pair of Brindled Gnus 
and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 


BEWARE of STRONG SOAPS 

FOR THE COMPLEXION, and 

ALWAYS USE VINOLIA. 


4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 8a. 6d. per Tablet. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & S. Gatti. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.0, THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND 
ME. Mr. William Terris*, and Miss Millward, Messrs. 
F. H. Mocklin, W. L. Abingdon, E. W. Gardiner, Charles 
Fulton, Richard Purdon, Julian Cross, G. W. Cockburn, 
AkermanMay; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, Mary Allestree, 
Marie Montrose. __ 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. William Greet. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON. 
Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pate man, Henry Wright, 
James Leverett, F. Vaughan, A. J. Evelyn, H. M. Wen* 
man; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 
Whiteford, Lily McIntyre, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yoh6. 


THEATRES. — continued. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 2.20 and 8.30, THE PRUDE'S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Cyril Maude, W. T. Lovell, Ernest Leicester. Arthur 
Playfair, and Edward Righton; Mesdamee Lena Ashwell, 
Ettie Williams, Alice Mansfield, and Fanny Brough. At 8, 
A MUSICAL SKETCH, by Mr. Meroer Adams. _ 

COURT THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Arthnr Chndleigh. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, VANITY FAIR. Messrs. 
Arthnr Cecil, Sngden, Wyes, Nye Chart, H. O. Claxey, 
Fawcett, Vane Tempest, Draycott, Sturge, W. Cheesman, 
F. Macdonnell, G. W. Anson; Misses Granville, Helena 
Dacre, Nancy Noel, Orford, Dillon, Bertram, and Mr*. 
John Wood. Preceded, at 7.46, b y A NEAR BRAVE, 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 

THIS EVENING, at8.25 punctually, THE HOME SECRE¬ 
TARY. Mr. Charles Wyndham, Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. 
Chas. Brookfield, Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. H. de Lange, Mr. 
D. 8. James, and Mr. Lewis Waller ; Miss Julia Neilaon, 
Miss Maude Millett, Miss Dolores Drummond, and Miss 

Mar y Moore .___ 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

Under the direction of Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Gran. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, LA DAME AUX CAME LIAS. 
Madame 8ARAH BERNHARDT and the entire Company, 
with all the Scenery, Dresses, and Accessories from the 
Theatre de la Renaissance, Pans. LA PRINCK88E 
LOINTAINB. MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS, at 8-30, _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Hestrs. 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jnn., 
Colin Coop, Cairns JameB, Willie Waroe, George Mndie, 
Robert Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Hisses Katie Sey¬ 
mour, Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria Davis, Sherman, Ward, 
Lee, Binden, and Ellaline Terries. ___ 

GARRICK THEATRE. 

Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson; Messrs. 
Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Came, Thome, Du Manrier; 
Mesdames Jeffreys, Ferrers, Halsey, Groves, and Olga 

Nethersole. ____ 

GLOBE THEATRE. 

Lessee, W. S. Penley, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY'S AUNT. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Tbomhury, and Reevee-Smitn; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane. At 

8, THE JOU R NEY'S EN D._ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Tree, Sole Leesee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, FEDORA. Mr. Tree, Mr. Not- 
combe Gould, Mr. Hallard, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Allan, Mr, 
Holman Clark, Mr. Herbert Rose, Mr. Thomas; Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft, Miss Hil d a Ba nbury, Mrs. Pat rick Campbell. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THE MERCHANT of VENICE ..June 17, 18,19, 20, and 21. 

FAUST.June 24, 26, and 28. 

LOUIS XI.Juno 27 and 28. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 
Mesdames Marie Tempest, Pattie Browne, K. Hodson, M. 
Studholme, Hamer, Cadis, Pounds, Gregory, Cannon, Fair¬ 
fax, Davis, Adams, Flopp, Neild, and Lettie Lind; Messrs. 
Hayden Coffin, Eric Lewis, Lawrence D’Orssy, Farren- 
Soutar, Maurice Farkoa, H. Wright, Porteous, Ellison, 
Dixon, W, Blakele y._ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthnr Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, E. Thome, Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Mesdames Alda Jenoure, Lettie 8oarle, 
Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, Adelaide Newton, Eva Ellerslie, 
Audrey Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftns. Preceded, at 
7.60, by A WOMAN’S CAPRICE. _ 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
PHILISTINES. Mr. George Alexander; Messrs. Herbert 
Waring, H. V. Esmond, H. H. Vincent, E. M. Robson, 
Ernest Hendrie, James Welch, A. Roys ton, Mark Faton; 
Lady Monokton, Miss Elliott Page, Miss Juliette Nesville. 
At 8.16, TOO HAPPY BY HALF. Miss E. Millard, 4c. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Oyly Carte. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, HANSEL AND GRETEL: 
Mesdames Jeanne Donate, Marie Elba, Julia Lennox, Edith 
Miller, Marie dn Bedat, Jessie Hudleston, and Mr. Charles 

Copland. Condnctor, Signor Arditi. _ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

TO-DAY, at 3 and 9, THE PASSPORT. Misses Fanny 
Coleman, Cicely Richards, Kate Tully, Grace Lane, and 
Gertrude Kingston; Messrs.Yorke Stephens, Alfred Mallby, 
Compton Coutts, John L. Maokay, Cecil Ramsey. R. Blunt, 
and George Giddens. At 8.16, A WOMAN’S NO. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Lessee, Mr. William Grossmith. 

TO-DAY at 3 and 9, THE LADIES’ IDOL (Last Night). 
Mr.Weedon Grossmith, Messrs.J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, 
8. Warden, F. Volne, T. Kingston, K. Douglas, A. Hel- 
more: Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Esnrf 
Beringer, K. SerjeantsOQ, A. Beet. At 8.15, HAL, THE 
HIGHWAYMAN. 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 

ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Saturday Review says : 44 You settle down with a grateful 
feeling of relief to the 4 New Review.* ** 


Just out, demy 8vo, 562 pages, cloth, price 15s. net. 

ALEX. DEL MAR’S HISTORY OF MONETARY 
SYSTEMS IN VARIOUS STATES. 

A Work upon which the Author has been engaged for many years, and whioh contains the latest and most elaborate 
collection of historical materials on this great subject. Price ISs. net. 


See JUNE NUMBER for 


The following List of Chapters affords some view of the immense soope of the Work 


RUDYABD KIPLING - The Song of the Banjo. 
R. L. STEVENSON \ „ , 

W. E. HENLEY - j MftC8lre - 
GILBERT PARKER ■ There was a Little City. 


Chaps. 1. India from the Earliest Times.—t. Ancient Persia.—8. Hebrew Moneys.—4 Anoient Greece.—8. Rome 
b.c. 389 to a.d. 1204. 6. The Sacred Character of Gold.— 7. Pounds, Shillings, and Penoe.— 8. Gothic Moneys.— 9. Moslem 
Moneys a.d. 822-1494.—10. Early English Moneys.— 11. Honeys of the Heptarchy.—12. Anglo-Norman Moneys.—13. Early 
Plantagenet Moneys.—14. Later Plantagenet Moneys.—15. The Coinage Prerogative.—16. Saxony and Scandinavia to 
Date.— 17. The Netherlands to Date.— 13. Germany to Date.— 10. Argentine Confederation to Date.— 20. Private Coinage. 

" The literature of monetary science and history is undoubtedly enriched by this able and exhaustive work." 

The Scotsman, 


London: William Hkiskmass, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchamm, E.O. 


LANGUAGES. 

r pHE Monthly Illustrated Journal, devoted 

to Phllologio Research and Practical Linguistics. Edited by 
H»rt ScuAErea. Greatly appreciated by authorities and general 
readers all the world over. Single copies, Sjd., post [free ; Subecrp* 
tion, 4a per annum; or at all Bookstalla 

Offices: 19, LmaATE Hill. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 8d. 

RANDOM STORIES, 

Chiefly Irish. 

By MAJOR H. 8. M'OLINTOCK. 

With Illustrations. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

Kent & Co., Limited. 

MOZARTS DON GIOVANNI. 

A Commentary by CHARLES GOUNOD. 

Sole and Authorised Translation, from the Third 
French Edition. 

By WINDEYER CLARK and J. T. HUTCHINSON. 
Crown 9vo, 144 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

Robert Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journal the 
following statement will afford some idea:— 

Current Topics.—Leading Articles—Recent 
Decisions—Cases op the Week—Cases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars—Solicitors’ Cases— 
Reviews—New Orders—General Correspon¬ 
dence—Courts—Parliament and Legislation— 


THREE CENTURIES OE NONCONFORMITY. 

Now Beady, huge crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 8a., poat free. 

I S T o JR ■'5T 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT 8. 8KEAT8. 

With a Continuation to 1891, by CHARLES S. MIALL, 

TIMES.—" Aa a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, It is no doubt 
certain to retain tta reputation.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Headers will find here in a clear and attractive form mnch information whioh cannet 
readily be found anywhere else.” _ 


London : ALEXANDER k SHEPHKARD, Publishers, 21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


At ail Booksellers. 

DIES IR2E. 

The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 

Fcap. 8vo, la. Sd. 

“ A little attempt to rouse love for humanity, and enlist help for 
human misery....The book should not be without effect. There is 
great vividness and feeling in it.”— Academy. 

•* A plea for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fall to produce a great effect Weekly Stas. 

“ The story is told in simple, beautiful language, and the thought 
tends to transform materialistic views of life ana eternity into ethical 
and spiritual oonoeptions of a high order .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ A prose poem .”—Scottish Oongregationalist, 

William Blackwood & Sow, Edinburgh and London. 


Kuril's 


Tlu Autotype Compy, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of ite process of high-claes 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museam, the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. For 
specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Majtaobr.. 

AUTO-GRAVURE. 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by F. Brangwyn, H. Draper, 
E. Douglas* Holman Hunt, F. Roe, Herbert 8chmnlz, Haigh 
Wood, Ac.; of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A.; Hon, 
Jno. Collier; Sir Geo. Reid, P.R.S.A. ; Holl, R.A.; Oulcss, 
R~A.; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, R.A.; also examples of Auto- 
Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects 
and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

gOOKSELLEBS, 
gOOK EXPORTERS, 

DOOK BINDERS, 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

ia remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works 
by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle. 


Appointments and Obituary—Societies and 
Institutions. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS' JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 

£212s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., poet-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Poet Office Orders payable to H. Vellebs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 


AND 


IBRARIANS. 


piNGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

^ AND SPANISH BOOKS 

rjVHE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 

jyjUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
gQ TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

241 BB0MPT0N R0AD > 8 - w -> and 

lO QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


Albums of refcrenco to the various Galleries are provided, 
arc easily looked over,and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, "AUTOTYPE: a Decorative 
and Educational Art,*’ per post to any address. 

I The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 180 pp., 
free, per post, for Sixpence. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

TIT ESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR 11ANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im« 
portant PlateB always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND ACO.supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants o 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views , Book Illustrations , 
A rtistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 



LIST. 


By the late Mr. LOOKEE-LAMPSON. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN OLD MAID'S LOVE." 


Now toady, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 


BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


Other Works by this popular Author may also be obtained 
at all Booksellers, price 0a. each, in nniform binding, as 
follows:— 


THE GREATER 
GLORY. 

GOD'S POOL. 


THE SIN of JOOST 
AVELINGH. 

AN OLD MAID’S 
LOVE. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
"MISUNDERSTOOD." 


Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

COLONEL NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR OF 

•* SEAFORTH,” " THROWN TOGETHER,” Ac. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 

IN ONE VOLUME. 


NOW BEADY. 

CHERRYFIELD HALL By 

F. H. BALFOUR (Ross George Dering), Author of 
“ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” Ac. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

** This is a brilliantly-told tale, the constructive ingenuity 
and literary excellence of which entitle the author to a place 
of honour in the foremost rank of contemporary English 

romancists.We cannot too cordially recommend this 

book to general and careful perusal .”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

TODDLE ISLAND: being the 

Diary of Lord Bottsford of England. In crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“ In the author of * Toddle Island * we find a Batirist of a 
Superior order. The startling diary of Lord Bottsford is, 
in one sense, anything but a pleasant book; for we are all 
• in it.* His types are many and mercilessly drawn, there 
will hardly be any among his readers who will not be 
forced to feel that of him the fable is narrated.”— World. 


JUST READY. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

WILDERSMOOR. By C. L 

ANTROBU8. 


THE NEW ISSUE OP 

THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


LONDON LYBIGS. 

By FREDERICK LOOKER. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Elzevir 8vo, 5*. 


THE THEORY of INFERENCE. 

By the Rev. H. HUGHES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“ Mr. Hughes always writes with clearness, great fair¬ 
ness and moderation, and not infrequently with much force 
of argument. Some of his criticisms on tne system of John 
Stuart Mill, especially those contained in the chapter on 
• Uniformity of Nature,’ are characterised by uncommon 
acuteness .”—Dublin Review. 


THE VITA NUOVA and its 

AUTHOR. By CHARLES STUART BOSWELL. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Boswell has executed his work skilfully.” 

Freeman*e Journal. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR DOWDEN. 

NEW STUDIES in LITERA- 

TURE. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Large post 8vo, 12s. 

“ No one can read these studies without being forced to 
think as he goes along; and though they are enjoyable for 
their own sake, they are admirably fitted to servo their 
main purpose, which is not to show off Prof. Dowden’s 
knowledge or brilliancy, but to lead readers to go to the 
men and the subjects for themselves.”— Glasgow Herald. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 

INTRODUCTION to the 

THEORY of SCIENCE and METAPHYSICS. By 
Dr. A. RIEHL, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Freiburg. Translated by Dr. A. FAIRBANKS, 
of Yale University. Post 8vo, 9s. 

" It handles with wide knowledge and luminous insight 
the problems which surround the general theory of science 
and metaphysics, as both are understood in the modern 

world, from the standpoint of the critical philosophy. 

The book is written with fearless independence of thought,, 
and its treatment of Darwinism in relation to the trans¬ 
cendental philosophy is of a kind to challenge the attention 
alike of students and metaphysicians.”— Speaker. 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR G. J. ROMANES. 

A CANDID EXAMINATION 

of THEISM. By "PHYSICUS.” Third Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7a. 6d. _ 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

NOW BEADY. 

ILLUSIONS: a Psychological 

Study. By JAMES SULLY. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

RECENT VERSE. 
POEMS and SONNETS. By 

JOHN 8WANWIOK DRENNAN. Crown 8vo, 3a. 0d. 
"A posthumous volumo, published by the writer’s children, 
containing versea human and reflective, not withont merit 
and melody.”— Times. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME, 

VERNER’S PRIDE 

(65th Thousand), 

Will be Ready on the 18th instant. 


STARLIGHT SONGS. By 

EVELYN THRELFALL. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

“ A book of verse by an Australian writer.” 

“ Display sufficient melody and fancy to prove that the 
muses are beginning to be worshipped not unworthily on 
tbe other side of the English-speaking world,”— Tima. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the Ss. 8d. 
Edition, price 2 b. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, price 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

PuUlahers in Ordinary to Ha H*J«rty the 4uMn. 


EVADNE, and OTHER POEMS. 

A Handful of Verse, Original and Translated. By 
FREDERIC WALTER FULLER. Fcap.8vo, 3 b. 6d. 

“A writer not unskilfnl, though sometimes a little 
rugged, in his rendering of classical themes and sundry 
more modern strains, including selections from the Hun¬ 
garian poet Petofl.”— Times. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, LONDON. 


MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOB OF 
“LOBNA BOONE.” 

FRINGILLA: 

SOME TALES IN VERSE. 

BY 

R. D. BLACKMORE. 

Cover Design and 11 FuU-page Illustrations, 
and Barden and numerous Vignettes and 
Initial Letters by Louis Fairfax-Muckley, 
with 3 by James W. R. Linton. 

Pott 4to, 10s. net. [Just out. 


DILEMMAS: 

STORIES AND STUDIES IN 
SENTIMENT. 

BY 

ERNEST DOWSON. 

(Uniform withMr. Wedmoro's “ Short Stories") 

Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Just out. 

ALONZO QUIXANO 

OTHERWISE 

DON QUIXOTE: 

A Dramatisation of the Novel of Cervantes, 
and especially of those parts which 
he left unwritten. 

BY 

G. E. MORRISON. 

Grown 8vo, Is. net. 

_ [Ready to-day. 

POEMS. 

BY 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 

WITH A TITLE DESIGN BY H. P. HOBNB 
Printed on Hand-made Paper at tbe 
Chiswick Press. 

Square post 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Just ready. 

“An air of solidity, combined with something also ot 
severity, is tho first impression one receives from the* 

pages..The poems are more massive than most lyrie* 

are; they aim at dignity, and attain it.Remarkably 

mature in its accomplishment, its reserve of strength) and 
its unfaltering style .”—Saturday Btviac. 

“ Full of delicate fancy, and display much lyrical gram 
and felicity.”—Timer. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, 
Vigo Street, W. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1895. 

No. 1206, Now Strut. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writer! of, rejected 
manuscript. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Literary History of the English People, from 
the Ongins to the Renaissance. By J. J. 
Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Those who are acquainted with M. Jusae- 
rand’s former contributions to English 
literary history will be prepared to give 
this volume a hearty weloome, and all the 
more because it is the first instalment of a 
larger work. Eaoh of the three volumes, 
however, is to make a complete whole in 
itself, “ the first telling the literary history 
of the English up to the Renaissance, the 
seoond up to the accession of King Pope, 
the last up to our own day.” Of the 
author’s studies for the first of these periods 
we have already seen some of the results in 
his English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages and his essay on Piers Plowman, while 
his English Novel t'» the Time of Shakspere 
has afforded an agreeable foretaste of the 
second volume of the work. It is always 
interesting, moreover, to read appreciations 
of English literature by French critics, even 
when, as has been often the case, they have 
come to their task with an insufficient equip¬ 
ment of knowledge and with insurmountable 
national prejudices. The literary tact and 
instinctive sense of balance and propor¬ 
tion which generally disting uish their criti¬ 
cisms are qualities too rare in English and 
in German work, and the very preju¬ 
dices tend to make us fed that what is 
duly appreciated has acquired in a certain 
sense the stamp of general currency. M. 
Jusserand, however, nas higher claims to 
be accepted as a critic of English literature 
than merely those of style. He has studied 
the history of the nation and of its literary 
development with the thoroughness of a 
specialist, and his researches have already 
lighted up several obscure corners, while 
at the same time he has a real familiarity 
with the language and the people, and a 
genuine love of nis subject. It is a happy 
arrangement, too, by which English editions 
of U. Jusserand’s works are published 
under the superintendence of the author 
and simultaneously with the French; and 
it may be noted that in London they are 
issued in a far more sumptuous style than 
in Paris. 

However, before abandoning ourselves to 
M. Jusserand’s guidance during the period 
of Origins, we feel impelled to ask one 
question. Does patriotism really require 
that M. Jusserand should be so markedly 
anti-Teutonic? Taine was not; but then 
Taine wrote before the Franco-German 
war, and that perhaps makes a differ¬ 
ence. M. Jusserand seems to have taken 
up a brief against the Germanio element 


in English literature and even in the 
English language; and between Celtic sur 
vivors in Britain and French conquerors 
from over sea, the English race itself has 
hardly space left to it in his pages to play 
any part at all in the national development. 
With reference to the first he says, “No 
wonder if the descendants of these in 
defatigable inventors are men with rich 
literatures,” while to the influence of the 
seoond he is disposed to attribute nearly 
all the oredit that remains for poetical 
imagination and literary aptitude: to it we 
owe, not only our Chaucer, but also our 
Shakspere and our Tennyson. What the 
author says of the English language and its 
vocabulary aptly illustrates his point of 
view. The vocabulary, he remarks, contains 
twice as many words drawn from Romance 
as from Germanic sources. 

“It is true that the proportion of words 
used in a page of ordinary English does 
not correspond to these figures. ... It 
is, nevertheless, to be observed: first, that 
the constitution of the vooabulary, with its 
majority of Franoo-Latin words, is an actual 
faot; then, that in a page of ordinary English 
the proportion of words having a Germanio 
origin is increased by the number of Anglo 
Saxon articles, conjunctions, and pronouns, 
words that are merely the servants of the 
others, and are, as they should be, more 
numerous than their masters.” 


Thus, the very fact which may fairly be 
accepted as proving the essentially Germanic 
constitution of the language is boldly 
turned in the opposite direction. M. Jus¬ 
serand ought to be above this kind of special 
sading. The truth is far better stated bp 
the critic whom he acknowledges as hu 
master, when he says of the Norman con¬ 
querors : 

“ Us ont beau importer leura mceurs et leurs 
poemes, faire entrer dans la langue un tiers de 
ses mots; oette langue rests touts germanique, 
de fonds et de substance. . . . Au bout de 
trois cents ans, oe sont les conquerants qui 
sont oonquis.” 

In literature H. Jusserand himself is per¬ 
fectly well aware that the influence of the 
Norman Conquest was chiefly indirect, and 
depended rather on the closer connexion 
which was established during the succeeding 
centuries between England and the Con¬ 
tinent, than on the actual transplantation of 
foreigners into England. Moreover, the 
best products of English literature in the 
fourteenth century were also the most dis¬ 
tinctively national. Much as Chaucer owed 
to foreign influences, French and Italian, 
his dramatic force and humour are all his 
own; and the only other contemporary poet 
who can be named by his side, the author 
of Piers Plowman, is the most essentially 
English, or, if M. Jusserand prefers the 
name, Anglo-Saxon, in his genius. 

Closely connected with this fault is one 
of the capital merits of the book. The 
author differs from many other writers on 
the subject in giving something like an 
adequate place to the literature which was 
written in Latin and in French. Instead 
of devoting his attention mainly to the 
meagre stream of poetry and prose written 
in Esglish, which flows underground, as it 
were, during the first three centuries after 
the Conquest, he recognises fully the tri¬ 


lingual character of the English nation at 
this period. “ The ages during whioh the 
national thought expressed itself in lan¬ 
guages which were not the national one ” 
are not allowed to remain blank, “ as if, for 
complete periods, the inhabitants of the 
island had ceased to think at all.” It may 
be a little startling to meet with Gaimar, 
Waco, and Benoit de Sainto-More in English 
literature, yet they were all subjects of the 
kings of England, all wrote on matters 
closely connected with English history, and 
their works, together with the Chanson de 
Roland, the Roman de Renart, and innumer¬ 
able French fabliaux and chansons, became 
naturalised on this side of the channel, and 
contributed to the formation of English 
literature. Still more justifiable is the plaoe 
assigned to the authors who wrote in Latin ; 
and William of Malmesbury, John of Satis, 
bury, and Joseph of Exeter (to whom M. 
Jusserand devoted particular attention in 
his student days) fall into their proper 
position by the side of the better known 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Walter Map. 

It is the fourteenth century, however, 
that M. Jusserand knows best: the period 
when the fusion of races and of languages 
is complete, and English literature again 
begins to express itself freely in the 
English language. When we come to the 
penod of Chaucer and of Langland the 
author is in full sympathy with his subject. 
Passing tightly over the earlier works of 
Chaucer, composed after French and Italian 
models, he does full justice to “the first 
great poem of renewed English literature,” 
namely, Troibw and Criseyde, in which the poet 
does indeed borrow and translate, but with 
such a master’s hand as to make the borrowed 
material his own, and to exhibit himself as 
another Chaucer, far more oompleto and 
powerful. Here M. Jusserand rightly sees 
a prophecy of the English novel and the 
English drama, “where tragic and comic 
are blended, where the heroic and the 
trivial go side by side, as in real life.” 
It is here, in faot, that Chaucer first dis¬ 
covers his genius, and from this work he 
passes quite naturally to the Canterbury Tales. 

It is needless to say that the author of 
English Wayfaring Life is well acquainted 
with the company that assembled at the 
Tabard, and that he appreciates Chauoer as 
the first great dramatist of modern Europe. 
M. Jusserand knows that the real merit and 
originality of the Canterbury Tales is not 
so much in the tales themselves as in the 
tellers of them, and that the true genius of 
the author appears most in those scenes 
of comedy, “ lively, quick, unexpected, 
amusing,” which follow each story, and in 
the masterly skill with which the descriptions 
of the Prologue are put into action, and the 
portraits are made to step out of their 
frames and come down into the highway. 
Indeed, so fully does M. Jusserand appre¬ 
ciate this as the pre-eminent merit, that he 
n»n hardly think that his author took the 
serious tales quite seriously. In the 
“ Knightes Tale ” we we to suppose that 
Chaucer purposely retained the faults of 
that particular sort of story—that is, of the 
tales of chivalry; Griselda is rendered 
tolerable only by the satirical envoy, and 
the “ Tale of Melibeus ” only by Jthe touch 
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of humour with which Chaucer modestly 
aaaigns to himself the dullest and most 
prosaic composition of the whole series. 

“ He allows his heroes to speak, bat he is not 
their dupe—in fact, he is so little their dupe that 
sometimes he can stand their talk no longer, 
and interrupts them or laughs at them to their 
very face.” 

He does, indeed, recall his company to 
gravity with a sermon as they approach the 
end of their pilgrimage; but that is only 
fitting, not less fitting than the ooarse tale 
of the miller, while he was still drunk with 
the ale of Southwark. 

The aooount of Gower is rather insufficient, 
and the merit of his narrative style, whioh 
is always direct and sometimes picturesque, 
is not duly appreciated. Also, it is some¬ 
what bold to suggest that there is no good 
evidence of a quarrel between Gower and 
Ohauoer. In the “ Man of Law’s Prologue ” 
two of Gower’s tales are set down as 
« abominations and about the same time, 
certainly not later than 1393, the lines in 
praise of Ohauoer disappear from the 
Confeuio Amantit. Langland, as might 
have been expected, is adequately dealt 
with by M. Jusserand. This section of his 
work is to a great extent a reproduction 
of his former book on the subject, and 
for the most part it is excellent; but 
in the aooount of Langland’s life there 
are some rather questionable assump¬ 
tions. The author still apparently be¬ 
lieves that Langland was born a bond- 
man, though the sole passage upon which 
that idea was founded certainly refers to 
spiritual and not to material bondage, and 
the lines in whioh he speaks of himself as a 
tonsured clerk and of the rule that such 
should be bora 

“ Of fmnklens and free men and of folk 
ywedded ” 

are almost conclusive against it. 

In dealing with the prose of this period 
the author’s method again reminds us that 
his book is not a history of English litera¬ 
ture, but a literary history of the nation. 
The rolls of Parliament, wnether in French 
or in English, are made to supply materials 
for his purpose, and the parliamentary 
speeches of the time (rafter hypothetical as 
specimens of vernacular eloquence) are set 
before us in a new light as instrumental in 
forming an English prose style. Wyclif, 
however, is the real Father of English Prose, 
“ now that Mandeville has dissolved in 
smoke,” and he is the third great figure of 
English literature in the fourteenth century. 
M. Jusserand, while asserting the enormous 
circulation of Wyclif’s Bible, yet seems 
disposed to attribute greater influence 
in the development of prose to his ser¬ 
mons and treatises. More interesting these 
may be, and possibly more varied in style; 
bnt for one copy of these in existence 
there must be ten of the Bible, and a 
student of the process by which the genius 
of the people grew into shape must surely 
find the latter the more important docu¬ 
ment. 

We have hardly space left to follow our 
author in his interesting chapter on the 
development of the drama from festival 
pageants and processions through Mysteries 
ana Moralities to the eve of fte Renaissance. 


The subject is one whioh lends itself happily 
to M. Jusaerand’s mode of treatment, and 
he is excellent in his account both of the 
stage appliances and of the stock characters 
and situations: the strutting and thunder¬ 
ing of Herod and Augustus, the domestic 
differences between Noah and his wife, 
the shocking language that passes between 
Joseph ana Mary, and the facility with 
which Mary Magdalen, virtuous and beauti¬ 
ful, yields to her first gallant. It is interesting 
to trace afterwards the attempts made by 
Protestant citizens of York or of Chester to 
convert their beloved plays to the new faith, 
and in spite of prohibition we see them still 
surviving by fte side of the Shaksperian 
drama. It is, indeed, hardly possible to 
exaggerate the importance of their in¬ 
fluence: “they had kept alive fte taste 
for stage plays, they left behind them 
authors, a public, and companies of 
players.” The Mysteries did not quite die 
out until fte drama of the Renaissance 
had almost reached its culminating point. 

In conclusion, we have to thank M. 
Jusserand for a moet interesting and read¬ 
able contribution to the history of English 
literature. One thing only will a little 
disappoint fte reader, and that is fte 
absence of those numerous illustrations, 
reproduced from MSS. and other souroes, 
which make fte English editions of his 
former books so much more attractive than 
the French. Here there is only one, and 
that we have seen before; but perhaps the 
author was afraid of interfering with the 
general view of so extensive a field by 
(gi ving an undue prominence to particular 

G. 0 . Macaulay. 


Memorials of St. James's Palace. By Edgar 
Sheppard, Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels 
Boyal. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

In spite of fte compiler’s industry, whioh 
is conspicuous upon every page, we have 
found this rafter a disappointing book. To 
a large extent it is a record rather of 
pageantry than of history, and one Boon 
wearies of fte recital of Court functions and 
State entertainments, of bills of fare and 
guests of high degree. Perhaps two cen¬ 
turies hence (when—as we are told— 
monarchy will have become a thing of fte 
past, and fte Palace will revert to its 
original uses) fte curious reader, as he dips 
into these volumes, will wonder how men 
and women endured the tedious ceremonies 
of a Lev6e or a Drawing Boom in order to 
kiss a sovereign’s hand. But, we may be 
sure, some substitute will be found for 
these things which minister to a natural 
craving for pomp and display that prevails 
as much at St. Giles’s as at St. James’s. 
And fte substitute, whatever it be, will 
not want its chronicler. 

With the external features of St. James’s 
Palace everybody is familiar. There is a 
certain pioturesqueness about fte entrance 
gateway, with its four octagon towers, 
which I s pa rt of fte structure erected by 
Henry Yul. from Holbein’s design; but 
fte rest of fte Palace is mean and dull—as 
dull as Court life under the Hanoverian 
i regime. No portion of fte present building 


is older than fte sixteenth century (although 
the site had been occupied from a much 
earlier date as a leper hospital); and the 
additions and alterations made by Charles 
I., Queen Anne, and the Georges, were 
neither in keeping with the original design 
nor with the dignity of a royal palace. 
Henry YIH. seems to have quickly tired of 
his new toy. Mr. Sheppard tells us that he 
seldom resided there after his second 
marriage; but as that event took place 
in January, 1533, and fte site had only 
been acquired by the king in the previous 
year, it is difficult to understand how 
It could have been occupied by him at all 
Whitehall was oertainly his favourite 
London residence; and it is worth noticing 
that Holbein’s gateway to that palaoe bore 
a very close resemblance to the entranoe of 
St. James’s. Queen Mary preferred St. 
James’s to Whitehall; and within its walls, 
where she had signed the surrender of 
Guisnes, she breathed her last. Here, too, 
Prince Henry, “fte youth of promise,” 
held his brilliant court for two yean 
of his short life; and here his brother, 
Charles fte First, spent his last days, and 
was carried across the park to suffer death 
at Whitehall. Most of his children wen 
bom at St. James’s, which afterwards 
became for three years the prison house of 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester and the 
Princess Elizabeth. After the Restoration 
it was frequently occupied by the Duke of 
York, who, with his second wife, Mary of 
Modena, held his court there with as much 
regularity as the king and queen held 
theirs at Whitehall. “ King Charles always 
said that the most loyal and virtuous of 
his oourtiers were to be found in his 
brother’s circle at St. James’s Palaoe.” 
Whitehall was burnt down in 1698, and 
William and Mary were thus compelled to 
remove to St. James’s for a while. It was 
the birthplace of the Princess Anne, and 
was her principal residence when she 
married. “In Queen Anne’s reign," says 
Mr. Sheppard, “ St. James’s Palaoe became 
fte scene, once again, of a most brilliant 
Court.” We are not accustomed to associate 
brilliance with “ good ” Queen Anne. Swift, 
perhaps, may have exaggerated fte dulness 
of her Levees, in which, he says, she would 
sit with a parcel of oourtiers about her, 
silently giving glances at them, and putting 
the end of her fan in her mouth because 
she had nothing to say. The reputation for 
dulness was well preserved by fte Georges, 
and it cannot be said that it was always 
the dulness. of resectability. “ Bow 
favourites” had their apartments in the 

I ialace, and this oiroumstance occasionally 
ed to friction. 

“ On the last journey which George L took to 
Hanover, after his departure from St. Jamesv. 
it is stated that Miss Brett ordered a door to be 
broken out of her apartments into the roy»* 
garden. Anne, the eldest of the prinoesses, 
offended at that freedom, and not choosing snob 
a companion in her walks, ordered the door to 
be walled up again. Miss Brett as impericoii? 
reversed the command. The king died sud¬ 
denly, and the empire of the new mistress 
vanished.” 

More serious altercations than these hats 
occurred within fte palaoe walls, the most 
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notable being that between George I. and 
hie eon, which ended in the latter being pat 
under arrest and ordered to leave the palace 
without provision being made lor ma re¬ 
ception elsewhere. 

George II., soon after his accession, came 
back to his old home, and was pleased to 
occupy it as much as any other house in 
England. But its attractions were in¬ 
sufficient to keep him there long. The 
following sarcastic advertisement was pasted 
in 1736 on the gate of St. James’s Palace 
during one of his Majesty’s visits abroad: 

“ Lost or strayed out of this house a man who 
has left a wife and six children in the parish. 
Whoever will give any tidings of him to the 
Churchwardens of St. James’s Parish, so as he 
may be got again, shall receive 4s. 6d. reward. 

“ N.B.—This reward will not he increased, 
nobody judging him to deserve a crown." 

With the reign of George III. St. James’s 
ceased to be a royal residence. The king 
preferred Buckingham House, or, as it was 
often called, the “ Queen’s House ’’; and the 
older palace was reserved for court functions, 
as is now the case. 

Although St. James’s cannot vie with 
Windsor or Hampton Court in the interest 
of its associations, its history was worth 
writing and is worth reading. Mr. Shep¬ 
pard has collected information from a very 
large number of sources, and the illustra¬ 
tions with which his volumes are embel¬ 
lished add greatly to their value and beauty. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


Lyric a. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 

(John Lime.) 

Upon reading Southey’s poem about “ The 
Spider,” Lamb wrote to him: 

"1 love this sort of poems, that open a new 
intercourse with the most despised of the 
animal and insect race. I think this vein may 
be further opened. Peter Pindar hath very 
prettily apostrophised a fly; Burns hath his 
mouse and his louse; Coleridge less successfully 
hath made overtures of intimacy to a jackass, 
therein only following, at unresembling dis¬ 
tance, Sterne and greater Cervantes. Besides 
these, I know of no other examples of breaking 
down the partition between us and our 'poor 
earth-born companions.’ ’’ 

And the “ gentle-hearted Charles ” proceeds 
to propose a series of such poems: “If 
old Quarles and Wither could live again, 
we would invite them into our firm. Burns 
hath done his part.” Lamb would have 
relished many things in the poems of Mr. 
Benson, who hath made successful overtures, 
in his earlier book, to a toad, a mole, a 
beetle, and who now presents us with 
similar pieces. His singular charm lies in 
the loving and lovable particularity with 
which he looks upon nature in its simpler 
and humbler aspects: he sings of his flowers 
and birds and other creatures with a quaint 
sincerity, a fresh and sweet morality, which 
are his own. Had he lived in days of 
“ emblem books,” he would have produced 
not the least ingenious of those artistic 
guides to proverbial and allegorical phil¬ 
osophy. Instead of that, he turns careful 
eyes and ears, he lends a disciplined mind, 
upon the world of life about him, finding 
“ a heaven in a wild flower,” and themes 


of curious contemplation in creatures of the 
hedge and pond, all incentives to serious 
and measured song. It is poetry of the 
inspired hour, the sudden happy moment, 
rather than poetry of a preconceived inten¬ 
tion : the work of one who has his gleams 
and intimations from some chance felicity 
of sight or sound, some visitant, unexpected 
mood. 

“ One day—it seemed like many other days, 

The high-roofed donds unbroken everywhere, 
The hedgei iiv elms, the dusty, weary ways, 
Blinked in the senseless glare— 

I laboured sadly through the appointed hours, 
Until at eve, in utter discontent. 

I drew a sudden rapturous breath of flowers, 

And forth alone I went. 

Listless £ wandered by the streamlet’s side; 

How surely, secretly, the water flowed! 

Slowly I entered—dull, dissatisfied— 

A thicket by the road. 

“ ' 0 weary earth and 0 unworthy cares,’ 

I sighed: the bed my silence round me crept, 
And stilled the troubled fanoy unawares 
I know not if I slept. 

“ Only I know that 
Where the tall 
There flashed acr 
The secret of the world." ... 

It is always some portion of that secret, for 
which the poet waits, which surprises his 
meditative moods with a swift elation or 
gift of strength: deaiderio decider ana, he is 
caught away of the spirit to “an ampler 
ether, a diviner air.” His languors and 
depressions and despondencies are not 
querulous and bitter, but the necessary 
accompaniment of every mind waiting and 
watching in the shadows of this world: of 
one not yet passed, in the words of Newman’s 
chosen epitaph, ex umbrit et imayinibus in 
veritatem. And the light that he catches 
from the “ meanest ” wayside weed or in¬ 
sect, each a standing miracle, suffuses itself 
over his best poems with a grave gaiety and 
a peaceful humour, which will please many 
readers greatly, but escape some. At times 
his moral music, intent upon its message, 
hardly knows when to have done. Mr. 
Benson has a somewhat distressing way 
of closing with a comparatively weak stanza 
after a fine conclusion has been already 
reached. Thus, in the lines upon the bee 
found dead upon the glacier, he points his 
moral to this effect: 

“ Nay, nay—it was too far, too high: 

Alas ! there is no turning back 
For him who dares the barren iky, 

Who falters in the heavenly track. 

“ The singer, nursed in homely joys— 

The lawn, the long sequestered lane— 
Hears in the air the distant none 
Of hurrying glory, restless gain. 

“ He might have sung of simple things, 

And charmed the listening circle round, 
But now in dizzy air he swings, 

And seeks in vain to touch the ground. 

“ The harp he might have swept is jarred, 

The dusty strings untuneful lie, . 

With all the merry music marred;— 

For him the silence, and the sky.” 

Surely, that were a satisfying close, imagina¬ 
tive and austere; but the poet continues; 

“ If not content to reign below, 

There is no throne for him above; 

Oh! is it well to try to know 
How high is teuth, how blind is lore f ” 

The only other possible failing is a fondness 
for echoes of outer poets: a thing often, as | 


; as I lay outworn, 

flag his pointed blade unfurled, 

oss me, of the silence born. 


in Virgil or Tennyson, very delightful, but 
often disastrous. So, after Tennyson has 
sung 

“ Hold thou the good: define it well: 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell," 

it is surely superfluous and indiscreet in 
Mr. Benson to tell us that i 

“ When faith and virtue falter, truth 
Is handmaid to the hags of night.” 

And sometimes his rhythmical movement is 
too closely suggestive of greater work: 

“ So gazed the hosts of God, 

When that grim prophet stumbled from the place 
Of darkness, to the serried tents below; ” 

Excellent lines, but charged with memories 
of lines “ that are more excellent.” 

Apart from these seeming blemishes, Mr. 
Benson’s poems are upon a well kept plane of 
distinction and personal excellence. He is 
at his best when he draws out and dwells 
upon the touching elements in despised, or 
lonely, or suffering things, members of 
“ the whole creation groaning and travail¬ 
ing together,” but with unnoticed pains, 
and obscure trials, and little sadnesses. 
Creatures preying blithely upon their fellows, 
sorrows of childhood, the sacred mystery and 
loneliness of death, these he sings in a tone 
of reverent and wondering regret, as in his 
sonnet upon the woundedbird: 

“ The merry sportsmen tramped contented home, 
He heard their happy laughter die away 
Across the stubble by the covert side 
His merry comrades called at eventide; 

They breathed the fragrant air, alert and gay, 
And he was sad because his hour was come." 

And there are verses, which may well be 
read with the wonderful Ionica, that best 
tribute to publio school life, to youth and 
work and play in ancient places, as an elder 
sees them: such verses as “ In the Field,” 
“ After Construing,” “ At Lock-Up.” 

Indeed, the whole book has a certain 
charm, as the product of a life sheltered 
among academic and cloistral ways, with 
visits to the heart of Nature for its variation: 
it blends ouriously the mood of one busied 
with things of thought, traditional and 
daily, and of one whose other self lives in 
the fields and woods, questioning them and 
their inhabitants, yet not without a central 
faith to unite and to invigorate his specula¬ 
tions. An impressive temperament and 
personality so reveal themselves, though 
with reticence and dignity, making a true 
music out of their. circumstances. Thofle 
circumstances are sober and serene, apart 
from the external tumults of a more active 
and uncertain life; but the internal moods 
of one “ finely touched ” are always of 
value, however limited and monotonous be 
the themes and things that prompt them. 
After all, it is just these well-mastered and 
familiar themes and things that are worth 
communicating to the world, in what Mr. 
Benson calls “A Canticle of Common 
Things,” the Te Leum of a quiet and an 
orderly experience, that has found its won¬ 
derland and its dreamland among “Common 
Things,” of which none is common nor 
unclean. 

Lionel Johnson. 
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Natural Right*. A Criticism of some 

Political and Ethical Conceptions. By 

D. G. Bitohie. (Sonnenschein.) 

In this volume Prof. Bitohie has given 
an able sketch and criticism of a famous 
theory, which is no less interesting philo¬ 
sophically than important in its historical 
results. The idea that mankind are en¬ 
dowed with natural and inalienable rights 
is affirmed, as every one knows, in the 
preamble of the American Declaration of 
Independence, and, as our author says, may 
still be considered as forming “ part of the 
national creed ” in the United States. The 
great influence the same conception had in 
determining the course of the French Devolu¬ 
tion is equally notorious; and in one form 
or another the theory is still widely held 
at the present day, sometimes in quarters 
where its original advocates would have 
been much surprised to meet with it. Prof. 
Bitchie shows how opposite schools have 
deduced their conclusions from the same 
starting-point. 

“The theory of natural rights is used by 
Anarchists to oondemn the existing inequalities 
of social conditions, and by Conservatives to 
check attempts on the part of governments to 
remedy these inequalities. The first of these 
modes of application may indeed seem the most 
logical outoome of a theory whose essenoe lies 
in protest and negation; but the seoond is, at 
the present day, quite as common. Protestant¬ 
isms orystalise into dogmatisms; and the theory 
of the revolutionist becomes the watchword of 
the Conservative and of the reactionary. The 
English Devolution of 1688 and the American 
Devolution of 1776 were carried out in defence 
of the rights of ‘ liberty and property.’ 
The ‘ Liberty and Property Defence League ’ 
of our own days regards itself as a bulwark 
against revolutionary legislation. . . . People 
are in the habit of building the sepulchres of 
the prophets their fathers stoned; and although, 
so far as I know, Tom Paine has not yet been 
made a saint by the Knights and Dames of the 
Primrose League, the spirit of the ‘ rebellious 
stay-maker,’ if ever it frequents the meetings 
of that highly respectable organisation, may 
have felt a grim delight in hearing the ‘ Bights 
of Man ’ preached by a Tory Lora Chancellor.” 

Prof. Bitohie writes decidedly as an 
opponent of the theory with which his 
book is concerned; but all must admit his 
fairness in stating the views which he re¬ 
jects, and even those who do not regard the 
idea of natural righto as altogether baseless 
will acknowledge that he has done a useful 
work in exposing the vagueness and crudity 
with which it has too often been set forth. 
He has, further, treated the subject in a 
very interesting maimer. Far from being 
dry and scholastic, his style is lively ana 
vigorous, and the points at issue are often 
exemplified by simple practical illustrations. 
The claim wmoh tne author makes in his 
preface to have steered clear of any one¬ 
sided partisanship is fully justified, as also 
is the lollo wing affirmation: 

“Conservative, Liberal, Badioal, Socialist may 
each, amid much to dissent from, fiad some¬ 
thing with whioh he may agree; and I think 
this ought to be so, for eaoh of them represents 
some aspect of political truth neglected by the 
others.” 

Prof, B i t o h ie begins with an historical 
review of “ the Idea of Nature in Law and 
Politics.” He traoes back the conception to 


the Homan theory of the Ux natural*. He 
touches lightly on the question whether the 
jut natural* is to be regarded as identical 
with the jut gentium, which he says he must 
leave to competent students of the Civil Law. 
This course was, perhaps, wise in a case 
where not only modern scholars but the 
original authorities themselves are divided. 
There is no doubt that Ulpian clearly dis¬ 
tinguishes the two, regarding the>w gentium 
as the common element in the customary 
law of various communities, and the jut 
natural* ba & law common to men and animals. 
Gains, on the other hand, appeamto use the 
two expressions as synonymous. As to which 
more faithfully represents the general 
opinion of Boman jurists, there may be 
some controversy. Sir Henry Maine, per¬ 
haps the greatest English authority on 
Boman law, pronounces decidedly in favour 
of Gaius, and regards Ulpian’s view as 
simply an instance of the propensity to dis¬ 
tinguish characteristic of a lawyer. Others, 
however, like Prof. Muirhead, while ad¬ 
mitting that Ulpian’s notion about animals 
is peculiar to himself, think that the notion 
of a jut natural*, as distinct from the jut 
gentium, is to be found in other jurists, and 
that it is Gains who is singular in identifying 
the two. 

After tracing the idea of natural law 
through the Middle Ages, Prof. Bitchie 
devotes a chapter to a careful analysis of 
the philosophical system of Bousseau. He 
shows that there is muoh exaggeration in 
the popular view of this writers doctrines, 
especially as regards his supposed antagon¬ 
ism to civilisation: 

“The evils incident to the civil state are 
admitted; but that only in the civil state can 
man rise above the animal is recognised by 
Bousseau as fully as by Aristotle. No great 
writer perhaps has suffered more than Bousseau 
from having his views judged by his weakest 
writings. The Control Social is a book much 
more talked about than read, and the prevalent 
opinion about Bonsseau’s social theories is 
derived from the paradoxes of his early prize 
essays.” 

In this portion of his work our author is 
led to investigate the elements which enter 
into the idea of civilisation; a term whioh, 
as he perceives, is one very hard to define 
with precision. 

“ Civilisation is a vague term, and to different 
persons it suggests different ideas. To some 
people it suggests railways and telegraphs; to 
some it suggests bustling streets, showy shop- 
windows, boulevards, caffes, theatres; to some 
it suggests chimney-pot hats and black coats; 
to some it means Christian churches, parlia¬ 
ments, and polioemen; to some it means 
mainly art, science, and literature; to our 
modem cynics or Bouaseauists, to those whose 
prophets are Thoreau and Walt Whitman, it is 
a disease whioh needs to be cured by ‘ a return 
to nature.’ ” 

A certain sohool of modem anthropologists 
have endeavoured to assign a fixed technical 
sense to the word. They have attempted a 
minute classification of the degrees of human 
progress, making the three main divisions 
to be savageiy, barbarism, and civilisation; 
and sub-dividing each into an upper, 
middle, and lower stage. The essential 
characteristics of civilisation are held to 
bo a knowledge of the use of iron and 


of alphabetical writing; and according to 
this system several nations to whom the 
designation is generally applied are regarded 
as having no claim to it. Thus, the ancient 
M exi cans and Peruvians are considered as 
being only in the middle stage of barbarism. 
It is doubtful, however, whether it is alto- 
ether practicable, even if it were clearly 
esirable, to fix, by a hard and fast line, the 
meaning of a word in constant popular use. 

Prof. Bitchie approaches the subject 
from a somewhat different standpoint. 
He enumerates the principal constituents 
of civilisation as being: (1) Control over 
the forces of nature. (2) The power of 
transmitting experience. (3) The faculty of 
art. (4) The formation of political society. 
This definition is certainly a very com¬ 
prehensive one; and if rigidly applied would 
exclude many communities from the list of 
civilised nations to whom most of us would 
assign a place there, especially if, as the 
author appears to do, we so explain his 
fourth requirement as to make it include 

“ the habit of free government—i.e., of living 
under institutions which are not looked on as 
some alien authority imposed from without, or 
existing merely because they have existed in 
the past, but which in some considerable degree 
correspond to the saner and soberer sentiments 
of the more socially-minded and orderly mem¬ 
bers of the community.” 

The basis of Prof. Bitchie’s ethical theory 
is contained in his chapter, “ What deter¬ 
mines Bights?” Bis view is essentially 
that which he describes as “ Evolutionist 
Utilitarianism,” and the standard whioh he 
applies is, in the main, that of social utility; 

“The eighteenth century thinkers looked on 
society as made by individuals joining together 
in order to secure their pre-existing natural 
rights. We, unless we remain uninfluenced by 
the more scientific conceptions of human society 
now possible to us, see that natural rights, 
those rights whioh might to he recognised, must 
be judged entirely from the point of view of 
society. We must return to the method of 
Plato : in order to know what is really just, we 
must call up a vision of an ideal society. That 
is the true value of Utopias: they are rough 
attempts to see how our ideas of justice look 
when writ large in a picture of reconstituted 
society. Society, as we are always being re¬ 
minded, has, indeed, no existence exoept as a 
society of individuals; but the individuals as 
human beings with rights and duties, and not 
as mere animals, can only be understood in 
reference to a society.” 

This seems a rather sweeping principle, 
which would leave the individual in the 
last resort with no rights whatever against 
the community; but there is not much fault 
to be found with the way in which it is 
practically applied by our author. 

The second portion of the volume is 
devoted to a consideration in detail of 
“ Particular Natural Bights,” taking the 
list of those “ claimed in the American and 
French Declarations.” We have first of all 
an examination of “ the right of life,” and 
in succeeding chapters of the rights of 
liberty, equality, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The point whioh is discussed 
at most length is the subject of liberty of 
thought and toleration; and this forms one 
of the most interesting and valuable sections 
of the book. 
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In this connexion, Prof. Ritchie rightly 
calls attention to the measures for sup¬ 
pressing Mormonism in the United States, 
and the sympathy with which they haye 
been regarded generally as “ a measure of 
the extent to which people really believe in 
religions liberty.” 

“Certainly the grounds on which some of 
the Acts of Congress against polygamy have 
been vindicated by the Supreme Court would 
justify persecution to almost any extent. Such 
language as the following from such a quarter 
is certainly amazing: ‘Thepunitive power of 
Government for acts reoognised by the general 
consent of the Christian world in modem times 
as proper matters for prohibitory legislation, 
cannot be suspended in order that the tenets of 
a religions sect encouraging crime may be 
carried out without hindrance.’ ” 

As Prof. Ritchie says, this appeal to the 
general consent of the Christian world 
might have been “made by any of the 
persecuting governments of earlier days.” 
In fact, 

“the American Supreme Court are using the 
very arguments which Lord Burleigh or Arch¬ 
bishop Laud might have used. Tou make 
saying mass or attend!;,-' a conventicle a crime, 
and then you say, ‘ No one’s religion shall 
exouse him committing a crime against the law 
of the land.’ The method is simple; but is this 
‘ religious liberty.* ” 

The laying down of such principles appears 
all the more gratuitous, as it would nave 
been perfectly possible, as our author shows, 
“ to fight polygamy on the principles which 
regulate modemlegislation in most European 
countries ” without assailing religious belief 
in any way. 

If there is any point for criticism in Prof. 
Ritchie’s reasonings, it is to be found in his 
treatment of “ the use of force by civilised 
over barbarous or savage peoples.” He 
seems too ready to vinmeate such oonduot 
on utilitarian grounds; and he lays down a 
dangerous principle when he says: 

“It is good government that alone legitimises 
conquest; but it does legitimise it in the minds 
of those who are prepared to think out questions 
of right and wrong in the light of actual 
human experience and not of arbitrary and 
a priori principles or prejudices.” 

Are we to conclude, then, that wars of con¬ 
quest are always justifiable whenever the 
conquering power is likely to give a better 
government to the oonquered people? If 
so, a plausible case might be made out for 
some very high-handed aggressions, as they 
have always been regarded. Napoleon’s 
interference in Spain might be defended on 
this plea; and so might the unscrupulous 
war of aggression waged by the United 
States upon Mexico, so emphatically con¬ 
demned by all the best elements in American 

S ' lion then and since. And certainly by 
rule Edward I. was abundantly 
justified in his attempt to conquer Sootland, 
as he oould allege at least plausible legal 
claims of ancient standing in addition to 
the certain fact that he could give the 
oountry a much better government than it 
ever enjoyed under its native rulers. Prof. 
Ritchie will hardly find this doctrine accept¬ 
able at St. Andrews. 

R. Seyhoub Long. 


NSW NOVELS* 

The Drift of Fate. By Dora Russell. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

An Arranged Marriage. By Dorothea 
Gerard. (Longmans.) 

Matter and Man. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Translated by A. Hulme Beaman. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

The Zeit-Oeitt. By L. Dougall. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

A Torquay Marriage. By G. Rayleigh 
Vicars and Edith Vicars. (Tower Pub¬ 
lishing Co.) 

Almayer’s Folly: a Story of an Eastern 
River. By Joseph Conrad. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

When the Heart it Young. By Alice Maud 
Meadows. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Women't Tragedies. By H. D. Lowry. 
(John Lane.) 

Miss Doea Russell, while writing The 
Drift of Fate , must either have changed her 
intentions or forgotten them. That a young 
and attractive girl should marry a middle- 
aged and rather repulsive man in order to 
save her father from ruin is something to 
which—in fiction at any rate—we are quite 
accustomed. Prior to her marriage, how¬ 
ever, she did something which is by no 
means a necessary part of the usual pro¬ 
gramme : 

“She went out alone the second day she was 
in Edinburgh and proceeded to a large cutler’s 
shop, and asked to be shown some long sharp 
knives. She selected and paid for the sharpest 
she could find, and then ordered a morooco case 
to be made for it. But she wqpld not have 
the knife sent to her address. ‘ I will oall for 
it when the case is ready,’ she said ; and she 
did this, and then carried it to the hotel where 
they were staying.” 

Of course the youngest and most thought¬ 
less novel-reader knows that this means, 
or ought to mean—a good soul-satisfying 
murder about the end of the first volume; 
but what is our surprise and bewilderment 
to discover that this long sharp knife, pur¬ 
chased and encased with so much pomp 
and ceremony, is never heard of again. 
This is a violation of all the rules of 
sensational novel-writing. If knives are 
to be treated in this reckless way, no 
innovation will startle us: we may even 
come to good law and flawless English. 
Elsewhere Miss Russell displays more con¬ 
formity to the conventions. Mrs. Mont¬ 
gomery does not stab her husband, but 
simply leaves him on the evening of her 
marriage, attired in masculine costume, 
procured beforehand for that purpose. 
How and when the forsaken man finds bis 
missing wife, and what happens to her in 
the meantime, may be read, by those who 
desire the knowledge, in The Drift of Fate ; 
but lejeu ne vaut pat la chandelle. 

An Arranged Marriage is slighter in 
substance than some of its predecessors, 
but its workmanship is very charming, 
though hardly flawless. The plot of the 
millionaire, Brand, and the indigent 
Principessa to marry the young pnnee 
and the beautiful Annie is moving on so 
smoothly to the desired end, that the con¬ 


ventional requirements of narrative demand 
the introduction of some obstacle; but the 
fascinating Teresina Bazzanella comes into 
the story rather too obviously to serve this 
purpose. She has too much the air of a 
dea ex maohina, and the oar creaks as 
she makes her descent. Thus the episode 
in which she plays the principal part becomes 
unreal and unconvincing, and the oentre of 
gravity in an otherwise well-poised story is 
disturbed. But the Principessa is excellent. 
She has the pioturesque daintiness of a 
Dresden figure and something of its im¬ 
mobility, but in every page she is alive<: 
she is at once deoorative and something 
more. Though An Arranged Marriage does 
not represent the kind of work into which 
Mrs. Gerard can throw all her power, it pro¬ 
vides very pleasant reading. 

A sudden prompting to the sin that may 
lose a soul, we call a temptation: we have 
no word for the sudden prompting to the 
good by which a soul may be saved, and the 
missing word is the only designation for the 
motive of Count Tolstoi’s Matter and Man. 
There are 125 pages in the book; but one 
can see that it has been written for the sake 
of the last thirteen, in which the worldly, 
selfish, grasping Vassili Andrei teh hears and 
obeys the call to give his life that he may 
save the life of his peasant servant Nikita. 
Up to page 111 the story is simple: a good 
though not specially arresting example of 
that pre-Raphaelite treatment of rural 
Russian life which gives to Count Tolstoi’s 
fiction its peculiar qualify of impressive 
vividness; but this situation provides for 
the book a special raison d’etre. Intensely 
interesting as it is, its interest is spiritual 
rather than intellectual or literary: (he only 
literary question is whether the author 
enables us to realise the process of what 
devout people would call the “ conversion ” 
of Andreitoh. The present writer would be 
disposed to answer it in the affirmative; but 
really the answer depends very much upon 
idiosyncrasy of spiritual sensation, of which 
—as of what is ordinarily called taste—we 
have to say non est disputandvm. These 
concluding pages are certainly a very inter¬ 
esting statement of the kind of problem 
with which Browning loved to grapple, and 
the book as a whole certainly deserved a 
more satisfactory translation than it here 
receives. As a generally faithful render¬ 
ing of the original, it may be all that 
could be desired, but of this few of us 
are able to judge. It is the awkward¬ 
ness of its English, as English, that 
provides material for reproach. “After 
this Yassili could not only not sleep, but 
could not rest easy,” is about as bad a sen¬ 
tence as could well be written. Nothing 
oould be more slipshod than its tangled 
negatives and its concluding adjective used 
improperly as an adverb; and the following 
sentence (p. 92) is almost equally faulty. 

The Zeit- Oeitt —why so named it is rather 
difficult to say—is another book the interest 
of which is ethical or spiritual rather than 
purely literary. As a narrative organism it 
is certainly inferior to Beggars All, and the 
method of harking back from an introduc¬ 
tory chapter ana then working up to it 
again is not one that any reader will com- 
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mend. But as the story of a soul’s rise 
from a lower to a higher place, accomplished, 
not as in Oonnt Tolstoi’s book, by a sadden 

S ring, bat by a long and painful climb, 
e book will prove full of fasoination for 
those to whom this kind of theme makes 
any appeal. Of course there are many 
who contend that fiction is not the field 
for discussing the mystery of evil, or 
indeed for discussing anything. If they 
are wholly and unreservedly right, The 
Zeit-Qeist stands condemned; but many 
will feel that its condemnation involves a 
dangerous criticism of the theory. Toyner’s 
acted life is a creative rendering of his 
spoken conception of it; and true creation 
is surely art. 

There is a kind of smartness whioh is 
really duller than ordinary unpretentious 
dullness, and we have a great deal too 
much of it in A Torquay Marriage. It is a 
book which seems to aim at the vague 
quality or combination of qualities known 
as “ modernity and it achieves its aim by 
a rambling disconnected story and a number 
of wearisome conversations, in which the 
interlocutors make contributions to what 
may be called “ society philosophy.” The 
collaborating authors are evidently well- 
read and clever people, but notwithstanding 
their reading and their cleverness A Torquay 
Marriage is curiously deficient in both 
interest and charm. The only chapters 
which in any degree hold the attention are 
those devoted to the convict life of that quite 
impossible swindler, Mr. Golsterworth; and 
unfortunately it looks as if the man had 
been dragged into the book for the sake of 
these chapters. On the whole, the story 
gives one the impression of having been built 
without any preliminary ground-plan; and 
this is always a hazardous proceeding, 
specially for inexperienced writers. 

The Asiatic Archipelago is an unfamiliar 
background for romance; but its very novelty 

f ives it a certain attractiveness, and Mr. 

oseph Conrad has the art of laying on just 
sufficient local colour to make his work 
attractive, without adding those final touches 
—often so tempting to an expert—which 
are apt to make an artistic work unin¬ 
telligible to “ the general.” Almayer's 
Folly is not a book whioh it is easy to 
appraise with confidence, because it is so 
much more of a promise than of a perform¬ 
ance, and it is difficult even to say what the 
promise amounts to. It certainly cannot 
be declared an unqualified success. Its 
faults are as thick as blackberries in 
autumn, but many of them are plainly 
faults of inexperience rather than of 
incapacity, and are, therefore, not worth 
emphasising. The only weakness which 
may really be significant is a certain in¬ 
distinctness of portraiture. Almayer, the 
disappointed, broken - down European— 
alone among the wily, half-savage Malays 
—is certainly distinct enough, and is not 
wanting in sombre impressiveness; but 
some of the other characters are terribly 
deficient in outline. Still, the book somehow 
leaves an impression of grasp and power. 

When the Heart ie Young is a title which 
suggests an innoouous and sentimental 
story; and experience verifies the critical 


intuition, for the epithets just used are the 
very epithets whicin most fitly characterise 
Miss Meadows’s book. The novel is ap¬ 
parently intended for the consumption of 
the young person, to whom literature of a 
‘ ‘ yellow-bookish ’’character is forbidden, and 
the morals of that much considered person 
are quite safe, whatever may be said for 
her literary taste. There is some mild love- 
making, and the story—which is told in 
that detestable present tense—ambles on 
agreeably enougn; but it is not a book 
about which much can be said to profit. 

There is, however, a good deal to be 
said, only unfortunately there is little space 
in which to say it, about the short stories 
whioh Mr. Lowry brings together under the 

g eneral title, Women's Tragedies. There are 
iose who believe that the day of the short 
story will be but a brief one—that the taste 
for tragedy and comedy in miniature is but 
a fashionable craze which will share the 
fate of all other members of its tribe. 
This may be so; but a few writers with 
Mr. Lowry’s intensity of vision and power 
of rendering would certainly avert the 
catastrophe for many a month or year. Of 
that best and finest kind of imaginative 
realism which presents not only the objeot, 
but its surrounding atmosphere, there have 
of late years been few more arresting and 
impressive examples than these tales of 
lowly Cornish life. Sometimes—as in two or 
three of the stories which deal with local 
superstitions—there is in the motive itself 
an element of glamour, which only needs to 
be utilised with the fine art whioh makes 
itself manifest in “ The Wise Women ” and 
“ The Sisters.” More generally, however, 
Mr. Lowry owes little or nothing to his 
theme, but the theme owes everything or 
almost everything to him. The girl who 
marries a drunkard because his mother 
implores her to save him, the school-boy 
who suddenly learns that his hasty blow 
has sent his much-loved little sister to her 
grave, the prodigal son who returns to his 
native village with the painted face of a 
circus down, and from his stilts looks into 
the bedroom window where she who has 
waited for him so long is drawing her latest 
breath, provide material the very simplicity 
of which is suggestive to the artist who is 
of imagination aU compact, but to others it 
would be all but useless. If the plea of 
“Ian Maolaren” for local fiction needed 
re-enforcement, that re-enforcement would 
be found in such a book as this of Mr. 
Lowry’s. In no conditions could his fine 
talent be ineffective, but one feels how 
admirably it is supported by his intimate 
knowledge of life coloured by a special 
environment. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The Great Dominion. Studies of Canada. 
By George B. Parkin. (Macmillans.} The 
greater part of the matter in Mr. Parkin’s book 
appeared during the past year in a series of 
letters to the Times. Those letters were the 
result of a visit to the Dominion in the autumn 
and winter of 1892-3. A later visit made last 
summer has enabled him to make many 
additions, and to correct some errors. Mr. 
Parkin’s letters were so good that we are glad 


to have them in a more permanent form. They 
provide a great amount of valuable informa¬ 
tion, and the result of his travels and inquiries 
seems to justify his admiration for the Great 
Dominion, and his confidence in its future. 
The enormous extent of tire Dominion is 
impressed on us by the statement that the 
single Canadian province of Ontario is as large 
as the six New England States, together with 
New Tork, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Our 
author does not recommend English gentlemen 
to try farming in the North-West: experience 
is against them; they have not generally been 
successful. Pablic schools, in his opinion, do 
not develop qualities which make a good 
farmer. 

“Public school life,” he says, “creates a very 
strong desire to mingle sport with work, and often 
the prominence, on the whole, is given to sport. 
Conditions in the North-West will not at present 
admit of thus mingling employments. It is the 
persistent worker who succeeds there.” 

Very possibly this observation is of much wider 
application than to farming in the North-West 
provinces of British North America. Of course, 
the men who are the baok-bone of British 
rural life, whom we can least spare, are 
those most oertain of success. But gentlemen 
of small fixed incomes of from £200 to £400 a 
year, fond of oountry life, and with families to 
bring up, will make their money go further and 
improve the prospects of their children by 
buying small and manageable estates in many 
districts of the older parts of Canada. Near 
many of the smaller provincial towns they may 
find pleasant society, cheap education, and 
comfortable living, to an extent which their 
money will not command in the old oountry, 
and whioh they cannot obtain for years to 
come in the thinly settled West. On the ques¬ 
tion of annexation to the United States, Mr. 
Parkin writes: 

“ It may be questioned whether there is in Oanads 
to-day—from Atlantic to Pacific—any political 
passion so strong as opposition to absorption into 
the United States. It is practically accurate to 
eay that no avowed annexationists could be elected 
to the Dominion Parliament. If any believer in 
annexation gets a seat there, it is by concealing 
his views.” 

Madagascar of To-day. A Sketch of the 
Island, with Chapters on its Past History and 
Present Prospeots. By the Bev. W. E. Cousins. 
(Religious Tract Society.) For a great part of 
our knowledge of Madagascar we are indebted 
to missionaries; and the present little work, 
from the pen of a missionary employed in the 
island bv the London Missionary Society, will 
be found useful, though quite elementary. The 
larger part of it, as might be expected, is 
oooupied with the introduction and progress of 
Christianity. Mr. Cousins estimates that one- 
tenth of the population is Christian, and of 
this Christian population more than one-half is 
under the charge of the London Missionary 
Society. The most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on “ The Political Situation.” Mr. 
Cousins knows what he is writing about: he 
tells us that, if they choose to spend sufficient 
money and sacrifice lives enongn, the French 
must succeed, but they have great difficulties 
before them. From the nature of the oountry 
and the malarial climate, one-third of the 
French army will probably be hors de combat 
before reaching Antananarivo. A stubborn 
resistance on the part of the Hova is to be 
expected, and Mr. Cousins oonsiders them to 
be well drilled and armed, and they have 
manufactories of gunpowder and cartridges. 

“The difficulties of the French,” he adds, 
“ will not be ended by a victory at Antananarivo, 
and no victory on the ooast will settle the ques¬ 
tion. After the power of the Hova is broken will 
come the problem how, without incurring an 
immense expenditure, Franoe is to govern a 
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country as large or larger than her own against 
the will of the people.” 

Russian Rambles. By Isabel F. Hapgood. 
(Longmans.) The author of this book is an 
American, who tells us she was advised that 
she must abuse Russia if she wished to be 
popular in America. We entirely differ from 
Mus Hapgood. No sensible man abuses Russia 
or her people, but many, both in America and 
Bngland ; think that some kind of representa¬ 
tive government would notput the dock back, 
even in Russia. Miss Hapgood took the 
trouble to learn Russian, and writes pleasantly 
of her stay; but her book adds nothing to our 
political or social knowledge of that oountry. 
We are not even informed when she was there, 
or how long was her stay. The most valuable 
chapter of the book—and that chapter has a 
distinct literary value—is the chapter entitled 
" Count Tolstoy at Home.” If anyone doubts 
that Tolstoy, in spite of his world-wide 
celebrity, is anything better than an ego¬ 
maniac, let him read Miss Hapgood’s vain but 
truthful account of her visit to his home. 
Miss Hapgood is a great admirer of the 
novelist, but she is blessed with some of the 
qualities of a Boswell; and the result is that 
we have a life-like picture of the man. No 
one knows the great Anarchist of modem 
literature better than his long-suffering and 
gifted wife. Says the Countess: 

“ 1 All my husband’s disciples are small, blond, 
sickly, and homely ; all as like one to another as a 
pair of old boots. You have seen them. Y. Z.— 
you know him—had a very pretty talent for 
verses; but he has ruined it and his mind, and 
has made himself quite an idiot by following my 
husband’s teachings.’ ” 

Says the Count of a certain author: 

“ * That man has never been duly appreciated, has 
never received the recognition which his genius 
deserves. Yet you know how superbly he writes 
—or rather did write. He has spoiled himself 
now by imitating me. It is a pity.’ ’’ 

Miss Hapgood presented the Count with a 
oopy of Looking Backward. At first he was 
favourably impressed. He believed in a people 
having all things in common, and did not 
trouble himself with the way in whioh this 
Utopia was to be brought into being. But 
the luxury and comfort Mr. Bellamy had 
introduced was to Tolstoy a jarring note. 

11 * Luxury is all wrong. You perceive the sinful 
luxury in which I live’—waving his hand towards 
the excessively plain furniture, and animadverting 
with special bitterness on the silver forks ana 
spoons. ‘ It is all fallacy that we can raise those 
below us by remaining above them. We must 
descend to their level in habits, intelligence, and 
life ; then all will rise together.’ 

“ ‘ Even bread,’ replied Miss Hapgood, 1 must 
have yeast, and if we all make oureelvee exactly 
alike, who is to act as yeast f ’ ” 

To sum up—the Countess holds the property at 
Yasmaya Poly&na, while her husband con¬ 
tinues to enjoy it; the Count does not support 
himself by manual labour, while he preaohes 
to the world the wickedness of private property 
and the necessity of getting “ on the same 
plane with the peasants.” But those who 
wish to know more of Tolstoy’s “ adepts,” and 
of the scornful pity the peasantry show to 
them, must turn to Miss Hapgood’s interesting 
pages. 

Slav and Moslem. By J. M. N. Brodhead. 
(Regan Paul & Co.) This is a disappointing 
book. Mr. Brodhead has read widely rather 
than wisely. The consequence is that he 
has written a book of 300 pages, in whioh 
not a single new fact is stated, not a single 
original observation is made, and in whioh even 
his own views are set forth neither dearly 
nor sucdnotly. Not only is the book a tee- 
selated pavement picked from all conceivable 


sources, but it is badly tesselated. It ill 
becomes a writer who is himself a tyro to 
sneer at such veterans in literature as Swin¬ 
burne, Disraeli, and Kennan. To abuse the 
other side’s attorney has never been held a 
proof of strength. A very strong case indeed 
can be made out for Russian autocracy, but it 
is not made out by Mr. Brodhead. If any 
ultra-Russian Chauvinist read this book, he 
could only exclaim, ‘ ‘ Save me from my friends.” 
So ignorant is Mr. Brodhead of the very 
A B C of the Eastern Question that he would 
be surprised to hear that the Treaty of San 
Stefano was far more unpopular with the Serbs 
than with us. Had the Congress of Berlin 
never sat, the greatest sufferer would not have 
been Croat Britain, as Mr. Brodhead imagines, 
butServia. To call the hero of Slivnitza “the 
Mannikin of Austria” is scarcely a correct 
statement of facts. It was the Austrian 
Minister at Belgrade who forbad Prince 
Alexander to advance, and thus snatched 
from his grasp the fruit of his victory over 
the Serbs. Our author refers always in 
the most contemptuous terms to “Ferdinand 
of Coburg,” but furnishes us with not a tittle 
of evidenoe for his statement that the reign¬ 
ing Prince of Bulgaria is “ Prince Bismarck's 
creature." He refers to Kara George as “ a 
pork merohant.” The liberator of Servia was 
no merchant, but only a swineherd. Plevna is 
described as “a strong place”; whereas, in 
truth, it was an open village that owed its 
strength to the genius of Osman and the 
heroism of those he led. But we must desist 
from attempting to refute all the inaccuracies 
with whioh, and with quotations, this , 1100 k is 
stuffed. "We will content ourselves with one. 
Says Mr. Brodhead: 

“ Neither Leo Tolstei, nor any man in Russia who 
is capable of forming religious theories, no matter 
how extravagant, is molested, so long as he is 
moral and law-abiding, and does not seek to pro¬ 
pagate practices contrary to public order.” 

The force of misstatement could no farther go. 

Gun, Rifle, and Hound, in East and West. 
By “ Snaffle.” (Chapman & Hall.) Among 
the multiplicity of books on hunting and 
shooting which are continually being published, 
this is favourably distinguished; first by its 
variety, next by its good humour. This is 
infectious, and speedily pleases the reader, 
although in style, and occasionally in sentiment, 
the book is sufficiently unpretentious, not to 
say homely. In one chapter the author 
shoots pheasants in misty English coverts, in 
the next he is established in a machaun waiting 
for a tiger to emerge from the jungle, while 
the thira finds him pursuing elephants in Ceylon 
or sharks in the Mauritius. The usual adven¬ 
tures abound, and it is the book of all others to 
place in a smoking-room or to solace a long 
railway journey. Experts will be surprised 
at “ Snaffle’s ” estimate of a '500 Express rifle. 
He finds it “fairly reliable” at great game; 
but it is “ a popgun,” and he regrets his 12 
bore, more especially when he hits a nylghau 
four times before it. falls. This, he adds, was 
“ a scathing commentary on the Express with 
hollow bullet.” On the other hand, a friend 
just returned from India informs the writer 
that in the last year alone he killed with an 
Express rifle ana a single bullet a panther, a 
bear, two sambur, and a bull nylghau, and the 
last three were quite a hundred yards from him. 
“ Snaffle ” deservedly praises St. John, but the 
latter never wrote a book called Sportsman, &c. 
He did, however, teach sportsmen that books 
on shooting, to be generally interesting, must 
be written by naturalists who love the habits 
of their game more than the mere shooting of 
it. 

The Mountains of California. By J. Muir. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Hndi of this book has 


appeared in an American magazine, but the 
ooUeoted papers form a pleasant monograph of 
California under its physical aspects. The 
rivers, glaciers, peaks, and passes are described 
at length. Of course the great trees are not 
forgotten, nor the forests and some of their 
most interesting inhabitants. The illustrations 
are mostly good, and lend a special charm to 
the book; but the maps are on too small a 
scale. The author apparently thought it right 
here and there that his language should rise to 
the sublimity of nature in California. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Last Sophia Palmer will be glad to receive 
at Blackmoor, Petersfield, on September 1, 
and as soon after as possible, any letters 
of interest written by her father, the late 
Lord Selbome, which may help her in pre¬ 
paring the memorial volumes. 

8m Henry Parkes is about to issue, through 
Messrs. Regan, Paul & Co., a volume of 
sonnets and other verse, which shows that the 
venerable statesman has, like some of his 
compeers in England, found relaxation in 
literature in the intervals of the storm and 
Btress of political life. We believe that an 
important prose work from his pen is likely 
before long to see the light. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish, 
before the end of the present month, a volume 
of Selected Essays of the late James 
Darmesteter, in English, edited by Prof. 
Morris Jos trow, of Pennsylvania, who also 
prefixes an introductory memoir. The book 
will be illustrated with a portrait. The follow¬ 
ing are the titles of some of the essays: 
“ Ernest Renan,” “ The Supreme Godin Indo- 
European Mythology,” “The Prophets of 
Israel,” “The Religions of the Future,” 
and “ Afghan Life in Afghan Songs.” 

A new work by E. V. B., entitled A Garden 
of Pleasure, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stook. It will be 
uniform with “Days and Hours in a Garden,” 
and will contain a number of sketches by the 
author. 

A memoir of Admiral Wolsdey, Admiral of 
the Red Squadron, by his grand-daughter, 
Mi«» Innes, to be issued by Messrs. Regan, 
Paul & Co., will give some interesting details 
of the French War at the beginning of the 
present century. Admiral Wolseiey’s son was 
a midshipman on board the Belief ophon at the 
time of Napoleon’s surrender. 

Mr. David Nutt proposes to supplement 
the six-volume reprint of North’s Plutarch, now 
appearing in the series of “Tudor Transla¬ 
tions,” with a small volume of selections 
specially intended for the use of schools and 
the general reader. Mr. George Wyndham, who 
contributed the Introduction to the complete 
edition, has undertaken to prepare the selection. 

Messrs. A. Constable & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a volume of tales by Mr. Charles 
Hannan, writer of the Chinese novel, A 
Swallow's Wing. 

The next volume of the “ Eminent Women” 
series, now being issued in a cheaper form by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., will be George 
Eliot, by Miss Mathilde Blind, to be published 
next Monday. 

By the lamented death last year. of his 
Honour Judge Cooke, Dunoombe’s “ History of 
Herefordshire,” begun exactly a hundred years 
ago, has for the second time been left un¬ 
finished. In order that the information col¬ 
lected with suoh indefatigable perseverance 
by Judge Cooke may not remain unused, 
hia widow has entrusted his papers to a oom- 
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mlttee composed of gentleman connected with 
the county, who have found in the Rev. Morgan 
G. Watkins, rector of Kentchuroh, an historian 
well fitted to continue the work on the lines of 
those volumes already published. Mr. Watkins 
proposes to issue as soon as possible a volume 
relating to the Hundred of Huntington, and 
be win be grateful to any persons who will 
send him information with regard to the 
parishes of that Hundred. A limited number 
of oopies will be issued; and the names of sub¬ 
scribers will be received by the town clerk of 
Hereford, or by Messrs. J&keman & Carver, of 
High Town, Hereford. 

The Kelmsoott Press edition of The Life and 
Death of Jason, by Mr. William Morris, will 
be ready shortly, with two woodcuts designed 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. The issue con¬ 
sists of 200 paper oopies, and six on vellum. 

The Rev. C. H. Lowe, rector of Rylstone, 
Skipton-in-Oraven, has now ready for issue to 
suDMuibers the first volume of the Register of 
St. Peter’s, Kylstone, covering the period from 
1669 to 1723. This work, in addition to the 
ordinary entries of births, marriages, and 
deaths, contains interesting notes and extracts 
from Articles 1671, directed to the vicars and 
churchwardens. A short introduction is also 
given of the history and places in the parish, 
which was formerly part of the ancient parish 
of Bumsall. The edition is limited to seventy- 
five oopies. 

Ik anticipation of the instructions given by 
the Admiralty to the recruiting officials to 
enter during the present year 6000 boys for 
service in the Navy, a special inquiry into the 
subjeot of the supply of British boys for the 
royal and mercantile navies has just been con¬ 
cluded by a commissioner on behalf of Gauell’t 
Magazine. The result will appear in the July 
part, under the title of “ Do Boys go to Sea P ” 

■At the last meeting of the Elizabethan 
Society for the current session, to be held at 
Toynbee Hall, on Wednesday next, Mr. J. A. 
Jenkinson will read a paper on “ Lord Herbert 
of Gherbury.” 

During the last three days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
library of the late William J. Blew, editor of 
the reprint of the Aberdeen Breviary (1864), 
who was, we believe, a schoolfellow at Ealing 
with Cardinal Newman. It is rare to find a 
collection so entirely devoted to a single sub¬ 
ject—that of liturgical learning—and still rarer 
to find a collection so complete. MSS. are poorly 
represented; but of printed Breviaries there 
are more than 300, of Missals about 160, of 
English Prayer Books 70 (including George I.’s 
own oopy of the Form of Thanksgiving on his 
aooession), and a number of rare Bibles and 
New Testaments. We may specially mention 
the Complutensian Polyglot, the Duke of 
Sussex’s copy of the first edition of Matthew’s 
translation (1637), and all three of the earliest 
editions of Ooverdale’s translation of the New 
Testament. 

At the fifty-fourth annual general meeting 
of members of the London Library, held on 
Thursday of this week, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
'was elected vice-president, in succession to the 
late Sir Edward Bunbury; and Prof. J. W. 
Hales was elected to the vacant place on the 
committee. The report states that a recent 
enumeration shows the total number of books 
to be muoh larger than had been expected— 
namely, 167,000 volumes, thus forming the 
third or fourth biggest library in England. 
A new catalogue is under consideration, which 
will he accompanied by an exhaustive index 
of subjects.' A yet more important question 
is the pressing necessity for providing addi¬ 
tional accommodation. The value of the free¬ 
hold property is estimated at £21,000, and of 
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the books at £16,970, a considerable sum having 
been written off each amount during the past 
year. 

Teh one hundredth Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library contains a chronological index 
of Norse historical fiction, including Denmark, 
the titles of works by and relating to Goethe, 
and a catalogue of the Thayer Library. This 
is the gift of four sisters, and consists of 5269 
volumes, ohiefly works of history and illustra¬ 
tive biography, “ extended ” by the insertion of 
portraits and plates. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The following is the complete list of those 
upon whom it is proposed to oonfer the 
honorary degree of D.G.L. at the Encaenia, 
to be held at Oxford on June 26 : Lord Shand, 
Sir Henry Brougham Loch, Sir W. H. Flower, 
Sir A. W. Franks, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Prof. 
Michael Foster, M. Edouard Naville, and Mr. 
S. R. Gardiner. 

Sm E. Maunde Thompson, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, has been 
elected to the readership in bibliography at 
Cambridge founded by the late Thomas 
Sanders. 

At Oxford, on Wednesday next, it will also 
be proposed to oonfer the honorary degree of 
M.A. upon Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who was 
recently appointed to the recordership of the 
city. 

Ik Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
decrees will be proposed regarding the appro¬ 
priation of the old Ashmolean Building. The 
basement is to be assigned to the curators of 
the Bodleian for the purpose of being fitted 
up for the storage of oooks; and the upper¬ 
most floor is to accommodate the Hope 
collection of engravings, thus setting free tor 
books the present Hope room. For the present, 
the floor above the basement will remain 
unused. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis announces two 

? ublio lectures at Oxford cm “ The Epistulae ex 
‘onto of Ovid.’’ 

Prop. Sayoe will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford on Wednesday next, on “ The Empire 
of Nebuohadrezzar.” 

On Friday of this week, Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonio, was to deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on “ The Literary Movement 
in Russia begun in the time of Peter the 
Great.” 

The widow of the late Josiah Gilbert has 
presented to the University of Oxford, upon 
oertain conditions, two studies, believed to be 
by Titian, for his picture of the Battle of 
Cadore, and other works connected with the 
same picture. 

At the sixth annual meeting of the trustees 
and subscribers of Mansfield College, held at 
Oxford on Tuesday, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“That a bust of Dr. Dale be placed in some 
conspicuous position in the college, and that a 
special Dale lectureship be founded in some 
subject of theology or ecclesiastical polity, the 
leotures to be delivered in Mansfield College, and 
the lecturers to be ohosen by the council as they 
from time to time may determine.” 

Six scholarships for research, each of the 
value of £100 a year, have been founded at 
Mason College, Birmingham, by the late 
T. Aubrey Bowen, of Melbourne, Australia. 
Three of these, to be called Priestley scholar 
ships, are for advanced study in chemistry, two 
are tor engineering, and one for metalluri 
In the selection of candidates, though outside 
students are eligible, a preference win be given 


to those who have already studied at Mason 
College. 

Mb. Montague Rhodes Jambs, direotor of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, to 
whom we already owe muoh original work upon 
mediaeval documents, has compiled a descrip¬ 
tive catalogue of the MSS. in the library of 
Sidney Sussex College (Cambridge: University 
Press). The collection numbers 106 volumes, 
of which a good many are theological docu¬ 
ments of comparatively modem date. There 
are, however, several of liturgical and artistic 
interest, to which Mr. James calls attention in 
his preface. The oldest is an ordination ser¬ 
vice from Durham, of the eleventh century, 
whioh is bound up with a finely illustrated 
Bestiary. The most beautiful is a Psalter, 
which, from the saints invoked, may be assigned 
to the diooese of Exeter. In this case, as in 
others, Mr. James gives a detailed description 
of the illuminations. Perhaps the most curious 
is a collection of Miracles of the Virgin, the 
mere enumeration of whioh (in Mr. James’s 
catalogue) fills thirty-two pages. Curious, on 
other grounds, is a list of the books possessed 
by John Wymsley, bookseller in 1539. Of some 
historical importance are the original statutes 
of Archbishop Rotherham’s College, at Rother¬ 
ham, containing an inventory of the possessions 
left to the college by the founder. Among 
these occur printed books, some of which Mr. 
F. Jenkinson, the University Librarian, has 
been able to identify. They include Augus¬ 
tine's De Vita Christiana (Cologne: Ulrich Zell, 
1467), as well as others printed at Straaburg, 
Nuremberg, Utrecht, and Deventer—all, of 
course, of the fifteenth century. This inventory, 
though mentioned by Hearne and Guest, was 
not printed by either. Finally, we may men¬ 
tion a Horae, of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, which is fixed to the neighbourhood 
of Bristol by the commemoration of the almost 
unknown saint Jordanus. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


NATURE. 

O 8WBBTS8T figment of the human brain ! 

0 dearest gut that even Greeoe has given! 
Though the fair harmony of earth was riven 
At the first proclamation of thy reign, 

And though the cries of men were vague and 
vain, 

Who from their primal habitations driven, 
Reeling beneath a load of sin unshriven, 
Sought at thy hands deliverance from their 
pain. 

Bom in the purple of Ionian seas, 

Rome’s Muse, Egeria of the Caesar’s palace, 
And fairy queen of Bacon’s pageantries f 
What dreams of peaoe and love prepare thy 
fall, 

What sudden blood fills up thy rose-crowned 
chalice. 

In the red revolution's carnival! 

Alfred W. Benn. 


OBITUARY. 

Q. P. MAODONELL. 


IT is with a keen sense of personal loss that 
we reoord the death of Mr. G. P. Maodonell, 
for many years a valued contributor to the 
Academy. He had gone to spend Whitsuntide, 
as his oustom was, with friends in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Haslemere. There he caught a 
chill, whioh rapidly developed into pneumonia; 
and there he died, peacefully and in his sleep, 
on the evening of last Sunday. He had just 
completed his fortieth year. 

George Paul Maodonell was bom and bred 
in that north-east comer of Scotland winch 
also gave us, in recent times, Robertson Smith, 
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Groom Robertson, and 171111810 Min to—in each 
of whom the mind seemed early to wear out 
the body. He was, we believe, of homUe 
origin, though several members of his family 
have made careen for themselves. Hi* eldest 
brother, James, who won a great reputation on 
the staff of the Timet, also died yonng, in 1879. 
Another brother, the editor of the new series of 
State Trials, is now a Master in the High 
Court. A sister published the other day a 
pleasan£Jittle book on Thomas Hardy. 

After graduating with distinction at the 
University of Aberdeen, George decided to 
become an English barrister, and was duly 
called at Iinomn’s Inn in 1882. Eds early 
years at the bar, as must always happen to 
those without independent means or influential 
connexions, were a hard struggle. Perhaps a 
certain lack of ambition stood in his way. 
But he always bore a oourageous heart; and 
we have reason to believe that at last he was 
beginning to reap the reward due to persever¬ 
ance. Certainly, he had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of some of the leaders in his 
profession. 

like other young barristers, he dabbled 
comewhat in literature and journalism, though 
he never allowed these to interfere with ms 
regular attendance at ohambers. So long ago 
as 1884 he published, under the pseudonym of 
“ Paul Allardyoe,” a little book on the art of 
punctuation, which has deservedly ran through 
many editions, both in this country and In 
Amerioa. We remember an excellent paper 
of his, in praise of Blaokstone’s Commen¬ 
taries, in Macmillan's Magazine. He also 
contributed a chapter to a volume of essays, 
entitled Two Centuriet of Irish History, whioh 
was edited by kb. James Bryce. Everything 
that he wrote was marked by an extreme 
regard for accuracy, and by a broad philo¬ 
sophical outlook. In addition, he took a strong 
interest in politics, being a member of the 
Reform, and a regular attendant at meetings of 
the Eighty Club. 

But law, literature, and politics were only a 
part of George MaedonelTs life. He had a 
genius for friendship, whioh fascinated all who 
came under the (harm of his pensive face and 
winsome smile. However busy he might be, he 
always found time to give oounael and help to 
those who asked him for it. In oongenial 
company, he was an admirable talker, not 
insisting overmuch on bis own opinions, but 
brightening every subject with humour and 
sympathy. To have known such a man—so 
wise, so modest, so exemplary in every relation 
—is the best of antidotes for latter - day 
cynicism. J. S. C. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Ik the Antiquary for June kb. J. Ward 
gives an interesting aooount of the museum 
at Warrington. We gather that the arrange¬ 
ment is not all that could be wished, 
but there are many interesting looal objects 
whioh it is highly important to have 
gathered together in one place. Among 
other things there are two scolds’ bridles, 
otherwise called “branks,” and the gibbet- 
irons in whioh a criminal’s body was suspended 
at Bruohe, near Warrington, in 1791, An 
engraving is given of a chest removed from a 
neighbouring church, which is of great 
v. ;; equity. It has been hollowed out of a solid 
block of oak. There seems to be no sign by 
which a reasonable guess may be made as to its 
date. The editor produces an engraving of 
the west front of the oathedral of Montpellier. 
It is not beautiful, but is highly interesting 
from the fact that the lofty porch is supported 
by two round towers, not unlike similar 
structures in Ireland. It is impossible to tell 
their approximate date without a careful 


inspection. Judging from the engraving 
before us, it seems safe to put them down as 
first pointed. Mr. Hope continues his collec¬ 
tions regarding the Holy Wells of Scotland. 


THE KUTHO-DAW. 

The following is an abstract of the public 
leoture delivered by Prof. Max Muller at Oxford 
on Wednesday, upon “ The Kutho-Daw.” The 
leoture was illustrated with a series of lantern- 
slides, reproduced from photographs taken by 
Mr. Ferraro. 

The Professor began by pointing out the 
dose contact whioh has been established in our 
days between the most distant nations of the 
world by means of railways, steamships, and 
telegraphs. The great newspapers which are 
read in every part of the world have knit the 
different nations together in one oompaot body, 
and national particularism has been replaoed 
by international sympathy. This feeling of 
sympathy, this consciousness of common 
interests, or, as the French call it, this sense 
of solidarity, has found expression in Inter¬ 
national Congresses, at first confined to the 
nations of Europe, but soon extending to the 
far East and West, North and South, offering 
opportunities for discussing questions whioh 
affect not one nation only, but the whole human 
race, and paving the way for a real Parliament 
of the World. The most odebrated of these 
International Congresses was no doubt the so- 
oalled Parliament of Religions hdd at Chicago 
in 1893, when representatives of all the religions 
of the world met together and compared notes 
on their religions. This, however, was only 
the beginning; but the work, onoe undertaken, 
has been, and will be continued. During the 
Parliament no discussion vital questions took 
place: the representatives were satisfied with 
giving an aooount of their own religion so far 
as they knew it. 

After the dose of the Parliament, however, 
a number of questions arose whioh, though they 
did not touoh essentials, led to discussions and 
comparisons among the adherents of different 
religions. Such a discussion is that whioh has 
recently arisen as to the relative age of the 
several Sacred Books. The Brahmans, in par¬ 
ticular, pride themselves on the age of their 
Vedas, whioh, aooording to some oritics, date 
from 6000 b.o., aooording to others, from 1200 
or 1500 b.o. Even this more moderate date is 
far beyond that of the Old Testament or any 
other Sacred Book, so that to the Brahmans 
must be given the credit—if credit there be— 
of possessing the oldest, the most remote, and 
consequently the most difficult, of the Sacred 
Books of the world. 

Another such controversy is that about 
the number of followers of each religion. 
Aooording to recent statistics, published 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, Buddhism 
may claim 423 millions, Christianity 420 
millions, and Mohammedanism 200 millions. 
Fortunately, truth is not settled by majorities. 

A third controversy, of even lees practical 
importance than the two already mentioned, is 
interesting from a purely literary point of 
view: namely, which religion possesses the 
largest Bible. The Rabbis, with wonderful 
patience, have ascertained, by actual count¬ 
ing, that the Old Testament in Hebrew 
contains 59,493 words, 2,728,100 letters, and 
23,214 verses. Christian students, with 
even greater patience, have ascertained 
that the Bible in the Authorised Version 
oontains 773,692 words, 3,586,489 letters, and 
31,173 verses. The results of these labours, 
though interesting and curious, are oom- 
paratively small. For instance, it has been 
found out that ver. 8 of Psalm cxviiL forms the 
centre of the whole Bible; that ver. 21 of chap. 


vii. of Esra oontains all the letters of the Rn gliah 
alphabet exoept F; that 2 Kings, chap, xix., is 
identically the same as Isaiah, chap, xxxvii.; that 
the word “Lord” ooouro 1855 tunes, the word 
“ reverend ” but onoe, the word “ and ’’ 46,277 
times. The Rig-Veda, the oldest of all Sacred 
Books, oontains about 10,500 verses, and 
153,826 words. The Avesta, such as we now 
possess it, olaims 73,020 words. What must 
strike everyone in these statistical researches is 
the great amount of repetition in all the Sacred 
Books. For instance, although the number of 
words in the Old Testament is estimated at 
593,493, the words occurring in a Dictionary 
of the Old Testament would amount to no 
more than about 5,642; so that, on an average, 
every word is used 100 times. 

To turn, finally, to the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists. They are called the Tripifaka 
(“ Three Baskets ”), and are of enormous bulk. 
The language is P&li, a vernacular of Sanskrit, 
supposed to have been spoken by Buddha 
about 500 B.o. According to the Rev. R. 
Spence Hardy, the P&li Canon consists of 
275,260 stanzas, each stanza reckoned at thirty- 
two syllables. This would give 8,808,000 
syllables for the text. 

Now the Kutho-Daw, the subjeot of this 
lecture, is a Buddhist monument near 
Mandalay in Burma, consisting of about 
700 temples, each one containing a 
slab of white marble on whioh the 
entire Buddhist Bible, the whole of these 
eight millions of syllables, has been carefully 
engraved. It was ereoted in 1857 by Minddn- 
min, predecessor of Theebaw, the last king of 
Burma. The alphabet is Burmese, the language 
P&li; and the text was critically revised and 
edited by a Royal Commission of ten learned 
men under the presidency of the famous Rahan, 
U-hye-ya. Unfortunately, the dampness of the 
climate is already beginning to destroy this 
marvellous monument of Buddhist piety and 
Buddhist folly, but it may be possible to pre¬ 
serve at least the P&li text by means of photo¬ 
graphic reproduction. Mr. Ferraro, a member 
of the Burma Forest Department, is willing to 
undertake the work, if Government or some 
learned society will provide the necessary funds. 
The importance of Buddhist literature and 
of the P&li language for a comparative 
study of religions is now generally 
reoognised; and had the prodigious amount of 
labour and money expended on this marble 
Bible been devoted to the spreading of suoh 
knowledge, much would have been done to 
counteract the misleading representations of 
those oalling themselves Esoteric Buddhists, 
and to impart to the followers of other 
religions a correct knowledge of the true 
teaching of Buddha. The admirers of Buddha 
oonld hardly show their admiration in a better 
way than by founding a lectureship of the P&li 
language and literature at some English uni¬ 
versity, and thus securing to Buddha that place 
whioh is his by right, as one of the wisest and 
best of men, and the recognised leader of 423 
millions: nay, as second to One only among 
all mankind. 


[It is a curious coincidence that, by this 
week’s mail, we should have received from India 
Dr. A. Fiihrer’s report on his archaeological 
survey of Burma during 1893-94. There (p. 19), 
among his notes on Mandalay, we read: 

“Near its ruins is a remarkable group of 729 
small brick pagodas, called Laukamayaztn, each 
sheltering a large marble slab, on which Is reoorded 
in square P&li [itc] characters a complete copy of 
the Sutta-, Vinaya-, and Abhidhamma-PiCaka." 

Mr. Ferraro’s photographs, which we have 
seen, show that the inscription, though in the 
P&li language, is certainly written in the round 
modern Burmese character. Dr. Fiihrer is a 
scholar, and oonld not have made this mistake. 
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if he had himself seen the inscription—which, 
by the way, he does not actually assert, It 
seems impossible that there should be two such 
“ wonders of the world” in the neighbourhood 
of Mandalay.— Ed., Academy.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DIALECT AND ARCHAISM IN THE “ 8HEPHEARD8 
CALENDER.”* 

Abinrtwyth: June 6,18)6. 

The character and origin of the language— 
or languages—which Spenser puts into the 
mouths of his shepherds has been somewhat 
obscured by specialist bias. The scholars of 
the last century were apt to see Chaucer and 
Gower everywhere; in the present generation 
the growing vogue of dialect studies has 
tempted at least one eminent Spenser scholar 
to see nothing but the speech of “ North-east 
Lancashire.” It is clear, at any rate, that 
Spenser did actually resort to both sources. 
B. K. expressly attributes his “ hard, and of 
most men unused,” words to his study of 
“most excellent authors and most famous 
Poetes—in whom, whenas this our Poet hath 
bene much travailed and throughly redd,, 
bow could it be . . . but that walking in the 
sonne, although for other cause he walked, yet 
needes he mought be sunburnt.” On the 
other hand, he uses not a few words unrecorded 
in M.E., some of which are current in dialect 
to-day. Further, it is certain that he put into 
the mouths of his pseudo-shepherds literary 

* The substance of this note is from a forthcom¬ 
ing edition of the “ Shepheards Calender.” 


and learned words that were neither M.E. nor 
dialectal, anomalous coinages of Ms own—like 
dreeriment, derring-doe, yede (infin.) &c.—whioh 
can only have been suggested by Ms M.B. read¬ 
ing, bat whioh were also “ no language ” ; and 
finally, Elizabethan colloquialisms—like brag 
(adv.), earn (yearn), loael— some of wMoh may 
have been also dialectal, but whioh belonged 
neither to recorded M.E. nor to Elizabethan 
poetic speeob, and whioh were as familiar to bis 
readers (though often obscure to us). E. K. 
does not gloss. We know that the Elizabethans 
regarded what they vaguely called the 
“Northern” dialects as specially archaic 
(Puttenham, A. of Eng. P. iii. 4), ana Spenser, 
evidently holding this view, freely uses each 
source to supplement the other. Bat it is clear 
that he did not confine himself with any 
rigour to these. His language must, in fact, 
be interpreted in accordance with the literary 
character of his pastoral. His shepherds are 
doubtless drawn with a palpable effort at 
the realism of Theocritus; but the effort is 
only half serious, and is ill-sustained. His 
Willies and Caddies are shepherds of literary 
tradition, tricked ont with a ragged panoply 
of scraps gathered from the most various 
sources. 

We may thus lay down the following sources 
of the vocabulary of the Shephearda Calender : 

I. —M.E. literature (cMefly Chancer, Gower, 
Lydgate, and Langland). 

II. —Dialects. 

III. —Colloquial Elizabethan (not reoorded 
in M.E.). 

IT.—Literary and learned Elizabethan. 

V.—Spenserean anomalies. 

In attempting to determine the exact limits 
of these classes the oMef difficulty lies with the 
second, in so far at the compass of the 
Wortschalz of the Lancashire dialect in Spenser’s 
time is largely an unknown quantity, and its 
phonetic and grammatical characteristics cMefly 
a matter of inference. The question is compli¬ 
cated by the fact that the district of Spenser’s 

E robable so jura in 1576-7 lay near the border- 
ne between the Northern and the North- 
Midland dialeots (e/. Ellis’s map, where the line 
meets the Lancashire border sear Colne). 
Hence Spenser may have met among the actual 
speakers of the distriot muohof the “dialeot 
mixture,” characteristic of all such border 
districts, which is so striking in his poem. 
On the other hand there is much—E. 
Midland or Southern in dialectal character— 
which he could only meet with in his M.E. 
folios, wMchthns belongs to(I.). But it will be 
convenient to include these in what follows, in 
order to exMbit the dialectal compositeness of 
the poem at a glance. Considering (A) the 
phonetic and grammatical characteristics, we 
may divide the dialeots concerned into three: 

I.—E. MIDLAND OR SOUTHERN. 

1. Phonetic. 

y for O.E. g in giefan. Yeven, “given,” 
Sh. Cal. iv. 114. Chaucer y-, 5a wain 
(Lane.) g. 

2. Grammatical. 

Pronoun: the invariably used, the Lane. 
hoo, ho never. Her in ix. 1 is distinct. 
See below. 

Verb: 2 and 3 per. sing, -eat, -eth (passim). 
Lane. -ea. 2 per. plnr. imperative -eth 
(viii. 149). Lane, -a, -ea (Gawain), las, 
“ take ye,” doa, teches, &c. 
y- (O.E. ge-). Foreign to the Northern 
dialects, and in Spenser’s time regarded 
as a “ poetic licence ” (Puttenham, 
A. of E. P„ iii. 11 ; Gascoigne, Certain 
Notea of Instruction, &c., ed. Arber, 
. 37; E. K., Glosse to iv. 155), and 
ence not as a provincialism. Spenser’s 
instances of it abound. 


H.—NORTHERN. 

1. Phonetic. 

a, ea (= O.E. a). Wae, ix. 25 (beside woe, 
v. 93). 

gate, “goat,” v. 176, 226, &o. Spenser 
probtubly intended a pronunciation geet, 
wee. This sound cannot have been a 
stage in the development of O.E. gdt to 
the present Lane. g6it (Ellis, D. 22, 
p. 351). 

heame (xi. 98). This may represent a form 
represented by the present hiam of the 
Craven distriot (Ellis, D. 31, p. 620); 
but it was certainly not a progenitor of 
the worn or wvam now current every¬ 
where in N.E. Lancashire and the West 
Biding. 

aike (ix. 13, &c.), beside aich and auch in the 
same eclogue. The word does not occur 
in rime; hut Spenser’s spelling points 
to the long 1 now represented by the 
edik of Swaledale (Ellis, p. 621, No. 4651. 
lere (v. 262). This seems to be the Scottish 
lair (O.E. Ur). 

2. Grammatical. 

2 per. sing, of 6s is ia: thoua, vii. 33 (Lane. 
art). 

m.—NORTH MIDLAND (INCLUDING FOBM8 
WHICH ARE AL80 NORTHERN). 

1. Phonetic. 

garre (iv. 1). In M.E. mostly 3 ere, 3 <jre, 
gere. 

narre (vii. 97). M.E. nerve, tnzrre (York 
plays). 

war (ix. 108), beside worse (ii. 12). M.E. 
commonly werre. 

wark (v. 145). M.E. werk{c), wurk(e). 
enebbe (ii. 106). M.E. anioben. 
rine (ii. Ill) “rind.” Common through¬ 
out the Northern dialeots and in Lan¬ 
cashire. 

kerke (vii. 97). Chaucer and Gower chireche, 
churche. 

2. Grammatical (excluding forms current in 

M.E.). 

-en added inorganically to the past part. 

of a weak verb: wroughten (viii. 134). 

2 per. sing. pres, -ea (vii. 34, 93), beside 
-e,f (vii. 36, &c.). 

2 per. eg. pret. can (ix. 23), was (ix. 9). 
pres. part, -and (vii. 177), beside -ing 
(passim). 

B. Vocabulary. 

The following words were taken by Spenser 
from some dialect, probably that of North 
Midland. With the exceptions noted, they are 
all glossed by E.K., and unrecorded or rare in 
M.E.: 

bucket (v. 10). 
blanket (v. 5). 
crag “neck” (ii. 82). 

dapper (x. 13). It was familiar early in 
the century. Palsgrave has daper, 
“proper, mignon.” But E. E.’s gloss 
shows that it was strange in 1579. It is 
not used by Shakspere. Drayton ( Edog. 
iv.) copies it from Spenser. 
gang “go” (iii. 57). Gon is far commoner 
in M.E. Chancer does not use gongt{n). 
Even his Northerners have gten. 
heydeguiea (vi. 27). 
bidder and ahidder (ix. 211). 
lodde (iv. 10). Bare in Spenser’s M.B. 
sources, but in every-day use in the 
North. 

melling “ meddling” (vii. 208). 
route (ii. 5) “ bullook.” 
todde (iii. 6) “bush.” 

wagmoire (vii. 130). Not glossed, but the 
form is not recorded in M.B., and the 
current Elizabethan forms were quagmire 
or ouakemire (Stanihnrst). 
wimble (ill. 91), “ active.” 
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witch (yi. 20), a kind of ash. I am in¬ 
debted to Prof. J. Wright for the infor¬ 
mation that the word in this sense is 
“in common use in all the Northern 
counties, Sootland included.” It is, 
suppose, O.E. wice, which oocurs in 
Wrier i s glosses among names of trees, 
rendering virecta. For Dr. Grosart's 
rendering, “the bank of a stream,” 
oan find no authority. It seems to have 
been prompted by the epithet win dig, 
applied to the bending or pliant boughs, 
A stream-bank is not a very effective 
“ harbrough ” from the weather. 
yate (v. 223). Although common enough 
in M.B., this word would be among the 
first to be caught from rustic speech 
and the phrase “ sperte the yate ” has 
all the air of dialect. 

Spaoe only allows me to add a few examples 
of Claas III.—“ Colloquial Elisabethan.” These 
words need not have been drawn from dialect, 
though many of them oertainly existed there, 
and may have been known to Spenser through 
that souroe also. I include only oases now 
obsolete in normal English: 


See 


in 


can 

So 


brag (ii. 71), adj. and adv. 

Murray, s.v. 

chevisoimcs (iv. 143), a flower. It 
hardly have been a dialect word. 
pawnee (iv. 142). 

cranck fix. 46), “ oocky.” Cotsgrave quotes, 
in illustration of joyeux, “ as crank as 
a oocksparrow.” 

earn (iii. 77), “yearn.” Common in 
Shakspere. 

5at*our(iv.66). Used byNym in“M.W.W.,” 
i. 3, 186. It is now found in dialect, 
but only, it would seem, as a “ fine 
word ” used “ before superiors ” (Wilkin¬ 
son, Lancashire Words in the Shepheards 
Calender, quoted by Grosart; Spenser 
i. 01). 

Jopp (ii. 57) noun. “Hen. VIII.,” I. ii. 96. 

losel (vii. 93). Used by E. K. as a gloss for 
lorel in the text. 

mizzle (xi. 208). “ Miseling,” Bible 1551 
(Skeat). 

tickle (vii. 14), “unsteady.” Used by 
Shakspere in colloquial prose. 

I should like, lastly, to call attention to the 
curious dialect song in the play of “ Faunas 
Troes” {circa 1633), aotiiL, which is little more 
than a cento of phrases from the Shephiards 
Calender. I quote the first eight lines, adding 
the Spenserean parallels where of interest: 

“ Gang, ye lads and lasses, 

Sa wimble and sa wight (iii. 91), 

Fewl mickle teen betide ye, 

If ye liggin this plight. 

Be bonny, buxom, jolly, 

Trip haydegnes (vi. 27) belive (ix. 227) 

And gif night gars (ix. 106) the welkin merk 
Tom Piper (x. 78) do you wive.” 

C. H. Herfobd. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OP “ DAVXNTBY.” 

London: June 10,18B6. 

Mr. Nicholson’s derivations of place-names, 
and his method of arriving at them, are very 
encouraging to the great army of guessers who 
have not the fear of Brugmann before their 
eyes. 

As one of the latter, may I venture to offer 
another conjecture as to the meaning of 
Daventry f 

It happens that Deventer in Holland was 
written formerly (ad. 755, see Oeeterley, Geog. 
Worterluch, tub voce) Daventria—that is, almost 
.exactly like the Domesday form of Daventry. 


Here St. Lebwin, an English missionary and 
disciple of St. Bonifaoe, was martyred at the 
end of the eighth oentury. According to Surius 
(Nov. 12) and Pertz Mon. Germ. (ii. 364) the 
name was derived from a certain Davo: 
“Daventria, cui loco hoc inditum constat 
vocabulum a Davone quodam honorifioo ao 
potentiviroLebuino . . . familiariseimo.” This 
was an early guess, and is put out of court by the 
fact that the name existed before the man. The 
region in which Deventer is situated was at one 
time occupied by Celts, and we may expect to 
find an interpretation of the word from that 
family of Aryan speech. Hie position of the 
place is at the junction of a small river with the 
Ijssel, and was evidently selected for strategic 
reasons. 

In Holder’s aU-Celtiecher Sprachechatz we 
have, under the plaoe-name Avent-icu-m, the 
statement that it is derived from the name of 
the goddess of springs, Avent-ia. like 
the god-names Deva and Camulo-s, this 
appellation was employed to designate a river 
[cf. the Avaat-ioi and the river name Vangon, 
also the river name Avanoe, west of Ohorges). 
The root idea seems to be represented in *ai=to 
flow (W. Stokes, UrkeUischer Sprachechatz), and 
the form Abent or A vent appears to be a 
participial form = flowing, and thus cognate 
with Avon. 

In Cymric river-names we seem to have the 
same word— e.g., the Ant (for A vent) river in 
Norfolk, and the Brigant (Brigavent, now the 
Brent), if it be not a participial form of 
Brig. 

It is well known that the Cymric numeral 
Dou (maso.), Diu (fern.) = two, was used to 
make compound place-names. In the new 
edition of the Liber Landavensis we have such 
forms as the following: Diuent (for Diu Gwent) 
= “ the two open spaoes,” Uwch and Is ooit = 
“Above and below the wood.” Dou Clediv (now 
Dungledity in Pembroke) = the two rivers 
called “ Swords ”; Dai frat = two streams, 
Dou Nant, Dou pull: Dougleis (to be dis¬ 
tinguished from Dubleis — “ the black pill ”). 
Pont-ar-dulas, and Pont-ar-trOas mean respec¬ 
tively, the bridge over the two, and that over 
the three, streams. The terminal vowels of 
the numeral, if placed before the form Avent- 
would ooaleece with the initial of the latter 
word, and give us probably Davent-. This 
assumption is strengthened by the name 
Davenham, which denotes the site of a plaoe at 
the junction of the two rivers, the Dane and 
the Weaver, in Cheshire. The Itinerary of 
Antonine gives a Condate —that is, a confluence 
—at this locality. The modem name Dane was 
formerly Daven-, and seems to have been used 
as a designation of the two united streams, 
that is, the two Avons or rivers. 

Now, how does this apply to Daventry in 
Northampton ? The water-system there 
has been somewhat disturbed by the 
cutting of the Grand Junotion Canal in 
1794, but the map in Gough’s Camden 
sufficient for my purpose. I quote from 
Camden’s description of the physical character 
of the neighbourhood. Speaking of the en¬ 
trenchments about Guildsborough and Daventry, 
he says they were “ between the sources of the 
two Avons whioh run different ways, and 
where lay the only passage into the hither 
part of Britain uninteroepted by rivers ”; and, 
he adds, “in this area the oountry people 
frequently find coins of Boman emperors, 
proofs of its antiquity.” Although Reynolds, 
Mannert, and Lapie agree with Mr. Nicholson 
in making Daventry the ancient Bannaventa, 
Camden looked for its site a little way off, at 
Wedon, “ on the Avon, now reduoed,” he says, 
to a small stream.” Comparing the site and 
the name of the Daventria in Holland, 
together with the name and site of Davenham 
in Cheshire, with those of Daventry in North¬ 


ampton, we seem to have got too dose a 
structural resemblance of the three oases to be 
of an accidental nature. As to the termination 
ry, it is a common representative, in English 
plaoe-names, of the Anglo - Saxon rith — 
stream [e.g., Cillariti (Codex Dip. 746) = the 
Ghildrey river in Berkshire], and in Cymric 
names, rhpd = a ford [e.g., Scotta-rit [Cart. 
Sax., vol. i., p. 179) = Shottery in Warwick¬ 
shire.] The Anglo-Saxon rith “is found in 
North Frisian in the forms ride, rie,” Toller- 
Bos worth. 

Edmund McOlurx. 


THE ARMS OF ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

Cambridge: Jane 10, 1896. 

On examining the illuminated first leaf of 
the MS. Statutes of Botherham College, pre¬ 
served in the library of Sidney Sussex College 
(see Academy, May 11, p. 404), I find that the 
three stags, or roebucks, in Archbishop Bother- 
ham’s anns.are there depicted in them natural 
colours: that is, the body mainly white, with 
fur on the back of a light brown tint. The 
precise heraldic description of the bearings 
would therefore be—vert three stags (or roes) 
trippant proper, two and one. Excepting in a 
miniature painting, the blazon would probably 
be argent = white. 

J. Pare Harrison. 
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Thoejday, Jane to. A 80 p.m. Hiltorioai. 

8 p.m. Unnean: “Borne North-Amerloan Dm- 
mldieae,” by Mr. WilUam end Mr. S. B. Wert; “The 
S tru c tur e of the Isopod Gena* Ourozeaktee (Milne- 
Edw.),” by Mr. A Vaughan Jennings; “ A Beviaion of 
toe Genas Silent," by Mr. F. W. Wfiliamr; “Thelgg- 
Oasm of Port Jnekeon Sharks,” by Mr. X. B. Waite. 

8 p.m. Ohemleal: “ Lintner’i Isomrltose,” by Mr. 
Horooe T. Brown and Dr. G. H. Morris; ‘Trena- 
formation of Ammonium Oynnete into Urea,” by.Prof. 
Walker end Mr. J. F. Hanuey; “Borne Derivatives of 
Humalrtke,” by Mr. A C. Chapman; “ Thlo-derivotiTm 
of Bnlphanilio Add,” by Min Walter; “ The Chlorina¬ 
tion of Oxthoohlorotoluene" end “The Six Dichloroto- 
luoner.” by Dr. W. F. Wynne end Mr. A. Greaves; 
“The Dinuphonie Adds of Toluene end of Ortho- end 
Paroehlorotolueae,” by Dr. W. P. Wynne end Mr. J. 
Brine; “ Btotrenl Solti of Xtoanetetnearbaxylio Add,” 
by Prof. Walker end Mr. J. B. Apple yard; “A Method 
fee preparing Formyl Derivative! of Aromatic Amines/’ 
end “ AModifleatton of Zinoke’s Beeetton,” by Mr. BUB. 
Hint end Dr. J. B. Cohen; “A New Method of pre¬ 
ring Cyan uric Add,” by Mr. W. H. Arthdenoon end 
t. J. B. Cohen. 

8.80 p.m. Antoinette*. 

Sattoday, Jane 88, A48 p.m. Betook; General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

Catalogue of Arabic Bools in the British 
Museum. By A. G. Ellis. Yol. I., A— L. 
(Printed for the Trustees.) 

Though there are, doubtless, occasional 
crises in the lives of middle-aged readers, 
when they turn with a sigh of relief from 
the miraculous feats of amateur detectives, 
or the newest apotheosis of abnormal nasti¬ 
ness to the mere book lists of a Quaritoh 
or a Nutt, it must yet be allowed that a title 
such as the above is little likely to attract 
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and arrest the vulgar eye. Apart from the 
somewhat awe-inspiring associations of 
the British Museum, it u too immediately 
suggestive of the remote and obscure; in 
spite of glimmering memories of the Arabian 
Nightt of childhood, and later, but less 
luminous, impressions of that Alcoran or 
Koran, or Kur’an or Qor’an, or whatever 
else you please, which most of us have 
found too bewildering to be read without 
distraction in the iohu-bohu of the cheap 
familiar reprints of Sale. And yet one has 
but to glance through this well-printed 
quarto of some thousand columns of names, 
titles, and subjects, to perceive at once how 
vast and varied is the field of interest from 
which ignoranoe of Arabic excludes the 
majority even of the fairly educated and the 
consciously cultured. Such a glance might 
be worth taking, if only for the sake of 
deepening one’s sense of the essential unity 
of mankind. For among the works of Arab 
origin registered in these pages will be 
found important histories, Diographies, 
grammars, treatises on philosophy, logic, 
medicine, mathematics, alchemy, astronomy, 
jurisprudence, and collections of national 
poetty like the Hamasa and the Kitab 
al-Aghani. 

Of course, the contents of a great and ever¬ 
growing library restricted to the literature 
of a particular language must needs be ex¬ 
tremely miscellaneous; so that one is hardly 
surprised to meet Mr. Hamilton’s version 
of uxe famous Romance of Antar side by side 
with Mr. Cyrus Hamlin’s Advice on the 
Treatment of Cholera, The completeness of 
the collection may perhaps be gauged by 
the fact that over fifty editions of the Koran 
in the original Arabic are enumerated, 
beginning with that of A. Hinckelmann 
^Hamburg, 1694), and at least as many 
translations in the various tongues of 
Europe. Noeldeke has observed, to our 
national credit, that the best translations of 
the book are in English; and it is interest¬ 
ing to learn that in the fateful year 1649 
A. Ross published “ The Alcoran of 
Mahomet, translated out of Arabique into 
French by the Sieur Du Ryer . . . and 
newly Englished, for the satisfaction of all 
that desire to look into the Turkish vani¬ 
ties.” But long before, as we gather from 
this painstaking catalogue, an Englishman 
of the twelfth century, Robertas Retenensis, 
was one of the first to make the Koran 
known in Europe by a Latin translation. 
There are, besides, numerous editions of 
the original text accompanied by versions 
in the vernaculars of India and other 
Oriental countries, not to speak of the host 
of commentaries, concordances, dictionaries, 
glossaries, and special treatises by Euro¬ 
pean scholars like Noeldeke, Weil, and 
Fraenkel, which have naturally grown up 
around the sacred classio of Islam. 

As a labour-saving apparatus of the first 
order, this oareful and wonderfully accurate 
compilation—the firstfruits of the daily toil 
of a decade of years on the part of its author 
—is assured of ample recognition from 
all who may have occasion to consult it. 

0. J. Ball. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ VIRGO CONCTPIET.” 

Oxford: Jane 10,1805. 

Mr. Badh&m, in his letter on the prevalence 
among the ancient Jews of the belief that the 
Messiah was to be born of a virgin, should 
have added a reference to the vogue whioh the 
same sort of folk-lore had among the Greeks. 
Thus in Diogenie Laertii Vita Platonic we read 
as follows * : 

iwtitriirrot If to *ry irtypcupopivy HXiruvot T9 pi 
tilwvov, leal K Kiapxos to ry Ttkirmyoi iyxotpicp, k«l\ 
'AvatiAfllijf to r «T Jewr iptp Ttp\ ipaair, it 

'KObrgaiv ijr \iyat, tpalay oltrav tV XJtpiicrloyTjy 
$ti(«a6ai rbv 'kpltrrmra, xal pj) ruyxtotiv, navifitvor 
T9 Tjjs $las JJ«i> r))r too ’AvtfAAan'or ttyir. 5»«r 
no 9apiu> yipov <pv\d(xt, fat rijr iiroKvtycws. 

In English as follows: 

“ Spensippus, in his book entitled About Plato’s 
Supper, and Olearchus in his Encomium of Plato, 
ana Anaxilldee in his second book concerning 
Philosophers, say that it was the talk at Athens 
that Ariston (the father of Plato) tried to tozoe 
Ferictlone (Plato's mother), she being beautiful, 
and that he did not succeed. And when he left 
off with his violence, he saw a vision of Apollo. 
In consequence of which he guarded her pure from 
any act of marriage, until she brought forth her 
son (Plato).” 

The story must be very old if Spensippus, 
about the middle of the fourth century B.G., 
had it to tell. And we find it again in Plutarch, 
who quotes it from a writer Floras, not men¬ 
tioned by Diogenes in his list of authorities. 
Plutarch writes: 

*A/ia St T7)t k9yop.in\t ’Apftrrom IUftnfm Tatp\ 
yiyioOai kuO' Ctvov aal <p*vyi, i.Tayop9voiegt 

lit) avyylneOai rg yurainl pi/ti SfacrOai Six a /ii)v£v 

ip.vrjp.6vfvatv, 

I.e„ 

“ Floras also mentions the vision and voice said to 
have visited Ariston, the father of Plato, bidding 
him not to have intercourse with his wife, nor to 
touch her until ten months were over” (Plut. 
Symph. Probl. 717 E). 

In a former letter I pointed out a passage in 
Origen’s in Celeum referring to Plato’s birth 
in language yet more strikingly similar to that 
of the Fust Gospel. Origen was no doubt 
merely quoting an older document; and so was 
St. Jerome when he wrote thus : 

” Spensippus quoque sororis Platonis Alius. 
Perfctionem, matrem Platonis, phantasmate 
Apollinis oppressam ferunt, et sapientiae princi- 
pem non all ter arbitrantur, nisi de partu Virginia 
editum ” (Lib. I., adv. Iovinian). 

Apuleius had also told the same story in 
Latin: 

"Sunt qui Platonem angustiore conceptuprolatum 
dicunt: quura quidem Apollinis flguratlo Perio- 
tionae se miscuisset.” 

Apollo was the Sun-God; and between the 
Messiah Jesus and the Sun there was dose 
association established in the minds of the 
Christians at least as early as the first century. 
Here, then, is one reason why Ephrem, who 
drew from muoh older sources, should have 
represented Jesus as conceived by means of 
rays of light through the ears of a virgin. 

I venture to suggest to Mr. Badham that the 
idea of the Messiah being bora of a virgin came 
to the Jews through the Greeks and Egyptians, 
who had, as I before pointed out, exactly similar 
legends. It is remarkable how exactly the 
story of Plato’s birth tallies with the story of 
Joseph and Mary. The two legends as they 
are respectively told by pagan writers and by 
the Evangelists show even a verbal agreement 
with each other. When we add the evidenoe 
of Philo and the Talmudists, what critically 


minded person can entertain a moment’s doubt 
that in this part of the Gospels, as in the story 
of the Holy Spirit assuming the form of a dove, 
we have imbedded in toe New Testament 
narrative a fragment of older and character¬ 
istically pagan folk-lore P In the “ Speaker’s 
Bible,” ana other Commentaries, there Bhould 
be given at Matt. i. 18 toe parallels I have 
cited from Philo, Plutarch, and Diogenes 
Laertius, along with those Rabbinic analogues 
brought to light by Mr. Badham. How long, 
I wonder, will religious people, instead of look¬ 
ing faots in toe face, remain content with an 
apologetic exegesis, whioh is, as a rule, mere 
special pleading P 

F. C. CONYBEABE. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. Hebbebt Spencer has been elected an 
honorary member, and Sir Archibald Geikie a 
corresponding member, of the Vienna Academy 
of Soienoes. 

The Croonian Lectures at the Royal College 
of Physioians will be delivered by Dr. W. 
Maroet on June 18, 20, 25, and 27, the subject 
being “ The Respiration of Man.” 

Sib B. Bakes has been elected president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers for toe 
coming year. 

It is announced that M. ElisSe Reclus will 
visit England shortly to deliver two lectures on 
geograpnioal questions. 

At toe general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, held on Monday, thanks 
were returned to Lord Playfair for his dona¬ 
tion to toe fund for the promotion of experi¬ 
mental research at low temperatures. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Geological. —( Wednetday, May S3.) 

Da. Henry Woodward, president, in toe chair.— 
Mr. E. T. Newton read a paper on “ A Human 
Skull and Limb-bones found m the Palaeolithic 
Terrace-Gravels at Galley Hfll, Kent.” A human 
Bkull, with lower jaw and parts of the limb-bones, 
had been obtained by Mr. R. Elliott from the 
high-terraoe gravels at Galley HU1, in which 
numerous Palaeolithio implements have been 
found. The skull is extremely long and narrow, 
its breadth-index being about 64; it is hyperdoli- 
ohooephalic; it is likewise much depressed, having 
a height-index of about 67. The small extent of 
the cranium in both height and width shows that 
it has undergone little or no post-mortem (com¬ 
pression, although it has beoome somewhat 
twisted in drying. The supraciliaiy ridges an 
large, the forehead somewhat receding, the pro- 
bole prominent, and the occiput flattened below. 
All the chief sutures are obliterated. Three lower 
molars and two premolars areinplaoe and are well 
worn, the three molars being as nearly as possible 
equal in size. The limb-bones indicate an indi¬ 
vidual about 5ft. lin. in height. These remains 
were compared with the fossil human relics which 
have been found in Britain and on the oonttnent 
of Europe, as well as with the dolichocephalic 
races now living; and their relations to the Spy, 
River-bed, Long-barrow, Eskimo, and other types 
were pointed out. The gravels, in which these 
human bones were 'found, overlie toe chalk at a 
height of about 90ft. above the Thames, and are 
about 10ft. thick. They form part of toe high- 
terrace gravels extending from Dartford Heath to 
Northfleet; and their Palaeolithic age is shown by 
the numerous implements which have been found 
in them, as well as by the mammalian remains 
which have been met with in similar beds near by, 
although not at Galley Hill. The human bones 
were seen in situ by Mr. R. Elliott and Mr. 
Matthew Heys, both of whom, in letters, speak 
positively as to toe undisturbed condition of the 8ft. 
of gravel which overlay the bones when discovered. 
—Sir John Evans expressed his high appreciation 
of the great care and wealth of detail that Hr, 
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* See the notes in toe edition of laertiue 
(Amsterdam, 1692). 
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Newton’* paper exhibited. It teemed to him that 
the communication might be divided into two 
absolutely diatlnot sections—the one anthropo¬ 
logical, the other geological. It waa on the latter 
branch of the snbjeot only that he proposed to aay 
a few words. There could, he thought, be no 
doubt of the deposits at and near Swanacombe 
being true Pleistocene high-level gravels of the 
valley of the Thames; and the abundance Of 
Palaeolithio implements that occurred in them 
teemed to place their age beyond all doubt. With 
regard to the human remains, the real question at 
Issue was whether they were deposited where 
found with the other constituent parts of the 
gravel, or not. It was unfortunate that so long a 

K riod had elapsed between the discovery of the 
nes and the attention of geologists being called 
to it. The evidenoe, however, of the undisturbed 
character of the beds seemed fairly strong, 
though, so far as he had understood the paper, 
one witness described the bones as having Men 
found in navel and the other in loam. Perhaps, 
however, both might mean the same deposit. The 
fact that the remains were found, not at the base 
of the gravels, like other bones from the same 
locality, but some few feet above the chalk, was 
noteworthy; but what weighed moat with him, 
and led him to doubt whether the bones were of 
the same age as the gravels, was the fact that 
nearly the whole skeleton, including the lower 
jaw and clavicle, had been preserved. Although 
oc ca s ion a ll y in brick earth the bones of a limb 
may have been found together, it might be 
regarded as almost if not quite universally the case 
that in gravels isolated bones only were found. 
The occurrence of a nearly perfect rkeleton was 
suggestive of an interment; and the accumulation 
of surface soQ above the gravel might give the 
grave in which the body was deposited an appear¬ 
ance of haring been of greater depth than it 
actually was. On the whole, he ventured to main¬ 
tain an attitude of doubt, and would await further 
evidenoe before absolutely accepting the human 
remains, however ancient, as being of necessity 
contemporaneous with the beds in whioh they were 
found.—Prof. Boyd Dawkins congratulated the 
author on the manner in which he had placed tbi« 
disoovery before the society. He accepted the 
views of Sir John Evans with regard to the absence 
of distinct proof that the skeleton really belonged 
to the same age as the Palaeolithio gravels. In his 
opinion the skeleton was probably the result of 
interment in the Palaeolithic gravels at a later time. 
He regretted that the skull had not been compared 
with Scandinavian Long-barrow skulls. The race 
to which the skeleton belongs was an open question, 
and the geological age was also not clearly proved. 
They may safely be placed to a suspense account. 
—Dr. Garson said that in his opinion the special 
characters shown by this Galley Hill skeleton 
were: the short stature, the very dolichocephalic 
skull, the prominent glabella and supracilianr 
ridges, and the well-marked ridges of the skull 
generally, the absence of prominenoe of chin, and 
the lane size of the tost lower motor tooth, which 
was as large, if not larger, than the fimt motor. The 
large size of the head of the femur was also peculiar. 
He did not think that the specimen showed any 
signs of pathological conditions being present. 
Nor did he oonsider that this was a modern 
skeleton, neither could he refer it to the Bronze 
or Bound-barrow races. Although the dolicho¬ 
cephalic skull and short stature agreed with the 
Neolithic race, yet the prominent brow-ridges 
were quite unlike. Moreover, the tost lower molar 
in the Neolithic skull was smaller than those in 
front of it. Accepting the Spy, Neanderthal, and 
Naulette specimens as representatives of the 
Palaeolithic race, he was inclined to think that 
the Galley HOI skeleton was most nearly related to 
that race. The long form of the skull from 
Galley HOI, when seen from above, did not agree 
with the continental forms, and it would be 
necessary to compare many skulls of the race in 
order to determine whether this was more 
than an individual variation. — Mr. W. J. 
Lewis Abbott pointed out that bones of the same 
animal had often been found in juxtaposition. 
On one occasion he had found at West Thurrock 
the greater part of a mammoth in navel, overlain 
by an intercalated sheet of day. He had worked 
the Galley HUl section, and had obtained from it 
numerous implements and flakes, tome of which 


were so sharp as to suggest having been made on 
the actual spot. He had noticed here and there 
thin lenticular patches of very tough clay. It was 
in all probability under a sheet of such Impervious 
material as this that the human remains had been 
preserved.—Mr. J. Allen Brown congratulated the 
society on the production before it of the best 
authenticated record of the occurrence of human 
remains in the higher river-drift that had vet 
been brought forward in England. As to placing 
this disoovery to a suspense aocount, although 
great caution was necessary, he must add that 
they could hardly expect to obtain a much better 
attested instance than in the one before the 
meeting: the silty clay-bed in which the fossils 
appear to have been found was just the kind of 
deposit in which banes were commonly met 
with in river-drift, and they probably owed 
their preservation to the deposit being less 
permeable than the gravel above them. With 
regard to the tkull, the river-drift period was of 
such long duration that there waa time enough for 
the migration of many raoes of men into this 
country, and there was every probability that 
different types of Palaeolithic people lived at the 
same time in N.W. Europe. As a believer in the 
continuity of man’s existence there from the 
Palaeolithic to the Neolithic period, it waa not 
surprising to him to find a skull in the drift which 
showed affinities both with some of the Palaeolithic 
skulls and with those of the early Neolithic period, as 
in the specimen before them.—Prof. Soltos regretted 
that the evidenoe for the absence of interment was 
not more perfect. Mr. Hcys had only seen the 
skull in position for a few minutes, though Mr. 
Elliott’s evidenoe was less open to question. The 
anatomical characters, as described by Mr. Newton, 
seemed, however, to show that the skull belonged 
to the same type as the Neanderthal and Spy skulls, 
the totter of which was dearly Palaeolithio; it was 
hence highly probable that the Galley Hill speci¬ 
men, which occurred along]with Palaeolithic imple¬ 
ments, waa in a natural position, and had not 
been interred. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Art of Illustration. By Henry Black- 
bum. (W. H. Allen.) No one will doubt the 
right of Mr. Henry Blackburn to speak on the 
subject of the many methods adopted to repro¬ 
duce in black and white the pictures and 
drawings of artists; and he may be trusted, so 
far as he goes, as a guide to the mystery of these 
modem “processes’’—so useful and so oonfusing 
—which alternately delight and vex the soul of 
every reader, in newspaper, magazine, and 
book. Mr. Blackburn has the good sense not 
to go too far. The inner secrets of photogravure, 
the deeper mysteries of the “ process ” trade he 
leaves unmasked. It is less as a technical 
expert, but as a popular expounder that he 
addresses his audience, and his book will be all 
the more generally useful for that reason. He 
is always clear; and anyone of average intelli¬ 
gence who read, marks, and inwardly digests 
his book will be able to tell in future whether 
the print he looks at has been made by the 
zinc or the gelatine process, whether the artist 
has employed white-lined or blaok-lined paper, 
and, what is more important, perhaps, whether 
it is an engraving or a process of some sort or 
other. This is a power which will be very 
much appreciated ny a good many of the 
general public, and be useful, perhaps, even to 
some art oritios. Besides this, the book is a 
pretty book, and the illustrations are well 
selected, and very good examples of their 
respective kinds. 

Theory and Practice of Design. By Frank G. 
Jackson. (Chapman & Hall.) We are glad 
that Mr. Jackson has been encouraged by the 
reception of his elementary “ Lessons on 
Decorative Design ” to prepare this more 
advanced text-book. It is, perhaps, a little 
too comprehensive for its size; but it is clear 
and well arranged, and throughout marked by 


fine taste, combined with common sense. 
It is well that Birmingham should not monopo¬ 
lise the talent of this excellent teacher. We 
are glad to see that he insists on the value 
of the study of the human form by students of 
decorative art As Mr. Jackson says in his 
prefaoe, this is not a picture-book, but we have 
seen many worse ones; for the illustrations are 
seven hundred in number, of great variety, and 
well executed. We need scareoely add in 
regard to a work of this quality that they 
have all been specially selected to illustrate 
the text. 

The Decoration of Metals. By John Harrison. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This book belongs to the 
useful “Science and Art” series, and is 
written by one who is doubtless a master of his 
oraft, as he tells us on the title-page that he 
was “ late with Messrs. Elkington & Co,” and 
that he is “worker in repousse, chaser, 
designer, art modeller.” The work shows, 
indeed, sufficient knowledge, but hardly suffi¬ 
cient skill in imparting it, to qualify the author 
as a good teacher by literary means; and the 
illustrations reach a very moderate level. 

Chapters in Workshop Construction and Citizen¬ 
ship. By 0. B. Ashbee. (Guild and School of 
Handicraft.) Mr. Ashbee is no doubt inspired 
by the best intentions; and though we cannot 
agree with all his opinions, we wish suooess to 
his efforts to introduce a true feeling for art 
among artisans as well as artists. At the same 
time, we fear that the style in whioh he 
endeavours to enforce his opinions is not one 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm or even to 
engage for long the attention of his readers; 
ana he must be able to show something better 
than the designs whioh decorate this volume 
before he can expect to be taken seriously as a 
leader of a movement to regenerate British art. 


A Manual of Decorative Composition. By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by I. Gonino. 
Be vised by Walter Millard. (Virtue.) There 
is no doubt that this is a very comprehensive 
manual, as it extends to every branch of 
decorative art and treats of both theory and 
practice; but we fear that the skill of the trans¬ 
lator has not been equal to the task of render¬ 
ing it into English which will dearly be 
“ understanded.” For instance, it is not every 
cultivated Englishmen (to say nothing of the 
ordinary artisan) who will see at onoe what is 
meant by the following sentences: 

“A pleasing shape is essential in forms not 
dependent on thic k n ess for their expression.” 

“ Before we take up the relation of the various 
forms of ornament when juxtaposed to one 
another, it will not be out of place to define the 
floriated expressions by which they are known.” 

“We mentioned before that a black detail on a 
white ground will appear smaller than a t chits 
one on black ground. This curious optic effect is 
well understood in commerce, and large firms, 
desirous to introduce variety in their wall¬ 
papers, keep in their employ an artist entrusted 
with the modification of colours of the same 
plate.” 

We present our respectful sympathy to the 
author, M. Mayeux, on this wretched transla¬ 
tion of his book. We are also inclined to 
sympathise with the translator, I. Gonino, 
on the very ineffectual revision of her work by 
Mr. Walter Millard. Condolences are also, 
perhaps, due to Mr. Millard for having to 
undertake so impossible a labour. We pity 
the publishers also, but most we pity the un¬ 
fortunate students who have to adopt this as a 
text-book. 


Pottery and Porcelain Marks. By W. H. 
Hooper and W. C. Phillips. (Macmillans.) 
This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
an old friend, whose usefulness has been well 
tested. A number of Japanese marks have 
been inserted, and the book is now as useful 
and complete as it well can be for its size. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, by Crispm de Passepand a aeries orthe Tudor Alma Tadema’s. It wm a great relief to 

kings and queens. Finally, we must not omit escape from the inoongruity of a modern 
The following exhibitions will open next to notioe a set of “ The Defenders of Haarlem,” orchestra, which, if it cannot be banished 


The following exnibiuons wm open next to notioe a set ol " The defenders ox Haarlem, orenestra, wrnon, if it cannot be Damanea 

week: (1) studies and sketches by members of at the siege of 1573, which is considered to altogether from the performance of a Greek 

tiie Royal Institute of Painters in Water form the most representative example of the play, as at Bradfield, is surely best kept out of 

Colours, Piccadilly; (2) drawings and sketches WO rk of Goltrius. eight, as at Bayreuth. 


Colours, Piccadilly; (2) drawings and sketches 
of “ Picturesque Oxford," by Messrs. F. B. 
Barraud, W. E. Everitt, A. H. Wardlaw, and 
others, at Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s rooms, 
New Bond-street; (3) drawings and sketches 
by Mr. L. Raven-Hill, at the Carlton Gallery, 
Pall Mall ; (4) the original drawings made by 
Mr. A. D. McCormick to illustrate Sir W. M. 
Conway’s forthcoming book, The Alps from 
End to End, and also a few drawings by Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, at the St. George’s Galleries, 
Grafton-Btreet; (5) a portrait of the late 
Speaker of the House of Commons, at Mr. 
Thomas McLean’s Gallery, Haymarket; (6) 
and two ohimney - pieoes in classio style, 
designed for a mansion in Sootland, at the 
Cooper Galleries, Great Pulteney-street. 

“ Old English and Continental Pewter ” forms 
the subjeot of a handbook which is being pre¬ 


sight, as at Bayreuth. 

The musio, written in the Greek diatonic 
scales by Mr. 0. F. Abdy Williams, now a 
T u c c t a n c master at the sohool, and formerly secretary of 

“ 1 the Cambridge University Musical Society, had 

THE “ALOESTIS" AT RRADFIELD. 4116 rar ® “ 0ri , t of suboidinati^tothe 

songs of the ohorus, allowing the audience to 
The “ Aloestis ” of Euripides, the last play in hear the words distinctly, instead of drowning 
the tetralogy exhibited by the poet in 438 b o., them in the elaborate orchestral aooompsun- 
holds, as it happens, the same position in the ments, which are so much in vogue in other 
series of four plays produoed at Bradfield modem revivals of the Greek drama. Even in 
College, in 1883, 1890, 1892, and the present the age of Aeschylus, as is dear from the 
year. Of these plays the three last, the fragment of Pratinas preserved by Athenaeus, 
“ Antigone,” the “ Agamemnon,” and the there was need for a protest against the undue 
“ Aloestis,” have all been given in the open-air prominenoe of the acoompaniment, at any rate 
theatre carved out of the sides of the now m the case of dithyrambic poetry, 
famous ohalk-pit in Berkshire, whioh has beoome There are many points of interest in the 


pared by Mr. E. Guy Dawber and Mr. Langton | Mgion ^ o{ -vyagner 
|« ia is (22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi). B With both rfXse 

They will be very glad to receive any lnforma- 


lamous ou&ik-pit m Berkshire, whioh has beoome There are many points of interest in the 

a place of pilgrimage to every votary of the Bradfidd performance, whioh will doubtless be 
Greek drama in England, even as Oberammer- long remembered by those who had the 
and Bayreuth are to the votaries of the privilege of being present. Apollo and the 
_assion Hay and of Wagner throughout all Death-God were noth fine in their way; but 


They will be. very glad to receive anyinforma- drama ^ Berkshire theatre has points ol con- longest in the memory are the pathetic fere- 
faon concerning ana specimens of pewterwor , . there ; g the same rapture ofsitting in the well of Aloestis, the funeral prooession, and the 

StJL wild ^ *mid exquisite soenery, as at Ober- veiled wite restored bTfcreules ’to her 

Rubbings of marks would also be welcome. ammergau; while, as at Bayreuth, the sum- repentant husband. Besides these, one cannot 
ming number of the Reliquary mons to the play is given by the sound of the goon forget the song of lament sung by the 
l Archaeologist will contain trumpet. child Eumdus (L. E. Brakspear). It would 

9 recently discovered “ Roman At the first performance, on Saturday last, have sensibly marred the effeot if—as is apt to 
isole,” by Leader Scott; on the the weather was perfectly splendid, though a happen in the case of pathetic passages like the 
an Ancient Burial-plaoe, and a little shade might have been weloome. As one Prayer of Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo,” or the 
ng Slab at Easterton of sat in the full sunshine, one had mod reason “Are Maria” in Verdi’s “ (Hello" — this 
Mr. Hugh W. Young’; and on to be thankful for the palm-leu fan which beautiful and plaintive song had had the mis¬ 
names in Wales,” by Mr. Elias the forethought of the managers had made it fortune of being applauded or enoored. Many 

possible to obtain before the beginning of the may recall with satisfaction the good-humoured, 

y and Friday of next week ^ n °- u ^ i « nified ’ ”■“? “ which w ?“T 

y will be selling the collection sun, one would gladly have responded oules, in the pewon of Mr. Lomas-whose 

edals of Mr. John Trist, whioh— [? the of “J e ^ ome< J appf^oe suggested a Teutonio rather than a 

npare with the Richardson and au , dl ®P ce to ^ ea f’ hke the Athenians of Hrilemc hero-expounded to the serving-man 
lete-is nevertheless of unusual old ; a b»fy crown in honour of Dionysus. his own philosophy of life. But all who ware 

innlndM Greek coins in mid . The of the stage-buildings is present will agree m congratulating the 


homes of the among the soenes whioh perhaps will linger 
1 points of con- longest in the memory are the pathetic fare- 
>f sitting in the well of Aloestis, the funeral prooession, and the 
y, as at Ober- veiled wife restored by Hercules to her 


The forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archaeologist will contain 
articles on the recently discovered “Roman 
Thermae of Fiesole,” by Leader Scott; on the 
“ Discovery of an Ancient Burial-plaoe, and a 
Symbol - bearing Slab at Easterton of 
Roseisle,” by Mr. Hugh W. Young’; and on 
“Churchyard Games in Wales,” by Mr. Elias 
Owen. 


child Eumelus (L. E. Brakspear). It would 
9 , on Saturday last, have sensibly maned the effeot if—as is apt to 
splendid, though a happen in the case of pathetic passages like the 
1 weloome. As one Prayer of Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo,” or the 
le had good reason “Ave Maria” in Verdi’s “Otello” — this 


Oh Thursday and Friday of next week P"**’ " * 

Messrs. Sotiieby will be selling the collection \ th?f>mmimd of ^o^ctethat had enS>£l 
of 001 ns and medals of Mr. John ^ist, which— ^ audience to weftr 7 the Athenilns of 
ri it cannot compare with the Riohaidson and y le . ^ hononr of DionygnB . 

BunW n^rAe 16 * 1 of unusual ^ F ii men t of the stage-biddings is 

interest. t mo u es eeroins li go , ^g^^ted with a representation of a terminal 

bust of Dionysus, with Satyrs and Maenads on 

s ,dth.NMh«Und. : «.d.ohol»,»n m i™.«o 

UDrary. the present oooasion, a line selected from the 

The annual meeting of the Society for the « Aloestis ” 

Promotion of Hellenio Studies, for the election . , , , ,. , 

of officers and council, and to confirm the AolT< k A!#41,T > vtpl I Govs. 

counoil’s report, will be held at 22, Albemarle- yfig spirit of this line was certainly carried out 
street, on Monday next, at 5 p.m., Prof. Jebb, to the full in all the hospitality shown to the 
president, in the ohair. guests by the Warden (the Rev. H. B. Gray), 

Feedehik Muller & Co., of Amsterdam, who himself played the part of Admetus. It 
have published (in French) a sale-catalogue of to® added mat the orchestra at--i-adfleld 
engraved portraits of the sixteenth century, m connected with the stage buildmgs bv a flight 
The total number is more than two thousand; °* t?* 11 steps, extending along the whole length 
and most of them, of course, have only an of the stage. . . 

historical interest, as illustrating the period of toefore the aiming of the play, me 

the Reformation, the reign of Charles V.. and Warden, robed as Admetus, advances to the 


the audience to wear, like the Athenians of Hellenic hero—expounded to the serving- man 
old, a leafy crown in honour of Dionysus. his own philosophy of life. But all who were 

The pediment of the stage-buildings is present will agree in congratulating the 
decorated with a representation of a terminal Warden, not only on his own performance of 
bust of Dionysus, with Satyrs and M a ena ds on the difficult part of Admetus, but also on the 

-141_.'J. rm._ -4 _— -.u _ 1 I_!„_, - i v 1 __ 


either ride. The metopes below are filled with energy and success with which be has secured 
six scenes, apparently from the Phigaleian the loyal co-operation of masters and boys 
Marbles; while along the arohitrave runs, on alike in carrying to a triumphant oonolurion 
the present oooasion, a line selected from the the latest (but not, we trust, the last) of his 
“ Aloestis ” revivals of the Greek drama, which, in their 

rh hotxir 'AS^ijr’, '6W/9« r, P \ {W. carefdly studied aooeesories, mav be justly 

regarded as approximating more closely to me 
The spirit of this line was certainly carried out antique type than any others hitherto produoed 
to the full in all the hospitality shown to the in England. Mr. Gray has been eminently 
guests by the Warden (the Rev. H. B. Gray), happy in what he describes as an “ attempt to 
who himself played the part of Admetus. It teach piotoriallv the spirit of the Greek 


_gue type than any other 

in England. Mr. Gray has been eminently 
happy in what he describes as an “ attempt to 
teach piotorially the spirit of the Greek 
Drama,” and in thus contributing towards 
giving what may be fairly called a new life 
and an added interest to the study of Greek in 
England. 

J. E. SahDYS. 


MUSIC. 

RUBINSTEINS “ CHRISTUS ” AT 
BREMEN. 


and most of them, of oourse, have only an of the stage. . . England. 

historical interest, as illustrating the period of J™* toefore the beginning of the play, the J. E. SahDYS. 

the Reformation, the reign of Charles V., and Warden, robed as Admetus, advances to the — 

the struggle of the Netherlands for inde- thymele and kindles the incense on the altar as 

pendence. But not a few are also valuable for toe makes the thrioe-repeated proclamation ; MUSIC, 

their rarity or for their artistio merits, whioh InKirm. 

Sj'S® a. .tt.no.. sosatanss ■■^ 

portrait of Mary Queen of Soots, whioh is is arrested by a singularly beautiful prooession uii.sum.ass. 

reproduced on the cover. The Latin verses, passing between the orchestra and the raised Sous men nourish vast schemes, which, after 
ending “ Anglorum epes unica gentis,” show stage. These are the instrumentalists^ nine in many years and despite all obstacles, they are 
that it must have been produced during her number, four of them with flutes copied from able to bring to a successful issue. At one 
life. It is signed with tne initials R.V., and models found at Pompeii, and the rest with time the Wagner theatre at Bayreuth seemed 
the style is that of the Netherlands. There are lyres strung on the anoient Greek system, and, tittle better than a castle in the air; finally, 
also examples of the portraits of the same so far as possible, resembling the Greek oithara. however, it was erected, and it now stands a 
Queen by P. Ameriginus (circa 1560), by They take their plaoe to the left of the stage,_ in proud monument, bearing witness to the 
Leonard Gaultier (shortly after her death), and and near a recess draped with tapestries rich master’s patienoe and perseverance. Anton 
by Jerome Wierix. Others of interest to ns in with quaint designs of animals, like the hduata Rubinstein also entertained the idea of a 
England are—the Earl of Pembroke, by Luke tapetia of the Roman poet. Ensconoed in this special building, a “ ohuroh for art,” *• Je 
Vosterman; two of Sir Philip Sidney, by recess, they present a soene (which, in delicacy named it, which waste be devoted _ to the 
Vertue and Jean de Courbes; Sir John Wynn, of drapery, gracefulness of grouping, ana performance of saored opera. In working out 
of Gwedur, by Robert Vaughan; a group of correctness of _ archaeological environment, his soheme, Warner had many preiudioes to 
the seven conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot, irresistibly reminds one of a masterpiece of overcome. In “Parsifal ” he oertainly osme 
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very close to the line, if there be one, whioh 
divides religion from art; yet his bitterest foes 
were forced to acknowledge the tact and deli¬ 
cacy which he displayed. But it was other¬ 
wise with Rubinstein: he directly provoked 
religious opposition. One can partly under¬ 
stand such an attitude towards him in England, 
where, apparently, the Queen of Sheba and 
Delilah are considered too sacred to tread the 
boards. From a letter contributed by Rubin¬ 
stein himself some yean ago to J. Lewinsky’s 
For den Coalmen, it appears that even 
abroad general objection was taken to his 
scheme of sacred opera. He pointed to the 
Mystery Flays of the middle ages, which, at 
first, were performed in the churches; and, 
indeed, he brought forward many strong 
arguments in favour of his idea. There are, 
however, certain knotty points connected with 
the matter, even if strong prejudice, the result 
of early training, be overcome. Some might 
not object to the use of Biblical subjects per ee, 
yet would oppose their introduction, lest they 
should suffer by contact with the ofttimes 
frivolous and, to put it mildly, not over moral 
stuff of which opera libretti are often composed. 
Wagner, it may be remembered, even objected 
to one of his later music-dramas sandwiched 
between “ Marta ” and “ Le Prophete.” A 
“ Christos ” between, say, “ Fra Diavolo ” and 
“Carmen” would be simply intolerable. 
Then, again, the use of Biblical subjects might 
be opposed by others, lest it should open the 
door to works of a commonplace, not to say 
vulgar, character. And once more, there are 
some who would allow Biblical subjects, with 
exception, however, of the one now under 
notice. This, at any rate, is reasonable; to 
every rule there is an exception. In Rubin¬ 
stein’s work the subject-matter is, however, 
dealt with in a thoroughly reverent spirit. 

About two years ago, when Dr. Loewe, the 
well-known director of the Breslau Stadt- 
Theater, visited Rubinstein at Berlin, the latter 
expressed a strong desire that his “ Christus ” 
—" the work of my life,” as he termed it— 
should be produced. Dr. Loewe promised that 
he would do all that lay in his power towards 
the realisation of that desire. Rubinstein 
thanked him, and promised that when and 
wherever the work was produoed he would be 
present to conduct it. The composer, how¬ 
ever—less fortunate than Wagner—did not live 
to see his long-cherished scheme carried into 
execution. The Bremen performances have 
been arranged by a committee, among whom 
Dr, Loewe and Dr. Heinrich Bulthaupt, 
the author of the text of “ Christus,” have 
been specially active. The choir consists of 
350 Bremen amateurs, who have willingly 
offered their servioes. The choir and orchestra 
have been trained by Dr. Muck, from the 
Berlin Opera. 

“ Christus ” contains a prologue, seven scenes, 
and an epilogue. The prologue opens with 
instrumental music. First come four bars 
lento, a “ Messiah ” theme, or, to use the com¬ 
poser’s own word, “ idea ” ; this is followed by 
passionate, Weberish music, descriptive of the 
agitated times which preceded the birth of the 
Prince of Peace. Then we have the picture of 
the Bethlehem shepherds, and the appearance 
of the Angel. The music of the former ex¬ 
presses an attitude of surprise and suspense; 
the Angel’s message and the chorus of the 
heavenly host are hymn-like in character. The 
Three Kings now enter in succession, each with 
his train of followers; and they are astonished 
to find the star has guided them to the humble 
manger. Their music shows local character 
and effective contrasts. The song of the 
Northern King is broad and vigorous. After 
the Child has been seen, there is a smooth con¬ 
certed movement, sung by shepherds, kings, and 
their followers, while from above voices, in 


chords of four parts, are heard singing their 
Hallelujah. It should be mentioned that in 
this, and other sections of the work, the music 
continues without break. 

The first Scene deals with the Temptation in 
the wilderness. Lurid harmonies ana agitated 
rhythms are heard in the orchestra. Jesus 
appears and engages in earnest prayer. The 
music is based on the opening theme of the 
prologue. But the quiet, sad strains are 
soon interrupted by loud, harsh chords, com¬ 
posed of low notes from wood-wind and brass ; 
the demon tempter is nigh at hand. At the 
close of this section, after Satanic chords, at 
first loud but gradually diminishing in 
strength, a clear major chord, for strings 
only, proclaims the victory of the powers of 
good. 

Scene ii. has for its' subject the Baptism. 
The bold words of John, the excited questions 
put to him by the crowd, and the calm dignity 
of Jesus are well portrayed in the music. 

Scene iii. gives us the Sermon on the 
Mount, or rather a portion of it. Then 
follows the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
which, as one may well imagine, oannot be 
rendered impressive on the stage. Dr. Bulthaupt 
has also introduced the woman taken in 
adultery, and the raising of the widow’s son. 
The words of Jesus are sung to soft, beautiful 
strains, for the most part in a minor key. The 
Mary Magdalene music, for thus the woman is 
named, is full of pathos. The excitement of 
the crowd, and of the widow in the closing 
picture, form a striking contrast to the peaceful 
opening. 

Scene iv. offers the busy scene of sellers and 
buyers outside the Temple. The harmonies and 
rhythms in the orchestra tell of eastern climes. 
Then Jesus, accompanied by the crowd singing 
their hymn of rejoicing, advances, and rebukes 
the money-lenders. Here again the latter part of 
the scene offers strong contrast: Caiaphas, with 
the high priests seeking to entrap Jesus, and 
the agitated song of Judas after his betrayal of 
his master. And at the end, the soft “ Hosanna ” 
of the retreating crowd is answered by the loud 
“ Triumph ” of the priests. Scene v. presents 
the Last Supper, the dark hour of Oethsemane, 
and the seizure of Jesus. In Scene vi. the 
Saviour is arraigned before Pilate. In the 
epilogue Paul, standing by the Cross, preaches 
the message of peace and goodwill. 

The seventh soene, dealing with the Cruci¬ 
fixion, was omitted, the stage not being large 
enough to give it in a becoming and impressive 
manner. From the full score, of which I caught 
a hasty glimpse, the music appears particularly 
strong. Again, as in the Temptation, the 
powers of good and evil are in oonflict. The 
opening bars, by the way, recall the “ Kundry ” 
theme from “ Parsifal.” 

The above remarks may give some idea of 
the contents of the work. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to describe the music. With exception of 
the songs of the Three Kings, it is quite free ,in 
structure, continuing without any formal break 
throughout each scene. The composer evidently 
wished to intensify the powerful story by 
means of tones, rather than to write a work 
which would attract by its purely musical 
character. He would seem to have studied 
Wagner’s method: in the matter of repre¬ 
sentative themes, beyond a limited use of the 
one mentioned, there is, however, no attempt 
to imitate his great contemporary. The beauty 
and pathos of some of the music are unquestion¬ 
able. And, at times, the dramatic element is 
strong. Rubinstein’s tendency to diffuseness, 
so noticeable in many of his long compositions, 
is here conspicuous by its absence: there are no 
vain repetitions. The effect produced is that 
of a series of moving pictures accompanied 
by appropriate music. At times, indeed, one 
almost forgets the latter; and this, at any rate, 


shows that there is nothing in its form or spirit 
at variance with those of the drama. 

The part of Jesus was taken by Herr Raimund 
von Zur-Miihlen. His voice is not of the best 
quality, but he acquitted himself well in his 
responsible task; he was simple in gesture 
and quiet in singing, yet always dignified. 
The names of 811 the other interpreters cannot 
be given; some were particularly good, as, 
for instance, Frl. Louise Mulder (Mary 
Magdalene), Frl. Else Breuer (Pilate’s Wife), 
Herr T. Habelmann (Simon Peter), and 
Herr L. Pieohler (John the Baptist). The 
orchestra played well under the able direction of 
Dr. Karl Muck. The theatre was crowded, 
and one could feel that the audience was 
interested. Applause] was strictly forbidden. 
Ten performances were originally announced. 
This series came to a dose last Sunday, and a 
new series of five was announced. Dr. 
Loewe intends to give the work at Breslau, 
and it will probably also be produced at 
Berlin. The stage effects at Bremen were 
good, and some of the scene painting effective; 
but tire space at disposal was not large enough 
to present the work in a really satisfactory 
manner. The scene of the “Crucifixion ” had, 
as already mentioned, to be abandoned; and 
that of the Sermon on the Mount was far too 
cramped. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The appearance of Mme. Adelina Patti in 
‘ ‘ Traviata ” at Covent Garden on Tuesday even¬ 
ing filled the house to overflowing. It is eleven 
years since she last sang there. The great 
singer has a voice of extraordinary quality and 
flexibility, but time has not left it unimpaired. 
During the performance this was, of course, 
perceptible. It was, however, wonderful 
to perceive the charm her style of sing¬ 
ing still exerts. Many of the audience 
were, perhaps, hearing her for the first time, 
and their pleasure was not spoilt by memories 
of the past. Signori De Lucia and Anconi 
were excellent as Alfredo and Germont. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted, and well tem¬ 
pered the sound of his orchestra to the diva’s 
voice. 

Hebb Mobitz Rosenthal made his first 
appearance in England at the third Riohter 
concert on Monday evening. Playing Liszt’s 
pianoforte Conoerto in E flat, he was listened to 
with breathless attention, and .was recalled 
about half a dozen times. There are many 
pianists now before the public who possess 
exceptionally fine technique; but if a prize 
were offered to the one who most distinguished 
himself in that respect Herr Rosenthal would 
probably be the winner. The life and brilliancy 
which he threw into the music, and the 
ease which he displayed, even when over¬ 
coming formidable difficulties, are quite 
remarkable. But already, two years ago, 
mention of him was made in these columns, and 
his striking gifts as a virtuoso were fully recog¬ 
nised. Herr Rosenthal has come and rapidly 
conquered; he has, however, still to show us 
whether he can satisfy as interpreter of the 
highest pianoforte music, as he can astonish 
in music like Liszt’s E flat Concerto, in which 
there is more glitter than gold. A piano¬ 
forte recital is already announced. 

Miss Fanny Davies’s annual concert will 
be held at St. James’s Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon, June 24. The programme will prove of 
special interest, as it includes Brahms’ new 1 
Sonatas for Clarionet and Pianoforte, for 
which Herr Miiblfeld has been specially 
engaged. Miss Davies is fortunate in being 
able to announce a first performance in 
England of these works. 
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“ Dr. Maclaron is our ideal preacher.”— Expositor) Times. 
“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and 
beautiful illustration.”— Wont and Work. 
ffi" The words of a prophet, and we thank God for him.” 

Christian Pictoiinl. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“They show tho same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
aocuatomod to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works.” 

Christian World Pulpit. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quartor of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as tho prince of pulpit orators...^ 
Tho back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and comers of the earth .”—Methodist Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of tho AMEN, and other 

Sermons. • . .. . 

"Open the book wherever wo may, the temptation jo 
read on and on is very great. Tho volume la invaluable. 

Sunday School Chronicle. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 16th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. 

•' Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense 
power.”— 3/etkodi»t Recorder. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price /is., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ The work of a master of pulpit oratory. "—Freeman. 

41 Distinguished by the finest scholarship and the most 
exquisite literary finish .”—Christian Leader. 

“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
pulpit address.”— Independent. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publish***. 
21 AND 22, Furxival Strut, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 

AUTHORISED EDITION. -=-- 

SONYA KOVALEVSKY: a Biography, by Anna Carlotta Leffler (Duchess of Cajanello); 

anil, SISTERS RAJEV8KY, being nn Account of Her Life, by SONYA KOVALEVSKY. Translated by A. DE FURUHJELM and A. M. CLIVE BAYLEY, and 
with Biographical Note by LILY WOLFSOHN. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE ALPINE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

%* The Pint Edition teas sold out prior to publication. The Second Edition is nearly exhausted. A Third Edition is in preparation. 

MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. By A. F. Mummery. 32 Illustrations, 

with Full-page Lithograph Plates and Photogravures. Cloth, 21s. net. 

The TINES says : “ Mountaineers in particular, and lovers of tho Alps in general, will welcome and enjoy tho sumptuous volume in which, Mr. A. F. Mummery records 
his many adventurous ‘ Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus.’ Tho sympathetic reader will derive not merely the pleasure he seeks to recall and excite, but much and 
varied incidental profit from his pages. The chapters devoted to tho Caucasus will naturally attract tho special attention they deserve, but they are only more attractive 
than tho rest on account of their greater novelty/’ .. .. 

“STARTLING, UNIQUE, SPLENDID."— “T.r .” in The Sunday Sun. . 

ALM AYER’S FOLLY: a Story of an Eastern River. By Joseph Conrad. Cloth, 6s. 

•“ Almayor’s Folly’.is a very powerful study indeed, with effects that will certain’y capture the imagination and haunt the memory of the reader.Itisindeed 

exceedingly well imagined and well written, and it will certainly secure Mr. Conrad a high place among contemporary story-tellers.”— Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Joseph Conrad has the art of laying 'on just 'sufficient local colour to make his work attractive, without adding those final touches which are apt to make an 
artistic work unintelligible to * the general.’ The book leaves an impression of grasp and power.”— Academy . 

BY J. J. JUS6ERAND. ~ 

A LITERARY HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: from the Origins to the Renaissance. 

By J. J. JUS8ERAND, Author of ** A Literary History of the English People,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The work is full of a rare attraction.”— Times. 

" Tho marvellous story of our litorature in its vital connection with tho origin and growth of the English people has never been treated with a greater union of con¬ 
scientious research, minute scholarship, pleasantness of humour, picturesquonesa of style, and sympathetic intimacy.”— Daily Chronic ’*. 


SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH HOMES, and their Associations: Personal, Archselogical, and 

Historic. By E. HODGES. With Illustrations by 8. J. Loxton. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ In every respect the book is an admirable contribution to local history .”—Black and White. 


UP THE NORWAY FJORDS. 

A YACHTING CRUISE TO NORWAY. By the Parson and the Lawyer. Frontispiece. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS. . 

1. A GENDER IN SATIN. By Rita. 

“ Tho story reaches a high level of excellence.An extremely readable production, and is quite a dopatturg from the author’s usual method.”— Whitehall Review. 

2 . THE MAKING OF MARY. By Jean Forsyth. m ,j,. 

Each demy 12mo, and tastefully bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 


TALES OF BURMAH. 


TOLD ON THE PAGODA. By Mimosa. With Photogravure and Four other Full-page 

Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. _ [Ready. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS." 

VEDIC INDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragozin, Author of “ Chaldea,” &c. Maps, Index, and many 

Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 

ERNEST RADFORD’S POEMS. 

OLD AND NEW: a Collection of Poems. By Ernest Radford. Frontispiece Portrait of 

tho Author. Cloth, 6s. net. 


THE 


MORDRED: a Tragedy in Five Acts of Blank Verse. By Henry Newbolt. Cloth, 6s. net. 

** There is really good work in * Mordrcd.’ Mr. Ncwboldt’s Arthur is tho old Aithur which Tennyson for his own onds chose to transform, and therefore the catastrophe 
of tho play is brought about, not mechanically, by treachery and rebellion which find a motive in simplo wickedness, but vitally, as an instance of natural retribution.” 

Daily Chronicle . 

NEW “PSEUDONYM." 

CAUSE AND EFFECT. By Ellinor Meirion. Paper, Is. 6d,; cloth, 2s. 


THE PARIS SALONS 

Of 1896. 

Four Portfolios, each consisting of 24 high-class 
reproductions, illustrative of Parisian Art, 
price Is. each. 


THE 

CENTURY 

FOB 

JULY. 

PRICE Is. 4d, 


Contains: PERSONAL MEMORIES of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON, by Edmund Gossi-BOOKS 
in PAPEB COVERS, by B hander Matthews— 
BEY ANT and the BERKSHIRE HILLS, Illus¬ 
trated, by A. Lawrence —THE STRIKE at MR. 
MOBLEY’S, by Matt Grim, &c , &c. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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TABI.H OS CONTESTS. run 

Thk Lrri utd Lktwss of E. A. Frmhiit, by the Rev. 

North Burma.. 

Frahx Vxhciht'r Actual Africa, by Prof. Keah* . 518 

Le'Gai.liehhr’h Niw Voluhe or Poehb, by Pirct 
.. 519 

Biciht Philosopht, by A. W. Behh .... 680 

New Notelb, by J. B. Allis .581 

Cureeht Literature 623 

Notre ahd Newb ..623 

The Foethcohiho Maqaeiheb . .... 681 

Uhitiibitt ..621 

The AcasAhir Feahijaibr, by Cecil Nicholsoh . 621 
Selected Fobeioh Boors . . ■ . . . .625 

COEREEPOHDEHCE— 

A Syriac Name for the Franciscan Friars, by L. C. 
Caaartelli i The Etymedom of “ Skottery," by the 
Bev. A. L. Mayhew i The German “ Samlet," by 

J. Corblo.526 

AFFOIHTHEirTS for Next Webe ..... 628 

Kohio’b Hebrew Grammar, by Prof. Driver , . 526 

Obituary: Dr. Valehtoie Ball, by J. S. C. . . 627 

Bciehcr Notes ......... 627 

Philoloqy Notes ........ 527 

Befobts or Societies ....... 627 

The Boyal Aoadehy, III., by Claude Phillips . 528 

Art Sales . 629 

Notes oh Art ahd Archaeolooy .... 630 

Stage Notes.630 

Opera at Drury Lake ahd Coyeht Gardeh, by J. B. 

Shedloce. .830 

Beceht Cohceets.630 

TO LOVERS OE FINE BOOKS. 

"RUSKIN’S POEMS. Edition de Luxe, 

JLt 1891. 2 vols., 4to, 03*. 

TX7HYMPER’S GBEAT ANDES. First 

» v Edition, Medium 8vo, 1892, 21a. 

A few copies of the above, which are quite out of print—in the flnect 
possible condition—can be had at the published prioes, as affixed, on 
application, by letter, to Biblio. 37, Perham Road, West Kensington, 
London, W. 

TTHE THEATRE, 24 vols., complete in 

parts, 1883-1894, with hundreds of Photographs of leading Acton. 
Price£2 10 b. the lot; published about £8.—B. A., care of Academy 
O ffice. 

rpHE LAKES.—TO LET, lor the whole 

or part of the Season, THE KNOLL, AMBLESIDE, formerly 
the Residence of Harriet Martineau. Most comfortable house, 
beautifully situated. Grounds of about two acres, with Tennis Lawn. 
—Apply to W. II. Hills, The Knoll, Amblesido. 

TYPE-WRITING. 


Highest references. 


T O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulan and terms, sent gratis. The list 
Includes private asylums, Ac.; schools also recommended.—Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker. 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. ** A Medium of 
Communication between Authors. Editors, and Publishers.” Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates M8S. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Secretary, 3, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. — To 

AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. Estimates 
free. Aocounts verified by Chartered Accountant.—Address 31 araqeb, 
Roxburghe Press, 8, Victoria-street, Westminster. 

S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1803, to provide Edueation 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army. Ao., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clergy¬ 
men. £ 60 ); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modem sloes. 
Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.— Rev.T. P. Hobson, M.A., Warden. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chanoery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERE8T allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS,'SHARES, and ANNUITIE S purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small snms on 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO 8UIWEA8 TEE MOUTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

roa FIV E SHILLIKOS m MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENBCROFT, Manager 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. beg to announce that the 
following important Work is now ready, and may be obtained at 
all Booksellers and Libraries. 

THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 

BY 

SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 

With 100 ILLUSTRATIONS by A. D. McCORMICK. 
large demy 8to, doth, gilt top, One Guinea net. 


14, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


OATALOQUE3 

IPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

■U promptly supplied on moderate term,. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU * OO.. 17, Soho Samoa. 


RAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS* GUIDE BOOKS. 

New tally detailed Catalogue aeut poet free on application. 
DULAU a CO., 37, Sono Swan*, Loroox, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS A T FOREIGN PRICES. 

WILLIAMS & NORQATE, 

Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 

AHD 

7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES poet fret on application. 


MUD IE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

jgOOKSELLERS, 

J£00K EXPORTERS, 
gOOK BINDERS, 


AND 


IBRARIANS. 


■piNGLTSH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 

^ AND SPANISH BOOKS 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most 
moderate prices. 

Catalogues on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 

• and BOOKSELLERS, of 37 and 23 Weet 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., delire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facllltlei 
presented by their Branch Home In London for filling, on the .■ 
firourable term., order! for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOBS and PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES lent on application. 


T 


I HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, 


jyj-UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 

TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 

24J BBOMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
40 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 

LONDON; 

And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 

Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, sent free on 
demand.— G. Lemallieii, Libraire, 38. Rue de Chiteaudun, Paris. 


-R OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 

-Li> IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the President and Council will 
proceed to ELECT, on THURSDAY, July 11 th, a TURNER 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the 
value of £ 60 , must be Artists of repute in need of aid through the 
unavoidable failure of professional employment -or other causes.— 
Forms of application can be obtained, by letter, addressed to the 
Secbetaky, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W. They must be 
filled in and returned on or before Tuesday, July 9tli.—Candidates 
unsuccesful at the recent Cousins and Turner Election will not be 
required to renew their applications on this occasion. 

By order, 

Fred. A. Eaton, Secretary. 

T30YAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

Al> WATER-COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN, at 6a, PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, Is. George L. Ridoe, Secretary. 


Just published, price 2s. 0d., post free. 

(4-OUT and ITS CURE. By J. Compton 

V>* Burnett, M.D. "The author has had a wide experience in gout, 
and presents ns with a very readable little book ."—County Gentleman 
London: James Epps It Co. (Ltd.), 170. Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street. 

VINO LI A CREAM 


WORK8 BY DR. M AOLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s„ post tree. 

CHRIST'S "MUSTS,” and other Sermons. 

By ALEXANDER MACLARBN, D.D., Author of "The 
Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging Christ,” Ac., Ac. 
“Masterly,beautiful, inspiring .**—Methodtst Recorder. 

" Dr. Maclaron is our ideal preacher.” —Expository Timet. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post froo. 

THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. . 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt ana 
beautiful illustrations, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are 
accustomod to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s works. 

Christian World Pulpit. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 

“ For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost 
an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators... ... 
The back pews of Dr. Maclaren’s church are in the nooks 
and corners of the earth .”—Methodist Times. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, prico 5s„ post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. „ _ 

“ The work of a master of pulpit oratory. "—Freeman. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishes, 
21 and 22, Furnival Street, K.C._ 


I TP III UP CIINRIIRN INCEPT RITF9 ! T’HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 

I lOninUj dUnDUnnj InOCUl Dll COt I JL DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except Sunday**. 

, £ __ » a jmiminn it nti MnnriiLYKfVt . children 6a. 


Is. ljd. per Box. 


^ __rk, are v/ixsis i/.uMs uuim-j. ' 

from 0 a.m, to sunset. Admission Is , on Mondays 6d., children M. 
Amongst the Latest additions are a GiwFe, a pair of Brindled Gnui 
and a pair of Sable Antelopes, 


Digitized by 


Google 
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THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 

74, New Oxford 8treet, London, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 




Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections:— 


NATIONAL GALLKBY, LONDON, 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 
WINDSOB CASTLE, 

UFFIZI, FLORENCE, 

FITTI, PLOBENCE, 

ACADEMY OP PINE ARTS, 
PLOBENCE, 

AMSTERDAM, 

THE HAGUE, 


LOUVBE, PARIS, 
LUXEMBOURG, PARIS, 

ROYAL GALLKBY, DRESDEN, 
HERMITAGE, ST. PETERS* 
BURG, 

PRADO, MADRID, 

VATICAN, ROME, 

HAARLEM, 

PBANKPOr.T, 

AND 


THE PARIS SALONS. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES 
suitable for HALL, LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, 
BOUDOIR, Ac. __ 

She Autotype Pine-Art Catalogue, of 

184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 
free, One Shilling. 


AUTOTYPE: a DECORATIVE and EDUCATIONAL ART. 
Niw Pamphlet—Fuse oh Applicatiow. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative of a Winter Journey 

across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By FREDERICK GEORGE 
JACKSON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, Leader of the Jackson-Harmsworth Polar 
Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited from his Journals by ARTHUR MONTE- 
FIORE, Fellow of the Geological and Royal Geographical Societies and Anthropological 
Institute. 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE AMERICAN COMMERCIAL POLICY. Three Historical 

Essays. By UGO RABBENO, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Modena. 
Second Edition. Partly rewritten and entirely revised by the Author. Translated at the Trans¬ 
lations Bureau, London. 8vo, 12s. net. 


HISTORY of GREECE from its COMMENCEMENT to the CLOSE 

of the INDEPENDENCE of the GREEK NATION. Translated from the German of 
ADOLF HOLM. In4vols. Vol. II., Th« Fifth Cbntcry B.O. 8vo, 6 s.net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of AQUATIC INSECTS. By 

Professor L. 0. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations by A. R. Hammond, F.L S. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 

MESSES. J. 0. DRUMMOND & o67, 

-LVX ABT REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. OOVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representative* in Great Britain of 


the well-known Artist In PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by th 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of In 
portant Plates always on view 

Process Blocks for the panose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations 


Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. supply the oheapest and best Prooesses 
in the market, which are speoially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J. C. DRUMMOND A CO. invite attention to their 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For ths Reproduction of Work* of Art , Original MS8., Design*, 
Lace Manufacture*, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac. ,Ac.,ata moderate cost. 
Specimens and prioe list on Application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


PHILO and HOLY SCRIPTURE; or, the Quotations of Philo from 

the Books of the Old Testament. With Introduction and Notes by HERBERT EDWARD 
RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-TTiree-and-Sixpenny Series. 

VOLUME vn. 

HUME. By Professor Huxley.—LOCKE. By Thomas Fowler.— 

BURKE. By JOHN MOBLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 8d 


GARDEN FLOWERS and PLANTS. A Primer for Amateurs. 

By J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S., Chief Instructor on Horticulture for the Surrey Oouuty Council, &c. 
With 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. fld. 

RANDOM STORIES, 

Chiefly Irish. 

By MAJOR H. 8. M'OLINTOOK. 

With Illustrations. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 

Kent Sc Co., Limited. 


At all Booksellers. 


THE STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By F. W. Headley, 

M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 78 Illustrations. 8vo,7s. 6d. 


THE SPEECH of CICERO in DEFENCE of CLUENTIUS. Trans¬ 
lated by W. PETERSON, M.A., LL D., Principal of University College, Dundee. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DIES IRJE. 


ENGL18H MEN OF ACTION.-New Volume. 


The Story of a Spirit in Prison. 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

** A little attempt to rouse lovo for humanity, and enlist help for 

human misery_The book should uot be without effect. There is 

great vividness and feeling in it"—Academy. 

"A plea for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect. — Weekly Sun. 

“ The story is told in simple, beautiful language, and the thought 
tends to transform materialistic views of life and eternity into ethical 
and spiritual conceptions of a high order."— Manchester Guardian. 

'* A prose poem . 1 ’—Scottish CongregationalisL 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


WOLFE. By A. G. Bradley. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.-Neu> Volume. 

THE ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of ISPAHAN. By 

JAMES MOR1ER. Illustrated by R. H. Millar. With an Introduction by the Hon. GEORGE 
OURZON, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR EDITION, WITH PORTRAIT. 

Large 4to, price 8d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

“ E. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
by everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.’*— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“In its new form it should have thousands of new 
readers.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“ We doubt not it will have an immense circulation.” 

_ Echo. 


ENGLI8H CLASSICS .—New Volumes. 

TENNYSON.—LANCELOT and ELAINE. With Introduction 

and Notes by F. J. ROWE, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MILTON’S TRACTATE of EDUCATION. Edited, with an Intro* 

duction and Notes, by EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A., Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Melbourne. Globe 8vo, Is. 9d. 


LoicdoX: ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, 
21 un> 22, Fcwrrvit, Stmkt, E.O. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S MR - ?AVID NUTT’S CH&TTOSWfflraWNOYELS 


LIST. 

NOW READY. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
••AN OLD MAID'S LOVE." 

In one vol., crown 8vo, 6e. 

MY LADY NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

Other Works by this Popular Author may also be 
obtained at all Booksellers, price 6a. each, in 
uniform binding, as follows 

THE GREATER GLORY. 
GOiys FOOL. 

THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH. 

AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 

THE SECOND EDITION OF 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
•‘MISUNDERSTOOD." 

Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8ro. 

COLONEL NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOH OF 

•• SEAFOETH,” " THROWN TOGETHER,” Ac. 
NOW READY. 

WILDERSMOOR. 

By C. L. ANTROBUS. 

In 3 vols., crown 8to. 

NOW BEADY. 

CHERR YFIELD HALL 

By F. H. BALFOUR (Ross Gioie* Diane), Author 
of “ Dr. Mirabel's Theory,” Ac. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

TODDLE ISLAND: 

Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford of England. In 
crown 8 to, 8s. 

THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 

NOVELS OF MRSJfENRY WOOD. 

THE SIXTH VOLUME. 

VERNER f S PRIDE 

(65th Thousand), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 8s. 6d, 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, bnt with a plainer 
binding, 2a. 

To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories 
in the Series. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street 

.Publishers in Ordinary to Bar Majesty the Quean. 


LATE8T PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. IX., JUNE, No. 6, Is. 6d. net. 

Contexts. 

A. C. CLARK. The Fictitious MSS. of Bosios. 

F. B. JEVONS. Greek Burial Laws and Folk-lore. 

W. LOCK. On the nae of Ttpntrtui in Aristotle's 
" Poetics.” 

E. A. ABBOTT. Notes on some Passages in Lightfoot’s 
" Biblioal Essays.” 

F. C. CONYBEARE. On the Reading of Acts i. 18 in 
Fapias. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. On the Title '■ Quaestor Pro 
Praetore.” 

S. B. PLATNER. Notes on “Punctum” and 
*' Momentum.” 

Wilkin’s Edition of the “ Oatilins Orations.” 8. G. OWEN. 
Torr’a “ Ancient 8hips.” W. RIDGEWAY. 
ARCHEOLOGY: 

A. FURTWANGLEH. On the Lemuia of Pheidias and 
the Parthenon Sculptures. 

CECIL SMITH. On the Myth of Ixion. 

E. E. SIKES. On Niko and Athena Nike. 

MONTHLY RECORDS.—SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


MR, V/. E. HENLEY'S TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 

Plutarch’s Lives of the 

NOBLE GRECIANS and ROMANS. Englished by 
Sir THOMAS NORTH, anno 1670. With an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE WYNDHAM. To be completed 
n 0 vols . small 4to, averaging 432 pages. Vols. I. and 
II. are ready. 

Subscription price for the Six Volumes, exclusive of car¬ 
riage and postage, £3 12s. net. The price will be raised 
after completion of the issue. 

A Prospoctui of the Work and of the Tudor Translations will be 
senten application. 

The Daily Chronicle, under the heading “The 
Heal Plutarch,’’ says in its issue of the 8th Inst.: 
“ A rarer example of the printer’s craft, a finer 
achievement in type, paper, and cover, you will 
not find in modern work than these two volumes of 
this 1 transfiguration in unfading English’ of an 
immortal book, as the lusty dedication to Mr. 
Arthur Balfour has it. But Mr. Wyndham’s 
essay upon Plutarch and North we would read in 
any type. Its hundred pages of graceful and 
lucid English contain matter that might well have 
been spread over five hundred; nor can we hope, 
in the space at our command, to give a complete 
notion of the thoroughness with winch the subject 
has been handled, and of its surprising scholarship.’* 
The Timet says: “There can be no better manual 
of conduct, as there is no more alluring mirror of 
noble life, than the books of Plutarch. In North’s 
translation there is the additional charm of the 
richest, most varied, and often most musical 
English.” 

The Saturday Review says: “ It is seldom that a 
otitic oomes across a book which he can praise un¬ 
reservedly.All this is simply to say that a book 

has been sent to ns which it wUl overtask our little 

knowledge and skill to praise fittingly.The 

introduction is in its own way a literary achieve¬ 
ment. Its virtues are so many that we shall not 
easily exhaust them.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ This is a book. 
Beyond all question this is a very great and oom- 

E lete book, such as appears but two or three times 

i a man’s lifetime.Mr. Wyndham, in short, is 

from henceforth a man of letters with the best of 
them. And as such he has proved himself worthy 
of collaboration in what is probably the noblest 
product of book-making in onr times.” 

Purchasers are reminded that the Tudor 
Translations are only printed in an edition 
of 600 copies, that the first two numbers of 
the Series (Florio’s Montaigne and Addling- 
ton’s Apuleius) are out of print and command 
a premium, and that application should be 
made at once if it is desired to receive 
Plntaroh at the original subscription price 
of £3 12s. 


BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. NORRIS , 
Author of “ The Rogue." 2 volt., 10s. 
net ; and at all Zibrariet. 

“ A most admirable noTel, written throughout with that excellent 


not oommon in modem fiction.' *— Westminster Gasstte. _ 

THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL. 3 vole., 15s. net; and at 
all Libraries. 

" In hii present fine work Mr. Ruseell portrays the exciting incidents 
leading up to and following a mutiny in a cargo of oonviot*. Inter¬ 
woven with this plot runs a iwoet and touching love-story, while it 
needs scarcely be added that the maritime local colouring comes from 
a master-hand.**— People. 

“' The Convict Ship ’ is full of vigour. The atmosphere of the sea 

_is admirably conveyed; and so vivid are the soenes, that both the 

home at Stepney, in which the story begins, and the length and breadth 
of the vessel are as familiar to us as if we had seen them with our own 
eyes."— Standard. _ 

CLARK RUSSELL'S Novel, IS HE THE 
MAN? which has been out of print for 
nineteen years, is now being reprinted, and 
the New and Revised Edition will be ready 
on July 4th. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION, the New 

Novel by MARY ANDERSON, Author 
of “A Son of Noah." Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. _ 

MISS MATRILDE BLIND'S New Volume 
of Poems, BIRDS Of PASSAGE: 

Songs of the Orient and Occident. By the 
Author of “Dramas in Miniature," “ The 
Ascent of Man" Sfc. Crown 8vo, linen 
decorated, 6s. net. 

" It is so good that in our judgment it plaoes Mias Blind quite in the 


ing her impressions of beautiful things.....A richly endowed poetic 
nature is here seen at its very best,"— Daily Neva*. _ 

A New Library Edition, in one volume, of 
CHARLES READE'S Two Novels, 
PEG WOFFINGTON <$- CHRISTIE 
JOHNSTONE, set in new type and 
bound in a new style, will be ready imme¬ 
diately. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HONOUR of THIEVES. By O. J 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. 

"An excellent story, excellently well told; offers the best 340 pages of 
stirring, vigorous narrative that we have read for many a long day." 

___ iAUrary World. 

THE MAODONALD LASS. By SARAH 
TYTLER. With Portrait of Flora Mac¬ 
donald. Crown 8vo, tartan cloth, 3s. 6d. 

"A capitally written story of adventure.”— Homing Leader. 

" For beauty of style, skill in characterisation, vivid pictures of the 
period and of the oonntry. the novel before us will rank with any pro¬ 
duced Jbis sea son. "—Liberal. __ 

TALES of the OALIPH. By H. N. 

CRELLIN, Author of “ Romances of the Old SeraffUo.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

" There have not appeared for a long time past stories of the kind so 
well told as these.**— Scots man. ____ 

THE PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By 

ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “The Queen against 
Owen.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 0d. 

"A brilliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This 
strange dr&matio story, compact of romantio incidents—is quite 
fascinating. Tataroff Is either a marvellous portrait or a great crea¬ 
tion.”— World. _ 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, Ac. By 8ir 

WALTER BESANT, Author of “Beyond the Dreams 


of Avarice.” With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6®. 
" Good straightforward tales, which combine excellent workmanship 
with no smalllngenuity of plot and incident”— WssfminslFr Gautte. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining 

Story. By HARRY LINDSAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 0d. 

“ Mr. Lindsay’s new story will oommend itself as a faithful picture 
of oolllcr life, both in and out of the pit....His characters are so 
graphically drawn as to lead to the belief that they have all been taken 
f rom life.*'— Liv erpoo l C ourie r. __ 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

Popular Edition, set in new type. Medinm 8vo, 6d. j 
cloth, Is. _ 

THE ADVENTURES of JONES: an 

American Munchausen. By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
With 17 Fall-page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2a. 

'* Clever, intensely olever is this volume..... It is out of all sight the 
cleverest skit of the season.”— Liberal. 

London: OHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly. 
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to correspond with the writere of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ie particularly requested that all business 
letters reyarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman. 

By W. E. W. Stephens, Dean of Win¬ 
chester. In 2 vole. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Freeman, in one of his letters, tells ns 
that he had once contemplated writing his 
own life, although he seems to have had 
misgivings about his fitness for the task. 
Whether he would have been successful in 
self-portraiture we may have our doubts; 
but even if he had given us the beet of 
autobiographies, we could not have dis¬ 
pensed with the admirable presentation of 
Mr. Freeman’s genius and work supplied 
by the Dean of Winchester. The family 
could not have made a wiser choioe when 
they requested him to undertake the writing 
of the memoir. Linked to Mr. Freeman by 
an intimate friendship of many years, by 
affinity in historical tastes and studies, and 
by a hearty admiration of his finer qualities, 
the biographer of Dean Hook was just the 
person to appreciate and record the life of 
one who, in not a few points, bore some 
resemblance to the late Dean of Chichester. 

Materials were not lacking; for (to say 
nothing of his voluminous writings) not 
only did Mr. Freeman keep a careful 
journal, written up to within a week of his 
death, but he left behind him a vast 
number of letters to a great variety of 
correspondents, English and foreign, while 
his numerous friends preserved deeply 
graven recollections of ms powerful indi¬ 
viduality. We might, perhaps, have 
desired in these volumes a few more details 
of Mr. Freeman’s domestic life. What 
he was, moreover, as host, as guest, as 
fellow-traveller—in each situation distin¬ 
guished as he was by strong and sometimes 
grotesque characteristics—it might have 
interested some to have been told in greater 
fulness. But as it stands, this biography 
deserves the very highest praise, as a faith¬ 
ful and sympathetic picture of one of the 
greatest of English historians—a man much 
admired, somewhat feared, and too little 
understood. 

Never was the saying truer of anyone 
than it was of Freeman that “ the child is 
father of the man.” Before he was seven 
years old he read both Boman and English 
history with delight; when he was but 
eleven he was well acquainted with Latin 
and Greek; and three years before, he had 
begun to teach himself Hebrew as an amuse¬ 
ment. Before he was twelve, some of his 
verses appeared in the Cromer Telegraph ; 
and several notebooks are preserved in the 
family full of his earlier compositions in 
Greek and Latin, poetry and prose, on 
subjects secular and sacred, carefully written 


out by himself in the upright hand which 
never varied, and showing a marvellous 
precocity in learning, thought, imagination, 
and style. A deeply religious tone dis¬ 
tinguished him from the beginning; and 
before he left his sohool at Gheam, in 1889, 
he had become much interested in the 
Oxford Movement, his championship of the 
“ Tracts for the Times ” bringing him occa¬ 
sionally into collision with both his masters 
and his schoolfellows. As early as when 
five years old, he sprung on a clergyman the 
question whether St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; but even as a boy so deep 
was his reverence for the Bible, that he 
would never listen to any argument which 
appeared to impugn its autnority, while 
the influence of its style and language 
(especially that of the Prophets and 
Psalms) is as conspicuous in the writings 
of Freeman as in the speeches of John 
Bright. On politics he began to think before 
he was ten, the first foreign event which 
deeply stirred him being (as he says) the 
French Eevolution of 1830. Though Toryism 
was his earliest creed, he could sympathise 
with the assertion of the local rights of the 
Basque provinces in 1833, and even suspect 
the soundness of the belief that the power 
of the Turk was needful to be maintained 
in the interest of England or of all Europe. 
In minor matters he changed but little: in 
his indifference to dress, his peculiar gait, 
his contempt for games, athletics, mountain¬ 
climbing, and such like; his detestation of 
cruelty to animals, his shyness in general 
society, his helplessness in the petty details 
of everyday life, and other traits, he 
appeared much the same at seventy as he 
was when he won his scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in the summer of 1841. 

That, it may be said, constituted the lead¬ 
ing incident of Freeman’s earlier life. He 
can hardly be conceived apart from his con¬ 
nexion with Trinity, though his actual 
period of residence did not exoeed six years. 
It was there he laid the solid foundation 
of his after studies; there was developed 
that genius for friendship, which was one 
of his marked characteristics; and, in the 
congenial society of the “ high thinking and 
plam living” knot of scholars, known at 
that time as the “ Trinity set,” his religious 
tendencies in the direction of Anglo-Catholic 
theology and devotion were encouraged 
and strengthened. Beside the ordinary 
studies of the place, history and archi¬ 
tecture mostly occupied his mind at Ox¬ 
ford. He competed, though unsuccessfully, 
for the Ireland Scholarship, the Latin 
Verse, the Newdigate, and the English 
Essay; and though he just missed being 
ranked in the First Class of his year (1845) 
with Goldwin Smith and James Biddell, he 
found ample compensation in being elected 
to a fellowship of Trinity directly after. 
From that time Trinity-Monday became his 
great ftU-d&y of the year; his annual visit 
to the Gaudy he always looked forward to, 
and never, if he could possibly help it, 
failed to pay; and although, as years 
advanced, lus opinions and feelings toward 
the university underwent a considerable 
change, toward the college he preserved to 
the last an unbroken loyalty and devotion. 
Vacating his fellowship through marriage 


in 1847, and possessed of sufficient means 
to render a profession unnecessary, Freeman 
retired thenceforward to the enjoyment of 
West-country life, and the indefatigable 
pursuits of study and research, writing and 
travelling, till, in 1884, he returned to spend 
six months of each year in Oxford as Begins 
Professor of modem history—a once coveted 
position, which came to him all too late, 
and whioh he continued to hold up to his 
death in Maroh, 1892. 

The amount of work done by Freeman 
in those five and thirty years of residence 
successively in Gloucestershire, Monmouth, 
shire, and Somerset, is simply amazing. A 
list of the books, articles, reviews, essays, 
lectures, pamphlets, and addresses which 
flowed from ms prolific pen, is given at the 
end of these volumes, and fills one with 
admiration of the writer’s literary activity, 
political information, and interest in almost 
every branch of human knowledge, saving 
and excepting metaphysics, and most depart¬ 
ments of natural science. History, however, 
it need hardly be said, was the love as well 
as the labour of his life. 

“ He formed [writes his biographer] a larger 
conception of history than was common at that 
time, and he improved upon the earlier methods 
of studying it, so that he became, if not the 
founder, certainly one of the most conspicuous 
leaders of a new sohool of historical learning.” 

No one before his time in England had 
realised with anything like the same vivid¬ 
ness the unity and the continuity of all 
history; and on these two fundamental 
truths he was never weary of insisting. 
The histories of Greece and Borne, frag¬ 
ments of which alone were forty years ago 
studied at the universities, formed, in 
Freeman’s eyes, but parts of the great drama 
of the history of the Aryan nations. While 
excluding from his view the more or 
less barbarous civilisations of the Eastern 
world, his idea of history as the record of 
man’s political development led him to 
dwell almost exclusively on the reoords of 
Western peoples. As the Dean well puts 
it: 

‘‘The fate of the civilised world had always 
hung upon the strength of the Aryan nations 
to repel the attempts of Asiatics to force their 
way into Europe and to flood the Western 
world with oriental ideas and habits, modes of 
government, and forms of religion. The 
struggles of Greece with Persia, and of 
Borne with Carthage; the struggles of Greeks, 
Bomans, and Teutons with the Saracens; the 
oonfliots, extending to our own times, with the 
Turks, were but so many acts in one long drama, 
of which the earliest scenes are to be found in 
the pages of Herodotus, and the latest might 
be studied in the telegrams of the daily news¬ 
paper.” 

The author of that admirable manual, A 
General Sketch of European History, would 
accordingly have history and politics (the 
latter of which he defined as “present 
history”) to be studied as a whole; he 
would never listen to the divisions of history 
into “ ancient and modern,” wherever the 
line was attempted to be drawn; and if within 
the last thirty years a study and a school of 
history with a true system, sound methods, 
and scientific aims have established them¬ 
selves in Oxford, it is mainly owing to the 
wide view, clear insight, and persistent 
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influence of Mr. Freeman. Not that his 
biographer is blind to the historian’s defects 
and limitations. His disregard of ethical, 
social, and economical interests (in whioh 
respect he formed such a contrast with his 
friend Mr. Green), his minuteness in de¬ 
scribing battles and constitutions, his tend¬ 
ency to diffuseness and reiteration, Dean 
Stephens does not fail to note. Much, too, 
has been made of Freeman’s unwillingness 
to avail himself of MS. authorities; but (as 
has been truly remarked) for most of the 
periods and subjects he wrote about, the 
chief materials were already in print, and 
his accuracy and judgment in dealing with 
these have never been successfully impugned. 
This is more than can be said of some of 
Mr. Freeman’s contemporaries, who showed 
more diligence in consulting MSS. than 
fairness and skill in judging their con; 
tents. 

The chief excellence, however, of these 
volumes we have reserved to the end. In 
the choice collection of letters out of Mr. 
Freeman’s voluminous correspondence, his 
biographer has constructed a perfect picture 
of the man. Nothing was so characteristic 
of him as his letters, penned, we imagine, 
without any thought of their being pub¬ 
lished. These, even when most busy, he 
would write often piecemeal, resuming 
them at a later date, and in a different 
place from where they had been begun. In 
these he poured out all that came uppermost 
in his mind on every kind of subject with 
absolute freedom and unreserve. As a 
talker, when in congenial society, he was 
not easy to be surpassed; and his letters 
may be characterised, in words applied by 
S. T. Coleridge to those of Cowper, as 
“ divine chit-chat.” Some of the most 
valuable (we are glad to learn)—namely, 
those that passed between Mr. J. B. Green 
and himself—are reserved for separate pub¬ 
lication ; a vast number have been lost, while 
others have been for various reasons with¬ 
held ; but the wise selection that appear in 
these volumes will form a permanent and 
unique addition to this department of 
English literature. It could have been no 
easy task to edit them: so full are they of 
remote allusions, abundant quotations, un¬ 
expected turns, personal reminiscences and 
incidents, esoteric jokes, and quaint coinages 
of names for persons and things, which, but 
for his biographer’s interspersed narrative 
and footnotes, would have robbed these racy 
letters of much of their charm. A large 
number are on the politics of the day, which, 
Liberal and Gladstonian as Freeman was, 
he seldom, if ever, treated from a party 
point of view. In others he vents his feel¬ 
ings, and (what his enemies called) his 
“ fanaticisms,” against Turks, Austrians, 
and sundry favourite aversions of his own 
nearer home: while his soul is athirst for 
the emancipation of Macedonia, Bulgaria, 
Crete, and, in fact, all oppressed nationali¬ 
ties throughout the world. A solid value 
attaches to several of these letters from 
the lucid and comprehensive way in which 
points of interest in history or literature are 
discussed and determined. As an instance 
of how a writer too often accused of diffuse¬ 
ness could condense, we cannot refrain from 
quoting a letter to his friend Mr. Hodgkin, 
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the author of Italy and her Invaders ; it 
contains less than a dozen lines of print: 

“lam maintaining a thesis that the two great 
periods of history are: (A) seoond century b.c. ; 
(B) fourth and fifth century A.d. A settles 
that Borne is to be the head of the world. 
B settles that when Boman political headship 
is broken up, shaken, changed—whatever we 
are to say—it still shall go on as influence. 
Then just before A the question comes, ‘Shall 
Borne be stopped from accomplishing A by 
Hannibal ? ’ Before B comes question, ‘ Shall 
B be hindered by Borne conquering too much ? ’ 
Scipio settles one question, and Arminius the 
other. Jupiter is too much for Baal, but 
Woden is too many for Jupiter. Hence the 
world that now is.” 

For the humour and simplicity, the plea¬ 
santry and the fun, with which his letters 
to his children, and one or two other juve¬ 
nile correspondents, abound, we must refer 
to the volumes themselves (a beautiful 
specimen may be seen at p. 62, vol. ii.). 
They illustrate a side of his character and 
mind which, though familiar to his intimate 
friends, was but Uttle known to the world 
at large. 

In the Life of jso prolific a writer, 
compressed into two moderately sized 
volumes, his biographer could not be 
expected to give any adequate account 
of Mr. Freeman’s various works, though 
he has appended a full list of his 
books, and of the articles contributed by 
him to leading Beviews, together with the 
date of their appearance. Of these some 
have naturally lost their interest with time. 
Others, we hope, may be collected, re-edited, 
and brought out in shorter compass, con¬ 
taining as they do contributions of permanent 
value to the study of history, the teachings 
of political experience, and the guidance 
of intelligent travellers to most places of 
interest “between Syra and St. Louis.” 
The History of Sicily, like Federal Government, 
must, we fear, remain for ever incomplete, 
though into none of his previous works, 
save, perhaps, the History of the Norman 
Conquest, had he thrown more spirit, or 
expended on it more labour and research. 

Most truly does the Dean remark, in his 
concluding survey, that “Mr. Freeman’s 
merits as an historian depended upon certain 
moral qualities almost as much as upon 
his intellectual gifts.” Devotion to truth, 
humanity, and justice, impatienoe of un¬ 
reality and pretence, independence of spirit, 
and a deep conscientiousness alike in speech 
and action, are as characteristic of the writer 
as of the man. Inaccuracy in his eyes was 
almost a sin. The show of knowledge 
without the reality kindled his indignation. 
The “ rehabilitation ” of ignoble characters 
seemed to him a sort of blasphemy. His 
hatred of unreal talk and conventional 
insincerities made him occasionally rude and 
unattractive in general society; but he 
would never pretend to be other than he 
was, or to speak otherwise than he thought; 
while his early experiences had led him 
to lay more stress on the serious and 
studious sides of life than on its lighter 
aspects and commoner interests. Prejudices 
unquestionably he had, and strong ones; 
but these were the outcome of no personal 
ill-will or unreasoning animosity, but were 
for the most part connected with reminia- 
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cences of his youth, or subsequent inex¬ 
perience of the class which he was led by 
such prepossessions to misjudge. Had lie, 
to take a single example, been sent to 
Shrewsbury school—as his uncle wished— 
and thus known by experience what scholar¬ 
ship like Dr. Kennedy’s was, he would 
never have undervalued or disparaged as 
he did the aims, methods, and work of 
public schoolmasters. As Dr. Dollinger once 
remarked, Freeman “ mixed colours with 
his brains”; and according to his sym¬ 
pathies or antipathies his tints were at times 
apt to be stronger than a more passionless 
writer or talker might have indulged in. 
None of his faults, however, which after all 
lay on the surface, are suppressed or dis¬ 
guised by his biographer, any more than 
the virtues which lay at the root of his 
character; and we are grateful to the Dean 
of Winchester for giving such an exact and 
sympathetic record of one whose unequalled 
services to the cause of historical study have 
not yet been appreciated to the extent they 
deserve. 

NOETH PlNDEE. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. 

A Tour of Exploration. By Frank Vincent. 

(Heinemann.) 

With this bulky volume, much too bulky 
for convenient use, Mr. Vincent concludes a 
series of books of travel extending over a 
period of five and twenty years, and cover¬ 
ing a great part of the known world. In 
the last chapter, where he takes the reader 
into his confidence, we are told that the 
plans organised a quarter of a century ago 
for making a systematic tour of the globe 
are now brought to an end, the serious 
expeditions comprising visits to India, 
Malaysia, Indo-China, Japan, Central Asia, 
Persia, Lapland, Scandinavia, Italy, the 
whole of America, the circumnavigation of 
Africa, and various excursions into the inte¬ 
rior of that continent. The actual distance 
traversed is stated to be “ not less than 
355,000 miles,” of which 265,000 were by 
water, 50,000 by rail, over 20,000 “ by horse, 
mule, camel, elephant, and donkey,” and 
11,000 on foot. With such a record this 
indefatigable tourist may safely claim to be 
the champion globe-trotter of our times; 
and it is but fair to add that it is not all 
quantity, mere “rush and gush,” hasty 
sight-seeing recorded in hasty or inflated 
language. There has certainly been a ten¬ 
dency to do too much, to cover too wide a 
field, inseparable perhaps from the eager¬ 
ness which everywhere betrays itself, “to 
touch upon as great a variety as possible ” 
of subjects. Nevertheless, Mr. Vincent, if 
not a deep thinker or accurate scholar, is a 
shrewd observer of men and things, and his 
faoile pen is adequate to a faithful repro¬ 
duction of the scenes and sights which he 
describes from personal knowledge. So far 
he may be trusted, and so far he carries the 
reader with him, through a certain undeni¬ 
able charm due to that universal sympathy 
with all things human, which is the in¬ 
evitable outcome of a cosmopolitan exist¬ 
ence. But when Mr. Vincent attempts 
anything beyond surface work he generally 
stumbles, and seems to fall helplessly into 
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the hands of Ignorant guides, interested 
officials, or uncritical books of reference. 

With this warning note the present 
volume, which has all the virtues and faults 
of its predecessors, may be read with 
pleasure and profit. It may safely be 
consulted by students anxious to inform 
themselves on the actual condition of those 
parts of the African continent and neigh¬ 
bouring islands which were visited by the 
author during his last expedition, extending 
over the years 1891-93. Daringthat period 
a distance of altogether about 65,000 miles 
was traversed, chiefly around the continental 
periphery, and in some places following 
closely in the track of Mrs. Oolvile, whose 
journey {Round the Black Man's Garden, 
noticed in the Academy, April 19, 1893) 
preceded that of Mr. Yincent by three 
years. The route, however, was not alto- 

f ether confined to known regions; and, 
uring his excursion up the Oongo and 
some of its southern affluents, the traveller 
had the good fortune to take part in the 
expedition under Major Parmeter, which 
for the first time ascended the Kuilu tribu¬ 
tary of the Kwango considerably beyond 
the picturesque falls at the head of steam 
navigation. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book is the chapter devoted 
to this great waterway and its primitive 1 
riverside populations, who appear to have 
hitherto escaped the attentions both of the 
civilising white man and of the Arab and 
half-caste Portuguese slave-raiders. Hence 
they were found to be peacefully inclined, 
and generally gave the intruders a hearty 
reception, supplying them with an abun¬ 
dance of provisions at fabulously cheap 
rates. Thus half a bushel of manioc was 
obtained for a handful of cowries, eggs for 
two, chicks for ten, a double handful of 
tobacco for eight, two bananas or plantains 
for one, the cowrie itself being a “ coin ” of 
infinitesimal value. How long will these 
market prices rule after the Oongo Free 
State has established its military posts and 
trading stations in the midst of tnese un¬ 
sophisticated Bantu populations ? 

A novel experience, such as has often 
elsewhere been recorded, was the first im¬ 
pression produced on the natives by the 
“ smoke-ship ” stemming the current un¬ 
aided by sail or paddles. 

“They were perfectly frantic with mingled 
dread and curiosity at sight of the steamer. 
They shouted and danoed and waved their arms 
in imitation of our revolving stem-wheel. 
They followed us, running along the banks for 
miles together. Occasionally some specially 
brave ones would rush out into the water to 
have a long unobstructed look at us. . . . The 
expression on the countenances of the natives 
on the shores would make the fortune of an 
actor who could imitate it. They would stand 
with their bodies partly turned away in order 
to dart into the bush at the slightest indication 
of danger, overwhelmed with awe and inquisi¬ 
tiveness, a few only daring to laugh, while the 
whole river echoed with their exclamations of 

astonishment and their crazy shouts. 

When the steamer's whistle was blown, the 
hundreds who had collected on the hanfc a t 
once stampeded pell-mell over each other and 
into the wood and tall grass. Our men greeted 
them with shouts of laughter and calls to come 
back; but it was to no purpose, they would not 
again oome so near. It was amusing to notice 


the bearing of these people, even up to the 
moment of our departure. It was clear they 
apprehended some trickery on our part: that 
would be their manner of dealing with another 
and weaker tribe, and henoe they feared some¬ 
thing of the sort from us. We felt, however, 
that we had made a record for the white man 
as a friendly visitor, and a just and liberal 
barterer, and left with our steamer quite over¬ 
loaded with the provisions we had purchased.’’ 

It was well worth while recording these 
experiences, for the opportunities of observ¬ 
ing the attitude of primitive man under 
similar circumstances are fast drawing to 
a close. Even in Africa nearly all the 
navigable waters have been roughly sur¬ 
veyed ; and the statement that the Sudan 
is still “ for the most part unexplored,” is 
merely one of those careless remarks which 
unfortunately obtrude themselves far too 
frequently in these pages. In future 
editions, should they be called for, the 
book would gain both in value and in con¬ 
venient form by the excision of many suoh 
passages, containing crude historic refer¬ 
ences, bad geography, and worse ethnology. 
In one plaoe the inhabitants of Morocco 
“ are roughly and broadly divided into two 
great classes—Moors ana Jews ”; while in 
another mention is made of “ Berbers, 
Arabs, and Moors,” besides “ negroes and 
a number of mixed races everywhere.” No 
attempt is made to explain the difficult term 
“ Moor ”; and the reader is left to wonder 
who were the Moors by whom the city of 
Timegad (Thaumugas) is stated to have 
been destroyed in the sixth century—that is, 
some two hundred years before any Moors 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word had 
made their appearance in that part of the 
country. Elsewhere Constantine (Oirta) is 
described as “ the seat of the Massessylian 
kings ” and “ the scene of the Jugurthine 
war.” But the operations of that war were 
not confined within the walls of a city, nor 
was Cirta the capital of the Massaesili , whose 
domain lay more to the west, but of the 
Maisyli, with whom they are here confused. 
Sidi Okbar, for which read Akba ben-Safi, 
is referred to as “ the famous warrior who 
in the sixteenth year of the Hegira [638 a d.] 
conquered the whole of Northern Africa from 
Egypt to Morocco,” thefaot being that Akba 
flourished considerably later, and oocupied 
about a quarter of a century (665-689) in 
the conquest of Mauritania. The Autos 
group is not the Audon of Ptolemy, but the 
Aurasius Mons of the Homans; there are no 
“Berbers,” but “Barabra” from Nubia in 
®8ypt> the two peoples being entirely dis¬ 
tinct; in the account of Capt. Budaire’s 
project to flood the Algerian Sahara, the 
Tunisian chain of lakes are said to be “all 
below the level of the sea,” whereas the 
largest (Shott Jerid) stands fifty feet above 
the Mediterranean; Livingstone on his expe¬ 
dition across Africa reached the West Coast, 
not atBenguela, but at Loanda; the island 
of Zanzibar was not so named by the Arabs, 
nor does the word mean “ Paradise " in ! 
Arabic or any other language, Zanzibar 
is a corrupt (Indian) form of Zangibar, later 
Zanjilar, and has reference not to the island, 
but to the mainland, meaning “land of the 
Zang people,” where hdr is the Arabic word 
for land as opposed to water, as in Mindu-hur , 
land of the Hindu (India), on the opposite 


side of the Arabian Sea. The Zangs—that 
is, “ Blacks ”—were an historical people, 
whose empire, comprising a great part of 
the East African seaboard, was shattered by 
the irruption of the Portuguese into the 
Indian Ocean, after whioh the term Zangibar 
(Zanguebar) gradually disappeared from 
the mainland, taking refuge, as it were, on 
the neighbouring island. 

As might be expected, the orthography is 
in a chaotic state, apparently following 
English, French, or other systems, according 
to the dominant influences in the different 
regions visited by the author. Thus we 
have Werga, Seboo, Shereef, Wezzan, and so 
on, English fashion in Morocco; but in 
Algeria, Oued, Ouargla, Racked , Oukil, &c., 
<2 la Frangaise for Wed, Wargla, Rashid, 
Wakil, and so on. But much may be 
forgiven for the illustrations, of which there 
are over a hundred, all full-page repro¬ 
ductions of photographs. By some over¬ 
sight the usual list has been omitted; bnt 
the Tuaregs, Bangalas, Angolans, Kafirs, 
and some other ethnical groups remain 
fixed in the memory as exceedingly life¬ 
like specimens of African aborigines. The 
Malagasy soldiers mounting guard (at p. 247) 
do not give the impression of warriors 
adequate to the present emergency. 

A. H. Keane. 


Robert Louis Stevenson : an Elegy and other 
Poems, mainly Personal. By Biohard 
Le Gallienne. (John Lane.) 

Mb. Lx Galuenbe has, I think, been treated 
a little unfairly. A good-natured publio, 
pleased with the lilt of some of his earlier 
verses, chose to welcome him as a great 

C t. Being essentially a prose writer, he> 
found it difficult to live up to the repu¬ 
tation thrust upon him. Had he looked 
upon his own metrical work with the same 
penetrating, oritical curiosity that one 
reserves for the examination of the writings 
of contemporaries, he would have hesitated 
before he accepted the position with so fear¬ 
less a heart. He has composed poems well 
worth reading, it is true, but so have many 
others without being more than poets of occa¬ 
sion; and some poems worth remembering, a 
rarer achievement. But he has never shown, 
in his verse, that complete mastery and 
knowledge of style, or a peculiar distino 
tion, such as one looks for in the work o 
those destined to become masters. Mr 
Le Gallienne cheerfully sets his name to 
much that men of less talent would hesitate 
to print. At first one hoped that his faults 
were not of a permanent kind; yet they 
show no sign of vanishing: they have become 
the worst of mannerisms, they are more 
emphatic in this his latest book than in any 
of nis earlier efforts. Stronger work than 
any to be found in these pages would 
suffer grievously from the contact. It 
is well to speak painly because Mr. 
Le Gallienne has a wider reputation, and 
therefore more imperative duties, than any 
of the younger authors of the day. He 
has worked hard to add to it as preacher, 
story-teller, essayist, and poet, with in¬ 
different result as regards the last.. Nor, 
to be quite honest, is it entirely the fault 
of those who have given his poetry an 
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undue preference over his prose. Many of 
his errors are of his own making, such as 
he must have often chastised when review¬ 
ing the poems of others. They are blunders 
which occur but seldom in the delightful 
Bookbills of Narcissus : which will not, I ven¬ 
ture to prophesy, happen in the new story he 
is said to be writing for us. Verse comes 
less naturally to him than prose, and herein, 
perhaps, lies a part reason of the distinc¬ 
tion; but the faults of the elegy and its 
companion pieces are of a kind that even 
the man who rhymes with difficulty usually 
avoids. What justification is possible of 
the final couplet to these lines: 

“ Paris, half angel, half Grisette, 

I would that I were with thee jet, 

But London waits me, like a wife, 
London, the love of my whole life. 

Tell her not, Paris, mercy me ! 

How I have flirted, dear, with thee.” 

Again, 

“ The streets are full of lights and loves, 

Soft gowns, and flutter of soiled doves ” ; 

and, 

“ Youth passes along 
With an armful of girl,” 

are characteristic of much in this volume, 
and are something worse than merely bad 
poetry. Such errors of taste can only be 
pardoned in a very great writer, who, 
probably, would never be guilty of them. 
Mr. Le Gallienne has a mania for tarnish¬ 
ing a brilliant idea with some vulgar 
rhyme, for spoiling a passage of con¬ 
siderable beauty by the addition of some 
childish fancy or burst of half peevish 
humour. It is curious how he continually 
ignores the fitness of things: he possesses 
none of that intuitive certainty that com¬ 
pels a man to say the right thing at the 
right moment. Though, as there is evidence 
in these pages, he takes himself sufficiently 
seriously, he does not take his art seriously 
enough. The affectation of simplicity is 
not well sustained: one soon learns that it 
spells a quite different word—careless¬ 
ness. He has yet to learn the cardinal 
truth that facile writing makes very hard 
reading. 

Mr. Le Gallienne, again, is too easily 
pleased with the merely pretty or cheaply 
whimsical. Take, for example, his stanzas 
to the lark, which are entirely false and 
portentously unobservant: 

“ But see how yonder goes, 

Dowdrunk, with giddj slant, 

Yon t-helley-lark, 

And hark ! 

Him on the giddy brink 
Of pearly heaven 
His fairy anvil clink.” 

There is no reason why a town poet, for as 
such Mr. Le Gallienne usually poses, should 
be able to write about a lark; only it is per¬ 
verse and irritating of him to try. To 
compare a lark’s song to the clink of an 
anvil is so absurd that one hesitates to accept 
his impressions of other matters: indeed, he 
does both himself and his readers a real 
injustice. 

The second half of the volume is the 
better, containing fewer serious blemishes 
and a good deal of pretty verse and in¬ 
genious fancy. The following little song 


is a fair type of Mr. Le Gallienne’s happier 
efforts: 

“ She's somewhere in the sunlight strong, 

Her tears are in the falling rain, 

She calls me in the wind’s soft song, 

And with the flowers she comes again. 

“ Yon bird is but her messenger. 

The moon is but her silver car; 

Yea ! sun and moon are sent by her, 

And every wistful waiting star.” 

The poem called “ Spirit of Sadness ” has a 
real, if indefinable, charm, something of 
which is apparent even in the opening 
lines: 

“ She loved the Autumn, I the Spring, 

Sad all the songs she loved to sing ; 

And in her face was strangely set 
Some great inherited regret.” 

There are other poems — “An Impres¬ 
sion,” “ Time’s Monotone,” for example— 
quite up to the level of these verses. The 
title-poem of the book, an elegy on Kobeit 
Louis Stevenson, is no doubt familiar to a 
large class of readers. It appeared origin¬ 
ally in the Daily Chronicle. Though far 
from being a completely successful bit of 
work, it is interesting. At present the 
thoughts are disconnected, the manner is 
straggling and unsatisfactory. There are 
signs about it of hurried composition, of an 
attempt to get an echo of Stevenson’s easy 
melody into the lines, without taking due 
trouble, by long labour, to make them seem 
really spontaneous. Yet there are passages 
of notable excellence, showing how fine the 
poem might have been, but for its deadly 
facility. If Mr. Le Gallienne will take the 
trouble to pull it together, he should suc¬ 
ceed in making a solemn and dignified 
dirge, worthy of the great Tusitala. Here 
are two of the most felicitous passages: 

“ Heath ! why at last he finds his treasure hie, 
And he the pirate of its hidden hoard; 

Life ! ’twas the ship he railed to seek it in, 

And Death is but the pilot come aboard. 
Hethinks I see him smile a boy’s glad smile 
On maddened winds and water.-, reefs unknown, 
As thunders in the rail the dread typhoon, 

And in the surf the shuddering timbers groan; 
Horror ahead, and Death beside the wheel: 
Then—spreading stillness of the broad lagoon 
And lap of waters round the resting keel. 

* * * * 

11 0 for some voice to valiantly declare 
The best news true! 

Then, Happy Island of the Happy Dead, 

How gladly would we spread 
Impatient sail for you.” 

These passages show that Mr. Le Gallienne 
has real grit in him, and are the best con¬ 
demnation of such quatrains as 

" Great is advertisement! ’Hs almost fate, 

But, little mushroom-men, of puff-ball fame. 
Ah, do you dream to be mistaken great 
And to be really great are just the same,” 

though they carry an excellent and whole¬ 
some warning. Mr. Le Gallienne’s work is 
often too self-conscious, even where it strikes 
a personal note, to be quite sincere: too 
ambitious to be as artless as it pretends: 
too good in parts to make one readily for¬ 
give its graver, and surely wilful, faults. The 
constant repetitionof commonplace adjectives 
is destructive of dignity, the phrasing is 
unhappy more than once: as, for instance, 

‘ 1 Yirgil of prose ” applied to Stevenson,which 
is neither accurate nor suggestive; “ none 
are mad to land,” which is perilously like 


slang; and “ Shelley-lark,” which ia almost 
foolish. Yet is there so much good, stuff in 
the raw, more indeed than is the stock of 
most singers, that he has only to learn how 
to make skilful use of it to achieve success. 
It were a thousand pities if literature were 
to suffer, and Mr. Le Gallienne himself to 
spoil his obvious chances of earning a 
distinguished position, because the needful 
drudgery is at times irksome, the necessary 
restraint often difficult and, apparently, 
useless. 

, Pbbcy Addleshaw. 


BECENT PHILOSOPHY. 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. 

By Henry Jones. (Glasgow: Mnclehose.) 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. 

By Charles Douglas. (Blackwoods.) 
Dualism and Monism. By John Yeitch. 

With an Introduction by R. M. Wenley. 

(Blackwoods.) 

Spinoza's Tractatus de Intellects Lmendatione. 

Translated by W. Hale White. Trans¬ 
lation revised by Amelia Hutchison 

Stirling. (Fisher Unwin.) 

So far as dialectical acuteness and clearness 
of exposition are concerned, Hegelianism 
loses nothing by the transference of the 
chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow from 
Mr. Edward Oaird to Prof. Henry Jones. 
Prof. Henry Jones does not, indeed, equal 
his predecessor in mellifluousness of style; 
but a destructive criticism of Lotze’s Logic 
is from the nature of the case so thorny a 
theme that, perhaps, even the present 
Master of Balliol, who can write beautifully 
about broomsticks, could scarcely have 
made it attractive. Lotze was the most 
eminent representative of that school, now 
so popular in England and France, which 
seeks to uphold traditional opinions by 
bringing reason into subjection to the 
emotions and the will. No man ever taught 
the all-sufficiency of reason with such con¬ 
viction as Hegel; yet, in order to undermine 
it, Lotze borrowed an important principle 
from the Hegelian logic — I mean the 
principle of immanent self-contradiction, by 
which thought is perpetually driven onwards 
and upwards from less to more perfect and 
comprehensive forms until it reaches an 
expression adequate to the absolute reality 
of things. But whereas at every step of 
the evolution thought, according to Hegel, 
reproduces a real relation of things—things 
being in fact objective thoughts—according 
to Lotze, there is no such equation. The 
processes of conception, judgment, and 
reasoning are determined by purely sub¬ 
jective conditions, not answering to the con¬ 
nexions of real things among themselves, 
although it is by the help of such processes 
that we ultimately get a glimpse of the 
world as it is actually constituted; just as 
by climbing to the top of a high mountain 
we obtain a panorama the disposition of 
which is something totally different from the 
zig-zag track or the ice-Bteps by which our 
ascent was accomplished. And for the trust¬ 
worthiness of this final view we have no 
guarantee from reason: Lotze, as I have 
said, calls in emotion to supplement the 
deficiencies of logic. But having gone one 
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mile with Hegel, Prof. Jones compels him to 
go twain, showing by a stringent dialectical 
cross-examination that the necessary corre¬ 
spondence of thoughts and things may be 
elicited from Lotze’s own admissions. How 
far he has succeeded, and, more generally, 
how far we are obliged to choose between 
Lotze and Hegel, is a question for experts, 
to whose attention this little volume is 
earnestly recommended. 

Like Prof. Jones, Mr. Douglas seems to 
be a neo-Hegelian; and he also, though 
less obviously, criticises alien systems with 
the aid of the dialectic method. But Mill 
is a harder nut to crack than Lotze; and not 
having made the same concessions to Hegel 
—of whom, indeed, he knew little or nothing 
—is less amenable to the Hegelian elenchus; 
nor does Mr. Douglas seem to have the 
philosophical power of his Glasgow col¬ 
league. The “current ideas’’ of Edin¬ 
burgh, to which he belongs, must be 
singularly narrow if they are represented 
by the following amazing paragraph: 

“ We inherit, for the most part, that clerical 
prejudice against Mill which resulted from his 
attack on Manse!, in whose Agnosticism dis¬ 
tressed but imprudent apologists found tem¬ 
porary shelter; or we generalise about ‘ lack 
of ideality,’ and suggest a ‘ pig-philosophy ’; 
or, if our penetration be somewhat greater, we 
are still apt to content ourselves with finding 
Mill to be a ‘ sensationalist ’ ” (p. 2). 

When one remembers how Grote called 
Mill’s Logic the best book in his library ; 
how Buckle spoke of Mill as the greatest 
intellect of the age; how Maurice expected 
him to contribute more wisdom to the 
debates in Parliament than any other 
member of the House; how Fitzjames 
Stephen would have been in many respects 
proud to call himself his disciple; how much 
of his teaching was accepted by Taine, the 
greatest of contemporary Prenoh thinkers; 
how Emile de Laveleye set him above 
Herbert Spencer; how he converted Oxford 
from authority to reason; how at a blow he 
destroyed the reputation of Sir William 
Hamilton; how the enfranchisement of 
women and the redemption of the National 
Debt are due almost solely to his efforts— 
when, I say, one considers all this, one feels 
inclined to answer the young prigs for 
whom Mr. Douglas speaKs with a silent 
stare, a shrug, and a good view of one’s 
back. However, the somewhat patronising 
little “ Study ” may be more efficacious in 
bringing them to a better frame of mind. 
Mr. Douglas does full justice to the idealistic 
side of Mill’s philosophy, although I think 
he somewhat exaggerates its inconsistency 
with the experientialism, the individualism, 
and the utilitarianism in which Mill was 
brought up. In this connexion I may 
point out that Mr. Douglas is curiously 
mistaken in imagining that there is 
any “congruence” between the abstract 
“ economic man ” of Ricardo, who seeks 
only to acquire wealth at the least possible 
cost to himself, or the definition of political 
economy as the science of what will happen 
in a society composed of such men, and 
“the doctrine of psychological hedonism” 
(pp. 88-90). Hedonism as a moral rule is 
rather antagonistic to the absorbing pursuit 
of wealth; hedonism as a theory of motives 


requires us to believe that wealth is pursued 
only for the sake of the pleasure it brings, 
which might be quite untrue without alter¬ 
ing the fact that the desire of wealth does 
actuate many persons (or, at least, persons 
engaged in business) to such an extent that 
counteracting motives may be theoretically 
and provisionally disregarded. In short, 
the great issue between the hedonists and 
their opponents—which is, as Mr. Hutton 
well puts it, whether the pleasure generates 
the desire, or the desire generates the 
pleasure—has nothing whatever to do with 
the force ascribed to any one desire in 
particular. 

A great deal of Mr. Douglas’s criticism 
amounts to saying that Mill was not a Neo- 
Hegelian. When he wrote, the easy solution 
which gets rid of every problem by pro¬ 
nouncing the magic formula, “ a false 
abstraction! ” had not yet been imported 
into England. People were under the 
hallucination that somehow or other they 
were profoundly distinct from other people 
and from the material world. The privacy 
of thought, the individuality of feeling, the 
isolation of death, had not yet been annulled. 
In the objective world time itself seemed 
to separate causes from their effects, and 
time was still believed to be a reality—at 
least for logic. Necessity and free-will had 
not learned to lie down together like the 
lion and the lamb. (The American humor¬ 
ist who “ guessed it would be with the lamb 
inside ” might perhaps make the same 
shrewd conjecture with regard to the present 
position of free-will.) Schemes for har¬ 
monising duty with happiness had not yet 
been made superfluous, by the discovery that 
they were the same thing. Above aU, the 
differences between all these opposing pairs 
had not been converted into so many proofs 
of their “living concrete unity” (I believe 
that is the correct phrase.) So Mill spent his 
life in the laborious construction of bridges 
where a higher wisdom now teaches us that 
the gulf it the bridge. Perhaps it would 
have been more interesting if Mr. Douglas 
had given us his ideas about the contro¬ 
versies between Mill and his contemporaries. 
Did the truth lie more with him or with 
Sedgwick, Whewell, Whately, Hamilton, 
Mansel, Ward, and the conservatives gener¬ 
ally? Or were they fighting over false 
abstractions? I have failed to find even 
the suggestion of an answer. 

Judging by the account given of him by 
Dr. Wenley, the late Prof. Yeitch must 
have been a very interesting personality. 
But his last essays are neither interesting 
nor instructive. Hamilton, to whose school 
he belonged, has sunk from a star of the 
second to one of the fourth magnitude 
The satellite of suoh a star can yield but little 
light. The essay on Dualism and Monism 
does not even go into the general question 
indicated by the title: it is merely an answer 
to M. Dauriac, a disciple of M. Renouvier. 
Then comes a criticism on Hegel’s theory 
of the history of philosophy, showing little 
first-hand acquaintance with Hegel. Finally 
a paper on the “ Theism of Wordsworth ” 
shows that Yeitch, when he became positive 
and dogmatic, could swallow contradictions 
like any Monist. 
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Mr. Hale White is, as I had the pleasure 
of recognising on a former occasion, an, 
ideal translator; but the little tract of 
Spinoza's, which he now gives us in an 
English dress, hardly deserved the labour 
he has bestowed on it. It begins, indeed, 
with a few immortal pages, pages of that 
supreme ethical dignity which only Spinoza 
and the Greeks could reach. But after 
these there is nothing that has not been 
said better and more clearly in the Ethica. 
What strikes one most forcibly in reading 
it iB the immense forward step indicated 
by Kant’s question, “How are synthetic 
judgments a priori possible ? ” I mean the 
simple formulation of the question, the 
decisive substitution of judgments for 
concepts as the centre of epistemology; for 
this constituted a gain to thought quite 
distinct from the value of the particular 
answer which Kant gave to his own 
question. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Tremlett Diamonds. By Alan St. Aubyn. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Goddess of the Dandelions. By Lillias 
Wassermann. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

The Vengeance of James Vansittart. By Mrs. 

J. H. Needell. (Hutchinson.) 

Scholar's Mate. By Yiolet Magee. (Downey.) 
The Infant. By Frederick Wicks. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

Marmaduke, Emperor of Germany. By “ X.” 
(Chelmsford: Durrant.) 

The Avenger of Blood. By J. M. Cobban. 
(Cassells.) 

Miserrima. By G. W. T. Omond. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Among a number of novels of rather more 
than average merit claiming notice this 
week, we may award a good position to The 
Tremlett Diamonds , by an author who, having 
at tiie outset of her career committed her¬ 
self to the wildest flights of imaginative 
fancy, has, either by a self-taught process 
or by a meritorious and altogether unusual 
attention to the advice of her reviewers, so 
steadily improved in method of writing as 
to be able Dy this time to disarm all but 
the most exacting critioism. To some 
extent the novel under notice is a venture 
in a fresh direction, so far as the person¬ 
ages and plot are concerned. No univer¬ 
sity dons or undergraduates figure in its 
pages, no public school boarding-house 
masters, no oountry vicars. Even the well- 
meaning, sandy-haired, invertebrate curate 
has at last been excluded from the company, 
through a due recognition, one may hope, 
of the fact that we have had quite enough 
of him for the present. In place of all these 
well-worn characters we are introduced to 
Lionel Tremlett, a drunken and particularly 
ill-conditioned oountry squire; a typical 
army man in the person of Oaptain Derek 
Stanhope, together with Miss Dora Bellew 
and Miss Edith Darcy, two young ladies of 
considerable attractions and merit, who 
become the wives respectively of the two 
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gentlemen above mentioned; and, lastly, an 
old invalid lady, Miss Maria Gunning, who 
is described with great originality and 
skill. This is, we believe, the first ooca- 
sion on which this writer has resorted to a 
mystery for her plot; and it most be ad¬ 
mitted that the secret of the stolen diamonds 
is preserved with unusual suooess. There 
is also an absence throughout the book of 
those audacious violations of probability 
which have now and then disfigured pre¬ 
vious performances, so that the veraiot 
passed upon it by the public should be one 
of approval. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago The Goddess 
of the Dandelions might have been readily 
welcomed as a pleasant little contribution 
to the criticism evoked by the fashionable 
craze then in vogue, which furnished such 
an inexhaustible subject for the raillery of 
Du Maurier, W. 8. Gilbert, and other 
humorists. But from the present genera¬ 
tion—for a generation no longer now con¬ 
sists of the statutory thirty years—little 
interest is likely to be evoked by a descrip¬ 
tion of the Dandelion Club, founded in a 
large midland town by a group of young 
men who had resolved to break away from 
old traditions and embark upon a life 
devoted to the worship of the Beautiful— 
as they wrote it. No amount of kicking is 
likely to restore picturesqueness, much less 
vitality, to a dead dog; and it is difficult to 
understand why the author of this book 
should have thought it worth while to 
attempt the task of raising a laugh at 
theories long ago forgotten, and at maxims 
upon the subject of art and its connexion 
with morality which have been more than 
ever discredited of late. In other respects 
the story is prettily told. Myrtilla (Breen 
is a well-drawn portrait of a thoroughly 
womanly woman; while her self-indulgent 
old father, Everest Green, Harry Dudley, a 
- half-hearted lover, and his friend Tom 
Collins, a wealthy bachelor, who wins the 
heroine after all, play distinct and appro¬ 
priate parts. 

It is not uncommon to find a male reader 
of fiotion who objects to a woman’s novel 
on principle. It is certain, he will tell you, 
to have a feeble plot, a colourless set of 
characters, twaddling dialogue, and an in¬ 
ordinate amount of padding. Mrs. J. H. 
Needell’s new book, The Vengeance of James 
Vansittart, is a striking refutation of any 
such theory. To be sure, there is not much 
of a plot; though the novel does not depend 
upon its plot, anymore than does Vanity 
Fair or Pendennis. But the characters, if 
not altogether original, are drawn with a 
powerful hand; and during the period of 
two or three years over which the action of 
the novel extends they act and react upon 
one another with strong dramatic con¬ 
sistency. The dialogue is always crisp and 
to the point; and as for padding, there is 
not an ounce of it in the whole volume. 
The general outlines of the narrative also 
are well conceived. There is at the outset 
the old story of a noble-hearted girl ac¬ 
cepting a rich, but hateful, lover, in order 
to save her father from ruin and ensure 
some provision for her penniless brothers 
and sisters. The exceptional feature in the 


present case is that Maurice Vansittart, the 
supposed young millionaire, is a mere 
dependent upon the bounty of his unde, 
James Vansittart, who has ostensiblyadopted 
him as his heir, intending all (he while to 
wreak vengeance upon him for the sins of 
his dead mother, who years before had been 
betrothed to him, ana of his dead father, 
James’s own brother, who from boyhood 
had oontrived by sly methods to get 
the better of him, and had ended by 
alienating from him the woman of hu 
heart. So, no sooner is the marriage of 
Maurice Vansittart and Diana Oharteris 
accomplished, than James Vansittart casts 
his nephew adrift, and leaves the newly 
wedded couple to figh.t the world penniless. 
From this point the situation is worked 
out with considerable skill. Maurice Van¬ 
sittart is a week-kneed, pitiful specimen of 
humanity, totally incapable of putting out 
a hand to save himself; his wife is a woman 
of heroio temperament, whose determined 
battles with adversity win our admiration 
at every step. Dr. Austyn Lloyd, Diana’s 
friend from childhood, who is only too late 
by a single day to win her for his wife, is 
also a fine study. This is an entertaining 
book throughout. 

The name that appears on the title-page 
of Scholar's Mate naturally conveys the 
impression that its author is a lady, but it 
is difficult to imagine a production that could 
more strongly suggest a masculine origin. 
That the story is smart and subtle and 
humorous, of course proves nothing, though 
women are not very often humorous. But 
the narrative implies an acquaintance with 
certain aspects of London life which scarcely 
any lady could have an opportunity of 
acquiring; and, in the second place, it is 
pervaded by that genial, innocuous vein of 
cynicism which flows easily from a man’s 
pen, but is very rarely a feminine attribute. 
However, granting that we have here an 
instance of a new invasion of the masculine 
domain, we may at all events say that the 
author has told a very possible Btory in a 
very creditable manner. An Oxford beauty 
flirts away her time with successive genera¬ 
tions of undergraduates until finally, at the 
age of thirty-four, she consents to marry a 
middle-aged professor who has for the 
moment attracted her by his latitudinarian 
views of religion. Then Paul Swift, an old 
lover of fifteen years ago, turns up; and the 
renewed acquaintance between himself and 
the wife of Professor Brown leads to 
renewals of affectionate intercourse, not 
strictly pardonable perhaps, but devoid of 
any actual breach of the oommandments. 
It is, in short, a well-written Society novel, 
and will be read with pleasure by those who 
enjoy that sort of fiction. 

The author of The Infant claims to write 
with a purpose. His book, he tells us in 
his preface, is a “ microcosmic view of the 
social life of to-day”; and he desires, among 
other things, to illustrate in its pages “ the 
uselessness of statutory enactments as a 
means of chocking certain forms of roguery,” 
and also the potent influence of priestcraft. 
To effect the former purpose he introduces 
us at an early period to Mr. George Fitz- 
Herbert Boodlo-Ohubb, the impecunious 
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millionaire of Belgrave-square, who con¬ 
trives to live in luxury and at the same 
time avoid paying his creditors by the 
expedient of conveying all his property 
to a trustee for the benefit of his wife and, 
after her death, of his daughter. This 
trustee, Matthew Parcham by name, lives 
in the house with the Boodle-Ohubb family, 
and, next to Mr. Boodle-Ohubb himself, is 
perhaps the most amusing character of the 
story. The subtie influences of priestcraft 
aTe exemplified in the action taken by a 
Roman Catholic divine, who, however, plays 
only a minor part in the narrative. “ The 
Infant ” himself is an adopted son of another 
millionaire, George Crowder; and the various 
claims raised against his title, and carefully 
fostered by the lawyers during his minority, 
are intended, we suppose, to serve as illus¬ 
trations of the various ways allowed by law 
for putting money into the pockets of the 
legal profession. The book is ably written, 
and contains a good deal of forcible de¬ 
scription and many humorous scenes; but it 
is carried to a rather tiresome length, and 
the general explanation of mysteries and 
adjustment of difficulties at the end is not 
quite so lucid or natural as might have 
been wished. 

Tiresias is dead, and his successors are 
indictable as rogues and vagabonds; but 
the craze for prophesying is as rampant as 
ever. The modern prophet, as a rule, either 
prepares us for the coming annihilation of 
the British Empire, or sketches for us a 
glorious picture of universal peace and 
brotherhood in the nearer or remoter future. 
The author of Marmaduke, Emperor of 
Europe, takes up a parable of the latter 
kind, and gives an account of a political 
and social reformer who, at so early a 
period as the commencement of the twentieth 
century, is supposed to be successful in 
uniting the whole continent of Europe into 
a harmonious federation upon the basis of 
universal disarmament, peace, and socialism. 
All these Utopian forecasts present the same 
general features in conception and outline ; 
and as they all assume the possibility of a 
radical change in the constitution of human 
nature, and often, as in the present case, 
call in the aid of supernatural agencies for 
the realisation of their ideal, they hardly 
fall within the range of ordinary critioiam. 

The Avenger of Blood is an Arab story. 
Mohammed Habassi, Basha of the district 
surrounding Tangier, has an enemy in 
Ben-Auda, the trusted adviser of the Sultan 
of Morocco, and is summoned by the latter 
to his capital, and there detained in prison 
whilst Ben Aiida supersedes him as Basha 
of Tangier. The son of Habassi, however, 
vows vengeance, and follows Ben Aiida 
when the latter is sent on a mission to 
England. After some stirring adventures 
he procures the degradation of Ben Aiida, 
ana the restoration of his father. It is a 
fairly interesting tale, and well fitted for a 
schoolboy’s library. 

In Miserrima we have the story of a 
young woman’s seduction by the son of her 
father’s landlord, with some glimpses of 
her career in London after her seducer has, 
according to the usual custom, abandoned 
her. The subject is rested in realistio 
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fashion, and no doubt represents with 
tolerable fidelity the ordinary progress of 
such affairs; but the topio is an unsavoury 
one to seleot for a story. 

John Barrow Allen. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Day-Dreams. By Major Gambier-Parry. 
(John Murray.) This is a charming book, in 
which pleasant thoughts are pleasantly ex¬ 
pressed. We are apt to forget the literary 
worth of moral qualities. This is a suggestive 
theme, more suited for a volume than a oolumn 
of a review. We do not refer here to that 
industry and perseverance which have “ clothed 
the walls of such spacious libraries.” We refer 
rather to the virtue of sincerity, the want of 
which is as fatal to a writer as to a conversa¬ 
tionist. These day-dreams are the thoughts 
and aspirations of a man who has worked 
much, suffered much, and complained not at 
all. '.‘Thoughts from the Note-book of a 
Cripple” is the sub-title of the book. We have 
therefore in the author a rare combination— 
one who is at once an officer and a student, a 
man of action and of contemplation. He has 
looked on both sides of the shield of life—on 
the black side as well as on the bright. The 
professional wit, like his spiritual progenitor of 
the motley, lives in a world as unreal as the 
stage. Whether he has escaped the ego-mania 
or not, he seems to know nothing of the 
realities of life—of this world of sorrow and 
disappointment. Very different is it with 
Major Gambier-Parry. He belongs to that 
ohoice band of essayists who are humanists 
first and humorists afterwards. He can claim 
brotherhood with Lamb and with De Quinoey. 
The dedication poem to this unassuming volume 
is pathetic and beautiful. It is impossible to 
read it without emotion, so manly and so 
touching is the strain. The philosophy of life 
set forth in “ Drifting ” is worth a volume of 
sermons. This is not a book to judge by 
extracts. It oontains no fine writing. A 
schoolmaster might not seleot any passage froih 
it for purposes of declamation. Its pages are 
full of interesting matter, but we have pre¬ 
ferred to lay stress on their wholesome and 
invigorating tone. Our author has succeeded 
in writing something original even upon so 
hackneyed a theme as poetry. His quotations 
are always happy, and nowhere more so than 
when he quotes from “ Faust ”: 

“ Was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 

Das zwingst du ibr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit 
Schranken.” 

Our author loves nature too well to require 
levers and screws to draw her secrets. His 
reverent observation of the so-called common 
things of country life is especially noteworthy. 
He has studied his books, too, as well as his 
wild-flowers—his Dante, his Goethe, and his 
Wordsworth. Those who care for suoh com¬ 
pany should make the acquaintance of these 
delightful Day-Dreams. 

The Buskin Reader: being Passages from 
“Modem Painters,” “The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and the “Stones of 
Venice.” By John Buskin. (George Allen). 
Poor Mr. Buskin has been trotted out again, 
to do duty this time as a school “ Header.” 
To this end, passages have been selected from 
his three great works on Art. The editor is 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, who, in his somewhat 
premature Life of Mr. Buskin, proved he had 
not to the full that understanding sympathy 
with his subject which every biographer should 
possess. The present work suffers from the same 
deficiency. It is inoonoeivable that either Mr. 
Buskin or anyone appreciating him rightly 
could have “attempted to give the main lines 


of Mr. Buskin’s teaching . i . in a series 
of extracts from his great early works.” The 
“ main lines ” of his teaching are to be found, 
not in his early works, but concentrated in 
Unto this Last, and more diffused in Time and 
Tide, and in Fore Clavigera; and this is a 
truth so strongly insisted on by Mr. Buskin 
himself, that the disregard of it by editors, or 
others who undertake to expound him, is 
without justification. Truly, it is pathetic 
that a man of Mr. Buskin’s calibre and achieve¬ 
ments, after giving his fortune and his life to 
the service of others, should in his old age 
be “exploited” (is not that the appropriate 
slang term of the hour?) for any purpose 
whatever, by persons who can give nim 
at the best only a hesitating, condes¬ 
cending and qualified approval; doubting, 
it would seem, whether his teachings, as a 
whole, if given to the multitude without 
their manipulation, would not be baneful. To 
see him seized and claimed, when he could no 
longer defend himself, by the Socialists, was 
sad enough; but the spectacle of Mr. Buskin 
modified for the million, and sanctioned by his 
secretary and his publisher, is shooking. 
Regarding the book as a volume of selections 
from Mr. Buskin’s earlier works, and not in 
the least as representative of his main teach¬ 
ings, we are not disposed to complain of the 
quality of the selections. To please everybody 
in such a matter is difficult, if not impossible; 
and, whether there be sins of omission here or 
not, it is both pleasant and profitable to re¬ 
read the eloquent and impressive passages 
which are given. In a somewhat pretentious 
and unnecessary Preface, Mr. Collingwood 
asks “ for the impertinenoe of notes, pardon.” 
If he really thought his notes were impertinent, 
he should have omitted them. But surely 
notes appended to a school-reader, so far from 
being an impertinenoe, are an unquestionable 
necessity. The impertinence, if anywhere, arises 
if the notes are inadequate or inoorreot; and 
for suoh an impertinenoe there can be, and 
should be, no pardon. On these points we 
offer no opinion. As to adequacy, we merely 
remark that sundry passages which, to the 
school boy or girl of the writer’s school-days, 
would have been obscure, are not annotated; 
but Board schools have arisen since then. On 
the other point of accuracy we will content 
ourselves with quoting the note to p. 176, 
1 . 24: 

"Mrs. Gamp iu Dickens* 'David Oopperfield’; 
Step in ' Oliver Twist ’ ; Quxlp in * Nicholas 
Nickleby ’; Chadiand in ' Martin Ohuzzlewit.’ ” 

Arne has just appeared in the handy edition 
of Bjomson’s novels now being published by 
Mr. Heinemann under the general editorship 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse. This tale of the 
peasant-poet who “ went on tending the cattle 
and making songs,” while “ he was shy of all 
whom he did not know, and disliked them, 
chiefly because he believed they disliked him,” 
has all the simple and poetical charm of 
Bjomson’s best work and oontains some of his 
most delightful lyrics. Bjomson has been so 
constantly before the English public of late 
years that the “ biographical introduction,” 
whioh Mr. Walter Low originally prefixed to 
the present translation in “ Bohn’s Novelists’ 
Library” (1890) seems already to be out of 
date, but his work on the novel itself has needed 
little revision, “The publication of this 
volume," writes Mr. Gosse, “ has been slightly 
delayed, in order to give an opportunity of 
recording a melanoholy fact, the sudden death 
of the translator of Arne, and, as we had 
hoped, of several succeeding volumes of this 
edition.” For the sake of this series, we are 
glad to hear that he had completed the revision 
of The Fisher Maiden, whioh will be the next 
to appear. 


The last volume of Messrs J. M. Dent’s 
■dainty “ Lyric Poets ” is entitled Lyrical Poetry 
from the Bible, vol. i. It contains nine 
passages from the older historical books and a 
large selection from the Psalms and Job, the 
prophetic Books and the Song of Songs being 
reserved for vol. ii. Undoubtedly the editor, 
Mr. Bhys, is right in using what he calls “ the 
old version of the Bible.” His introduction 
is floridly enthusiastic, but oontains some 
interesting quotations; and the brief historical 
synopsis, with which the volume closes, bears 
witness to a study of modem criticism. 


N0TE8 AND NEWS. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
announce a “Centenary Edition of Bums,” 
edited by Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. 
Henderson, and printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable. It will be produced in four volumes, 
published at intervals of about threa months, in 
the course of this year and next. The first will 
consist of Poems published by Bums; the 
second of Posthumous Poems; the third of 
Songs — all equipped with notes and illus¬ 
trations ; and the fourth, of Songs, Doubtful 
Pieces, Addenda, Glossarial Index, and General 
Index, together with an essay on the Life and 
Genius of Bums, by Mr. Henley. It is the 
purpose of the editors to present as pure a text 
as collation with MSS. and original editions 
will yield—arranging the verses, so far as 
possible, according to the dates of publication 
in their author’s lifetime—and to reduce to its 
essentials the very large accumulation of 
history, commentary, and legend, which has 
gathered about his life and work. The book 
will be issued in two forms : a library fdition 
de luxe, limited to 600 oopies for this country 
and 150 for America, illustrated with photo¬ 
gravures of authentic portraits and facsimiles 
of famous MSS.; and a popular edition, with 
a portrait and about two dozen other etchings 
by Mr. William Hole. 

Messrs. Longmans & Co. have in the press 
for early publication Country Pastimes for Boys, 
by Mr. P. Anderson Graham, with numerous 
illustrations from drawings and photographs. 

Prof. Walter Baleigh, of Liverpool, has 
revised for publication his recent address at the 
Boyal Institution on Bobert Louis Stevenson; 
and it will be published early next week by 
Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Mr. John Murray will publish this summer 
revised editions of his Handbooks to Devon, 
Gloucestershire, Warwickshire, and Ireland; as 
well as an entirely new Handbook to Turkey 
in Asia, edited by General Sir Charles Wilson, 
sometime British Consul-General in that region. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will publish 
in the autumn a work entitled The Apostolic 
Gospel. The author, Mr. J. Futton Blair, 
reconstructs by comparative criticism the earliest 
deposit of the oral tradition, and with this he 
acoounts for the origin of the four Canonical 
Gospels. The work is in three divisions— 
(1) an introductory essay; (2) a critical recon¬ 
struction of the text; (3) the text as recon¬ 
structed. 

The new volume of “The Zeit-Geist library" 
will be A Comedy in Spasms, by the author of 
“ A Yellow Aster.” 

The Tower Publishing Company will issue 
shortly a collection of short stories, entitled 
Stolen Souls, by Mr. William Le Queux, author 
of “ Zoraida.” 

M«. t. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
Monday A Yachting Cruise to Norway, by the 
Parson and the Lawyer. 
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The Rot. Caesar Caine, author of “The 
Martial Annals of the City of York,” proposes 
to print from the original MS. the first attempt 
to compile a history of York, made (about 
the middle of the seventeenth century) by Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, Recorder of the city and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and entitled 
by him Analecta Eboracensia. The work will 
be illustrated from old drawings, and with 
modem photographs. It will be issued to 
subscribers, in a limited edition of 260 copies, 
through Mr. Charles J. Clark, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

The Selden Society hope to have ready in 
July a new edition of The Mirrour of the Justices, 
a curious old law book of which Lord Coke 
said: “In this . . . in effect appeareth the 
whole frame of the ancient common laws.” 
The earlier editions are corrupt and often un¬ 
intelligible ; this one is being printed from the 
excellent MSS. in the possession of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The society is also 
preparing for early publication a volume to be 
called Bracton and Azo, edited by Prof. F. W. 
Maitland. Thanks to Prof. Maitland’s admir¬ 
able work in editing Bracton’s Note-Book, the 
English sources of Bracton’s treatise are before 
the student. Now it is proposed, by printing 
certain parts of Bracton’s text and Azo’s 
“Summa,” in parallel columns, to make plain 
how much Braoton (and the English law 
through him) do and do not owe to the Roman 
law. Azo’s “ Summa ” was at one time (as the 
proverb Chi non ha Azzo non vada a Palazzo 
still attests) a necessary possession of every 
Italian judge, and from it Bracton is supposed 
to have drawn most of his knowledge of the 
civil law. 

The Jewish Publication Society, of Phila¬ 
delphia, propose to issue a reprint of the 
famous essay by Emanuel Deutsch on “ The 
Talmud,” which originally appeared in the 
Quarterly, together with notes of two lectures 
delivered by him on the same subject. 

A new edition of Mr. Hall Caine’s Recollec- 
tions of Rossetti is announced for publication 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The latest edition of Mr. Eric Mackay’s new 
volume, A Song of the Sea, My Lddy of Dreams, 
and Other Poems, published on Monday last, 
has been sold to the trade, and a second edition 
is being rapidly prepared, to be ready in the 
course of next week. 

During the three first days of next week 
Messrs. Sotbeby will ba engaged in selling the 
library of the late James Price, of Paignton. 
It certainly cannot compare in value with his 
now historio collection of pictures of the 
English school, which was dispersed at 
Christie’s last Saturday; but it is fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the books without which a 
modem gentleman’s house is incomplete. 
Works relating to naval history and the drama, 
and parliamentary speeches, are conspicuous. 
There are also examples of books illustrated by 
Blake, Cruikshank, Doyle, and Leech ; and the 
finest productions of Ruskin and Hamerton. 
On Thursday will follow a selection of books 
from the library of a nobleman, including 
several of the county histories and antiquarian 
publications that are most sought after— 
though we fear that this department has now 
been deserted by the bibliophile. 

It is now announced that the British Museum 
has acquired the Waterton collection of MSS., 
editions, and translations of the De Imitations 
Christi,. which was sold at Sotheby’s last 
January, and was noticed at the time in the 
Academy. The price paid at auction for the 
whole was only £144. By this acquisition 
the number of editions already possessed by the 
British Museum is more than doubled, and is 
now probably the largest in existence. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The July number of the Century will contain 
an article by Mr. Edmund Gosse, entitled 
“ Personal Memories of Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son.” 

The Antiquary for July will contain the first 
part of a paper by Mr. W. Garew Hazlitt on 
“English, Scotch, and Irish Book Collectors, 
1676-1894.” 

Lord Houghton will contribute an article 
to the National Review for July, entitled 
“ Ireland Unvisited.” 

The second volume of the Windsor Magazine, 
which begins with the July number, win give 
a number of new features: such as series of 
articles on suburban London, on the chief art 
galleries in the provinces, and on phases of 
criminal life, by Major Arthur Griffiths. Under 
the heading of “ Sports and Pastimes,” the 
July number will have a paper on lawn tennis, 
by Mr. W. Baddeley. 

The July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain the following articles: 
“India in Parliament,” by Sir Richard 
Temple; “Chitral and Neighbouring Coun¬ 
tries,” by Dr. G. W. Ltitner; and “The 
Grievances of the Madras Landowners,” by Sir 
Roper Lethbridge; also papers on “The 
Origin of the Drama in India,” by Pandit 
H. H. Dhruva, of Baroda; “Buddhist 
Ontology and Nirwana,” by Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das, of Calcutta; and “Phoenician 
Colonisation in Scandinavia,” by Prof. C. W. 
Skarstedt, of Lund. 

The forthcoming number of the Humani¬ 
tarian will contain a discussion on “ The Plaoe 
of Realism in Fiotion,” to whioh the following 
will contribute: Dr. William Barry (author of 
“A New Antigone”), Alphonse Daudet, Sir 
George Douglas, Ella Hepworth Dixon, George 
Gissing, W. H. Mallock, Richard Pryce, Adeline 
Sergeant, Frederick Wedmore, and W. H. 
Wilkins. 

A special summer number of the Senate will be 
issued on July 1, with an engraving, as supple¬ 
ment, after Mr. A. Dampier May’s picture of 
“Lee Dieux s’amusent.” Among the con¬ 
tributors to this number are: M. Paul Ver¬ 
laine, M. Henri Mazal (editor of VHermitage), 
M. Georges Lefdvre, Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. George 
Barlow, Mr. Rudolf Diroks, Mr. Ernest James, 
and Pagan us. 

The July number of the Educational Review 
will oontain a seoond paper by Prof. Foster 
Watson, of Aberystwith, on English educa¬ 
tional reformers under the Commonwealth. 
On this oooasion he describes the attempts of 
Humphrey Barrow, “ a member of the army,” 
to induce Henry Cromwell to subsidise Trinity 
College, Dublin, by means of oompulsory 
deductions of one per cent, from the grants of 
land given to English adventurers in Ireland. 
The title of the pamphlet urging this scheme is, 
“ The Relief? of the Poore and Advancement of 
Learning Proposed ” (London, 1656). 

The forthcoming (July) number of Romania 
will oontain a series of articles by Mr. 
Paget Toynbee, dealing respectively with 
Dante’s references to Pythagoras, and his 
obligations to Orosius, Albertos Magnus, and 
the Arabian astronomer Alfraganus. Mr. 
Toynbee also contributes to the Giornale 
Storico a paper on Dante’s theories as to the 
spots on tiie moon. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Db. W. Sanday has been elected without 
opposition to the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity at Oxford, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Heurtley. This chair carries with it a 
canonry at Christ Churoh. 


Mb. Robert Bridges— whose candidature 
for the chair of poetry at Oxford had ob¬ 
tained very influential support, including the 
heads of Corpus, Worcester, Trinity, Balliol, 
Wadham, Brasenose, and Magdalen—has now 
intimated his intention not to oppose Mr. W. 
J. Courthope. 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright has been 
elected by the hebdomadal council at Oxford 
to be Grinfield Leoturer on the Septuagint for 
a seoond term. 

The senate of Dublin University has resolved 
to confer the following honorary degrees: 
Doctor of Laws, upon Lord Justice Fitzgibbon; 
and Doctor of Letters, upon Mr. W. Aldis 
Wright and Mr. A. W. Verrall, both of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

In Convocation at Oxford on Thurday next 
the day after the Encaenia, it will be proposed 
to confer the honorary degree of M.A. upon 
the Rev. W. E. Cousins, for many years mis¬ 
sionary in Madagascar of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society; and the honorary degree of 
D.D. upon the Rev. Dr. Bobert Bruce, formerly 
missionary in Persia. 

Aeter overcoming a good deal of opposition 
in earlier stages, the statute proposing to make 
anthropology a special subject of examination 
in the honour school of natural science was 
finally rejected in Convocation at Oxford, on 
Tuesday, by the narrow majority of 68 votes 
to 60. On the same day, the decree proposing 
to transfer the Hope collection of engravings 
to the top storey of the old Ashmolean build¬ 
ing was likewise rejected by 40 votes to 17. 

Three chairs are now vacant at Edinburgh 
University. In addition to the vacancy caused 
by the death of Prof. Goodhart, both Prof. 
Masson and Prof. Calderwood have announced 
their intention of resigning respectively the 
chairs of English literature and moral philo¬ 
sophy. 

Mr. 8. Arthur Strong, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has been elected to the 
chair of Arabio at University College, London, 
which was vacated by Prof. Rieu’s transfer to 
Cambridge. This appointment will not inter¬ 
fere with Mr. Strong’s performance of the 
duties of librarian to the Duke of Devonshire at 
Chatsworth. At the same time, the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Bruce was elected to the chair of 
Persian, which was also held by Prof. Rieu; 
and the Rev. Dr. E. Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, was elected to the 
Barlow Lectureship on Dante, whioh he has held 
on a former occasion. 

The president, council, and members of the 
teaching staff of University College have issued 
invitations for a conversazione, to be held on 
Thursday next. 

M. Mercier, of Upsala, has been appointed 
to the lectureship of French language and 
literature, whioh was recently founded in the 
university of Glasgow. 


THE ACADEMIE FRANCA1SE. 

Ftria: Inna M, 1898. 

The reception of M. Paul Bourget at the 
Acadfimie might have been termed the 
“ ladies’ day ’’; for the austere precincts of 
the Institut de France were enlivened by the 
presence of an unusual number of pretty faoes 
and charming toilettes. That most obliging of 
secretaries, M. Pingard, did wonders in finding 
room for all the fair postulants for seats; ana 
a few minutes after the doom were opened 
there was not a spare nook or corner to be 
found in the uncomfortable old amphitheatre. 
Great was the curiosity of the Mesdamee de 
Moraines who had come to see and hear their 
favourite author; and great also was their 
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disappointment, for M. Bourget has nothing of 
the “lady’s man ” about him : he is not a good 
reader, and he had nothing to say about the 
" cruel enigma ” of love, either psychological 
or pbvriologioal. 

He began with a brief sketch of Maxime Du 
Camp’s early years; his adventurous life, his 
wanderings, aspirations, and failures, until he 
reached the age of forty, and attained what 
he termed his mental equilibrium. Alluding 
to the bond of intellectual friendship whioh 
for many years uoited him with Gustave 
Flaubert, M. Bourget drew the following 
portrait of the latter; 

“ Flaubert, alors dans toute la splendenr de son 
prtoooe talent, avec sa beaute de jeune chef 
nonnand et l'apparence de ea vigueur intellec- 
tuelle et physique, 6tait cependant la viotime du 
meme d£c£qullibre qua Du Camp. Lui aussi 
souffrait de la maladle du stecle, mais avec une 
intensity que les difficult^ de son destin justi- 
fiaient, hebs ! plus completement. 11 semblait que 
la nature se fdt comp) a it ramatser dans le futur 
auteur de Madame Bovary, toutes les antitheses, 
comma pour en falre le peintre predestine des pires 
malaises de son &ge. Bile avait voulu que oet 
aflame de globe UttOraire naquit et grandit en 
provinoe, et qu’il dut y raster empruonne, au 
moment mime oh toute la vie artistique de la Franoe 
affluait au centra, de telle aorte qu’il fftt solitaire 
deux fob, et dans son pays, par son exchs de 
culture, et h Paris, par ra sauvagerie et par sa 
sensibility. Bile avait voulu que, pcete et ton jours 
souleve d’un elan fougueux de lyrisme, il naquit 
ik l’ombre d’un hdpital, fils d’un pftre qul, dans 
sou genie de grand chlrurgien, meprisait le talent 
d’eonra. Bnfin, acres lui avob donne une 
musculature d’Hercule, elle l’avait frapp6, au 
plus intime de sa force, de oe mal redoubtable et 
mysterieux, que les andens appelaient le mal sacre, 
si bien que oe geant inflrme portait en lui-mSme, 
dans son 4me et dans sa chab, oomme un 
temoignage constant de notre puissance et de 


notra mite re, de l’humanite superieure et de la 
servitude animale.” 

After dwelling on the dbappointments Maxime 
Du Camp met with in his literary and other 
aspbations, until he realised the fact that the 
art of living consists in a humble “ submission 
to life,” the speaker discussed the question 
whether it b necessary that an artist should 
have personal experience of the passions he 
depicts. “No,” said M. Bourget: 

“. . . Le seorat du g£nto eat aiileura que daus 
les flhvras de la vie sentimentale. Les plua 
grands peintres de la nature humaine, ceux qui 
ont le plus profondement scrut6 les mysthres, 
le plus dcquemment traduit les joies et les 
souflrances, (urent-ils des hommes qui v£curent 
d'une vie tr&3 passionate, ti6a chargee de drames 
du cceur ? Non, mais bien plut6t des artisans 
professionels, d’une experience courte, d’une 
deatin4e praeque nue et plate; peu mel£s a la 
vie et dont les plus importantes aventures furent 
slmplement leurs oeuvres. . . . Concluons done 
que la meilleure condition de naiesauce et de 
developpement pour le talent litteraira f at une 
existence moyenne, plus i6flechie que remu6, plus 
contemplative qu’agissante. 1 Fuyez les orages,’ 
aimait a repeter & ses disciples le divin Leonard.” 

The truth of this Maxime Du Camp learnt by 
experience; so he fled from the storm and, 
unlike the author of Salammbu, he snrrended 
to destiny. The last thbty years of his life 
were entirely devoted to the compilation of 
his great work, Paris, ses organes, ses functions, 
et sa vie, and to his History of the Commune, 
which last gave rise to much recrimination, 
and caused M. Rochefort to niokname him 
Maxime Du Camp de Satory. But to return 
to M. Bourget’s eulogy of hb predecessor, it 
might be objected that he was scarcely justified 
in oalUng him a “great man of letters.” 
Maxime Du Camp was, in hb words, “un 
passionnd de laplume, un adorateur des lettres, 
un artisan assidu que son assiduite snflbait a 
satbfaire ”—no more. 


The Vioomte de Vogufe "received” M. 
Bourget with the utmost courtesy. Hb speech, 
without the customary epigrams and faint 
praise, began with a flattering review of the 
various aspects of the new Academioien’s 
talent as essayist, novelbt, and traveller. He 
objeoted to the theory that the great observers 
of the human mind were men of contemplative 
lives: on the contrary, they were generally 
men of action, from Sophocles to Dante, from 
Cervantes to Goethe. As for Du Camp, 

“l'Ocrivain coneciencieux qui commenqait un 
llvra but Gautier en appelant le pauvra Th6o * un 
polygraphs,’ pourrait ctre defini en peu de mots: 
sous le pourpoint du mousquetabe, il y avait un 
grand bourgeob fractals, enivre d’abord par le 
roman tbme, d6gris6 et ramb dans sa voie nature lie 
par le saint-simoubme.’’ 

Alluding to M. Bourget’s verses, the speaker 
called upon him to take up the lyre once more 
and produce a noble poem. In the mean¬ 
time, he welcomed hb entry into the quiet 
precincts of the Academie in the folio wing 
terms: 

“ A. l’approche du grand naufrage, nous vous 
offrons un h&vre tranquille, Monsieur, et notre 
vieille barque. Vous verrez comma vous l'aim- 
ewz, et de quelle forte tendreese. Non point 

S our les satisfactions de vanity qu’elle - pent 
onner, mais pour latache qu’on y fait. Oe n’est 
pas le Dictionn&ire que je db; quand nous en 
parlons, on ne veut plus nous croira: et l’on a 
praeque raison. La Dictionnaire ! Tout to monde 
to fait ou to d^fait de nos jours. Nous avons une 
autre tache. Nous sommes Ie3 gardiens d’un r€ve. 
Du love to plus ancien, le plus oonstant, to plus 
noble de notre race: exeroer eur to monde la 
maitrise des idees et des belles formes. Nous ne 
sommes pas seub & to garder; beauooup d’autres 
nous secondent; mats nolle peat on ne to suit avec 
plus de disinter easement et de fidelity. Vous 
trouverez id la v4rit6 de la devise qui trompe sur 
taut d’autres murs oh elle est grav6e, vous y 
trouverez la liberty entire, legality psrfaite, et 
sinon la fraternity—nous ne sommes pas des 
saints—du moms une affable et oourtobe con¬ 
fraternity.” 

The metaphor of the “ great shipwreck ” was 
certainly somewhat premature, for M. Bourget 
has not yet reached hb fiftieth year, and we 
expect muoh from him ere he enters the haven 
of rest. 

C. Nicholson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A SYRIAC NAME FOR THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS. 

St Bede’a OdU'g*, Manchester: J une 6,1896. 

I have looked in vain in Brockelmann’s 
recently completed Lexicon Syriacum for the 
curious word which b used by Bar Hebraeus 

i Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, eda. Abbeloos et 
jamy, tom. ii., col. 653, 659), as the name of 
some Frankish monks in the Holy Land. 
Assemani (Bill. Or. ii. 373) simply rendered 
the word “ fratres Franoorum praesules.” 
MM. Abbeloos and Lamy very well show that, 
as in Palestine at the time referred to (thirteenth 
century), the only Latin orders were the 
Templars, Hospitallers, and Friars Minor, and 
the two former have special names in Bar 
Hebraeus fthe second of these, “ Osbitaraye,” 
also not to be found in Brookelmann), the word 
in question must necessarily refer to the Friars 
Minor or Franciscans. 

It has always appeared to me that the word 
(which the editors transcribe “pherpher- 
schuraie ”) probably contains a mere corrup¬ 
tion of some European name, such as perhaps 
Frenoh frere Franciscain, or Italian fra 
Francescano. It might be suggested to trans¬ 
literate the term by “ fra-frash«raje,” or some 
similar form. From the events narrated by 
Bar Hebraeus in thb chapter, it will be 
seen that these Franciscan friars were evidently 
persons of very great influence and authority 
in Palestine at the time, and clearly took the 
lead amoDg the Latins. 

L, G. Oasartelli. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ SHOTTERY.” 

Oxford, Jobs 16th, 1896. 

In the Academy of June 15 there is a note 
by Mr. McClure upon the etymology of 
“Daventry.” I hardly think that thb fresh 
guess will be satisfactory to Celtic scholars. 
However, I do not propose to critioise Mr. 
McClure’s new derivation as a whole, nor his 
conjeoture as to the meaning of Davent-. I ask 
to be allowed very briefly to draw attention to 
some statements which are found in Mr. 
McClnre’s explanation of the last element of 
the word, namely, -ry. 

As forming the termination of some names 
of places in the oentral part of England, this 
-ry b considered by Mr. McClure to represent 
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two distinot words: (1) O.B. rfS, “ stream” (a 
word which he writes rith, as if the vowel was 
originally short); and (2) Gaulish ritum, “ford,” 
Welsh rhyd (a word which he writes rhpd, 
as if the vowel was long). Mr. McOlore 
holds that O.E. rfS is represented in the 
place-name “Ohild-rey,” ong. Oilla-riti (see 
Earle’s Land Charters), and that the Celtio 
rit- is represented in the place-name 
“ Shottery, orig. Bcotta-rft (see Earle). I 
fail to see why the rflS of “ Shottery ” should 
be of Celtio origin, and distinot from the n'fi 
of “ Childrey,” which is allowed to be of 
English origin. Prof. Skeat agrees with his 
brother professor in looking upon the termina¬ 
tion in both cases as English, see his “ Notes 
on English Etymology ” in Transactions of the 
Philological Sooiety, 1888-90, p. 166 (s.v. rill). 

Mr. McClure’s statement about the connexion 
between the English rtS and the Celtio ritum 
(Welsh rhyd) is not very dear. It certainly 
looks as if he thought that they come from 
one Indo-Germanic source. This, of course, is 
not the case. The etymology of rfS ij well 
ascertained. It is a Germanio word known on 
the continent; cp. Old Saxon rfS (see Heine’s 
Glossary to Kleiners altniederd. Denkmiile), and 
is derived from a Germanio base ririSa-, cognate 
with O.E. ryne, a “running,” a “water¬ 
course,” and rinnan, “ to run,” “ to flow.” 
Prof. Skeat ( l.c .) says that Leo {Anglo-Saxon 
Names, p. 86) points out that “there are 
numerous streams in North Germany bearing 
Reide as a nomen proprium .” On the other 
hand, Gaulish ritum, “passage” (as in 
Augusto-ritum), the Welsh rhyd, is cognate 
with O.E. ford, O.H.G. furt, and Latin 
portus (see Brugmann, Comp. Oram. i. § 295.) 

A. L. Mathbw. 


THE GERMAN “ HAMLET.” 

Balllol College, Oxford: Jone 11,18S6. 

In thanking you for the excellent review 
of The Elizabethan Hamlet, in the Academy 
of June 8, may I suggest that you have 
soarcely done justice to the verdict of Shak- 
spere scholars with regard to the relationship 
between the German “Hamlet” and the lost 
play upon which Shakspere founded his ver¬ 
sion P You state that “Cohn expresses what 
is probably the truth when he says that the 
German play is »n part Shakspere’s tragedy 
vulgarised.” My italios are scarcely neoessary 
to point out that this statement is rather in¬ 
definite. Cohn says (p. oxx.): “ The German 
play " approaches most nearly to that form of 
Shakspere’s ‘ Hamlet ’ which we find in the 
Quarto of 1603”; and he expressly states: 
“ There is every reason to believe that it had 
been brought over to Germany by the English 
players as early as 1603.” Thus “ Shakspere’s 
tragedy,” which was “vulgarised” in Ger¬ 
many, must have been the first Quarto, which 
the riper authorities (Clark and Wright) 
pronounce “an older play in a tran¬ 
sition state, while it was undergoing a 
remodelling, but had not reoeived more 
than the first rough touohes of the great 
master’s hand.” Thus, if Cohn’s verdict is to be 
accepted, the German version is a vulgarisation 
of a rudimentary form of Shakspere’s play, not 
of the version familiar to modem readers, as 
you suggest. But Cohn’s verdict is by no 
means to be accepted. It is not only the 
second oldest (1865), but is virtually solitary. 
In 1857 Bamhardy had conjectured that “ this 
German ‘ Hamlet ’ is a weak oopy of the old 
tragedy which preoeded the Quarto of 1603.” 
In 1872, Clark and Wright, quoting Cohn’s 
statement, say: “It does not appear that the 
German playwright made use of Shakspere’s 
Hamlet, or even of the play as represented 
in Q. 1.” In the same year Dr. Latham 
independently subjected the question to a 


severer scrutiny than it had ever before 
reoeived, and came to the same conclusion as 
Clark and Wright. Dr. Furness, in his 
Variorum Hamlet (1877), aooepts Latham’s 
results. Cohn’s own statement of his views I 
have unfortunately not been able to get at. 
Furness’s summary of it, however, makes no 
mention of the views you ascribe to him, and 
explicitly states that " his conclusion ooinoides 
in the main with Latham’s.” 

With regard to the “ three actresses,” one of 
whom remained “ with her husband at the 
court of Saxony,” your own words supply the 
explanation: “ The play had been worked out 
again and again before 1710,” bv which year 
actresses (as well as the court of Saxony) were 
familiar to German audiences. 

In conclusion, let me thank you for 
approaching the subject seriously and on the 
grounds of pure scholarship. Most of my 
critics accuse me of killing dead lions, averring 
that Hamlet’s invective to Ophelia, delivered 
in the raise of a madman, is always made 
laughable on the modern stage. This I take to 
be an unwarrantable aspersion on English 
actors. John Corbin. 


P.S.—I have just got hold of Cohn’s Shak¬ 
spere in Germany. He quotes the sentence I 
have given above from Bernhardy, praises 
Bernhardy’s essay in a footnote, and adds: 
“ We follow him m the argument,” i.e., accept 
his oondusions. On page cxii. is a statement 
which may have muled Mr. Tyler. Cohn 
asoribes “ this new version ” to 1654. The 
passage is .ambiguous; but a close study of the 
context will wow that Cohn refers to an 
aneodote he has just quoted from the German 
play, not to the play as a whole. In any case 
Cohn’s verdict does not matter. Clark and 
Wright, Latham and Furness have settled 
the question—if any question with regard to 
Shakspere or his texts may be said to be settled. 

June 17. J. C. 
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SCIENCE. 

KONia’s HEBREW G RAMMAR . 

Historisch - Kritisches Lehrgelduie Her Hebrd- 
ischen Sprache, mit comparativer Beriick- 
sichtigung dee Semitisclien iiberhaupt. 
Yon Prof. Fr. Eduard Konig. Zweite 
Halfte, I. Theil. (Leipzig.) 

Exhaustiveness is the note of Prof. Konig’s 
work; and it is this quality which, more 
perhaps than any other, gives to his writings 
their peculiar value. His Offenbarungsbegriff 
dee Alton Testamentes (1882) and his JEinleitung 
indue Alt* Testament (1893), as well as various 
minor brochures, such as Die Hauptprobleme 
der altisraelitischen Religionsgeschichte (1884), 
and Falsche Extreme in der neueren Kritik des 
Allen Testamentes (1885), all exhibit con¬ 
spicuously this quality: in all, the facts 
bearing on the subject under discussion 
are stated with minute and scrupulous 
accuracy, and in the case of every contro¬ 
verted question the principal opinions that 
have been passed upon it are examined 
with a conscientiousness and thoroughness 


whioh leave nothing to be desired. What¬ 
ever be the point relating to the Old Testa¬ 
ment on wluoh information is desired, if it 
be treated in one of Prof. Kdnig’s works, the 
reader, whether he is convinced always by 
the author’s arguments or not, is sure to find 
there the fullest and most accurate par¬ 
ticulars respecting it. 

Of the present Grammar, the first part, 
dealing with orthography, vowels, aooents, 
&c., but principally with the verb, appeared 
fourteen years ago—in 1881. In aooordanoe 
with what has just been said, its character¬ 
istic value lay in the completeness with 
whioh the materials were collected, and the 
careful discussion of all difficult or anoma¬ 
lous forms, with systematic references to 
the explanations offered of them by other 
authorities, ancient and mediaeval as well as 
modern. The subjects included in the present 
volume are the forms of nouns (pp. 1-206), 
the numerals (pp. 206-231), adverbs, pre¬ 
positions, conjunctions, and interjections 
(pp. 232-343), and “ Die generelle For- 
menlehre” (pp. 343-541), comprising ex¬ 
planations of the principles which have 
determined in Hebrew the fundamental 
forms of nouns and verbs, and of the modifi¬ 
cations introduced by special causes, such as 
the influence of particular vowels or con¬ 
sonants, or of the accent. All these subjects 
are treated with astonishing minuteness; 
and any difficulty or anomaly whioh presents 
itself is probed to the bottom. For the 
history of the language, and also for critical 
and exegetical purposes, it is often important 
to know exactly how and where particular 
words or forms ooour; and Prof. Konig has 
made it his aim to meet these needs of the 
student by rendering his enumerations as 
far as possible exhaustive. Even the varia¬ 
tions of form due to the presence of particular 
accents are not infrequently individually 
noted and classified. The numerous etymo¬ 
logical notes are particularly interesting: 
the best philological knowledge of the day 
is utiliaea in them; in the case of obscure or 
difficult words, the competing explanations 
of previous scholars are closely scrutinised 
ana compared; and much information 
derived from sources not generally accessible 
to the student is placed lucidly and suc¬ 
cinctly before him. No doubt the author 
may sometimes attempt to explain too much, 
or be over-confident of the correctness of 
his own explanation; but in all important 
cases alternative views are fully discussed, 
and the reader is placed in a position 
to judge of the question for himself. 
Under the head of numerals, tabular 
synopses are given, exhibiting in a pecu¬ 
liarly practical form the different order in 
which the compound numerals (units with 
tens, hundreds, &c.) are arranged in different 
parts of the Old Testament. The reader 
can thus acquaint himself at a glance with 
the varying usage of different ages or 
authors. The treatment of particles is in 
many cases so complete as to have the value 
of a concordance. A useful, but little 
known, English work, the Hebraist's Vade 
Mecum, published by Bagsters, which gives 
references in full for every word occurring 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, would have 
removed the uncertainty expressed by the 
author at the foot of p. 286. 
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Altogether, Prof. Kdnig may be con¬ 
gratulated on having produced one of the 
most useful books on tne Hebrew language 
that has been written for yean. The non- 
tents are so varied, that nearly every page 
contains something to interest; and for 
purposes of reference it will be found in¬ 
valuable by every advanced student of 
Hebrew. An excellent index facilitates 
its use. Prof. Konig is undentood to be 
now engaged upon the third and concluding 
volume of his work, comprising the syntax. 
When this is completed, he will have pro¬ 
duced a grammatical Thtsaurut of the 
Hebrew language, far superior in complete¬ 
ness to all competitors, and of the utmost 
practical utility. 

S. E. Driver. 


OBITUARY. 


SB. VALENTINE BALL, C.B., F.B.S. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. V. Ball, 
director of the National Museum at Dublin. 
For some years past, he had been in weak 
health; but his last illness was short. He 
died at Dublin on June 15. 

Dr. Ball’s interest in natural history may be 
said to have been hereditary. His father was 
that Dr. Bobert Ball, a native of Cork, who 
was for twenty years secretary to the 
Zoological Society of Dublin—a post which 
tire son afterwards filled. Sir Bobert Stawell 
Ball, now professor of astronomy at Cam¬ 
bridge, was his elder brother. Valentine Ball 
was bom at Dublin in July 1843, so that he 
had not quite completed his fifty-second year. 
After graduating at Trinity College, he accepted 
a post in the Geological Survey of India, then 
under the direction of Thomas Oldham. In 
India he spent seventeen years—from 1864 to 
1881—accumulating a store of information 
about the geology and natural history of that 
country. Apart from his official reports, he 
contributed no less than thirty-four papers to 
the Proceeding « and Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The last of these in date 
was concerned with the travels of Tavernier 
and the history of the Koh-i-nur—a subject 
with which his name will always remain 
associated. Of his official publications, the 
most important was the volume on “ Economio 
Geology ” in the Manual of the Geology of India 
(1878). A very interesting record of his Indian 
experiences is to be found in his Jungle Life in 
India (1879). We may also mention here a 
little volume, entitled The Diamonds, Coal, and 
Gold of India (1881), which oonsists of three 
papers originally written for learned societies 
in this oountry. 

In 1881, Ball was appointed to the chair of 
geology and mineralogy at Trinity College, 
Dublin, vacant by the resignation of the Bev. 
Dr. Haughton. Two years later, on the death 
of Dr. W. E. Steele, he was promoted to be 
director of the National Museum, which had 
then but recently passed from the charge of 
the Royal Dublin Society to the Science and 
Art Department. During his time the splendid 
new buildings in Kildare-street were begun and 
finished; and the collections have. annu al l y 
grown in value and importance. While no ope 
could charge Ball with neglecting his adminis¬ 
trative duties, he.yet found time to complete 
the great literary work of his life—the new 
edition of Tavernier in English (2 vols., 1889). 
This is a model of what such an edition should 
be: carefully translated afresh from the 
original, illustrated with reproductions of the 
old plates and with new maps, elucidated but 
not over-burdened with notes. It is here that 
Dr. Ball elaborated his theory about the Koh- 


i-nur, which he identifies with the Great Mogul 
diamond, seen and weighed by Tavernier in the 
treasury of Aurangzeb. It should be stated, 
however, that this theory was strenuously con¬ 
tested by Prof. Story-Maskelyne in Nature. 
Dr. Ball always preserved his interest in India; 
and from time to time he contributed letters 
to the Academy on the identification of 
monstrous Eastern animals described by the 
Greeks, and on the rationalistic explanation of 
old-world myths. It was, we believe, his hope 
to publish a careful examination of these 
subjects. 

J. S. C. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Arrangements are being made by the Marine 
Biological Association for a series of dredging 
and bawling expeditions during July, August, 
and September, to investigate the fauna and 
flora of the outlying grounds between the 
Eddystone Bocks and Start Point. In order to 
make the results as complete as possible, it is 
extremely desirable that the investigation of 
each group should be carried out by a com¬ 
petent naturalist. Zoologists and botanists 
who are willing to take part in these expedi¬ 
tions, or to assist in working out the material 
collected, are requested to communicate with 
the Director, the Laboratory, Plymouth. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Herr Karl Trubner, of Strassburg, will issue 
very shortly the first volume of his promised 
Grundriss dir Indo-arischen Philologis und 
Altertumskunde, edited by Dr. G. Biihler, of 
Vienna. It will extend to over 3,000 pages, 
The linguistic section, whioh is to occupy 
vol. i., will include grammars of Vedio by 
C. B. Lanman, of Sanskrit and Pali by O. 
Franke, of Prakrit by B. Pisohel, of the 
tertiary Prakrits by G. A. Grierson, and of 
Singhalese by W. Geiger, a treatise on Indian 
palaeography by the editor, besides other 
important articles by E. Kuhn, B. Meringer, 
F. Kielhorn, Th. Zachariae, and J. Speijer. 
In the seoond volume (“Literature and 
History ”) the Vedio and Sanskrit literature will 
be treated by K. Geldner, M. Bloomfield, and 
H. Jacobi, Indian ethnography by A. Baines, 
and various branches of Indian history and 
antiquities by E. J. Bapson, M. A. Stem, Sir 
B. West, J. Jolly, and the editor. The third 
volume will be devoted to Indian religion, 
science, and art; and among the contributors 
will be A. Maodonell, G. Thibant, B. G. 
Bhandarkar, H. Kern, and J. Burgess. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — ( Thursday, 
May 23.) 

Dr. Postdate, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Bidgeway read a paper entitled “What led 
Pythagoras to the Doctrine that the World was 
built of Numbers ? ”—Mr. L. Horton-Smith read a 
paper on the Oscan (Bruttian) word ANASAKET, 
in reply to the strictures of Prof. Conway on his 
explanation (Cl. Rev. viii., pp. 198 tqq.) that it 
was Greek avtojicc borrowed. (1) The objection 
that a verb cannot be borrowed at all “ except 
under special (e.g., political) conditions ” was un¬ 
founded, as (2) was the objection that it could not 
be borrowed “ with its tense-termination affixed.” 
(3f Doubt was thrown on the symbol % = /; and, 
further, granting for sake of argument that Fen- 
semum had invented a symbol ^ =» /, it was 
shown that even so the S of azaS bast and St<ruet 
could not be this symbol ^. (4) No objection 

could be taken to the writing of the S in a different 
direction to the rest of the inscription ; and more 
especially inscriptions were cited showing two 
different kinds of sigma (a) in the same sentence, 


th) in the same word (in some cases one sigma 
being reversed), so that the graphic argument fell 
to the ground. (51 The statement that *anafaket 
and *Feetiet are “perfectly good Oscan words” 
was next discussed. There was no Italic evidence 
whatever for assuming that facto in composition 
could ever mean “ dedicate ” (Umbr. aanfehtaf 
being incapable of such a meaning ); moreover, 
the theory of borrowing explained “ das scheinbar 
nicht apokopierte ana in avaacuctr’ (Buck, p. 15) 
much better than Prof. Conway’s view that ‘‘ana- 
is here for an- ad-.” * Pet ties might be a “ perfectly 
good Oscan word,” but that was no argument 
against the equally good Oscan word Seetiee ; the 
name Fetliut was extremely rare. (6) As t> the 
main contention that t could not have been repre¬ 
sented by t in Oscan, the question should not be 
“ What was the sound of Sm Oscan ?” but “ What 
was the sound of t in Laconian?” That this differed 
widely from the 0 of the other Greek dialects was 

C d by the united evidence of grammarians, 
ptions, and MSS. Whatever may have been 
its exact sound, whether i or) (=English th in 
thigh), the fact remained that foreigners (eg., 
Athenians) represented it by * [Prof. Conway’s 
statement concerning the Italic representation of 
the regular Greek aspirates (which proved to 
be correct only for the period prior to the 
second century b.c., at which date th appears 
beside t, as the transliteration of Greek 9) applied 
only to the representation of the ordinary Greek, 
not the Laconian, 9]. As 0 was pronounced in 
Inconia in such a way that Aristophanes, &o., 
represented it by t, it was an obvious conclusion 
that in the proximity of the Laconian dialect of 
Greek, as represented by the important Laconian 
colonies Tarentum and Heraclea, the neighbouring 
Osci should, like Aristophanes, have represented 
this Laconian 0 by ». Finally, Prof. Conway, by 
allowing “ 150 miles from the borders of Latium 
(in the dialectal, not the political, sense) ” as the 
extreme limit of distance across which ordinary 
common words could be carried to Latium (Idg. 
Forsch. ii., p. 158), had himself given the most 
conclusive reason why no example of t: 0 occurs 
in Saalfeld’s books on Greek loan-words in Latin ; 
for Heraclea is 205 and Tarentum 225 miles south 
of the most southern boundary of Latium thus 
defined, so that it would be surprising indeed if 
Latin were to show any traoeB of this t: 9. 

Clifton Shaxbpxrb Society.— (Saturday, May 25.) 

Miss M. Catharine Smith in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur S. Way, in a paper on “Thomas Lord 
Cromwell,” said that an exclusive study of Shaks- 
pere is apt to lead us to forget the extraordinary 
dramatic fertility of his generation. The popular 
demand for novelty was amply met by the ready 


pens of a host of writers, of whom, though few 
might be poets, many were practical playwrights, 
and few destitute of ability. The survival of any 
of these plays is a marvel, since the number of 
copies printed must have been very small. It is 
no doubt due to the fact that they slept through 
generations in the inviolate seclusion of old manor- 
house libraries, till within the last thirty years 
enthusiasts came to startle their slumbers, and the 
presses of Arber, Grosart, Hazlitt, and their 
kindred, gave them a new, a shadowy life, some¬ 
thing like that of the minor warriors of Homer 
who fought and fell to make an effective 
entourage for the heroes. For, alas! for them, 
they will never live their old life again. 
Neither the painful chronicling of a Morley, 
nor tiie humorous criticism of a Saintsbury, nor 
the gushing rhetoric of a Swinburne, shall ever 
galvanise mem into immortality. We are re¬ 
minded of what Homer says of Tireeias, the 
prophet in Hades, “ In him alone spirit breathes, 
the rest are shadows that flit to and fro.” For- 
lomest of all the forlorn are those whom no 
parent owns, but who catch feebly, with ineffectual 
grasp, at the skirts of Shakspere as his gorgeous 
tragedy in sceptred pall goes sweeping by. In 
vain: for by no enthusiasm of dry-as-dusts, by 
no fever of the Elizabethan craze, shall they be 
enrolled among the immortals. They are as the 
tools and arms dug up from ancient sepulchres, 
which shall indeed oe decently installed in 
museums and have due and reverent contempla¬ 
tion of students, but shall no more gleam in 
battle or strain in toil. “Thomas Lord Orom- 
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well ” is of this group by nomeana the meanest. 
Its more than respectable mediocrity is singularly 
free from the faults, most rampant at that epoch, 
whioh are so glaring in “ Loorine.” It fails rather 
by reason of defect wan of positive blemish. In con¬ 
sidering its claims to be even partially from Shak- 
spere's hand, we are struck, indeed, by its radical 
difference from, its inferiority to, Ids work, in 
dramatic structure, in general tone, in literary 
style and versification, and in the absence of that 
air of master-workmanship which is the hall¬ 
mark of Shakspere's plays. But this is not the 
only or the chief feature in which this play is 
notably un-Shaksperian. In comparing it with 
any of his historical series, we are impressed at once 
with the one-sided treatment of the leading 
character, with the shadowy outline which here 
stands for a portrait of a great man. The play¬ 
wright who here undertakes to make Cromwell 
live again seems scarcely to know of the Atlas who 
bore up that world’s weight at a most tremendous 
crisis of England’s fortunes, the giant who 
dwarfed his fellows in an age of giants. The 
Cromwell of this play is not the upheaver of 
ancient foundations, the Machiavel of the North, 
the man whose work changed the face of 
England and the current of her history. 
He is simply a successful politician, a man 
who has risen, as he might have seemed to a 
gossiping Iiondoner, to the Pepys of his day, who 
garnered up such little anecdotes as nowadays are 
collected by*the interviewer and figure in back¬ 
stairs memoirs—stories of the struggles of his 
youth, of the old village smithy, of his remembrance 
of ancient friends, his kindness to the poor, of 
the envy of rivals, of the suborning of wit¬ 
nesses. Again, we have not Cromwell as he must 
have seemed to the men of his own generation, 
the men who taw the shadow of the New Tyranny, 
the royal supremacy over men’s consciences, lives, 
and property, brooding darkly over the land; the 
Cromwell of the confiscation of Church property, 
by whose action thousands of men were made 
desperate through sheer want, when the poor 
shuddered to see the holy men, who had been a 
nation’s almoners, begging by the highways, when 
veomen looked in helpless fury on the enclos¬ 
ing of common lands, and labourers groaned 
in despair over the vanishing com-lands which 
the new nobility were converting to pasture 
—the Cromwell who was to the old nobility 
the Robespierre of a Reign of Terror. This 
is Cromwell as he may have seemed to men of 
the days of Elizabeth, who looked complacently 
upon results which were so comfortable for 
them that the end would have justified worse 
means. Bet ween his actions, stern and ruthless as 
many of them were, and their day there rose up, 
happily for his memory, a far darker record, a 
record of pitiless fanaticism, of fiendish cruelty, 
in which there was none of that magnanimity of 
tyranny which dealt its blows chiefly at the great 
and powerful, but an undiscriminating savagery 
which tore its victims from amid the inoffensive 
lowly, which gave to the flames the silver hair of 
age, the tenderness of women, the helplessness of 
childhood. They remembered that, but for that 
part of his policy which had enlisted on the ride of 
the New Religion the wealth,the landed interest,the 
selfishness of a powerful class, the old order 
might have been re-established by Mary on the 
solid basis of property. They connected him 
with the overthrow of a system under which 
for each one of those priests who were now 
regarded by them as plotting assassins, traitorous 
emissaries of Rime, there had been thousands. 
There would be old men amongst them who had 
seen him; there were many to whose fathers he 
had been a familiar figure, and he was best remem¬ 
bered by those touches which endeared him as a 
man to fellow-men. English folk lovod that 
generous gratitude, that Boom of littleness, that 
freedom from false pride, which taught him to 
honour his old farrier-father, and made gratitude 
to the helpers of his youth bum with an undying 
flame. Tho touch of homeliness in the English 
character responded to these traits. History 
cherishes many such kindred touches ; and so, 
when the author of this play set himself to idealise 
the character of Cromwell, he wisely and with 
rue self-restraint kept within bounds for which 
his powers were adapted. Of the two sides 
of his hero’s character, which in the light of 


history’s latest revelations stand in such strange 
contrast, he chose that in which he came in con¬ 
tact with those whom this man, who never struck 
wantonly, had no cause to harm, and so he 
elaborates the lovable side of his character. He 
shows him as one of the few men whose greatness 
is not grudged by those from amid whom he has 
risen. He makes him one of the links between 
the nobles and the people. Again, the energy, 
the push, the business capacity, by whioh he won 
step after step of his difficult ascent, were what 
the average man could depict, and the average 
man appreciate. But of that depth of intellect, 
that far-reaching purpose, that indomitable will, 
tha’. grasp of detail which made him a strong 
statesman, by which he could hold unentangled in 
his hands the threads of a thousand intrigues, 
whioh gave him for ten yean that amazing 
asoendancy over such a despot as Henry, by the 
might of which he trampled down the resistance 
of an immemorial Church, and crushed the 
opposition of the chiefest nobles; which 
gave him firm footing on the shifting sands 
of politics, and made Protestant and Catholic 
alike but puppets for his moving—of all this 
there is no indication. The mind of the writer 
was not great enough to interpret greatness, and 
it is to his credit that he recognised this, and 
refrained from attempting the impossible. So 
he drew him, according to his light, with a loving 
hand, and failed not to give due prominenoe to tb e 
one great trait which an average mind might 
grasp: the dauntlessness in the face of danger, the 
uncowed spirit when all was lost, which was char¬ 
acteristic of so many who played a great part in 
those perilous days, and who ended in like manner 
as Seymour, Essex, and Raleigh ended; and, as in 
them, so in him, devotion to his sovereign and 
faith in his just intentions are also characteristic. 
Not less so is the atmosphere of intrigue of whioh 
the air was full; that the unscrupulous plotters are 
Catholic nobles and prelates is only to be expected 
in a play written for an Elizabethan audience. 
And so the writer, by not transgressing the limits 
of his powers, by working on lines where he has 
plainly a practised hand, has produced a living 
play : the labouring men in it are individualised; 
the women are of distinct types, the rustic and 
the citizen’s wife—tmd Mrs. Bannister is a most 
true and womanly woman; the merchants make 
us feel the stirring enterprise so characteristic 
of those Tudor days, and bring home to us the 
busy intercourse of travel and commerce with the 
Netherlands and Italy. All these convey something 
of the form and pressure of the time, they make a 
picture of the age which we could ill-afford to 
lose. The humour, what there is of it, is unforced, 
but not Shaksperian; in the loftier passages the 
diction is unstrained, there is no bombast, but 
also no poetry such as Shakepere might own. 
The author never soars; that he never essays to 
do so proves that he knew himself no poet.—Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths gave some notes on “History in 
‘Thomas.Lord Cromwell,’ ’’ comparing the facts 
and fables of Thomas Cromwell’s life with the 
narrative in the play. Special attention was called 
to the dramatist’s omission of the more important 
scenes in the career of the powerful and un¬ 
scrupulous statesman.—This meeting brought to 
an end the work of the society’s twentieth session. 
The programme for next session is: “ (1) Henry 
IV.,” “ Antonio and Mellida,” “ (2j Henry IV.,” 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Antonio's 
Revenge,” “ Henry V.,” “Poems and Sonnets,” 
and “A Woman Rilled with Kindness.” The 
hon. secretary (9, Gordon-road, Clifton, Bristol) 
will gratefully acknowledge the receipt of 
anything for the society’s library, which now con¬ 
sists of 591 volumes. 

Anqlo-Russuk.— (Tuetiay, June 4.) 

E. A. Cazalht, Esq , president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. E. Smirnoff, chaplain of the Russian 
Embassy in London, read a paper on “ Philar&te, 
the Metropolitan of Moscow,” in which he gave 
a sketch of Russian ecclesiastical literature in the 
last century. He dwelt on the administrative 
activity of the eminent divine, and pointed out the 
part whioh he had taken in the renuncia¬ 
tion of the Grand Duke Constantine, the son of 
the Czar Paul, when Alexander I. died and 
Nicholas I. came to the throne. The Metropolitan 


also assisted in framing the manifesto which 
abolished serfdom. The lecturer explained the 
character of Philar&te’s oratory, sermons, and 
catechism, whioh has been translated into several 
languages, including English. He described his 
literary work and his good influence on the mind 
of the poet Pushkin. Facts were quoted about 
his relations with foreign Churches, and an inter¬ 
esting circumstance, which is not generally known, 
attesting the high esteem in which he was held by 
Archbishop Potter.—Mr. W. G. Birkback gave 
an account of Philardte’s intercourse with Canon 
Liddon, showing the wide knowledge of the 
Russian divine, who inquired of Liddon what were 
the questions on which Cardinals Manning and 
Newman had disagreed. 

Philological.— (Friday, June 7.) 

H. Bbadlbt, Esq., vice-president, in the chair.— 
In the absence (owing to illness) of Prof. Skeat, 
Mr. D. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe read a paper on 
“ The Sinhalese Language”: that is, the language 
spoken by the native inhabitants of Ceylon from 
the earliest times (as may be inferred from the 
rock inscriptions) down to the present day. The 
testimony of Childers, Rhys Davids, Kuhn, and 
other scholars, was adduoed to show that the 
ancient Sinhalese, or Etu, and the modem 
Sinhalese are one language, the very name Elu 
being a contracted form of Sinhala (thus, Sin- 
hala, Sihala, *Siala, *Sela, Bala, Helu, Elu). The 
difference of the modem language is due partly 
to new grammatical forms ana partly to an 
immense importation of Sanskrit forms. The 
relation of Sinhalese to the other vernaculars of 
India was then dealt with, the connexion of 
Sinhalese with the Pr&krit dialects being proved 
by the changes undergone by Sanskrit words in 
their transition to Sinhalese. The words of the 
Sinhalese la n gu a ge (including the dialects spoken 
by the Veddas, or aborigines of Ceylon, and the 
Maldivians) are classified by native grammarians 
in three groups: (1) Tatsama; (2) Tadbhava; (3) 
Desya or Nispanna. The first denotes all words 
taken over from other languages bodily, with little 
or no change; the seoond includes those words 
that have undergone the phonetic changes peculiar 
to the language of adoption ; the third class 
comprises all words not falling within the first 
two classes. It was shown, however, that the 
native grammarians are not accurate in their 
classification. The vowel sounds of Sinhalese 
were then treated of, Mr. Wickremasinghe promis¬ 
ing to deal with the consonants and the grammar 
and literature of the language on a future occasion. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

in. 

In the department of landscape proper the 
most remarkable feature is perhaps the absolute 
diversity of styles exhibited; and it is indeed 
the divergence of standpoint and technique 
among the modem landsoapists,' both at home 
and abroad, whioh renders this branch of 
punting peculiarly interesting in the curious 
phase upon which it has now entered. What 
the new school—such men as Mr. Alfred East, 
Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Edward Stott, Mr. 
Waterlow, Mr. Padgett, Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. 
Hartley, to name only a few of the most 
prominent—aim at is not so much (like the 
great French Bchool of some twenty years since) 
to evoke by the interpretation of a page of 
nature some mood of passion, some “ divine 
despair,” having with that scene a secret, in¬ 
definable affinity, as to gladden and soothe the 
eye by unrolling before if a fair picture, 
showing the world in one of its lightest, 
brightest, and most harmonious aspects. A 
gentle melancholy, a mood of dreamy con¬ 
templativeness, is sometimes suggested by the 
soenes in which the newer painters delight ; but 
their main endeavour appears to be to secure 
pictorial unity and a genuinely decorative 
impression. 
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The elder landscape painters of the British 
school are not here in question, sinoe in each case 
they retain, without change, the manner in which 
their popularity has been won. Of Mr. Hook, 
Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. MaoWhirter, Mr. 
Leader, there is really nothing new to be said. 
The first-named, most buoyant and vigorous of 
veterans, retains the charm and freshness of 
his eminently English style practically unim¬ 
paired. Mr. Peter Graham’s “The Sea will 
Ebb and Blow,” and Mr. MacWhirter’s “ Glen 
Affaric, N.B.”—described by Burns’s mag¬ 
nificently expressive line, “ Th’ incessant roar 
of headlong, tumbling floods ’’—are both good 
examples of their respective styles; and Mr. 
Leader is Mr. Leader still, painstaking, 
preoise, and arid as ever. With Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis we are on altogether different ground; 
for, although we may legitimately hold that 
in some respects he does not fully keep pace 
with the requirements of the moment—that his 
skies lack depth and transparency, and his 
sunlight is not always true in tone—we feel 
ourselves in the preaenoe of an artist, not 
only of practised skill, but of a genuinely 
emotional temperament, unblunted by the 
sustained practice of his art. That art 

has, indeed, grown of late years in expres¬ 
siveness, in width of range, in charm. 
The landscape “ In April,’’ the motive 
of which we may guess to nave been found in 
the painter’s favourite Picardy, shows the 
world in the cold purity of its first vernal 
freshness, when the trees are still putting forth 
their leaves and the sunlight is bright but not 
yet warm. The sportive movement of the 
voung foals following the mares is very 
happily observed; the landscape has in its 
homeliness a reticent charm of very touching 
character. “ Change of Pasture ” is again a 
study of cattle, enframed in a landscape; but the 
moment is that one of mysterious beauty when 
the moon has risen, but the warning tight of 
day still illuminates the prospect. 

A spring scene, beautiful notwithstanding a 
hardness and airlessness so obvious as to 
require no insisting upon, is Mr. Alfred 
Parsons's “ The Thom.” The design is 
superb one, with its foreground of hawthorns 
almost hidden under their snowy blossoms, 
and its distance of far-stretching valley 
recalling. Constable’s “Dedham Vale.” A 
very original conception is Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
“ November Sunshine,” with its reaoh of river 
lighted up by a sickly, ominous sunshine, 
suggestive of coming storm; but it hardly 
required so rigidly conscientious a realisation, so 
great an insistence on detail of no special signifi¬ 
cance. 

Mr. David Murray’s four great landscapes are 
in advance of anything he has yet produced, 
and constitute as a whole one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the year. This 
artist is so various in his choice of subjeot, in 
his way of looking at nature, so brilliant and 
capable in many ways, that one wishes to feel 
oneself more absolutely in sympathy with him 
than one actually is. The highest power, the 
highest charm—that of deeply moving the 
spectator by an interpretation of nature, of 
placing him en rapport with that interpreta¬ 
tion—is denied to him. This is, perhaps, but 
another way of saying that his artistic per¬ 
sonality u not of the strongest or most 
sympathetic order. And yet how far he is 
from any suspicion of perfunctoriness or the 
empty repetition of familiar successes ! In the 
landscape “In Summer Time” we have a pool, 
girt round with tall trees in the maturity of 
midsummer, in which, under a grey, cloudy sky, 
a band of naked youths are bathing and 
disporting themselves. The delicate flesh tones, 
marked by that cool greyness in the shadows 
which they acquire in the open air, make a 
most pleasant harmony with the water, the 


dark green foliage, and the sky, The large 
upright landscape, “ The Angler,” proves 
that the painter can, without betraying 
nature, display on occasion a certain nobility 
of style, derived it may well be from a 
study of Olaude Lorrain. The quality of the 
sunset sky, and the atmospheric gradations 
generally, leave something to t>e desired. Quite 
other, both in conception and execution, 
the large canvas, " Thistledown,” with its far- 
reaching expanse of country, its quiet, leaden 
huedpoolintheforeground, and its pale, whitish' 
grey tonality, suggestive of close, oppressive 
heat. This curious effect, which Mr. Murray 
has already on a former occasion realised in an 
important landscape, would be still more con¬ 
vincing, were it not that the touch is here of 
too metallic hardness, and the whole wants 
what our neighbours call enveloppe. The 
Scottish painter might here take a lesson from 
two French artists, who, at the Salon of the 
Champa Elysees, show similar studies — M. 
Camille Dufour, the painter of Provence in its 
hot, grey phase, and M. Le Liepvre, the painter 
of the Loire under similar conditions. The 
landscapes of Mr. Alfred East and of Mr. E. A, 
Waterlow, in his present style, show many 
points of affinity, both seeking for light, pale 
harmonies and breadth of decorative effect; 
both preferring in nature the moments of 
repose and contemplation to those of storm and 
passion. Mr. East’s landscapes, “Autumn 
Haze” and “Midland Meadows,” are both of 
them well laid out and sympathetic in the 
generalised truth of their interpretation, 
even though they want something of intensity 
and pietonal aooent—qualities which this artist 
has as yet been unable to combine with those 
softer ones which are peculiarly his own. Mr. 
Waterlow distinguishes himself not only with 
his “ Golden Autumn ”—a suave, harmonious 
piece, wanting what we may roughly call 
“inside,” much as Mr. East’s pictures want it 
—but also with two scenes in which the delicate 
green of early summer is treated with remark¬ 
able skill: these last are oalled respectively 
“ Green Pastures ” and “ The Watermill.” 

At no previous time has Mr. J. W. North 
exercised so marked an influence over contem¬ 
porary landscape-painters as now, when his own 
peculiar style, always mannered in its ultra- 
fastidious delicacy, has over-passed the 
boundary tine which divides refinement from 
affectation and triviality. He counts among 
his avowed followers Prof. Herkomer and Mr. 
B. W. Macbeth, as the contributions of the 
latter to the Boyal Academy, and of the 
former to the Boyal Water Colour Society, go 
far to prove. The large landscape “ Fruition : 
England,” by whioh Mr. North is repre¬ 
sented at Burlington House, is an ex¬ 
ample of his mannerisms rather than his 
qualities: it is an elaborate piece of 
prettiness, harmonious in the warmth of its 
autumn tints, but only remotely recalling 
nature, and not even giving very clearly the 
impression of what it is that Mr. North sees in 
nature. There are few better things of the 
same kind at the Academy than the bright, 
vigorous, yet refined painting, “Change of 
Pasture,”,'of Mr. Claude Hayes. It has that 
movement in the cloudy sky, that breeziness 
and bracing atmospheric quality, which we 
note in Constable and David Cox. Another 
landscape conceived with much originality and 
charm, and carried out with a careful reference 
to nature, is the “ Winter Sunlight ” of Mr. 

J. Noble Barlow. 

How is it that Mr. J. Clayton Adams, who 
paints pretty things very prettily, and often 
gets a tone of genuine Bilveriness, never quite 
passes from prose into poetiw, from statement 
into interpretation ? His unfortunately named 
“High and Dry” is a luxuriant meadow- 
scene handled with extreme detioaoy. It sur¬ 


passes, in our estimation, the very careful and 
agreeable “July,” whioh is more characteristic 
of the artist’s usual manner. Notwithstanding 
a oertain poorness and emptiness of handling, 
the two snow-landscapes of Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson attract and deserve attention. In 
one of them the radiance of sunlight, gilding the 
unsullied white of new-fallen snow, is simulated 
with a rare felicity. 

Having conclusively proved in “ Glen Orchy: 
Storm Coming On” that he cannot satisfac¬ 
torily grapple with the difficulties of mountain 
landscape, even when t it includes among its 
main features a seething torrent, Mr. Henry 
Moore takes an ample revenge in “Cherbourg” 
and “ The Traeth Mawr, North Wales.” We 
do not remember that he has on any previous 
occasion painted shipping with such sharpness 
and brilliancy as in the “ Cherbourg ”; while 
the Welsh scene—a study of grey clouds and 
grey waters with the sheen of the pearl upon 
them—is in] his best, though his least familiar, 
manner. 

The great Tower Bridge has twice occupied 
Mr. W. L. Wyllie—once in “London’s Water 
Gate,” a sunset scene, with the gigantic 
pseudo-Gothio structure as its central feature, 
and again in a larger canvas, “ The Opening of 
the Tower Bridge.” The latter is one of those 
hopeless subjects which not even a Constable 
oould suooeed in making pictorial!y_ interesting, 
splendidly as they admit of being painted 
in words. It is the broad, impressionistic 
treatment, rather than the deliberate, detailed 
working out, that suoh a motive oalls for 
if it is to be treated at all; and that is exactly 
what Mr. Wyllie cannot give. He is excellent 
in many passages taken by themselves, but 
obscures the essential side of his subject by his 
too literal insistence on all its component parts, 
which in this instance do not make up a whole. 

Claude Phillips. 


ART SALES. 

Very heavy prioes were fetched last Saturday 
at Christie’s, at the sale of oil pictures 
accumulated by the late Mr. James Price; and 
the upward tendency of Gainsboroughs, 
Bomneys, Turners, and Cotmans was again 
manifested. For the Cotman—a fine, sturdy 

S iece of marine painting, whioh, though it 
enoted Cotman’s force of hand and aocuraoy, 
by no means displayed with any special grace 
the individuality of his poetic genius for design 
and oolour—for this Cotman, we say, about 
£2200 was fetched under the hammer, when, 
fifteen years ago, it is probable that scarcely 
two hundred would have been given for it. 
Turner, of oourse, has been a favourite much 
longer; and as far back as 1863 the sum of 
1600 pounds, or guineas, was the ransom of 
his “Helvoetsluys.” Thirty-two years have 
passed; and now, in 1893, all but seven 
thousand pounds is paid for the picture. 
Turner’s “ Val d’Aosta,” too, sold seven and 
twenty years ago for less than a thousand, is 
adjudged to-day at £4200. A Bomney por¬ 
trait sold on Saturday for £1890; a quite 
small Morlaud picture, “Mutual Confidence,” 
for £985 ; and a Wilson, we are glad to say, 
for £651. We say “ glad,” because, as a rule, 
his classic excellence is still absurdly under¬ 
rated. Why does not Etty fetch greater 
prices tooP £430 was the ransom of his 
Bather,” which, though not precisely in 
the first flight of his art, had its undoubted 
merits. The sensational prioe of the sale was 
the sum given for a certain Gainsborough, a 
portrait of “Lady Musgrave”: superb, indeed, 
in quality and grace, yet not large, by any 
means. It marks a “Gainsborough boom,” 
even more emphasised—or at least going to 
greater prioes—than the Cotman boom; for the 
“Lady Musgrave,” whioh only fifteen years 
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ago sold for a thousand guineas, was knocked 
down at this already historic Price sale, on 
Saturday last, for ten thousand guineas. Money 
in England may just now be in the possession 
of but few hands; but these few have, it would 
appear, plenty of it. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., has been 
appointed a trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

It is intended to issue to subscribers a series 
of photographs of objects in the exhibition of 
the Art of Ancient Egypt, now open at the 
Burlington Pine Arts Club. The subscription 
is one guinea, and the list will dose on July 8. 
Subscriptions are received by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, 17, Collingham-gardens, South 
Kensington. 

A public movement has been started in the 
City, to secure from the Company of Barbers, 
for the Permanent Art Gallery in the Guildhall, 
the historical picture by Holbein, representing 
the ceremony of the incorporation of the Guild 
of Barbers with the Guild of Surgeons by 
Henry VIII., in 1540. The picture is the 
largest that Holbein painted, being 6ft. high 
by 10ft.'3in. wide,’and contains eighteen life-size 
figures in addition to that of the king. On 
condition that the picture is scoured to the 
Guildhall Gallery, the Barbers’ Company would 
consent to receive £15,000 for it. The hon. 
treasurer to the fund, for which subscriptions 
are asked, is Sir Joseph Dimsdale, 50, Cornhill. 

Ax important but little known collection of 
old pain tin gs from Yorkshire will be dispersed 
by Messrs. Robinson & Fisher on June 27 
and 28. These works, nearly 300 in all, were 

g athered by the late Mr. H. J. Fenton, of 
oncaster; a few, formerly in the possession of 
the late Or. Dunn, have been included in the 
catalogue. Although we can scarcely do more 
than direct the attention of connoisseurs to the 
sale, mention may be made of noteworthy 
examples by L. Backhuizen, F. Barocoi, N. 
Berchem, Claude, Old Crome, Carlo Dolci, 
Gerard Dou, Gainsborough, D. van Herp, 
J. van Huysum, W. J. Muller, Murillo, P. 
Neeffs, J. van Os, A. van Ostade, G. and N. 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa, J. van Ruysdael, 
Andrea del Sarto, J. M. W. Turner, A. van de 
Yelde, and P. Wouwerman. 

Messes. Graham & Banks, of Oxford- 
street, will exhibit next week a model house, 
illustrating historical styles in modern in¬ 
teriors. 

The collection of Chinese ceramics presented 
by M. Grandidier to the Louvre was formally 
opened on Wednesday. It oontains about 
3000 pieces, chronologically illustrative of 
Chinese art from the ninth century to the 
present day. M. Grandidier has been appointed 
curator of the collection for life, with an 
annual grant of 6000 francs (£240) for its 
maintenance. 

The annual meeting of the members of the 
Art for Schools Association was held on Friday 
of last week at 29, Queen-square, W.C., Mr. 
J. G. Fitch Gate inspector of training colleges) 
presiding. The report stated tliat the work of 
the association continued to progress steadily, 
and was supplying a real want. Several loans 
and gifts of pictures had been made, as usual, 
to schools in very poor neighbourhoods. There 
was a small increase in the number of sub¬ 
scribers during the year. The chairman dwelt 
upon the importance of decorating school 
corridors, dining-rooms, &c., with works of 
art, mid insisted upon the necessity of more 
attention bring given to the decorative aspect 
of schools. The physiological diagrams were, 
he said, generally too prominent. He urged the 


importance of artistic reproductions as themes for 
teachers’ lessons, remarking that, apart from 
their historical value, they were also valuable as 
developing taste and the critical faculty. The 
Rev. H. G. Woods (President of Trinity 
College, Oxford) recalled the dreary aspect of 
the walls of undergraduates’ rooms thirty years 
ago, and reflected on the dangers of present 
“quickening” in the direction of art, which, 
he said, had resulted in a sort of reaction on the 
part of those who knew what art ought to be. 
There was a tendency among certain cliques to 
narrow unduly the sphere and province of art, 
and to say that its diffusion tended to vulgarise 
it. He maintained that art would in the future 
come to be the heritage of the masses. He 
commended the association for training by 
examples rather than by lectures, and for 
turning to account modem processes of repro¬ 
duction too often used for unworthy purposes. 


THE STAGE. 

The London stage is just now practically 
abandoned to the art of the foreigner; and, 
with one or two exceptions, the few English 
pieces which succeed in retaining favour do so 
on the condition only of short runs, perhaps 
of scarcely more than occasional performances. 
It is a curious state of things, and one which 
accords ill with any sanguine talk about “ the 
Renascenoe of the English Drama ” — a 
renaissance possible indeed in some remote 
future, but certainly not accomplished in the 
present, whether we consider the comparative 
indifference manifested—somewhat unjustly, 
we think—by the most cultivated persons to 
much of English acting, or the wholly 
secondary rank inevitably assigned by serious 
criticism to writers of modem English plays, 
who, in their characters, even when they 
evince wit, lack originality, and who, in regard 
to the drcumstanoes of their fables, make 
upon our credibility a demand which no poet or 
writer of narrative fiction—long novel or 
“short story”—of any considerable preten¬ 
sions would dream of making. The art or 
craft of the English playwright is still 
addressed in the main either to idle stalls or 
ignorant gallery, with which it is only the 
cheaply effective that has muoh chance of 
suocess. Indeed, dramatic writing cannot claim 
for itself that it is a self-sufficing art: it is the 
dextrous provision of suitable material for the 
performances of the actor. 

To justify and prove up to the hilt the 
statements with which the previous paragraph 
started, let us glance at the playbills of most of 
the principal houses. The Lyceum, of course, is 
open, but with a constant change of bill— 
necessitated, perhaps, by some thought of 
America in the autumn—it is ohiefly the pieces 
of the older rSpertoire that are being presented. 
At the Garrick, nothing is just now happening; 
Mr. Hare having dosed the theatre on 
Saturday—a mistaken preference of the 
public, as we venture to conoeive it, having 
caused Miss Olga Nethersole to be less 
popular in “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith” 
than was Mrs. Patrick Campbell, not¬ 
withstanding two important and creditable 
facts—one, that Miss Nethersole’s personality 
is distinct, individual, and impressive; the 
other, that her performance of a singular and 
not very natural creation of Mr. Pinero’s mind 
was at all events comprehensible and logical as 
well as strong—it was hardly Miss Nether¬ 
sole’s fault if it could not possibly be attractive. 
At the Haymarket, the doors are yet open— 
perhaps likdy to be for a considerably period; 
but the thing presented there is a translation 
of the ugly drama of “ Fedora,” which, it 
must be confessed, scarcely witnesses to any 
revival of interest in English play writing. At 


Daly's, the great Sarah is playing in “Li 
Princesse Lointaine ”; and within a few days 
she will be no more with us, but will be 
succeeded by another favourite foreigner—that 
admirable mistress of Comedy, Miss Ads 
Rehan. At Drury Lane, a well-organised 
company of players from Germany displays, if 
not individual genius, at all events range and 
ensemble. Again, La Duse has been with us, 
and Mme. Re j ane will shortly be. So we 
might continue; but further comment is surely 
unnecessary. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Cobarg 
and Gotha are now performing at Drury Lane, 
and on Monday they gave Zeller’s opera, “ Der 
Vogelhandler,” which is said to be popular 
in Germany. This is easy to believe; for the 
libretto is amusing, and the music extremely 
light and tuneful. It was well received. 
As in Germany, there is a public here which 
thoroughly enjoys music whioh tickles the 
ear, and makes scarcely any appeal to the 
intellect. Zeller’s scoring, by the way, is 
effective. The performance by the German 
company had many excellent points ; the 
ensemble was especially good, and the star of the 
evening, Frl. like von Palmay, from Vienna, is 
decidedly clever in the particular style—some¬ 
thing between operetta and musio-nall—which 
her part requires. 

Miss Marguerite Macintyre impersonated 
Desdemona in “ Otello ” at Covent Garden on 
Tuesday evening, with great success. She sang 
extremely well, though the forcing of her 
upper notes was, at times, unpleasant. Her 
aoting was really good. M. victor Maurel 
played Iago with great subtlety; it would be 
difficult to have a better impersonation of the 
part. Signor Tamagno as “Otello” again 
showed his power of voioe and his skill as an 
actor. The opera is an interesting work in 
itself; but such aotors and singers as those 
named would secure the suooess of one of far 
inferior merit. 

Mme. Adelina Patti appeared in “ H Bar- 
biere ” at Covent Garden on Wednesday even¬ 
ing. There was not an empty seat in the 
house. She sang and acted with wonderful 
mastery and ease: so wonderfully, indeed, 
that the rising generation can well understand 
the enthusiasm which she created in her earlier 
years. In the Lesson scene she sang “Bel 
raggio” from “ Semiramide,” and for an 
encore “ Home, sweet Home ”; also, at the end 
of the opera, a new Yalse by Tito Mattel. 
Purists might object to suoh treatment, even 
of “II Barbiere”; but the work did not, after 
all, suffer very much from the interpolations. 

J. 8. Shed look. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

The two Philharmonic Concerts (May 30 and 
June 13) were interesting, if not particularly 
brilliant. At the first, Dr. Parry’s Symphony 
in F, re-written for the occasion, was per¬ 
formed under the composer's direction. That 
he can write cleverly, and score effectively, is 
well known; in this work, however, we find 
nothing new, nothing inspiring. It is an old 
acquaintance, and has been twice revised. 
The Finale is the best movement: the one, at 
any rate, in which there is the least feeling of 
effort. Pan Ondricek’s rendering of the 
Dvorak violin Concerto was good, though not 
the best we have heard from him. Mr. Bor- 
wick gave a sound interpretation of 
Beethoven’s pianoforte Concerto in G; yet it 
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was not marked by that poetry and deep 
feeling which, when folly revealed, make 
one forget all about notes and passages, 
At the second concert, an Overture by 
Mr. Q. W. Chadwick, entitled “Mel¬ 
pomene,” was performed for the first time in 
England. The composer, of American parent¬ 
age, studied in Germany under Jadassohn, 
Beinecke, and Bheinberger. The results of 
good training are evident in his music—the 
scoring especially is most effective—but of 
strong indlvidualitv we find no trace. The 
Overture, nevertheless, is interesting, and well 
worthy of a hearing; of American music, but 
little is performed in London. A “ Concert- 
stuck ” for pianoforte and orchestra, by Mile. 
Chaminade, was another novelty. There is 
nothing to say about the music; it was very 
frankly described in the programme-book as 
“ a piece of display for the solo instrument.” 
It is cleverly soored, and the solo part was 
played with much brUlianoy, yet with soaroely 
sufficient strength, fay the oomposer. The 
programme included Beethoven’s violin Con¬ 
certo, given by Lady Halle, and the 
“Jupiter” Symphony. 

The series of four concerts, announced by 
Seiior Sarasate, which commenced on Saturday, 
June 1, are well nigh at an end. They have 
attracted large audiences, and the violinist has 
proved, once again, that in purity and charm 
of tone, in fascination of style, he is facile 
princept. Sarasate thoroughly deserves the 
high reputation which he has achieved. The 
Sonatas for violin and piano by Bach, one of 
which has stood at the head of each programme, 
proved somewhat of novelties in a “ Sarasate ” 
programme. They are welcome, for one hears 
them but seldom now. The violinist rendered 
his part well, though scarcely with the breadth 
the musio demands. He undoubtedly under¬ 
stands it, and feels its greatness; but, if we 
mistake not, there are other and more modem 
composers, with whom he is in closer sympathy, 
and whose music he can, therefore, render with 
greater effect. The admirable way in which he 
was supported by Mme. Berthe Marx in these 
Sonatas, and in other pieces, notably, the 
Schubert Fantasie in C (Op. 159), deserves 
special mention. She has also played various 
solos, and with considerable suooess. 

The number of orchestral concerts is ever on 
the increase. The Mottl concerts are fast be¬ 
coming an annual institution; and now we have 
the Nikisch oonoerts, of which the first was 
given last Saturday at the Queen’s Hall. The 
conductor, Herr Arthur Nikisch, already enjoys 
Boston and Buda Pesth fame; and, whatever 
may be one’s first impressions, or what¬ 
ever may be thought of mm if judged by a 
Bichter standard, there is no question as to his 
intelligence and ability. Tet there is at present 
something unsatisfactory about him. The 
“Tannhauser” Overture, for instance, was in 
many ways admirable, especially in any matter 
requiring finish or delicacy; but the total im¬ 
pression was not convincing. Then, again, in 
the Beethoven Symphony m C minor, neither 
the Titanic greatness of the opening movement 
nor the ecstasy of the Finale was f ufly revealed. 
Was Herr Nikisch nervous P Was he pur¬ 
posely holding himself back P We will try and 
answer these questions later on. Meanwhile, we 
can reoord a highly successful <Ubut. The 
rendering of the “Peer Gynt” Suite and of 
Dvorak’s “ Caraeval ” Overture were the best 
performances of the afternoon. Mr. T. Adam- 
owski played Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in 1 
G minor m a conscientious, artistic manner. 
Mme. Melba delighted her audience by her 
singing of Handel’s “ Sweet Bird ” (flute 
obbligato, Mr. J. Lemmone), and by her still 
finer rendering of the “Mad Scene” from 
“ Hamlet.” 

Dr. Biohter gave his fourth and last concert 


at St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. The 
programme was entirely devoted to Wagner, 
and contained excerpts from the works of his 
early, middle, and late periods. Of the musio 
there is nothing new to say: it has become 
popular. No one ever speaks now about its 
being unmelodious and incomprehensible; and, 
so far as we know, no one ventures to write 
against it, in the style prevalent twenty years ago. 
But the world has not grown wiser; it will treat 
the coming genius in the same fashion: it will 
first abuse, and afterwards praise him. Has the 
coming of Mottl, of Levi, and now of Nikisch, 
put Biohter on his mettle P That may or may 
not be the case; but it is certain that his 
conducting was never more impressive. Such 
mastery, such magnetic influence, and yet such 
perfect ease! Whatever may be the merits, 
and they are many, of the great conductors of 


the day, Bichter still stands head Mid shoulders 
above the rest. The two vocalists at this fare¬ 
well concert were Messrs. Lloyd and Bispham; 
both sang well, but the latter more in the true 
Wagnerian spirit. 

The Society for the Cultivation of Modern 
Chamber Musio gave their second concert in 
Messrs. Brinsmead’s hall on Friday of last 
week. The programme, one of considerable 
interest, opened with a Quartet by the late 
Frenoh composer, B. Godard, a work fresh and 
pleasing, yet skilfully devised. It was well 
performed bv MM. Kummer, Jacobi, Sozepa- 
nowski, and E. van der Straeten. A Sextet for 
strings, by Baff, proved a clever, though un¬ 
equal work. Mr. A. Ashton’s attractive piano¬ 
forte duet, “ English Dances,” was played by 
Mr. A. Mistowski and the oomposer. Songs 
were artistically sung by Mr. C. Carlyle. 
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IDEAL." (1) Messiaxio Peopkecy. 7s. 6d. (2) The 
Messiah or THE Gospels. 8s. 6d. (3) The Messiah 

or the Apostles. 7s. 8d. 

PROF. J. LAIDLAW ON “THE BIBLE DOCTRINE 

OF MAN”; or, The Ahtheopolooy and Psychology 
or Sceiptcee. New Edition, Revised and Re-arranged. 
Post 8vo, 7s. ed. 


T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street, Edinburgh. 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Now Ready, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 

EE I S T O 2R 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

WITH .A. OOlSTTIISTTr^TIOnST TO 1801, 

By CHARLES S. Ml ALL. 

TIMES.—“As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist paint of view, It Is no doubt 
certain to retain Its reputation.” , , , , . 

PALL MALL G AZETTE.—“ Readers will find here In a clear and attractive form much Information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else." . ... , _ , . ,,, .. 

THE GUARDIAN.—" It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent In England presented In a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter's point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” __ 

London : ALEXANDER k 8HEPHEARD, Poblishkbs, 21 and 22, Fubnival Stkeet, E.C. 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


% 

Mr. Murray begs to call attention to the “ Index and Directory ” with which his Handbooks are supplied. 
These contain all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, &c., and are constantly kept up to date, so that 
purchasers of his Guide-Books are always supplied with the very latest information. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and 

Loire, Bordeaux, The Pyrenees, Ac. 38 Maps and^Plans. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II.: Central Franoe, Auvergne, The Ceven- 

new, Burgundy, The Rhone and Saone, Provence, Marseilles, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Champagne, Ac. 23 Maps and PJans. 7s. 6d. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans, 6s. 
DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, Oopen- 

hagen, Jutland, and Iceland. Maps and Plans. 7b. 6d. 1 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of 

the Baltic, <fec. Maps and Plans. 6s. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and 

Fjords. With Special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. MICHELL, 
C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimea, 

Caqcasus, Ac. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. 
Maps and Plans. 18s. 


THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, The Black Forest, 

The Harts, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsasa, and Lotbringcn. 
82 Maps and Plans. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtemberg, 

Bavaria, Salsburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. 
Two Parts, 31 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s. 6d.; Part II., 6s. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian 

Lakes, and Part of Dauphinl. Maps. Two Parts. 

Part I., The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Engadine, Ac. 6s. 

Part II., The Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, and Tart of Dauphin^. 6s. 

NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, The Italian 

Lakes, Vorona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A., 
Author of “ Dame Europa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umbria, 

Tlio Marches, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, M.A. With 21 Mips and Plans. 6s. 


HANDBOOK for INDIA, OEYLON, and BURMA: including the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, 

and Madras (the Tunjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States, and Assam. With 65 Maps and Plans of Towns and 
Buildings, and a New Chapter on Cashmere. Post 8vo, 20s. 

“ Of the general arrangement of the book, and the skill with which an immense mass of interesting and valuable material has been crowded into a small space, it would be difficult 
to speak too highly.'*— St. James's Gazette. ' * 

“ We have no fault to find with the new volume. One of the most praiseworthy features of the book is the unusually ample supply of oxctlbnt maps and plans. 1 ’— Speaker. 

“ No visitor to India should start without a * Murray.* ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

HANDBOOK for JAPAN. Fourth Edition. By Basil Hall Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. With 

Maps and Plans. 15s. net. 

HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND, Auckland, Wellington, The Hot Lakes District, Wanganui, 

Christ Church, Dunedin, The West Coast Road, The Cold Lakes, The Sounds, Ac. By F. W. PENNEFATHER, LL.D. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" Wo have naught but praise for Murray’s • Handbook for New Zealand,”— Athenaeum, 

“ The book is in every way worthy of the publishers and the country concerned .”—British Australasian. 

“ A book which is now easily first as a trustworthy guide to the finest of the colonies of the Empire.”— Spectator. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged alphabetically, with List of Railway Stations, 

Hotels, and all Places and Objocts worth seeing. 1 vol., Maps, 12s. 

HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedes- 

trians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. Os. 

“In spite of the enterprise devoted to the production of guide-books in the past fifteen years, Murray’s Handbooks still miintain their place as facile princes , and of all, this 
Guide to Scotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of intelligence.”— Observer. 

HANDBOOK for HERTFORDSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE, and HUNTINGDONSHIRE. An entirely 

Now Work. With 10 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

“ Tlio appearance of a new ‘ Murray ’ Is always a subject for congratulation; the welhknown cover seems to suggest in the most obvious and natural manner a red-letter day. It 
is now almost sixty years since John Murray the second, after several years of travel and research, wrote and published the first of the celebrated guide-books which have since 
smoothed the way f.^r millions of travellers and tourists, and provoked an army of imitators .”—National Observer. 

*' Now that Saturday half-holiday excursions aro, happily, so much in vopuo, Londoners muv in this book !flnd a delightful guide to many places of quite easy access, where they 
will feel as rural as though 4 five hundred miles from town.’ The number of interesting places full of delightful memories in those three little counties will fairly astonish not a few 
readers. The maps arc good enough for either pedestrians or bicyclists .”—Daily Chronicle. 


EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 

and Cambridge. 12s. 

KENT. 7s. 6d. 

SUSSEX. 6s. 

SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. 10s. 
OXFORDSHIRE, Oxford with its Colleges, Blenheim, 

and the Thames. 6s. 

WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. 
CORNWALL, PENZANCE, FALMOUTH, The 

LIZARD, LAND’S END, Ac. 6s. 

WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 
GLOUCESTER. [Nearly ready. 

DEVON. 7s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 

SOUTH WALES. 6s. 

NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 

LANCASHIRE. 6s. 

YORKSHIRE. 12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 

THE LAKE DISTRICT of WESTMORELAND and 

CUMBERLAND. 0«. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lano; Published by the Proprietor, HENRY VILLERS, 37, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED. At all Booksellers. Libraries, and Bookstalls. 

A NEW ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN NOVEL. 

BY ADVERSE WINDS. 

BY ADVERSE WINDS. 

BY ADVERSE WINDS. 

BY A NEW WRITER— 

OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
6/- OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


ANNIE 8. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 

A SECOND EDITION, completing 15,000, is now ready, of 

A LOST IDEAL. By Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. 

“ A fine story. ”— Athenaeum. 

" The lifo of the novelist, of the journalist, of the clitic, is described with admirable 
skill. * A Lost Ideal * is perhaps tho best in the long succession of hor works.” 

British Weekly. 

“ The story is Bure to be enjoyed by the large public which its gifted author has won to 
herself.”— Scotsman. 

Now ready, a Cheap Popular Edition of 

CARLOWRIE. By Annie S. Swan. Cloth, Is. 6d.; 

paper covers. Is. _ 

OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERBIER, London and Edinburgh. 


JOHN LANE begs 
Publication of 


to announce the 


SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, 

and a Literal Translation. By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON. 
With 3 Illustrations and a Cover Design. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Now ready. 

THE WHITE WAMPUM: Poems. By Pauline 

JOHNSON. With Title-Page and Cover Design by E. H. New. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Nile ready. 

MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swettenham. 

With Title-Page and Cover Design by Fatten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. [AW ready. 

THE VIOL of LOVE, and other Poems. By 

CHARLES NEWTON-ROBINSON. With Ornaments and Cover 
Design by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s. net.] [Nou> ready. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

SISTER SONGS. By Francis Thompson. With 

Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design by Laurence Housman. 
Small 4to, buckram, 5s. net. 

A NEW NOVEL 

THE GIRL from the FARM. By Gertrude Dix. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOORS. 

THE NOVEL SERIES. 

BEADY THIS DAY. Square 16mo, 2s. 

THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 

By Mm. HUMPHRY WARD. 

T hin Volume is the first of a series of werks.-each in One Volume, b y the best Writers of 
the day, English and American, which will form the NEW NOVEL BEBIB8. 

Tho Volumes will bo suitable for the pooket and the shelf s they will be convenient to 
handle, being of the square 18mo size, while from their appearance, as well as from their 
literary merit, they will deserve apiece in-the-library. - The Volumes will be bound in 
cloth, and will be uniform, except in thickness and in price. ■ The prices will be Ss., 3a., 
and is. The Second Volume of the Series, to be published on July 16, will be 

LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anatey. 

With 21 Full-page Illustrations. Price 3s. 

OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED IS DUE COURSE. , 

The Biography of‘.Mr. Jnatice Stephen. 

Just published. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES ' FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 

BART., K.O.S.I., a Judge of the High Court of Justice. 

By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 

From the TIMES t “ Among the half-dozen biographies of the first order which have appeared in the last 
twenty years, this volume deserves a plaoe. It is a real biography; a work of art as well as of fraternal 
affection ; a monument whitffi several loving hands have helped to build up; a lifelike picture of a remark¬ 
able man. with his failings not unnoted, and with vivid sketches of some of his friends. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in the PALL MALL GAZETTE: ** A truer or more complete portrait, if 
one may say so who speaks from many long years of acquaintanceship was never drawn... .A noble hbtory 
of a powerful, generous, true and tender character.” 

New Volume of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Reedy this day, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XLIII. (OWENS—PASSELEWE) of the 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

VoL I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly 
until the completion of the Work. 


NOTE.-A Full Prospectus of' 


! The Dictionary of National Biography” 
upon application. 


with Specimen Pages, may be bad 


New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE MARTYRED FOOL. By D. Christie Murray, 

Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” ‘‘Joseph’s Coat,” Ac. 

“ A strong and intoresting story, and as good as anything Mr. Christie Murray has yet written." 

Daily Chronicle • 

On July 4, crown 8vo, 8s. 

GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP: a Study 

in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Headmaster of Harrow School. 

FIFTY YEARS; or. Dead Leaves and Living 

Seeds. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author of “ Holiday 
Papers,” “ East and West London,” Ac. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

“ There is such a kindly humour, such real common sense, and such a background of efficient and 
successful work throughout, that these memories arc delightful reading."— Manchester Guardian. 

OUR SQUARE and CIRCLE; or, the Annals of a 

Little London House. By ‘‘JACK EASEL,” sometime Punch's Roving Cor¬ 
respondent. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The interest is purely humorous and domestic—The book is always pleasant to read, and its humour 
is not the less amusing for being always refined. “—Scotsman. 

OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 

D.C.L , Bishop of Stepney. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A collection of holiday papers full of tho zest of travel, as well as happy humour and vivacity of 
description.* —Speaker. 

“ Written in a lively and agreeable style."— Timet. 

NEW VOLUME OP SMITH, ELDER ft CO.’S POPULAR 2s. aad 
2s. 6d. SERIES. 

Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WITH EDQBb TOOLS. By Henry Seton Merri- 

MAN, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” &o. 

NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 

NOTIOE.—The OOENHrLL MAGAZINE for JULY contain, the 

beginning of a now SERIAL STORY by S. S. CROCKETT, Author of "The Raider.,” 
•• The Stiokit Minister,” &o., entitled 

CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY; 

Bla Progress and Adventure.- 

Also the conclosion of 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “ STORY of BESSIE 

COSTRELL,” and the following contributions;—“THE ROMANCE of VIOLIN 
COLLECTING”—“AT the WATERLOO BANQUETTHE SOWERS.” by 
Hzmmy Sktoit MEEEiKiK, Chaps. 21-24-“THE VALLEY of the DUDDON”— 
“STROLLERS,” and “A BLACK-FOREST WEDDING.” 

Ready at aU Booksellers and Newsagents. Price Sixp: nee. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & OO., 15, Waubloo Placs, S.W. 
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537 

538 

539 

540 

541 
641 
543 


TABLH OF OONTHKT 8 . i 

Fbovdr’s Bnglxbh Bunv in thb SimsirrH Cen¬ 
tum, by B. Pdeoill . . . . • • 

P*o». Tybbell’s Lecyubbs on Latin Poktby, by 
E. D. A. Moxsheap . . . . . 

Thb Lot of Principal Cairns, by W. Wallace . 
Lvffhaf’s A Vagabond if Spain, by the Rev. 

Wentworth Wbbbteb . • • ■ • 

Mb*. Kboexeb’s Cbntcby of Gebhan Lyrics, by 

C. M. AlXKAN. 

New Notelb, by Gxobqi Saibtbbdbt 

CURRENT THEOLOGY.... 

Notes abb News. 

UnITBESITY JOTTINGS . . . . . • • g*} 

Original Vbbbb : "With thb Tiob,” by Miss Peacock 514 
Obituary; Lbobabd A. Wheatley • • • • ™ 

Maoastbbs abb Reviews.** 

Frisian abb Dutch Jottibgb, by B. C. Bbesbab . 546 
Selected Pobxigb Books.545 

COBBEBFOBBBBOB— _ , 

The KaUmiar in OMa A XVIII., by Whitley Stokes; 

The Etymology of " ShoUery," by the Rev. Dr. 

E. McClure; A Bishop of Winchater at Perpignan in 
September, 1415, by Sir James Ramsay . 

Appointments fob Next Week ..... 
'Dixob’s Migbatxob or British Bibbs, by the Rev. 

M. G. Watxibs . 

COBBEsrOBDBBCE— 

“ Virgo OoncipUi," by F. C, Conybeare . • • ... 

Scixbox Notes ......... 54' 

Philology Notes ... 

Rxfobts of Societies ....... “47 

Thb Royal Acabexy, IV., by Clauds Phillips . 648 

Obitbaby : Henry Mooxe, R.A., Ac.5* 

Discoveries at Silchxsteb.540 

Notes ob Aby abb Archaeology . . . .548 

Btaoe Notes. “49 

Ofeba at Cotebt Gabbxb abb Drury Labe, by J. S. 

Shxblook ..549 

Rosxhthal abb ..560 

Recebt Cobcbbts.650 

Music Notes.560 


545 

648 


540 

547 


TO 


LOVERS OF FINS BOOKS. 

"DUSKIN’S POEMS. Edition de Luxe, 

1801. 2 Volf., 4to. 63s. 

WHYMPES’S GREAT ANDES. First 

f * Edition, Medium to, 1803, 31s. 

A few copies of the above, which are quite out of print—in the finest 
possible condition—can be had at the published prioee. M affixed, on 
application, by letter, to Bibuo, 87, Perham Rood, Weei Kensington, 
London. W. 


TO LITERARY MEN.—G. S.CURRYER, 

J- Literary Agent. UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHES of 


Literary 

LITERARY Bl_ _ 

writing. Indexing, and Research. 


UNDERTAKES ALL BRANCHE8 
References to Authors and Editors. Tgpe- 


- Address 4, Copthall Buildings. 1 


A SSISTANT EDITOR.—There ia a 

-Ar\_ Vacancy for an Assistant Editor on the Staff of a First-Class 
Daily Paper in India. Liberal in Politics. Literary qualifications 
must be of the highest. Graduate preferred. Good salary. Three 
years’ engagement.—Address, by letter only, “ Indian Editor," care of 
Bates, Hendy A Co , 87, Walbrook, London, E.C. Enolose not more 
than three testimonials and specimens of contributions or leading 
articles. _ _ 


'DLA.OK FOREST, GERMANY.—OOT- 

JL) TAGE RESIDENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED, August 
and September. Picturesquely situated (banks of mountain lake) 
amongst fine pines; altitude, 3,000 feet. Lovely views; dry and 
seasoned. Drainage excellent ; water supply pure and abundant. 
£30 per month, boat and piano included.—Full particulars and photo- 
graphs. Kiimpt, Chelston. Torquay._ 


npO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

X men In All parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
3, giving fall particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
neats asylums, Ac.; schools also reoommended.—Address 
tcasa. 8. Lancaster Place, Strand. W.C._ 


TYPE-WRITING. 

AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.- 

Xa. Scientific, Liters 


Translations. 


rpHE AUTHOR8’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A A Literary Syndicate and Press Agenoy. .** A Medium of 
tion between Authors, Editors, and Pi 


Communication between Authors, Editors, and Publishers. Advises 
upon, revises, and negotiates MBS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Address the Ssoarr A aT, 3, V iotoria-street, Westminster._, 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING. 

i- AUTHORS.—Special attention given to the above. 


To 


_J.— Special attention given 1 

free. Accounts verified by Chartered Aooountant.- 
Roxburghe Press, 8, Victoria-street. Westminster. 


__ Estimates 

-Address Manaobs, 


S T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near 

OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen’s Sons in Preparation for Universities, Army. Ac., on 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Clerey- 
men. £ 60 ); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
Scholarship*, £40 to £30, July 80th.— Rev. T. F. Hobson, M.A., Warden. 


JJRITISH MUSEUM, BLOOMSBURY. 

EVENING OPENING. 

From MONDAY, lit JULY, to SATURDAY, 10 th AUGUST, 
inclusive, the Galleries luuallv open from 8 to 10 p.m., will be CLOSED 
during those hours, and will be OPEN from 6 to 8 p.m. instead. 

E. Macnde Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 38th Jane, 1886. _ 

Cloth, price 3s. 6d., post free. 

"RHEUMATISM and SCIATICA: their 

-fi- ^ Nature, Causes, and Treatment. By John H. Clabhk, M.D. 
London: James Errs A Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle Street. 


New and Cheap Edition.“Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By AVERY MACALPINE, Author 

“ Joel Marsh,’ 


Beady on the 25th instant, 
of “Teresa Itasca,” “Broken Wings,” 


&o. 


_ , “The studies of character are cleverly consistent throughout, and Mr. 

lM ya ”« Maoalpine, with his genial analysis of the feelings, can bs pathetic as well as 

111 cL II ^ humorous.The story is powerfully worked out. ’—Times. 

“ Au extremely interesting and wall-written story. ’— Scotsman. 

• “A decidedly pleasant novel.”— Graphic. 

M ' o A A “ The book creates an agreeable impression from the outset 

^UlJ|l3\^J|wJLawV/* by the grace and finish of the literary workmanship......Its 

charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending of 
Grown 8vo, Cloth. r _, man tioism and realism in the conception and delineation of the personagee.” 

AT ALL — Scottish Leader. . . , 

LIBRARIES. “Tender, touohing, beautiful, and true, are the adjectivos one feels prompted 
to apply to Mr. Avery Macalpine’s new novel, ‘ A Man’s Conscience.’ Every person in the hook stands 
out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers among its exponents three such men as 
Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.”—“T. P ” in Sunday Sun. 

“ A very graceful story.”— Morning Post. 

“ The story is well constructed and full of life.”— Wor Id. 

“ Extremely well written.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Will be read with enjoyment.”— Sunday {Times. 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & 00., Limited., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C 


PAHERI {Edition de Luxe), 

FORMING FIRST VOL. OF 

WALL DRAWINGS OF EL KAB, UPPER EGYPT. 

By J. J. TYLOR, F.S.A., Assoc.M.InstC.E. 


To bo obtained from Mr. QUARITOH, Messrs. KEGAN PAUL & 00, or 
THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

.£2 2s. 


PRICE 


CHOICE BOOKS offend by 

CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Bi rmingham . 

Wholesale Dep6t 

BASKERVILLE HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 

£ s. d. 

Grote’s Greece. 12 vola, best Edition, fine set, cloth .. 5 18 0 

Ency. Britt., Eighth Edition, 25 vol*., a* new .... 5 5 0 

Country Seats, 7 volt., morocco extra, as new (cost £21) 0 15 0 

Scott’* Novel*, 48 vol*., fine set, half-calf (cost £30) § 8 0 

Rawlinson’a 8even Monarchies, 5 vols , complete 8 0 0 

Barton’s Scotland, best Edition, 7 vol*. choice set .. .. 8 5 0 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 5 vols., full calf extra .. .. 4 10 0 

Guillim’s Heraldry, folio, fine old copv(cprt £12) .. 3 8 0 

Defoe’s Complete Works, M vola, cloth, fine set. 8 0 0 

Ackermann’s Repository, nice series, 28 vola, rare .. .. 12 0 0 

Beauties of England and Wales, 28 vols.. L.P., a grand set .. 11 10 0 
Hameiton’s Etchings and Etchers, First Edition, fine oopy.. 5 18 0 

Hogarth’s Works, royal folio, splendid plates.5 5 o 

ColKnson’s Somerset, 3 vols., fine copy .. •• .. 8 o o 

Motley’s Works, best Editions, 9 vols., fine set .. .. .. 10 0 0 

Deuchar’s Etching*, 3 vols., folio, blue morocco (cost £35) .. 8 8 0 

Byron’s Works, Murray ’55, 6 vols., cloth, uncut.. .. .. 3 3 0 

Richardson’s Mansions, 4 vols.. royal folio, nioe set 0 18 0 

Sportsman’s Cabinet, 2 vols., First Edition, 4to, fine copy .. BOO 
Smollett’s Works, 8 vols., 8vo, best Edition, polished calf .. 7 0 0 

Knight’s Shakespeare, 8 vols, full morocco extra, fino set .. 5 5 0 

Libraries Purchased or Valued. 

Telegraphic Address“ Books. Birmingham.” 

CHARLES LOWE, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Established Half a Century. 

Wholesale and Export DepOtB asbkrvim.k Hall, Birmingham. 
At all Booksellers. 

DIES IRiE. 

The Story of a Spirit in Frlaon- 

Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

“ a little attempt to rouse loro for humanity, and enlist help for 
human misery....Tho book should not be without effect. There is 
great vividness and feeling in it.”— A cadcmy. 

“A plea for social service so eloquent and so impressive that it 
cannot fail to produce a great effect "-Weekly Sun. 
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Mb. Frottdb’s voice here speaks to ns from 
the tomb in tones as sonorous, as seductive 
as ever. To most men old age, with its 
longer, if dimmer, sight and its fading 
ideals, brings a willingness, nay, often a 
desire, for revision and retractation of what 
they have too rashly, too obstinately asserted 
in their prime. Our great historian of the 
Tudors, like Mr. Gladstone, was of tougher 
metal. The latter never retracts ; he only 
reconciles and harmonises. Eroude did 
neither. With his last breath he reiterates 
once more, in his convincing tone of perfect 
conviction, the doctrines which critics had 
long ago rejected as paradox. He with¬ 
draws not a syllable: not one loophole does 
he leave for doubt of his lifelong con¬ 
sistency. Over this death-bed impenitence 
we do not mourn, but rather rejoice; for 
thus he has best consulted for the interests 
not only of his fame, but of historical 
science. His teaching on the Tudor period 
remains self-consistent, homogeneous, and 
unmistakable. Onesided it is; but that 
side is one which we cannot afford to 
neglect, and never were partial truths 
enforced with more eloquence and vigour. 
Froude formed his view at an early stage, 
somewhat hastily, as we think, but in his 
own opinion with sufficient deliberation. 
The facts, as they first appealed to his 
passionate nature, seemed to point to one 
irresistible conclusion; and from that first 
to this last he could not understand how 
any unbiassed mind could interpret them 
otherwise. After puzzling for years over 
the problem of our invincible ignorance, 
he finally gave it up, and calmly went on 
his way. There is something very beautiful 
in this solitary independence—independence 
it was rather than eccentricity. Hostile 
criticism must secretly have grieved if it 
did not sting him. St. Paul could hardly 
have been indifferent to the sneers of the 
Athenian Bophists. But men who are firmly 
convinced that they have found the only 
truth, and that that truth is vital truth, 
cannot turn aside to trifle with cavillers. 
Froude did not, could not, change, because 
he had formed his opinions under influences 
which never ceased to dominate him. TTis 
natural temperament, strengthened perhaps 
by early discipline, was accountable for 
certain passionate attractions and repulsions: 
on these he constructed his historical creed, 
the only one which could square with them; 
in this he never ceased to believe firmly, 
because he never ceased to feel strongly, 
or, as he would have put it, to love Justice 


and Truth. Nor be it forgotten that 
Freeman, too, had his creed, and that the 
“I believe that Harold was the best 
and strongest of kings ” contained damna¬ 
tory clauses omitted in the “ I believe that 
Henry was a credit to the Providence which 
chose him for its Instrument.” Fronde’s 
fervour was apostolic: if only he could 
oonvert us to the truth, he was prepared 
to sacrifice applause, reputation, nay even 
accuracy on points not essential. He never 
actually perverts or garbles the facts; his 
fundamental error lies in his false conception 
and false presentation of their comparative 
importance. All that does not tell for his 
argument seems to his eyes so trivial and 
unimportant that he either omits it or 
mentions it in a cold, half-hearted manner, 
in contrast with the artful prominence he 
ensures by his eloquence to every trifle on 
his own side. All this is advocacy, not 
history; but it is sincere advocacy. Hence 
its value. Froude’s view of the Reforma¬ 
tion period is not wrong: it is only insuffi¬ 
cient. He, more vividly than any other 
historian, has traced the working of the 
National Reformation spirit. That spirit 
did exist, did work wonders; but it did 
not exist alone, nor does it acoount for 
everything. Tet so subtle was it, so diffi¬ 
cult sometimes to trace, so easily lost sight < 
of amid the intricate counter-play of foreign 
policy, commercial jealousies, social evolu¬ 
tion, and personal intrigue, that its true 
features could only be apprehended by 
treating it as the main thread of a history 
of the times—a history which must perforce 
be partial, onesided, and rhetorical. This 
should be a sufficient vindication of his 
position; yet none the less I have never 
risen from the perusal of Froude’s persuasive 
pages without grave doubts whether what 
we gain in dearer vision, in prejudices 
corrected, in patriotism stimulated, is not 
overbalanced by the grievous wounds to 
our preconceived—or, u you will, our pre¬ 
judiced—notions of right and wrong. Is 
it well for patriotism, for humanity, for 
religion, that we should be taught to 
palliate crimes so insolent and so vile as 
those perpetrated in their sacred names ? 

These reflections find fresh illustration in 
Mr. Froude’s last book. There is the old 
artful, almost wilful, distortion of the pro¬ 
portions of facts. Thus, on p. 12, it suits 
him to treat the dissolution of the abbeys as 
a mere episode in naval history. After 
describing Henry’s capture of the Flemish 
privateers, he continues thus: 

“Danger at home growing more menacing, 
and the monks spreading the fire which grew 
into the Pilgrimage of Grace, Henry suppressed 
the abbeys, sold the lands, and with the prooeeds 
armed the coast with fortresses. ‘ Tou threaten 
me,’ he seemed to say to them, * that yon will 
use the wealth our fathers gave you to over¬ 
throw my Government and bring in the 
invader. I will take your wealth, and I will 
use it to disappoint your treachery.’ Tou may 
see the remnants of Henry’s work in the 
fortresses anywhere along the coast from 
Berwick to the Land’s End/’ 

Oould anything be more audacious f Froude 
knew well enough that the Patriot-King 
had squandered already vast treasures, 
inherited and stolen; mat the national 
defence was not even one of his motives 


for robbing the abbeys; and that, as a fact, 
only a very small part of the spoils were de¬ 
voted to that object. The passage is highly 
characteristic. Grammatically analysed it 
cannot be proved untrue in any single 
clause, but the impression adroitly con¬ 
veyed is utterly false. Or again, how 
artfully all through does he contrive 
to distinguish between Gatholio and Pro¬ 
testant atrodties? With a good deal of 
seeming fairness and compliment to the 
opposition, he forces on us the impression 
that the Englis h were martyrs: mostly 
poor honest sailors, a little rough perhaps 
in hand and tongue, ignorant, unlettered 
men, quite inoffensive and quiet in the 
Spanish ports till they were called on to 
deny their God and Queen, when naturally 
their blood rose, they bore their testimony 
(as Mr. Laughton has pointed out, in very 
aggressive fashion), and so were cruelly 
inquisitioned and done to death. With the 
Spanish Oatholios, on the other hand, he 
forces us to associate pictures of haughty 
foreigners always wanting to interfere in 
England (as a fact, Philip was only too 
anxious to leave us alone), of spies and 
plotters, and the black-robed familiars of 
the Inquisition. The ghastly “ atrocities ” 
of Elizabeth’s privateers are glorified, rather 
than excused, very much in Stevenson’s 
manner. Greater ruffians than Drake and 
Hawkins never esoaped the gallows, yet 
after all they were fine men and great 
heroes. What Froude says about them is 
really true enough; but it is only part of 
the truth, and is too loudly, too trium¬ 
phantly said. Everywhere one must be on 
the watch to revise and supplement his 
confident judgments. 

The book lends itself to endless oomment 
and contradiction. But of abont thirty 
points I jotted down, I will just barely 
refer to a few. Thus (p. 24), Froude has 
strangely omitted to include the “ Homily 
on Fasting ” in his argument. His defence 
(p. 38) of Elizabeth’s embezzlement of the 
Genoese treasure is far too audacious. He 
adroitly (p. 38) ascribes to Las Oasas opinions 
on ethnology three oenturies before they were 
invented. Father Parson’s report, here for 
the first time, I believe, printed in full, is 
I highly valuable, nor can we cavil at the use 
Froude makes of it. He fails in his attempt 
(p. 144) to prove that Drake’s raid was a 
necessity, and becomes almost truculent in 
defending the destruction of St. Domingo. 
Nor can he explain (p. 138) why Elizabeth 
did not try—as she might easily have 
done—to oajole and win over Philip to a 
secret understanding. How can he have 
mistaken (p. 150) the escutcheon over the 
gate at St. Domingo—the globe, the horse, 
and the scroll, “Non suffioit orbis”—for 
“ the arms of Spain ” ? Lastly, as much by 
his silence as by his admissions—he does 
not even refer to the Tilbury speech—he 
shows that Elizabeth had no share whatever 
in the glory of the Armada. All through 
she was a positive drag on the efforts of her 
defenders. This is oaty too true—the more 
the pity. Elizabeth u becoming a night¬ 
mare. We all know, as her subjects knew, 
that die was at bottom a great and patriotic 
ruler, but she seems to delight in giving us 
the lie and quenching our enthusiasm. And 
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to think that fools have called her masculine, 
unfeminine! She was woman to the core. 
As a woman she could not resist that supreme 
realisation of power, the luxury of indulging 
her whims ana freaks at a critical moment. 
Few men dare do this. Her sole, per¬ 
haps sufficient, defence is that men like 
Cecil and Drake continued to believe in 
and look np to the cranky, fickle, cheese¬ 
paring, short-tempered old maid. Clearly 
they were not just making the best of a 
baa bargain, or comparing her with a future 
Mary or James, but saw behind her pro¬ 
voking eccentricities a goodly reserve of 
sense and vigour which they might count on 
in the last resort. And this faith seems to 
have stood the shock of her astounding 
perversity daring those anxious months of 
1588. 

One cannot leave this last work of a hand 
so lately fallen without quoting the prophetic 
words with which he concludes, so felicitously 
do they recall that moral, humanitarian, 
and patriotic aspect of the Tudor period 
which had fascinated him from first to last. 
The sequel of the Armada, he says, 

“mnst be left to other leotures, or to other 
lecturers who have more years before them than 
I. My own theme has been the poor Protestant 
adventurers who fought through that perilous 
week in the English Channel, and saved their 
country and their country’s liberty.” 

E. Pubcell. 


Lattn Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1893 
on the Peroy Turnbull Memorial Founda¬ 
tion in the Johns Hopkins University. By 
E. Y. Tyrrell. (Macmillans.) 

This is the third series of leotures delivered, 
as I understand, in memory of a gifted life, 
too soon cut short, whioh has been grace¬ 
fully and pathetically commemorated by this 
endowment of its favourite studies. The 
first course was delivered by Mr. E. C. 
Stedman on “ The Nature and Elements of 
Poetry the second by Prof. Jebb on “ The 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry.” Prof. Tyrrell follows them, 
modestly (Pref., p. ix) disclaiming rivalry 
with “ these two masterly volumes,” and 
taking Latin poetry for his province. His 
eight lectures range from Ennius andNaevius 
to Oiaudian, and he appends an interesting 
survey of recent translations of Virgil; in 
which, it may be said in passing, he does 
justice to Canon Thornhill’s somewhat 
underrated version, rather less than justice 
to Conington and Morris, and gives a dis¬ 
criminating praise to the poetic taste, but 
not to the onosen metre, of the late Lord 
Bowen. 

I regret that I have not read Mr. Sted- 
man’s course, and am, therefore, unable to 
measure the justice of Prof. Tyrrell’s dis¬ 
claimer. In comparison with Prof. Jebb, 
he suffers from his subject. No skill, no 
enthusiasm, can really bring the Latin poets 
into the same class as the Greek. Even 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Virgil—men of 
genius, if there is such a thing in the 
world—do not stand upon their own feet, 
as Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus stand. Hence 
Prof. Tyrrell is driven into a certain con¬ 
tentiousness, quite unlike Prof. Jebb’s 
serene exposition of Hellenic poetry, and 


into forced though ingenious theories: such 
as that on pp. 14-19, where he maintains 
Cicero’s claim to be a great poet, only 
eclipsed by his greater fame as an orator. 
He even thinks that the redoubtable 

‘' 0 fortunatam natam me console Bomam ” 

is really a good verse, not a bad one, 
because Cicero, who as an orator was so 
euphonious, “ oannot have fallen inadver¬ 
tently into the collocation of natam natam." 
But has anyone said it was inadvertent ? 
That a good orator should be a bad poet 
is no strange or contradictory thing: the 
truth is that, in oratory and poetry alike, 
Cicero, when referring to himself, falls 
readily into fustian and braggadocio. These 
are unpoetioal qualities, and, when com¬ 
bined with an incidental cacophony, get 
themselves remembered, perhaps too spite¬ 
fully. 

Still, in his first two lectures, Prof. 
Tyrrell makes the earlier stages of Latin 
poetry as interesting as the facts of the 
case allow. One might wish, perhaps, for 
a fuller treatment of Terence. The com¬ 
parative decorum, the touoh of humane 
optimism and refinement in his plays, seem 
hardly adequate passports to such a post¬ 
humous fame as he has achieved. It is 
by one who knows the ground as thoroughly 
as Prof. Tyrrell does, that one would be glad 
to be instructed why something which is 
always on the very verge of dulness has 
yet lived and thriven. 

The third lecture, on “Lucretius and 
Epicureanism,” is, I think, the most ardent 
and interesting thing in the book. It is 
full of eloquence and discrimination; it puts 
the man Lucretius, his temper, his intellec¬ 
tual provocations, his climbing ardour, his 
scientific insight, his single-hearted admira¬ 
tion for his Grecian teacher, his c laim to take 
a place among the great poets of the world, 
excellently before us. If it errs at all, it 
errs in a sort of half-apologetic tone about 
Lucretius’ anti-Theism. I could under¬ 
stand this tone if the lecture were intended 
for ingenuous schoolboys; but, surely, for 
any one else it is unnecessary. Whatever 
may be the “ moral consequences of 
Atheism,” they can hardly be so subtle, so 
certain to deprave, so calculated to en¬ 
courage the worst elements in human 
nature, as a belief in capricious, sensual, or 
vindictive powers, ready to connive if duly 
propitiated with blood. Lucretius saw 
what it came to, and spoke out. The im¬ 
perishable line— 

“ Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum ” 
is not a shriek of audacity, nor a catching- 
up of “ the first weapon that came to hand ” 
(p. 64): it is about the most powerful piece 
of moralising that ever was written, and 
dings “like the shirt of Neesus,” round 
the limbs of theologioal ferocity. 

I do not know whether the interesting 
parallel (p. 80) between Lucretius and Swift, 
in reference to one point, is drawn for the 
first time by Prof. Tyrrell. But I venture 
to ask whether he quotes a phrase in Swift’s 
self-composed epitaph rightly as “ Ubi Baeva 
indignatio cor non lacerat ? ” I speak from 
memory and cannot verify at this moment, 
but should it not run ulterius cor lacerare 
negatt ? 


Scarcely less good is the earlier part of 
the fourth lecture, dealing with Catullus, 
the poet “ of disarmed love ” (p. 90), most 
sympathetically, in spite of a oertain dis¬ 
position to moralise on the impropriety of 
the poet’s relations with Leebla, and his 
“ net/unconsciousness of the existence of a 
moral law ” (p. 101), which is compared to 
Shelley’s invitation to Harriet to come and 
join Mary and himself in Switzerland. 
This is very piquant, but I must confess 
that I think it is a little hard—on Catullus. 
The appreciation ([pp. 112-116) of the 
“ Attis’’ leaves nothing to be desired: and 
the comparison, at the end of the lecture, 
between Propertius and Ovid, in their use 
of the elegiac couplet, is very well drawn. 
But Ovid seems to have had the singular 
good fortune to have his quantity mistaken 
for his qualify. 

The fifth lecture, on Yirgil, though elo¬ 
quently and gracefully written, does not, I 
think, contain any fresh ideas on that almost 
exhausted theme. The pages (145-153) on 
the “ Famous Passages in Yirgil ” are 
excellent: it may be remarked in passing 
that the note on p. 146, acknowledging 
obligations to Mr. Myers, makes a confusion 
between two bearers of that name, and that 
the reference at the foot of p. 127 contains 
an unfortunate misprint. 

The sixth lecture, on Horace, has not the 
high literary merit of that on Lucretius, 
but it is infinitely the most agitating thing 
in the book. It is, to put it briefly, a 
strenuous attack on Horaoe’s claim to be con¬ 
sidered an original poet at all. Prof. Tyrrell 
recognises that he lacks orthodoxy on this 
subject, and indeed gives a comical account 
(p. 165) of the attacks made upon him 
“by country gentlemen and others,” on a 
previous occasion, for his iconoclasm. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that it is 
through prejudice against the man that he 
underrates the poet. Horace himself could 
hardly desire more kindly tears on his yet 
warm ashes than the pages (208-215) in 
which the iconoclast of his purely poetic repu¬ 
tation does justice to his tone ana character. 
“ Horace is at the very opposite pole to 
snobbishness. There is not a trace 
in his writings of mean admiration of 
mean things, nor is there a sign of syco¬ 
phancy or subserviency in his character 
and conduct.” But of originality, in his 
poems, there is little or none, according 
to Prof. Tyrrell. The Satires are mainly 
Lucilius refurbished; so are some of the 
Epistles; the Odes and Epodes are modelled 
on the Greek; their imagery is Greek (see, 
e.g.y pp. 186-7), or, when it is not (pp. 
184-5), it is baa, and, probably, Luoilian. 
Moreover, Horace was not really a lover of 
the oountry, because (p. 191) he puts 
eloquent praise of it into the mouth of the 
fenerator Alfiue, and ends his pretty descrip¬ 
tion of pine, poplar, and prattling brook 
(p. 190) with some moralising about death, 
showing that his sentiment is philosophical, 
not romantic. Above all, his love-songs 
are unreal—“ bright scentless flowers which 
charm the eye, but do not carry to the 
heart that message of memory ana associa¬ 
tion with which the perfume of flowers is 
charged ” (p. 205). 

So pungent is this attack on Horaoe that 
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I heartily hope that it will be read and 
perpended by all lovers of the bard. Their 
first remarks will, I should su pp ose, be 
soaroely articulate or coherent. What they 
will say subsequently is matter of divina¬ 
tion. But one of them would say, as to the 
want of originality in topic, that a similar 
argument would prove Shakspere an imi¬ 
tator and Tennyson a hopeless plagiarist. 
The argument tnat Horace did not care for 
the country because he put its praises in the 
mouth of Alfius, would, mutaiis mutandis, 
prove that Byron did not care for Greece 
because he put the “ Isles of Greece ” into 
the mouth of a poetical cheap-jack. The 
inference that his love songs are insincere 
because you cannot fit them to an amour or 
follow them up to a flirtation, will merely 
amuse those to whom 

“ Felices ter et amplius 

Qu's iriupta tenet copula, nto mails 
Divulms queiitnoniis 
Supreme dtius solvet amor die ! ” 

seems to give a glimpse of the real Horaoe 
whom great minds loved. What Prof. 
Tyrrell, 6imv Siai^tAdnw, has momentarily 
forgotten, is that a poet, whether he is 
Bketohing character in satires and epistles, 
praising the country, or writing love songs, 
draws upon oertain spiritual resources which 
cannot be identified with his material ex¬ 
periences. 

The two last lectures, on “ Latin Satire ” 
and “ Latin Poetry of the Decline ” will be 
read with pleasure, especially the former, 
which seems to seize a few points 
in Juvenal’s style which have been in¬ 
sufficiently noted. But here, too, the 
moralist seems to get hold of the lecturer, 
inspiring him with doubts whether Juvtnal 
has not “a secret pruriency” as well 
as “ an apparent gusto,” &o. (p. 239). 
These conundrums are rather for a sermon 
than a lecture: let us not judge a poet by a 
confessor, but by a poet—Juvenal, t.g., by 
Victor Hugo: 

“ Juvenal, qui peigntt ce gouflce uuiveracl, 

Eat etatue aujourd’bui; la statue eat de eel, 
Beule sous le nocturne dfime.” 

Of Lucan and Martial, all the adverse things 
said by Prof Tyrrell are true—their merits, 
and particularly those of the former, per¬ 
haps hardly meet their due. Greatly daring, 
the Professor extracts (p. 291) from Statius 
“ the very worst line in Latin poetry.” It 
is, indeed, hard to imagine a worse. 

One or two minor points may be men¬ 
tioned. We will not protest against 
“skUlfully," “offense,” “groveling,” “mar¬ 
velous," “reveled,” “morgage”: but we 
do demur to the last complete sentence 
on p. 227, and to the last two lines quoted 
on p. 256. And are Stevenson’s “Merry 
Men” rightly described (p. 110) as “ a 
waterfall ” ? 

E. D. A. Mors head. 


Life and Letters of John Cairns, D.L., LL.D. 
By Alexander B. Macewen. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

“ Oairns of Berwick,” as the late Principal 
of the United Presbyterian College in Edin¬ 
burgh was known long after he had ceased 
to be “ of Berwick,” merited some memorial 
stone in the shape of a biography. But 


Dr. Macewen’s piety is too colossal. Here 
we have nearly 800 pages devoted to a 
man who, in the ordinary sense, led a sin¬ 
gularly uneventful life, who had no love 
affairs to speak of and no tragedies, whose 
interests, indeed, were purely ecclesiastical 
and theological. Moreover, Dr. Macewen 
has distended his book by quoting in full 
a vast number of quite unimportant letters. 
It was unnecessary, for example, to give 
this note from America: 

“On the 17th Dr. Matthews wrote me from 
Quebec to explore the scene of Wolfe’s battle. 
I have seen enough of Canada and the States 
to learn the world-wide importance of his 
victory, making the destinies of America Anglo- 
Saxon and not French. The Presbyterian 
College here is a beautiful academio retreat.” 
Surely, too, we might have been spared 
suoh commonplace bachelor reflections as: 

“I rejoioe in the gambols and pranks of 
children; but I cannot say that I feel any 
serious regret that I have none of my own. 
I wish those who have that felicity muoh 
comfort in it, and muoh wisdom and grace to 
manage things rightly; and I am perfectly 
satisfied to rejoioe in their triumphs and 
successes.” 

One has but to compare this extract from a 
letter with the following from another 
which appears on the opposite page to see 
the sort of thing that Dr. Macewen ought 
to have omitted and to have given. Oairns 
writes thus of the sermons of Bobertson of 
Brighton: 

“ There is fine thought, fine style, fine sympathy 
with the present moods of English feeling, but 
I think, on the whole, poor divinity, and more 
power to flash light on the sides of questions 
than to illustrate them in their completeness 
and symmetry. It is Amoldism in its aphelion, 
and I fear will not come baok to the sun.” 

“ Amoldism in its aphelion ” is an epigram¬ 
matic flash of a kind- so rare in Oairns, 
who was usually slow and sure in his 
intellectual movements, that Dr. Macewen 
would have been very unwise to have kept 
it back. The letters he gives are out of all 
proportion to the life which it is their object 
to elucidate. Had one half of them been 
kept back, and the remainder very much 
condensed, we should have had a volume 
of some three hundred pages, whioh would 
have been a really important contribution 
to the history of church life and philosophical 
thought in latter-day Scotland. 

For John Oairns, though not quite 
the equal of Thomas Ohalmers—as his 
enthusiastic biographer appears indined to 
think—was a man whose story merited 
telling. His portrait suggests a plain-faced, 
substantial, “ buirdly ” Scottish (unmis¬ 
takably, nay terribly, Scottish) shepherd. 
And there was a great deal of intellectual 
“ buirdlinees ” about his character. But he 
was not a genius, and he probably knew it. 
After reading this book, one can hardly help 
wondering how it came about that a man 
who read and reflected so much—he would 
think nothing of reading a hundred pages 
of Kant in a night—should have written 
so little. In some quarters this has, I see, 
been regretted. But Oairns was probably 
wise for his own comfort, and for his reputa¬ 
tion as well. He found pleasure in reading 
many old things, but he had really no new 
story to tell. It is not remarkable that he 
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should be found good-naturedly accepting 
the description of “heavy” as applied 
to a magazine article of his by some critio. 
He was, in fact, a remarkable example of 
what may be done by steady plodding. 
Though not bora to absolute poverty—he 
never seems, at all events, to have been 
threatened by want—his father was only a 
shepherd on the Lammermoors, whose earn¬ 
ings were never more than £30 a year, 
and who had to support on that sum a 
household of ten. Cairns had therefore, 
while still a student in the most ele¬ 
mentary sense of the word, to act as 
a herd-boy, and traditions are afloat 
of his wandering about the fields with 
a book in his hand and a pease bannock 
sticking out of his pocket. But, when the 
inevitable money difficulties were overcome, 
and he was enabled to go to college, he 
distinguished himself in me way in whioh 
so many sons of poor parents have done in 
Scotland. He was the most remarkable of 
all the pupils of Sir William Hamilton. 
Nature and education, would appear to have 
marked him out to be a professor of logio 
or of moral philosophy in a Scottish uni¬ 
versity. This ambition he might, without 
muoh difficulty, have gratified, as his lines 
fell on those comparatively pleasant days 
when Scottish University professors were 
not taken exclusively from Oxford. But, till 
late in life, he resisted all overtures made him 
to aocept an academical position, although 
he helpel two friends, McDougall and 
Fraser, to secure chairs. His assistance in 
the latter case brought him into antagonism 
with Christopher North’s son-in-law, the 
really brilliant Ferrier, who was allowed 
to languish in a comparatively secondary 
position at St. Andrews. Cairns naturally 
entered the ministry of the sect to which 
he belonged by birth—the United Pres¬ 
byterian Church; and, having obtained 
the charge of Berwick-on-Tweed, he lived 
and worked hard there in perfeot con¬ 
tentment and in the enjoyment of great 
popularity, till he was finally called to 
Edinburgh to become in due course Prin¬ 
cipal of his Church’s chief college, and 
guide of that Church’s polity. All through 
his life he gives one the impression of a 
massive but commonplace and almost canine 
sagacity. He could carry through with 
oare and energy whatever task was set to 
him in the ordinary course of duty as a 
minister, and ultimately as the leader of 
the United Presbyterian Church. There is 
no doubt whatever that he was a faithful 
“ pastor,” discharging the often dreary 
drudgery of his position with cheerfulness; 
there is no less doubt that, when his Church 
entered upon its abortive—its then abortive— 
negotiations for union with the Free Church, 
the other leading dissenting Presbyterian 
body in Scotland, he was as good a guide as 
in all probability it could have secured. 
Sometimes, as has been seen, Oairns strikes 
out an epigram—or something better than 
an epigram—by -sheer hard-headednesa. 
Take, by way of fresh example, what he 
says of the Burnet prize essays on theism, 
which were of considerable pecuniary 
value : “If a man has any ideas 
relative to the existence of God that he 
judges worthy of £1800, he will not wait 
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till the prize mores him to reveal them ‘ to 
those that sit in darkness.’ ” But when he 
gets out of his depth, (specially in the 
criticism of men wno cannot be judged 
by ordinary standards, he flounders sadly. 
Here, for instance, is all that a visit to 
Mauchline suggests to him: 

“ In the town is the house of Gavin Hamilton, 
who did him [Burns] no good; and the tombs 
that cover the spot where the tents stood in the 
days of the Holy Fair, with the gill-shop of 
Poosie Haney among others. It was a very 
miserable time; but poor Bums was not up to 
it, and the old people still talk of the social 
exoommunication that had begun to fall on 
him, at least in serious oiroles. It is hard to 
reconcile suoh wonderful genius with such 
recoil of the best from him.” 

The late Principal Shairp himself could 
not have beaten the wooden self-righteous¬ 
ness of “who did him no good “and the 
“recoil of the best from him,” or the 
fatuity of “ It was a very miserable time; 
but poor Bums was not up to it.” 

Dr. Macewen has discharged his duty 
with conscientiousness and judgment. He 
writes with an ease and grace which give a 
special charm to his too few passages of 
narrative, uninterrupted by letters and ex¬ 
tracts from diaries or from “interviews” 
such as the one—not particularly notable— 
Cairns had with Wordsworth. It was in¬ 
evitable that the man who, after Hamilton’s 
death, was regarded as the first of Scottish 
metaphysicians, and who was the leader of 
tiie Union and Disestablishment movements 
in his Church, should have been engaged in 
some bitter controversies. But Dr. Macewen 
spares his readers this bitterness, because, 
no doubt, he is not a keen polemic 
himself. As I have said, the book is too 
large; it contains too many letters, and too 
many quotations from long speeches. But 
taken as a whole it is one that cannot be 
overlooked by the serious student of Scottish 
sociology, ecclesiastical life, theological pro¬ 
gress, or metaphysical speculation. 

William Wallace. 


A Vagabond in Spain. By .O. Bogue Luff- 
mann. (John Murray.) 

We opened this book with the hope of find¬ 
ing some such treat as that which George 
Borrow’s Pills in Spain and Gypsies in Spain 
gave to their early readers. Never were 
expectations more miserably disappointed. 
The book is not to be named with Borrow’s. 
This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at; for 
such a writer as George Borrow is not bom 
every day. But the book compares most 
unfavourably with works of far less renown. 
It would be absurd to compare it with Bose’s 
Untrodden Spain and Among the Spanish 
People , or with Campion’s On Foot in Spain. 
In the first part, as far as to Zaragoza, Mr. 
Luffmann follows nearly the same route as 
Camjjion: both walked, but what a differ¬ 
ence in the value and character of the in¬ 
formation given. Campion, with no pretence 
to science or learning of any kind, told us 
much that was really worth knowing. Luff¬ 
mann, who states on his letters of credentials 
that 

“ he has been in the employment of the 
Governments of New Zealand, Victoria, South 


Australia; that he is a geologist, entomologist, 
naturalist, and journalist; that the objeot of his 
travel is to study the development and practises 
of agriculture ” 

(and he loves to flaunt all this in the eyes of 
rural authorities, alcaldes, &c.), yet tells us 
not a single fact on these subjects worth 
anything. His few attempts at geological 
comment are simply ludicrous; those on 
agriculture show that he has not the faint¬ 
est idea of what are the real conditions, the 
hindrances and drawbacks to the success of 
agriculture in Spain. The book might have 
afforded incidentally some little information, 
if dates had been duly given. Thus, we 
should have liked to know the date of the 
sharp white frost beyond Cordova (p. 274), 
but the only day or month named is that of 
the start from Biarritz, on July 6, 1893. He 
writes of any place not at all according to 
what it really is, but according to his own 
feelings, or according to whether he has 
been well or badly treated therein. 

The spirit of the whole book may be 
judged by two or three extracts. On p. 111 
we read: 

'' The town occupies a very fine position on 
the side of a steep hill, and I have no doubt 
that if it had treated me well I should be able 
to say some kind things about it. Medinaceli 
blesses him that ‘ gives,’ and spurns him that 
‘ takes,’ so, cursing the hardness of its heart, I 
went down the lull to the modem 'pueblo,’ 
Salinas.” 

P. 145: 

“'Well pleased with Pinto—a tramp is always 
well pleased when he is well treated—I set out 
for Aranjuez.” 

He is made much of as an Englishman 
at the little town of Orgaz, in the province 
of Toledo, and therefore (p. 169): “ The 
organ, with its horizontal trumpet pipes, 
sent forth lovely music, and the singing in 
this unknown country church was heavenly. 
I was so rejoiced that tears rushed to my 
eyes," &c. All through the North of Spain 
our traveller was incommoded by the heat, 
and was besides unwell; so everything there 
is described in the darkest colours. 

Mr. Luffmann poses as a tramp, and 
expects the authorities to treat him as one 
by giving him free lodgings and food. He 
has printed in the forefront of his volume 
facsimiles of the visas of some of these 
authorities “socorrido con uua peseta”; 
yet, while thus posing and living on 
public charity (and he freely pilfers fruit 
trees and vineyards as he goes along), he 
is exceedingly indignant if really taken for 
a tramp. Thus (p. 24): 

“ I met a fat priest who smiled benignly on me. 
I asked him if he spoke English, and the old 
rascal replied that he ‘ didn’t intend to ! ’ I 
was furious, and aBked him how he could 
possibly desire to remain ignorant of a lan¬ 
guage that gave so much delight to half the 
millions of the earth. ‘ No entiendo,’ he said 
again. Then he pulled a two-centime bit out 
of his greasy pocket, and held it out to me. 

I took this as a signal to decamp! ” 

Mr. Luffmann would have us believe that 
he is a man of science and culture. He 
does indeed go out of his way to visit 
Argasamilla and the “ Ojos de la Guadiana,” 
the “ Gave of Montesimos,” and the Fulling 
Mills, on account of their connexion with 


the Quixote; but the description which he 
ives tells us singularly little. In general, 
is ignorance is astounding. He is fond of 
visiting churches, but his descriptions of 
architecture are a puzzle. A “dome” 
seems to be a frequent feature of Spanish 
churches (p. 89). At Zaragoza (p. 66)“ the 
grand altar has stalls like those in Henry 
the Seventh’s chapel at Westminster ’’; at La 
Almunia are “acolytes in cardinal and 
white, with their chalices and lamps adorned 
with emerald-green ribbons.” He is ready 
to swallow any nonsense the natives may 
thrust upon him. Thus at Gallur (p. 48): 
“ By desire of the mayor I beg to inform 
you that Gallur is not to be found on any 
map.” To this is appended a note: “I 
have since discovered tnat Gallur is clearly 
marked in the map to accompany Murray’s 
Handbook,” and (p. 83) “ El Frazne is not 
marked on the map, but it ought to be.” 
We take up the two first road maps of 
Spain at hand, one of 1823, the other of 
1838, and find the two places marked on 
both of them. 

There is a good deal of difference between 
the first and last halves of the volume. 
After he has passed Madrid and Toledo 
(where on p. 161 is a note from “ 0 Shea ”) 
the descriptions of the towns are much 
more in the ordinary guide-book style. Tet 
even here we are told at Oiudad-Beal, in the 
processions (p. 176), “ wave banners which 
were borne aloft before the centuries of our 
era were in their teens.” The battle of the 
Bridge of Alcolea, fought(though he does not 
tell us when) on September 28, 1868, is thus 
described on the spot from local informa¬ 
tion: “Here Isabella, with her insurgent 
troops, met her foes and took a beating 
from them in very good style. ... A fine 
bridge over the Guadalquiver was held by 
the imperial troops.” He does not tell us on 
which side these imperial troops fought, but 
I think every reader will acknowledge that 
Mr. Luffmann’s description of the battle is 
hard to beat. Yet it is almost surpassed by 
the story of the military ball at Aranjuez 
in 1809 (pp. 150, 151). 

Of course the whole book is not like this. 
Mr. Luffmann has been an actor, and his 
opinion on Spanish acting has some value. 
There is a good story of a pretended blind 
man on p. 120. When not put out by per¬ 
sonal mishaps he has an eye for scenery : 
but this does not affect the general character 
of the work. The value of the information 
gained from the natives may be to some 
extent gauged by the knowledge of Spanish 
displayed. Suffice it to say that scarcely a 
word, certainly no phrase in Spanish, is 
rightly given in the whole book. Thus we 
have at “ Zaragoza La Zeo ” for La Seo, 
“ por une aracion de la noche,” “ este ” for 
esta (the verb). “ Felicitie ” twice, “ todas el 
mundo,” “nofaulte,” “une Moro,”“ Buena 
Betiro,” “mil gracia”; and even such a 
common word as “paseo” appears first as 
“pasco,” then as “ poseo.” And yet the 
honoured name of John Murray is on the 
title-page of this book! Is there no London 
publisher who can be trusted to put 
forth a few words of Spanish without print¬ 
ing them after the fashion of " English as 
she is spoke ” ? 

On p. 29 we read: “ My two days and 
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nights in Pamplona cost me nine pesetas 
fifty centimes (» e ., about 7s.); yet I marched 
out of the gate of San Nioolas little wiser 
for my sojourn there.” These last words 
will accurately describe the state of mind 
of Mr. Luffmann’s readers after a perusal 
of his book. 

Wentworth Webster. 


A Century of German Lyrics. By Kate 
Freiligrath Kroeker. (Heinemanu.) 

All lovers of German poetry will welcome 
this charming little volume. Some of the 
contents have already seen the light. This 
is the case with the translations from 
Heine and Freiligrath, the former of which 
appeared in the “ Tauchnitz ” edition, and 
the latter in Mr. Walter Soott’s “Canter¬ 
bury Series.” Mrs. Kroeker, however, pub¬ 
lishes here, for the first time, a version of 
her father’s fine poem, “Das Hospital 
Schiff,” which possesses a peculiar interest 
for the English reader. Most of the others 
are also here presented to the public for the 
first time 

There is a sense in which the task under¬ 
taken by the translator of foreign poetry 
is an impossible one; and we doubt if, 
among the large number of poems which 
have been “ done into English ” by a long 
list of translators, a single example of the 
art of perfect translation can be found. 
Even the very best could be adversely 
criticised from some point of view. But 
while the task may thus be described, from 
a high critioal standpoint, as well-nigh 
impossible, there are not a few which 
very nearly meet all requirements. Sir 
Walter Soott’s version of Goethe’s 
“ Erlkonig ” and Burger’s “ Lenore ” will 
occur to most readers as examples of the 
highest art of translation. The two rocks 
upon which a translator is most liable to 
split are, on the one hand, too slavish 
adherence to the original, and, on the other 
hand, too great freedom. To be true to the 
original, and, at the same time, to produce 
a version devoid of that stiffness, which is 
too common a characteristic of translations, 
is no easy task. To produce a translation, 
which to the reader unacquainted with its 
original is not suggestive of the fact that 
i; is a translation, and, at the same time, 
to retain the spirit of the original, should 
be the aim of all who essay this most 
difficult art. 

Two qualities must be possessed by the 
ideal translator. He should, in the first place, 
possess a wide and intimate knowledge of 
the languages implicated, and, in the second 
place, he should be himself a poet. Mrs. 
Freiligrath Kroeker may be said to possess 
in no small degree both these qualities. 
Not merely has she inherited from her father 
a name illustrious in the annals of German 
poetry, and also not a little of his poetic 

f enius, as the readers of the Academy have 
ad an opportunity of knowing; while her 
intimate knowledge of the English language 
—she has lived most of her life in London— 
furnishes her with the other essential 
qualification. 

This volume, while it includes examples 
from most of the best known of German 
lyrists, cannot be regarded as by any 


means a representative collection; for it 
contains no selections from such deservedly 
popular lyrists as Theodor Storm, Georg 
Herwegh, Julius Sturm, Carmen Sylva, 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, Arthur Fitger, 
Friedrick Bodenstedt, and Budolf Baum- 
bach. Heine is naturally most largely 
drawn upon. On the whole we venture to 
think that Mrs. Kroeker has been least 
successful in her translations of Heine. 
No doubt, in this respect, she is like 
most who have essayed the task; for 
Heine is, as all students of German 
poetry well know, the most difficult of all 
poets to translate. Next to Heine the most 
numerous selections are from Freiligrath, 
and here Mrs. Kroeker is much more suc¬ 
cessful. Especially fine is her rendering of 
her father’s poem, “ The Trumpet of Grave- 
lot te,” where the swing of the original 
is well maintained. In all some twenty- 
eight poets are represented, those most 
largely drawn upon—in addition to Heine 
and Freiligrath — being Goethe, Klaus 
Groth, Wilhelm Miiller, Biiokert, Uhland, 
Gottfried Keller, and Eichendorff. 

We are sorry that our limits do not per¬ 
mit us to make any extended quotations. 
Space may be found, however, for the 
following little poem by Eduard Moerike, 
whose name is probably little known in this 
country:— 

ONI LITTL1 HOUR IBB DAT. 

“ The while I (leeping lay 
One little hour ere day, 

Before my window on the tree 
A swallow sang this song to m<v 
One little hour ere day. 

“ Now listen to my lay, 

Thy lover I betray 
The while I sing this song to thee, 

Another maiden kisseth he 
One little hour ere day.” 

“ Oh, me, no farther say ! 

Ah ! bush, no more betray! 

Fly, swallow, from my sill away. 

Ah, love and faith, a dream are they 
One little hour ere day! ’’ 

Here and there unfortunately Mrs. 
Kroeker’s translations are marred by the 
use of awkward inversions, a defect common 
to most translations, and by a too literal 
adherenoe to the original, manifested by 
translating certain untranslatable German 
particles. On the whole, however, and 
despite these defects, Mrs. Kroeker’s tasteful 
volume is to be warmly welcomed; and will 
doubtless do much to make more widely 
known the beauties of German lyrical 
poetry. 

C. M. Airman. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Matter. By I. Zing will. (Heinemanu.) 

Ckimaera. By F. Mabel Bobinson. (Heine- 
mann.) 

At the First Comer. By Marriott Watson. 
(John Lane.) 

Und<r God's Sky. By Deas Cromarty, 
(lanes.) 

For the Sake of a Slandered Woman. By 
Marion Mole. (Blackwoods.) 

Everyday’s News. By 0. E. Francis. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


The Holy Estate. By W. H. Wilkins and 

Frank Thatcher. In 3 vole. (Hutchinson.) 
A Fatal Reservation. By B. 0. Prowse. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

It is very interesting to read a man’s work 
for the first time, and to discover that it 
is quite different from the impression which 
you have, perhaps unintelligently, formed 
of it from the accounts of third persons. It 
so happens that the present writer had never 
come across anything of Mr. Zangwill’s 
before The Matter, and that he had somehow 
or other derived from reviews the idea that 
Mr. Zangwill was, so to speak, a jeune of 
the youngest sort—realist, impressionist, 
euphuist, and so forth. Imagine his relief 
at discovering that The Master is purely 
romantic: that it might, some differences 
in dialect excepted (it must be confessed 
that Mr. Zangwill doth a little incline to 
the modem mixture of non-naturalisms and 
over-embroideries in style), have been written 
at almost anv time since the romantic novel 
was invented. Its division into three books 
coincides fairly well with an actual threefold 
division* of story : the first telling of 
Matthew Strang’s early Nova Scotian life; 
the second of his artistic ambition and 
suffering in London; the third of his, for a 
time, double life as “ the Master ” and as 
the husband of Bosina Cole. The way in 
which this double life is, so to speak, 
made single again by a failure of a great 
passion is novel in its particular applica¬ 
tion, and the end of the story is 
entirely different from that which an 
average jeune would have permitted himself. 
Several things strike us about this novel; 
but perhaps what strikes us most is that it 
exhibits both the defects and the merits of 
a first book rather than of one with at least 
two or three predecessors. There is in 
particular that fault of the too much which 
is so constantly seen in first work of promise. 
The Master does not want “ cutting,” but it 
wants “thinning”: it is not so much too 
long as too full. The various characters, 
outlined on the whole with remarkable 
strength, are rather blnrred than cleared by 
the after-strokes. We should not be sorry 
to hear that Mr. Zangwill had written it, 
or had at least begun it, sometime ago. 
But whether he did this or not, it is un¬ 
questionably a book of no little promise 
and of some considerable performance: 
preaching a little too much, divagating a 
little too much ; a little exuberant here and 
a little excessive there; but on the whole 
lacking neither in sanity nor in strength. 

It is rather curious that there is a 
certain faint resemblance between The Matter 
and Chimaera. The heroes of both are artists, 
who relapse, or simply lapse, upon lower 
natures as wives. But though Fanny Star 
is still farther—indeed, vastly farther— 

“ bolow ” Joe Treganna than Bosina Cole 
is “below” Matthew Strang, the Cornish 
hero makes a mnoh better business of it 
than the Nova Scotian, and is left rather 
on a bed of roses, if only cabbage ones. 
We have always had a great respect for 
Miss Mabel Bobinson’s cleverness; but our 
respect for her audacity is now prodigious. 
She has actually in these days dared to 
make both her heroines, the two Fannies, 
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and especially Fanny Star, the English 
grisette , amiable and affectionate girls with, 
in the latter’s case at least, not the slightest 
idea of “duty to themselves.” Perhaps 
Fanny Star owes a very little to yet another 
Fanny who dwelt in Shepherd’s Inn: bat 
si peu que rim. Her lover and eventual hus¬ 
band, Joe Treganna (a dielassi by no fault 
of his own, who goes through the odd curricu¬ 
lum of soldiering, sculpture, and the stage}, 
is a very good and natural person, which is 
rather more than can be said for his wicked 
brother Hugh. But the whole book is very 
agreeable: not least so because there is 
a pleasant uncertainty what Hiss Bobinson 
means by it and by the title. It is dreadful 
to have what the author means by a novel 
thrust in one’s face; but it is sometimes 
agreeable to puzzle a little over it. 

There are several points of view from 
which Mr. Marriott Watson’s remarkable 
contribution to the literature of the Sooiety 
for the Diffusion of Useless Qrime might be 
considered. The pigments of the grime— 
which vary from the more ordinary romantic 
lamp-black of “ Akbar Ali’s Courtyard ” to 
a medium in the two first stories, suggesting 
in its combination of greasiness and black¬ 
ness the celebrated results of the spontaneous 
combustion of Lord Chancellor Brook— 
might attract a literary chemist, and might 
possibly not disgust him. A literary opti¬ 
mist might fix upon (and it is about the only 
good thtng he could fix) the real excellence 
of the writing, which is, for the most part, 
excellently simple and direct, free from the 
tawdry euphuism of so many of the younger 
school, ana altogether too good for most of 
the subjects. _ But, perhaps, the critic pure 
and simple will chiefly notice how very much 
easier it must be to write the pessimist- 
impressionist curiosity—story now in vogue 
than the older variety. When you deal with 

“ Guardian angels, George-and-Dragons, that old* 
fashioned Una of thing ” 

(to quote a satirist who, we fear, would have 
said unkind things of Mr. Marriott Watson), 
you must construct, and, above all, you must 
do that difficult thing—you must finish. In 
more than one of the stories here the effect 
is almost produced by leaving the end 
untold, and in neither case would the end 
have been easy to tell. In a third, “ The 
Inn Portrait,” the author has been con¬ 
tent to leave his story one neither of the 
unexplained supernatural nor of the super¬ 
natural explained, but between the two, and 
thus distinctly inartistic. The fact is, that Mr. 
Watson’s means are too good for his ends, 
and that some at least of his ends too bad 
for any means. Which things are a pity. 

No one who had read A High Little World 
would doubt that there would be good stuff 
in Deas Cromarty’s next book, and good 
stuff there certainly is in Under God's Sky. 

. The scenery of dale and fell is once more 
treated with complete mastery; and not a 
■ few of the characters, especially Schofield, 
or Ashworth, and Phenice Hey wood, are 
drawn with great cleverness. We wish, 
however, that Deas Cromarty would lower 
her pitch a little. At present she is screwed 
up too tight and too high in more places 
, than one.. The opening scene between Ash¬ 
worth and Sarah is of an intensity almost 
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inoonoeivable and quite unintelligible in the 
circumstances: passion of that sort between 
characters of that sort hardly passes off 
without murder in real life. The atheistic 
but divine goodness of Dr. Winbume is in 
the same way altogether overstrained, and 
Deas Cromarty’s satire on his correct son 
and daughter-in-law is not only overdone 
but an anachronism. We make these 
remarks in preference to more complimentary 
ones, because this author is too good to be 
spoilt, and this particular form of spoiling 
goes far and fast unless it is checked. 

The only bad things we can find about 
Miss. Mole’s For the Sahe of a Slandered 
Woman are the title and the catastrophe, 
both of which savour a trifle of melodrama. 
The actual book is very pleasantly written 
and extremely pleasant to read. Seldom, 
if ever, has the floating tourist life of these 
days, with its juxtapositions and severances, 
been depicted with greater ease and fresh¬ 
ness ; and the thing is so short that one 
wishes it twice as long. Only, what a 
donkey Sir Francis Holland was to marry 
the slandered woman, who may have been 
beautiful and virtuous, but was evidently 
something of a cold-hearted shrew, when he 
might have married Alice Edwards! 

It is too much the habit of man that is 
bom of a woman, when he hears a book 
extolled to the skies on its first appearance, 
to conclude that it is rather bad. Every 
Bay's News was, if we mistake not, subjected 
in certain quarters to this injudicious pro¬ 
cess ; but it is not bad at all. On the con¬ 
trary, it is, though slight, all the good 
things that rhyme to that word—such as 
right and tight, and light and bright. The 
only fault we can find is that common one 
with lady novellists: the assumption that 
a bewitched or besotted lover does not see 
the faults of his mistress. Unless Gerard 
Prothero was a fool—which we are given 
to understand he was not—he certainly did 
not take Julia Towneley, the advanced 
young woman who afterwards wrote nasty 
novels and treated him badly, for an angel. 
His desire for her simply took his know¬ 
ledge of her nature by the throat, and held 
it in chancery till it was too late. That is 
the way of suoh things—though it may be 
a revealing of secrets to tell it. But we 
congratulate Mrs. Francis on her little book 
all the same. 

“ They say it takes nine men to make a 
pin ” ; but we should hardly have thought 
that it would take two men to make The 
Holy Estate. However, there are scenes 
both in England and in India; and it would 
seem that Mr. Wilkins is the English 
authority and Captain Thatcher the Indian. 
The book, as its title may suggest to those 
who know the British novelist when he 
means “ sarcastic,” depicts the sufferings of 
Madeline Dampier, whose husband pro¬ 
ceeds from “ { .jlling ” horses and slamming 
doors when his child is ill to forgery and 
fiat burglary. Yet let not the partisans of 
wronged woman take Mr. Wilkins too soon 
to their bosoms ; for a treacherous line at 
the beginning, to the effect that Madeline’s 
mother had been “a peevish and invalid 
wife,” suggests that the whole thing is 
intended to show how the sins of the mother 
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are visited on the children. Mr. Wilkin* 
has tried to be in the fashion by bringing 
in an American young woman who talks 
nastily; but, to do him justice, he does not 
do it at all natural. 

Mr. Prowse’s A Fatal Reservation is a 
story of some merit, not greatly improved 
by a dash of melodrama. It is interesting 
as a sort of relapse on the styles of Wilkie 
Collins and Miss Brad don, with less com¬ 
binative ingenuity, but a better brand of 
literature and a finer tone. There is good 
gifts in Mr. Prowse. 

George Saixtsbu&t. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

As Others saw Him: a Retrospect, A.d. 54. 
(Heinemann.) The title of this book will 
readily enough suggest its subject. As the late 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen onoe tried to prove by 
serious argument that in the case of Christ's 
condemnation there was, on the ground of the 
available evidence, a Roman side to the ques¬ 
tion, the anonymous author, in a narrative 
partly imaginary, though founded on the 
Gospels, states the oase from the Jewish point 
of view; and in the person of the friendly 
Scribe to whom Jesus, in Mark’s account, 
addressed the words, “ Thou art not far from 
the Kingdom of God,” shows how a conscien¬ 
tious and well-intentioned Pharisee, who had 
watched Christ’s career with interest and seen 
in it much of whioh he could approve, might 
nevertheless have felt obliged, when sitting as 
his judge, to join in the sentence against him. 
The idea is very cleverly carried out. At the 
opening of the book we have a vivid portraiture 
of Jesus driving the money-changers from the 
Temple, his look changing from rage to pity 
and love as he presses to ms side a little child 
who has been thrown down and hurt in the 
rush; and towards the dose the story of the 
trial before the Sanhedrin is told with con¬ 
siderable animation and with the addition of 
such details as one personally concerned might 
be likely to introduce. In the course of his 
narrative the Scribe records in his own way 
several of the incidents familiar to us in 
the Gospels, and reports many of the sayings 
of Jesus as there set down, as well 
as other discourses in which many of the 
unoanonioal logia are introduced. In his 
aooount of the baptism he follows the version 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews. To 
the greater miracles be makes no reference, but 
admits in a general way that Jesus, like every 
prophet, could do wonders. On the trial the 
Scribe reluctantly agrees that Jesus is guilty 
of blasphemy, and for this he expresses no 
remorse; but, having subsequently met with 
certain Hebrew memorabilia of him by one of 
his followers, he gains a deeper insight into his 
character and purpose, and concludes that, 
though he refused to satisfy the national hopes 
of the Jews, in him the true Jewish ideal was 
fulfilled. To our thinking, the author would 
have given more verisimilitude to his narrative 
if he had taken nothing from at least the dis¬ 
courses in the Fourth Gospel; but, no doubt, 
its plan was reoommended before that of the 
Synoptics by the repeated visits to Jerusalem, 
which gave the Scribe his opportunities. The 
ascription of “ The Two Ways ”—the first part 
of “The Teaching of the Apostles,” with the 
Gospel quotations omitted—to a disciple of 
Hillel, is plausible enough, the pre-Christian 
origin of the work being granted. Less 
so is the substitution of “Israelite” for 
“ Samaritan ” in Luke’s parable, according to 
the ingenious, though not very probable, con¬ 
jecture of M. Halevy; and why, m the proverb 
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about the camel and the needle’s eye, the camel 
should be turned into an elephant, is by no 
means obvious. The book, on the whole, is 
neither uninteresting nor unimpressive, and 
may be recommended as a very successful 
attempt to present a realistic narrative of the 
life of Christ from quite a novel point of view. 

Sources of New Testament Greek; or, the 
Influence of the Septuagint on the Vocabulary 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. H. A. A. 
Kennedy. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.)— 
Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek. By Ernest De Witt Burton. 
(Edinburgh :T. and T. Clark.) The late Dr. 
Batch’s valuable Essays in Biblical Greek 
were intended partly to serve as a stimulus 
to the more careful study of the language of 
the Septuagint and the New Testament, and 
Mr. Kennedy’s admirable little work is a proof 
that this purpose was not cherished in vain. 
Working on the same lines as Dr. Hatob, Mr. 
Kennedy arrives at somewhat different con¬ 
clusions from those of that eminent soholar, 
especially in regard to the influence of the 
LXX. on the vocabulary of the New Testa¬ 
ment. That inflaenoe he shows to have 
been greatly exaggerated. The New Testament 
writers were of course familiar with the 
LXX., but they wrote a much purer 
Greek—the Greek which they habitually spoke 
and heard spoken around them. As a matter 
of faot, there are only about 150 words 
common to the LXX. and the New Testament, 
while not less than 80 per cent, of the entire 
vocabulary of the latter is found in writers 
previous to the death of Aristotle. Mr. 
Kennedy supplies several very instructive 
tables, and especially one, illustrative of the 
inflaenoe of colloquial Greek, of words common 
to the New Testament and the comic poets, 
either exclusively or with few exceptions. The 
second of the two works named above is by far 
the fullest and most adequate treatment we 
know of the New Testament moods and tenses 
in all their various uses and significations. It 
comes from the University of Chicago, this 
being the second edition, enlarged and revised. 
To the student of New Testament Greek these 
two works are cordially recommended. 

The Catholic Revival. By George Worley. 
(Elliot Stock.) Mr. Worley is a city man. He 
was not personally acquainted with any of the 
great leaders of the Catholic movement in the 
Church of England, and so was not among 
those over whom J. H. Newman exercised his 
mesmeric influence. This is an advantage. 
The natural Churchman of to-day is enmity 
against the Newmanic spell. He does not 
altogether believe in it. And as there is no 
possibility of trying the effect on himself, he is 
apt to look upon those who felt it as easily led 
away. But Mr. Worley’s view is that taken by 
a large number of sensible laymen. The Oxford 
Movement was to him no petty conspiracy to 
hide choir-boys’ legs in cassocks and shroud 
their upper parts in fine linen. The leaders of 
it were grave men—except, perhaps, Hurrell 
Fronde—and they worked to attain an objeot. 
They had no desire to “ insult the Reformation,” 
to use Daniel Wilson’s phrase, just for the 
sake of being rude. They had an ideal and 
strove after it; but their ideal priest was a very 
different being to “the typical evangelical 
preacher of the day, with his hair carefully oiled 
and 'combed, with black kid gloves upon his 
hands, which rested delicately upon the enorm- i 
one cushion then adorning the pulpit.” Hard i 
working, self-denying men composed the main 
body of the Catholic revivalists, or else the 
movement had been killed in its infancy. 
Bom of an Assize sermon, cradled in the 
Common Room at Oriel, taking its first halting 
steps amid obloquy and popular prejudice, 
the Catholic Revival finally assumed the toga 


virilis of cope, dalmatic, and tuniole in the 
squalid back streets of some crowded city, 
where, amid poverty and vice, the advance 
guard of faithful priests stormed the citadels 
of sin. The opening lectures tell us of 
Andrewes, Hooker, the Non-Jurors and the 
other saintly men who bore the Ark of 
Catholicity through the dreary deserts of 
Protestantism. There is a preface by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, but the book has no index. 
May more city men give us their version of 
the religious movements of our times, if they 
will do so in thespirit of Mr. Worley! 

Love’s Unveiling, and Other Sermons. By the 
Rev. Th. J. Cower. (Skeffington.) These 
twenty-two brief but earnest discourses are the 
work of a High Churchman, but not an extreme 
one. They are thoughtful and suggestive, 
rather than rhetorical. The preacher, from long 
residence abroad and from missionary work in 
South Africa, has gained a wider outlook and a 
richer and more varied experience than usually 
fall to those whose ministrations are oonfinea 
to an English parish. We have the proof of 
this in almost every sermon: more especially, 
perhaps, in that which gives its title to the 
volume, the one on “ The Euoharistio Language 
of the Psalms,” and that on “Christian 
Agnosticism” for Trinity Sunday. 

Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus, text- 
kritisch and biblisoh-theologisch gewfirdigt, 
nebst einem Anhang fiber das Verhaltniss dies 
Apostels zn Philo, von Hans Vollmer. (Frei¬ 
burg i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr.) The 
use of the Old Testament by St. Paul is as 
problem of lasting interest; and well-worn as 
the subject may be, Herr Vollmer has contrived 
to view it in some fresh lights. In a hundred 
pages he has been able to treat, more or less 
fully, of suoh matters as these: the relation of 
the apostle to the Septuagint and other 
Greek versions, the authority ascribed by the 
apostle to the quotations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, his formulae of citation, and bis mode of 
interpretation, the antinomy between his 
rejection of the law and his appeal to the 
Scripture, the significance of the Old Testament 
when “ spiritually ” interpreted, the relation of 
the apostle to Judaism, to the Logia of the 
primitive Christian tradition, and to Hellenism, 
especially to Philo. The author claims no 
thorough knowledge of Philo, but has been able 
to point out some fresh parallels which favour 
the belief in a Philonian influence on St. Paid. 
Perhaps, however, most general interest will be 
taken in his treatment of St. Paul’s relation to 
Greek versions of the Old Testament (known 
and unknown); an occasional adverse criticism 
on Reach’s wide extension of the traditional 
sayings of Jesus will also be noted by New 
Testament scholars. 

Mb. Skip with, of Nottingham, whose name 
will be remembered in connexion with the 
recent discussion in the Academy on the new 
Syriac text of Matt. i. 16, has now thrown his 
views into pamphlet form —The First Chapter 
of St. Matthew, with Preface and Appendix. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) As a solution of the 
question which the new reading has reopened, 
Mr. Skipwith suggests that Matt. i. 18-25 is 
an interpolation based on Luke i. 26-35; and 
he reconstructs the text of Matt. i. 16 as 
follows: “Jacob begat Joseph, the husband 
of Mary, H fa he begat Christ.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. William Heinemaxn will publish next 
month a translation of Dr. Max Nordau’s 
Conventional Lies of our Civilisation. There 
are eight chapters in the work, each of which 
puts forth a separate indictment under the 
following headings: “ Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” 


“ The Lie of Religion,” “ The Lie of a Monarchy 
and Aristocracy, “The Political Lie,” “The 
Eoonomic Lie,” “The Matrimonial Lie,” “Mis¬ 
cellaneous Lies,” and “ Closing Harmony.” 

Mbssbs. Chapman ft Hall will publish 
immediately Five Years in Madagascar, by 
Colonel Francis C. Maude, V.C., illustrated 
with a portrait of Queen Ranavalona III. for 
frontispieoe. 

The Art and Book Company will publish, 
on July 1, a selection of hymns from the 
Missal and Breviary, with the Latin text facing 
a new version into English by the Rev. Dr. 
J. P. Val d’Bremao, of Woking. The transla¬ 
tion, which is extremely literal throughout, 
gives, without alteration or addition, every 
idea in the originals in their own metre. This 
plan has been carried out even in hymns so 
difficult to translate into English verse as the 
“Lauda Sion,” “ Sacris Solemniis,” “ Ave 
Maria Stella,” and “ Dies Irae.” 

The new volume in the Topographical Sec¬ 
tion of the “ Gentleman's Magazine Library,” 
which is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock, will deal with the counties 
of Kent and Lancashire. The former, bring 
an important home county, yields more in¬ 
formation than any other hitherto published in 
the series. 

A new book by the author of “ The Green 
Carnation,” who now gives his name as Mr. 
Robert S. Hichens, is announced for publica¬ 
tion at the end of this week. The title of the 
new book is An Imaginative Man ; and the 
publisher is Mr. William Heinemann. 

Mb. Max Pbmbebton’s new work, The 
Little Huguenot, an historical romance of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, will be published on 
July 10 simultaneously in England and the 
United States. It forms the third volume of 
“Cassell’s Pocket Library,” of which Mr. 
Pemberton is the editor. 

Mbs. Mabie Hutcheson’s new novel, 
entitled Bardosse's Daughter, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson. The scene 
of the story is laid in Florence. 

Mbssbs. Swan Sonnknschein ft Co. will 
publish shortly Fate's Grim Sport, a novel in 
whioh “Lyneworth Wards” and Mr. Percy 

Russell have collaborated. ~ -- 

The Tower Publishing Company will issue 
on July 1, a serio-comic naval annual, entitled 
Per Mare, edited by Mr. Fred. T. Jane. 

With the July number of the Minster, to be 
published at the end of this week, Mr. Max 
Pemberton will commence a series of sensational 
stories dealing with the adventures of an aristo¬ 
cratic swindler and his valet. The series will 
be illustrated by Mr. Sydney Cowell, and the 
first story is entitled “We make ready the 
Wedding Garment.” Mr. Barry Pain also 
begins a humorous series of contributions under 
the title of “ After Hours,” illustrated by Mr. 
J. F. Sullivan. Other features of the July 
number will be: “ The Progress of Black and 
White Art,” by Linley Sambourne, with un¬ 
published sketches by Mr. Sambourne and 
Charles Keene; ‘ ‘ Some Royal English Wedding 
Dresses,” “The Working of a Great Railway,” 

“ Normandy Watering-plaoes,” and short stories 
by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore and others. 

M. Vito Palumbo, a Greek of Calimera, 
near Lecoe, in South Italy, who is already 
favourably known by his Traduzione dal Greco 
Modemo, is preparing for immediate publica¬ 
tion a work entitled Folk-lore Grecosalentino. 
This will contain the songs and stories of those 
Greeks who from the middle ages to the present 
day have inhabited the heel cl Italy, together 
with notices of their customs and superstitions. 
The songs and stories will be printed in the 
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Greek dialect which is in use in this district, 
with an Italian translation on the opposite 


application to the author at Oalimera, Lecce. 

Mb. Geobob Meredith has offered a prize 
for an essay on Welsh literature, to be awarded 
at the forthcoming Eisteddfod at Llanelly. 

SeSob Emilio Cabtrlar has been eleoted a 
foreign associate of the Academia des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, in the room of the late 
Cesare Cantd. 

The annual general meeting of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England will be held on 
Sunday next in the rooms of the Maccabeans, 
St. James’s Hall, when the president will read 
a paper on “Jewish Armorial Bearings.” 

At the last meeting of the London Ethical 
Society for the present session, to be held on 
Sunday next at Essex Hall, Strand, Miss 
Janet E. Hogarth will give a lecture on “ Mr. 
A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief" 

The library and reading-room of the Boyal 
Irish Academy will be dosed from July 8 to 
July 20, both days inclusive. 

During the greater part of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling a 
number of books and MSS. brought together 
from different quarters. Among the latter 
are—an illuminated MS. of the New Testament 
in Latin, of the middle of the twdfth century, 
probably written in England; a copy of 
Wydiffe’s version of the New Testament, as 
revised by John Purrey about 1388; an Ice¬ 
landic Vocabulary, in sups; an important col¬ 
lection of autograph letters of Burns and 
Scott, partly unpublished; and two series of 
fourteen letters of Malone and eight letters of 
Steevens, the two Shaksperian oommentators. 
These last come from the collection of the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, which also indudes 
a copy of the fourth folio and numerous Shak- 
spereana. Another interesting, though very 
small, collection is that of some books formerly 
belonging to George Romney, which includes 
the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of 
the other books, we have spaoe to mention 
only—an unusu^^g||gbBhs<^7J~7f the third 
f^^^l^hai^^^uialmost unknown edition 
^ eGolden Legende, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde; a copy of the meat edition of Paradise 
Lost, with the first title-page, as well as two 
others with the seventh title-page; first editions 
of all the nine volumes of Tristram Shandy ; 
The Cenci, in the original boards; and Sir 
W. H. Russell’s History of the Crimean War, 
extra - illustrated with a large number of 
autograph letters of the historic personages 
mentioned. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued this 
week the first volume of their new pocket 
edition of Charles Kingsley's works. The 
form is pot octavo, like the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series; but the binding is not doth, but buck¬ 
ram, which will presumably stand more wear. 
The type is perfectly dear, though some 
complaint may be made against want of 
opadty in the paper. This first volume is not 
Westward Ho I but Hypatia, From the biblio¬ 
graphical information on the verso of the title- 
page, we learn that Hypatia was first published 
by Messrs. Parker, in two volumes, in 1853; 
an edition in one volume was not called for 
until 1856, and this was not reprinted until 
1863. A second edition was reprinted fifteen 
times between 1869 and 1888, a third edition 
seven times between 1888 and 1894. Mean¬ 
while had appeared the Eversley edition (1881) 
and the sixpenny edition (1886), both of which 
had to be reprinted, so that Hypatia may 
fairly be reckoned its author’s seoond most 
successful book. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We are authorised to state that Mr. W. J. 
Courthope has aooepted the invitation to become 
a candidate for the chair of poetry at Oxford, 
shortly to be vacated by Mr. Palgrave. The 
invitation has been signed by nine Heads of 
Houses, seven Professors, and many of the most 
prominent resident members of Convocation. 
The following non-residents have already 
intimated their intention of supporting Mr. 
Courthope: The Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, the Dean of Salisbury, the Head 
Master of Winchester, Lord Lingen, Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, Mr. J. Bryce, Sir George Bowen, Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, Sir R. 0. Herbert, Sir Arthur 
Godley, Sir 0. P. Ebert, Mr. Alfred Milner, 
Mr. D. R. Fearon, and Mr. T. W. Maokail. 

The University of Durham has received a 
new charter, of which the most important 
provision is a power to oonfer degrees upon 
women. 

The special board for biology and geology at 
Cambridge have appointed Mr. J. 8. Gardiner, 
of Cains, to occupy a table at the marine 
zoological laboratory at Naples for six months 
from October 1. 

Convocation at Oxford has sanctioned a 
grant of books printed at the Clarendon Press, 
to the value of £50 in sheets, to the library of 
the University Extension College at Reading. 

Fob the Johnson memorial prize at Oxford, 
which is offered every fourth year for an essay 
on some astronomical or meteorological subject, 
three essays were sent in, but none was 
adjudged of sufficient merit to receive the 
prize. This has happened on three previous 
occasions since the foundation of the prize in 
1867: that is to say, four times altogether out 
of eight. 

Sir David Salomons has endowed a 
scholarship of £40 a year at Cains College, 
Cambridge, for civil and electrical engineering. 

The following appointments have been made 
by the council of University College, London, 
in addition to those mentioned in the Academe 
of last week: Dr. F. T. Roberts, to the chair 
of medicine; Dr. J. P. Bate, to the chair of 
jurisprudence and constitutional law and 
history; Mr. L. L. Price, re-eleoted for one 
year to the Newmaroh lectureship in political 
economy; and Prof. Cecil Bendall, re-elected 
to the chair of Sanskrit. 

Mb. J. W. Cunningham, who has been 
secretary to King’s College, London, during 
the past fifty years, has retired in consequence 
of failing health. It is proposed, therefore, to 
present him with a testimonial, as an ex¬ 
pression of the grateful appreciation in which 
his work is held, and of the personal regard 
entertained towards him. Subscriptions may 
be sent to Mr. C. W. Bourne, the headmaster 
of King’s College School. 

Mb. Samuel Harden Church, author of 
the Life of Oliver Cromwell, recently published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, has reoeived 
the degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Western Pennsylvania. 

The authorities of the Fitzwilliam Museum— 
who have been very aotive recently in pub¬ 
lication—have just issued a Brief Catalogue of 
their Pictures (Cambridge: University Press), 
compiled under the direction of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, formerly director. It contains: (1) an 
index of all the painters represented, according 
to the order of the numbering in the galleries; 
and (2) the catalogue proper, arranged in alpha¬ 
betical sequence. Here are given the date, 
school, and plaoe of working of the painter; 
and the subjeot, size, and donor of the pioture. 
A noticeable feature is the frequent use of the 


terms “attributed to,” “in the manner of,” 
“ imitation of,” &o.; while those pictures 
whose authorship is altogether unknown are 
placed in a class by themselves at the end. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WITH THE TIDE.* 

I watched him I love going from me 
(Ah, would to God f had died); 

And I prayed to the great All Father 
To stay the turn of the tide. 

To stay the ebb; and He hearkened, 

And ever the waves rolled on; 

Till meadow and garden and hedgerows, 

I could see them never a one. 

For I knew that my love was dying, 

At the turn of the tide he must go. 

The soul may not leave its dwelling 
Till betwixt the ebb and the flow. 

And the people who all flocked inland 
They called it a great spring tide; 

And I listened, and joined in their Borrow, 
But I knew in my heart that I lied! 

And my love, as he watohed the waters. 
Sighed wearily for his rest; 

Then I prayed once more to Our Father, 
For I saw that His will was best. 


As the sea went slowly backward, 

The spirit of one who had died 
Was bome on the waste of waters, 

For the soul must go with the tide. 

Florence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 

LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. 

Mb. Leonard Abercrombie Wheatley, who 
died on Monday last at the age of fifty-nine, 
commenced hu career as a bookseller with 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, whence he was 
promoted (in 1860) to the management of their 
branch house in Edinburgh. Here he remained 
until September, 1885, when he returned to 
London to take a prominent part in the 
management of the old house in Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden. On his retirement from 
the house with which he had been many years 
connected, he started on his own aooount under 
the style of F. Norgate & Co., having acquired 
the business of Mr. Norgate. 

Mr. Wheatley’s literary acquirements and 
activity were great; and in the intervals of 
business he found time to accomplish some 
good work. Besides his well known and ad¬ 
mirable little book on The Story of the Imitatio 
Christi (in the “Book-Lovers* Library”), he 
translated Liibke’s work on Ecclesiastical Art in 
Germany, and Steinmeyer’s on The Miracles of 
Our Lord (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark), as well 
as Gumlich’s useful little treatise on Christian 
Creeds and Confessions, while for many years he 
was a contributor to the Scottish Review, the 
Edinburgh Courant, and other papers. After 
his return to London he occasionally contributed 
to the Academy, the Athenaeum, the Biblio¬ 
grapher, and the Bookworm. His last work, 
which appeared only a few days before his 
death, was a translation of Harnaok’s Sources 
of the Apostolic Canons, published last week by 
Messrs. A. & 0. Black. 

* There is a belief prevalent more or less all over 
England near the sea, but especially upon the 
East coast, that the spirit of those near death 
always waits until the ebbing of the tide; and 
that death actually occurs just between the ebb 
and flow, at the turn of the tide. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for Jane contains a paper by 
Dr. Swete on the recent publication of Jerome’s 
notes on the Psalter, and one by Hr. Rendel 
Harris on a “ new patristic fragment namely, 
the closing part of the commentary of 
Victorinas on the Apocalypse in its original form; 
also Prof.Cheyne’s discussion of the development 
of the meanings of “ Belial,” which has 
generally been treated under the influence of a 
questionable etymological theory. A temperate 
article by Dr. luce on the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
should alaobenoticed. Hr. Selby and Mr. Burton 
represent the eloquent imaginative exegesis to 
which we are accustomed in the Expositor ; and 
Sir J. W. Dawson’s paper on “ Han Before the 
Fall ” is a survival of pre-critioal days, and 
shows muoh misused knowledge of natural 
science. 


FRISIAN AND DUTCH JOTTINGS. 

Zwolle, Holland: Jane, 1886. 

Ix will probably interest some readers of the 
Academy to learn that Dr. F. Buitenrust 
Hettema, of Zwolle, is at present editing 
reprints of Middle Frisian works, seleoted from 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. This Fryske Bybleteek is being published 
by H. Honig, of Utrecht. 

The first volume— Starter’s Frysk —which has 
already appeared, comprises the farce of the 
"Attorney and the Peasant,” "A Frisian 
Pastoral,” and " Gabbe,” by Starter. The 
Sotte-Clucht of the “ Attorney and the Peasant ” 
strongly reminds one of “ Muoh Ado about 
Nothing,” and in some places it is very 
oomio. The difficult words are explained in 
footnotes, and in remarks at the end the 
student of Middle Frisian is provided with a 
store of information. 

This volume will be followed in due course 
by ‘The Letters of Gyebert Japiks” (1650), 
“ A Frisian Grammar ” (seventeenth century), 
“Bight Hundred Proverbs” (beginning of 
eighteenth oentury), “ Proverbs belonging to 
the Middle of the Sixteenth Oentury,” “ Verses 
and Poems written in 1609, 1618, 1630, &o.,” 
"Frisian Letters of the Sixteenth Oentury,” 
and a Glossary. The price of each volume is 
not to exceed tenpence. 

Dr. Hettema is also a zealous supporter of 
the movement for spelling reform in Holland, 
which is rapidly gaining ground, and at 
present counts professors, authors, and teachers 
all over the country among its adherents. The 
objeot of the society is to simplify the spelling 
of words by omitting silent letters, &o., ana 
to abolish the distinction between the mascu¬ 
line and feminine in the artiole, and in possessive 
and demonstrative pronouns. This would be a 
great boon to the Dutoh schoolboy; for at 
present he has to learn a vast number of rules 
for the gender of nouns, and still he cannot 
venture to write three sentences without 
having recourse to his Woordenlijst (= a list of 
words with the gender marked). In the 
spoken language these distinctions are not 
observed, and the present movement will 
simply accelerate changes in the written 
language which are slowly but surely taking 
place. 

B. 0. Brennan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON THB KALBNDAR IN GALBA A XVIII. 

London: May SO, 1896. 

' The hexametrioal kalendar prefixed to a 
psalter in the British Museum, supposed to have 
belonged to King JEthelstan, and marked 
Galba A XVIII., is said by its editor, B. T. 
Hampson [Medii Aevi Kalendarium, London, 
1841, vol. i., 393, 394), to be in “very ancient 
Saxon characters,” and to be " one of the most 
curious of the Saxon relics in the Ootton 
library.” I have reoently had oooasion to 
examine this kalendar, and have oome to the 
conclusion that it was written by an Irishman 
in the ninth oentury or thereabouts. My 
reasons are these: 

First, the script is Old Irish rather than 
Anglo-Saxon: note in especial its n, resembling 
a small capital H with the first stroke prolonged 
downwards so as to be double the length of 
either of the other strokes. Here, however, I 
speak with sincere deference, for I have made 
no speoial study of Anglo-Saxon palaeography, 
and I have never even seen the Mercian charters, 
the script of which is said to be so like the 
Irish pointed minuscule of the ninth oentury. 


Secondly, the large number (ten) of com¬ 
memorations of Irish saints, and the accuracy 
with which their names are spelt, point to an 
Irish origin. 

These commemorations are: 

Jan. 14. Farse[us] * ast denis nouenis atque 
kalendis. 

" 31. Ast Ianl fines sig[u]at JEd t famine 1 
Feraa. 

Feb. 1. Gloria Scottorum Brigida sor(tifa 
kalendas). 

" 17. Tree declmis fellx Fintan migrauit ad 
aulam. 

" 26. Oomganua mentis transiuit Tartars 
quadris. 

Mar. 17. Patricius pausat, Soottorum gloria 
consors. 

June 3. Oetibus angelicis Ooemgen § sociatur in 
archia. 

" 9. Idibus in quinis celebramus festa 

Oolumbae. 

" 11. Trinis migrauit MactMl in culmina 
oaeli. 

July 7. Nonarumque die Maelruen oonscendit 
in aethram. 

The Anglo-Saxon commemorations are only 
these four: 

Mar. 20. Tresdecimis sanctus Cudberhtus scandit 
ad altum. 

Aug. 5. Oehaldum [leg. Otpaldum] regem non!) 
celebramus in euum. 

Oct. 26. Aelfred rex obiit sept£nis et quoquo 
Amandus. 

Dec. 5. Quinta tenet ueram domlnam Anglorum 
Ealh’fiSe [leg. EalhipiSe], 

Here the errors at August 5 and December 5 
seem due to the ignorance of a Gelt rather 
than to the carelessness of a Saxon. 

Thirdly, the Latinity is Irish rather than 
Anglo-Saxon. Thus (to begin with the spell¬ 
ing), we have l for I in retenet, July 9, and 
inuigelant, June 23 ; S for ae in prepides (i.e., 
praepites, “birds”), June 5; e for t in melts, 
Ootober 27, and Aprelis, fo. 6a; i for e in 
vir[n\iferum, March 3; o for u in mocrone, 
August 29; u for i in rutulat, January 8, 
April 19; u for o in accula, March 2, cadiculis, 
April 23, and zabulus, February 15. S is doubled 
in inuisserat, June 8, September 5, euassit, 
Ootober 17, and Bassilidis, June 12; and ss 
is singled in densisima, April 30, and egresi(t), 
November 28. We have s for x in Calistus, 
October 14, and x for s in Xixtus, August 6. 
Di has beoome z in zabulus, February 15. G is 
inserted in Gaigus ( Gaius), April 22 — Gageus, 
January 4, and gg is singled in Ageus, January 4. 
We have contraction in saeclari, October 14 
(Transiuit pridias saeclari || luce Calistus), and 
non-assimilation in inluxerat, June 12, mis¬ 
printed inuixerat. The words expressing 
"heaven” [aula, aet/.ra, Olimpus), and the 
pedantic use of archus ( 4 />x«b) and cosmos 
(x4cr/uss},f are much in the manner of Old Irish 
scholars. Such words, as well as vir[n}iferum,” 
March 3, remind one of the queer Celtio 
Latinity which has lately been studied by 
Stowasser and Thurneysen. 

But the most conclusive proof that we have 
here to do with an Irish author is the form in 
which the name Mathias appears in his work. 
At February 24 (St. Mathias’ day) we find: 

" Quadrantum sedes Mathiano oongruit almo.” 
Here we have the dat. sg. of Mathidnus, a 


* His day is January 16. 
t It., m’Aedbc of Fains, 
t MS. famine. Famm sermo, verbum, Ducange, 
here seems to mean a blessing. 

S Misprinted Cooaigen. » 

|| Misprinted saeeulari, to the ruin of the metre, 
f Culmina oosmi, January 13; infulait numine 
cosmo, November 12. 

** Vir[n]UerNffi quinis tempos proceditabantris 
This word (which Hampson misprints Viri ferunt) 
was probably learned from Martianus Oapella, 
i. § 1; comere vemiferis florentia limina sertls. 
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Latmisation of the Irish Mathidn or Madidn, 
where the diminutival suffix -dn is added, 
hypocoristic^, to the name of the apostle who 
took the plaoe of Judas (John xii. 6, Acts i. 26). 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ SHOTTEBY.” 

Ionian: Jane St, 1895. 

I am obliged to Mr. Mayhew for kindly 
pointing out that rVS should have the vowel 
marked long. He disputes the long vowel in 
Bh$d. The quantity is that given by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes ( Ur-Keltischer Bprachschatz ) tub 
voce [Kjrtu, the root of rh$d and ford. It is also 
the quantity given in the valuable Dictlonarium 
Britannico-Latinum by Dr. Davies (London, 
1632). I never thought for a moment that 
Rh-Qd and riS were derived from one Aryan 
root. 

As to my reasons for regarding Scotta-rit 
as containing the British ritu-m, I confess 
they are not very strong. 1 give them here 
for what they are worth. (1) The form in 
Charter 123 a (Cart. Sax.) is Scottarit, though 
in another charter dealing with the same grant 
it appears as Scotia Rift. (2) The place is on the 
Avon, which name would not naturally be 
replaced by the indefinite riS: “ SoottaritS 
quam tamen A gram fluvio quern dicant Afen 
constat interim” (Charter 123, Cart. Sax.). 
3. The chief places of any antiquity on the 
Avon in this neighbourhood are distinguished as 
“fords”— e.g., Strat-ford, Welford, Bidford. 
(41 I have a collection of all the words in the 
Charters ending in n'S, and find that in them the 
defining element is one which is readily asso¬ 
ciated with a stream— e.g., Ael-ri5, Blacau-rift, 
Cealo-riS, CeoHSrySebec, Fulan-rith, Riso-rttSig. 
I am inclined to regard the rVS in the form 
Hennar-rS (now, not Hendrey, as one might 
expect, but Hendred, Bucks.) as of the same 
linguistic origin as that in Scotta-rit. If 
“Sootta” were connected with A.8. sceof, 
“ tribute ” (scot), its association with a stream 
would be odd, although Guildford (Gild-ford) 
would sanotion its application to rit, “ a ford.” 

There are, doubtlesi, other Celtic sources for 
the termination of Daventry— e.g., reidi-s 
“befahrbar” ( Urkelt. Sprachtchatz), whioh is 
probably the termination of Epo-redia fromEpo- 
rcdiii-brlga, now “ Ivrea,” in the province of 
Turin. Cf. in this connexion the cognate Old Norse 
reitSr = “ passable on horsebaok ” (W. Stokes). 

I know that there are objections to accept¬ 
ing an A vent- as resulting, at so early a date, 
from an imaginary *Abent; and Zeuss, there¬ 
fore, finds the stem of Avent-ia in Av-ento. 
Yet there are early cases of “ b ” becoming 
“ v ” in place-names: cf. the Abo-brica (Pliny, 
N.H. 4,112.) on the river Avo in Spain, with 
the Avo-brigenti of the Inscription c.i.l. ii. 
4247. Cf. the Canubio Civ. of the Ravenna 
Geog. with the Conovio of the Itin. Ant.; Vindo- 
bala of the Not., and Vindovala (Rav .); Clevo of 
the Itin., and Qlebon Culonia of Rav. Geog.; 
Glannibanta of the Not. Dig., and Olanoventa of 
the Itin. ; Braboniaco of the Notitia with 
Brovonacie of the Itinerary. Perhaps, in this 
last case, if not in some of the others, the “ v ” 
is original: cf. Bravonium, said (in a MS. in 
Corp. Christi Library, Cambridge) to have been 
the old name of Worcester. 

It is noteworthy that the Ravenna Geog. 
gives us an Aventio flavius in Britain — the 
early form of suoh a name as the “Ant”in 
Norfolk. I ought to add that I have no 
authority for Brigavent- as the early form of 
Brigent (now Brent); and this river-name may 
be another instance of a divine appellation 
given to streams— e.g., that of the goddess 
Brgnti. 

Edmund MoClube. 


A BISHOP OF WINCHBSTEB AT PEEPIGNAN IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1415. 

Bamff, Alyth, W.B.: Jobs 94,1896. 

In the Academy for April 27, Mr. E. S. 
Dodgeon asked for an examination of the 
statement produced by him from an old 
Catalan work, to the effeot that ambassadors 
from England, namely the Bishop of Winton 
and two “famous dootors,” were with Sigis- 
mund at Perpignan in September, 1413. 

The Bishop of Winchester was Henry Beau¬ 
fort. He attended the later sittings of the 
Council of Constance, where he reoeived the 
offer of a cardinal’s hat, which Henry Y. 
would not allow him to accept, though after¬ 
wards Henry VI. gave the required permission. 
But in September, 1415, he was Chancellor, 
and oould not have left the kingdom unless an 
interim Keeper of the Seal had been appointed ; 
but of suoh appointment there is no record. 
He was in London on Ootober 20, 1415 
(Proceedings Privy Council). With the Agin- 
oourt oampaign going on, he could not possibly 
have been spared from his official duties. The 
statement, therefore, cannot be accepted. 

J. H. Ramsay. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Buxdat, Jobs 80. 7.SD p-m. Ethical: “Mr. BoUjtu’a 
Foundation* of Belief," by Mbs Janet Hogarth. 

8 80p.m. JewiahHistorical Society: Annual General 
Hooting ; “ Jewish Armoriil Bearing a, 11 by the 

President. 

Moo dat, July 1. S pju. Boyal Institution: General 
Monthly Mooting. 

8 80p.m. Amtbropalorical: “Visits to the Hadn- 
maut ana Dhofar,”by Mr. J. T. Ben'. 

aS0p.m. Geographical: “ Expedition to the Niger,” 
by Oapt. F. D. Lug art 

Tuesday. July 9, S p m. Anglo.Russian: “ Goncharov,’’ 
by Mr. H. Havelock; “Russian Humour,” by Mr. A. 
Sykes. 

Fbiday, July 6, 8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : “The 
Geology of County Antrim,” by Mr. A. McHenry; “ The 
Mourns Mountains,” by Mr. B. Lloyd Freeger. 


8CIENCE. 

The Migration of British Birds. By Charles 
Dixon. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Bibd lovers find few more fascinating sub¬ 
jects of speculation than the movements of 
different species with the changing seasons. 
Virgil, no mean ornithologist, recognised 
that abundance of food and desire of con¬ 
tinuing their kind mainly led to these 
concerted migrations. In spring “ Candida 
venit avis, longis invisa oolubris ”; then, too, 
the crows 

“ Cubilibus altis, 

Nescio qua praeter soli turn dulcedlne laeti, 

Inter se folfla strepitant.” 

A good many wild stories, indeed, prevailed 
about migration among the early naturalists, 
as may be seen in Pliny; but there are ex¬ 
cuses to be made for him. In the last cen¬ 
tury Goldsmith and even Gilbert White be¬ 
lieved in the hibernation of swallows. At the 
present day, after ages of theory and observa¬ 
tion, man knows little more of the migration 
of birds than did Virgil. The mysteries of 
partial migration have been disclosed. 
Certain laws are seen to prevail, and yet 
many exceptions occur. The truth is, that a 
sufficiency of accurate observations is yet 
lacking, hard though it be to affirm tliia 
after the indefatigable labours of the com¬ 
mittee appointed by the British Association 
to investigate this subject in 1880. It may 
be hoped that Mr. Eagle Clarke (who has 
undertaken to tabulate these observations, 
lasting throughout nine years) will be able 
to cast fresh light upon a subject which 


is sufficiently difficult. To take one example 
alone, why does the swift leave us to a bud 
early in August, while the woodcock seems 
to regard it as indifferent whether it should 
depart with most of its congeners in the 
vernal migration, or stay behind and rear 
its young in some quiet English glade ? 

Mr. Dixon has already published a volume 
on the subject, and now supplements it 
with a theory founded on what he terms the 
Law of Dispersal. Pounding his argument 
mainly on glacial changes in a dim geo¬ 
logical past, he supposes that, after extreme 
alterations in climate and the distribution 
of land and water, the birds of the present 
day continue the northern migrations of 
their predecessors merely because they are 
creatures of habit. As England was slowly 
separated from the continent, migratory 
birds, with unyielding resistance, continue 
to cross the sea thus formed : 

“ Birds continue to migrate in countless hosts 
across this wide sea-passage, their ancestors 
having done so in the remote past when dry 
land replaced the sea; and no single generation 
of burds has been able to notioe any portion of 
the vast change whioh oenturiee of submergence 
has accomplished. This is a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the wonderful migration whioh takes 
plaoe in spring, and still more marked in late 
antnmn across the North Sea to our islands 
now.” 

This, however, is no new discovery; it has 
often been fancied that migratory birds 
travelled along the lines of a submerged 
land. Mr. Dixon elaborately draws out, 
both in his pages and by aid of maps, the 
position of three range bases (as he calls 
them) or refuge areas of British birds during 
the Ice Age. One consists roughly of the 
south of England, the Channel, and Prance; 
the second is North Africa and the Sahara; 
and the third included all the now sub¬ 
merged land in the Mediterranean east of, 
say, E. long. 20° and Europe south of about 
lat. 47° ana east of the Adriatic. He lays 
down that species never retreated during the 

S ’acial ages, but were exterminated, unless 
ey had occupied a southern and continuous 
range base daring pre-glacial time. It is 
an axiom, too, that as species begin to extend 
their “breeding or summer range north¬ 
wards, they still continue to winter in the 
area which they formerly oocupied as resi¬ 
dents,” until a permanent amelioration of 
climate occurs in their summer area. 

Mr. Dixon is verbose and impressive; 
but, after a careful perusal of his book, it 
is not easy to see what new light is thrown 
upon migration. Given endless repetitions 
of glacial ages, untold centuries, submerged 
continents and refuge areas, still, what 
sense leads birds along the same tracks 
annually at the same time is not apparent. 
Plain men unscientifically call it instinct; a 
wise man can tell no more. Survival of the 
fittest, inherited custom, and the like, are 
fine phrases; but no amount of juggling 
with them increases knowledge. Birds may 
come and birds may go, and all the familiar 
phenomena of migration show themselves 
annually, but men must still wonder with a 
blind admiration. Mr. Dixon is fruitful in 
theories, but they resemble the learning of 
Thales and the early natural philosophers: 
they are Trcprrra p tv /cat Oavpaxrra /cat \ a\eira 
/cat Saipovia, axprjtTTa St . 
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And jet it would be churlish not to point 
out how useful and oarefully written are 
many of Mr. Dixon’s subsidiary pages. 
Those which deal, for example, with verti¬ 
cal migration, with the various routes 
taken in local migrations, with local migra¬ 
tion itself, with a lucid account of the birds 
that are fast disappearing from the English 
fauna, with the latest discovered curiosities 
respecting the nesting of the birds of the 
Canary Islands, ana the like—these are 
suggestive and full of interest. The illus¬ 
trations of a theory are frequently more 
valuable than the theory itself. Such a fate 
has befallen Mr. Dixon, it would be said, 
while recognising to the full his zealous 
industry, Ms wide knowledge of bird-life, 
his patient oollocation of facts. No real 
advance in the Mstory of migration can be 
made by geological arguments. They are 
too hazardous and hypothetical. Observa¬ 
tion, generalisation, careful induction—it is 
to these that the student of bird-migration 
must direct his mind. Hypothesis has 
reigned too long over the kingdom of the 
biras. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“Yiaoo CONCIPIET.” 

Oxford: Jane 19,1695. 

In former letters I adduced several passages 
from Philo’s works illustrating the prevalence 
among the Jews in a pre-Christian age of the 
belief that their great men and prophets of old 
were bom of virgin mothers by the Holy 
Spirit. 

May I add to them the following very con¬ 
vincing specimen P It is out of the mystical com¬ 
mentary upon Genesis, wMoh, as a whole, only 
exists in Armenian; but the following frag¬ 
ment of it is in the original Greek, and was 
discovered in a Catena by Dr. P. Wendland, 
of Berlin, who prints it in his Neuentdeckte 
Fragmenta Philos (p. 68): 

tTtipa 7) TO0 ttvovs lihrnp tladyerai, xpuroy piy ha 
xapdSo(os n tB y lyyirttv tnroph (palyijrai Sav/iaToupyi)- 
ititra, Stbrrpoy Si bxip rou ph trurovaltf paWov 
hySpbs, AAV iwifpoetyy Sflf truWapfrdytiv r < (tal 
rhcreiy. rb yip artipay oZrray hwoicieiy ob ytyrf)<rttns, 
a\\d Idas Svydpeus tpyov Ijy. 

“ The mother of the race (Sarah) is represented 
as barren: firstly, in order that the parentage 
(lit. ‘ sowing’) of her children may be seen to have 
been miraculously brought about; seoondly, that 
it might be dear that she conceived and brought 
forth, not so much through intercourse with a 
husband as through divine providence (or, ‘ atten¬ 
tion paid to her). For that a barren woman 
should bring forth a child was no ordinary pro¬ 
genitive act, but a result of the divine power.” 

How complete is the parallel between Sarah 
and Mary! 

1. Sarah is the mother of all Jews, and of 
the people of the circumcision. Mary is the 
mother of Jesus Christ, and so of the new elect 
who were not circumcised. 

2. Sarah, in virtue of her dignified position as 
mother of the race, conceived and bore by a 
miracle. So did Mary as mother of all 
Christians. 

3. Sarah did not oonceive in the ordinary 
way, but through the attention and favour 
bestowed on her by God. Her conception was 
wrought in her by the power of God. 

Compare the words of the angel to Mary in 
Luke i. 30 and 35. "Fear not, Mary; for 
thou hast found favour with God. . . .” 
Mary said, " How shall this be, seeing I know 
pot a map ? ” And the angel answered "... 


the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee.” 

Can there remain a vestige of doubt in the 
mind of any impartial critic how and why and 
whence the Christian legend arose P 

F. C. CONYBEABE. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An extra meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute is announced for Monday next, when 
Mr. J. T. Bent will give a lecture, illustrated 
by the optical lantern, on his recent visits to 
the Hadramaut and Dofar, the frankincense 
and myrrh countries of Southern Arabia, 
together with a description of the Bedawin of 
both districts and their different characteristics. 

In view of the annual long excursion of the 
Geologists’ Association, which this August will 
be to North Ireland, the two following papers 
are to be read at a meeting at University 
College next Friday: "A Sketch of the Geology 
of County Antrim,' 1 by Mr. Alexander McHenry, 
of the Geologioal Survey of Ireland; and “ The 
Mourns Mountains,” by Mr. B. Lloyd Praeger. 
On Saturday, July 13, there will be an 
excursion to Kent, under the direction of Mr. 
W. J. Lewis Abbott, to examine the chalk 
plateau between Eynsford and Wrotham, which 
has become historic ground through the recent 
discovery of palaeolithic implements. 

The Grooers’ Company have elected Dr. J. 
Haldane and Prof. Waymouth Beid to research 
scholarships of the value of £250 a year. 

Sib John Mubbat, of the Challenger, has 
been elected a correspondent of the French 
Geographical Society. 

The June number of the Journal of the 
Chemical Society (Gurney & Jackson) oontaina 
the fourth memorial lecture, on the life-work 
of Marignan, which was recently delivered by 
Prof. P. T. Cleve, of Upsala. It is illustrated 
with an interesting portrait. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Db. Max Niemeyeb, the well-known philo¬ 
logical publisher of Halle, has undertaken to 
publish a Zeitschrift fiir Celtische PMlologie, 
under the editorship of Prof. Kuno Meyer of 
Liverpool and Prof. Ludwig Ohr. Stem of 
Berlin, of whioh the first number will appear 
early in the autumn. One of the features of 
this new review is that articles will be admitted 
in English, French, or Italian, as well as in 
German. The following, among others, have 
already promised to contribute: in England— 
Dr. Whitley Stokes (the doyen of Celtic phil¬ 
ology), Prof. John Bhys and Mr. W. M. Lind¬ 
say of Oxford, Prof. John Straohan of Liver¬ 
pool, and Mr. Alfred Nutt; in Ireland—Father 
E. Hogan, of the Boyal University; in Scot¬ 
land—Prof. Maokinnon of Edinburgh; in Wales 
—Prof. Anwyl of Aberystwith, and Prof. Powel 
of Cardiff; in France—Prof. H. Gaidoz, Prof. 
J. Loth, Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville, and 
Prof. Emault; in Germany—Prof. E. Windisch, 
Prof. H. Zimmer, and Prof. B. Thumeysen; in 
Sweden—Dr. Lid6n of Upsala; in Italy—Prof. 
Ascoli; in Holland—Prof. H. Kern, 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Yrxnfo Club ahd Irish Literary Sooiety.— 
(Saturday, June 8.) 

Dr. Karl Blind. vice-president of the Yildng 
Club, in the chair.—Dr. George Sigerson, fellow 
and professor of the Boyal University of Ireland, 
read a paper on " Celts and Sea Kings ” before 
a combined meeting of these two societies.— 
The chairman, in his opening address, dwelt 
on the neglect, which is still observable among 
the mass of otherwise highly educated people, 


in regard both to the Anglo-Saxon and Norse, 
and to the Keltic or Kelt-Iberian past of this 
country. Though scholars of distinguished name 
were working in that field, and though Gaelio 
Societies in Ireland exerted themselves, a great 
deal had yet to be done, in order to evoke a more 
general interest. The Viking Club and the Irish 
Literary Society, on their part, were efficiently 
active fix that line as sections of what he would 
call the united republic of letters and art. 
According to their constitution, they worked 
irrespective of party principles, of religious creeds, 
or of special philosophical views. Having men¬ 
tioned Mr. Standish O’Grady, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and Prof. Bhys, as prominent members of the Irish 
Literary Society, Dr. Karl Blind referred to the 
"Book of the Four Masters,” in which the 
landing of the Vikings in Ireland is first 
mentioned—an event which happened more 
than a hundred years after the appearanoe 
of a Saxon fleet on the snores of 
Ireland. The Fianna, or Fenian, war clan was 
regarded by some writers as a first, pre-historic, 
wave of Teutonic invaders; and round their name 
figures that heroic poetry gathered in Ireland and 
Scotland, in which the later historical Danish and 
Norwegian conquerors are blended with the older 
Fianna name. This poetry, as well as such songs 
and romances like " The Lay of Olein, or the Land 
of the Young,” the “ Children of Lir,” the 
•' Pursuit of Diarmid and Grainne,” and the 
" Youthful Exploits of Flonn,” were not 
sufficiently known in England. The reason might 
partly be, that several of them ware only accessible - 
fix literal translations for the student, not in 
poetically attractive versions. In that respect 
Simrock, in Germany, had done valuable work for 
the Edda, for Beowulf, and the mediaeval lays of his 
nation. Pointing out that the Viking Club in¬ 
cluded anthropology iu its soope, the chairman 
said that the different layers of Iberian, Keltic, 
and Germanic races in Ireland constituted im¬ 
portant problems. Altogether, the Viking 
Club, the Irish Literary Society, and the 
Welsh Oymmrodorion, or brotherhood, were 
usefully everting themselves on the various 
subjects mentioned. In conclusion, Karl 
Blind mentioned the lectures given at Dublin 
by Dr. Sigerson on the Ossianic Saga, of whioh he 
had seen interesting reports.—Dr. Sigerson then 
read his paper, in which many current allegations 
to the detriment of the Norse conquerors in 
Ireland were refuted. He also showed that the 
effect of the battle of Clontarf was much over¬ 
rated.. In the same way he proved that the 
arrival of the Northmen had by no means been 

S receded by a reign of peace in Ireland, while he 
welt on the fact of that isle having in olden 
times been a seat of learning.—A discussion 
followed, in which Mr. George Greene, Mr. Norris, 
Miss Hall, and Mr. Baverstock took part. A vote 
of thanks to Dr. Sigerson was passed.—At the 
motion of Mr. Graves, the secretary of the Irish 
Literary Society, who said that the speech of the 
chairman had been characterised both by full 
knowledge and by very sympathetic treatment, a 
similar vote of thanks was passed to the president 
of the evening. 

Aristotelian.— (Monday, June 10.) 

Bernard Bosanoubt, Esq., president,in the chair.— 
The report of the committee and the annual financial 
statement were read and adopted. The officers 
for the ensuing session were elected as 
follows: President, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet; vice- 
presidents, Prof. 8. Alexander, Mr. A. Boutwood, 
and Mr. G. F. Stout; editor of Proceedings, Mr. 
A. F. Shand; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
H. W. Otar.—A paper was read by Mr. H. W. 
Oarr on "Mr. Balfour’s Criticism of Transcen¬ 
dental Idealism.” A discussion followed. The 
meeting adjourned till November 4. 


Hellenic.— (Annual Meeting, Monday, June 17.) 
Pros. Lewis Campbell in the chair.—The report 
was read by Mr. George A. Macmillan, secretary. 
The council, after congratulating the society 
upon a session of steady progress and good work, 
expressed its regret at the heavy losses sustained 
during the last year by death. The obituary 
record inclnded Sir Charles Newton; Prof. Gustav 
Hirsohfeld, of Konigsberg, who was in charge of 
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the excavations at Olympia when the Hermes of 
Praxiteles was discovered; Sir Henry Layaid; Sir 
Janies Lacaita; Prof. Stuart Poole; Prof. A. 0. 
Merrlam, of Columbia College, one of the most 
accomplkiied of American archaeologists; Prof. 
H. 0. Qoodhart, of Edinburgh; and Dr. Green¬ 
wood, formerly principal of the Owens College, 
Manchester. Prof. Heinrich von Brunn and 
Mr. George Dennis had ceased to be honorary 
members, and their places had been taken by 
Prof. Furtwiingler and Prof. Petersen. As in 
former years, the council had been called upon 
to support various projects of excavation and 
exploration. The most important was a soheme 
for excavations in Alexandria, conducted under 
the direction of Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in conoert 
with the authorities of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fond. After careful consideration the 
council voted the sum of £100 towards the 
experimental excavations which, it was thought, 
would serve to show whether any substantial 
results were to be expected. After some months’ 
trial Mr. Hogarth came to the conclusion that 
for all practical purposes ancient Alexandria did 
not exist. As soon, therefore, as he had proved 
the ruinous state of the scanty remains, Mr. 
Hogarth held his hand, and about a quarter of 
the grant would be returned. Smaller grants of 
£25 each were voted to Mr. J. A. R. Munro for 
exploration in Asia Minor, and to Mr. J. L. Myres 
for exploration in the island of Amorgos, though in 
the event the latter was not applied for. The 
usual grant of £100 had been made to the British 
School at Athens, two of the stndents of which in¬ 
stitution—Mr. E. F. Benson and Mr. Bevan—worked 
under Mr. Hogarth at Alexandria. A determined 
effort was now being made to place the School upon 
a sounder financial basis. The ooundl sincerely 
hoped that the effort might be successful, feeling 
convinced that the maintenance of the School was 
of vital consequence to the promotion of Hellenic 
studies in this country. Within the last few 
months a scheme had been laid before the council 
for publishing from time to time illustrated 
catalogues of the numerous private collections of 
Greek antiquities which existed in this country, 
and arrangements had been made for carrying the 
scheme into effect as opportunity might offer. It 
was thought that such catalogues would be of 
immense value to students and of general interest 
to many members of the society. Probably a first 
instalment of these catalogues, which would be 
uniform with the Journal, i'asngh independent of 
it, would appear in the course of the coming year. 
—The treasurer’s accounts showed ordinary receipts 
during the year of £910, against £1034 during the 
financial year 1893-94. The receipts from sub¬ 
scriptions, including arrears, amount to £692, 
against £715. The receipts from life compositions 
amounted to £50, against £79,—a falling off 
of £29—and receipts from libraries and for the 
purchase of back volumes to £122, against 
£229—a decrease of £107. Receipts from 
other sources of ordinary inoome showed 
no material alteration. Since the entrance fee 
was imposed, in January, 1894, about £50 had 
been received from this source, a very substantial 
addition to the society’s income. In the matter 
of ordinary expenditure, amounting to £730, 
against £894 in the previous year, there was an 
increase of £7 in respect of rent, while the 
stationery, printing, and postage remained as last 
year—at £49. The expenditure on the library had 
been £96, against £75 in the preceding year. The 
cost of the Journal, vol. xtv., parts i. and ii., 
had amounted to £441. Besides the annual grant 
of £100 to the British School at Athens, £125 had 
been granted for other purposes, and a balance 
was carried forward at the end of the financial 
year of £169 7s. 6d., against £214 10s. 7d. at the 
dose of the preceding year. Forty-one new 
members had been elected during the year, while 
26 had been lost by death or resignation. This 
showed a net increase of 15, and brought the 
total number of members up to 784.—In conclu¬ 
sion, the council felt that the society was in a 
thoroughly healthy condition. The number of 
now members was fairly satisfactory. The work 
done or in contemplation was such as fully to 
maintain the society’s reputation for enlightened 
zeal in the cause of Hellenic studies.—The report 
was adopted, and the meeting concluded with the 
election of officers of the society. 


FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

XT. 

The sculpture which oooupies the Central 
Hall and the Lecture Room is less in quantity 
than on any recent occasion, but in quality 
rather above than below the average of the 
last two or three years. The total abstention 
of Mr. Gilbert and the imperfect representation 
of Mr. Bates by a single bust are much to be 
deplored; but we obtain some oonsolation from 
the works of Mr. Hamo Thomycroft and Mr. 
Onslow Ford, both of who are seen in unusual 
foroe. We cannot recall any funerary monu¬ 
ment of recent years of such simple dignity, 
such fine balanoe, as Mr. Thornycroft’s “The 
late Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Bishop 
of Carlisle.” It is a bronze effigy recumbent 
after the fashion of the great Florentine monu¬ 
ments of the QmUroctnta, but with the hands 
clasped in prayer as we find them in the 
Burgundian and many other Northern tombs 
of about the same period. We cannot but 
regard the same artist’s “Joy of Life”— 
the statue of a modern female dancer pre¬ 
sented in the very whirl of a chore graphic per¬ 
formance—as a mistake, though it is a mistake 
entitled to the respect that all strenuous effort 
should command. In the first place, the lines of 
the statue which, even from the sculptor’s ohosen 
point of view, are the reverse of harmonious, 
are from any other aspect, mere inextricable 
oonfusion. The tense muscular aotion of the 
girl’s leg and foot, cased in their silk stocking, 
Is admirably rendered; but the head is too much 
of that impersonal, generalised type which we 
associate with fine Greek sculpture. Suoh a 
subject wants for its due expression, from the 
modern point of view thus deliberately taken 
up, the audacity of a Falguidre or the ddtin- 
volture of a Saint-Marceaux. The bronze 
Btatue, “ Echo,” of Mr. Onslow Ford is a con¬ 
ception of great delicacy and beauty, worked out 
with all his wonted skill, the poise and balanoe 
of the slender figure being particularly true 
in its rhythmio harmony. One fault must be 
found with it, and that fault arises out of the 
method deliberately pursued by this sculptor in 
the elaboration of a motive. In a subject 
purely ideal and impersonal such as this, he is 
right to ohoose for the embodiment of his idea 
the slenderest, most youthful, and least fleshly 
human forms, but not to render them with the 
impress of suffering earth upon them, without 
oorreotion of the emaciation and the defective 
development which may have characterised the 
individual model chosen for reproduction. Mr. 
Ford exhibits also admirable busts of three 
painters—Mr. W. Q. Orohardson, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, and Mr. W. Ridley Corbet—proving with 
that of the last-named artist how vastly superior 
the colour of the natural bronze, slightly broken 
and toned down, is to a false green patina, such 
as that which entirely envelopes the other two 
works. The “ Orpheus ” silver statuette of Mr. 
J. M. Swan is the working out of the chief 
motive in his pioture of the same name ex¬ 
hibited last year. It has muoh of the vigour, 
the angularity, the peouliar savour whion we 
associate with the work of Donatello and the 
Tuscans of his following. This vigour, this 
muscularity of the too youthful figure, these 
abrupt movements, are, however, not wholly 
in harmony with the voluptuous softness, the 
insinuating charm, which are inseparable attri¬ 
butes of the personage. Mr. Harry Bates’s 
decorative and animated bust, “ General Lord 
Roberts,” would be still more satisfactory did 
it not preserve in the bronze too much of the 
style proper to the day. 

Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s quotation, “For 
she Bitteth . . . on a seat in the high places of 
the city,” renders it unnecessary to charac¬ 


terise further the motive of his nude female 
figure seated on an elaborately adorned throne. 
A type of _ lust, as distinguished from the 
higher passion, she appears with proud and 
defiant mien, trampling winged love at 
her feet, and proffering to the Bystander the 
rose of sensual delight. This work is a curious 
example of that method which strives to render 
a conception imaginative, mainly by piling up 
strange, mystic adjunots as a stimulus to the 
imagination. Signor Luochesi’s “Destiny” 
is a well-modelled female figure presented in 
entire nudity, but not more than thin ; the 
“Boy at Play” of Mr. W. Gosoombe John 
is a capitally modelled exercise, giving the 
spare figure of ayouth in a difficult, momentary 
position; Mr. Henry Pegram’s “ The Bather ” 
is, in pose, quite uncomfortably like the 
bronze “ Orpheus ” of M. Henri Peinte, at 
the entrance to the Luxembourg Gallery. 

The bronze group, “ Mother and Child,” of 
Mr. George J. Frampton is a bold attempt to 
obtain relief from monotony of colour by 
placing the figure of a modern mother and her 
baby, realistically modelled in the round, 
against a background of higher toned copper, 
with a central diso, enamelled white, doing 
duty as a kind of halo round the mother’s head. 
The effort to attain originality at any price is 
here muoh too apparent; and such originality 
as results, at the expense of beauty, is, after 
all, almost entirely on the surface. 

Among other works worthy of notice are 
Mr. Hamo Thomycroft’s “ The late Rarl 
Granville Mr. Paul R. Montford’s “ Mother 
and Child Mr. Henry C. Fehr’s “ Hypnus 
Bestowing Sleep upon the Earth Mr. Gustav 
Nathorp’s bust, “ Mrs. Ronalds ”; and Countess 
Feodora Gleichen’s very decorative and agree¬ 
able “ Bust of the Princess of Wales.” 

Claude Phillips. 


OBITUARY. 

HENBY MOO HE, B.A. 

An accident which happened to him some while 
ago occasioned a break in Mr. Henry Moore’s 
health, which has never been quite repaired; 
but the attack of paralysis wmoh befell him 
on Wednesday week was, we think, quite 
unexpected, as at the wedding of his daugnter 
—quite lately—he had appeared fairly well. 

Henry Moore was but a little older than 
his brother Albert, who died somewhat 
prematurely, scarcely two years sinoe. He was, 
in fact, about sixty, and for nearly forty years 
had been painting, and sending to the Royal 
Academy, his pictures of the land and sea. 
Bora at York—which, it may be remembered, 
was also the birthplace of Etty—Henry Moore 
did not begin by being a marine painter. His 
pure landscape, even in his earlier days, had 
great merit, and his landscape in the present 
Academy has the gift of charm. But it is as a 
painter of the seas—of the westerly reaches 
of the Channel, of the Bay of Biscay, of the 
Atlantic in its least inhospitable moods—that 
Mr. Moore most commended himself to his own 
generation, and that he will be judged by 
posterity. He had not obvious style, nor 
always “breadth,” nor always even variety. 
But his performances, the result of a profound 
study and of consummate cleverness, were 
interesting and faithful and visibly brilliant; 
and it is oertain that a large public has 
been found whioh esteems the value of his 
labours as scarcely second to the value of the 
labours of Mr. Hook. As time proceeded bis 
work gained in foroe; it was never sensational, 
and never without the virtue of refinement. 
It has been said that he “ leaves no successor.” 
Certainly not, sinoe no two painters of the sea 
are likely to peroeive and treat their subject 
in precisely the same way. He will be missed 
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as a man as well as an artist; for he was 
modest, interesting, and manly—a man of 
heart and brains and temperament, as well as a 
craftsman. _ 

We have also to record the death of another 
Academician, Ur. John Evan Hodgson, who 
will best be remembered for his services as 
librarian to the Boyal Academy. He also 
filled the office of professor of painting. Quite 
recently he contributed a series of articles to 
the Art Journal, in collaboration with Mr. 
Eaton, the secretary, on the history of the 
Boyal Academy. 


A passage paved with ordinary red tesserae 
separates the three northernmost chambers from 
the other two. One of these has a plain red pave¬ 
ment only. The southernmost chamber retains a 
nearly perfect mosaic centre, about 14ft. square, 
formed of nine hexagonal panels with floral and 
other devices, all of good design and character. 
Whether any other fine mosaics will be found in 
the other parts of the house remains to be seen, as 
at present only the lines of the walls have been 
traoed. It is hoped that it will be found practic¬ 
able to remove the better preserved pavements to 
the Beading Museum, where the Silchester Loan 
Collection has been deposited by the Duke of 
Wellington.”_ 


DISCOVERIES AT SILCHESTER. 

We quote the following from the Time $: 

“ The systematic excavation of the site of the 
large Boman town at Silohester, under the 
anspioes of the Society of Antiquaries, was 
resumed, for the sixth year in succession, at the 
beginning of May, the scene of operations being 
a hitherto unexplored insula, or square, lying 
midway between the basfllca and west gate. This 
insula has been found to be almost entirely 
oovered with the foundations of two very large 
house?, each of which had a courtyard facing 
north and entered from the main street on that 
side by a gateway of considerable importance. 
The easternmost house has a street frontage of 
more than 200ft. and extends backwards for over 
150ft. Its principal chambers were on the west 
side and had mosaic floors, unhappily almost en¬ 
tirely destroyed. A vestibule in the north part of 
the home, about 12ft. wide and 50ft. long, has for¬ 
tunately nearly the whole of a very remarkable 
mosaio pavement. It consists of a groundwork of 
common red and drab mosaic, arranged in long 
bands or panels, filled with squares or lozenges, 
and ooupled bv frets. In this are set, in somewhat 
capricious fashion, no fewer than five, if not six, 
panels of fine mosaio work of excellent design. 
First, there are two small squares, each two feet 
across, placed side by side with an interval of a 
few inches. Then oomea a large panel, 6 ft. 
square, with a bust (unfortunately muoh injured) 
within a circular border. Beyond this is a long 
and narrow panel of interlacing work, and beyond 
this again the remains of a fine panel (or, perhaj js, 
two plaoed end to end) over 20 ft. long, 
which has evidently been almost entirely destroyed 
within the last few years through the agency of a 
“ scarifier." Very few instances of so elaborate a 
combination of coarse and fine mosaic patterns 
have come to light in Britain. The occurrence, 
therefore, of so curious and perfect an example at 
Silchester is noteworthy. At the west end of the 
vestibule is a small room on a lower level, with a 
very perfect floor of drab mosaic with a central panel 
of fine work; but this is injured in the centre. 
Against the east wall are the remains of a fire¬ 
place, a most uncommon feature in Bomano- 
British houses. The other house is quite as 
extensive as the first. Its plan resembles that of 
most of the large houses found at Silchester, and 
of the principal Roman villas in this country—a 
series of chambers lined with corridors and arranged 
round three sides of a courtyard. Only the prin¬ 
cipal wing, that on the east, has as yet been com¬ 
pletely uncovered; but in this, besides two rooms 
warmed by hypocausts, are no fewer than five 
other rooms, all of considerable size and with 
mosaic floors. The northernmost room has in the 
centre a large panel of fine mosaic, about 15 ft. 
square, composed of five large circles within 
octagons, and filled with stars and geometrical 
figures,tiie whole being enclosed with abroad border 
of braid work and set in a ground of red tesserae. 
The colours used are black, white, red, and yellow. 
About three-fourths of this pavement is intact. 
The next room has an almost perfect mosaic pave¬ 
ment, composed entirely of fine black and white 
tesserae, arranged in eighty-one squares or panels 
of geometrical design coupled by fretwork. It 
measures about 14ft. by 16ft., and is set in a 
ground of ooarse red tesserae. The next room had 
a fine mosaic pavement of about the same size as 
that just described, composed of sixteen octagonal 
panels of black, white, red, and yellow tesserae; 
but, unfortunately, almost the whole is destroyed. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The annual soiree of the Boyal Academy at 
Burlington House will be given on Tuesday 
next. 

Pbof. Fundees Peteib’s exhibition of 
Egyptian antiquities found this year in the 
exoavations of the Egyptian Besearch Account, 
and his own work, will be open at University 
College, Gower-street, from July 1 to July 27. 
The main feature is the series of objects illus¬ 
trating the new race who overthrew the first 
Egyptian civilisation. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week: the annual exhibition of the ’91 Art 
Club, which consists of professional lady artists, 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; a series 
of water-colour drawings of ‘‘Japan under 
arms,” by Mr. A. Randall West, at the Clifford 
Galleries, Haymarket; a series of drawings by 
Louise Abbema, to illustrate Rene Maizeroy’s 
La Mer, at the Hanover Gallery, New Bond- 
street; and Mr. Tom M. Hemy’s picture of 
‘‘The Fight between the Shannon and the 
Chesapeake off Boston Harbour,” at the Graves 
Gallery, Pall Mall. 

We may also mention that the centenary 
loan exhibition of old Wedgwood ware was 
formally opened at Burslem by Mr. A. J. 
Mundella on Wednesday. 

At a meeting of the Boyal Institute of 
British Architects, held on Monday last, the 
Queen’s gold medal was presented to 

Mr. James Brooks, architect to the Diocesan 
Society of Canterbury. 

The name of Sir A. W. Franks, of the 
British Museum, is to be found in the list of 
those members of the Civil Service who have 
been specially exempted from the rule of retire¬ 
ment at the age of sixty-five years. 

Bahon Edmond Rothschild has bought 
and presented to the Louvre the Bosco-Reale 
treasure, consisting of forty silver articles 
which were found concealed in a niche at 
Pompeii. 

Me. Geoeoe Jeffeey, F.R.I.B.A., has 
published at Jerusalem a series of plans and 
sketches, intended to illustrate the architectural 
history of the buildings on the site of the Holy 
Sepulohre, as described by the earlier pilgrims. 
The plans have been made from actual 
measurement on the spot, so far as the difficult 
nature of the work permits, infinite trouble 
having been caused by complicated proprietor¬ 
ship and by sectarian prejudices. Muoh 
assistance has been derived from the recent 
discoveries of Herr Sohick, which have demon¬ 
strated the position of the much-disputed 
Second Wall. The method adopted by Mr. 
Jeffery is to work backwards chronologically. 
He starts with a plan of the buildings as they 
were left by the Crusaders in the twelfth 
century, which is practically identical with 
their present condition, exoept for the absence 
of the modem sectarian partitions and a few 
restorations. Next we have a plan of the 

S eventh century) buildings of Constantine 
onomaohus, as described by Saewulf in 1102, 


before their destruction by the Crusaders; 
then the (seventh century) buildings of Modestus, 
as described by Aroulf and Willibald; and 
finally the (fourth century) basilica of Con¬ 
stantine, conjecturally restored from the 
descriptions of Eusebius and Saint Sylvia. To 
this last is added a reproduction of the apse 
mosaio in S. Pudenziana at Borne, which may 
possibly be a contemporary representation of 
Constantine’s basilioa. By way of explanation, 
Mr. Jeffery has quoted extracts from the 
accounts of the pilgrims referred to. 


THE STAGE. 

The reopening of the Vaudeville Theatre, with 
a play by Mr. Robert Buchanan and another, 
which was to have taken plaoe at the end of 
last week, was postponed for a few days, 
though probably Dy the time that our readers 
may be conning the present paragraph another 
farcical comedy, engaging the talents of Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Mr. Frederick Kerr, Mr. 
Gilbert Farquhar, Miss Victor, Miss Palfrey, 
and MiBS Esme Beringer (a cast of obvious 
excellence and charm), may be added to the 
scanty list of English plays now vouchsafed to 
us in London. 

On Friday and Saturday last the Elizabethan 
Stage Society gave, under the direction of Mr. 
William Poel, at a quaint little hall hidden 
somewhere between Conduit-street and Savile- 
row, a performance of ‘‘Twelfth Night,” as 
nearly as possible in tbe fashion in which 
Shakspere’s play was presented in Shakspere's 
own time. Mr. Poel, a remarkable stage 
manager and a most scholarly and exact 
student of Elizabethan drama, directed the 
performance; and, though no names were 
appended as those of persons taking part in 
the interpretation, it was evident that Mr. 
Poel had made some use of the material at his 
hand in the huge Shakspere Beading Society 
whose studies he supervises. Speaking 
broadly, the choice of performers had been 
wisely made, though in one or two important 
parts sincerity and naturalness seemed wanting ; 
but what was most remarkable was the high 
general level that was undoubtedly attained. 
The performance, with its Tudor entourage, may 
be described as having been an interesting 
ouriosity; but we think a part of the interest in 
the future proceedings of the Society oughtto be 
sought not alone in the manner of performance, 
but in the comparative novelty (at least to the 
present play-going generation) of the thing 
performed. And we observe with satisfaction 
that, by the kind permission of the Treasurer 
and Masters of the Bench of Gray’s Inn, the 
“Comedy of Errors” (which one sees so seldom) 
will be played in the first week of December in 
Gray’s Inn Hall, where that piece was 
originally aoted in the year 1594. 

The performance of “Twelfth Night” by 
the Elizabethan Stage Society is to be re¬ 
peated this evening (Saturday) at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, with the special object 
of allowing those who are studying the play 
for the Cambridge Local Examination to see 
it aoted. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN AND 
DRURY LANE. 

Me. F. H. Cowen’s opera “ Harold ” was 
performed for the second time at Oovent 
Garden last Friday week, but it was our first 
hearing. To criticise the work from a high 
standpoint is quite legitimate, but truth is not 
always pleasant. When the composer tries to 
be dramatic, he often becomes melodramatic ; 
and when he attempts the lyrioal, it is that of 
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the drawing-room rather than of the stage. 
And then the lyrical predominates; the libretto 
by Sir Edward Malet seems, indeed, to have 
been written with that aim in view. We 
presume that the author consulted the musician, 
and that he was, to a great extent, guided by 
the wishes of the latter. Mr. Oowen, perhaps, 
knows his strong point; but, if so, he should 
write cantatas, not operas. The chorus for 
women, with solo for Edith, in the first act, and 
a similar chorus at the opening of the second 
act, are written in his best manner. But in bis 
love music, and in places where strength rather 
than charm is required, the composer, as 
a rule, disappoints us. There is one notable 
exception: the music for the funeral procession 
of Edward the Confessor has breadth and 
dignity. A general lack of dramatic power is, 
however, not surprising, for the story is not 
exciting. The vacillating Harold does not make 
a good hero, while the Saxon and Norman 
ladies, Edith and the Princess Adela, are not 
creatures of flesh and blood, but merely singing 
figures. Among many good things, musically 
speaking, in “Harold,” the clever “Battle” 
picture deserves mention. The composer’s 
excellent orchestration stands him in good 
stead; he. always knows how to express 
his ideas in an effective manner. We have 
judged Mr. Cowen by a high standard. But 
if we compare “Harold” with some of his 
previous efforts at 'opera, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that there is a great advance. We 
cannot help feeling that his talent is lyrical, 
rather than dramatic; yet, until he has a book 
likely to call forth all his powers, we may 
assume that some are, as yet, latent; there 
sure, indeed, moments in “ Harold ” which seem 
to justify this assumption. The performance 
under the composer’s direction was excellent. 
Mme. Albani made the most of the part of 
Edith. Mr. Bispham, as William, however, 
was acaroely well suited. 

Of “ Don Giovanni ” on Monday evening, 
with Mme. Patti as Zerlina, Miss Madntvre as 
Donna Elvira, and M. Maurel as the “ Don,” 
we heard (owing to Rosenthal) but little; yet 
enough to know that the artists named dis¬ 
played some of their best qualities; also that 
there were shortcomings, dramatic and musical, 
in the performance. The house was crowded. 

Smetana’s “ Die Verkaufte Braut ” was pro¬ 
duced at Drary-lane on Wednesday evening; 
but of this work we must speak next week. 

J. S. Shbdlock. 


ROSENTHAL AND PADEREWSKI. 

Pianoforte recitals, as a rule, are dull. A 
Bach organ Fugue transcribed for pianoforte, 
a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin selection, and 
then a Liszt Rhapsodie: such is the kind of 
programme one constantly hears; and the 
performers are good, bad, or indifferent. But 
on Monday and Tuesday two recitals were 
given of quite exceptional interest: the one by 
Bosenthal, whose brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto in E flat at a reoent 
Richter Concerto excited such enthusiasm; the 
other by Paderewski, whose fame in this 
country justly stands high. To hear them on 
consecutive days was a rare privilege; while to 
critics, who form their opinions to a large 
extent by comparison, the double event was 
most welcome. Each played a Beethoven 
Sonata: Bosenthal, the one in C minor 
(Op. Ill); and Paderewski, the one in A fiat 
(Op. 110)—two striking examples of the master’s 
ripest period. Both players gave an intelligent 
and characteristic interpretation of the music; 
but while Bosenthal, at times, and especially 
in the second movement of the 0 minor, showed 
a want of delioaoy, Paderewski, in the A flat, 
certainly erred in the opposite direction. 
Whether the former was at his best, we cannot 


say; the latter was not. We have not vet for¬ 
gotten his poetical rendering of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor last pear. The two pianists, 
however, invited still closer comparison. 
Brahms’ Variations on a theme by Paganini 
(Op. 35) figured on both programmes. The 
selection from the 28 Variations was not 
precisely the same in each case, but there was 
enough in common to provoke direct com¬ 
parison. Both pianists, over all the immense 
difficulties of the music, were victorious; yet for 
fulness of tone, brilliancy, and speed, the palm 
must be awarded to Bosenthal. His reading 
was one of the most extraordinary displays of 
technique to which we have ever listened. As 
an interpreter of Chopin, Paderewski shows 
more poetry and feeling, yet on Tuesday he 
was not up to high-water mark. Bosenthal gave 
a dever “Study” of his own on Chopin’s D 
flat Valse, thereby showing that Tausig’B bad 
example has borne fruit. It should not be 
forgotten that even Brahms has evolved a 
“ Study ” from one of Chopin’s. The last piece 
on his programme was Liszt’s “Don Juan” 
Fantasia. Here the player was in all his glory; 
and the abnormally difficult music not being 
sufficient for him, he put in a few extra touches 
of his own. How Liszt himself played this 
piece we know not; but it is scarcely possible 
to conoeive anything more brilliant ana daring 
than this performance. We have heard it from 
Bubinstein and Sophie Menter, but Rosenthal’s 
rendering throws theirs into the shade. Unless 
it be Eugen d’Albert, there is surely no living 
pianist who oould produce such an overwhelm¬ 
ing effect; it was the ne plm ultra of virtuosity. 
Paderewski played Schumann’s Fantasia in 
C (Op. 17) with tremendous energy. The 
reading, however, was open to question: it 
was too impulsive, while, in places, the spirit 
of Chopin, rather than of Schumann, seemed 
to be exerting its influence over the player. 
These two recitals will long be remembered 
by all who were fortunate enough to be present 
at them. 


REGENT CONCERTS. 

The “Wagner” concert at the Queen’s Hall 
last Thursday was in many ways interesting. 
There was a novelty, namely, the Introduction 
to the seoond act of “ Ingwelde ” by Max 
Schillings, a young German composer, of 
whom report speaks highly. The “ Introduc¬ 
tion ” in question is quite in Wagner style, but 
it is clever and attractive enough to make one 
wish to know more of his music-drama 
reoently produced at Carlsruhe. Herr Mottl 
gave a delightful rendering of the two middle 
movements of Berlioz’s “Harold ” Symphony. 
But why only twoP It was scaroely fair to 
the composer thus to mutilate his work. The 
performance at the dose of the first act of 
“ Parsifal ” was not very successful: under the 
best conditions, however, the music cannot 
produoe its effect in the concert-room. The 
refined, artistic singing of Frau Mottl in an 
Aria of Mozart’s, and in some songs by Berlioz 
and B. Strauss, deserves special mention. She 
also took part with Mr. Bispham in an 
excerpt from “Die Meistersinger.” The voioe 
of the latter showed signs of fatigue. 

Miss Janotha gave a “ Chopin Memorial 
Concert ” at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. 
Why the concert was thus named, we cannot 
say. The programme was not a satisfactory 
one. There was the recently discovered 
Nootume, gracefully interpreted by Miss 
Janotha; but a Chopin-Wilhdmi Nocturne 
(deverly played on the violin by Master J. 
Hamburg), a song by the concert-giver, intro¬ 
ducing in melodramatic style the beautiful 
theme of the Trio of the Funeral March, and 
the drawing-room “ Polonaise ” duet soarcdy 
did honour to the memory of Chopin. The 
Polish songs sung by Miss C. Butt, Miss Ella 


Bussell, and Miss M. Brema proved the most 
attractive numbers of the programme. 

On Saturday afternoon Senor Sarasate gave 
his fourth and last concert at St. James’s Hall. 
His programme opened with Brahms’ Sonata 
in G for pianoforte and violin (Op. 78), in 
which he was ably supported by Mme. Berthe 
Marx-Goldsohmidt. The reading was inter¬ 
esting, but too polished and delicate: there is 
a certain roughness in the composer’s nature, 
which is reflected in his music, and which ought 
not to be altogether smoothed away. From 
St. James’s BUI to Queen’s Hall is not a 
day’s journey; and we arrived at the latter 
place in time to hear Herr Burmester in the 
Finale of the Mendelssohn violin Concerto. 
His main object seemed to be to show how 
rapidly he could play it. He may, possibly, 
have beaten the record; but what the music 
gained in speed it certainly lost in dearness. 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony was given 
under Herr Nikisoh’s direction. The first move¬ 
ment was rendered with poetry and passion, 
but in the second one felt too much the dotting 
ofthe“i’s.” Another fine performance was that 
of Smetana’s lively Overture to “ The Bartered 
Bride ” : it was played with great delioaoy 
and spirit. There were also some com¬ 
mendable features in the Wagner excerpts 
from the “Bing.” Herr Nikisoh made a 
far more favourable impression on us at this 
oonoert; yet he still has a certain reserved 
manner, which reflects itself in his conducting. 
The oboe player whom he has brought with 
him from Buda Pesth plays wdl, but the tone 
of his instrument is far from pleasing. 

On Monday afternoon Miss Fanny Davies 
gave her annual oonoert at St. James’s Hall, 
and her programme induded the two new 
Sonatas for clarionet and piano by Brahms, 
which were to have been performed during the 
last Popular Concert season. Miss Davies 
secured the servioes of Herr Miihlfdd, one of 
the best performers on the darionet, and one 
of the best interpreters of Brahms. The two 
works (Op. 120, Nos. 1 and 2) are interesting, 
but the composer seems to be entering a “ third 
period.” He had passed from a certain 
mysticism, tending to obscurity, to a style 
remarkable for its simplidty and, there¬ 
fore, dearness. He appears, in these Sonatas, 
or rather in certain portions of them, 
to be returning to hu earlier manner. 
It would be altogether presumptuous to 
attempt to judge these works from a first 
hearing. Some of the movements, such as the 
Allegretto and Vivace of the first Sonata, make 
a direct appeal, but the others require study. 
Our first impressions show a preference for 
No. 1, and they would also lead us to 
name the Andante with Variations of No. 2 
as the least interesting: nay, as appeal¬ 
ing, and not successfully, to public taste. 
Miss Davies played besides some Schumann 
solos and a Baoh organ Fugue, and was well 
received. To her enterprise we are indebted 
for hearing these new Brahms Sonatas so soon; 
otherwise we should have had to wait, probably 
until the winter season. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A concert of Irish music is to be given at 
St. Martin’s Town Hall this evening (Saturday), 
under the auspices of the Irish Literary Society, 
in aid of the fund for the aged daughters of 
the Irish novelist, William Garieton. The fol¬ 
lowing vocalists will sing: Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, Mme. Hope Glen, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Mme. Anna Lang, Miss Evdyn v .Ogle, Miss 
Sylvia Rita, Mme. Addaide Mullen, Miss 
Florence Shee, Mr. Plunket Green, Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara, Mr. Henry Beaumont, and Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan. Dr. Villiers Stanford will play 
the accompaniments for Mr. Plunket Greene’s 
songs. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Now readj, price is. 4d. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For JULY, containing— 


‘ MADAME DE RECAMIER.” From the Painting by limn. 
TUDY. By E. J. PoTifTKE, R. A. 

‘THE TRIO." By F. Uni. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. By tho Editor. With 
Fire IUuatratiolu. 

THE PLACE of SCULPTURE in DAILY LIFE: CertainFallacioa. 

By EnMCnn Gossc. With an lUnatratlon. 

‘ FAIR CHILDREN.* By Mia M. Hrrwoa-rn-DlIOK. With Throe 
IUoetrationa 

ART In tho THEATRE: Act-Drove. By W. Tatars. With a Head¬ 
piece and Eight Itiuetrationa 

A REMINISCENCE of Mra W. M. ROSSETTI. By Wituu M. 
H. 10.00 a. With a Portrait of Mre. Roeeottiand Four liloetra- 
tiona from her Works. 


A PROBABLE GIORGIONE. By Ctit'DS PuiLLirs. With Two 
lUustratlona 

CHANTILLY and its ART TREASURES. By Dima A. H*at. With 
Fire Illustration* 

TIIE CHRONICLE of ART: JULY. With Eleren Illustration* 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now read/, price 0 d. 

CASSELL'S MAGAZINE 

For JULY, containing— 

DO BOYS 00 TO SEA ? B/ F. M. Holmes. Illuatrated. 

THE VOICE of the CHARMER. By L. T. Mead* Ill oat rated. 
THE CHEAPER CITY. By Eliiabcth L. Banks. Illustrated. 
OUR BELONGINGS: The Father* By Iroa Merle. Illuatrated. 
FOGO SKERRIES. A Complete Story. By Grant All*!*. IUuat. 
A CHAT with Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. By the 
Baroness Vox Zeolite Illuatrated. 

A REASSURING WORD about CANCER. By “A Family Doctor.” 
THE SCHOOLMI8TRE83 of THATCHAMLET. By T. J. 
Mac*axara. Illuatrated. 

WOMEN and BUSINESS LIFE. By J. M. Drtkrrk. 

A BARGEMAN'S VILLAGE. By E. Chapman. Illuatrated. 

“MY LEARNED FRIENDS.” By T. W. Cocldrrt. 

THE NEW LINEN APPLIQUE WORK. By E. T. Masters. IUuat. 
LOVEDAY. A Tale of a Stirring Tim9. By A. E. WicaHAM. Illuat- 
CHIT-CHAT on DRESS : JULY. By A. Ll. GaipriTus. Illustrated. 
THE GATHERER. 

GARDENING in JULY. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, Ac., Ac. 

Casbkll A Company, Limited, Ludg&te HiU, London. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 

Contexts. JULY. Price 2a. 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F.R.8., President. 

ADMIRALTY SURVEYS. 

GEOGRAPHY at the UNIVERSITIES. 

THE INDIAN SURVEYS, 1893-1894. By a E. D. Black. 

THE FRANKLIN COMMEMORATION. 

SURVEY of the ENGLISH LAKES. By H. Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
LIFE of SIR SAMUEL BAKER. Review. By E. G. Ravenstein. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY: HUGH F. C. CLEGHORN, M.D. William Alfred 
Eckebblet. 


OBITUARY of the YEAR—MEETING8 of the ROYAL GEO¬ 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY, SESSION 1894-99—GEOGRAPHICAL 
LITERATURE of the MONTH-NEW MAPS—NUMEROUS 
MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Edward Stanford, 2« and 27, Cockapur Street. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 

JULY. 

THE PLACE of REALISM in FICTION. By Dr. William Barrt 
(Author of "A New Antigono”); Alphonse Daudet; Ella Hep- 
worth Dixon; Sir Georoe Douglas: George Uimiko ; W. H. 
Mallock ; Richard Pbtce ; Adeline Sergeant ; Frederick Wed- 
kobe, and W. H. Wilrix* 

ALPH0N8E DAUDET on SOCIAL PROBLEMS. (An Interview, 
with Portrait.) By R. H. Sherard. 

STATE SOCIALISM in the COURT of REASON. By the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert. 

HOW to DEAL with the PURITY QUESTION. By the Rev- 
W. J. Ward. 

SOME RESULTS of MODERN PSTCHICAL RESEARCH. By 
J. Godfrey Raupert, 

THE EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN, fly the Hon. Dudley ForTescl’E. 

LA PLANCHETTE DU DIABLE. (Short Story.) By Frank 
Thatcher. 

N0TE8 and COMMENTS, REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, and 
OPEN COLUMN. 

Price One Shilling, 

Hutchinson & Co., 34, Paternoster Row. 


NOW READY, 

Second Edition, In Tiro Vola., Royal 8ro, price 70s. cloth. 

NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 

BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 

PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF NEGUGENCE. 

Re-arranged and re-written by THOMAS BgvKN, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrlster-at-Law. 

STEVENS * HAYNES, IS, Ball Yard, Temple Bar. 


BEADY ON JULY 2nd. 


THE 

STRAND MDSICAL MAGAZINE. 

No. 7, JULY, CONTAINS: 

‘‘FOR ENGLAND’S SAKE.” 

A magnificent new patriotic song by Maud Valerie 
White, and eleven other songs and pieces hy Gounod, 
Rubinstein, and other popular composers, besides 20 
pages of reading, with illustrations. 

Price 6d. Post free, 9d. 


ALSO READY. 

VOLUME I. OF THE STRAND 
MUSIOAL MAGAZINE. 

Handsomely bound in cloth with gilt edges, consists 
of 484 pages, and contains the following :— 

85 Hours, 18 Pianoforte Solos, 1 Barn Danoe, 
1 Mazurka, 8 Polkas, 4 Waltzes, 1 Mandoline 
and Pianoforte Piece, 4 Violin and Pianoforte 
Pleoee, 1 Organ Pleoe, and 8 Pianoforte Duets. 

With 42 articles, interviews, and stories, with 
hundreds of illustrations of interest to all lovers of 
musio, the whole forming the oheapest and best 
Album of Music ever produced. 

SIX GUINEAS’ WORTH OF MUSIC FOR 
SIX SHILLINGS. 

Price 6s. Post free 6s. 6d. 

Or may be obtained from the Booksellers. 
GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

JULY. 

THE DEFENCE of FORT CHITRAL. With Map by Llcat. HaXLisr. 


LIQUOR, LAND, and LABOUR. By X. Y. 
rtTTTJ PAPACY_ 

( 1 ) ITS POSITION and AIMS. By Captain J. W. Ginnlaa, R-N 

TTITWT/-. a u V_ A Ik. VATirAW Rv R. Mnl.DtK. 


PICTURES of the YEAR. By E. R. PematL. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION of MUHAMMEDAN WOMEN in 
TURKEY. By Rich. an Davit. 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION : Ito Program and IU Proapeot,. By 


Env.an S.lhon. 


THE REVOLUTION In ORUB STREET; a Boewelllan Fragment. 
By H. D. Trail:, D.C.L. 

AGAINST OXFORD DEGREES for WOMEN. By Prof. Thohu 
Case, M A. 

ZEBEHR PASHA. By the Bight Hon. W. T. Mutaiorr, Q-C. 

THE MYSTERY of BIRTn. By Ge.kt Allee. 

LECONTE DE LISLE : a Short Study. By Esxi Steam. 

THE HEART of LIFE. Chapa XXXVII.—XLI. By W. H. 
Mallook. 


The SBC OSD EDITION of the JUNB NUMBER 
is NOW READY. 


CHAPMAN'S 

MAGAZINE OF FICTION. 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 

Tho JULY NUMBER contains the conclusion of S. R. 
Caocxirr’s “UNDER CLOUD of NIGHT,” Five Complete 
Stories by Mrs. Ahdbiw Dear, W. L. Ai.de t, Edith A. 
Bassett, E. W. Hohhuhg, and Joseph Steahoe, and con¬ 
tinuations of the Two Serial Stories by Bret BCakte and 
by Violet Hcht. 

Ciiai-hah A Hale, Ltd., London. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

For Content, roe Mom. BENTLEY A SON'S US, on page 536. 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

For Contents see Messrs. LONGMANS A CO.*S List, on page 636. 


NOTTINGHAM TRACTS. III. 

THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW’S 
GOSPEL W THE LIGHT W RlCEKT RESEARCH. 

By QREy HUBERT 8KIPWITH. 

Pbice Cd. 

London; Simfkin, Marshall & Co., 
Nottingham: Jambs Bell, Carlton Street. 


THE 

PORTFOLIO. 

Artistic Monographs Published Monthly, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


July.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

By C. J. OOENISH, 

Author of the “New Forest.” 


June.—ANTOINE WATTEAU. 

By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 

“ Among the best and most complete of tho Portfolio 
Monographs.”— Times. 

SEELEY & CO., LTD., ESSEX ST., STRAND. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

No. S57.— JULY, ISM. —So. Sd. 

CONTENTS Glimpses of some Vanished Celebeities, 
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THE NEW REVIEW. 
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Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
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GURNEY & JACKSON’S 

STANDARD BOOKS ON SCIENCE AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 


A THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the i 

MANUFACTURE of SULPHURIC ACID and ALKALI, with the COLLATERAL 
BRANCHES. By GEORGE LUNGE, Ph.D., Professor of Technical Chemistry at 
the Federal Polytechnic School, Zurich, formerly Manager of the Tyne Alkali Works, 
South Shields. 

VoL 1. SULPHURIC ACID. Second Edition. £2 2s. 

Vol. 2. SODA (the LEBLANC PROCESS), Ac. Second Edition. £2 2s. 

Vol. 3. BLEACHING POWDER, CHLORATE of POTASH, and APPENDICES. 
First Edition. £1 4s. 

THE LABORATORY GUIDE, a Manual of Practical 

Chemistry for Colleges and Schools. Specially Arranged for Agricultural Students. 
By ARTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A., of Lincoln Collego, Oxford, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Academy of Arts. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, 6 b. 6d. 

ATTFIELD'S CHEMISTRY. Fifteenth Edition. Ulus- 

trated. Including a Section on Modern Organic Chemistry. By JOHN ATTFIELD, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

FARM INSECTS: being the Natural History and Economy 

of the Insects Injurious to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
also thoso which infest Barns and Granaries, with suggestions for their destruction. 
Bv JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S., &c. Super-royal 8vo, with 10 Coloured Plates and many 
Woodcuts, £1 Is. 


OOAL-TAR and AMMONIA being the Second and 

Enlargod Edition of “ A Treatise on the Distillation of Coal Tar and Ammoniacal 
Liquor.’* By Professor LUNGE, Ph.D., &c. 8vo, with 101 Illustrations drawn to 
scale, £1 11s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK of TECHNICAL GAS-ANALYSIS. Con¬ 
taining Concise Instructions for carrying out Gas Analytical Methods of Proved 
Utility. By CLEMENS WINKLER, Ph.D„ Ac. Translated, with a few Additions, 
by Professor LUNGE, Ph.D. 8vo, with numerons Illustrations, 7s. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES in PURE, APPLIED, 

and PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By E. FRANKLAND, Ph.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Pro. 
fessor of Chemistry in the Royal School of Mines, Ac. In one thick volumo, £1 11s. 6d 

ODOROGRAPHIA, a Natural History of Raw Materials 

and Drugs used in the Perfume Industry. Intended to serve Growors, Manufacturers, 
and Consumers. By J. CH. SAWER, F.L.8. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., 400 pages, with 
14 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. Vol. IL, 634 pages, with 2i Illustrations, 16s. 

CHEMISTRY of the ORGANIC DYESTUFFS. By Prof. 

R. NIETZKI, Ph.D„ Ac. Translated, with Additions, by A. COLLIN, Ph.D., and 
W. RICHARDSON. 8vo, cloth, 320 pp., 15s. 

In the press', 

FARM FOODS. Being a Translation of the Seventh 

Edition of Dr. VON WOLFF’S “ Landwirtschaftliche Futterungslehro.” By 
HERBERT H. COUSINS, M.A., Lecturer in Chemistry at the Agricultural College, 
Wye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


BOTANY. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated by John E. AN ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY: Structural, 

Sowcrby. Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, by | Physiological, and Systematic. By Prof. ARTHUR HENFREY, F.R.8., F.L.S., &c. 
C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Ro-issue, to which is added a SUPPLEMENT, contain- I Illustrated by upwards of 600 Woodcuts. Fourth Edition, by MAXWELL T. 


Sowcrby. Described, with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, by 
C. PIERPOINT JOHNSON. Bo-issue, to which is added a SUPPLEMENT, contain¬ 
ing 180 Figures, comprising later discovered Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, Horse¬ 
tails, and Club-Mosses. Super-royal 8vo, witjx 1,780 Hand-Coloured Figures, £3 3s. 


Illustrated by upwards of 600 woodcuts. Fourth Edition, by MAXWELL T. 
MASTERS, M.D., F.R.8., F.L.8., Ac., Examiner in Botany to the University of 
London. The Section relating to Crvptogamia Rewritten by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., 
B.Sc., Ac. Post 8vo, 16s. 


1’oisonouB Fungi. Post 8vo, with 32 Coloured Plates, 8s. 6d. 


ings and numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 


WILD SPAIN (Espana Agreste), Records of Sport with 

Rifle, Rod, and Gun, Natural History and Exploration. By ABEL CHAPMAN, 
F.Z.S., Author of “ Bird-life of the Borders,” and WALTER j. BUCK, C.M.Z.S., of 
Jerez. Domy 8vo, cloth, 492 pp., with 174 Illustrations and a Map, £1 Is. 

“ It lias seldom fallen to our lot to road a more charming book, or one which we leave 
With greater reluctance.* 8 — Athenaeum. 

BIRD LIFE of the BORDERS. Records of Wild Sport 

and Natural History on Moorland and Sea. By ABEL CHAPMAN. 8vo, cloth, 
300 pp., with 60 Illustrations by the Author, 12s. 6d. 

THE FOWLER in IRELAND; or, Notes on the Hannts 

and Habits of Wild Fowl and Sea-Fowl, including Instructions in the Art of Shooting 
and Capturing thorn. By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 8vo, 604 pages, 
and many Illustrations, £1 Is. 

EXPLORATION of MOUNT KINA BALU, NORTH 

BORNEO. By JOHN WHITEHEAD. With an Appendix, giving full Descriptions 
of tho various Species of Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects, Ac., collected by the 
Author in Borneo, Palawan, and Eastern Java. 317 pp., imperial 4to, cloth, with 
numorous Coloured Plates and Original Illustrations, £3 3s. net. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS in NATURE and in Com¬ 
merce. By HENRY POLAND, F.Z.S. Demy 8vo, cloth, +18 pa?es, with 10 Ulus- 
trations and a Map, 16s. 

“ Too much cannot be said in praise of the information collected in this volume ; a groat 
deal of it has not been accessible to the public at large previously to its issue.”— Field. 

NOTES on SPORT and ORNITHOLOGY. By His Imperial 

and Royal Highness the late CROWN PRINCE RUDOLF of AUSTRIA. Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s permission, by C. G. DANFORD. Demy Svo, 050 pages, 
with an Etching by Frank Short. 18s. 

AUTUMNS on the SPEY. By A. E. Knox, M.A., F.L.S., 

Ac. Post Svo, with 4 Illustrations by Wolf, 6s. 

THE BOOK of DUCK DECOYS, their Constrnction, 

Management, and History. By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. Crown 
4to, cloth, 226 pages, with Coloured Plates, Plans, ancl Woodcuts, £1 5s. 

TWELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE on the WEST COAST 

of SCOTLAND. By Captain JAMES MASON, lato of the 75th and 91th Bcgimonts. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Illustrated, 3s. Od. 


BIRDS. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of BRITISH BIRDS. By A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the late Wm 

HOWARD SAUNDERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Ac., Editor of the Third and Fourth YARRELL, V.P.L.S , F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, Bevisod to tho end of tho Second 

Volumes of “ Yarrcll’s History of British Birds.” I vol., 750 pages, demy Svo, with Volume by Professor NEWTON, M.A., F.R.S. The Revision continued by HOWARD 

807 Quo Woodcuts and 3 Maps, £1 Is. SAUNDERS, F.L.S., F.Z.S. i vols., Svo, cloth, with 681 Illustrations, £1. 

TH lvam?nSi N E^i5n° L ®?mnst®L S B ?fI ha??ing R ? l THE BIEDS of NORFOLK. By the late Henry Stevenson. 

wSS ’ By J. E. HARTING, F.L.8., F.Z.S. Svo, F.L.S. Continued by THOMAS SOUTHWELL, F.Z.S. Complete iu 3 vols., with 

mTT — nrn’nn » n a a m /tt .a _ .. 0 Plates and Portrait of the Author, demy 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

THE BIRDS of RAINHAM (Kent). By Walter Prentis. „ 

3s. od. THE BIRDS of LANCASHIRE. £>y F. S. Mitchell. 

THE BIRDS of SOMERSETSHIRE. By Cecil Smith. second Ed!tion - Rcvised boward saunders. ios. od. 

THE BIRDS of MIDDLESEX. By J. E. Hatting. 7s. 6d. 3IEDS ofEAST KENT< B J George Dowker, F.G.S. 2s. 6d- 
BIRDS of DAMARA LAND and ADJACENT COUNTRIES*™ BIRDS of the HUMBER DISTRICT. By John 

of SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. By C. J. ANDERSSON. Edited by tho late JOHN ; CORDEAUX. 6s. 

TTIv RTRns RN nf Y T awta tf !a » n »i> a in I CATALOGUE of BIRDS of SUFFOLK. By Churchill 

THE BIRDS Of JAMAICA. By P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. 10s. I babington, d.d., v.p.r.s.l., &c. illustrated, los.oa. 

Catalogue may be had on application. 
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